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BOOK THE FIRST: CIIILDHOOD. 
CHAPTER 1. SEULE AU MONDE. 
Tms is Hyde Park, at the most brilliant mo- 
ment in the afternoon, at the most brilliant 
period in the season. .What a city of magni- 
ficence, of luxury, of pleasure, of pomp, and of 
pride, this London seems to be. Can there be 
any poor or miserable pcople-any dingy grubs 
among these gaudy butterflies? What are the 
famed Elysian fields of Paris, to Hyde Park at 
this high tide of splendour? .What the cavalcade 
of the Bois de Boulogne, or the promenade 
of Longchamps, to the long stream of equi- 
pagcs noiselessly rolling along thc bank of 
the Serpentine? Everybody in London (worth 
naming) is being carried along on wheels, or be- 
strides pigskin girthed o'er hnndred guinea 
horseflesh, or struts in bright boots, or trips 
in soft sandalled prunella, or white satin with 
high heels. There is Royal Blood in a mail 
phaeton. Royal blood smokes a large cigar, and 
handles its ribbons scientifically. There is a 
Dule in the dumps, and behind him is the Right 
Reverend Father, in a silk apron and a shovel- 
hat, who made that fierce verbal assault upon 
his Grace in the Honse of Lords last night. 
There is the crack advocate of the da
-, the suc- 
cessful defender of the yonng lady who was 
accused of poisoning her mamma with nnx 
\ omica in her negus; and there is the 
-oung 
lady herself, encompassed with a nimbus of petti- 
coat, lolling back in a miniature Brougham with 
a gentleman old enough to be her grandfather, in 
a high stock, and a wig dyed deep indigo, Is that 
Anon
'ma driving twin ponies in a low phaeton, 
I a parasol attached to ller whip, and a groom with 
folded arms behind her! Bah! there are so 
many Anonymas now-a-da
 s. If it isn't the 
N amelcss one herself, it is Synonyma, Do you see 
that stout gentleman with thc coal-black beard 
and the tarnished fez cap? That is the S
 rian 
ambassador. 'fhe liver-coloured man in thc dingy 
white turban, the draggletailed blue burnons, 
the 
otton stockings, and the aìpaca nmbrella, is 
the Maronite envoy. The nobleman who is 
driving tlmt four-in-iland, and is got up to such 
a perfection of imitation of the manners and 
costume of a stage-coachman, has a rental of 
I 
'-'==-- 


a hundrcd and thirty thousand a ycar. He 
passes his time mostly among ostlers, engine- 
drivers, and firemen. He swears, smokes a 
cutty pipe, and of his two intimate friends, one 
is a rough rider and the other a rat-catcher. 
Ir. 
Benazi, the /!'l"eat Hebrew Financier, you must 
know: yonder cadaverous, dolorous-looking 
figure in shabby clothes, huddled up in a corner 
of the snuff-coloured chariot, drawn by the 
spare-ribbed horses that look as though they had 
never enough to eat. He is Baron Benazi in 
the Grand-Duchy of Sachs-Pfeifigen, where he 
lent the Grand-Duke money to get the crown 
jewels out of pawn. That loan was the making 
of Ben. There is nothing remarkable about him 
save his nose, which stands out, a hooked pro- 
montory, like the prow of a Roman galley, from 
among the shadows cast by the squabs of the 
slluff-coloured chariot. That nose is a power in 
the state. That nose represents millions. 'Vhen 
Baron Benazi's nose shows signs of flexibility, 
monarchs may breathe again, for loans can be 
negotiated, But, when the Benazian proboscis 
looks stern and rigid, and its owner rubs it with 
an initable finger, it is a sadly ominous sign of 
somcthing being rotten in the state of Sachs- 
Pfeifigen, and of other empires and monarchies 
which I will not stay to name. 
What else? Everything. Whom else? Every- 
body. Dandies and swells, smooth-cheeked and 
heavy-moustached, twiddling their heavy guard- 
chains, caressing their fawn-eoloured favol"is, 
clanking their spurred heels, screwing their e)-e- 
glasses into the creases of their optic muscles, 
haw-hawing vacuous common-places to one an- 
other, or leaning over the rails to stare at aU, to 
gravely wag the head to some, to nod super- 
ciliously to ot.hers, to grin familiarly to a select 
few. Poor little snobs and government clerks 
aping the Grand Manner, and succeeding only 
in looling silly. Any number of quiet sen- 
sible folks surveying the humours of the sce!. 
 
with much amusement, and without envy. Fo- 
reigners who, after a five years' residence in 
London, may bave discovered that Leicester- 
square, the Haym3.rket, and the lower part of 
Regent-street, are not the only promenades in 
London, and so come swaggering and jabbering 
here, in their braid and their pomatum and 
their dirt, poisoning the air with the fumes 
of bad tobacco. An outer fringe of nursemaids 
-then some soldiers listlessly sucking the knobs 
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of their canes, and looling very much as if 
they consiùercd themseh es as flies in ambcr, 
neither rich nor rare, and wondering how the 
deuce thcy got there. As useless as chimne) s 
in summer, seemingly, are these poor strong men 
done up in scarlet blankcting', with three half- 
pence a day spending money, and nobody to lill, 
, and severely punished by illogical magistrates if 
I they tale to jumping upon policemen, or break- 
' ing- civilians' heads with the buckles of their 
belts, through their weariness. Aggravated 
assaults, says the magistrate, as he signs their 
, mittimus, are not to he tolerated. 
Anythiug else in Hyde Park at this high tide 
of the season? 
Iuch: only a score of pages 
would be requireà to describe the scene. All is 
here-the prologue, the drama, the epilogue; for 
here is Life. Life from the highest to the 
lowest rung of the ladder: not only in earliest 
Jouth and extrcme old age, in comely virtue and 
mddled vice, in wisdom and folly, complacency 
and discontent; but-look yonder, far beyond 
the outer fringe-in ntter want and misery. 
There, under the trees, the ragged woman opens 
her bundle, and distributes among her callous 
brood the fmù scraps she has begged at area 
gates, or picked from gutters. There, on the 
sunny sward the shoeless tramp sprawls on his 
brawny back, grinning in impudent muscularity 
from the windows of his tatters in the very face of 
well-dressed Respectability passing shuddering 
by. And the whole "huge foolish whirligig where 
kings and beggars, angels and demons, and stars 
and street-sweepings chaotically whirled," the 
Spirit of Earth surveys and plies his eternal task. 
.Where is my Faustus? There- I cannot read 
the German. Here is :M:onsieur Henri Blaze's 
Frenoh interpretation of the mystic utterances 
of the Esprit de la Terre, "Dans les flots de la 
vie, dans l'orage de l'action, je monte et descends, 
flotte ici et là: naissance, tombeau, mer éternelle 
tissu changeant, vie ardente: c'est ainsi j
 
travaille sur Ie bruyant métier du temps, et tisse 
Ie m:mteau vivant de la Divinité." Sufficiently 
weak, limp, and wish)'-washy, is this French 
Faustus of Monsieur Henri Blaze, I wot. It 
savours of absinthe, and an estaminet where they 
charge nothing for stat.ionery. Turn I now to 
another, and immeasurably greater translator: 
In Being's flood, in Action's storm 
I walk and work, above beneath 
Work and weave ill endless motion . 
I Birth and Death, 
I An infinite ocean; 
A seizing and gi\'ing 
! I ';he fire of living 
'Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply 
And weave for Gocl the garment thou seest him by. 
"Of twenty millions," asks the author of Sartor 
i Resart.us," that have read and spouted this 
, thunderspeech of the Erd Geist, are there yet 
! I twenty of us that have learned the meaninO' 
I thereof?" But, Sage, is not the Spirit of Earth 
I the Spirit of Nature? Is not Life the warp 
, aud Humanity the woof over which, spread on 
11_. 
-
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the "Roaring Loom of Time," the shuttle of II 
production is always plying, and what is 
 a- 
hll'e: a field, a flower, a shell, a seaweed, a bÍL
's 
feather, but the woven garftlCnt that ,,,e s,"{) 
GOD by ? 
1Vhcn Humanity begins to faùe out of H
-de 
Park, and goes home to dinner, or to brood by 
the ingle nook, dinnerless, or betakes itself to 
other holes and corners where it may languish, 
pant.ing, unt.il bread or death come; when only 
a few idlers are to be met in the Ring, or 
Rotten Row, or on the Knigh
sbridge road, you 
sometimes see a solitary horsewoman. She is II 
QUITE ALONE. No groom follo" s: no passing 
dandy ventures to bow, much less to accost, or 
condescends to grin as she passes. A spare 
slight little woman enough, not in her first 
youth-not in her second yet; but, just entre 
chien et loup, between the lights of beauty at 
blind man's holiday time, she might be Venus. 
She wears a very plain cloth habit, and a man's 
hat. I mean the chimney-pot. She has a veil 
often down. Great masses of brown hair are 
neatly screwed under her hat. She rides easily, 
quietly, undemonstratively. If her habit blow 
aside you may see a neat boot and a faultless ankle, 
wreathed in white drapery, but no sign of the 
cloth and chamois leather riding trouser affecta- 
tion. She carries a light switch with an ivory 
handle, which she never uses. That tall lustrous 
black mare never came out of a livery stable you 
may be sure. She pats and pets, and makes much 
of her, and very placidly she paces beneath her 
light weight. The groom keeps his distance; 
she is always alone: quite alone. 
"1Vho the doose is that woman on the black 
mare, one sees when everybody else has left the 
Row?" asks Fainéant number one of Fainéant 
number two at the Club. 
"Sure I don't know. Seen her hundreds of 
times. Ask Tom Fibbs. He knows everybody." 
Tom Fibbs is asled, and takes a "sensation 
header" at a guess. 
"That's the Princess Ogurzi, who was knouted 
at the office of the Secret Police, by Count Orloff's 
private secretary and two sergeants of the In- 
nailoffsky guards, for sending soundings of the 
harbour of Helsingfors to Sir Charles Napier." 
" Won't do, Fibbs. Try again, The Princess 
Ogurzi died at Spa the year before last, and the 
whole story about the knout turned out to be a 
hoax." 
"Then I am sure I don't know," answers Tom 
Fibbs (who is never disconcerted when detected 
in a fiction) ; "I give her np in despair. I\-e 
been trying to find out who she is, for months. 
She is always alone; quite alone. A Brougham 
meets her at Apsley House, aIôld the groom takes 
her mare away. I asked him one day who she 
was, and he called me Paul Pry, and threatened 
to knock me down. She dines, sometimes, 
quite alone, at the Castlemaine Hotel in Bond- 
street. The waiters think, either that she's a 
duchess, or that she's mad. She's the only woman 
who cver dined alone in the coffee-room at the 
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Castlemaine, but nobody dares to be rude to her. 
l'\"c seen her at the Slar and Gartcr at. Rich- 
'I n- ond, at Greenwich, at Brighton, at V cntnor, 
0[1 Paris, alwa)s quite alonc. She's an enigma, 
'I She's a Sphinx." 
"Is she demi-mondc?" Thus, one Insolent. 
"N obody knows. 
 obody cver presumes to 
speak to her, and she never was seen to speak 
to an) body sa\>e her groom and the \\ aiters. 
She goes to the Opera; to the theatres; always 
quite alone. Upon my word, I think that woman 
would turn up at a prize fight: alone. I've scen 
her myself at Ascot." 
As Tom Fibbs said this, a very tall angular 
well-dressed gentleman, with grizzled hair, and 
close upon fifty )ears of age, who had been 
sitting in an arm-chair close by, hastily flUll
 
down thc Globe he was glaucing over, darting- a 
I I by no means complimentary loelk at .Mr. Fibbs, 
and strode out of the room. 
"I think Billy Long must know the Mysterious 
Stranger," languidly remarked Failléant number 
one, as the door closed. "He knows all sorts 
II of monstrous queer people, and he didn't half 
seem to like what Fibbs said." 
I I " Very likely. He's a cranky fellow." 
" Very rich, isn't he?" 
"Disgustingly so. .What he wants in parlia- 
II ment with twenty thousand a year, I can't make 
out. lie never speaks, and passes most of his 
time in the smoking-room." 
"Twenty thousand. That's a tremendous 
screw for a Catholic baronet." 
"Yes: but he was as poor as Job till his 
father died. Painted pictures, or went on the 
i I stage, or turned billiard-mm-h,er, or did something 
low for a living, I'm told; but he's all right now." 
As Thomas Fibbs, Esq., member of the Com- 
mittee of the Uuited Fogies Club, of the Turn- 
pike Ticket Commutation Commission (sabry 
15001. per annum, hours of business 3 to ! past 3 
P.M., 3 times a week, 3 months in the year), was 
selecting his umbrella from tlle stand about 
twenty minutes subsequent to this conversation, 
; I preparatory to 1001.ing in at the Bur1.e and Hare 
Club, to which he also belongs, and which is 
II ) ounger and more convivial than the :Fogies, he 
found Sir -William Long, Bart, :M.P., in the act 
I of lighting one of those cigars \\>hich hc was 
almost continually smoking. 
"Might I trouble :Mr. Fibbs," said the 
baronet, in a slow and rather hesitating tone, 
"to refrain in promiscuous conversation from 
hazarding conjectures as to the iàentity of a lady 
with whom I am acquainted, and who, I can 
assure him, is a most respectable and exemplary 
person ?" 
I " Certainly-oh, certainly, Sir William," starn. 
'I mered Fibbs. " I meant no offence. I'm sure I 
II didn't," And, so saying, he buttoned up his 
i overcoat, and trottcd down the steps of the }'ogies 
I considerably flurried. Sir 1Yilliam Long had 
I ' been a member of the club for five years, and 
this was the first time he had e\er spo1.ell to 
i Fibbs. That worthy, however, recovered himself 
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by the time he reached the Burke and Hare 
and hinted as mysteriously as mendaciously, that I 
"Billy Long"-he called him Dilly-had told 
him all about the Sphinx of Rotten Row. 
" No offcnee," murmured the tall baronet, 
as puffing his cig"ar he strode down Pall-l\Iali. "I 
àare say you didn't mean any. l\1ischief-makers 
never do, and burn down the tcmple at Ephesus II 
"ith the best intentions in the world. Ah, 
Lily!" he continued, bitterly, "how long will 
you give all these idle tongues some grounds to 
tattle? How long will you persist in being 
quite alone ?" 
Still quite alone. 1Vho was this female 
Robinson Crusoe? 'Tis a question which I 
shall endeavour in the course of the next fe\\ 
hundred pages to solve. 


CHAPTER II, 13ETWEEN HAMMERSMITH .AND 
CliISWICK-LANE. 
ONE bright afternoon, in the summer of 1836, 
the whole fashionable world of London had 
chosen to abandon Hyde Park, Pall- Mall, Regent- 
street, and its other llabitual re
orts, and to 
betake itself to the flower-show at Chiswick. 
Probably about one per cent of the ladies who 
thus patronised the exhibition of the Ro) al 
Horticultural Society cared one doit about the 
products collected in the conscrvatories and the 
tents. The Botanical Revival ("hich owes so 
much to Puseyism and the Tracts for the Times) 
was then but in its infancy; and, besides, a lifc 
passed in the contemplation of artificial flowers 
is not very favourable to the study of real flowers. 
People went to this great annual garden crush 
less to look at the roses in the pots than at those 
on the chceks of other people; and fuchsias on 
their branches were at a discount with them, as 
objects of attraction, compared with fuchsias 
that grew in white satin bonnets. Yes, ladies, 
whitc satin bonnets were worn in 1836; and for 
dresses even that sheeny material had not incurred 
the cruel proscription under which it seems to 
languish in 1863. 
But if one in a hundred among the ladies were 
floriculturally inclined, what shall be said of the 
gentlemen? Did one in a thousand trouble him- 
self concerning roses, or fuchsias, or geraniums, 
or pelargoniums? It did not much matter. 
People went to Chiswick because other people 
went to Chiswick. It was the thing, and a very 
nice, amusing, and fashionable thing, too. 
So all the jobbed horses in London were 
spruced up, and currycombed, and polished; 
and all the footmen underwent dry cascades 
through the medium of the flour-dredger; and 
all the grandees in Grandudoo stepped into 
their carriages, and were wafted rapidly to 
Chiswick. 'What pails of water had been dashed 
over plated axles in hay and clover-smelling 
mews behind the mansions of the great! .What 
spun-glass or floss silk wigs had been smoothed 
over the crania of ruddy double-chinned coach- 
men! ,\' hat fashionable milliners lmd sat up all 
night to complete the radiant flower-show 
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toilettes: the subordinates wearily wishing for I foliage, so delightfully as to make the specula- 
morning to come and the dolorous task to be got tive \vayfarer ponder on tlle possibilit.y of tllCrc 
through; the principals uttcring devout aspira- having been child-trees among- tbe horticultural 
tions that their bills might be paid at the end of phenomena of the garden of Eden; their silver 
the season. If poor :Mademoiselle Ruche, of laughter, and the ringing clack of their chubby 
Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, did not obtain hands as they smote them in applause, made the 
a settlement of her small account (IJO!l. 3s. 6d.) same wayfarers (if they happened to be philan- 
from the :Marchioness of Cæurdesart, when the thropists) hope that those argentine tones were- 
season and the session were over, and did in never turned to "ails of distress, nor that same 
consequence go bankrupt; if the flower-show sound of applause derived from cruel smacks 
was to unhappy l\Iiss Pincothek, the "first administered by their pastors and masters. The 
hand," the seed - time for the harvest whieh domestic scrvants, likewise, along the line of 
death real)ed next spring; or if the night before road, if they had not had a half-holida
- conceded 
Chiswick "as to Jane Thumb, t.he apprentice to them voluntarily, took one without leave, and 
girl, the last straw that broke the consumptive appeared at many up-stairs windows in much 
camel's back-what were such little mischances beribboned caps, and with lips ceaselessly mobile, 
in comparison with the immense benefit which of now in admiration, now in disparagement of the 
course accrues to the community at large from male and female fashionables whom the carriages 
all fashionable gatherings? That the few must bore by. Nor were their mistresses, 
-oung, old, 
suffer for the benefit of the many, is an axiom and middle-aged, employed in a very different 
admitted in the conduct of all human affairs. manner at the drawing-room and l)arlour case- 
According to the rules of fashionable polity, the ments, from which points of espial they indulged 
many must suffer for the benefit of the few. in criticisms identical in spint, if not in language, 
There could not have been a more magnificent with those of the upper regions, and bearing 
day for the holding of a patrician festival. It mainly on how beautiful the gentlemen looked, 
had rained the preceding year, and snowed the and what frights the women were! Although, 
year before that; but the show of 1836 was thus much must be stated in mitigation: That 
favoured by the elements in an almost unprece- while they animadverted on the bad make of the 
dented degree. Although the gracious Lady toilettes, and the awkwardness or ugliness ofthe 
who now rules over this empire was then but a ladies, they did not "ithhold warm commenda- 
pretty young princess, it was really "Queen's tion from the quality of the garments themselves, 
weather" with ,vhich the visitors to Chiswick Enthusiastic admiration for a moire antique is 
were for a brief afternoon endowed. One cannot quite compatible with intense dislike of thc lady 
have everything one's own way, of course, and inside it. It is one thing to like a dress, but 
although the sky was T"ery blue, the sun very another to like the wearer. 
warm and bright, and the summer breeze very The lower orders were determined also to have 
gentle, there was rebellion undmfoot; and if the their part in this great afternoon, Allover the 
worm in the dust didn't turn when trodden upon, world, when sunshine is once given, the principal 
the dust itself did, even to rising up and eddying part of a festival is secured. This is why fhe 
I ' \ about, and covering the garments of fashion with Italians are so laz)'. As it is almost alwa
 s sunny 
I pulverulent particles, and half choking every in Italy, the sun-worshippers (and it is astonish- 
man, woman, and child who happened to be in ing howman
'Ghebirs there are among Christians) 
the open bet" een Hyde Park Corner and Kew are nearly alwa
-s doing nothing, or celebrating 
Bridge, Saint Somebody's festa, which is next door to 
The young ladies and gentlemen belonging to it. We see so little of the sun in England, that 
the various colleges, academies, seminaries, and we are bound to make the most of him whenever 
educational institutions in the high road from be favours us "ith an appearmlCe. The trading 
Hammersmith Broadway to Turnham-green -for classes on the road to Chiswick enjoyed their 
of course there could be no such vulgar things holidays according to the promptillgs of their 
as schools in a main thoroughfare, such low several imaginations. One abandoned his shop 
places being only to be found in by-lanes where to the care of an apprentice, and took a stroll 
children are cuffed and kicked, and don't learn towards the Pachhorse, where he met other 
calisthenics, and have fe,-ers, and don't have tradesmen similarly minded, and was, perhaps, 
French lessons-the fortunatc little bo
 s and after many admiring comments on the carriages, 
girls attached to those g
-nmasia had a half- the horses, the footmen, and the fashionables, 
holiday on the flower-show afternoon, just as induced to stroll back again, diverge from the 
their tiny brethren and sisters at Clapham and main road, and take a boat at Hammersmit.h 
Mitcham are exempted from lessons and per- Suspension Bridge for a quiet row Ul) the river. 
mitted to be all eyes for the passing cavalcade Another (but he would be inasmall way of busi- 
on the Derby Day. 'Thcir shiny well-washed ness) gravely instructed the wife of his bosom 
faces were visible over the copings of many to place a row of chairs outside his domicile, 
brick walls; their eyes shone brighter than and there, enthroned with the partner of his 
, many brass plates whereon the academical de- jO)S and his olive-branches, would smoke his 
grees of their preceptors were engraved; their pipe and take his placid glass, excl1anging the 
l,leasant countenances were embowered in green time of day and the news of the afternoon with 
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neighbours similarly employed, and otherwise 
behaving in quite a patriarchal manner. A 
third, with an e) e to business, wafered up san- 
guine placards relative to tea and coffee and hot 
water alwa)s ready; or displayed in front of his 
establishment, boards on tresscls covered '" it h 
fair white cloths, and creaking, if 110t groanin/!, 
beneath the weight of half-cut hams, fruit tarts, 
buns, and ginger beer. For do what :Fashion 
will to keep itself exclusive, and have the cream 
of thin
s, the common people will not be banÜ,hed 
from thc festivals altogethcr. They will peep 
over the palings or through thc chinks thereof; 
they will peep round the carriages and criticise 
the occupants; and what can :Fashion, itself, do 
more? Often, the common see the best of the 
fireworks; and the music of the brass bands, 
coming from a distance, falls more sweet],}' 
on their ears than of those who are privi- 
:Leged to stand within the inner enclosurc, and 
to be half deafened by the blasting and the 
braying. The purest plcasures in life are the 
cheapest ones. Once the writer .knew a gentle- 
man of a lively and convivial turn, but whose 
circle of acquaintances was limited, and who 
was, besides, so chronic an invalid as to be almost 
permanently confined to the house. At the back 
there was another house, almost always full of 
company, and where balls, supper-parties, and 
other merry meetings, were continually going on. 
1t was the valetudinarian philosopher's delight 
to sit sipping his sassafras tea at his open window 
and cry " Hear, hear," with due attention to the 
proprieties of time and place, to the eloquent 
speeches, and sometimes to join in choruses 
when songs \\ ere sung in the convivial chambers 
whose lights glimmered in the distance. No 
pleasure could be cheaper; yet he cnjoyed it 
amazingly. There was no trouble about dressing, 
about being introduced, about meeting people 
he didn't care for. lIe went away when he 
liked, without having to make, perhaps, a men- 
dacious assurance to the hostess of having spent 
a delightful evening; and he rose next morning 
without a hcadache, or, worse still, the loss of 
his heart to that pretty girl in blue. 
H some of the traders just glanced at did not 
make holiday in honour of the sun; if one 
crusty -looking cheesemonger denounced the 
whole proceedings as rubbish, and another 
secreted himself in his back parlour to brood 
over his speech at the next vestry, or Board of 
Guardians meeting; or if another, the worst 
of all, shut himsclf up to grumhle over his 
books and hard times, and scold his wife and 
children, and curse becausc thc people outside 
were enjoying thcmselves-what \\ ere these but 
I the little flaws and specks that must needs be 
fouud in the brightest social diamond! If e\'ery- 
j I body were happy, what good would there be in 
I. expatiating on the blcssings of happiness? It 
II is certain, howevcr, that the grumblers this 
. sunny aftcrnoon were in a grave minority. 
i Troops of children "ho did not belong to 
j' scminarics or educational"institutes, and perhaps 


came out of the by-lanes before alluded to, 
invaded the footwa), screamed with delight at 
the processional pageantry, and endangered 
themselves, as usual, under the carriages with- 
out gett ing run o\' cr. It is certain that the 
offspring of Want very rarely enjoy a ride in 
}'ortune's chariot, 
et arc they for ever hanging 
on behind, running close to the wheels, and 
diving beneath the horses' hoofs. 

lany persons of grave mien and determined 
appearance-peripatetic, not stationary, traders 
-were turning the sunshine and its consequent 
holiday to commercial account. 'I'here did not 
seem any great likelihood, at the first blush, of 
the Court Guide, the J3lue Book, the Peerage or 
the Baronetage, descending from their equipages 
to purchase lucifer-matches or knitted babies' 
caps, or to partake of jam tarts, gingerbread 
nuts, or apples three a penny; and the numbers 
of spcculations entered into towards that end, on 
the foot\\ay, must have appeared to the super- 
ficial as rash in conception and pregnant "ith 
disaster. But the peripatetic merchants knew 
perfectly well what they were about. There 
was somebody to buy everything they had to 
sell, and they sold accordinóly. Somebody was 
the great wandering fluctuating stream of poor 
people; and poor people are always buying 
somctlùng, and must perforce have ready money 
to pay for it. More remarkable was the fact 
that all the taverns and beer-shops 011 the line of 
road were full of guests; the men all smoking 
pipes and drinking beer; the vast majority 
of the women holding babies in one hand and 
Abernethy biscuits in the other. W by was 
this? 'Vhy is this? 1Vhy ,,,ill it be so, if augury 
can be hazarded, in ages to come? This flower- 
show was not a popular gathering. The tickets 
were ten shillings each. The people had nothing 
to do with it. 'I'hey just took a good long 
stare-not of envy, be it understood, but of lazy 
and listless curiosity, at the fine folks in the 
carriages, and then trooped into the nearest 
public-house for beer, tobacco, baby-nursing and 
biscuit - munching. There is surely a dreary 
sameness about the amusements of the English 
people; and, for aught we know, the s,}'stem 
adopted of rigorously excluding them from any- 
thing that is to be seen, and fencing them off by 
barriers and reserved scats, just as though they 
were unc1ean animals, from every trumpery 
section of infinite space where something humanly 
considered grand is going on, may havc been 
carried a little t.oo far. Gentility has robbed the 
poor play-goer of his best seats in the pit, and 
made them into stalls. The gallery even, once 
specially appropriated to the gods, has now its 
ampl1Ìtheatre stalls. The railway formula has 
penetrated everywhere. All is first, second, and 
third class, from refreshment-rooms to funerals. 
Neither pit-stalls nor railway formulæ '\ere 
thought much of, however, in the year '36, and 
the honest folk enjo,}'ing their outing, took tbeir 
pipes and malt liquor, nursed their bantlings and 
ate their biscuits because there was nothing else 
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for them to do, and without asking t.he reason 
why. The present age is always asl-.ing- 1he 
reason "h
r, and may be much the better for it ; 
-which I hope it is. 
H 'Was about five o'clock in the evening when 
the gardens at Chiswick were most thronged, 
and "hen a Babel of silvery tongues echoed 
on malachite la" n and gravel walk, t.hat a 
gentlcman's cabriolet of the pcriod-a "cab," as 
.it was \ cry modestly named (at tIle risk of being 
confounded with the plebeian high-hung saffron- 
hued vehicles with a seat for the driver at one 
side), passed swiftly by Turnham-green, and so 
to the gardens of the Horticultmal Society. It 
was a faultless cab; exquisitely appointed. 
s}Jining in its evcr)' llart like a pair of Wel- 
lingtons fresh home from the tip-top maker's, 
The tiger was a Lilliputian phenomenon, with 
aplmrellHy three tightly -fittin!:i natural skins: one 
of leather, bifurcated for his nethers: another 
of pepper and salt cloth for his coat: a third of 
jettJ"-black surmounted wit.h brown streaks for his 
top boots. Portions of his epidermis they must 
have been; for although, if artificial, he might 
have got them on, it was beyond the range of 
human possibility that he could ever get thf'm 
off. Stay, an addit.ional article must be mentioned 
in regard to his buckskin gloves. With shining 
livery buttons, \\ ith a tight little belt round his 
tight little waist, and a hat bound with silver 
cord, this domestic" as surelJ" the tig-hte::,t tiger 
that ever was seen. 
He leaped down, like an elfin 
room as he was, 
when the cab stopped, and in three bounds was 
at thc head of the great brown champing horse. 
Then the apron was flung- open, and a gentle- 
man descended, and said, "Drive back to 
town!" ,rhereupon the nimble tiger skimmed, 
so to speak, in the airiest manlier to the vacant 
J)lace, 
athered up the reins in his tiny buek- 
slinned hand, gave the \\ hip a gentle flourish 
about the plated harness of the brown horse, and 
departed at an agile trot. 
The late occupant, and, it is to be presumed, 
owner, of this vehicle, having been duly bmshed 
down by one of the red jackets who had come 
specially from Pall- :Mall for the occasion, pre- 
sented his ticket and entered the gardens. He 
was a tremendous dandy, in an age of dandies. 
, II The Brummel t)-pe was not ) et extinct. The 
heavy languid dragoon-lile dandy, with his loose 
clothes, looser slouch, and pendent moustaches, 
had not yet made his appearance. The only 
things loose about the dandy, then, were his 
morals, The owner of the cabriolet was the 
brisk, alert, self-satisfied dandy of the time. The 
tailor, the shirtmaker, tbe boot maker, the stay- 
i I maker, the hairdresser, could do no more for him 
I than they had done. They had exhausted their 
faculties in adorning him. Another lappel to the 
coat, another curl to the coiffure, another whiff 
of perfume about him, and the dandy would have 
been spoiled, As it. was, he ,\ as as perfect as a 
man could be with three underwaisteoats, a veQ 
high shouldered higher collared coat with veh et 
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collar and cuffs, lavender pantaloons very fig-hUy 
strapped over l}is boots, a hat with a turned up 
hrim, a voluminous shirt frill with diamond studs 
down the breast, white kid gloves, and a gold- 
headed cane with a long silk tassel. 
Dress makes up so much of the dandiacal entity 
that the descriptionofthis ineffable person's coun- 
tenance has been temporarily overlooked. It 
was worth looking at. A dandy face, but not 
a monk
yfied, not a simpering' one. His age 
seemed to be between thirty and forty; but 
it was evident that at no very remote period he 
had been an eminently handsome man. His 
teeth were beautiful. His hands and feet '\\ ere 
in a concatenation accordingly. He had a 
charming red and white complexion. His 
hair was black and glossy, and admirably ad- 
justed. So, too, with his mathematically cut 
whiskers and chin tuft. Moustaches he had 
none. When he smiled, he showed the beautiful 
teeth a good deal; when his glove was off, he 
made a liberal display of the emerald and diamond 
rings on his dainty white hand. There was no 
finding any fault with the man's oub\ ard appear- 
ance, for albeit expensively dressed, and with a 
great gold chain meandering over his cut velvet 
waistcoat, and a double diamond pin in his 
cravat, he looked from head to foot a gentleman. 
It should nnallv be mentioned that there were 
two trifling drm;backs to his good looks. Across 
his left cheek, almost from the corner of the 
mouth to the eye, there ran a very deep scar, 
which when he talked turned livid. His eJ es, 
too, "ere very colourless and sunken, and there 
were brownish rings beneath them. But for 
these the dandy would Lave been an Adonis. 
He was evidently very well known. He 
stopped to speak to ladies belonging to the élite. 
He was asked whether he had been to the 
duchess's ban; whether he was going to the 
marchioness's rout. His replies were affirma- 
tive. He was tapped on the arm with pretty 
parasols and scent bottles, and scolded prettily 
for not having executed some commission, ac- 
cepted some invitation, joined some junketing 
recently afoot. Clearly our dandy was very 
popular among the sex. Nor did the men treat 
him with less favour. 
There came up my Lord Carlton, a wild rake 
of the time, and deep player, with little Harry 
Jermyn, his admirer, crony, toad
, on his arm. 
" How do, Griffin ?" was his lorùship's saluta- 
tion. "Monsous baw stopping here. Confounded 
military band blows roof of one's }}ead off. Come 
awar, Griffin, and have a hand at piquet at my 
rooms in to\\ n." 
"I would with pleasure," Griffin ans".ered
 
"but 1'\ e a little business to transact in this 
neighbourhood before I return." 
"Business?" echoed his lordshil)' "Business at 
a flo\\ er-show? Dooced queer 1) lace for business, 
Griilin. You hm'en't turned marl.et gardener?" 
" 11 y a des Hems animées," quoth little Mr. 
J erill) n. "All the Chiswick roses don't grow on 
bushes." . 
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"N one are gro\\ ing ehe" here hereabouts for 
me," smiled the dandy. lifting his hat for the 
hundredth time to l\. passing party of laùies. 
"Then what are you going to stop here for, 
"hen it's time to go back to town?" Lord Carl- 
ton pursued, elevating his e)cbrows in pardon- 
able amazement. " Going to look at a horse ?" 
" No." 
"Goin"" to dine at lliehmond ?"-his lordship 
said "W
lllnond," but it would bc both tedious 
and indecorous to givc typographical expression 
to his defective ling-uals. 
".Ko. I lunched very late, just beforc coming 
I ùown; ant! if I dine at all, it will not be till 
ni".ht ." 
I. 
( Never mind, my ho
, ) ou'll get plcnty of 
I suppcr at Crocky's," :Mr. Jerm
n here cut in. 
A slight cloud passed aCl'O:.S thc whitc forehead 
of the dand), but he chaseël it away with au airy 
to:.s of the head. 
"Of which club," hc bl:mdly rctortcd, "
Ir. 
Jcrmyn is not, I fear, a membcr?" 
"Got nothing but black balls," his lordship 
added, Ly way of confirmation, and with a loud 
chuckle. "Poor fello'\\-, his proposer stayed 
a'\\ay, and his 
econder came from Scotland on 
purpo
e to pill Lim. T]lere was one white 
ball, but that" as from a fcllow who '" as short- 
sighted, and popped his pill into the ,\ rong side." 
"Mr. Jerll1)n ,\ill have, I trust, better luck 

ext ti,me," 

marlcd Griffin. "Had I not been 
III ParIs- 
" At :Fraseati's ?" intcrposed his noLle friend. 
" In Paris," he continued, taking no notice of 
the interruption, "
lr. Jerm
n might ha\e 
reckoned on my humble support. I should have 
been delighted to find him one of us." 
"Yes, I dare say you would," acquiesced Lord 
Carlton. "Harry's a \"ery good fellow, and Las 
plenty of feathers ready to be plucled, before 
he is fit to be made into a compote de pigeons, 
You'd have given him two white balls, I'm surc 
)'ou would, Griffin." 
"Oh yes, I'm sure you would," repeated 1.11'. 
Jermyn. The assurance was double-barrelled- 
susceptible of tu 0 meanings. Mr. Henry J ermJ n 
hated the dandy for belonging to a club to \\ hich 
he had himself failed to procure admittance, 
although he "ell knew that the honorary co- 
membership might prove in the long run costly 
if not ruinous. Yet he wonld. have jumped for 
joy, had the exquisite addressed as Griffin offered 
to propose him. 
"Never mind, Harry," his good-natured lord- 
ship obsen ed. <<Safe to gct in next time. Can't 
kcep you out. 13esides," he added, turning to 
the dandr, <<the fellows made a mista1.e after 
all. They took Harry for big Jack J erll1} n - you 
know big Jack-the racing man who was in the 
Eighth, and le":tllted after Kewmarlet the year 
beforc last. They thought it was all up with 
Jack, and didn't care about having :t rook in the 
dovecot. By Jove! If they knew that HalTY 
was to have all his grandmother's mone\-how 
II old is she, Harry 1 -ho'd ha "0 been elccted nmnU- 
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mousl}, and }'eceived with a salute of tv. cDt
r -I-'De 
guns." 
<<111', Crockford must ha, e shed tears "hen 
informed of the sad truth," rcmarlcd thc dandy, 
with sardonic politem""5. "Ho\\C\"er, fortune 
will male amcnds. I hope to mcct Mr, Jcrmyn 
as a fellow-member at supper in St. James's- 
street as soon after his grandmamma's decease 
as possible. And the dandy, lifting his hat for 
thc hundred and tenth time that aftemoon, 
strolled awar. 
"Monsous "ell-prescrved man, Griffin Blunt," 
Lord Carlton said, looling TI ith carcless admi- 
ration aft cr his retreatiug friend; "wears very 
well. 
Iust be forty, if he's a day." 
" He looks queer ahout the c} cs," 
1r. J crmyn 
\ enturecl to observe, in mild disparagrment, 
"Late hours," explained. Ills lord:.ltip, who 
gcnerallr "ent to bed ahout four in the morning 
and rose about three in thc afternoon. " Griffin 
is a shocking night-crow." 
".What do they call him Griffin for, and \\ ho 
is he ?" 
"How amazingly raw )"ou are!" exclaimed 
his lordship, elevating his e}ebrows in some sur- 
prise. "Don't} ou know that Frank J3lunt goes 
by the name of Griffin, because he used to wcar 
a scaly green-silk coat" hen he drove his eurricle 
at the timc of the Regenc}'? Dooced queer 
time it must ha"e been, too, and dooced queer 
fellows. Should have liked to belong to that 
set, only they drank so dooced hard." 
<< Has hc any money? How does he get his 
living ?" 
"How should I know? P'r'aps he's his grand- 
mother's heir, if hc hasn't sold the rcversion. 
You'd better ask him. He's apt to turn crusty 
sometimes. He got that scar on his cheek in 
'15, in a duel with a French dragoon officer in 
Paris. Griffin Blunt \\ as in garrison at Ver- 
sailles' and came up to dine in the Palais Ro}"al, 
and the dragoon picked a quarrel with him about 
Waterloo-they were alwa}s picking quarrels, 
those French fellows, at that time-and Griffin 
knocked him down; and then they fought" ith 
sabres in the Bois de Vineennes, and Grill:ìn had 
his pretty face laid open; but, b
 Jove! he killed 
thc dragoon." 
" And what does he do now?" 
".What a lot of questions you ask! I'm not 
his godfathers and. his godmothers, 1 bclie\ e he 
sold out after the peace, and went to India to 
grow indigo, or buy opium, or shake the pagoda- 
tree, or something of that sort. 'Veil, he came 
back, and he's been on town these ten years; at 
least, I've lnown him ever since I came up from 
Oxford." 
"Est-il mauvais sujet p" 
lr. Jerm)"ll aslcd. 
" I belie\e. he's about as bad as bad can be," 
coolly replied Lord Carlton. << He's worse than 
I am, and. that's saying a good deal." 
<< And about his mone)'?" 
"Don't lnow an
 thing about it. lIe li\ c:) 
high, and must spend three thousand a ,\car. 
Charming little house- in Curzon-street. Goes 
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Char .DickeD"] ALl, rIlE YEAR ROL:',Ð 
drummer beats tLe c am' r be cI - I \nd 11 e .-r d. /1 k 
ad
.lD(' or he retrea I m t IJA. LI1 
eJ r 'nk, and pi .:1.1 
the band of the Ro al Hor i roar B at tIn e ue.1. ï; L I've 
the Ch.UW1c
 FlOwe; S ,nad L e beoo of i. wh'\t'!' i, . -G - _\ 1 
"hen their labour 1F o\"er 11- er' vfl Ht IT of E""'ÙDJ-an-J 
 
gra..IL ous cold mea..5 and beu. and. the - ..ePper.....h - lSmyd :d'fri -1.La.s 
master shared behreen them a lunt me d:::Ia- and I can wr:.e all I ...ant 
 11 - 
tive. eaves and l'(,..nd the II" '. t.f. 1 · f 
1" book, and the.! :'" ro r ( 
i away f r me and 1 ) e . p A.. I ) 
the penCIl in t , tJey ...(..0 t I me Ltye a 
to cut It ...ith. !SO ...hen l'\"e yorke<... d:J1rD 
tue cedar (as if I "':IS mad! ,\By I 
what ...ood the lead of a pencil 5 I 
I to Etruddles, and hë 
 it f f 
ò:)truidles is out of the YaV, I b 1 ... i 
away. 11 th re a3 I er.. h bare to wn 
with, Bot I must 11' ....a- e my ! I ...ant 
1O!!1' to m,. id at onre. I am ' t 

n. 'Wbère shalll be;in? Anyw 
Wbv n raise your pavements up 0 Ù 
floors of the houses. X tall tL PUeL. in 
London at once (that be a m..l L .1), 
but by de-_TeeS, and as opp...rtunit! off red - 
Ta1..e Reaent-street for m....1ance. .b _ you, 
I know Rf"øent-street ...ell, and have 0 en 
nearly been run oyer at ha awful eroc:... 
the ëlTcus where i joins Orlord-rtreet. 'Why 
uot have an iron balcony toile ...hole lell h of 
Re
nt-street on a le,.ël wi h tI e fi -8 
window5 to be used as the promer de frr foot- 
passer
r5 . lou couldn't do i a ('n
 b 
bv d
 you mij1t. be@innÏng u the C rt..! 
Tllen mÍ..
t a su ;->n made once by ad M 
friend of mine (C lumbos 
.art
) be- " j 
out completely. His idea
, th.l 
 ir n 
brid_ es should be thro1rIl up over tLe em.. nO'S 
at the Circ
 and a CL -tal idea It Y8! "" eL, 
mv iron balcony would be lile a continuaL n of 
tuese bridgec-. .or the briL
 ...ould be a COII- 
tlIlUation of tbe iron balcony, and so yo-.... Ii 
be able to.-a.lk strai..øbt on when TOU , t'> 
tbe crn- :ring, and take no account of tbe l. rr= 
omnibu
, and 
,roarir alo
, underr th 
you. But the wiseacres ...bo think tLat I LaTe 
no w("" _-bed all the diffi-:-ùties of my ..:an wiJ 
say, u And pray....hat is to become ohbe 5' ."' 
1Iy ans...er is ready instantlT. Raise it .D {fW , 
and let. tbe sho
ronts be õn tbe 
t. ÍI-._-ad 
of the ground Boor, ....hich shoùd then be LSe-J 
(or storehouses, or whate\"er the upper pon.. _3 
of the ho1beS are used for no.... Once more I 
repeat, you must do all this by dmee::.. T 
is tbe great secret. Do i 
nally. 
How pretty it would be Jb well as conyer 
Tbe balcony or iron pavemen ...ollH be 5 
ported on pillars of tbe same m tal, and WI d 
communicate with the carr -road by occa5" 
stai
 at the Ct"r'"

''';' All i"'e 5 r 
streets would be left- as t
v are. There' n..) 
difficulty in c
ir;:, o'('er tbëm; an
 sor 
'('ou were on mv rai
 pavemeut m Rt ent- 
stree . and wanted to turn into Co dtÙ-" reet, 
for instance, YOU W"Ould d--..cend the ìaircase 
at tbe corner. on which ..ide you hked, and 
would proceed aJon.r the pa\"emen of r 
tuorou are euc ly as usual. (T Te 


SrGGESTIO:XS FROM A MA
liC. 


THE communication here gwen to the readers 
of this periodical reached the office of 1a..3 pull.l- 
cation under CIrcumstances of unparall led sin- 
gal rity. 
An immense pacb. apperüed on the table 
one moI'llÌD@', whICh had been left, as was stated 
. nllouslyoutside. "on approval.' It must be 
owned that the dimensions of the S.lppr .d ma- 
nuscript were, to jud!!'e from tbe out-ide, ratJer 
alarm ill!!, but it was none h.e 1 determi.,rl 
that in this, as in otber cases, justice hould be 
done to tbe yolunteer contributor. Tne parcel 
was opened. What was the surprise of "toe 
ma
emenC to find nothing inside but an old 
and much worn co.Ev of Golasmith's Abridgment 
of the HistO" of Lngland. 
The book was about to be ßung as Ie, ...hen 
:Mr. Thomas Idle, ...bo \r.LS loi
ring in the 
office at the time, happenine in sheer listless- 
ness to turn over the pa
 of tbe volume, sud- 
denJy uttered the dissyllable .. Hullo. · A 
general rush was made to...ards tl.e spot from 
which tbis sound emanated, and it was then 
found that the volume of Goldsmith ....as 
coyered, as to tbe By-leaves and the margins 
of tbe pages, with manuscript wntten in pencil, 
which, when it bad been deciphered with much 
difficulty, came out in the form of the subjoined 
article. 
All endea'\"onrs to trace the authorship of tbe 
paper ha'('e been made in nin. It had been left 
at tbe office-tbis was all tbe information that 
...as to be go -by a stout 
-natured-looking 
personL.
, with busbv whiskers, and dre.sed in a 
sbootïni-jaclet: "hóhad handed tbe "pac
 in 
with a grin, and with tbe remar.l, ., lou won't 
often 
t anythin!! lil.e t ,I'll be bound :., 
The man
ript begins tbus : 


'Ine straw "WÏth which mv hair is decorated 
has failed lately to afford me the pleasure which 
it was wont to lrive. Tbe lath ....hich I have 
furbished up. and made into a sceptre, will not 
do, either. It was a great consolation to me at 
first, but it h3S ceased to be !SO now. Xo


 
will give me any satÏ5factÏ,>n except the 
 
se
ion of pens. inl., and paper, by mean.g of 
whic
 to impart my rapidly Bowing Ideas to the 
public. Id ! Flow
 ideas! Thev crowd 
and nlsh into my brain, trampling on - one an- 
other's heels at such a rate that I can keep 
tI1em in no sort of order-and they are such 
nluable id
, that they would set the ...hole 
world to I'Íl?hts if the whole world oolv iillew 
about them. . 
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by-thc-by, migllt remain just as it is under t11(' 
iron arcade, and would be a pleasant refuge ill 
rainy weather.) 
Now something of this sort-1 am not 
bigoted to my own scheme-but something of 
this sort ",ill have to be done. Even when I 
was a gentleman at large, some two years ago 
now, I have waited and waited at some of the 
principal crossings in London for an opportunity 
of getting over, till my poor nerves got into such 
a state that I could hardly take advantage of the 
chance" hen it did come. Of comse the thing 
is much worse now, and what will it be five 
years hencr? Modern nerves are more delicate 
and susceptible than ancient nerves, and yet they 
are in some respects more severely tried. I am 
told that already people collect in groups at 
some of the London crossings waiting till the 
police come to their assistance. .What will this 
come to, I ask again, five years hence? 
So much for that idea. N ow for the next, 
Let me see, "hat is the next? 
When I kept house-an undertaking of such 
fearful difficulty, and surrounded with such 
severe mental trials, that my having anything 
to do with it is one of the causes of nlY being 
llere, by mi
take-when I kept house I observed, 
for my occupation led me to look out of window 
a good deal, that. the street in which I resided 
was much frequented by a class of gentry wit.h 
greasy hair, wearing caps instead of hats, with 
a general second-hand look about everything 
they had on, with villanous faces, and with bags 
or sacks slung over their shoulders. Sometimes 
these individuals carried work-boxes or tea- 
caddies in their hands: the boxes in question 
being held open, in order to show the splendour 
of their interiors. Now, I remarkeù that these 
men were always looking down into the areas, that 
they always appeared to be communicating by 
signs, or sometimes by word of mouth, with the 
servants, and that everything they did" as done 
in a furtivc and sheepish mannel', very disagree- 
able to witness. Their communications with the 
servants would often terminate in a descent of 
the area steps, but it was always remarkable 
that no one of t.he individuals of whom I speak 
ever opened an area gate, or, indeed, did any- 
thing else without first glancing over his shoulàer 
to right and left, looking first up the street and 
then down the street. On emerging from the 
area, that sallie look was repeated before the 
man would venture out into the street, 
Sometimes it would happen, naturally enough, 
that one of these men would, in the course of 
his day's work-what work ?-arrive at the 
house then tenanted by me, and, little sllspecting 
that I was hiding behind the wire blind and lis- 
tening with all my might, would go through his 
usual manæuvres in front of my dining-room 
window. .Watching till oue of the servants 
chanced to approach the kitchen window, he 
would try to attract her attcntion by gently 
rattling a tea-caddy against the railings, and 
then, attention once caught-it was easily done, 
Heaven knows-he would begin cajoling- the 
women, and calling the cook" mum :" an otl'ence 


in itself which ought to be visited with trans- 
portation. 
""\\T ant a nice work-box, mum-nice tea- 
caddy, mum?" the sneak would berrin. 
The sen-ants, I suppose, answe
ed only by 
signals: at any rate, I could hear nothing of 
their replies. The sneak looked up and down 
tlJe street again, and then crouched down so 
as to be nearer the kitchen window. He also 
swung the bag off his shoulder, to be able to 
get at its contents. 
"Nice \York-box or caddy, mum! very rea- 
sonable, mum, Nice ribbings of all colours! 
Bit of edging, ladies, for your caps." 
The telegraphing from below would seem to 
be in the negative, though not sufficiently so 
to discourage this wretched sneak. He got 
nearer to the gate, and again. looked up and 
down the street. 
"Make an exchange, mum, if you like! A 
old pair of gentleman's boots, if you've got such 
a thing, mum, or a gentleman's old 'at or coat, 
ladies. Take a'most any think in change, ladies, 
if it was even so much as a humbrella, or an 
old weskit, or a corkscrew." 
And what business, pray, had mv female 
servants with boots, hats, waistcoats, 
 or cork- 
screws, in their possession? If these articles 
were given .to that disgusting sneak, who, at 
the conclu
lOn of the last sentrnee quoted, 
made his way furtively down the kitchen steps, 
w here could they possibly come from? "\Yomen 
servants do not wear coats and ,,'aistcoats and 
hats, nor do they generally have corkscrews of 
their own in their possession. 
.Why are these area sneaks allowed? They 
may be identified by anybody, but by a police- 
man especially, at a single glance. 1-Vhy are 
they allowed to pursue their avocations? My 
beloved friend Featherhead here, who has con- 
tinual information from outside the walls, tells 
me that lately several robberies have been traced 
to these detestable creatures. Featherhead has 
a bee in his bonnet, poor fellow, but he is truth 
itself; I can depend implicitly upon what he 
tells me, and it really seems to me, that if you 
go on allowing these area-sneaks to spend their 
days in wandering about the less frequented 
streets, corrupting the servants, and making 
them as great thie
es as they (the sneaks) are 
themselves, you must be much madùer than any 
of us poor fellows who are living-wrll, in re- 
tirement. 
I want to know, not that this has anything 
to do with the last subject-why should it? I 
suppose I may adopt a disjointed stJle if I 
choose-I want to know why, among you out- 
side, the young men, the bachelors, are made 
so much more comfortable than they ought 
to he? You cannot keep them out of some 
of their luxuries and comforts, it is true. They 
live in central situations at trifling rents. 
They take their meals at clubs, where they are 
provided with such food as is hardly to be ob- 
tained anywhere else. Thev have no respon- 
sibilities, "no anxieties wOl
thy of the name. 
_'\ nd, as if this was not enough, what else do 
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you do to encourage them in celibacy? You 
allow them at any age to accept your hos- 
pitalities, and you expect no rcturn, and you 
chargc them twelve shillings only for the privi- 
ll..'ge of wearing a demi-gritfin rampant on thcir 
little fingers, while the married man has to pay 
twenty-four. Now this, I say, is too bad. 'fhe 
bachelor is a selfish luxurious wretch, able to 
do more with three hundred a year th.111 thc 
family man can with three thousand. Tax 
him thcn-tax him heavily. He is young and 
strong, and able to endure-grind him down with 
taxation till he groans under the load, and then 
when he becomes a married man, and a worthy 
useful citizen, lighten his load instead of increas- 
ing it. And at the same time that we bully these 
seÌfish young dogs of bachelors, would it not be 
judicious to take a hint or two from them. 
How is it that they manage to get a maximum 
of enjoyment out of a minimum of expenditure? 
l
y cOlllbinat
on. And why shouldn't married 
people combme as well as bachelors? Not 
combine socially, I don't mean that, but pecu- 
niarily; as they already do to get their sup- 
plies of water, their gas, the books that they 
want to read. ",r e ought to have club cham- 
bers for families. Great big handsome houses 
lct off in floors. For want of thesc we havc 
ruined our town; we havc made metropolitan 
distances so vast that we want railways from 
one part of the town to another; we are in- 
volved, each one of us, in an enormous expen- 
diture for which we only get the smallest amount 
of comfort. In the present state of society, 
the providing for families should be the work 
of a professional man. .Why are you a house- 
holder, which is another name for a persecuted 
miserable swindled wretch ?-why are you to 
be bothered with mysterious papers about gas- 
rates, and \\ ater-rates, and poor-rates, and police- 
rates, besides ten thousand other cares and 
botherations, which are at once vexatious and 
unworthy of your attention. Let it be the 
business-and a very profitable business it might 
be-of a professional man to take a house or 
houses, to attend to the rates, taxes, and repairs, 
and to superintend and watch its kitchen arrange- 
ments as carefully as such matters are looked after 
by the committee of a club. 
" If you please, sir, the thor has set in and all 
the pipes is burst ;"-" lfyou plea:se, sir, the man 
'ave called to see about the biler, and he says 
could he speak to you about. it ;"-" There's a 
party in the 'all, sir, as wishes to see you about 
the gas-meter, 
 hieh he says a Hew one is 
wanted." Such announcements as these, together 
with incessant intimations that, "A gentleman 
has called for the pore-rate, and has been twice 
before," are familiar to everv .British house- 
holder. .What bliss to hear no 
10re allusions to 

uch matters, and to m:tke ovcr a cheque once a 
quarter to an individual who would take all such 
troublesome matters otT your hands for ever! 
I have no space to dwcll longer on this 
particular suggestion. I was thinking just 
now of sOlllethin
 else that [ wHllted to say 
-\\ hat was it? Oh, I remember: 
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Why don't you imprO\ e your strcet con- 
veyances ? As to omnibuses, they are beyond 
hope. A famt attempt was made to do somethinl"l' 
with thcm, but. it S0011 subsided, and you hav
 
lapsed back into your old grooves again. But 
don't you think somethin R might be done with 
the cabs? Why not follow the plan adopted 
on railwa)s, and have first and second-class 
cabs. According to the present arrangement, 
you go to the play with your wife, in a vehicle 
whieh just before has been occupied by 
ix 
drunken blackguards returning from a foot 
race, or cven by worse customers. If there were 
first-class and second-class cabs, such objection- 
able people would hail the latter, on account of 
the difference in price. And keeping still to 
the cab question, why don't you bave some 
means of communicating with the driver with- 
out thrusting your head and half your body ont 
of the window? Even by doing that, you can 
hardly make yourself heard, in a crowded 
thoroughfare, till you ha\"e got past the house 
you wanted to stop at, or the street up whieh 
you should haTe turned. By means of a flexiblc 
tube you might give your direction with ease, 
withont stirring from your place, or bawling 
yourself hoarse. And would it be too much to ask 
that in close cabs t here should always be a light 
inside after nightfall? As it is, you plunge into 
the interior of that dark receptacle tor locomo- 
tive humanity, compelled to take your chance of 
plumping down upon a scat on which some in- 
considerate person has just before deposited a 
pair of boots thickly encrustcd wilh mud. There 
is a lamp outside the Hansom; why don't you 
have a lamp inside the four-wheeler? And taIl- 
ing of Hansoms, how is it that the public puts 
up with that guillotine window? "\Ve have a very 
mce fellow ill this establishment who once broke 
one of those windows with his nose-the feature 
is a large one, and the scar is upon it to this 
hour, If it is not possible to make a window 
altogether outside the cab, allowin
 a good space 
betwecn it and the apron for ventila.tion, at least 
the window as at present existing might be left 
to the management of the individual inside the 
cab. The majority of persons who have sense 
enoug-h to find their way into one of these 
vehicles, would probably be capable of the 
mental and bodily effort of dealing with the 
window. But it is a curious thing, and difficult 
to account for, that all persons who are profes- 
sionally mixed up \\ ith horses and carriages 
always treat you as if in all matters connected 
with eithcr you \\ere a perfect baby. I must 
leave this subject of Hansoms and four-\\ heeler
. 
I come to my most important suggestion. It is 
new. It is practical. It gets us-the country 
generally-the government-the people-out of 
a difficulty. It is economical. 
I have to propose a new method of rewarding 
merit in this country: a new way of di
tinguish- 
ing those amon
 our citiæns who have earned a 
right to our approval, aud on whom it is the 
general \\ ish to confer some g-re,
t pnblic e\"i- 
dence of our respect and gratitude. Hitherto, 
when we ha\c sought to do hOilour to a great 
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man, or to render an illustrious name additionally 
illustrious, it has been our custom to erect a 
monument. 
Now, my desire is to establish a system the 
very reverse of this. I propose that in grateful 
remembrance of every great man who ariscs 
I among us, instead of putting up a statue, or 
, ather monument, we go to work with axc and 
hammer, and PULL O
E DOWN! 
i Here would be a stimulus to exertion! 
Gracious powers! who that loved his conntry 
I -or rather his town-would not strain every 
nerve to excel in his own particular department, 
: I when the hope was before him of delivering 
his fellow-creatures from one of those terrific 
mon
ters, the public statues! Once let the 
edict go forth, once let it be distinctly under- 
stood that any man who achieved greatness 
might not only feel secure himself from ever 
appearing in one of our public places with a 
scroll in one of his hands, and tights on both 
, his legs, but that he would secure to himself 
the glory of abolishing a London statue-once 
let this be understood, and 1 believe there 
I would be no end to our greatness as a nation. 
How would the flagging energies of a virtuous 
rising man revive as he passed the Duke of 
York's Column, or George the Third's Pigtail, 
or George the Fourth's curly wig, and said to 
himself, "A little more labour, a little longer 
effort, and, thou monstrosity, I shall lay thee 
level with the dust." 
Some one has remarked that we are not a 
military nation, From the moment when this 
plan of mine is adopted-as of course it will 
be-we shall become so. What will a man 
not do, what hardship will he not encounter, 
wbat danger will he not face, with the thought 
deep down in the rece5ses of his heart, that he 
is not only combating his country's foes, but 
that he is helping to lift that load of horror 
off the arch at the top of Constitution-hill! 
From one end of our social scale to the other 
am whole community would feel this additional 
stimulus to exertion. Even the illustrious 
prince in whose presence it has never been my 
good fortune to bask, would be urged OIl in a 
glorious and virtuous career by the t.hought 
that one day the 
tatue of his great-uncle might 
by his greatness be swept away from the surface 
of Trafalgar-square, or that his noble acts would 
remove another great-uncìe from King William- 
street, where he inten-upts the traffic by vainly 
offering a coil of rope for sale, and depresses 
the spirits of the passers-by in a perfectly inex- 
cusable manner. All classes, I say, would feel 
this stimulus. The politician would look at 
Lord Geor
e Bentinck, and, shaking his fist at. 
him, would mutter, "Thy days are numbered." 
The medical man would think of Jenner, and 
sign his prescription with a bolder hand. "Fiat 
pilula, ruat J ennerum !" 
And consider how remarkable it is that the 
bronze coinage should have come into existence 
just at the mot
lent when we are likely to have 
so m.uch bronze thrown upon our hands. -What 
unnumbered pennies there must be in the length 


and breadth of that fearful statue of the Duke 
of .Wellington. Wh.v, there must be chanrre for 
a fi \'e-shilling-piece in llÌs nose. The co
ked- 
h2: t would be a dO\:TY for. a princess. The 
stIrrups-hut the mmd shrInks before the con- 
templation of such wealth. 
PROPOSED "FORM. 
'1'0 His Excellency General Lord * ;:, * * .,. ;
, 
Field-i\Iarshal, &c, &c. &c. 
l\Iy Lord, 
We hasten to approach your lordship wit.h 
ou
 heartfelt congratulations on your safe 
arn val on these shores, and also on the suc- 
cess which has attended your arms in every 
action in which vou have been enrrarred while 
defending the iñterest'3 of that gr
at country 
which you so adequately and nobly represent. 
1,y e are directed to com-ey to your 10rdshiD 
the acknowledgments of your gracious sovê- 
reign for the services rendered by you to your 
country, and we are further directed to add to 
the honourable titles ",hich already adorn your 
name, those of ;-&c. &c. &c, 
But a prouder distinction yet awaits your 
lordship; one which it will be more glorious 
to you to receive, and for us to confer. 
It has bren decided that such services as 
those by which you have recently so eminently 
distinguishcd yourself, are worthy of some more 
marked commemoration than any which mere 
titles, however illustrious, can afford. "" e have 
to announce to you that it is the intention of 
the sovereign of this country to confer upon 
you the highest honour which a monarch can 
give, or a subject receive. 
It has, doubtless, not escaped the notice of 
one so well acquainted with our metropolis as 
your lordship, that in one of its principal tho- 
roughfares, at the entrance to one of its principal 
parks, in the immediate vicinity of its clubs 
and its Tattersall's, there exists a monster of 
noisome and appalling proportions, which, be- 
sides being the terror of the neighbourhood in 
which it is located, has disgraced the name of 
Britain in those foreign countries which the ru- 
mour of its existence has unfortunately reached. 
This monster it has been your proud privilege 
to depose from his high place. An enemy to 
the fair name of this country, almost as much 
so as those other enemies over whom you have 
lately triumphed-that monster has fallen before 
your victorious approach, and beneath the spot 
which was once its lair may now be seen your 
lordship's name, in bold characters, and under- 
neath it the simple inscription-" OVERTIIROW
 
BY THIS PUBLIC BE
EFACTOR." 
As your lordship's fellow-countrymen pass 
that inscl'iptioll in thcir daily walks, not only 
will the remembrance of the numerous exploits 
with which your name is associated be kept 
continually before them, but their gratitude to- 
wards the man who has dclivered his country 
from a terror and a shame, will be reawakened 
from day to day, and from hour to hour. 
Feeling that nothing-we could add would give 
any additional value to this tribute whicb "e 
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bave thus the honour of offering- to your lord- 
ship, we will now withdraw, wishing your lorù- 
ship long- life and health, and m:my a plea
ant 
ride under t hat arch on Constitution-hill which 
"ill henceforth be always associatcd with your 
proudest triumphs and your most glorious 
achievements. 
1V care, &c. &c. 
(Signed) 


There! I'vc come to the end of the space at 
my disposal, and can say no more; but if you'll 
only scnd me another big book-say Hansard's 
Debates-I'll annotate it with suggestion3 by 
the dozen. 
By.the-by, does it st.rike you, or any of your 
readers, that Olivcr Goldsmith was at all 
mad? 


THE LABOURS OF THOR. 


nEI
G A :SORSE LEGE
D FRO:\[ THE PROSE EDDA. 
TllI
 path to the giants' country 
Lies o'er a broad deep cliff-bound sea, 
Through forest and swamp, o'er fell and moor, 
And waste, and b:uren, stony amI poor; 
None since the earliest days of yore 
Have crossed that sea, or stood on that shore, 
Yet Thor once by a magic cluc 
Traversed it seeking deeds to do. 
. . . . . 
There was the city; it stood on a plain 
Treeless and open to wind and rain. 
The. walls rose up and met the stars, 
But its gates were guarded with triple bar!:. 
Thor, he wrestled with beam and bolt, 
Gave many a twisting angry jolt, 
But in vain. So then, as a weasel creeps, 
Between the stalks of the wheatsheaf heaps, 
He angrily slipped; how the wise god's thought 
All Loki's barriers set at nought. 
He fouml the palace, 'twas vast and high, 
"Pith golden turreh; that clove the sky, 
And seeing a door wide open stand, 
He entered, and saw the giant band 
Seated on benches around the hall, 
And Loki throned above them alL 
They gravely bowed, but the king austere, 
Cried, frowning, " Who i:3 this stripling here? 
The warrior Thor? let him merit his fame 
By doing some deed that is fitting his name." 
Loki of Utgard, that wily king, 
Smiled at Thor's angry challenging, 
"Uut he arose, amI his giant race, 
And came to a broad and level place, 
Then called to Hugi, one of his train, 
To race with Thor on that grassy plain. 
Tears of rage were in Thor's fierce eyes, 
He ran as fast as the swallow flies, 
nut as the arrow the Lird o'ertakes, 
Swifter than fire in the dry grass brakes, 
H ugi outran him and reached the place, 
Then turned and met Thor face to face. 
"Bra,-ely lost," cried Loki then, 
"But II ugi is fleeter than gocis or men." 
"Bring me a drinking-horn," cried Thor, 
" I challenge you giants, onc or a score." 
Loki called for a walrus horn, 
Thor looked at it with angry scorn. 


.. Bold drinker," said Loki, "now drain that cu." 
In two good drau
ht" you should toss it up. 
The vericst "oman, it seems to me, 
Cuuld dr.lÌn that goLlet in two or three." 
'Twa,> a simplc horn, lung tapering, 
.A mere pour unshaped rustic thing. 
The gud was thir"ty, and raised the horn 
To his eager lips with a savage scorn. 
A long deep draught he fiercely took, 
Kever stopping to breathe or look; 
But still when he set the goblet down 
(Anù I.ohi smiled at hi" wrathful frown), 
The liquor les"ened never a whit; 
Three draughts he took, ùut scarce a bit 
Thc cup was emptier; Lreathless, worn, 
Thor gave back the giants' horn. 
" 'Vhy, fie," quoth Loki, "no prize of mine 
Will to day ùe clutched by those hands of thine." 
"Try me again," quoth angry Thor, 
"TJ.y me, ye giants. with one feat more; 
Though Utgard Loki may mock and laugh. 
I drank a draught that no god could quaff." 
., Try him," cried Loki, with crafty eyes; 
" Bring him that cat our children prize. 
Let us see you lift it, mighty Thor, 
Though scarce so strong as we held you for:' 
'Vhile be spoke a large grey cat sprang in, 
'Vhilling, and purring, and struggling. 
Thor took the cat in his cruel clasp, 
And clutched its fur with a tiger grasp. 
He strained, and grappled, and clutched each lilllb
 
But that cat was 8till stronger far than him. 
" Ha! Thor," cried Lot.i, " 'tis as I thought, 
The cat is stalwart, and you are nought." 
.. Little or bi"" said Thor "I see 
Kone who wiìì dare to wr
stle with me 
Kow I am wroth;" then Loki cried, 
" I see nonc here but would tame thy pride. 
Let somebody call th3.t poor old crone, 
EIli, my nurse, she will quell thee alone." 
A toothless hag, with bleared red eyes, 
Came hobbling in; she was old and bent, 
She stared at Thor with a feigned surprir,P r 
And lower upon her crutch sbe Jeant. 
Tighter Thor held her, firmer she stood, 
Firm as the oak-tree in the wood; 
And she twined and grappled him sJoYrly dOYrn, 
Till at last, in spite of curse and frown, 
He fell on one knee. Then the crone laughed out, 
And the hall-roof shook with the giants' shout. 
The next da}p, Utgard Loki, elate, 
Led Thor out of the city gate. 
BaiRed and chafed was mighty Thor, 
Never had he Leen fooled before. 
"Nay," said Loki, "then know 'twas I 
Who Lamed thy force with my subtlety. 
A cloud of magic was over thee thrown; 
.\11 those spell" were mine alonc. 
"-hat wonder that thou wert set at nought 
By Hulgi the runner, for Ilulgi was Thought! 

o wonùer that thou wert lau
hed to scorn 
For failing to drain that mighty born, 
For its one end reached the bottomless sea, 
A pretty draught, 0 Thor, for thee. 
l\lidgard serpent that cat of ours 
Foiled thy rage and thy fiercest powers. 
Old Age was that lean and crippled crone, 
By whom tkou wert all but overthrown. 
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I'ooner or later she lays us low, 
And all of us fall beneath her blow. 
Sow let us part, and I'm not loth, 
Come not again, or 'tn-ere worse for both; 
But if thou dost a spell sl]all f
ln, 
That will hide from thee giants, city, and all." 
Thor waxed wrath, and seized his mace, 
But Loki had vanished, nor left a trace. 
"'hen Thor strode back to storm the town, 
lIe only found a bare lone down. 


THE SENSATIONAL .WILLIAMS. 


CO
TE}[PORARY criticism has recently been 
deformed hy a species of cap.t, \VI
icb, origi
at- 
iug, as cant generally does, III a Slllcere feelmg 
on the part of a few, has been echoed by the 
many simply because it is an effective cry. If 
anyone '\Trites a novel, a play, or a poem, which 
relates anything out of the ordinary experience
 
of the most ordinary people-some tragedy of 
love or revenge, some strange (though not im- 
possible) com bination of events, or some romance 
of guilt and misery-he is straightway met with 
a loud exclamation of "Sensational!" This 
foolish word has become t.he orthodox stone for 
flinging at any heretic author who is bold enough 
to think that life has its tremendous passes of 
anguish and crime, as well as its little joys and 
little sorrows-its strange adventures and vicis- 
situdes, as well as its daily progresses from 
Brixton to the Bank, and from the Bank back 
aO'ain to Erixton; and who holds that the more 
vividly-coloured part of the grouping is as legi- 
timate a subject for artistic treatment as the 
more drab-hued section. But the anti-sensa- 
tional critic will tell you that, if you would 
write a novel Or a play that is fit to be read by 
anyone with tastes superior to those of a butcher- 
boy, JOU must confine yonrself strictly to the 
common events of common lives, have nothing 
"hatcvel'to '6ay to any of the extremes of passion 
or of action, leave murder to the penny papers, 
be ignorant of suicide, have no idea that there are 
dark shadows in the \TorId, and shnn a mystery 
as JOU would the measles. In short, let Brixton 
be your standard, the Alps being among Nature's 
"siJasms," and therefore very improper subjects 
for respectable authors. Moreover, in relating 
the even tenor of Brixtonian existence, be care- 
ful that you are never betrayed into any emotion 
of stylc-any throb or pulse of passion in your 
lauO'uaO'e, any glow of description or rapid deve- 
lop
leá of action-on pain of being taken to 
ta
k for havinO' shown" hectic" and" feverish" 
symptoms: "\Vhen you have fulfilled all th
se 
conditious, then will the organs of ßrixtoman 
criticism smile on you, ancl declare that you 
have composed "a very sweet, natural, un- 
affected, and thoroughly healthy tale, inexpres- 
sibly refreshing in these days of exaggerated 
sentiment and spasmodic plot." . 

ow, there can be no doubt that very beauti- 
ful and intcresting fictions may be made, and 
have been made, out of thc simplest elements of 
II every-day life. The ('ommo
lcst. 
 hreads of, 
he 
woof of humanity havc th:J.t III their compositIOn 


I which is capable of enlisting the sympathies of 
all of us; and when the humour and pathos of 
the most unromantic lives are drawn forth by 
the subtle touch of genius, we hail the result by 
involuntary laughter and tears, But why is all 
art to be restricted to the uniform level of quiet 
domesticity? To say nothing of the super- 
natural regions of imagination and fancy, the 
actual world includes something more than the 
family life; something besides t.he placid 
emotions that are developed about the paternal 
hearth-rug. It has its sterner, its wilder, and 
its vaster aspects; adventures, crimes, agonies; 
hot rage and tumult of passions; terror, and 
bewilderment, and despair. Why is the literary 
artist to be shut out from the tra g edy of exist- 
ence, as he sees it going on around him? "Why 
is it necessarily immoral to shadow forth the 
awful visitat.ions of wrath and evil and punish- 
ment, or to depict those wonderful and unwonted 
accidents of fortune which are just as real as 
anything that happens between Brixton and t
e 
Bank, only of less frequent occurrence? It IS 
very easy to cry "Sensational 1" but the word 
proves nothing. Lct it begrantedthat such things 
are sensat.ional; but then life itself IS similarly 
sensational in many of its aspect.s, and Nature 
is similarly sensational in many of her forms, 
and art is always sensational when it is tragic. 
The CEdipus of Sophocles is in the highest degree 
sensational; so are half the plays of Shakespeare, 
at a moderate computation; so is the Satan of 
Paradise Lost; so is Raphael's :Massacre of the 
Innocents; so is the Laocoon; so, one may 'Say, 
are the Oratorios of Handel, since they deal 
with tremendous elements of snfferin
 and 
wonderment, of aspiration and triumph. .When- 
ever humanity wrestles with the gods of 
passion and pain, there, of necessity, is that 
departure from our diurnal platitudes whieh the 
cant of existing criticism denonnces by this 
single word. It is quite. tru
 that there i
 a 
vulgar species of scnsatIonahsm, than wInch 
nothing can be worse. The halfpenny tales of 
murder and felony, of which a deluge .i
 usually 
being poured forth, are really demorahsmg; for 
the difference between an artist W]IO can look 
into the psychology of crime and terror, and the 
botcher who can do nothing more than lay on 
the carmine wit.h a liberal brush, is so great as 
to be essential. In a smaller degree, it is the 
difference between the old playwright who, 
ending his tragedy with a scene of .general 
massacre, directs that the dead bodle
 and 
scattered limbs are to lie about the stage "as 
bloodie as may be," and the great poet who 
says, through the mouth of his murderous 
king: 


I am in blood 
Stept in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. 
. . . . I have supp'd full with horrors: 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. 
The mystery of evil is as interesting to us 
now as it was in j he time of SUAKESPEARE; and 
it is downright affectation or eil'emin:\cy to say 
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that we are never to glance into that ahyss, bu t 
are pCI petually to COllstruCt our novels out of 
the amenities of rcspectable, casy-goin
 mcn 
ami women. If the objectors would content 
themselvcs with protestm
 against coarse C'(- 
ceS!3f'S, they wouM do good service; hut, '" hen 
they ùcnounce all rccòurse to the more terrilic 
clements of our life, \\ e may not unreasonably 
inquire how thev ",ould have recei\cd such a 
playas ..\Iacbefh. Our neigllbours over the 
water discuss" the Divine WIlliams." Let us, 
for a few momcnts, di!3cUSS "The Sensational 
Williams." Let us suppose 'Macbeth just pub- 
lished for the first time by a living author; pro- 
bably this is the way in which the SensatIOnal 
.Williams ",ould be .. reviewecl" by anti-sen- 
sational critics: 


J[acbeth. A Tragedy. By William Shake- 
speare.-
Ir. Shakespeare is really becomin
 all 
intolerable nuisance, which it behoves all critics 
who have at heart the dignity, or even the de- 
cency, of letters, to abate by the exercise of a 
wholesome severity. lIe has no idea of tragedy 
apart from the merest horrors of melodrama. 
In his Othello, a blackamoor smothers his wife 
on the stage, under a preposterous delusion of 
jf'alousy, encouraged by a gentlemanly l\Iephis- 
tophiles of his acquaintance; and thcn stabs 
him::.elf with a heetorin
 speech when he finds 
out his mistale. In King Lear, the accumula- 
tion of frightful and revolting atrocities is 
50methinO' almost beyond belief. Lear is sup- 
posed to Lave occupied the throne of Britain 1Il 
some remote epoch beyond the dawn of authen- 
tic history. On aecount of a very natural and 
becoming answer made him by one of his 
daughters, he disowns her, and afterwards, for 
some insufficient reason, pronounces a curse 
upon another daughter, expressed in such 
frightful language that wc must forbear from 
making any further allusion to the subject. 
Then he goes out on to a heath in a storm, and 
cur::.cs things in general, his Bedlamite ravings 
being varied (such are Mr. Shakespeare's notions 
of good taste) by the ribald jokes of a court 
fool, whose inanities are evidently addre
sed to 
the gallery auditors. Another character assumes 
to be an idiot, and with hideous jibberings 
makes up a pretty trio. Finally, the old king 
Linùs out that his disowned daughter is a very 
good 
irl after all, and, ",hen she has met her 
death by somc unlucky circumstance (as im- 
probable and horrific as the other incidents 
of the play), hc brings the corpse on to the 
stage in his arm s, "ho\\ Is" over it, like a 
mourner at an Irish wale-IiI erally "howls," 
in good do" might fashion-and presently gives 
up the ghost, to thc grcat relief of the reader. 
Besides these agreeable incidents, there is a 
good deal of !31aughtering, and one nobleman 
tears out another nobleman's e
es (at the insti- 
gation of t\\O princc
ses). and" sets his foot" 
on one of them! Hamlet-which a toad) ing 
cIiq.c whom)Ir. Shakespeare has gathered about 
him aU'cet to rq
ard as a \\ork of profound phi- 
losophy and superhuman wisdom-is equally 
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full of abswrd and shocking incident 'I. We have 
the ghost of a IIlUrdcred kin
; hi!) murderous 
brother who succeeds him on the throne; a 
queen who m.uries her brother-in-law; a crack- 
brain{'d 
oung prince (whose state of mind 
"ould nldke him a fittin
 subject for a CJIIl- 
mis
ion de lunatico inquirendo); a maunderinO' 
old !:{cntIeman whom Hamlet stabs as he liste
 
bchmd t he arras (one of the few reasomble 
things he does in the whole five acb); and a 
youn
 lady", ho goes mad, and, after dodderinO' 
about with straw. in her hair, singing songs that 
arc not over-dclIcate, drowns herself by acci- 
dent in a horse-pund. In the last scene of this I I 
hideous burlesque of nature and prob..1bility, the I 
queen (Hamlet's mother) dies by a poisoned I 
cup of wille; thc king is stabbed, and Hamlet 
and an enemy of his kill each other with a 
poisoned foil while they are fencing. As only 
one of thc foils is poisoned, and it is ne- 
cessarv to thc climax. that both should die at 
once, w the t\\ 0 combatants contrive, by some 
sleight-of-hand which is quite bryond our com- 
prehension, to exchange the weapon \\ ithout 
meaning it! But a wrIter who for ever aims at 
startling effeets must of necessity pile up the 
agonies in his concluding scene; and this 
agglomeration of fantastic crimes \\ ill the lcss 
astonish the reader when he learns that in one 
scene Hamlet reviles his own mother in the 
most dreadful manlier, and in another utters 
profane jokes in a churchyard while his sweet- 
heart's grave is being dug, and tosses skulls 
about the stage! So fond is 
Ir. Shakespeare 
of dcath in its most revolting forms, that even 
Ius love-story of Romeo and Juliet is full of 
slaughtering and poisoning; while his very 
comedies have gcnerally sOllie smack of the 
gallows in them. 
'f e do not wish to be unfair on 
rr. Shale- 
speare. He is not devoid of a certain ability, 
which might be turued to very reputable ac- 
count if he only understood his own powers 
better. lIe has a good deal of native hwnour 
-exaggerated, indeed, to the pitch of burlesque, 
but undoubtedly amusing j and he possesses 
some knowledge of the superficial parts of dla- 
ractcr, though, being evidently no scholar, he is 
oftcn ridiculously vulgar in his would-be repre- 
sentations of gentlemcn. He would do \ ery 
well as a writer of farces and of show pieces j 
but his injudicious friends have flattered him 
into the belief that he is a great tragic poct j 
and hence the gory nonsense of this ne\V drama. 
Macbeth, of which we now proceed to give some 
:lccount. 
The 8cene is laid in Scotland. during the 
reign of one Duncan, of whom English readers 
lnow littlc and care less. The play opens. in 
good melodramatic (or, rather, pantomimic) 
fashion, with a dark scene j thunder rolling- and 
liO'htnin:; flashing, and three witches talking 
gibherish in rh) me. \\ ere this last monstrosity I 
of Mr. Shakespeare's fancy ever to be played at 
any theatre (which, ho\\ ever, is quite iIllIJOS- 
sible). "e can easily imagine the low tremulous 
murmuring of fiddles to '" hich the curtain would 
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I rise. Scene I., however, ÙOf'S not last ahove a 
I II minute, as it only consists of ei
ht short lines. 
The second scene introdnces us to the old king, 
Duncan, to ",horn" a bleeding" soldier" relates 
I t he progress of :m insurrection ",hicll has just 
I been quelled b,v the Htlour of :Macbeth. In 
I Scene HI. we return to thunder, "itches, and 
gibberish. One of the old women compares 
hcrself to "a rat without a tail," and threatens 
to drain a certain mariner as "dryas hay," 
which induces us to suppose that she must be a 
skittle-sharper in disguise, since the draining- of 
s
ilors is generally effected by t hose ingenious 
practitioncrs. Presently l\lacbeth comes in 
from the wars, and the witches hail him as 
thane of Glamis, thane of Cawdor, and future 
king of Scot Ìand. 'l'hane of Glamis he is al- 
ready, but to be thane of Cawdor and king of 
Scotland seems to this worth. v gentleman beyond 
the reach of thought. However, somebody 
comes in shortly afterwards, and tells :Macbeth 
that, the thane of Caw-dol' being a traitor, the 
title has been transferred to the putter-down of 
traitors. This sets Macbeth plotting how he 
I may become a traitor on his own account, and 
secure the crown for himself. He has a bold, 
I bad woman for his wife-a strong-minded wo- 
! I man, who gives us to understand that she will 
stick at nothi!lg to s
tisfy her ambition. In 
I I very plain language she invokes all the devils of 
I the nether regions to take possession of her 
soul-which we dare say they were not slow in 
doing. 1Ye ha\'e too much resp.ect for our 
readers to reproduce the dreadful tlungs uttered 
by this she-dragon, perhaps the most unnatural 
character that even 1\1r. Shakespeare's lurid and 
unhealthy imagination has ever conceived. Suf- 
fice it to say that she eggs on her husband to 
murder Duncan, which, after a good deal of 
hesitation (proceeding rather from cowardice 
than conscience), and some idiotic ravings about 
an " air-drawn dagger," which he elegantly de- 
scribes as oeing covered with" gouts of blood," 
he accomplishes in the dead of night, and lays 
the blame on the king's sleeping attendants. 
Afterwards he kills these attendants to conceal 
his own guilt, and in t.he next act we find him 
king. But Macbeth, fearing that the crown 
will in time come to one Banquo, and his son 
Fleance, commissions" two Murderers" to make 
away with those individuals. There is some- 
thing so homicidal and N ewgate-Calendarish 
about Mr. Shakespeare's mind, that he seems 
actually to have persuaded himself that there 
was at one time in Scotland a set of men who 
followed murùer as a trade or profession, and to 
whom people applied in the ordinary course of 
business whenever they wished to get riù of an 
inconvenient rival, while feeling too squeamish 
or too dignified to do the work for themselves. 
The men in question have no names, but are 
, simply described as "First Murderer" and 
, I ' "Second Murderer." Our Scottish brethren 
are never slow to resent an insult to their 
country, and we therefore confidently leave in 
, their hands the chastisement of Mr. Shake- 
speare's ignorant impertinence. 1Yell, the Mur- 
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derers despatch Banqllo, but mannge to let 
Fleance escape; and in a subsequent scene we 
have Macbeth, his queen, and their courtiers, 
seated at a banquet, at which t he ghost of 
Banl]l!-o makes his appearance 
vi I h " gOl'Y locks," 
and sits do" n to table, as If he had dcsigns 
upon the meat and drink, This unlooked-for 
visitor greatly alarms the tyrant, who" makes 
faces" at the spectre, foams at him, and remarks 
that, inasmuch as he can" nod" (which seems 
a strange occupation for a phantom), he may as 
well "speak too," The ghost prudently de- 
clines to give tongue (in this respect more mer- 
ciful than the ghost of Hamlet's father, who is 
cmelly verbose); and Macbeth laments his 
liability to such visitations in this graceful 
nd 
feeling manner: 
The times have been 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 
'Yith twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools. 
1Ve have no wish to invade the sanctities of 
private life; but we have heard that Mr. 
Shakespeare's father was a butcher, and we can 
certainly very readily believe that the son was 
brought up in a slaughter-house, and thus ac- 
quired a practical knowledge of what commonly 
results after" the brains are out," as well as a 
tendency to delight in sauguinary subjects. 
In Act IV. we discover the three witches in a 
gloomy cavern, preparing a "hell broth" in a 
large caldron. The filthy and disgusting ingre- 
dients of this broth are inflicted on the reader 
with abominable minuteness; for nothin
 is too 
nasty for 1\11'. Shakespeare's Muse. However, it 
does not appear that the broth, or" gruel"-for 
it is described by both words-is intended for 
consumption, but only for conjUl'ation. 1\Iac- 
beth having entered to consult the witches, 
"an armed
 head," "a bloody child," and "a 
child crowned, with a tree in his hand" 
(query, a Christmas-tree ?), rise out of the cal. 
dron, as birds, bouquets, and bon-bons emerge 
from the magic hat of 1\1. Robin or Herr Frikell. 
These apparitions address Macbeth in some 
highly ambiguous language, and then follows a 
vision of eight kings, "the last with a gla:ss in 
his hand," which is unpleasantly suggestive of 
the Cyder Cellars at four o'clock in the mornillg. 
After this cavernous scene we are transported 
to the castle of Lady :Macduff, where the 
Murderers come in again, stab a son of her lady- 
ship, and pursue the mother, who makcs her 
exit, crying" :Murder !"-and we are aften,-ards 
given to understand that she and all her young 
ones and servants are slaughtered. 'fhen comes 
a little breathing space between Acts IV. and 
V,; but no sooner IS the drop scene up for the 
last division than we arc introduced to Lady 
Macbeth walking in her sleep, muttering about 
the murder of Duncan (which by this time has 
been almost borne out of our remembrance by the 
flood of later catastrophes), feigning to wash 
her hands, informing us that "hell is murky," 
and remarking that no one would have" thought 
the old man to have had so much blood in him !" 
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The catastrophe now fast approaches, and 
c 
may hurry on to it with little eercmony. Thc 
qUl'cn dics (ofT the stage, we arc happy to say), 
I and, an insurrection being got up a!:;'ainst the 
I usurper, .\1acbeth is slain, aftcr a terrific com hat 
with Macduff, \\ ho cuts off hi
 head (behind the 
I scenes), and brings it in "on a pole !" .:\Iutual 
I congratulatioijs, flourish, and curtain falls. 
And this stuff is called a t1'a
edy! Why, it 
: , ' I is a rank melodrama, of the old Cobu1'g fashion, 
1\11'. Shakespeare is behind his time, Twenty 
,I years ago, in the ùavs of Hicks and" 'Vinsunt ," 
I hf' would have been a powerful rival to the 
aut hors who supplied the late Mr. Osbahlistone 
\\ ith the dramas of the New Cut. But evcn 
the 1I10st uneducated audiences have now out- 
gro\\ n such vulgar horrors. Does Mr. Shake- 
speare imagine for one moment that any theatre 
in London or thc provinces would produce such 
a playas this Macbeth? It would be hissed 
off the boards bcfore the end of the first act, 
And even should it obtain a temporary success, 
would not posterity explode with laughter at 
such a speCImen of the literature of our epoch? 
if, indeed, posterity cared to trouble itself at all 
about )11'. Shakespeare and his writings. The 
best advice wc can give this gentleman is to 
turn a deaf ear t.o his flatterers, and endeavour, 
if possible, to compose something quiet, simple, 
and natural. Though it is forbidden the genius 
of our nation and 
ur language to produce an 
Æschylus, we may at least emulate his good 
taste in removing murder from thc stage; and 
though we may never be able to scale thc 
heights of moral grandeur familiar to the intel- 
lect of Sophocles, we can at any rate refrain 
from outraging decency and sense. We say to 
Mr. Shakespeare in plain language, "This will 
I not do. You may think it very fine, and fools 
. may be found to tell you so; but, however 
rough our speech, we are your true friends, and 
\\"c repeat that IT WO
'T DO!" 


CHINESE KITES. 
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Sm RüTIIEHFORD ALCOCK remarks, in his 
interesting \\ ork on Japan, on the ridiculous 
contrariety presented in many of the habits of 
the Japanese to those of Western nations; how 
they mount their horses on the opposite side; 
how their carpenters plane towards the person 
instead of from it; how the men fly kites and spin 
tops while the boys look on ; how their charactcr 
runs from top to bottom, and thcir books read 
from right to left, and so on. Sir John Davis 
notices a similar peculiarity in thc Chincse in 
his entertaining work on that people. 
Perhaps of all the odd practices thus indulged 
in, the one most easily to be accounted for, is 
thc practice of kite-ßying by "rown-up men: 
which may be bcttcr appreciated: \\ hen It is cx- 
plained that the lites of China and Japan are not 
the simplc articles we usually lnow by that 
name, but are toys infinitely "arious in sort, 
size, and shape, and oftcn elaborate in construc- 
tion, as \\cll as high in prier \\"h,lt man among 


ourselvcs but has had his eves attracted up\\ard, 
and morc or less of his mtere:;t engaged, by 
seeing a fire-halloon sailin h in mid-air, or a sly- 
rocket burst iug in the sh.y; or, indeed, anythin rr 
out of the common bappenin
 overhead. And i
 
the Chinaman or Japanese to be laughed at, if he 
relishes the still stranger sight of a huge draC1'on 
or centipedc trailing its scaly length ou higl
 a 
hideous ogre face roaring as it sails along, a 
pretty but immcnse buttcrfly flapping its wings 
like its living model, birds fl)iug about so 
life-like that one can hardly believc them to be 
made of paper, a cou.{>le of fantastically-dressed 
friends walking arm-lll-arm in the clouùs with 
an umbrella over their beads, and many other 
similarly curious things, which an Englishman 
would scarcely dream of? Yet sights such as 
these may be seen in Japanese and Chinese 
cities at any time during the kite-flying season; 
and, while thcy cannot fail to attract 1 he atten- 
tion of the observant stranger, iu common with 
the many other novelties he secs about him, 
lead him to conclude that the old meo and 
adults of those countries have, at any rate, 
some excuse for the frivolity they are accused 
of. The ability to make such extraordinary 
kites is mainly owing to the toughness, tenuity, 
and flexibility, of the Chinese and Japanese 
paper, and the abundant material for ribs and 
frames afforded by the bamboo: a plant which 
has not it
 equal for the lightness, strength, 
flexibility, and elasticity of Its fibrous 
ood. 
With t.hese simple materials, and with the 
wonderful neatness and ingenuity the Chinese 
and Japanese are famous for, it IS astonishing 
how rapidly anù easily thcy construct the odd 
and complicated figures which they fly as kites. 
Let us transport the reader to the line of 
low hills which, thickly strewn with the graves 
of the dead out of the neighbouring city of 
Foo
how-foo, skirts the picturesque foreign set- 
tlement of that port, and on wInch some vcry 
prctty kitc-flying may be seen during thc season. 
The first thing to attract his eye (presuming it to 
have haq its fill of the beautiful scencry to be 
seen around) will be the centipede kite: which, 
with its scaly joints stretching out some si'\.lq 
to a bundred feet in length, its thousand leg!:, 
and slow undulating mot.ion, looks marvellously 
likc a giant specimcn of that horrible creature 
creeping do\\n upon onc out of the clouds. 
Although complicated enough in appcaranee, 
it is very simply contrived; something lile 
it might, 'Without difficulty, be made by any 
ingenious English boy, 
 110 "ould take the 
trouble, and use sufficiently li
ht materials. 
The Chinaman constructs It thus: lie first 
prepares from fifty to a hundrcd hoops of fine 
split bamboo, tah.in
 care to make one-third the 
number he intends- to use of equal diameter, 
say a foot and a half across, and the r{'
t each 
one slightly smaller than the other, until the 
last is about t he size of a small saucer. 00 
thcse he stretches thin "hite or bro\\ n paper. 
by pastin!? the edges du" novel' thc hoop \\ ith 
wcll ground paste. On two op}!o3Ïte pOlIlt
 of 
e\ery hoop, he then fastens, 
lth fine hUlle, 
_I 
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small bamboo prgs of about an inch iu length 
and the size of a slatc pencil; these are in- 
tended as joints on ,,"hich to fix the legs-por- 
tions of the kite that need the most carc and 
attention. To form the le
s he procures a 
quantity of dry hollow reeds, light as a stalk of 
wheat or barlcy, and vcry similar to it in ap- 
pearance, save that the rccds are smooth and 
joiutless from end to end. Of these he selects 
"the largest., longest, aUll best, for those of his 
! I hoops which are of equal size; and, having cut 
them to an equallen
th of from t" a and a half to 
I three feet, l]e carefully balances them all, points 
one end delicately" it.h paper, by way of socket 
and to prevent cracking, and fixes them on the 
pcgs, one on either side of every hoop. For the 
remainder of the hoops, he selects reeds propor- 
II tionately shorter and lighter, according to their 
several sizes. He then connects the hoops to 
I each other at a distance of about a foot or mare 
apart, with four pieces of twine: fastening one 
over, :lIld one under, each peg, and at points 
equi-dist:mt from one another on the circum- 
ference of the hoops. Having completed the 
series, he finishes it off with a head, represent- 
ing as near as he can the ugly head and man- 
dibles of the centipedc, and thence depends the 
string with wbich the kite is flown. Thus put 
together, the kite extends over a good length; 
in order to get it up, it is necessary to take 
hold of it somewhere about the centre boop, 
and fly the tail end first.; when that rises, the 
body easily follows, and, once in the air with 
any breeze to speak of, the whole sails up as 
easily as any single piece of paper would do. 
When the time comes for the kite to be 
brought down, the person flying it lets it drop 
at fùU length when he gets it near the ground, 
so as not to tangle it; slips off the legs, 
which he ties up into a bundle; gathers all the 
boops in their order, one upon the other; ties 
them round with a bit of string; slings the t" a 
packets on his shoulder, and trudges off \\-Îth 
them through the crowded streets with as much 
ease and as little risk of hurting the kite as if it 
were a small one a foot long. 
To describe all the other kites to be 
en 
on the Foo-chow-foo hill would be to undertake 
too much, so we will only venture to speak of 
one other sort very common among the Chinese, 
and particularly effective as regards appearance 
-namely, the bird kite. 'I'he hawk or ('om- 
man kite is the bird usually represented, and, 
to make this they cut a piece of paper the exact 
shape and size of the natural bird, when on 
the wing-; this, they paint the natural colour, 
and stretch on ribs of bam boo arranged very 
much in the shape of the old Englis}
 cross- 
bow when strung, leaving the parts which re- 
present the ends of the wing and tail feathers, 
unbound by twine, so as to shiyer in the wind. 
This constructed, the kite rises with great case, 
and flies with wonderful grace of motion, imi- 
tating the rcal bird to a nicety by now and then 
taking a long swoop, then soaring again, and 
then poising itself with a flutter before repeat- 
ing the process. At times, a number of these 


kit cs are flown at once by attaching thclll at 
different intrrvals to the string of a centipede 
or some larger kite, and the 'effect IS thereby 
much increased; for the real l,.ites are in the 
habit of sailing in a flock togcthcr, as thev circle 
O\.er their prey. W 
In a previous part of this paper mention is 
made of the 1'oariug of one sort at: Chinese kite. 
It might mare correctly, perhaps, be termed 
humming or buzziug, for the noise partakes 
of both those descriptions of sound. This is 
very simply effected by fixing across the head 
or shoulders of the kite, a light bow, tightly 
strung with a ribbon of fiue hemp from one 
to three-eight.hs of an ineh in breadth; the 
bow being so poised as to bring the flat sur- 
face of the ribbon at a right angle to the line 
of the string by \vhich the kite is held, and 
of course at an acute angle to the direction of 
the wind as it blows past it. Thc ribbon, 
caught by the '" ind in this position, vibrates 
and gives forth a hum, more or less loud, ac- 
cording to the size of the instrument. The 
hum so produced may be heard at a considerable 
distance, when the kite is well up in the air, 
under a steady breeze; and it is a favourite 
pastime with the kite-flyers to get up this hum 
at all the notes and pitches their simple means 
can accomplish, They have another expedient 
to which they are very partial, that of sending 
up messengers after thcir kites, and very pretty 
and clever ones thcy succeed in making. The 
butterfly messenger is about the best
 and it 
is so made that it flutters open-winged right 
up to the kitc, whence it iDstantly and quickly 
descends: having been collapsed and closed, on 
coming into contact wit h the kite, by means 
of a little spring which forms part of its me- 
chanism. 
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THE STORY OF THE GUNS. 


THOUGH embracing the minutest and most 
technical particulars, without which no account 
of scientiüc disco....ery can be held to fulfil its 
purpose, The Story of the Guns, as told by SIR 
JUlES EMERSON '1'ENKENT, is as full of interest 
as if the subject described rested, for its merits, 
on the author's imaginative faculties. 1Ye have 
met with Sir Emerson in various literary capaci- 
ties, and our pages have frequently borne witness 
to his po" ers of observatIOn and picturesque 
description, and here we find him adapting his 
scientific knowledge to the development of the 
most prominent and popular topic of the day. 
Amon
 Sir Emerson Tennent's great qualifica- 
tions for his task is the fact that, at. an early age, 
he held a commission as an artillerv officer in a 
foreign service during a time of w
r. He mo- 
destly speaks of this experience as having been 
acquired in the "pl"e-scientific period," and under 
(,ircumst.ances which, however advantageous for 
observinO" the destructive powers of ordnance, 
both by land and 
ea, were little favourable to 
the study of its con
truction. But the work 
which is no',v, or shortly ,,,ill be, in everybody's 
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hanùs, show'.! that no 'Hiter could he better u .on to e"'thibit her capahil:t ies; for" Ilcn. in 
able than he to do justic t" hi" thtmc. Hi I "'Jb, a series of e'tpcriments was undf'rt 1,..11 
immediate moti,e for talin
 it up an,. e frr-,n b
 the offief'rs of thc Ho)al En3'inef'rs i1 
his un
!Ucc(' ful .lttempt to di
co\er any pub- Chatham to ascertain what thc prop! rtÌL'" of 
lished statement calculated to C'Í\ e, in the order the 
cn ice musl,.cts rl ally" ere, thou
h the 
of time and occurrence, a COÌI ccuti\'e memoir results were pcrfectly ludicrous, 110 attempt was 
of \\ hat hu
 tah.ell pldce 
ince the war in the made to inlprO\ e the weapon. Among othcr 
Crimea, in conne
iou wit II the impro\"emcnt of examples of lailure on this occasion, .I.t a tarf''lt 
riflcd arms; auù finding that none such existed, six feet wide, and elcven fect six inches high- 
he "as induced to compile the pre:,ent volume, beside "hich the grenadiers of the KitH:!' of 
.. in the hope to supply the" ant, so far as con- Prussia \\ ould have seemed likc d" arfs-. hot 
ccrus the progress madc in fngland." As we aftpr shot "as fired, from a distance of only 
have alreadv intimated, in The Story of the three hundreù yards, without one hittin
 the 
Guns that 
\ant i
 most ablyanù amply sup- mark. En'u a more stri1.in
 instance of in- 
plicd. effective firing is cited by Sir Emerson l'ennent. 
Sir En1f'rson Tennent's \\ork is diviùeù into U Not very 10nO' aO'o" he says U a ue/l trained 
t href' parts; the fir
t treats of U The Rifled marlc
t1lan, pr;vid
d with ar: old regulation 
Mus1.et;" the second of U Hifleù Ordnance;" musket, was placed to fire at a target riglde 
 
the third bears the title of "The Iron 1\a\"y." feet square, at a ùistance of three hundred 
 ards, 
13, this division the whole subject is exhausted, and found that he couM not put evell into that 
"If, according to the old military sayil1f!, spacious area one b llet out of tzeent!/. At two 
.. e,-ery bullet has its billet," its me,ming, when hundred yards, his success was not greater, and 
BrownBess (the old regulation muslet) was the 
'et the lire-arm thus testcd was the reguldr 
weapon from which the bullet issucd, must h:ive weapon of the British soldier 80 late as the 
bcen greatly qualificd. The bullet waS generally year 1852." A faithful follower of routine, 
lost in space, or buried in earth, and onlyexcep- Brown Bess continued thus to illustrate the 
tiol1ally found its billet in the quarters for which official principle by sho,\in
 that she hnew per- 
L I it was intended. At the baUle of Salamanca, for feeUy well U How not to do it." 
instance, llO more than eight thousand men were It has been over and over again asserted 
I put hors de combat, although three million five that the Duke of T\T ellington's objection to 
II llUndrf'd thousand cartridges w
re fired: together change was the reason why no improvement in 
I with six thousand ennnon-balls; to say nothing the regulation musl,.et" as attcmpted; but tardy 
' I of cavalry and infantry charges, so that, as re- justice has been done to him in this particular, 
gards thc line, only one shot in four hundred and Sir Emerson Tenncnt observes: U So far 
and thirty-seven took effect. Instances of this from being opposed to the armament of troops, 
I lind might be quoted ad infinitum, illustrative his personal friend and biof!rapher, the Chaplain 
of \\ hat 
ir :Emerson Tennent appropriately General of the Forccs, has placed on record that 
calls U the chance performances of the clumsy the Duke of 'V cllington was often heard to say 
anù capricious Brown Bess." And so little re- that' looling to the amount of mechanical s1.i11 
liance had the soldier on her capabilities, even in the country, anù the llumerical "eal,.ncss of 
within the certified range of two hundreù yards, our army as "compared with those of the great 
I that it \\as his working rule to reserve his fire continental po" ers, British troops ollght to be 
until he saw the whites of his enemy's eyes, and thc best armed soldiers in Europe.''' The 
e\en then it "as said that, before he could bring Du1.e, howenr, did more than pronounce an 
dO\m his man, he must dischar g e the full "eight opinion. ""hen, according to his invariable rule 
of his body in lead. This IIIIght very well be of \\aiting until the success of an e"\:periment 
thc case "hen, according to the testimony of an justified the adoption of a new system, he as- 
engineer officer" ho, in one of thc great battles certained, not only by cum pie, but by p'ersonal 
of the Peninsula, had an opportunity of witness- im:pection, that the 
linié rifle exlnbited a 
ing tbe efl'ect of mus1.etry upon cavalry charging marked superiority 0\ er the old musket, he did 
a square, a volley at thirty !Jaces brought du" n not hesitate to recommend its introduction into 
only three men; while another officer engaged the sen ice, or to e"tpress a wigh that eyery 
at "aterloo has stated that he could not gee soldier of the line should be armed with it. 
more tban three or four saddles emptied b) tIle Impro\'"crnent (ns was manifcstcd by the adop- 
fire of one side of a square of British infantry tion of the ),Jillie rifle) "as steadily kept in ,iew 
upon a body of French cavalry close to them. by Lord IIardinge, the Du1.e's successor in the 
" itnessin
 these abortive I Jerformancrs, a !!ene- command of t he army. But, practic"llly aC- 
ral commanding, might" e 1 h:\\ e joined in Cor- quainted \\ ith the subject, Lord Hardinge s')on 
poral Trim's rcmdrh. upon the Sieur Tripet's g) m- found that the )[inié rifle, 1Iowe\ er great a 
nastics, that "one home-thrust of a ba\"onet triumph over Brown Bess, was far from being a 
was \\orlh tbem all j" lind, indced, it ,\as." the perfect weapou. Its wei
ht was exee::>si\e, it 
colù steel" that generally did 
cttle the momell- di5played many faults of construction, and tbe 
tous question. . ball eÙibited 
rave disadvantage.., the principal 
.uut the proved illrfficacy of Bro" n Bess was of" hich :ire thus ellumerated : " Its tendency to 
held to be no dlsqualilic.ltion on her part,-or fouling- was consider,lble, the di
tended portIOns 
rather, no attempt" as made" hen the "ar was I of the projectile sometimes detachcd tbemsehr
 
II 0\ er, to rend
r her more eftieien t when nex t called anù clof!ged th e grom e s, rendering- lo ading e"t- 
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tremely ùifficult, and occasionally the iron caps" 
(Sir Emerson Tennent illustrates all his written 
descript.ions by well-executed woodcuts), "in- 
stead of merely expanding the lead, were driven 
completely through the opposite extremity, con- 
vertmg the bullet into a distorted tube, which 
sometimes remained firmly fixed in the barrel." 
CognisRnt of these defects, one of Lord Har- 
dinge's earliest measures was the institution of 
a comprehensive inquiry into the whole subject 
of rifled arms and proJectiles; and by placing 
himself in communication with 1\11'. Purdey, 
:Mr. 1r estley Richards, and others of the leadinO' 
gunmakers in England who supplied patter
 
muskets of different diameters of bore; by 
making com r arisons of the weapons in Use in 
the armies 0 other military powers; by collect- 
ing information fl'om the leading factories of 
Europe and the United States; by aid of the 
facts and suggestions so acquired; the adop- 
tion of the musket now known as the Enfield 
rifle was resolved on, and arrangements were 
made for the organisation of a government 
factory to be provided with the re-quisite 
machinery for shaping the various parts. 
" Such," says Sir Emerson Tennent, "was the 
origin of the Enfield rifle of 1 553. It was 
stronger than its predecessor of 1851" (the 
Minié), "and at the same time the musket and 
its sixty cartridges weighed three pounds less. 
It was rifled with grooves and lands on the old 
system, with one turn in six feet six inches. 
Its diameter was .577 of an inch, and at limited 
ranges it fired a bullet \Vei
hing 530 grains 
,,,ith great accuracy and force." But, serviceable 
as this rifle proved-and its value was tested 
in the Crimean war-still it was not a per- 
fect weapon, and numerous defects became, by 
degrees, apparent, which arr thus 5tated: "The 
velocity of the ball proved to be lower than 
bad been looked for; its trajectory" (the 
parabolic line described between the muzzle of 
the gun and the object aimed at) "was conse- 
quently higher, and its precision and penetra- 
tion less; the tendency to foul was considerable, 
but what was above all embarrassing was, that 
no two guns were alike in their properties and 
peifurlìlance, although all underwent the same pro. 
cess, and were produced by the same means." 
Hence it was justly concluded that there must 
exist some subtle imperfection in the manu- 
facture, which required for its detection the 
skill and experience of a master mind, and this 
mastermind was sought in MR. .WHITWORTH, by 
general admission the greatest mechanical genius 
in Europe, and he who had been able to con- 
struct a machine so delicately and accurately 
made, as to measure objects which differ even 
by the millionth part of an inch-though not a 
gunmaker by profession-was equal to the great 
military requirement. But before he proved this, 
or accepted the government proposal to furnish 
designs for a complete set of new machinery 
for the Enfield establishment, ?ill'. Whitwortb 
insisted upon a preliminary series of scientific 
experiments, in order to determine the true 
principle ou which rille barrels ought to be COll- 


structed: which experiments he offered to con- 
duct, provided a shooting gallery was erected for 
him, under his own direction, in which to carryon 
the necessary trials, and thus obtain data for his 
guidance. Though :Mr. Whitworth's offer was 
purely disinterested-for lIe demanded no com- 
pens:ition for his valuable time, and would 
rather have incurred the necessary expense 
himself than proceed without preliminary in- 
vestigation-there was hesitation on the part 
of government as to its acceptance; but Lord 
Hardinge's energetic representations finally pre- 
vailed, and the Lords of the Treasury gave 
their assent to Mr. .Whitworth's propositions. 
There were yet delays, arising from accidental 
causes, which intorvened between the first ex- 
periments and the crowning discovery, but the 
secret was ascertained at last, and these are the 
terms in which its disclosure is stated by Sir 
Emerson Tennent: "The principle was found 
to consist in an improved system of rifling; a 
turn in the spiral four times greater than the 
Enfield rifle; a bore in diameter one-fifth less; 
an elongated projectile capable of a mechanical 
fit; and last, but not leMt, a more refined pro- 
cess of manufacture !" 
Into all the details given by Sir Emerson 
Tennent, to show the manifest superiority of 
the" 1Yhitwort,h" over t.he "Enfield" rifle, we 
do not enter; but we may mention some of the 
most striking. 'Yhen formally tried at Hythe, 
in April, 1857, in competition with the best 
Enfield muskets, in the presence of the Minister 
of ""Yar and a large assemblage of the most 
experienced officers, including the superinten- 
dent of the Enfield factory, and General Hay, 
the chief of the School of 1\1 usketry for the 
army, its success was truly surprising :-in 
range and precision the Whitworth excelled 
the government musket, three to one. Two 
diagrams accompany the statement of this fact, 
showing the closeness of the "Whitworth" 
shooting as compared with the scattered shots 
of the "Enfield;" but here, where we have no 
diagram to convince the eye, We must quote the 
written words: "U p to that time the best 
figure of merit obtained by any rifle, at home 
or abroad, was 27; that is to say, the best 
shooting h::ld given an average of shots within 
a circle of twenty-seven inches mean radius, at 
500 yards distance; but the .Whitworth lodged 
an average of shots within a mean r
dius of 
four inches ami a half from the sallie dIstance, 
thus obtaining a figure of merit of 4!. At 
800 yards its superiority was as 1 to 4, a pro- 
portion which it maiutained at 1000 yards and 
upwards. At 1400 yards the Enfield shot so 
wildly that the records ceased to be kept; and 
at 1800 yards they ceased altogether, while the 
1Yhitworth continued to exhibit its accuracy as 
before." 
The result of the trial at Hythe was the ap- 
pointment of an official committee, competent 
to deal with the question, and of which 1\11'. \Vhit- 
worth W:lS himself a member. In that satisfactory 
and exemplary fashion which is peculiar to 
fficial 
committees, eighteen months were spent III de- 
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suHory discussions and experiments, when a 
lop-sided report v. as n1.ldf', which recorded no 
consistent recommenJat ion sufiicient for thc 
A'llidance of the Secretary at" ar; and although 
no one" ith eyes to 
ee, or ability to form a 
jud
mcnt, could doubt the superior merits of 
tbe Whitworth rifle, the makin
 of the Enfield 
mush.et went on with unabated assiduity. Not, 
hov.evcr, with perfect fairnrss to\\ards the in- 
. ventor of the best weapon, for, in continuing' to 
manuf,tCture the "Enfield, 
ome of the ]eaùin!r 
features of the Whitworth v. ere introduced, 
such as the reduced diameter of the bore and 
thc increased rapidity of the rifling. let with 
all its borrowed improvements, the Enfield 
musket still remained mferior to the Whit\\ orth 
ritlc: the testimony of General Hay, the mo
t 
impartial witness that could be found, being- 
conc1usi\e on that point. In the 
tatement made 
by him, in lSIJO, to thc Institute of Civil En- 
gllleer
, he said: "There is a peculiarity about 
thc Whitworth small-bore rifles \\ hich no othrr 
similar arms have yet exhibited; thf'!! 710t only 
give greater accuracy of firÍ1lg but triple poteer 
of pendratio l; and this last prorcrty, oue of 
t1le highest importance in a military \\ capon, 
"as shown in the fact that the Whitworth pro- 
jectile would penetrate a sandbag- and a half, 
while the Enfield only penetrated one bag; 
and the samc proportion existed ehewhere, 
the Whih\orth projectile f!'oing throllgh a three- 
foot g-abion, while the Enficld only reached its 
middle." It appears t hat in every trial", hich 
has been made with the \\ hit worth rifle, its 
superiority over every other fire-arm has been 
conceded; and a picturesque incident, recorded 
by Sir Emerson Tennent, exhibits its most 
,'a]uablc propert.y-prwision. "At Wimb]edon, 
in lSGO, the first meeting (of the National Rifle 
Association) was inaugurated by thc Queen in 
person, w1JO fircd the first shot from a Whit.worth 
I rifle, striking the bull's-cye at only one inch and 
a half from the centre, at a distance of 100 
' I Tarcl } s:-a ] shot \\ h!ch! conside . rin g that it was 
firel III t Ie open air, IS proba >ly thc most mar- 
vellous ever fired from a rifle." 
It ,\ ill naturally be ashd, after all these 
proofs-sufficient even for a Dogberry's sat is- 
bction-\\ hy has not the Whitworth rifle been 
made to supersede the Enfie]d? The reasons 
adduced by the U Ordnance Select Committee," 
whicb presented its report to parliament last 
year, are severa], but none of them conclusive. 
l
esides the objection arising from the e"'tpense 
already incurred in manufacturin
 an incomplete 
uea})on-an objection wearing- thc hue of the 
reddest of reel tape-thc cost is urged of altcr- 
ing the machinrry at J
nfield so as to adapt it 
for the production of the Whitworth: though it 
appears that this Can be ùone for a com para- 
tl\ely small sum, and that, once effected, as 

[r. \\ hitworth declares, the mush.ct rilled on 
his principle can be manufactured at the same 
cost as the Enfield, U the present quality of 
mat
rial and \vorL.manship being thc same." 
It IS also stated that certain '" ear and tear 
(which can be remedied) and the slendel11eo;s of 


the Whih\orth c'utrielrre, rendering it li...ble to 
break (\\hich has been o\'crcome), are imr di- 
menls \\ hich retard the aJoption of th(' 1\ .lll- 
bore rille; hut, lortunate]y, it appears that, to 
use the", ords of Sir Emerson '1 ennent, U LTe 
long the British soldier will be animated b) the 
eonseiou"ne s of possessing- an arm the mo"t 
perfect th.lt the science of his country, COm- 
bined '" ith hi
h mechanic"l ability, can pro- 
Juce,"-thc "Committee on Small-borf' Rifles" 
havin
, in their report, presented to parli,lment 
in 1863, expre_
ed their conviction as {oHows : 
U That as the tendency of the prc. ent s

tem 
of musketry instrurtion is calculated ere long 
to attain a very high standard of shooting 
throughout the army, the introduction of a 
"capon of long range and great nrecision \vill 
naturally increase the genera] efficicncy oi in- 
fantry, dnd place it in a position to keep down 
the fire of thc new rifled artilIery, which is one 
of the creations of our own day." This pa,,- 
sage brings us to the closc of the first part of 
Sir Emer
on Tennent's valuab]c book, and con- 
ducts us naturally to the subject of "Rifled 
Cannon," which occupies its next di\Ï.sion. 
It begins with a llarrati\c of the earliest at- 
tempts to effect in artillef) -particularly in 
field guns-a revolution correspondent with 
that which had been wrought iu musketry. The 
idea of ritling artillery, Sir Emerson Tennent 
tell., us, "as not a new one; it had been tried 
in Germany a century before our time; amI, ns 
[,n' bael.. as 1715, in Eng]and, by Hobins, the 
inventor of thc ballistic pendulum; while 
Ponchara, at Paris, in ISH); Montigny, at 
Brussels and St. Petersburg', in lS:JG; and, 
more recently, Colonel Ca\alli, in Sardinia, and 
Baron "\Vahrendorf, in Sweden; madc renewed 
attcmpts; but the mcasure of their success wao; 
not attestcd bv the adoption of any of their 
plans. Colonel Treuille de Beaulieu also made 
experiments ill France bctween 1510 and lb52 
but it was reserved for the gentleman who, at 
the later date, took possession of everything in 
that country-including, perhaps, a fe\\ ideas the 
property ot other men, t hough he is considered 
"an authority in artillery" -to mah.e the theory 
of rifled cannon a reality. And in the Italian 
campaign of 1856 it occupied that place 
amongst "thc ]ogie of facts" '" hich thence- 
forward could never more be contested. The 
result of the e"\.periments at 
Iagenta and 
ol- 
ferino \\as "the signal for the reconstruction 
of all the artillery of Europe." .And Sir Emer- 
son Tennent follows up dus remark by enume- 
rating the inventions of Lancaster, llash]ey 
Brittcn, Professor Treadwell (of )Iac;saclmsetts), 
Captain lllakcley, Horsfall, and others-mah.ing 
obscrvations on the re
pectivc merits of each, 
hut reM'r\ ing a full description for those of the 

rcat li\als-Arrnstrong and 'Vhitworth-who 
htwe been most prominently before the British 
public. 
A brief but \ cry interesting memoir intro- 
duccs Sir "\Villidm Armstrong to the rc..ader, and 
then Sir Emerson Tennent procccds to d 'ribe 
the progres
 he made iu the manufdcture of 
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riflcd artillery, after he had been fir
t moved to 
the consideration of the question, by that fea- 
ture of the battle of Inkermann, the brinf{ing 
up of the two 18-pounder guns, which, by their 
superior range, effectually silenced the Russian 
fire. " Sir \V. Armstrong," sa
s Sir Emerson 
Tennent, "was amonf{st those \\ ho perceived 
that another such emcrgency could only be met 
by imparting to field-guns the accuracy and 
range of the rifle; and t.hat the impediment of 
weight must. be removed by substituting forged 
instead of cast-iron gllns. With his earliest 
design for the rcalisation of this conception, he 
vaited on the Secretary for "War, in 1854, to 
propose the enlargement of the rifle musket to 
the standard of a field-gun, and to substitute 
elongated projectiles of If'ad instead of balls of 
cast-iron. Encouraged by the Duke of New- 
castle, he put together his first wrought-iron 
gun in the spring of 1855." Of this gun Sir 
Emerson Tennent gives an elaborate descrip- 
tion, accompanied by some excellent woodcuts, 
and fully discusses the advantages and disad. 
vantages of breech-loading, ,,"hich he considers 
"undoubtedly the most assailable portion of the 
Armstrong system," giving the substance of the 
opinions of the most profoundly scientific en- 
gineers as his authority for arriving at that 
conclusion. For the rest, the merits of the 
Armstrong guu were looked upon as so great, 
that the \Var-office authorities pronounced in 
the most decided manner in its favour-the re- 
sult being expressed as foHows, in the homely 
but forcible language of an Edinburgh re- 
viewer: "The Armstrong gun could hit a 
target 2 feet G inches in diameter, while the 
(old) service gun could not be relied npon to 
hit a haystack." General Peel further illus- 
trated the capabilities of the Armstrong gun, 
by saying, in the House of Commons, in the 
session of 1859, that "its accuracy at 3000 
yards was as 7 to 1 compared with that of the 
common gun at 1000; whilst at 1000 yards it 
" auld hit an object every time which was 
slruck by the common gun only once in fifty
 
seven times; so that at equal distances the 
Armstrong gun was fifty-seven ti'llleS as accurate 
as our ordinary artiller.y." 
But only one side of the important question 
Lad been fairly heard at the time when General 
Peel pronounced so decisively in favour of the 
Armstrong gun; nor, indeed, has a fair trial 
yet been made betwecn that wcapon and the 
invention of :ThIt-. 1Yhitworth. It \vas natural to 
suppose that the engineer who succecded in 
manufacturing the best rifled musket., should 
be considered capable of rivalling anyone in 
the construction of rifled artillery: the prin- 
ciple having becn clearly established that what 
"as applicable in the one case was equally 
applicable in the other. Accordin
ly, between 
the 
ears 18.34 and 1857, Mr, Whitworth was 
repeatedly solicited þy the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Master-Gencral of the Ordnance to 
extend his attention to artillery; and brass 
blocks were supplied to him from the royal 
factory, adapted to diffcrent bores, which, at 


the request of the government, he riflcd pol\'- 
gonally. .All of them when tried at Shoe- 
bur,vness were reported on favourably. Im- 
pressed by this result, but still more so by the 
extraordinary performance of 
Ir. .Whitworth's 
rifle, in his gallery at Manchester, in 1856, 
Lord Hardinge expressed the wish that he 
should apply the same system of rifling to heavy 
ordnance. This being agreed to, solid brass 
blocks for three 24-pounder howitzers were sent . 
down to 
Iallchester, to be bored and hexagonally 
rifled. The result of the performances of these 
guns when ready for trial is thus stated by Sir 
Emerson Tennent: "Of these one was sent for 
trial to Shoeburyness, where its performance 
was at that time regarded as something remark- 
able. 1Vith a charge of 2t Ibs. of powder, and 
at an elevation of 14! deg., it sent an elongated 
projectile a distance of 3240 Jards. Another 
was tried on April 14, 1857, in the grounds at- 
tached to :Mr. .Whitworth's residence, near 
Manchcst.er; and a few weeks after the same 
gun, in order to test its range, was again tried 
Ìn presence of military officers deputed by the 
\Var Office, on the sands to the north of the 
l\Iersey, a few miles from Liverpool. 1! p to 
that time, according to Sir Howard Douglas. 
the ordinary range of a 24-poullùer, with a 
charge of 8lbs, of powder, fired at an elevation 
of 8 deg., was 2200 yards; Mr. Whitworth's 
rifled gUll, with a charge of only 2! lbs. of 
powder, fired at an elevation of 8i deg., sent a 
shot of 241bs. to a distance of 3500 yards, being 
nearly two miles." And here an incident oc
 
curred which reminds us of l\Iause Headrigg's 
astonishment, when, "by the help of the Lord," I 
she fonnd that, mounted on a trooper's horse, 
she had leaped a wall. "This range so far ex- I I I 
ceeded anticipation, that sufficient caution had 
not been exercised in selecting a locality free I 
from obstruction; and the shot, after striking 
the sand, ricochetted to the right of the line of 
fire, and entering a marine villa north of the 
village of \r aterloo, it rolled upon the carpet, 
fortunately doing no greater damage than de- 
molishing' the window and astonishing a larly 
who was seated near the drawing-room fire." 'l'he 
third 24-pound howitzer was tried at Ports- 
mouth, which, loaded with a flat.headed pro- 
jectile of peculiar construction, displayed the 
singular property of maintaining its dircct course 
under water, and penetrating eight inches of 
oak three feet below the surface; an exploit 
previously held (by no meaner authority than 
Sir Howard Douglas) to be impossible. 
Up to this period (1857), J\Ir. ,rhitworth's 
inventions had received their due share of atten- 
tion from government; but in 1858 a conjunc- 
ture arrived, the consequences of which were a 
diminution of the confidence previously reposed 
in his ability. At the close of the Crimean war, 
an apprehension of French invasion which Eng- 
land was unprepared to resist, prevailed through- 
out tlIP country. It had been excited, partly 
bv the Duke of \Vel1inO'ton's warning in his cele- 
brated letter to Sir J
Burgo.vne, partly by the 
evidence of unusual activity ill the French dock- 
' I 
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,.ards and nrspnals, p.lrtlv by the insolence of 
the u French Coloneb," èlarnouriog-aftc r Dr. 
Bernard'
 trial-to be scnt to the s
ck of Lon- 
don. It "as a moment of serious an'tiety, and 
the que:ltion of ordn.1Dce \\ as one of the e,lrliest 
taken up by the D('rhy cabinet, thenuewly come 
into Po\\ ('r-8. J lport brill!; required by Gcner..l 
Peel. the Secrehry of Statr f01' War, of the 
trials tllat had been made of the st'veral CdlillOn 
tendered for adoption into the servief'. Coloud 
I..efroy, at that timc scientific adviser of the War 
Department on matters connected \vith al tillery, 
drcW' up a summar
, in \, hich, after commeJltin
 
on thc qualities of the different guns under 
rC\ ic\\, and ob
crviIlg that u e,.ery clement WdS 
\\ auting on "hich to base a decision as to the 
adoption of any one s
stem," he recommended 
the immediate appointment of a Committee on 
Rifl d Guns, \\ ith instructions to examine, with 
the least possible delay, all the Leavy rifled guns 
extant, and to render a detailed account of their 
respecti\ e performances and capabilities for gar- 
rison and n:J.Val sen ice. The committee \\ as 
accordingly appointed, and, h,\ving concentrated 
tbeir attention on the rival claims of the Arm- 
strong and \\ hit worth guns, made their report 
within less than three months. As if their choice 
had bcen predetermined, only a very few trials 
\\ f're made with ,he Whitworth C'un, without any 
opportunity being gi\'en to 
Ir. Whitworth to be 
present at them. And their report stated that 
they found his projectiles had a large and rapidly 
increasing deflection to the right, which ob- 
structed aecurac} of aim; that the shot and 
shell used \\ ith the gun gave different rnncres 
and different degrees of accuracy; that the shot 
wcre so liable to" jam" in loading that very care- 
ful washing and drying of the gun was indis- 
pensable alter every round; and that although 
Mr. Wllih\orth had overcome this last objection 
by the use of lubricating wads, which "ap- 
peared to answer well," further trials, they said, 
were necessary to determine their sufficiency to 
enable \\ ashing- to be dispen
ed with. 
These conclusions "ere, in fact, a decisioIl 
against ::\lr. Whit\\ orth's gun, while on all 
points the rcport was favourable to that of Mr. 
Armstrong, who being on the spot was able 
to modify objections. Basing their report on 
the facility of loading the Armstrong guns, 
on their accuracy, and apparent durability- 
qualitips which, in all probability, 
ould not 
have been def'med exclusive, had a more 
lengthened and equal trial been made-they 
recommended .. the immediate introduction of 
guns rifled on )[r. Armst ronH's principle, for 
special service in the field." This report, 
5a

 :Sir Emerson Tennent, "bears unmistakable 
traces of the urg('ncy and speed with which the 
membl'l"s conducted their inquiry, and probably 
to this cause is to be ascribed an omission, much 
to be regretted, since it Las al1'orded ground for 
complaint by Mr. Whitworth, on the score of 
precipitancy, and of inadequate e'tamination 
into thc merits of his gun, as compared with the 
attenLion bcsto\\ ed on the competing one." 
Prccipitdncy, if not bias, was also sho\\ n by thc 


committee on their rcfrdining from vi::.iting 'Ir. 
Whit\\ orth's fdctory, ocr Jrdi l!J to promi8e; \\ hile 
they fulfilled their decl..red intention of in,, ! )('ct- 
ing the Armstron!; works at :Elswick. ' 'heir 
dcci'lion. ho\\ evcr, \\ .,s final, amI the Armstrong 
gun \V.h adopted, \\ hile yet incomplete, in direct 
opposition to the \\ isc objcction left on reeord 
by t he Duke of W ellin
ton, against the adoption 
of unfinished experiments, and imperfect in- 
ventions. It mu
t, ho\\ ever, be stated, that 
it was onl'\" the light Armstrong gun which was 
adopted for field service-those of heat ier 
calibre for fortifications and the lL.'\VY, being 
left for future considcration, at the instance 
bot h of Lord Dt'rby :md General Peel. 
Sir Emerson TenIlent next relates the history 
of'Ir. Armstrong's appointment of Director ôf 
Rifled 01 dnance, of Engineer to the \\' Ill" De- 
partment (when he was knighted), and finally 
of Superintendent of the Itoyal Gun-factory at 
Wool wicht with all the particulars of the go- 
vernment contract with the Elswick company. 
1Ve do not dwell upon these points, the matter 
being more special than general, and The 
Story of the Guns reqUIring us rathcr to follow 

Ir. Whitworth's further experiments. Though 
no lo
er in intimate relation with the "ar 
Office, 

Ir. Whih\orth continued to place at 
the disposal of the authorities the use of his 
patcnts for further discoveries, the expenses of 
\\ hich were defrayed from his private rc
ources ; 
and though not the succesbful competitor for 
the honour (and profit.) of sUEpl
 ing the na- 
tional gun, was cmployed b.v Lord Panmurc, 
when Secretary of State for \f ar (at the close 
of 18;;7), ill rifling a cast.iron block for a 
32-pounder, the intention bein
 to determine 
the capacity of tlJat metal for the manufacture 
of rifleù ordnance. 'This gUll burst under trial, 
as afterwards did another of the same metal 
and calibre; but notwithstanding these cvi- 
dence
 of the insufficiency of cast-iron, ::\Ir. 
Whit\\orth rifled a third gun. a 6S-pounder, in 
June, 1858, mainly to test the po\\er of a new 
projectile, an experiment which, so far as the 
projectile wcnt, was a completc triumph, but 
the gun was rent into fragments by the explo- 
sion, The causes of this accident were ex- 
plained by 
Ir. .Whitworth in a letter depre- 
cating the further use of cast metal for rifled 
cannon; hut the c"{planation was not recei\ ed, 
thc Secretary for "Tar (General Peel) directing 

Ir. Whih\Orth to be informed that he had 
(logit'ally!) determined" to discontinue furthcr 
experiments with ordnance rifled 0 !li8 prin- 
ciple !" 
Mr. -Whitworth met this attack on his 
scicntific reputation by resolving at once, from 
an amateur artillerist, to become a professional 
gunmaker, never ha\ ing had, as he stated 
beforc the House of Commons Committee of 
1 '\63, the most distant idea of becoming" a 
manufacturer of rifled arm
. "I took it up," 
he said, "originally, solely because I W15. re- 
quested bv the gO\ emment, but when I reeeind 
this letter from Gencral Peel to inform me tbat 
no more experiments "ere to be made with suns 
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on my principle, I determincd at once to become 
a manufacturer, and to prove that my system 
was right. .With respect to the rifle, it has 
already been shown that it was so; and I think 
it will soon be admitted that I was right with 
regard to ordnance also." That qucstion is 
the great one yet to be determined, but pending 
Mr. .Whitwort.h's resolve, and the results which 
he anticipates, he founded his rifled ordnance 
manufactòry at Manchestel', and set to work 
upon the construction of the existing .Whit- 
',"orth gun, which, to be brief in our de- 
scription, is fOl'med of a tube of one piece of 
homoO'eneous iron, hooped by hydraulic pressure, 
a mu
zle or breech-loader uniform of bore, ritled 
upon the principle already applied to small arms, 
and fitted with elongated iron pmjectiles. How 
this gun has answered was shown in the ex- 
periments made on thc South port Sands in the 
spring of 1860, when its extreme accuracy and 
wonderful rangc were tested,-the latter, it 
must be observed, implyÌl]g the former, a prin- 
ciple laid down by the best artillerists. The 
range, then, on this occasion, is stated as 
follows: 
"The smallest of the guns, a 3-pounder, 
'niçhing' only 208 Ibs., fired at an elevation of 
35 (leg., threw a shot to the distance of %88 
yards, or a little more thanfive 711ilcs and a half" 
-an excess of 500 yards over the greatest 
range ever reached by an Armstrong gun, though 
a 32-pounder, and fired with ß lb. of powder at 
the same angle. Yet even the remarkable 
achievement of 1860 has been since exceeded 
by 1\11'. Whitworth, his 12-pounder gun having 
sent. a ball 10,300 yards, a very little short of 
si:c miles! It was clear after this extraordinary 
result that a renewed trial between the .Whit- 
worth' and Armstrong guns could no longer be 
refused, and it was ordered to take place. WIlY 
it never came off, arose from the nature of the 
conditions, whony unfavourahlc to .Mr. 'Yhit- 
worth, ,,"hich thc Ordnauce Select CommIttee 
sOlwht to impose on him. Here the actual 
Sto
y of the Guns may be said to end, the issue 
between the competitive weapons being as 
yet undetermined, but the remainder of Sir 
Emerson Tennent's book, which describes the 
rise and pro$ress of the iron navy, and its. capa- 
bilitv of resIsting the newly invented artillery, 
is fù'u of valuable and interesting matter. 
.What aspect the comparative experiments 
which wiU shortly commence, are to wpar,appears 
in the following passage: .. They will be con- 
ducted, not by the usual Ordnance Committec, 
composed exclusivelv of military and naval 
officers, but by anotlìer speciaIly named, with 
whom two scientific civilians have been asso- 
ciated 
Ir. John Penn and :Mr. Pole, the former 
disting.uished in the highest walks of his profcs- 


sion as a mechanical engineer. The programme 
of tests to wllich the guns are to be subjected 
will doubtless include evcry point essential to 
determine all questions of construction, velocity, 
range, and precision; rapidity of firing, powers 
of destruction, and length of endurance. The 
issue of this important contest will be watched 
by the public with profound and unwonted in- 
terest-but the result, to whichever side victory I 
may incline, must not be permitted again to 
close the gates against the honourable ambition I I 
of other aspirants. Sir William Armstrong and 
Mr. WhitwortJl are but two ont of those clamour- 
ing for admission; others in due course of time 
will advance their pretensions, and whatever be 
the result of the approaching trial, whether it 
attcst the superiority of the Armstrong gun, or 
point to its supcrcession by the .Whitworth, no 
judgment, as between them, must preclude the 
just claims of other rivals to an equally dispas- 
sionate scrutiny." .With respect to prolonged 
competition, SÜ' Emerson 'l'ennent closes his 
admirable work with these remarks: "The dis- 
interred utensils of ext.inct races, the implemcnts 
discovered in the tumuli of Asia, and in the earth- 
mounds of the Mississippi; even the instru- 
ments found in the tombs of Etruria and Upper 
Egypt, as well as in the dwelliI]gs and workshops 
of Pompeii, exhibit combinations of mechanical 
parts as effective for their objects as those em- 
ployed at the present time, There is no reason 
why similar excellence should not be attainable 
in ordnance; nor why science should ]]ot be so 
successfully applied to the construction of large 
guns as to render them, by a combination of 
strength and simplicity, so nearly perfect as 
practically to require no further imprO\-emellt. 
But till that point shall have becn attained, com- 
pet.ition 111ust remain open; and whatever be 
the temporary inconvenicnces of. change, the 
abiding interests of the country WIll hencefo
th 
require that the man who reaches the hlßh 
eminence of giving his name to the arms wIth 
whose protection the nation repoaes should hold 
it by no other tenure than that of uncontested 
supcriority." 
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BOOK TIlE FIRST: CHILDHOOD. 
CII"HTER III. :senSE PIGOTT. 
THE Chis wick festi\al camc to an end, and the 
cc '
l'all) departed. Griffin BlUllt lingcred to 
the l"st, lllll '\I."und his wa)" to the door of 
qre
.., through a sill.cn lab
Tillth of polite 
C nn,r<:ations and bouing adicux. Ivanhoff's 
lll')t aria, and 
IL
libran's last cadencc; Prince 
Estf'\"haz} 's last convcrsazione, and the Dul.e 
of Devllnshire's h.st ball at Brighton; the odds 
for the St. Leger, thc beautics of dnm n tulle 
bonnets; taste and the musical gla<;ses-",ithout 

hal::Jpearc-had each their grace:ul mention, as 
Bhnt fluttered in and about thc IJarterres of 
bea It)" and fashion. The sct.ne at the 
atc was 
lit..e the Ct ush-room at the Opera, onl)" \\ ith mellow 
sunlight turned on, instcad of ;arish gas-like 
the" IJin" at St. James's without the trains and 
plumes. The company had begun to ) awn. 
Ehn Fashion is not excmpt from the laws of 
fa+i3ue; and perhaps one reason why great 
people grow tired of one another, is that they 
sce one anothcr so flequently-the endurable 
uorId being so extremely small. 
)1r. Blw1t had di\ers offers of conve)ance to 
to\\ n. IIe might have continued a Squirc of 
D:mcs to the last, and sat behind the most 
e>"pcllsively jobbed horscs in the metropolis. 
nut hc courteously declined all such proposals. 
Hc had a little bu::,iness to transact, hc said, and 
he was C\"CI'} body's hwnblc amI de\'oted ser\"ant. 
Hc relílained, ho\\ e\"cr, chatting, bowing, smiling, 
wltil the crush grew thin, until the sbamefaced 
pt.üple who had come down in gla...s - coaches 
and hacJ..neys took heart of grace and bade the 
nJ jaclcts summon their hired \ chicles, and 
until one or two attachés of forcifPl k.;atiolls, 
lnlJ hardencd Guardsmcn, lindkd their cigars 
before str0 1 1ing awa). In justicc to thcm it 
mu:,t 
 <1 mitt ed, that e\ en these offendcrs 
1) elJed round to see thcrc u ere no ladics near. 
Xow-a-da)s, shame and the smoler ha\c been 
hopcle sly divorced. So far froUl hcsitating as 
to lighting a cigar in a lad) 's prescncc, the \\ or- 
shipper of nicotine well-nigh presumcs to ask 
Douty for a Y csuvian. A qui la fautc? Is 
Beauty or Bæot ia to blame? 
The trecs of Chi
\Vick \\ ue bathed. in crimson 
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and burnished gohl, and cast shadows of del nbt 
purple, before lllunt llimself nnturcd to 1 óht 
his cigar. When he began to smolc, he 

moled \ igorousl)", and as he "alked away'" ith 
a firm ha
ty tread, the ",hite wreaths of \"apour 
circling behind him, his gait seemed vcry diffuent 
from tLat of the mincing tril'pin
 CX(luiÙe of 
half an Lour ago. Had you had Fortunatu::,'s cap, 
or had )OU bcen in the receipt of fern seed, )ou 
might ha\ e availul ) ourself of the privilege úf in- 
\ i
ibilit}, troddcn on his varnished heel-m..ul....d. I 
how nel"\.ou
ly he turned and started, although 
he had but scrunched a pebble-and then, look- 
ing in his face, have discO\ ered, not mUlout 
I I 
amazement, that hi
 face \\ as as the face (.f an 
old man. 
Terribly jaded, haggard, and careworn. _\ 
film secmed to ha\"e come onr the e) cs. K 0 
"il,"er, but a l"U8t rather, mingled with the jetty 
hair and wbisL.ers. And the smile had fled away 
from the mouth, and left only furrows of cruelty 
and hardness there. 
He struck into a by-lane, green and solitary as 
though it llad been fift} miles from London, and 
\\ all..ing rapidl
, soon came upon a mean littl" 
\\ ayside tavern, all thatch and ivy and honey- 
suckle, and with the sign of the Goat swing- 
ing before it. He rasscd through the bar, where 
two marlet gardeners sprauled over thcir I ipe" 
and beer on a bench-one, a", ake and uproarious; 
the other, aslecp and snoring; both as happ
. 
doubtless, as the Great :Mogul. lIe turned to a 
littlc sidc-", indow, and in the most unaffected 
manner in the \\orld ordercd a glass of brandy. I 
He, order brand)"! }.c\"crtLcless, he not only I 
did order brand)", but dranl it \\ithout fl.inchin
; I 
and, what is 
till more singular, paid for it-a 
performancc to which he was, to say thc Ie t, I 
ul1accu
tomcd. HOWt vcr, this was to be for )fr. 
munt an e\ening unu::Jually n 11lcd by the dis- 
bursement of ready ruolle). 
"There is a person here \\ ith a child," hc I 
haiti, le
s asling a que
tion than asserting some- 
thing of \\ hich llc entertained no doubt. I 
"In the parlour, sir," the landlad} reptlcù, 
with a low curtsc)"; for gentlemen so gallant ly 
accoutred were b) no means frequent customcrs I 
at the Goat. 
lIe looked inquiringly fGI' the parlour's whcre- 
about. The landlady bustleJ from behind her 
counter, and ushered him into a little room 
at the extremity of the p
sagc, and then fC- 
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turned to gossip with her daughter about the 
beautiful teeth [ind whiskers and gold chain of 
the distinguished stranger. 
" Aud such a 10vel
T little angel of a child as is 
a 
 aitiu' for him," the hostess pursued, "his 
da.'ater, for sure." 
"Is her mother 'íith her?" asked Phæbe, the 
daughter. 
"Her mother!" echoed the landlady ill great 
disdain. "Do rou think, child, such a grand 
gentleman would bring his wife here among the 
I likes of us_ No, no, it must be the nuss; for 
; I she's onl
T got on a cotton print dress and an 
eight-3.nd-hventy shilling sha,vI, and her bon- 
net 'd be dear [it four-and-elevenpcnce, strings 
and alL" 
" What does he bring her here for, and what 
could such a grand gentleman want ,Üth four 
penn'orth of brandy?" persisted Phæbe, who 
was of an inquiring disposition. 
"There, go along child, and wash up 
-our 
glasses," cried the landlady in a pet: probably 
because she too was umble to ans,yer these 
questions to her own satisfaction. "It ain't no 
business of ours. :Maybe he likes brandy, though 
the nuss had a pint 0' ",ine and a sweet biscuit, 
and paid for it like a lady. Go along, I say, and 
I don't stand chattering there." '''hereupon 
I 
lrs. Landlady, ....ho was somewhat hot of 
tempcr, elbowed her daughter into a small cavern 
used as a lavatory for the drinking, essels of the 
II establishment, and entered into comnmnion with 
I 
I a piece of chalk and a slate: not, however, being 
, able to dissociate }Jerturbed cogitations as to 
I ' her customers from the otherwise absorbing 
occupation of calculating ....hat additions might 
II be discreetly made to the score of the t" 0 
market gardeners, while the one was snoring, and 
!II the other singing a song certainly without begin- 
ing, and seemingly without end. 

leamvhile the object of this conversation had 
I cntered the pm-lour and made his salutations to 
I its occupants. These salutations were of a two- 
, fold nature. 
[ I I "How do you do, Nurse Pigott?" he said, 
with an affable nod and a forccdsmilc, to afubsy 
I dumpy woman "ithaveryrcdround face,and for 
II whose attire the brief but graphic summary given 
I by the landlady to her daughter will amply suffice. 
" All "ell with you at home. I hope?" 
,I "Kiccly, sir, which it also left my husband, 
thankin' rou kindly, and glOl"Y be," responded 
I the dumpy woman, rising and dropping a pro- 
found reverence. "But oh, sir, Miss Lily have 
been a takin' on dreadfuL" 
"'Vhat's the matter with her-the little 
puss:" exclaimed Blmlt, sharply. And this 
was his second salutation. 
The "little puss" ,vas sitting on the dump)- 
"oman's knee, Indeed, she was a very little 
puss-a tiny fair girl of three years old. She 
had very long brown hair curling in thick pro- 
fusion round her chubby face. She had yerr 
large ,yondering blue eyes; but these, on the 
pre
ent occasion, were red and s" ollen. Her 


,,-hole face 'Was suffused ..... ith the moisture of 
sorrow. Her little lips were t,,-itching. It was 
e, ident that the" littlc puss" had bccn cr) ing 
her e
 es out. 
"Be quiet, miss, and don't be naughty, or I 
shall tell Nurse Pigott to give 
-ou a whipping," 
said Blunt. 
His words "ere harsh and unfeeling; but 
oddly enough his manner was not so. He spoke 
less in anger than in the languid tone of an 
Indian Begum telling her slave-girl that really, 
if she gave her any more trouble, she would be 
compellcd to ha,.c her buried alive. It may be I 
that he had enjoyed very very little expe- 
rience of children, and erroneously imagined that 
whipping was the only specific course of treat- 
lllent ayailable in the case of tears. At any rate, II 
the till-eat had not the desired effect, the 
child being evidently aware that Kurse Pigott 
was no more likely to execute it than to cut her 
head off with a carying-knife. So she began to 
cry louder than eyer. 
"Tut, tut, tut!" 1\lr. Blunt murmured, pacing 
the room in vexation, "Dear me, dear me, 
K urse Pigott, this is very embarrassing, and not 
at all fair to me, JOU know_ 'Vhen I paid your 
last month's bill, and told 
.ou I was obliged 
to take :Miss Lily away, I distinctly informed 

-ou there" as to be no CIJ ing. 11y nerves can't 
stand it, they can't, indeed." But there was 
little good in reasoning with Nurse Pigott. 
" Oh! sir," she sobbed out, half essa
 ing to 
comfort Lily, and half to dry her own eyes with 
the comer of her shawl, "I can't help it, I can't 
indeed, sir, when I thinks of that there blessed 
innocent which I took from the breast, and 11ave 
never lcft, night nor day, for three ycarsJ ani"erry, 
likewise nursing her through measles and hoop- 
in' -cough, and all her pretty ways, a pulling of 
us all to pieces, and lmngin' round us, and my 
'usband is a-fond of her as if she was his own, 
which we have buried t".o and the twins being 
the on
 ofthem that's left is but sickly, and "ill 
never make old bones, which the doctor told me 
only last Tuesday was a fortnight, it breaks my 
heart, it do, indeed, to part "ith the little 
darling. Oh, sir, let the child bide with us, and 
don't take her awa
T. " . 
Griffin Blunt ".as too well bred to bite his 
nails-besides, he had not talen off his gloves; 
but he bit his lips, and contracted his brows, and 
paced the room more nervously than ever. 
"You're a stupid old ".oman," he muttered, 
pettishly. 
" I know I am," acquiesced Nurse Pigott, with 
a fresh succession of sobs, " and so's my 'usband, 
that is in bein' fond of the little cherub, and 
glad would he be for us to keep it, though only 
a journe
man plasterer, alid times is hard as 
hard can be." 
"She is tr) iug it on for more moner, the 
old hmocrite!" 1\1r. Blunt said, internallr. " I 
told yon," he continued aloud, turning to Nurse 
Pigott, "that it was absolutely necessary for me 
to remove the little girl. I am about to take 
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:.er to a p:.oo whe... ß" ill be n 
a. l' :u- 
cat l. 
.- "hl. au't old enou"h t b
 ('duca 1," 
D1 .m...ù 
 urse pi.!:')tt. ., ß.. lÙ( , m
 'u
b 
d 
r... LÙ" bLdutiful, anù ther!.:' a I , va) SC1looi r{ unù 
the corner at tv. opcnce a \\ L, nù let .altm 
tPaching, there's nobody but me 1..n(..,.3 h K 
much bn,..J.'U1ù-buttcr she ".Lnt
." 
'" Pray let me ha\e no more ä tbis l..unful 
di<;cu
...i')n:' the daud), \\ ith c.ùrn diguii,', iu t 
r- 
po ..d. .." hcn I made an ..Pl-OiuLlùcnt \\ith 

 ou to ll1 et me herc, ) ou undt. )tooù the pU1"l>o..e 
I for" hi,,1 1 )OU v. rc to bring the child. You 
h'lt"C be ,! p..iù for hcl' mainten..nf'e, aud I must 
tell 
ou, that 1Í )ou ha\e an) \iens of gaining 
m II c money by hcr, thçy \\ ill be ùisappointed. 
.. 
lone)!" exclaimcd 
urse Pigott, half 
choking, anù b) this time as much "ith indigna- 
tion as \\ ith grief. " )Ioney ! I scorns it. It 
isn't money I want, nor my 'usband neither. If 
the dear child had been put out to us by t be 
palisb, we'd ha' done our dooty by it. If its 
fathers and mothers were lords and hdics anù 
hemperor.;, we'd ha' done the same. It isn't for 
the mone) , though little enough, goodness knows, 
and not paid reguhr, ,vbich 
ou lnow, sir, not 
being disrespectable to you. And if rou'd leave 
the darling" ith us, and mone) was a little short, 
I'm sure we'd wait for better times, and never 
troublc )ou for one brass farthin_, if )ou'd owy 
let us 'ave our little little Lil)." 
urse Pigott 
su bsided aft er this into mere incoherence of grief. 

Ir. Blunt winced '" hen reminded tbat he had 
I not been too punctual a paymaster. He could 
see, however, that the remarl was totally devoid 
of malice. He could not help acknowlcdging 
that the child, whom he had seen, perbaps, six 
times ùuring three ) cars, had been reareù with 
intinite love and tenderness b J X urse Pigott, 
all vulgar and dumpy as she was. And some- 
thing like a fceling- of shame made his mind 
blush at the remembrance that this love and 
tenderness had been be:.to'Wcd upon Lily b) 
5trau
ers. 
"There, there, K urse Pigott," he said, as 
soothingly as he could, "I'm sure )-ou've done 
your bcst with the little thing, '\nd her papa 
and her mamma (who is too ill, poor thing, 
to come and sce her) are \"cry much obliged to 
you. Only, you know, the best of friends must 
part. I told )"OU that, 
ver so long ago. Come, 
don't let us ha\e any more fuss-}oU can't tell 
how it injures my nerves-and lJss t he child and 
all that sort of thing, for I'm rather pressed for 
time ." 
X urse Pigott had her nerves too, and for 
da)"s she had been attcmpting to nerve herself 
to undergo with fortitude a separation, which 
Blunt, to do him justice, had warned her was 
inent1.ble. For you see that to part with a 
domestic pet round which the cords of ) our 
heart hat'c twined themselves, is very \ery hard. 
.\.nd X urse Pigott had known Lily long before 
she could speak or "alk. 
he had sat b) her 
night after night in tho
e sicknesses '\\ hen the 


h e f a L cl .ld i II (. il) bl n out as a 
ru hI "ht. 
 lad re. iced in her growing 

th and bumty. .for" hat lioht <-D.d lnow- 
le.1 . t I .C \1; already n Lil
 's mind, X urse 
l'i ...tt, ,\ Ith rough howely liudl) ha.1ds, had 
()t L d tl Ùl)('l". She h..Ld talioht the little 
lUor
cl of Clm.. .anit
 to prattle SL...le pl_)erS, to 
Ii p 6 me kef-notes of rC\erCllCC and fear, and 
to lool u1l at the 
Ly, and talk of what bucame of 
O'o..>d anli llal'O'hty people. Lily us..:d to call her 
"mumma," a.d tbe male Pigott (pla..terer by 
trade, honest and iinù-hcarteù fellow by nature) 
she acc')sted as "dada." Yes j the dÏ\orce W3S 
hard, albeit the }ounglin
 \\ as none of their own. 
They had 110 girls; but Lil
 had pos.,essed as a 
foster-brot her the sur\ i\ ing twin, a trauquillittle 
boy, "it h \\ isdom far be) ond his years, who 
passed the major part of bis time in spra\\ ling 
on t he ground (probably out of door
), in earnest 
contcmplation of the curious featurcs of that 
extcrnal world ",hich the doctor forb:tde his 
parents to cntertain a hcpe of his long li\ ing to in- 
vestigate. Lil) 's nurture undcr the auspices of 
1\ urse Pigott had been the re\ erse of refined, but 
it had ne\ er lackcd affcctioll'lte and seùulous care. 
The good woman absolutely doted on her charge, 
although five shillings a week was all the remu- 
neration she rcceivcd for tendiug her. \\ ork 
was sometimes slack with the phstcrer, and he, 
bis \\ ife and the twin ('\\ hose profoundly philoso- 
phical temperament led him to regard potato- 
peelings as an alimcnt equal in succulence to 
bread-and-buttcr, or even to meat), had occasion- 
ally to go on short commons; but Lily Wag 
nc\-er bereft of a meal abundant in qU'lntity and I, 
nourishing in quality. She had ne\ er 1..n wn 
what it was to go without pudding. A slight 
meat eater she \\ as, as bcsoomed her age; ) ct 
what morsels of flcsh sbe required "ere ncver 
,vanting, even if they bad to be purchased from 
the proc eds aceruing from the deposit in trib,ùa- 
tion of the plasterer's great sil,-er watch. The 
male Pigott's affection for hcr was prodigi\"us. In 
her earliest )"outh he could ,\ ith dillieulty be 
deterreù from offering her sups of beer from his 
evening pint; and when told that the fermented 
infusion of malt and hops was improper rcfresh- 
ment for a cbild, he, of his own motion, absolutely 
forewent a nightly moicty of his beer money in 
order to purchase apples and giugerbrc"\d fOl" his 
fostcr-bab}-. The price of half a pint of porler 
was not a very sumptuous bount}; but a penny 
goes a very long way in a poor man's household. 
Lil) 's stock of clothes had never been very ex- 
tensive nor very abundant; but X urse Pigott had 
kept the little wardrobe "ith admimble and scru- 
pulous neatness. Only once during the three) ears 
and a half had she ever importuned :\Ir. Blunt 
(with \\ horn she "tras instructed to correspond 
through the mcdium of a London post-office. and 
the initials F. 13.), for money. That was after a 
journey to Kensington undertaken by the nurse, 
when in the window of a certain haber
her'a 
in the High-strl.ct. sbe had seen a robe of mouse- 
coloured mcrino, so curiously embroidered with II 
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silken braid that she lmd tllere and then deter- / any more questions. Infants are put out to 
mined to secure it for Lily either by the legitimate nurse e\-ery rear, and by the thousand, in amI 
means of asking Mr. Blunt for the money, or about London, without references more searching 
by selling or pawning her own goods and chattels, than a money-payment in advance. Yery often 
or by bursting bodily into the shop and making off no name at all is asked for or furnished. I 
with the much-coveted robe. Fortunately, how- wonder whether such a system encourages im- 
ever, measures so desperate had not to be resorted morality. I should like to hear, on this subject, 
to. :Mr. Blunt happened to be in funds and in a those blessed Sisters of La Saintc Enfance, 
good humour, when he received a p
hetic and "the Holy Childhood" at Hong-Kong, who buy 
ill-spelt letter directed to F. B.; and the sum babies from the Chinese mothers to save the 
demanded, which was but two guineas, was little innocents from being cast into the sea, or 
forwarded. But chiefly had 
Irs. Pigott found thrown (as they are in the interior of China) to 
favour in the finc gentlem:m's eyes from the the pigs. 
exquisite cleanliness and neatness in which she The little Lily Smith throve apace, and had 
had always kept Lily. The philosophical twin not more thall an average share of infantile 
objected on principle to soap, and his father ailments. :Monsieur Soumois came at first once 
deprecated his being subjected to much lavatory a month to see Baby, and greatly impressed 
discipline, on the ground that he (the twin) Nurse Pigott with the amenity of his manners 
wOlild be washed away if he were washed often; and the affability of his conversation. By-and- 
but there was always warm water for Lilyand by he was succeeded by Mr. Blunt, who never 
.Windsor soap for Lily; nay, on one occasion kissed the child, or fondled it, or took much more 
good Nurse Pigott had purchased a bar of notice of it, in a languid survey through the 
Castile soap, the which, from its curiously marbled medium of his eye-glass, than if Lily had been 
appearance, the child imagined to be sweetstuff, a waxen doll in a toy-shop. Thus did the little 
and essayed to suck. .Winter and summer she girl remain until she was 11early four years of 
never went without her bath, and although her age; and it was a day of bitter sorrow for Nurse 
poor little garments had frequently to be pieced Pigott and the plasterer, when a curt letter ar- 
and darned, she was always shining as the newest rived from 
Ir. Blunt-or F. B., as he continued 
I of pins. to sign himself-directing the child to be made 
I A very few words will suffice to explain how ready and brought to the present place of ren- 
i Lily came into Nurse Pigott's custody. Three dezvous. So Lily, poor little shorn lamb, after 
years and a half before the commencement of having the wind tempered to her, was suddenly 
this history, the plasterer became cognisant of to be given up to the grim gaunt wolf. 
an advertisement in the day before yesterday's I retract-gaunt if you please, but not grim ;. 
.Morning Advertiser (it was before the days of for while I have been telling the story of Lily's 
penny joumalism), wmch he was in the habit of babyhood, 3\lr. Blunt's countenance has been 
borrowing from the hostelry where he purchased robed in his most dulcet smile, and he has 
his modest allowance of beer. This advertisement been exhausting his seductive arsenal to soothe 
set forth that a lady and gentleman were de- and conciliate the sobbing child. He has done 
sirous of placing an infant at nurse with some everything but kiss her. One loses the taste for 
respectable person in the immediate vicinity of innocent kisses as one loses the taste for bread- 
London. The Pigotts then occupied a diminutive and-jam. 
cottage at Brentford. Forthwith the
T answered The nurse was consoled and the child quieted 
the advertisement, in an epistle which the at last; and after an infinity of hugging, the 
plasterer considered to be a chef-d'æuvre of plasterer's wife announced that she 'Was ready 
caligraphy and composition, and which was, to go, and that she was sorry for having kept 
indeed, a marvel of archaic orthography and the gentleman so long. Between the spasms 
abnormal pothooks and hangers. In due time an of her parting embrace she told Lily that she 
ans'Wer arrived, and an appointment was made to should see her again very soon. 
meet the advertiser in London. Thither went " And I may, mayn't I, sir?" she continued, 
Nurse Pigott, arrayed in her Sunday best; and, turning with an appealing look to the dandy. 
at a specified hotel in Dover-street, Piccadilly, "Oh say that I may, if it's only once a year, I 
, she was received-not by :Mr. Blunt, but by shall break. my 'art, I know I shall, if I don't see 
, 1 / ' Monsieur Sournois, from Switzerland, his valet, my darling again," 
'Who made all the necessary arrangements for the "Of course, of course!" replied Blunt, who 
reception of an infant six months old, and paid a would have promised anything to secure a good 
I month in advance of the sum stipulated for. delivrrance. "The child shall write to you"- 
Being- asked 'Whether the child was christened poor little Lily, who didn't know great A from a 
(for Nurse Pigott was a staunch Church of bull's foot: "that is, I'll write, yes, 
'es. Now, 
England woman), he replied that it did not my good Nurse Pigott, we really must be going, 
'I matter. Being pressed on this point, he said you Jmow." 
it was all right, and that the child's name So two heavy hearts and one very callous heart 
"':ts Lily Smith, And as Lily Smith she went out of the little tavem parlour and into the 
was received by Nurse Pigott, The good road: the landlady and h
 inquisitive daug-htet' 
I woman did not feel herself called upon to ask craning their necks after all the hearts. There 
II 
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"as no luz
age to carry. Lil} '" e1}'eets \\ ould 
Bot ha, e tilled an ordinary carpet-hag; but 
IHunt had graehusl} informed )lrs. l>igott tbat 
!Sbe might kcep tbe child's c/othr D a
 new cloth{ 
 
would bL pl"Ovided for bel' at the placp "hither 
she \\ as bound. Where that plaep might be, t hc 
I good \\ oman did not venture to a.ok. 
I I At the cUll of the l'me-not that b} which )11'. 
Blunt had approached, but its oPl)osite ext remit}" 
-a hackne,-coach "as waitin
. It "as non 
, : I ncarh dark: Ey F. R'g direction 1\ urse l>igott 
lifted' Lily into tbc \ehicle, which had alres.dy, 
as shc could obscurely disccrn, one occupant, 
and that a man. The child was by this timc 
II wboUy tired, and lmlf asleep. The dandy COll- 
desccndingly ga\e 
ursc Pigott a couple of 
lingcrs, dextcrousl}- hustlcd her on onc side, and 
in' another minutc she found herself CQ ing in 
the middle of the road, quitc alonc. 
But not so lonely as poor little Lil}-, albcit 
she "as in a carriage with two men, one of 
whom told her that hc was her pal)a. 


UI..HTER IY. THE MIS.5 Dt"
XYCASTLES' 
I.ST.illLISn
E
T. 
L \.RL Y to bed and earlv to risc was the 
time-honoured maÃÌm in the establislnnent of 
the )Iiss Bunn}.castles, Rhododendron House, 
Rhododenùron priyatc road, Stocl" ell. Time- 
honoured indeed, and with justice it migbt be 
called, for it had becn acted upon for at ]east 
t\\enty } cars, during "hieh lengthened period 
thc BUm1} castle family had lept a ladies' school 
in Uhododendron.road, as aforesaid. Stay; Ilia, e 
fallen into a slight error. Whcn )Irs. Bunny- 
castle first undertook, in the second decadc of 
the nineteenth century, thosc schola
tic duties 
at Stock" ell which her daughters subsequentl}" 
and ellicientl) performed, Rhododcndron pri, ate 
road ð.istcd only in the form of a narrow path 
bet \\ een t" 0 marlet gardens, and" cnt, I fcar, 
b} the painfully unacademic name of Cut-throat- 
lane. Uut" hen cuJturc came to Clapham, and 
ci,-ili:oation to Stockwell, the b}-.path became a 
"p1i,-ate road," neatly grayelled, and bordered 
by trim vilIac::. 'The old market gardener's 
habitation indeed remained, but was rechristened 
Rhododcndron Housc. }
ormerh- it had been 
lnO\\ll as Bubb's .Foll}-. Dubb'" as the last 
marlet gardener, and inherited the housc: a 
rambling one-storied structure of red brick: 
from his grandfather. Long and careful attcn- 
tion to horticulture brought him 1Ïehe
, and in his 
old agc it "as bruiteù about that he had become 
somc" hat mad, thougbnot so mad as to recluire any 
restraint, or bc in any" a} inc.lpablc of manJ.gÎllg 
his 0" 11 affairs; for he "as to the da}- of his death 
as a\ aricious an old scre\\, and as leen a hand 
at a bargain, as could bc found bet" ecn Ber- 
ll10ndsey and l
rb..ton. His madncs... did not go 
further than tbat harI
lc s ececntricity to \\ hieh 
II h) siologists ma}" ba,.e ob .:1"\ 
d that enriched 
tailors, hatters, and mar1.lt gardeners, are 
frequentl}" subject. In pursuance of this craze, 


Bubb turned all his nephcws al d n. 
 out of I 
door
, contracted a morganatic allianc-, \\ ith a 
bold-faced housekeeper "itb an abusive tQn
e 
and an uncontrollable taste for silk. drcss<..,3 and 
ardcnt spirits, and-he "ho had ..at for so many 
ycars under the He, erend 
Ir, Bradbod) of::;t 'f'k- 
"ell, and had e, en been a deacon to that shining 
cong'fprrational light - plun!!ed headlong into 
secularism, attended infidcllectures, and ccased 
to belicve in an} thing. Hc took to drinJ..ing 
also. In a "oro, 
Ir. Bubb 
as in his latter 
da} s that by no means uncommon character, a 
"" ickcd old man j" a quarrelsome old curmud- 
geon, \\ ho swore hard, dranJ... hard, amI didn't 
"ash. As :\ climax to bis strange proceedings, he 
added a tower, or belvedere, to his grandfather's 
old brick housc. At the summit of this edifice, 
which resembled externally a Cbinese pagoda 
brick faced, and with a dash of the truncated 
factory chimney about it, hc built a smoling- 
room, "here he s\\ ore and dranl and took tobacco, 
till his time came, and he died. The pagod..- 
chimncy beh"ederc had caused tbe house to be 
called Bubb's Folly; and 101l
 aftcr Dubb's de- 
cease, ancicnt people persisted in appl} ing the 
old title to H.hododcndron House. 
H thc'belnderc, howe\er, were Bubb's Iollr, 
the surrounding ground, which he directed ill bis 
will to be carefully let out in building lot<;, mi
ht, 
witbequal propriety, hat'c been designated Bubb's 
Common Seuse. The morganatic housclee1-er, 
to the rag-c and despair of the ncphews and 
nieces. came into all the propert}, and e\ en tbe 
Hi
h Court of Chancery could not pick a hole 
in the crazy oM marl.et gardener's last will and 
testament" The enriched bousekeepcr remm ed 
to g-rander quarters at Clapham, and the old 
brick Folly passed through many.' icissitudcc::, 
while houses in the most modern stde of do- 
mestic architecture sprang up 011 either side. 
Bubb, ho\\ e,.er, had" illed that his Folly" as not 
to bc demolished, and, being advertised, at last, 
as U eligible i5chool premises," with U an obsen a- 
tory admirably suited for scientific purpos, 
 " 
it was taJ..cn about the} car eighteen hundred ..nd 
sixteen by )Irs. nunn}castle, and turned into an 
establishment for} oung ladies. 
.Mrs. Buun)"castIe's husband was a gentlen..an 
who bad taught writing, arithmetic, and the use 
of the globes, in surburban seminaries, for 11' ny 
} ears. He also gave instruction in the BclIes 
Lettres: that is to say, he would recite, "ith the 
sonorous emphasis of the late Jobn Kemblc, any 
number of pages from the" :Elegant E
tra"ts" 
and U Enfield's Spealer." To tbis declamation 
} oung ladies of a literal') turn (it \\as a blue-stoel- 
ing agc) listened \\ ith intense admiration. )Irs. 
Bunn) castle (néc Lappin) had been in her} outh 
a nursery-governess in a great family, and was 
of a soft sentimental dis!)osition. She \\ as a 
great educational theorist, and had so filled her 
head \\ith dogmas of tuitiou out of Je
Ul Jacques I 
Uousseau, )Iadame Lep1Ínce de Beaumont, anù 
31esdames Chapone, Trimmer, and H
mD'\h 
rore 
-to say notLiug of Dr. Ldówortll, and the 
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Reverends 
Ie"srs. Gisbome and Chirol, and Dr. I best man. Come, my beloycd, and I will lead 
Fordyce's" Discourse on the Character and Con- thee to the h
 meneal altar," I am inclined to 
duct of the Female Se"'\."-that her educational think that Barbara Bunn
.castIe would in- 
systcm ended in her permitting' her pupils to do cOlitinelitly ha'"e cast her arms about that eligible 
pretty ""ell as thcy liked. She was much J oung man's neck, and cried out "Take me, 
belond by them, in consequence. Hcr fayourite intere
ting stranger!" 
work, after "Emile," was" Adelaide alid Theodore, In lS3G, 
Irs. Bunnycastle '" as a ,ery old 
or Lettcrs upon Education:" that dreary simper- smiling lady, ,\ith glossy-white l"Í11glets. Her 
ing old farrago of ,ycll-meaning inanities, in countenance" as wrinlled, but it was rosy still. 
which the baroness writes to l\Iadame d'Ostalis She '" as still soft and sentimental, and much 
to tell her how Seraphine bas bitten her little addicted to the perusal of novels: standing, as 
brother, but how she has succeeded in "produc- regards these cktracteristics in strong contradis- 
ing perfection" in her daughter Adelaide, "ho is tinction to her eldest daughter, Adelaide, '\\"ho 
"fourteen rears old, an excellent musician, ,\ as an exceedinglJ' practical spinster, and the 
drawing with am1.zing proficiency, speaking and inflexible disciplinarian of the establishment. 
I singing Italian like a native, and absolutely I have said that "early to bed, and early to 
, I cured of all little female deficiencies." Happy rise," was the golden rule abided by at Rhodo. 
Adelaide, and thrice hapIJY baroness! dendron House. The) ounger pupils retired to 
The worthy Bunnycastle died a year before rest at half-past seven. Those of medium age, 
: I Rhododendron House was taken. His widow was that is, under twelve, went to roost at eight. 
I faithful to his memorr, and brought up her three B)'nine, the elder girls reached their dormitories. 
daughters, Adelaide (so christened after the ba- At ten, the governesses and parlour-boarders bade 
roness's paragon), Celia, and Barbara, in love and Mrs. Bunn)"castle good night. At half-past ten, 
reverence of their inoffensive papa's portrait, the three daughters of that estimable and Yene- 
with its shirt frill, and its hair powder (the latter rable person kissed, eacb, bel' parcnt OIl the fore- 
il beautifully IJainted), and "ith the silver standish head; and by elm"en o'clock every light in Rhodo_ 
"presented to hinl br the 
 oung ladies of dendron House "as extinguished. All the girls 
Ostrolenko Lodge, Camberwell, ill slight testi- and their teachers" ere up by six o'clock in the 
mony of his unwearied exertions in teaching morning; the three sisters only indulged in half- 
them plain and ornamental writing, arithmetic an-hour's e:x.tra somnolence; and, lJUllctuall
- at 
(on Mr. ,Yalkingame's principle), the use of the eight o'clock, ::\lrs, Bunn
-castle, in hel' unvar
'- 
I I globes, and other polite accomplishments, for iug cap '\\"ith 
"eUow satin bo"s, and her white 
' manr years." In this histor)"s year 1836 the three ringlets arranged in faultless S) mmetQ', made her 
, I :Miss Bunnycastlcs were aU old maids, 1'here is no appearance at the common breakfast-table. 
use in disguising the matter; it ,yas palpable. All their meals, with one exception, pupils and 
.With Adelaide and with Celia the case was hope- preceptresses took together. Breakfast, dinner, 
less. They were both past thirt)-, and had made and tea, ","ere served in the great bow-windo'\\"ed 
up their minds to celibacy. About Barbara, only, dining-room gi,"ing on to the lawn; but supper 
who was barely t""enty-nve, could an
T faint and was a special and exclusive meal which Done of 
feeble matrimonial hOIJeS be entertained. '''hen the children partook of at all, which the parlour- 
such hopes were hinted in her presence by the boarders and teachers consumed in a kind of 
charitable-minded among her own sex - the still- room adjoining the pantry, but which 
married ladies, bien entendu-Barbara shrugged Mrs. Bunnycastle and her daughters enjo)'ed in 
her prett)' shoulders-she v:as prett)--and some- their own little parlour. The meal was serwd 
times smiled, and sometimes sighed. :MeanwhiJe (tea. having been got through at five) at nine 
she went on watching the pimlOforte practice, and P.M, The mother and daughters loved to linger 
the small-tooth combing (after sundry soap and oyer their meal, and, although tbey ate and 
' 
!: I towel preliminaries) ofthe little ones on Saturday drank but little, it was often prolonged to clo
e 
nights. That was her department in the economy upon the time for retiring to rest. It ,,-as the 
of Rhododendron House. She did not murmur. onlJ' season throughout the weary monotonou
 
She was peIfect1
- resigned. Only, if any eligible day when they ",-erc alone, m1d at their ease. 
young 11lan had smldelùyappeared before her, say They ,,-cre free from the constraint of keeping- 
from the Planet .Mars, or from the bowels of the on their countenance that expression of simulated 
earth, and had said, "It is true that I am a re- gravit
-, 110t to say severity, '\\"hich all tho
e 
turned convict, a professed forger and coiner, and ,,-hose vocation it is to educate youth, whether 
a monster in human form-that I have a blighted male or female, think it their bounden duty to 
heart and a seared conscience-that I murdered as:::.Ulue while occup
 ing the rostrum of pedagogic 
my great-aunt, and sold m)- country, and picked authority. This is ",h
 schoolmasters and school- 
a gentleman's pocket of a )'ellow bandanna at mistresses get prematurely worn, wrinkled, and 
Camberwell Fair; but still my intentions are shrunken. 
strictly honourable. I have a marriage license Supper-time, then, was an hour of unmin!5led 
in m
 right-hand trousers-pocket, and a rill
 delectation for the Bunn
 castle family. Then, 
and a pair of ,,-hite kid glons in ID)-left. There they" ere free from the heated and half-sÜfling 
is a glass-coach at the door, the pew-opener ,yill atmosphere of the schoolrooms; for \ elltilatio11, 
officiate .lS bridesmaiù, and the beadle will be my a:s an adjunct to education, had not been thought 
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of in 1836. Then, they" ere quit l)f the LnwlinlZ' 
exaspernting swarm of 
OUD'" v., tlu scare. l
 
le
s tiresome clder girle" ßLd the exachnll 
parlour-boarde
, who, becau. 
 !leir parents paid 
fftv guineas per annwn for tbelr mamtenance at 
Rh
dodendron Hou e derm
d it a prime article 
in their creed to bold, in serret, if not openly, 
Mrs. and the Miss Bunnycastles as thl- dust be- 
neath their feet. At supper-time, the school- 
mistress and her daughters "erc relieved from 
thc presencc of these superb ones of the earth 
in short skirts and frilled trousers. At supper- 
time thev werc rid, too, of the teachers: amiable 
and 
orthy young persons nll of them, 110 doubt, 
but wearisome on daily and unremitting acquaint- 
ance. At supper-time, they could chat "ithout 
Jet or hindrance. Thry could run over the occur- 
rences of the day. They could dwell, now" ith 
satisfaction, now with discontent, upon how 
much their young charges paid, and how much 
thcy ate. 'They could concoct lettCls of t}lanls 
to complimentary parents, or of deprecatIon to 
remonstrant ones. They could revoh e plans of 
scholastic aggrandiscment, discuss points of dis- 
cipline, compare methods of instruction, grumble 
at their lot in that lu
ousncss of complaint 
which is well-ni
h alJn to content, and gossip 
about their neighbours. Thus, supper in the little 
back parlour at Rhododendron House, combined 
thc gra\"itr of a cabinet council with thc hilarity 
of a s
 mpnsium. 


I
DIAN RAIL.W AYS. 


SUPPOSI
G that for thc future wc havc no 
more mutinies and rcbelliolls in India, the pro- 
gress of railway enterprise promises to provide 
a complete system of railway communication in 
+h
t country. Tbe days of paJan1.een tra\"el- 
lulg have come to an end. The days of the 
dâk are numbercd. The iron horse 011 nearly 
all main roads now supplies the placc of the 
coole\", the bullock, and the wretched posting- 
pony 
 1\ ot only are thc principal lines being 
carricd through to distant destinations, but cross- 
lines, lightly constructed on the \merican plan, 
are being rapidly run up, or, more cOl"r
ctly speak- 
inl?, run do" n, to connect them ODe With another, 
and act as fccders to the gre3t sources of traffic. 
At the present time, the principal communica- 
tions are in the hands of three 
reat companies 
-the Ea
t Indian, the Great Indi,m Peninsular, 
Bnd the Madras. The course of the first- 
"hich starts from Calcutta, and runs, "ith very 
little interruption, to Delhi, whence it is maling 
a bold push for the Punjab, to join a line of 
which part is in operation in that prO\ ince- 
has been already sketched in a former articlc.- 
In a short time, howe\er, the majority of tra- 
vellers from Lng-land will find it more conve- 
nient to proceed to the north-west and central 
provinces viâ Bombay, whence the Great Indian 
Peninsular is alrcadv open for a considerable 
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distance towards JubbuIrorr wb rl'" L IS to j I 
a branch of the r"5t 1L ; III froll AJl " bad. 
Another line oC the Grent Indian Penir ..1 r 
is onc in a 50uth-ea<;tern directi(,D, from BOI IL Y 
to 
Iadra5. This is open as far as Shol.1} '"Irr 
Here it will break into b 0 branches, one g,>in q 
to H
 derabad (llyderab..d in tbe Del...b Ill, ana 
not to he conCounded \\ith H)der. bad in S( indc), 
and th_ other to Bellary, "bere it "ill mett the 
line from Madras. Thc line to Hyderabad is to 
be continued in a direction due sontb, joininP I 
the main line at Cuddapore. But this is nt t a1 
th
4- railway enterprise is doinq for Bombay. 
Thc Great lndian reninsular has also a line in a 
direction due north, bet" een Bombay, Baroda, 
and \hmedabad. This iq alread\" open for the 
greater part of the distance, n slÍght !!ap ,\hieh 
remains being at the Bombay end, \\ tere some 
unusual engineering difficulties premil. From 
the JubbuJpore line, also, there is a branch to 
1\a
pore, the seat of government oC the Central 
Provinces, and this is already partly completerJ. 
Some of thc works on thc Great Indian Pe- 
ninsular line arc of considerable importance and 
magnitude. Among these, the most remarL.ablc 
is the passagc through the celcbrated Bhore 
Ghaut, between Bombay and Poonah, on the line 
to Jubbulpore, In a distance of fifteen miles, 
the rail\\av climbs an 3sccnt of one thou
'lnd 
eight hundred and thirty-one feet, the difficulties 
in its cour.-e being overcome by such a series of 
cuttings, tunnels, viaducts, and embankments, 
as are not to be found within the samc space, 
wc arl- assured by the official report, in an 
other quarter of tbe world. 'l'he earthwork alon. 
necev..)ary to effect these objects, amounts to 
four and a half millions oC cubic miles. Several 
of the cmbankmcnts exceed sidy feet in heifPht, 
and there is a cutting of one hundred and filty 
feet through solid rock. One of the, iaJuets IS 
one hundred and forty-three fcct from the sur- 
face. Some idea of the gencral nature of the 
works may be formed Crom the fact, that their 
constructÍon occupied seven veal'S and a quarter, 
about fOllr years being spènt in prelIminary 
operations. The Bhore Ghaut, it appears, wa'l 
first made practicablc for the passage of artillerv 
by the Duke of 'rellin
ton, wben in command 
of the forces in the Dekban, who, with instinc- 
tive foresight, saw the importance of imprond 
communication with Bombav; and about thirtv 
three - years ago Sir J ohñ Malcolm opened 
the GIJ,ut for cart traffic. But it may be 
doubted if cithcr of th"tse two 
reat mr"} ever 
dreamed of the toilsome and difficult path 
through which it WR3 just possible to drag hrr.... 
guns, or transport stores in rude native vebicle 
dm" n by oxen, being' superseded by a royal 
road in the shape of a' rail" aYe W 
A linc called the Grt.\t Southern of II J:a 
Raih\ay, is also open fro 11 the sea-coast sl..uth 
of Yadras, at Cauvery, to Trillchinopoly (famous 
Cor cheroob), which will be joined by another 
line, exfending from a point almo t at the ex- 
treme south of the Pelllnsular, to ::;,lem. on the 

radras and IkYp'ore line. These nil brlonl? to 
the 
IadL.s Railway C\Jrnp3ny. The 3Iadl"" 
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and Beypore line (Bcypore bcing on the ".estern machinc attached to the cngine in front, which 
coast) has suggested a short route for themails.being called a" cow-catcher," is not iutended to 
which has many arguments in its favour. catch cows, but simply to clear those animals 
The magnitude as well as the difficulty of the out of the way. It is a decided "caution" to 
operations of ,,-hich the above is a more or less the intruder, who finds himself on a sudden 
complete statement, may be estimated from the tripped up and insinuated on one side, with I 
fact that up to the period of the last official liberty to resume his equilibrium and journey I 
report, embracing only a part of last year, no when the monster ,,-hose path he has ventured 
less than 2,597,9 n tons of material neces- to cross has gone rushing and roaring' on its I 
sary for construction, amounting in \alue to way. The arrangement .must be slightly be- 
13,843,392[., ha,-e been sent out from this wilderiug to the cow, but it is certainly condu- 
country to India, in 3292 ships, for the purposes cive to the public safety. 
of the railways. That these enterprises are con- The gcneral working of the lines may be thus 
sidered a good speculation lllay be gathered detailed: The net receipts from all the open 
from the fact that, on the 31st of December, lincs far the year ending 30th of June, 1862, 
lS{)2, the number of proprietors and debenture wcre about -13:1:,000l., against 311,367l, of the 
holders in the different lines was 31,420, having previous year. 
increased by 5260 in the course of the year. The number of passengers conveyed in the 
The numbers, in fact, increa
e ill about the same same period were 6,484,338 and 4,912,955 rc- 
ratio as the capital. In reference to this part spectively. 
of the subject, it ::.hould be explained to the Thtj traffic, it is believed, has, upon the whole, 
reader who happens to know nothing about it, been conducted with regularity and safety. Ac- 
that five per cent is guaranteed to the com- cidents have of course happened, hut the official 
panies by the government, to assist and give report is not aware that any havc proved f3tal to 
security to their operations. The financial posi- passengers. The native temperament is favour- 
tion as detailed in the report of 1563 was this: able to regularity and punctuality, and the casual- 
In the course of the preceding financial year ties have becn confined to the cows already 
there had been an expenditure of 5,810,852l.; alluded to, and a few nati,'es who ha,'e beeil 
that in England having' been 1,854,211l., and equally incautious. Fire has in many instances 
that in India 3,956,563l. The amount raised destroyed goods while in transit. This is in con
e- 
by the companies, in addition to the sum of quencc of the use of wood instead of coal in many 
2,515,406l., which stood to their credit on the places-coal being a scarce article in India. But 
1st of May, 1862, "\Vas 5,238,5671., so that on a hint taken from America, where the same ill- 
I the 1st of :May there was a balance of 1,9:1:3, 211 l., convenience is felt, resulting in the use of wire- 
I available for the current year's expenditure. guards and similar precautions, has mitigated 
: I This expenditure-for IS63-64-was estimated the evil. If ood of course will get into a blaze 
I at 20,112l. in England, and 4,189,000l. in India; and send up a great deal of burning matter while 
and it was anticipated that 5,293,0001, would be in motion, which may set fire to a whole train 
: ' I raised to meet it, in addition to the balance of unless proper protection be adopted. 
1,9:1:3,211l. The present changeable condition of the lines, 
I Among the novel appearances on the Indian we are tolù, makes it very difficult to draw any 
I lines which cannot fail to strike the passenger, sat.isfactory conclusions as to thcir real value. 
" may be noted the decidedly permanent setting .While some are partially finished and extending 
of the electric telegraph, which faithfully fol- in length every few months, ,,"hile others are 
lows their course, as in England. Originally, finished, but are without access to the stations, 
the wires" ere supported by the trunks of palm- and while it is uncertain "hat will be the cost 
trees, which gave a decidedly picturesque ap- of the permanent establishments, and" hat the 
pearance to the Bidglee Dâk (lightning mail), as expenses of maintenance, it is impossible to 
, it is christened by the natives, especially'" hen estimate,,, ith any degree of accuracy, their re- 
the said trunks would insist upon looking un- munerative powers. And in cOlllle
ion with the 
scientific, by sending forth their feathery foliage question of maintenance of ""ay, it lllay be men- 
at the summit. But the wind and the rain tionec1 that while coal is scarce for one purpose, 
played sad havoc with these supports, and the wood is also scarce for another. On several 
natives assisted nature by mounting them at lines the wood used for sleepers has rapiùly 
inconvenient seasons to deposit articles of more decayed, and it has been found expedient to use 
or less bulk, which they desired to have trans- iron for the purpose. That this material lasts 
mittcd by this expeditious conveyance! It has longer for the sleepers themselves is beyond a 
been found desirable, therefore, to replace them doubt; but the absence of elasticity lias an in- 
by solid columns of masonry, which are now to jurious effect upon the locomotives and rolling 
be seen in most places, and as masonry is not stock, which wear out in their stead. The 
I liable to be blown about, the wires are kept official report, however, does not admit the force 
properly extended, and above suspicion of being of this objection. The consulting engineers of 
II tampered with. One of the chief dangers in the the companies count upon a great saving in the 
transit of the trains is the intrusion of cattle cost of maintenance from the use of iron sleepers, 
I upon the rails; and in order to provide for it, "hich are now sent out from England in large 
the ingenious device of a "cow-catcher" has quantities, being adopted by the principal com- 
I been finch resorted to. This is a triangular I panics. The n ecessi ty for snbstitnling iron, it 
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is stated. may to some extent be attributed to 
the high price of wood in India, aJ well as to its 
tendency to decay. 
The amount paid to the set'eral companies for 
guaranteed interest up to the 31st December. 
1 
62, was 8,269,190/. This sum is subject to a 
deduction of about 1,GOO,OOO/.. which the go\ern- 
ment had received from the earnings of thc 
r:lilwa\s, Ica\Íng a debt of about 6,1)50,000/. 
against the companies. The annual amount 
which will be due from the gO\ernment for 
guaranteed intere!.t, \\ hen the lines are finished, 
may be talen at 3,000,000/. j but the profits 
per mile per \\ eek of the lines are now raoidly 
lllereasing. A considerable portion of the above 
snm will consequently be met by payments into 
the 
overmnent treasuries in India. The liability. 
of the State will thus dimini
h gradually until 
it ceases altogether, and the railwaJs are 
financially able to run alone. The amount of 
gross mileage receipts which should be earned 
by the companies to relieve the gO\"ernment 
from the payment of guaranteed interest, varies, 
of course, with the cost of construction, and of 
maintaining and working each mile; but taking' 
the a
gregate amount of capital to be expended 
upon 4600 milcs to be 60,000,000/., the gross 
rcceipts necessary to earn the guaranteed in- 
terest, supposing that fifty per cent is suffi- 
cient fur maintenance and workin
, would be 
G,OOO,OOO/. a year, or about 1300/. a mile a 
year, or 23/. a mile a "eek. In conncxion with 
this fact, it is sati!.factory to know that the gross 
receipts of the East Indian Railway. when the 
line is completed, should be about 361., and of 
tLe Great Indian Peninsular about 25/. per mile 
per "eek; and that they are both earning 
upwards of 22/" and are increasing their receipt!. 
e\ery month. 
That the railways will before long prot'e 
remnneratit'e themselves "ithout government 
aid, there is no reason to doubt j and it "ill be 
a great day for the companies, as well as for the 
gO\ ernment. "hen they shall be released from 
the 8upen is ion which authority naturally insists 
upnn, when it 
ndertakes responsibility. At 
present, the IndIan govermnent has a regular 
.. Rail" ny Department," aud its offices in the 
presidencies and the pro\"inces must necessarily 
conflict. at times unpleasantly, with those of 
the companies. The check is not only justifiable, 
but necessarv, It does not, however, conduce 
to perf
ct ha
mony, and t he sooner the companies 
have earned indcpendent contro], tbe better for 
themsehes,and e\ erybody else. 'l'he commcrcial, 
social, and political ad\'antages (pained to the 
countly by the establishment of tlw iron roads, 
arc becoming morc and more apparent. It is 
somcthing, 8S the In.st report says, to han 
already raised the condition of the íabourer by 
incrrasing his wages 60 or C\"Cll 
O per cent; 
aud it is somethinp- to have enabled upwards of 
6,000,000 of people to ha\ e trat'ellcd bv rail"av 
in h\ c1\ e months. who. ten years ag';, had nòt 
scen a locomotive engine. It is omething. 
also, to ha\ e earn cd nr:\rl... 2,000,0')0/. since the 
lines were opencd. In a "f("w month
, the grcat 
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cotton-fields of Central India and of Guzerat 
will be in direct communication with Bombay' 
and Delhi, at the present till\(', is f rohbly 
within two days' reach of Calcutta. n many 
districts between, where there has been hith rto 
110 communication at all, a sure and rapid mt'.,.,s 
of transit is fast being established; and in 
many places before unknown to the merchant 
will shortly be established markets where 
no interc1lange of commodities has yet Lken 
place. 
)[uch dread has alwavs been felt bv our c)un- 
trymen at home of the climate in J ndiå j and the 
loss of life in high places of late years has induced 
something like a panic among men who would 
otherwise desire to cast their fortunes in the East. 
The fear felt in this country is generally delu- 
sive; the mortality "hich has taken place being 
mainly caused by exceptional circumstances. The 
wear and tear of the mutinies killed manV mpn 
who mif;ht have battled with the climate for 
years. Lord Dalhousie, who, by the way, h
d 
not to face the political cri
is, died throu,.,h 
ailments quite independent of tbe influeuCf's to 
which he was subjected during his viceroyalty. 
Lord Cannin
. who bore the brunt, wore hm1!3elf 
out with \\ ork and anxiety, which would have 
killed a man of his nervous temperament in any 
climate in the world. Lord Elgin. wh05(" loss 
has so lateh. been lamented. died of heart dise'lse, 
brought tõ a fatal conclusion by climbin
 a 
mountain, which would have been an equal 
enemy ll'ld it been an Alp. There is searcøly 
any man h1.ving the command of five hundrpd 
a year in India, and who i not driven by duty 
into particular exposure, who cannot take R.3 
g'ood care of his life as a governor-general. 
Civil and military officers die continually in the 
country, whose deaths are not laid to the climate, 
and deaths in high places should not tell against 
it more than d
aths in low places. An assIstant 
magistrate or a lieutenant dies, and nobody 
thinks tbe worse of the climate; but, lr l a 

r
at man become, what in military ret'lms 
IS called a "casualty," and people on all s; ""s 
discO\'cr that India must be essentially un6t f "d 
for Europeans. Indian im alids will find .n 
the railuay system a safeguard such as th y 
never before enjoyed. The majority of maL::.:s 
in the East require, before e\ erything. to be 
taken ill time. Change of air is the great re- 
storati\"e in most cases; but a race for life to 
the hills or tbe sea was more than most in,alids 
could endure in the days of the road. :Many a 
man and woman han been killed by the wear and 
tear of the déÎ.k journey, who migfit have lit'ed a 
long life, had they been able to get quietly 
o 
the journey's end. By the railuay they h'l.Y 
travel from one climate to another in a f.:w 
hours, without trouble. with very little hli3"ue, 
and "ith the satisfaction of lnowing thaf the 
chances are greatly against the engine I. \"l._g 
a screw, refusing to mO\ e, jibbing. boltiug, bUCK- 
jumping. or O\'erturning the carriage, 
The effect of Indian railways upon commerce 
and material prosperity need scarcely bc p tinted 
out. Alrea dy they havc gi\en a wondcrful im- I 
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pet us to the trade of the country in every direc- 
tion; anl in the article of cotton alone have 
been the means of \Vorl-iug' great good, by miti. 
g-ating the disastrous effeèts of the Lancashire 
tamine in that staple. Politically, thcy are of an 
importance which cannot be exaggerated. Its 
extent will be sufficiently indicated by a single 
paragraph from the speech of Sir Bartle Frere, the 
governor of Bombay, at the opening of the Bhore 
Ghaut incline. After alluding to certain advan- 
tages, so obvious as scarcely to require pointing' 
out, his e:1l.cellency added, "Some of us have 
served with the mcn of our old European regi- 
ments who marched with but one halt from Pan- 
\\ dltoPoonah, to fight the battle ofKirkee; and an 
of us can estimate the militaryand political advan- 
tages of a work which will connect all the capi- 
tals of India, and place the garrisons of Madras 
and Bombay as close to eacll other in point of 
time as those of Poonah and Bombay were within 
living memory. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the completion of our great lines of railway 
will quadruple the available military strcngth of 
India," 
How near we are to that object may be esti- 
mated from the latest official statement of pro- 
gress. From this it appears that out of 4679 
miles of railway the length open and in operation 
on the 1st of January, 1863, was 2527. In 
1863 it was expected that 62
 ,,"ould be com- 
; I pleted, as has probably been the case. During 
1 11 1864' 620 are due, which will leave a balance 
of 906 to be completed in 1865, and (say) the 
middle of the following year. These items com- 
pri3e the mileage of the lines already sanctioned. 
But it is not to be supposed that railway pro- 
i l I gress will stop here, or will stop at all so long 
as there is a plausible project for an enterprising 
engineer, and a speculative public for both. 
Even now railway travellers are in such force as 
to demand a <<Bradshaw," the first number of 
which recently appeared in Calcutta. It is of 
sufficiently respectable dimensions, but nothing 
to what it ",ill be ten years hence. That 
there should be a Bradshaw at all is a sufficient 
,I anomaly in 
 lazy, lotus-eating country like 
India-where nobody is in a hurry, except for 
i I pleasure; where "ork, when done is done for 
I I : I the worker's sake, as he would take a constitu- 
tional; and where the principal drawbacks to 
life are" the noi3e of the nightingales and the 
litter of the roses," 


THE GHOST OF :MR. SENIOR. 


,rH.A..T is a spectre? 
The dictionaries tell us that a spectre is "a 
frightfnl apparition, a ghost." Thc popular 
notion of a spectre is, a figure enveloped in a 
long white robe with outstretched skeleton 
right hand, gliding noiselessly through the ruins 
of some deserted castle. 
Spectres are the aristocracy of ghosts. If 
"Hodge," passing through the villa
e church- 
Tard late at night, happens to think he sees 
"something white" which frightens him out of 
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what he calls his wits, he does not say he has 
seen a spectre, he speaks and thinks of what 
he saw as a ghost. 
I have a theory about spectres, and it is- 
but I can better explain it after I have related 
what I am about to tell, 
The facts to ".hich I allude occurred many 
ye

s since, before table-turning, spirit-rapping, 
SpIrIt hands, "et hoc genus omne," were 
invented. At that time, too, I did 110t take 
a nap after dinner, however attractive forty 
winks may now appear. I mention this lest 
my readers should say, "Oh, he dropped off 
asleep." 


I ""as born in a small country town in the 
west of England; the inhabitants were princi- 
pally shopkeepers and working people, and 
consequently I had but few companions beyond 
the circle of my own family. There was, how- 
ever, an old gentleman, a 
Ir. Senior, a kind- 
hearted, good-tempered old man, a ",idower 
".ithout children, who took a great fancy to 
me, and was never better pleased than" hen I 
was allowed to go and keep him company. 
He lived in a house of his own in the main 
street of the town; he was a cheery old gentle- 
man, and used to delight to tell me tàles of 
what he had seen in his youth. He had been a 
fur merchant, and had lived for several years at 
Hudson's Bay. And soon our acquaintance be- 
came intimacy, and, ere long, ripened into friend. 
ship, and few days passed without my paying a 
visIt, longer or shorter, as home engagements 
permitted. 
The room we used to sit in was the dining- 
rooll1. Since the death of his wife :Mr. Senior 
had seldom gone into the drawing-room. It 
revived painful feelings, he said; recollections 
of the departed one; for there still stood 
her piano, the tambour-frame, and her work- 
basket. 
So we always sat in the dining-room. It was 
a moderate sized apartment, ,vith nothing par- 
ticular in it except a large long" table, and two 
old-fashioned oak arm-chairs, which stood one 
at each end of the table, and there they always 
stood, whether in use or not. I used to sit in 
one of these chairs, Mr. Senior, as a matter of 
course, occupying the other. 
Years fled, seed time and harvest, summer and 
winter, succeeded each other; I grew up to 
man's estate, and began to think of having an 
establishment of my own. 
About that time myoid friend died, and his 
relatives, wishing to make as good an income 
as they could out of his property, proposed to let 
the house furnished, After some negotiation I 
became the tenant, and in due time took up my 
abode in the house. It ",as rather dull at first 
being alone, after having been used to the 
cheerfulness of a family circle, and more 
especially in that particular house, as reminis. 
cences of myoid friend were inevitable; but I 
had my profession to occupy me; it took me a 
good deal from llOme, and I soon became used 
to J.ny new mode of life. 
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Shorlly after I had settled down, I had 
oec
ion to leave home for a few da

, and on 
Dl) return, being unexpectedly delayed on the 
rl J, I did not arrive at my hou
 until rather 
latl; there '\\ ere se\ eral letters a'\\aitillg my 
re t urn, and as I had to be at a neigh houring to" 11 
brlv next day, and as some of the lctters 
re h.ted to mLLtters oC urgent importance, I 
determined to answer them that night. I 
ordered \\ hat we call in our pnrt of the country 
"a hi!;h tea," and, ha\ ing finished it, brought 
the blotting-booJ.., &c., to the table, and, sitting 
do\\ n in lilY old accustomed chair, went to 
'\\ rJ... 
I had \uitten two letters, and was about to 
commence a third, when, happening to raisc my 
e
 es, I saw "hat secmed to be myoId Cricnd 
Sittu !; in the chair at the other end of the table, 
ju
t as he had becn used to sit there in the old 
thle. I confess I was startlcd. I rubbed m\'" 
e
e i and looled more attenti\"cly, but there he 
sa , looling at me with the old benignant smile. 
As SlJon as I could collect my thoughts I got 
up, and feeling that there must be somc delusion, 
\\ en;: and stirred the fire, hoping to divert my 
m:nd from thc subject. On looking round, 
tJ my great relief I saw that the chair "as 
empty. 

o I sat down again and "ent on writing, 
but I could not help from time to time giving 
a hasty ghnee to\\ards the other end of the 
table. ::;uddcnly, there he sat again, as distinct 
-) if in bodil í presence. 
I had real that the spirits oC the departed 
clJuld IlOt rest in peace Ullder certain cir- 
cumstances, and not being in a Crame of 
mind to reason calmly, I thought that myoid 
friend had something to communicate, so I 
spo1..e: 
"_ Why do JOU comc herc :" 
);0 an::.\\cr. 
" Can I do, anything for 
 ou :" 
St ill ùead silence. 
"This won't do at all!" cried I, starting up 
anù going round the tablc. But, as I mm ed, 
111\ old friend's form faded awa.. 
wI felt unfit for more letter-w;iting that night, 
ar 1, shutting up the blotting-book, hastily re- 
treated to my bedroom. 


COll!;iùcr, now, what it is that we do, "hen 
we 8"". 
The e
'e is furnished inside, with a sensiti.e 
curtain, upon which are produced, or reflected, 
the pictures of such objects as lllay happen to 
be "ithiu the range of .ision; and those pic- 
tUrt:
 are, in a wondcrful maiUler, communicated 
to our intclligence, so that without touching a 
tiling at \\ hich "e look, \\ e know "hat the 
th
ng i!;. \s long as the object remains before 
tll eye, the picture of it remain
 on "hdt \\e 
I lu" e called the scnsitive curtain, aud sometiuks 
t he picture is retained lifter the object 
;) re- 
n.med. 1'or in
tance :-if 
c happen to 10úk 
,. t he sun \\ hen the fil!;t dazzling effect is o.er, 
tLerl' rL..,ains on the sL.!siti.. (' curta;n '\n im- 
prc

io1J, \\ hich cau
cs u
 to 6 e a roul'd d. .. of 


a darl.ish colour on an
 oLjr .. a
 whirh \\e may 
lool. After a "hort time the disc f , hut It 
comes back a'Pain, once, twice, lioIDltiu... thrt'e 
times, aceordll'
 to the strength of the fir 
illlprt sion, So, al"o, "ith lie:-urtJ in blael, 
white, or any brilliant colour; if \\e lool stt <id- 
fasth for half a minute or so at a hirrhh -ce loured 
figur{' upon which a strone:- light i tl
rown, and 
then turn the e\e to a whi1l wall or window- 
blind, \H. see a fiw gure of the ame shape 1.S that 
at which we ha\ e been gazing-tlJis abo" ill 
fade and return se\ erdl timcs. or c "If:.e thc 
figure is not on the \\ all; of 
our e t he effect 
is produced by an impression remaini'lf!' on t 1. 
e..e. 
., lXow, I do not propose to attempt tú r--')unt 
for mistaJ..es \\ hich people make t] rough fear, 
or any other cause; \\e J..now that the eJe is I 
liable to be deceived, anù that IC a fri...lll:ly hanù- 
post" has, ere now, been mista1..en for a 
ho t. I 
What I wish to deal with is the fact th..t im- 
prcssions arc sometimes revic à 0.1 l' 1(, c
 e, 
"ithout there being a corrcspondin
 oh; 'ct ac- 
t ually \\ ithin view, and although thc 01 jcct 
which originally caused the impre sion may not 
ha\'e been seen for weeks, for months, r.crhaps 
for years. This is more likely to occur If there 
be anything presented to thc cye suggesti\"e 
merely of anyone particular object at which 
\\ c ha\'"c been accustomed to look. 
1 contend, also, that imagination ha." orne- 
thing to do with the matter. If it b n admitt
d 
(and it can scarcely be denied) that a complete 
r.icture may be revived on the sensitive curtain, 
If anything merely suggf'stive of such picture is 
presented to the eye, then it \\ ill not be difficult 
to understand how I, beinB' in the room wherc I 
had been accustomed to Sit with myoid friend, 
occupying t he position I was so familiar \\ ith, 
and looking at the \"ery ch:l.Ír in" hich he always 
used to sit, had before me au object 8ufficiently I 
suggestive to reproduce on the sensiti\'e curtain I 
of my cye not only the chair, which I did see, I 
but also the fOlDl of myoid friend, who was 
not present. I 
Therc is nothing which should br thought 
incredible in this. 'fe experience every day 
sensations quite as ,\Cnderlu), and more incx- 
plic'lble. Take, for example, Memory. An 
lmpres!;ion is made on the mind by a particular 
fact. 'Ye can recal it at pleasure, as well as 
innumerable other cvcnts, but \\ e don't in the 
least understand how it is, or hy "hat proce-s 
"e remember; 
or is there anything to de- 
mon::.trate the eXistence of such, or any par- 
ticular impression as e
sting pel manelltly on 
thc mind, yet we J..now, by e\ery-day experi- 
ence, that a \ ery slight CIrcumstance s
!!ðti\'"c 
of any past e.ent "ill suffice to bring bad., 
as it \\'"cre, the picture of such c\'"ent to our 
mind as clearly as when the cnnt actually took 
plaec. 
,\ hy should not the eye, or its sensiti\"e 
cUI tain, Im\ e a r{'productive faculty? And D lY it 
not eXf'reise such f. ulty \"Cry readily in cases 
where thf'rc is any oLjpc t pn.sl.ntf'd to it sug- 
gcsti\"e of a former impres:,ion? \\ hethcr the 
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mere thinking of a particular person is sufficient I salmon - coloured church in the immediate 
to excite this reproducth-e facultv, I will con- vicinity (the lady and gentleman being con- 
sider on another occasion. 
 siderably taller than the church); who wrote 
that beautiful poetry ,,-here" love" is for ever 
sweetly linked with "dO\'e," save occasionally 
when it spoils the rhyme by a disposition to 
"rove," or retire into a "grove," and where 
" twine" is so largely employed in the penultimate 
lines as to eon'\'"ey the idea that the poet ran his 
poetry off a reel and made it up in balls; who 
printed them, who coloured them, who stuck 
Cupids and transfixed hearts upon them; how, in 
fact, they found their way into those shop win- 
dows, to be offered to an affectionate public at 
prices varying from one farthing up to two 
pound two? 
I have been to the mint, and, lmvin ç seen love's 
tokens coined, I am now about to describe the 
process. No matter how I discovered the mint; 
suffice it that, from information I received, I pro- 
ceeded there, and found Cupid and Company ac- 
tively engaged in their bu:siness, on extensive pre- 
mises situated in Love-lane, number thirty-five. 
Perhaps you are unacquainted with Love-lane: 
mav never have heard of it before. "\Vell,-no 
matter; if you should e'\'"er 
o there, you will 
find it remarkably like Reù LlOn-square. Paint 
the picture how you will, you cannot make any- 
thing but a red lion of it. However, Love-lane 
is better, as it gets rid of an unpleasant associa- 
tion wit.h the :Mendicity Society, an idiot asylum, 
and several forlorn institutes, with dirty door- 
steDs and cobwebbed windows. The outside of 
Cupid's manufactory is perhaps a little disen- 
chanting to the visitor, who has been drawing 
fancy pictures of it in his mind coming along. 
If you expect wreaths and festoons, you will be 
disappointed; if you look for cornucopias, you 
will not find them j if you have called up a 
vision of Cupid swinging on a rope of roses 
over the doorway, you will not realise that 
vision. You find simply a plain brick house, 
bearinO' no othCi" emblem of the trade carried 
on witYlin than a pair of iron extinguishers on 
each side of the doorway, in which, by a con. 
siderable stretch of the imagination, you may 
conceive the torch of Hymen to haye been occa- 
sionally quenched, at a period prior to the in- 
troduction of gas. N either the re? rose, nor the 
bluc violet, nor the s"\leet camaÌloll, embowers 
the windo,,-s; these being' wholly unadorned, 
rather dingy, and provided each with a "\lire 
blind, on ,,'hich are painted, in the se'\erest prose, 
the words" Cupid and Co., :Manufacturers." 
Entering that mundane doorway, and wiping 
my feet on that cocoa-nut mat, of the earth 
earthy, I could not conceive the realm of sub- 
limated fancy which lay beyond, .With a lively 
impression of what was aft erwards revealed to 
me, I feel now that it was like going up the 
greasy gallery-stairs of a theatre, t? 
nd the trans- 
formation scene on, and all the fames gracefully 
reposing in the Eower of Bliss. . I "\Ias not, 
however, inducted to the mystenes too sud- 
denly. A youtlJ, in all the elegance of turned- 
np shirt-sleevcs, came and took my card, and 
I had to wait in the counting-house-Cupid's 


WHAT WAS IT? 


11' was not a scold, nor a cuff, nor a kick, 
The wound of a sword, nor a blow from a stick, 
A shot from any sort of a gun 
That ever was forged beneath the sun, 
A fall from a horse, nor a bite of a dog; 
A burn from a torch carried out in a fog, 
That made me ache confoundedlv 
Just where a gentleman's heart 
hould be. 
lt was not a plaister, nor lotion, nor draught, 
Homæopath practice, Or AlIopath craft, 
Kor any description of patent pill, 
That ever was pounded to cure or kiU: 
:Nor the cure for ner....es that are running to seed- 
A sedative puff of the fr:\grant "weed," 
That cured my pain. 'Twas a smile for me 
Just where a pretty girl's lips should be. 
For my heart had been aching for many a da;y, 
And my mind full of trouble and sorrow, 
I vowed that I neyer would see her again; 
But haunted her steps on the morrow. 
I worried my friends, and neglected my work, 
Was horribly jealous of stupid young Smirk, 
In short, was a nuisance to hear or to see, 
Just as a fellow in love should be. 
'"\ell, well! it's all over, my smile I got, 
,! Anù stole something else from its pretty birth-spot, 
, I Went home with a breast that with rapture was 
thrilling, 
I G:lYe cabbie a sovereign insteaù of a shilling, 
I And the sweet lips that cured me-at breakfast anù 
I tea 
Are just where a gentleman's wife's should be, 


CUPID'S 
IAKUFACTORY. 


TIlE Imme and address of the eminent manu- 
facturing firm of Cupid and Co. are not to be 
found in the Post-office Directorv. I know this 
because I have searched the 
 magnum opus 
through all its di,'isions without bemg able to 
disco.er them. Nevertheless, the firm has not 
only a name but a local habitation; and I have 
visited the habitation, been o.er the ,yorks, 
and know all about the concern. I have long 
aspired to possess this knowledge. Years past, 
when, long before the advent .of the month 
".hich is popularl.v supposed to usher in the 
I mating season of both birds and men, I have 
noticed the windows of small booksellers and 
stationers break out into a pictorial rash in an- 
ticipation of the Feast of St. Valelltine, I have 
been in the habit of ".ondering" how and where 
the outbreak originated. With regard to such 
I matters I can claim a certain cnmmunity of mind 
, with his deceased majesty, King George the 
Third, 1fhen I see apple-dumplings I am very 
curious to know bow the apples found t heir way 
in
ide the dumplin
s. So, for years, I was 
anxious to know where the valentines came 
from; who executed those highly-coloured illus- 
trations of a lady and 
entleman ,,-alkillg arm 
in arm up a pale bro" n pathway towards a 
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counting-house !-until he return d, 
hich he 
evcntually did. quite at Lis lei ure, "histlin
 
what at first he.\rin
 appeared to be Love's 
1. oung Dream. but \\ hich I pr<< sently recognised 
as a melody less in harmony 
it h the gf'nius loci 
-namely. The "'hole Hog or None, "
ould I 
step this \\ ay ? I did so \\ ith a ner\"ous hesita- 
tion natural to the novelty of my position, and 
next moment found m"self confronted with 
a remarlnbly good-Iookiìl
 little gentleman. 

ho ackno\\ledgcd, in an!)wer to my polite in- 
sinuat ion in that direction. that he \\ as Cupid. 
I don't know that I \\ a3 quite prepared for 
the per
')nal appearance he presented. It had 
ne\"er occurred to me to picture the God of 
Ll've, even in his manufacturing capacity, other- 
wi, , than in a full suit of \\ ings and with a bow 
and arrow. But here he stood before me in a 
black frocl-coat and a pair of-possibly SJden- 
lw.m-trC\llsers. ..\ lit! Ie reflection, ho\\ ever. 
reconciled me to the male up. I had thought 
of Cupid as he appears on Jugh days and holi- 
da,,!>. But here he was" in business." Ko 
do'ubt the wings were carefully doubled down 
under the broadcloth, and the bow and arrow 
were probably hun
 up in the best bedroom 
with the pink fleshings, ready for Sunday. 
Cupid received me with a courtesy which "as 
most flattering, eonsiderin
 that I had come 
there, a stranger, boldly preferring a request to 
be shown O\'er his establishment. and initiated 
into the m\"steries of his craft. He was read v to 
showme all without resene. and, leading the \fay, 
he introduced me at once into the press-room. 
It was lile a chan1ber in the 
Iint. The 
lnobbed arms of fi\"e or six fly-presses were 
swinging about so near each other that it seemed 
impossible to steer through them "ithout being 
dashed to pieces. I did not try. The presses 
,"ere stopped, and I was shown how a plain 
sheet of paper was prepared for a lace-edged 
\ alentine, E,-ery one is familiar with the pro- 
cess of die-stamping, so tl1Ís part of the opera- 
tion will not require minute description. The 
paper is laid upon the matrice, the arms of the 
pl"e
s arc f:>wung round and the die descends, 
embossing the paper by one pressure. But the 
dies here are no ordinary dies, and the process 
is 
 et far from complete. Each die consists of 
a heavy square block of iroll cnclosed with the 
mat rice ill a metal box, which is furnished with 
two handles like the legs of a pair of ton
s. for 
the eon\"enience of the operator. The design, 
after being dra\\ n upon the surface of the iron, 
i
 hammcred into it by means of steel punches. 
ThE' iron of the die, of course, is softer-or 
rat her I should say less hard-than t he material 
of the punch; but" hen the design is completed 
the.die is hardened by the usuaI'proce
') of tem- 
permg. A C1'reat number and \ arict\'" of punches 
arc required to execute a design. For example, 
in an embossed border every little hcxa
on, 
enry dot, and every fio\\ er, reeJuires a separate 
punch. The e,eeutlon of a design, therefore, is 
a tedious nnd expensi\'e process. There are, 
pcrhap8, a hundred different dit:s about the 
room, and some of them h
\ e cost nearly twenty 
Il 


pounds. The matrices are madc of mill- 
board, and, ranged on shclves round the walls, 
look like a library of well-thumbed dog-nred 
books. I am now standing aside, and the fly- 
pres.ses are in full s\\ing clllbossiD
two or three 
sheets of paper each per minute. Some of th
se 
sheets arc plain; others contain a picture in the 
centre. as, for example, the before-mentioned 
lady and gentleman. who, with the pathway and 
the church, have already been printed On the 
p,aper by the familiar process of üthography. 
I'hey arc now receiving embossed borders. The 
ne'tt process is to convert these borders into 
paper lace, with all the interstices proper to the 
particuhr kind which the design represents. The 
dies arc removed from the presses, aud "ith the 
em bossed shcets handed over to a distinct set 
of workmen in another room, These workmen, 
who practise this branch of the manufacture 
solely and exclusi\-ely, lay the embos!>ed paper 
neatly on the die, adjusting it exactlv by means 
of reguhting pins at the corners, amI then with 
flat iron tools covered with fine sand-paper. rub 
off the {1rojecting bosses on the paper. fhis 
process is very neatly and rapidly performed, 
and a strip of Valenciennes or 
lechlin starts 
out under the tool at e\ ery rub, In this room 
a dozen workmen do nothing else all day long- 
but use Hie sand-paper file. It is a very ma- 

ical way of making lace, and the operdtion 
seems easv, but it is not so easv as it seems. It 
requires great nicety of touch not to tear the 
paper. Une of the pressmen down stairs, who 
c"'<;ayed to complete the process for my benefit, 
signally failed with the sand-paper file. and tore 
what might have been a gorgeous messenger of 
lo\"e, all to tatters, 
I.Jet us follow our valentine step by step from 
its cradle to-I will not say its grave, but to 
that neat white box in which it is packed, '\\ ith 
others of its kind, to be sent out to the trade. 
IJet us say that wc begin with the sheet of 
paper bearÌng the plain, unadorncd presentment 
of the lady and gentleman lovingly wcnding 
their W3.y towards the sacred fane. 1Ye have 
seen theDl encompassed by an embossed border; 
we have seen that border magically transformed 
into lace, But still, "ith all this, the valent ine 
remains in the penny plain condition. X ow, 
howe\ er. it passes into the twopence eoloured de- 
partment-a long room. con taming some tWlnty 
nrat-handed nymphs seated at a bench, each 
with a little pot of liquid water-colour at her 
elbow. Valentine comes into the hand of 
nymph number one, X\"mph lays it flat be Core 
her, and places o.er it:) surface a perCorated 
sheet of cardboard, the perforations in which 
correspond enctly with, ny the pathway. The 
bn15h is dipped in the {Jot of p'l.le brown and 
daubed o\"er the perforahons. Behold the r
le 
brown pathway! The valentine pas"es to nY'l1ph 
number two, who nsns nnother stencil platt' of 
cardboard, and d'mbs in thc salmon-colpured 
church. X umber three in the s.'\me n 
 pr 
dashes in the gentleman's blue coat, number I 
four his ,"ellow wa.istcoat, number fi\ chis PllO I 
continuations, number six the lad) 's green I 
I 
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mantle, number seven the lady's pink bonnet, 
'" hile it probably remains for other nymphs to 
clothe the fields with verdure, and indicate the 

miling morn by tipping the hills with gold. 
Thus a highly-coloured 'Valentine passes through 
; t least half a dozen lJands in the process of 
colouring, or poolling, as it is technically called. 
The pooning cards, perforated with all sorts of 
irregular holes, and daubed with various colours, 
h..,.e a very odd appearance, lying together in a 
he.lp on a bench. A stranger to these mysteries 
could not possibly guess the use of such queer 
tLillgs. He would probably arri,'e at the conclu- 
sion that they were the efforts, not of methodical 
genius, but of most unmethodical madness. 
.When our valentine has passed through this 
room, it is, for all ordinarv purposes, complete, 
and, with a lace border. and highly-coloured 
illustration, lllay be sold at prices varying from 
sixpence to half-a-crown; but if it aspire to 
,alue itself at five shillings or half a guinea, it 
must yield to further adornment in another de- 
partment. Again, a long room occupied by 
nymphs, each one havin&, at her elbow a pot, 
not of colour this time, but of glue. Strewed 
before each girl in apparent confusion, but 
really in reg'Ularly-assorted heaps, lie hearts and 
darts and doves and bows and arrows, and rose- 
buds and true lovers' knots, and torches of 
Hymen, and every ,ariety of emblem appertain- 
ing to love and matrimony. These ornaments 
are cut out of every kind of material by means 
of punches. Some are paper, some are silk and 
,-el,et, some tinsel and gold-leaf. The business 
of the girls here is to stick these ornaments 
upon the valentines, so as perhaps to enclose 
the picture in a posie of flowers and emblems. 
Our lady and gentleman are now under treat- 
ment. You will observe that there is an un- 
adorned space between the border <IDd the pic- 
ture, This is about to be filled up, and the 
basis of the operation is a series of paper springs. 
Cupid, who is in close attendance, explaining 
everything- in the most obliging maImer, says to 
the nymph, "Show the gentleman how you 
make paper springs." It. is done in a moment. 
A strip of "Titing-paper is doubled lengthways 
alternately backwards and forwards three times 
-in the form of a pipe-light-and then cut into 
lengths of about half an inch. The lower ends 
of these springs are fastened to the valentine 
'with glue, and then upon the upper surfaces are 
fixed strips of plain flat paper. Upon these 
strips the nymph, according to a design which 
lies before her, arranges flowers and love-knots 
and all kinds of devices. Immediately over the 
church she glues on a gilt Cupid; at the corners 
she places birds' -nests with eggs; down the 
sides, festoons of flowers, relieved here and 
there ,,-ith united hearts and crossed darts and 
l:res and flying doves, This decoration forms a 
pretty bas-relief frame to the pict.ure, and the 
paper springs,," hich support it permit the frame 
to be pressed fiat for the convenience of pack- 
ing. Each of the girls in this department is at 
".ork upon a different design, some of \lhich are 
exceedingly pretty and tasteful. Some, too, are 


very expensive. Here, for example, is one con- 
taining in the centre a really well-executed pic- 
ture, in the ivory miniature style, of Cupid, sur- 
rounded by a rich ornamental border studded 
with pearls. The price of this elegant article, 
enclosed in an enamelled box neatly tied up \1 ith 
white satin ribbon, is two guineas. I am natu- 
rally curious to know if many of these are sold. 
The answer to my query is, " A good many." I 
am informed, however, that the most expensive 
chiefly go to the colonies. I could imagine a gold- 
di:rg er buying this valentine with the pearls, 
and paying for it '" ith a nugget. It seems Yery 
absurd to give two guineas for a valentine, but 
the one under notice really appears to be worth 
the money. It. is a most elaborate affair, and, 
as a piece of delicate workman and workwoman- 
ship, looks to be better ,,'orth the price than 
many fancy articles of more intrinsic value which 
we see in the" indows of the jen ellers. The 
brightly-coloured varnished flowers that are used 
in this department hare hitherto been made 
almost exclusively in Germany, but Cupid in- 
forms me, with great satisfaction, that be will 
shortly be in a position to compete with the 
Germans on their own ground, and dispense 
with foreign aid altogether. 
Our lady and gentleman are now proceeding' 
to church under every imaginable circumstance 
of glory. Cupid keeps \latch O\-er them "itlt 
more than a cherub's personality, doves flutter 
round them, flowers bloom at their feet, while 
the air is laden with a rich perfume, emanating, 
I am bound to state, from a pinch of Jockey 
Club artfully inserted in a piece of cotton wool, 
and sto\led away under the exalted seat of 
Cupid. Still our lady and gentleman ha,-e to 
pass through another ordeal. They must step 
into the next room and be examined. Nymphs 
again are the examiners, and there are six of 
them. They sit here permanently, as a com. 
mittee of taste. If there be anything wrong, 
a dO\-e flying with its feet in the air, a Cupid 
standing on his head, or a rose violating the laws 
of nature by growing downward, the lady and 
gentleman are sent back to have their glorious 
surroundings put to rights; if not, they recei,e 
the imprimatur of approval
 and arc placed in 
cardboard boxes to be delivered to the trade. 
In following the progress of our valentine 
from the embossing-room to the finishing de- 
partment, we have passed in review about sixty 
hands, nearly forty of these being girls, the rest 
men and boys. In all the departments the work 
struck me as being of a healthy and cheerful 
kind. The rooms are well lighted and airy, 
and the girls exhibit none of the languor and 
weariness which are painfuHy apparent in the 
workrooms of the miliiner and dressmaker. 
They are ,cry neatly dressed, and some of them 
are very pretty, and these appearances, together 
with a briskness of manner and a cheerfulness 
of expression, convinced me that if the Song 
of the Valentille were written, it would form a 
happy contrast to the Song of the Shirt. The 
girls ,,'ork from eight o'clock in the moming 
till seven o'clock at night, with intervals for 
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rl n4 r and tea, and th ir W3.O' .oJ ranbe frow five 
t fifteen shillin'13 a "ell.., the anraO'é being 
'11 fur the :!J...ill
lI hands, and five for young be. 
O'inncr:!-mere children, wh I ccnainJy clJuld not 
;-m as much money at anythi"l
 d!'e. AlthlJurrh 
tbcr(" 'tre slack and bU!>J seaSlJns in this trade, 
a.i in evcry other, till" employment is pretty 
rr....ular all the "rar roun.!. At t bis mom nt 
:>r . _t'i and die-silllers .Ire at work for next YlJ.1'. 
About June or July th ir de 
igns "ill be fini!'hcd, 
and copies struck off for the tra\ ellers who go 
( ut with their p_ttern-bools. as early as August. 
And there arc articles bcsi les valentines made 
here: articles which come in at unpoetical 
sr, ons, to leep the machinery of the establish- 
ment in full play. Among- tho
e lace dies in 
the pre 5-room, you will find a considerable 
.um(,er of dirs for printing trade marls-labels 
fIr bottles, and tmsel de\ ic"s for linen and 
c.ùieo, duly regi"toced-to imitate which is now 
.t misdemeanour, punishable with fine and im- 
J risonment. The tr:lde marl..:) for linen and 
cntton fabrics, ho\\ cver, are quite in the \ alcn- 
t.ne style, and onlv fall short of ideality in so 
Lr as they are rninùs Eoetry. Here, for e:\ample, 
J an O\'al device in silver paper, in the midst of 
\\ hich a lady of the ballet is standing on the 
t'ery tips of her toes, gracefully surrounding 
her lovely form by a scarf-the whole being de- 
si:med to gi, e the stamp of authenticity to a 
I'de of muslin, "hich is pos:.libly destined to be 
cut up for bridal 
rmcnts. I scarcely expected 
in Cupid's manufactory to meet with an Impor- 
t nt and significant commercial fact. But I 
did. It is, that the demand for trade marks for 
cotton goods, which fell off suddenly at the be- 
ginning of the American war, and which a year 
R:?O ceascd almost entirely, is now again becomin
 
a
tive. A sign of revhing trade among the 
,mbols of languishinf:\ love, which I commend 
tõ the notice of the City-artiele writers. It is 
1 0 worthy of notc, that the e'port trade in 
,akntines is revit'ing. That, too, was damaged 
hy the Transatlantic struggle: there being na- 
tur.\lIy no corner for love, in hearts inflamed 
with :mger and hate. 
Rut let not consider'ttions of commerce and 
p,>litics interfere vith the hi
hcr claims of art. 
Two of the questions "hieh I often put to 
myself in t he days" hen I was wholly ignorant 
of the .
eat valentine economy 
 et remain un- 
answered. .Who draws the pictures? ,rho writes 
the poetry? For a practical elucidation of this 
mystery \ve very properly and fitly go up-stairs 
tv the higher regions of the establishment. In 
a well-lighted room, e,clusi\ely devoted to art, 
we find si't draughtsmen transferring their 
d('.;
ns to stone. The designs are highly 
fini
hed and elaboratrly coloured, and some of 
them are r{'ally hea'.Jtiful. They don't look so 

 ell when theÿ are printed, for much the same 
reo m that a wood-engr
n ill
 ro.irely comrs up 
to the orig-inal drawing. r.I.'hey are spoilt by 
the ht"wj-handcd proce 3 of colouring, as the 
dra" ing on wood is oftl>n mam...} by the 
el ;ra\ er. There are no middle tints. It g0C<: 
if yuu will e:\cuse the popular phrase, the 


wbole hoO' or none. Bright blue or no
 hin!?, 
blood red' and no surrender! LookinfP, how- 
e\er, at some of the drawings, I Coin detect no 
fault in them, I have seen \\ orse things " 
on the stairs of the Royal AcadelU'y. Hut 
these de. i
ns are intended tor the superIOr ordpr 
of valentines. The common linds and the 
comic kinds are dra\vu out of dours. Kothing 
coarse or vulgar is issued from this esta- 
bli::.bment, and the common specimens are only 
common, in so far as the paper is inferior and the 
dra" ing is dashed in witfl more regard to effect 
than finish, The subjects of some of the comic 
valentines are copied from drawings in Punch 
and bis humorous contemporaries, but the great 
majority of them are orif)inal, and deal mainly 
with the passing follies and f
hions of the day 
-crinoline, the Dundreary whiskers, the jacket 
coat, the spoon bonnet, and so forth. The 
regular comic artist of the establisbment-a 
very clever feHow, by the way-does not work 
on the premises: his fancy bem
 probahly of too 
buoyant a nature to brook. belll
 chained to a 
hench, Or controllcd by regular hours. I under. 
stand that he is a highly prosperous person, 
that he dri, es up to the door in a Hansom cab, 
and is \ ery sharp and short with the head of the 
firm. Tbe poet, too, works out; but it was my 
happiness to meet him on the door-step on 
takin
 my lea, c. I am bound to say that he 
looled like a poet. He had raven ring-lets, 
wore a cloak witb a velvet collar, and had a 
fine phrensy in his eye. I caught it just as it 
was rolling, and I said to myself, "Nascitur, non 
fit." " hat does he 5ing of our lady and gen- 
tleman churchward-bouud along the pale brown 
path" ay ? 
The path before me gladly would I trace, 
'Vith one who's dearest to my constant heart, 
To ).onder church, the holy sacred place, 
"'here I my vows of Love would fain impart; 
And in sweet wedlock's bonds unite with thee, 
Oh, then, how blt:St my life woultl ever be! 
And there is that rather sporting-looling 
young man, in the green waistcoat and the pink 
necltie, grasping by the hand the generally blue 
maiden in the gipsy hat under the cliffs-appa- 
rently, of Do,"er-who thus pours forth his soul : 
Ke'er doubt, fair maid, the vows I make, 
A constant heart no time can shale; 
Rather than cau:.e it e'er to "ander, 
Time, the true heart, makes grow fonder. 
Our poet is evidently of a serious turn, and 
g-i\ en to the sentimental and the patbetic; 
finds it difficult to screw himself down to the 
10\\ level of the comic. There is quite a touch 
of the pastoral stJle in the opeuing line of his 
satÌ1e upon the lady in the spoon bonnet: 
Tell ml', gentle lady fair, 
Why such ugly things )"ùu wear. 
:-;urdy all :> our wits are lied, 
.:\ .spoon to carry on your hesd. 
He is almost didactic in his se\"uity upon 
the gentleman with the scrubbiug-bru!>h blard, 
wbo is admiring himself in the looling-glass: 
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Looking at thyself within the glas
, 
You appear lost in admiration; 
You decei\"e yoursE'lf, and think, alas! 
You are a wonder of creation. 
If it be alleged that the poet-laureate of Love 
is somewhat halt, it must be remembered that 
Love himself is blind. I have not heard that a 
butt of sherris sack forms part of the reward of 
Cupid's laureate; but I believe his verses are 
estimated as being worth twopence a line, which 
is, at any rate, a penny over the conventionally 
standard price of prose. At this price, the poem 
just quoted would come to eightpence. But the 
great difficult.y in dealing with the \"'alentine poet 
is to make him comprehend that brevity is not 
only the soul of wit, but the essence of economy. 
His efforts are \"'ery frequently vain, owing to 
his strong disposition to spin the subject out 
to twelve lines, and make an even shilling of it. 
There are many pounds of poetry up-stairs that 
wOlùd have been declined with thanks had they 
not been furnished by contract. 
It might be imagined that the hard practical 
nature of our time had tended in some degree to 
bring the sending of valentines into contempt, as 
being a practice beneath the dignity of the age. 
But this is by no means the case. Cupid informs 
me that, in the height of his season, he turns 
out two hundred and fifty pounds' worth of 
valentines a week, and 
t these times he pays 
about a hundred and SIxty pounds a week in 
wages. That his business is yearly on the in- 
crease is proved by the annual report of the 
Postmaster-General, which shows that, while 
the number of valentines which passed through 
the London office in 18ß2 was four hundred and 
thirty thousand, in lSß3 it was upwards of four 
hunch.ed and fifty thousand, The iron of our 
age has not entered the national soul so deeply, 
after all. 


OLD CLOTHES. 


NOTHING, perhaps, is so full of sad sug-ges- 
tiveness as an old-clothes shop. It is an epi- 
tome of human life, working out in its own 
dumb way the form, if not the solution, of many of 
the problems which oppress us, and setting forth 
in faded, melancholy fashion, the vanity of all 
earthly things, and how transitory is all created 
beauty. Each coat and hat and limp loose 
gmm might be a text for preachcrs, and no one 
need sit vacant for want of thought while ragged 
remnants of past glories are moulderinO' in the 
ding'y air beside him. The histories 
f whole 
families are written there, and the saddest 
tragec.ies that evil days and folly can enact 
together are phrased in those shabby wardrobes, 
ofl'cring their deca.red gentlehood to the baser 
world, '''hat analogies may we not find and 
make there! The tlimsy tags of Florinda the 
stag'e-cluchess, come down by steady degradation 
to Dolly the dairymaid, and that Dolly a 'Vhite- 
, chapel dairymaid, who would as soon attempt 
to milk an elephant as a cow-why that one 
single image is an essay in itself all all things 


sham and seeming! The fine velvet bonnet 
that once ben
 its stateliness to Royalty in 
t!le Park, pas
lDg throu.
h. the crush-mill of 
tune and servile uses, tul It falls to final ruill 
on the head of a crossing sweeper-could the 
Preac!ler !1Ïmself have fòund a fitter example 
for hIS pIteous cry over the faHin'" of the 
miçhty, and the vanity of vanities of 
hich life 
and the earth are made? Look at that soiled 
worn baby's fro.ck hanging up by the torn slrcvc: 
a
d 
arked at Just a few pence, so few as to be 
withm the compass of a very beggar. Soiled 
and worn, the texture of that baby's frock can 
scarcely be made out from here, but take it in 
your.1land and e
amine it for yourself; you will 
find It to be of nchest silk, fit for the coronation 
robes of the Queen of Sheba. That v,as the 
countess's court-dress one gorgeous June day. 
By degrees my lady's gown lost little and little, 
and more and more, of its lustrous loveliness, 
till it grew dull enough for Abigail, who pranced 
to church in it on Sundays, proud as my lady 
herself on that memorable presentation day. 
Then it went to Abigail's little nieces at Uie 
greengrocer's YOllder - the standard Sunday 
frock for many years, till at last cut down to 
baby's requirements, whence, when baby had 
grown big, '\Ias no beyond. And then it came to 
the old-clothes shop, and perhaps to the singing 
beggar with a borrowed baby in the streets. 
Look at that girl's ball-dress, once so light 
and pure; useless, if you will, like all a girl's 
pleasures-the mere froth of human life, b'ut of 
the froth t.hat floated Venus Anadyomelle to the 
Cyprian shore-and see what it is now: a 
ball-dress still, but fit only for a gathering of 
chimney..sweeps, each in his own colours, sable 
splashed with gules. Haye the freshness and 
purity gone out of her soul as they have out of 
her dress? From being fit comrade of the 
vestals, 
vith robes as snowy and spotless as 
theirs, has she fallen into ranks which the soil 
of burnt-out ashes and the stain of impure fires 
have sealed and marked to enduring degrada- 
tion? That torn, soiled, tattered ball-dress
 
once so fresh in its virginal grace and modesty, 
ah me! it is no pleasant sight to see it swinging 
here, crushed into disgraceful fouilless, among 
these worn-out castings of recklessness and 
ruin! Side by side '\lith this hangs a widow's 
"suit of sables," glossy aDd fresh, the crispness 
of the crape untouched, and the depth of black- 
ness in the solemn stuff by no means rusted by 
use. There thcy lie, handy for the first pOÒl' 
weeping applicant, who 'will 110t stop to ask 
why they look so Dew and fcel so fresh, or how 
it comes to pass that the snowy cap is sno,,"y 
yet, or why the deep crape veil has no tear- 
dimmed spaces on it. Grief and poverty toge- 
ther will blind one eye and open the other; for 
when our own hearts are saturated with sorrow 
we have seldom any sympathy left l"Unlling o"er 
for balm to the sorrows of others; and when the 
metal lining of our purses has fallen away to a 
mere glaze, like picture-frame gilding, we are 
110t often solicitous as to the reason ,"-hy we 
obtain a shilling's worth for our worn-out six- 
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1 n"e. Enough for us if it he honestly obtained. 
Of the tt.fl'ible pressul"C frolll "ithout "hieh 
bruught it down to thi3 lo\"er le\ el, \\ 
 neither 
tl ink nor ask. 
.A traO't-dy lic!! 11l that well,ulade, substan- 
ti1.l, but SlJlllC\\ h1.t old-f
hioncd e(,at of fine 
bruadcloth, a trifle n lJrIl about the seams and 
rlbO\H, but in excellent prcsenatirm 
et, and 
\\ v. th, enn in its decadence, more th,.iU the 
ne'., e
t and mo
t fa
hionahl) -cut paletot of 
sham and shoddy to be met with. .\. good, 
p'ain, "ub..tantial, and thoroughly rt:spectable 
c at; a coat that tdls its 0\\ n history oC the 
p temal acrt:s so long held intdet in the famil) ; 
c f tht: solid English worth and stainless Eng- 
li::.h name \\ hich ha\ e been 
o\\ ed and reaped 
for all these generations, and \\ hicll now have 
cJlue to the hammer lile tht' slightest thing of 
ye terday bought only for its hour of shine and 

litter. 1Ye can easily picture all that has 
brought this coat of honest broadcloi h to the 
ragn;an'
 shop-to the companion
hip of stage- 
spangle.. and the soiled ball-dre
ses of feather- 
hC.1ded girls, not careful of playing with fire; 
we can run through the causes, one by one, 
tha broke the ploughshare short off the yoke 
before the sowing-time was done, so that the 
COIn gre\\ up chokcd with \\eeds and couch- 
gra::.::., and strewn with flaring poppies, fiery red 
10r shame of flaunting "here the children's 
br
ad should have been. Bad companions; the 
file \\ eJ.lness that c,mnot say K 0, and that 
c ,nsents to iniquity because too soft-tempered 
to rl si:-t; the fatal love for what nas unworthy 
-a 10\ e that grew lile flaring poppies among 
the corn, and took up the place of the quieter 
and nobler gro\\ ths, yet an honest love, too, 
in the man's hcart, and therefore of more 
p nicious influence; the large-handedness, tra- 
âil ional to the race, \\ idening into lavishnes3, 
amI la\'ishness de!;enerating into cxtra\ agance, 
; . d extra\'agallee losing itself in the black peat- 
L ,!; of ruin-yes, ,\ e can read off all its hi!!tory 
il, l:'
 \\ ùm seams and elbo" s of that stout old- 
fe .hioDed coat of fine:!t broaùcloth, lyin
 now 
in the old-clothes shop to be bought ana trom 
b\ burglar, thief, or sharper, at pleasure, And 
tLre, down in the rich Ilf'art of Kent, lie the 
L.ùkcn ploughshare and the l"Usty harrow- 
t 're the mother sits by the darkened casement, 
loo1..in!; 0\ er the fair fields that were once her:!, 
a-ld that are now 3. sh'an
er's; there, in the 
quiet churchyard, slceps the bra, e old father 
\\ h 3 ht.art would ha\ e broken if he had lived 
tv "f . tJ'is day; while, on his tombstonc for a 
tin
-placr sits the fair-faced ruin \\ ho has 
,p d hi
 son to his fall. Scarlet poppies are 
11. her hand, and her eyes are blue as that blue 
...
.4biolls at her feet, her golden hair hang's do\\ n 
in tendriL lilc the curling stems of the climbing' 
\ eh.'" \\ hich ha\ e overrun the corn-fields, and 
she .it :; on the old man's granstone and laughs 
t her companion, and lures him, too, on to his 
d ructi )D, as she has lured on others, and "ill 
a ,in. But that companion is not the son of 
tu . old) coman. :::,he lias dúne \\ il h him; ever 
siJ u
 she \\ rung the last suiuing from him, got 
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by the sale of his Cather's broadcbth coat to l:'e 
old-clothesman in lloundsditeh. 
AnúLher sad tale is told in those motheat. n 
blanlf'ts; largc, soft, \\ drm-lit for n ro
al bl Ù 
"hen they \H rc new, and would be still, had 
they been properly c'lred for. But thry br. 
longed to the household of a carcl ''"1 \\ oman; 
a \\oman who scouted homely work and ways- 
who sat with her feet on the fender and reud 
nO\ cIs, \\ hile her children sprawled on thL 
ground untended, and her household \\"ent to 
pieces for \\ anl of the sustaining hand to lnit it 
tog-ether. She started with a fair \\ ind and all 
sails set, when she put out into the great sea of 
life and 100iug marr
e: but she brought her 
ship before long to shameful \\ leck by her carl. 
lessness and indolence, and the cvil pilotint;' of 
neglect. She let the moth cat into her blaulct , 
and the rust eat into her steel, and the damp 
mildew her silk and linen, and the mice de\ our 
her cheese and bacon; till her husband one day 
saw himself gazetted as a bJ.nkrupt, because his 
\\ ife liled to read novels better than to lcep 
house, and preferred the heroisms of romance 
to the nobleness of reality. Therc arc more 
motheaten blankets in middle-cJass houses than 
one would like to contemplate. if one but knew 
the secrets of store-closets: the homely duty of 
careful housekeeping ha\'ing fallen into dis- 
favour of late among the tribe of fine lawes. 
Here, too, are ba
kets of second-hand bahy- 
clothes-laJetLe!:, as our neighbours call them 
-the bo\\::. and ends of white ribbons gone 
long ago, and the briO'ht pinl flannel washed 
into a melancholy salmon - colour, as unlile 
the radiancy of its first freshnews as thc hoary 
sinner is unlike the innocent bo
, Perhaps 
that basket oC baby-clothes has done duty for 
a long succession of little strangers; so no 
wonder if all thc fincry bas disappeared, iC the 
bows and tags of white satin ribbon have bcen 
cu t off, if the worked fl ills and flounces ha \ e 
more rents than broideries in them, For the fil
t, 
mamma thought it no hardship to strip her yet 
young' marriage clothes of half their prettiness, 
that she might make baby look the child of a 
prince at least. Older mothers smiled in their 
hearts when they saw mamilla snipping off her 
fincries; they l.ncw to what a peaceful state of 
languid indilferenee in the matter of ribbons 
and laces she \\ ould come by the time the sixth 
or e\ en the fifth had to be provided for; and 
how a lopsided strip of old grey-bearded 
Saxony, if only sen ieeable to its purpose, would 
be quite as acceptable in her eycs as the ex- 
actest parallelogram of delicate rose-colour 
bound with inch-wide ribbon exqui::,itcly worled. I 
.At present, it is all the diffcrence between the I 
ne" and the old, the strange and the \\ ell- I 
used, thc instinct just awa1..encd, and all blush- 
ing in its enlotion, and the instinct bc('')mc quite 
comely and matronly, and taling to it.. duties in a 
matter-of-fact kind of way, solicitous only for the 
expcdient and the actual necew_ity, :llotherhood 
ana baby.clothes are not the only tllings in this 
life that lo')e their sharpness by yearly \h '1r! 
:\ wr to thebe basle :) holdin; the warJro"cs I: 
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of the small people, are bundles of faded mar- 
riage finery, where all that "Was once "hite has 
now turned a pale cream yelloW", and 'where 
dust and smoke have cast long pencil lines 
of dingy grey. The" edding-bells ftre silent 
now-there may have been a passing bell since 
their last peal rang out its "molten golden 
notes"-the "edding-feast is cold, and tIle 
wedding-dress is old and faded. Yet, per- 
haps, the hearts that bounded then in joy 
together, beat still in the full unison of lo,oe 
and trust, and the lives that ga.e themselves in 
mutual troth have ne,-er failed their f"OWS or 
wished the words unspoken. In the wreck and 
ruin of so much that lies about us, it is precious 
as sleep to the ".eary to believe in the quiet 
contÏI
1h1.nce of Im-e and the happy issue of faith! 
I It IS not pleasant to see a yeteran soldier's 
" coat hanging up for sale in a miserable rag- 
store, It haa an ungratéu
 look, as if both 
coat and wearer had gone to the dogs since 
, , their last day of nsefulness to the country, 
and no one cared to inquire how, or why, or if 
any of the pain could be averted. 1Ye ought 

 ! I to take better care of the old defenders of our 
hearths and homes than that, and not let the 
country's livery and the badge of sacrifice and 
valour come to open grief, swine-ing like a 
scarecrow among the graves of the aead. 
Close to the old scarlet coat dangle a pair 
of pink silk stockings, of ample size and perfect 
manufacture-fit for the legs of the grandest 
lord in the peerage, To" hich, indeed, they 
have belonged; for they are silk stockings that 
have once been gartered ,,-ith that courted bit of 
! blue, but are now to be sold to Snooks for money. 
Other things are to be sold to Snooks for money 
I I I in 
his early afternoon of the nineteenth century: 
thmgs which once were to be had only by the 
sharp logic of the sword, or through the pure 
I descent of blood. 
Look at that heap of linen rags; perllaps the 
most noticeable things of all in the collection. 
Those rags ,,'ere once the snowy wrapper 
I of a queen; but, passing down by the slow 
l ! I stages of successive uses, they.came at last to 
be mere rags-rags pure and sImple-good for 
I I dressing the poor man's sores in hospitals. And 
" now, having fulfilled aU the purposes possible in 
their present form, they are to go into the paper 
mill, there to become the medium of the best 
thoughts and the noblest instruction of our 
1 ime. It is pleasant to think of that transfor- 
mation ; and how, from stately beauty to homely 
'Use and pitiful charity, they mount up again into 
even a higher world than their pristine highest, 
and become the bearers of good words and the 
carriers of good thoughts to a thousand souls 
II seeking eagerly for the light which shall know 
i no night. But, indeed, everything has its 
' I uses. :Even the miserable rags and tatters 
I of the lowest OutC3St have their appointed 
II way for the benefit of the world, 11' as there 
! not once a Lord of Flies? Jupiter coming 
; down from Olympus, where, as Zeus on the 
I thunderbolt, he had been Sovereign of Gods and 
l L:en, to mak
 himsclf the immeiliate patron of 


the fly? The meaning of the m) th n.. have 
been-one 1
c<:.nin9 generally serving' the purpose 
of explanatIon qmte as "ell as anothe
.-that 
even the, ilest and most no
ious thin'" that Ii, es 
has a special usefulness in the divÌI
 econoffi": 
and a special place appointed in the di,ine 01'- 
dering; like the outcast's rags and tatter;:" which 
come to final and nobler uses to the" orld at large. 
Another noticeable feature in the old-clothes 
shop is the ingenious way in which old thill"'s 
are furbished up to pass for ne", and the clev
r 
manipulation b,- which fia,,-s are hidden defi- 
ciencies supplied, the "Worst parts put out or'siO'ht 
altogether, flnd the only slightly soiled made o to 
look unsullied by deÀterous juxtaposition. All 
life is onl
-a marshalling of comparisons; and "'ood 
is not to be found in absolutes, look '\\here
 .ou 
,:-ill. These shabby garments, furbished up to l
ok 
lIke new, senoe the purpose of novelty to the 
buyer; as old opinions, and gouty thoughts, and 
worn-out systems, and philosophies d.ying of 
atrophy and fatigue, polished up with plate 
leather, and steeped in benzine-collas, and cut 
and car.ed into new shapes and modes, pass for 
quite original with the unknowing, not quick at 
the hall-mark or clever in the generatioll of the 
loom, 
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A LOVELY 
Iay evening. Twilight melting' 
into moonlight-and it ,,-anted only a '\\eek 
to the ,,-edding, Jack 1V y,-ill belic.ed himself 
the luckiest man alive, and his Minnie the pret- 
tiest little darlwg in Christendom. He assured 
himself of these pleasing truths a score of 
times as he marched away towards Skelton 
Place, smoking his after-dinner cigar, with his 
honest hands thrust deep into his pockets, and 
his honest heart free from every shadow of care. 
He had come dowll from to'\\l1, by the six o'clock 
train, a da.' earlier than :Minnie had been bidden 
to expect him; and now he was off for a chat 
with the squire about the business that had car- I 
ried him to London, and a glimpse of her before 
sleeping. 
He had a two miles' walk before him, but 
t he way by the fields ,,-as pleasant, and his 
thouO'hts ,,-ere excellent company. He antici- 
pate8
1innie's exclamations of surprised delight, 
her face of joy at his return, and insensibly 
quickened his steps, flinging away the end of 
his cigar as he came within si"'ht of the gate 
into the plantation that bordered the park. It 
was quite dusk in the wood; but he could Im,-e 
followed the narrow path under the fir-trees 
blindfold; he had known it ever since he \\ as a 
lad, and for several months pa
t he had tra- 
versed it almost daily. The evening air was 
heavy ,,-ith the scent of the wild hyacinths, 
which grew here in lavish profusion, and Jack 
snuffed it up with a grateful sense of pleasure, 
feeling quite pastoral in his happiness, until 
suddenly his nostrils" ere delicately assa:led by 
anoUlCr perfume much less 'y Ivan hut m _ u _ ch m _ or _ e _ ' 1\ 
familiar-the perfume, iu ,hort, of a 
aPital cigar. 
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"" 110 hLS the squir got tJin[!" itla him ?" 
sperl 1 . d he, f 11' tl s luir \\ S D ,t 
iHll 
to u....,. and thi:s ouuur J.tck inh I.d W.l!.o 
not tlu ')dour of g'\l1lele4 "or f!'ardellcr'!:, 
tmf us pipe. lIE' I oJ.....d behind and he 
101 led bef')re, nnd P' 'rt.,1 thrt-uNh the trt, S 011 
eilJ.cr lu.nd; but s....m... n I onl, .Iud not bl iu
 
CO\ rtou,> just then of an:. <õ.ociety c,<cept 
:Miuni(':
. he \\ent st1.\ic.;'ht on h' ".lY to the 
house, \\ it bout furUll'r inH..!!t iration. The squire 
"as taling his CU8tOIl1l\r\'" fort v "inks in the 
libmrv after dinner, and as J.lcl refused to 
distuib him, hc "as ushered into the dra\\in N 
room. whl re the butler tûlJ him he "ould find 
Lad\" \\ aalaeL; but" 
Iic:s 
linl1ie was out some- 
wbt:re \\ it h )li
:s Whm ton." 
Jack did not appro\'e of Minni 's temptin::i the 
de\\ aft '1' nightfall; he experienced a chill Sellf1\- 
tion of di
appointment at her absence, and L.ldy 
'\Yallaee'.. drow"v \\ rlcome did not \\ arm him. 
.. " ho is it ?"
 asled she, raising hcrself from 
the couch, "here she, too, had been taling a 
brief mf. "Ob. Mr. Wyvill, is it you? \\ e 
non*, of us cx peetcd you back until to-morrow or 
the da\"' after." 
",i\' business ,,"it h the law\'"ers was done, and 
there \
as nothiug else to stay.in town for," said 
he. 
.. .-\ nù of cou r5e you \\ ere eager to be at home. 
:\linnir" ouM tell YlJU in herlctters that her friend 
:Mi!>s "harton \\ as here. They \\ cnt out to- 
gether for a turn on thf' terrace about half an hour 
ago. They will be in soon, or perhaps \"ou 
would lile to go in quest of them ?" · 
" Xo, I'll v.ait. Thcy were not on the ter- 
race five minutes since, and I mif!'ht miss them 
if I ,,"ent into the gardens. That is the eon- 
scn at or)" door-here they are !" 
Yes, hcre they" ere. )1 innie entered first, "it h 
a black lace shawl thrown over her goldcn curls. 
and a bright natural rose on hcr check, which 
deepened to a burning blush when she espied 
ber 10\ cr. 
u Oh, Jack, ,,"as it '\"ou in the wood ? You 
gm e u
 such a fright !;, cried she, and ran for- 
"anI to mect him. 
U You should not go into the wood so late, 

linnie," said her aunt. "It is damp and un- 
wholesome." 
Jack ,,"yvill was as generous-tempered and as 
little 8u
picious as any gcntleman iu Yorkshire; 
but he be('
me sensiblc of a '\"rry uncomfortable 
spn m of doubt and dread clutching at his heart 
when he saw }Iiss "-liartol1 furti\'"eJy t,,"itch 
Minnif"s sleen, and gi\"c her a wanting glance. 
"le'), I came through the "ood; \\ ho was 
th_re with, ou :" c..id 'he, dropping the cordial 
hand that S)lC had C'i\Cn him \\ Ith such a prettv 
franlu( :5 and affection. 
 
'.':r\obody; "L wcre alone," was theunhcsi- 
tat
n!:; reply; and then the beaming blue eyes. 
whIch" ere the truthfulest e\"cs in the world, 
lifted them!>cl'\"es to his face, añd looked strai
ht 
at him \\ ith blank, que
tioning amazement. C'It 
seemed to Jack that Mi"s \Vharton 87ain p
ssed 
unnece. saril,. near them in gain!! towards the 
door, and he v. as sure she ga'\"e Minnie another 


· . " h\"' aJm\Jni
i u; fûr )Iinni turned h h \d 
quickl) tvwards her fli( nd, and tIt 'n 'm e 
\\ vuld retum ill a fl. \\ minute , foUo n d L h 
f the rVII,I. 
J .lcl "r \ rill felt lile a n a.l in a b ld L. n. 
lIe h
d nv\er met 
Ii \\ harton bcf<...r , b
t h 
h ld he I'd of her as a very sporti[ 
 " U I Z 
WOffi.\n, and at first si
ht he loathed her. W \\ 
!ohe tcachin
 his darlinO' 'Iinnie dl eihul 
 I 
 
it \\ as 
Iillnie's s\\ eet innocent ingcnuousll s 
that made half htr charm. If tho
e fair candid ('res 
of her!> took any ycil of slyne
s, they were ilot 
the evt:S he could see 10\ c iu. TLere m t II .re 
becn .somcbody in the wood v. ith them. He \\ as 
\ cry impetuous; he w:\s "ery anglJ ; he was 
more than LaIr in a mind to go away. It was 
'\"ery Juely J.ady "'allace broL.e up his d- en.y 
rc\crie by a requ< )t that he would ring th,. Ldl 
for tea; for that common-place action frln, h:1Jl 
time to recon ide I' himself, and partd
 to 
smother his unworthy suspicions. :For had he 
e\"er had cau::oe to doubt of his pure white 
inllie 
before? Ke\"er, ne\"er! And he mu t not 
doubt of her now. Still that cigar, that fiery 
blush-that blush not of joy only, but of C JJhU- 
:,ion. .What could she be concealing from him? 
Dear ehild! what could she have to conceal? 
X eed he be a jealous fool because Mi"s '\"harton 
\\ as odious? Still that cigar! 
At this point of his meditation, Miss" harton I 
reappeared, loolin
 perfectly cool, and ami. ble 
and easy-almost too easy to be natural; for 
there was a touch of swagger in her manner that 
was far from l repossessing. Jack 'Y y\"'iIl eyed her 
askancc, an wondered in his own mind how his 
s" eet little 
Iinnie had e\"er come to call her 
friend. She was a middlc-sized, broad-built 
figure of a woman. wit h sqaare shoulders, tht 
chest, long arms, and a singular ungainline s of 
gait. She had a ccrtain power of countenance 
which redeemed her irregularity of feature. JILl 
eyes were handsome, hcr brow \Vas "ide, her 
hair was beautiful and abundant. At the lower 
section of her 
i
age no one voluntarily glanced 
t \\ i.ce, unless 
e '
ere a student of physio p l1(\.J1Y. 
which Jack n YVIlI \\ as not. He 100J...ea at her 
and did not like her, but he could not have 
given any valid reason ,chy, except that he did 
not like ugly women, and she was the u!!lit t he 
had e\"er seen. But u!?ly or not, 
liss \ \ har 011 
was clever, and she knew it. She had more 
humour and originality than commonly fall to 
the lot of women; and she prided herself on the 
posse"
ion of that \"crbal wit which cons; .5 in 
utter unserupulousne s of speech, and whets 
itself with equal 
usto on the foibles of fri nd 
or foc. She" as in!!rained with small \&mities, 
and s,,"athed about "ith elaborate affechtions; 
but she had that force of character which ascrimi- 
lates such \"anities and affectations until the-v 
seem more like the genuine out-come of n
- 
ture than the a..sumption of art. Indeed. Ílle 
shrewdest obserrer would have been hard put t ) 
it, to S'l'\" where in :Miss \\lmrton nature edei 
and art be
an. 
She was popubr in societv rather tban other- 
wise, for thou
h utterly Ìntolerant of foo: , 
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she had great tact, and kncw as \fell how to 
ir.gr
tiate herself ",here she had an object in 
,iew as how to avoid offence on all occasions. 
She ,,"as not so much masculine as she ,,"as 
mannish. She rode to hounds, and talked stable 
with not more blunders than are inevitable to a 
",oman who culti,'ates that sort of lore 011 stray 
numbers of the Field, and is but part owner of 
one third-rate haek; she sang a good second to 
anybody's song, took a hand at whist or at 100, 
and could always cap a good story \fith a better. 
Her father had ruined a fair estate on the 
turf, and she now lived with a broken-dmm 
brother of similar tastes, on an encumhered 
remnant of it, about five-and-twent.v miles from 
Skelton Place. 1Vhen the elder .Wharton died, 
lle besought Squire Conyers, his life-long fricnd, 
to be kind to his motherless daughter; anà 
though Lady 'Vallace disliked her from the first 
as a companion for :Minnie, the squire kept his 
promise by annually inviting her to join them, in 
their sea-side trip to Scarborough, ,rbitby, or 
Filey, as the case might be. There was a 
difference of six. years between the girls' ages, 
but they struck up a friendly alliance by the 
rule of contraries, to which both had continued 
outwardly staunch do\\n to the present day, 
when Miss ",,-barton was four-and-twenty, and 
:Minnie Conyers ,,"as just eighteen. 
This was 
1iss ,rharton's first visit to Skelton 
Place, but she was skilfullJ manæuvring that it 
should 110t be her last, and the chances were ten 
to one that she would carrv her point. She had 
won over Lady 1r allace nõt only to forgive her 
eccentricities, but almost to admire them, and 
the squire was quite at her feet. He protested 
that she had had the narrowest eseape in the 
world of being a ,-ery handsome woman, and 
that as it was, when she warmed up after dinner 
or by can(lleli
ht, she put all merely pretty, 
puling faces quite out of countenance-in which 
the squire was perfectly just. 
:ThIinnie did not present herself in the drawing- 
room until some time after her friend, and as 
the squire and tea came in simultaneously with 
her, Jack 1V yvill llad nothing to do but to be 
bimself arrain as far as he could, and take his 
part in tfte general conversation. He did not 
aehie\e perfect success in either effort, for he 
,,"as very ill-at-ease, and :\Iinnie wore a vex.ed, 
puzzled air of bewilderment such as he had 
never seen in her before. The good squire was, 
happily, obtuse; he congratulated Jack on his 
prompt return from town
 with one or two sly al- 
lusions which brought the rosy-red into :Minnie's 
face; he talked about coming events on the turf, 
II and the four-year-old he \fas going to enter for 
I the October Meeting at York; then asked "hat 
the ",-orId of London was doing, all in his round- 
I about, after.dinner ",-ay, until ten o'clock struck 
by the timepiece ovcr the chimney, and Jaek 
rose to depart. 
II It ",-as his custom to lcm"e the house by the 
consenatory, whence he could strike across the 
garden and the park in a direct line towards his 
0" n home; and it had bcen :Minnie's duty and 
II privilege of late to go with him, and let him out 


at the glass door opening on the terrace, She 
looked rather shy of her office to-night, but as 
therc was kindness and invitation in his over- 
cast face she did not hold back, and tlley passed 
silently side by side between the banks of 
fragrance, neither caring to be the first to 
speak, until just at the last Minnie laid an im- 
petuous hand on his ann, and whispered, tear- 
fully, "Jack, you are angry with me, and you 
don't tell me "hy." 
"I am not angry with you, Minnie, but I don't 
like your mannish friend," said he. 
"Hush, Jack, she will hear you!" .!AId, 
half laughing, half alarmed, she put up a hasty 
finger to close his indiscreet lips. 
" I don't care if she does," was the reckless 
response. 
" But you must care for grieving me. She 
has a thousand oddities, but ;he has a thousand 
good points as well. If you knew her better, 
you would say so. Ask papa, and he ,,-ill tell 
you the same. Aunt :Mary is beginning to like 
her too, and it is not everybody Aunt Mary 
likes." (Aunt :Mary was Lady 1Vallace.) "She 
complains that somebody is always trying to 
improve her figure, or her manners, or her 
morals. But I am undcr a vow not to meddle 
"ith any of them, and for my sake you mU3t 
take her as she is, and be gracious, Jack. She 
is quite disposed to like YOll." 
"I'm much obliged to her, but I don't think 
I shall fraternise with her. How long does she 
remain here ?" 
Minnie gave him to understand that she was to 
remain over the wedding. The arrangement did 
not please him, though he had nothing reason- 
able to mge against it; it was only natural 
:Minnie should wish to keep her friend with her, 
and his sudden prejudice rested on such frivolous 
grounds he was ashamed to mention it. He did 
not mention it, but, standing with his darling 
beside him in the moonlight, be forgot all about 
it for a minute or two, and then went his way 
home as gaily as he had come; while Minnie, 
lingering amongst the flowers, felt rejoicingly 
that the light cloud which had come between 
them ,ras gone. 


Jack W yvill was not the man to try back on 
an old doubt without strong provocation when 
he had once thrust it away from bis mind; and 
the next morning he put a jeweller's case, which 
he had brought from town, into his pocket, and 
set off to"ards Skelton Place again, just at that 
hour when, according to previous experience, he 
was most certain of finding l\Iinnie disengaged 
and alonc. He took the same direction as on 
the night before, but he had not quitted the 
bounds of his own fields when he was met by 
his steward, who detained him with prosy busi- 
ness-conversation, and even" alked him round 
half a mile out of his way, to a certain farm- 
stead where improvements and repairs were 
going on; so that, instead of entering the" ood 
by the gate, lie had to climb the fence at an. 
other part, and make a short cut through what 
was called the Lower Copse. rfhe undergrowth 
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was very thick hereabouts, bu'" 'It one spot therf' 
was a e
earin
, in the midst of which s+')od an 
old ph '\s'mt-house, built of bou
hs and thatehd 
with reed..., ,vhich had not been used for a 
 car 
or two, and 
as fast falling into unsi
htly ruin, 
The place, altogether, '"as lonely and unattrac- 
tive, without sunshine and \, it hout flowers, and 
Jack W v,'ill \\ as, therefore, no little surprised 
when fròm the distance he saw .Minnie Conyers 
and her friend just vanishing" ithin the hut. 
They did not percei,'e him, and for a moment 
he halted, too much startled to analyse his emo- 
tions; but even while he halted, he saw )Iinnie 
issue forth ag-ain, and peer cautiously about, as 
if watching for some one, or lookin"' out for 
spies; but her examination was ,cry Î>rief, and 
she retreated apparently satisfied" ithout dis- 
co....ering hpr lover, who, between fear, su"picion, 
and ra
e, hardly knew what he did. He drew 
ß{"U"f'r the pheasant-house, howe,'er, keeping in 
the r4 ar of it, untit, being within a fcw yards of 
the r:lg'ged spot, once more that fragrance of a 
capitar ci!jar, blended with t he sweet softness 
of the 
 1.y morning, assailcd his senses; and, 
bcfore he had time to rally from the shock of it, 
he heard :!IIiss W1mrton's voice observing, with 
unctuous deliberation, "There is no better ci
ar 
than the Lopez-none !" 
:So there fCO$ some one with them in the 
phea
ant-house! It was an appointment, and 

Iinnie was scout! He did not suspect her, but 
he could have strnn
led )liss Wharton, that his 
sweet, 
uileless darling should he tainted even 
hv the knowledge of her clandestine affairs! He 
,,'ould not snrpnse their secret, whate,'er it might 
be, but gave hImself a vigorous !>hake and tramped 
on, heedless whether he was he'lrd or not; and 
probably he was heard, and even seen through 
the gaps of the rotten boughs, for whcn he gained 
the open g'l'ound, on the edge of the wood, there 
was 
[inllle, arm in arm with her friend, saunter- 
ing leisurely towards him, and lookiu p as inno- 
cent as if nothing wrong had happened since the 
Flood! 
But there was storm in his face that he could 
not hide, and )linnie's heart sank. as she rcad the 
unmistakable signs of it. He had always been 
so good to her, so truly tender and lo\"in
, that 
the reappearance of last night's gloom in this 
morninq's sudden displeasure frightened her, she 
hardly knew why. She dreaded explanations 
and scenes at all times; there was a lar
e mea- 
sure of feminine unreasonablcness and cowardice 
in her composition; and instead of maling an 
opportunity for him to tell her what was on his 
mind, she detained )Iiss Wharton as a screen 
until they met the squire, who carried Jack off 
to the stables, sorely against his will, to assist 
at a consultation over the four-vear-old, "hich 
was e
pected to do such wonderful thiD
s, and 
I bring such glory to the Skelton stud at the ne
t 
I York )Ieeting. But Jack was not his own man 
at all, and he owy earned himself the trainer's 
contempt by his vague remarks, while he con- 
siderably lowered the squire's jubilation. 
I He "as Hperieneing a fedin"' of intense mor- 
II tification that :Minnie, who had hitherto never 



 u....ht to di"
emble her simplc 11.<>n 'Ire in I is 
S')f'l'-+Y, "Ihould no,y, "it hill a few da"{"
 of their 'I 
marr' NÞ, pC"' iti, cly avoid him. U ):'m not a 
ck 
r lellO\t', I know I'm not," thou
ht I'Þ, 
humbly, " but I'll be shot if that friend of hus, 
who is 50 \\ ise and" itty, and desperately sly, 
shall come bet" een us, maling mischief!" And 
thus thinking, he answered tbe squire twice or 
thrice at cross-purposes, until the Impetuous old 

entleman asked what the devil ailed him tbat I 
l1e was so short. U Had Minnie and he got 
wron
 :" 
" X 0, we have not got wrong, but there is no 
tellin!j what Wf" may do if that 
Iiss Wharton is 
for ever in the wav," replied Jack, blurting out 
his \\ rath in one aWngry gust. U I don't like her 
for 
Iinnie's friend, and I'll be han
cd if I'll have 
her at Heathside as my wife's friend!" The 
squire reddened; he saw the young man's blood 
wa3 up, and his own warmed too; he felt that 
Jack mcant what he said, and that he had, or 
believed himself to have, ncellent grounds for 
it; but for a few days past there had been some 
indistinct sentiments hovering sheepishly about 
the old 
entleman's fancy that made this fiery 
speech anyt hing but easy or pleasant to digest. 
He stammered something about Miss "'harton's 
being his guest, and then went on to S1.y, in a 
tone of almost eager defence: 
U She is a good fellow is Harry 1rhart<..n, 
Jack; not $tceetly fi mÌ1lÍne and th'\t sort of 
thing', but :i downright good fellow, and a bit of 
capital company! I'll tell you ,vhat-if she 
had been old R'\lph's son, instead of that ne'er- 
do-weel of a Tom, she would have set the estate 
on its legs again. Such a headpiece as hers is 
lost on a woman's shouldcrs. Hang it, Jack, 
\\ hat have you got to say against her? Lady 
Wallace didn't lIke her once, but even she is 
coming round; and I call 
Ia.ry one of the most 
prejudiced "omen aIi,'e." 
Jack 'Vy' ill did not consider that he had any 
right to mention such suspicions as rose merely 
out of ci!!ar-smoke; if 'liss Wharton had her 
secret.., she might keep them for him; but 
:Minllie's quiet heart and conscience should not be 
marred and sullied by being made the confi- 
dential keepcr of them; he, therefore, simply 
reiterated, III a do
ged manner, what he li'\d 
said before; and then abruptly changed the 
subject. The squire felt huffed for a moment; 
but, after an inarticulate growl or two, he fol- 
lowed the irritated lover's lead, and the hazard- 
ous topic of difference was abandoned. Soon 
after they parted company by mutual consent; 
the squire wcnt to look after his woodmen fdl- 
ing timber, and Jack turncd his steps to" ar
s 
the house, where he s'\t for nearly an bour, waIt- 
ing and hoping for Minnie's :lppearallce. L'\dy 
" all ace, who was detained from writing her daily 
dues of letters to entertain him, very naturally 
wished him awav, and at last shc propo"ed 
sending a messenger in quest of Minnie-a hint 
to depart which he could not but accept. 
U 'f e shall see yOU at dinner this erenin
, 
of coursc:" added she, with a little J..indly com. 
punction, as he was 011 the point of going. lie 
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said, " Yes; he supposed so," and then reluct_ j entrance, directed his steps t01Vards the raised 
antly took himself off; the lovely pearls that walk on the south front, "here he e
pected to 
he had brought from town to present to his find :Miss 'Yharton and :Minnie, debating in his 
Minuie, reposing forgotten in their case in the own mil1d by what ing-enious devices hè should 
depths of his pocket. get his darling to himself, and banish her ob- 
3Ieamvhile .Minnie and hel' friend were again noxious friend. 
lounging lazily about the Lower Copse, '''}Jither 
they had retired "hen the squire carried off 
Jaek to the stables. Miss ""harton was in a 
mood of serene satisfaction and enjoyment, 
but )Iinnie was miserably uneasy. She had 
110t her companion's resources for making her- 
self apathetically comfortable under ad,'erse 
circumstances; and she was afraid lest, having 
avoided Jack, he should return the compli. 
ment, and lea\'e without seeing her again. 
This dread seized on her so strongly by-and-by, 
that she said," Do you mind going in-doors 
now, Harry?" She had a hope that she might 
yet be in time to intercept him, by taking the 
path through the upper wood to the house; but 
she did not like to say so precisely, even to her 
familiar friend. 
" I don't mind going in-doors if you are tired, 
though it is pleasanter here. I should like One 
more turn round by the pbeasant-bouse, if you 
are not in a fuss. TfIJat have you to do P" said 
Mis') "Wharton, indifferently. 
)IimJÏe was in the habit of yielding to her 
caprices, and she replied now that she had no- 
thing particular to do; so the one turn more round 
by the pheasant-house resulted in a dozen turns, 
and when the servants' <pnner-bell rang, at one 
o'clock, they were still in the copse, and Jack 
.W yvill was plodding his weary way home, unenli- 
vened by any thoughts but angry thoughts against 
:Minnie's friend, to whose evil influence he attri- 
buted his darling's incomprehensible behaviour. 
Until )Iiss 'Wharton appeared on the scene there 
had never been word, or look, or fancy to sow a 
doubt between them, and now he felt that they 
were balancing dangerously on the brink of a 
serious misunderstanding. But it should not 
come to a quarrel if it lay in his po" er to hinder 
it. He would stand on no foolish ceremony; 
he would have it out with Minnie that night, let 
w}Jat would come of the explanation; and in 
this wise, firm, substantial resolve he set off to 
Skelton Place in the evening, arriving only just 
in time to 
ive her his arm in to dinner. She 
looked shyly bright, and happily penitent when 
he met her with his natural air and manner, but 
this was no time for any but general chat, and 
the difficult moment was of necessity delayed. 
lIIr. 'Vanen, Squire Conyers's lawyer, made 
a sixth at table that day, and in his company 
Jack Wyvill left the old gentleman, after a 
couple of glasses of wine, to seek the society of 
the ladies in tbe drawing-room. But when he 
presented himself, he found Lady Wallace alone; 
ând she told him, sleepily, that the young people 
had availed themselves of the pleasant half-hour 
that remained before sunset to take a stroll on 
the terrace, where he had better join them. He 
waited for no second hint, but immediately 
snatched his wide-awake from the stand ill the 
hall, and, leaving the house by the principal 
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'Yhen Jack "-.Fill ste
ped out upon the 
terrace, it was deserted. The vases of scarlet 
geraniums stood along it at equal distances from 
end to eud, but nothing more interesting was 
visible. He wall-.ed down into the flo\\er-garden 
and through the rosery, but nobody" as there. 
Thence he climbed to the 'Yilderness, a hilly 
ornamental shrubbery of se'"eral acres in the 
rear of the house, where he paced to and fro 
for ever so long, whistling a familiar air, not as 
a signal exactly, but that if .Minnie "-ere here she 
might be made aware he was here too, and seek- 
ing her. By this time the sun had disappeared, 
and twilight ""as creeping on. He returned to 
the terrace, pausing to look in at the conser- 
vatory as he passed; but they had not hidden 
themselves there. They were not in the house, I' 
nor about the house, nor, as far as eye could see, 
were they wandering in the glades of the park; ) 
they must, therefore, lwxe betaken themselves 
to the wood or to the copse again! 
Jack felt almost sick with vexation and im- 
patience. It was clear to him that )1 iss 
'Wharton had private affairs, and that :Minnie 
lent herself to the furtherance of them. He 
was not inclined to play the spy on Miss 
Wharton, but he was strongly disposed to nct 
watch-dog to his Minnie, and the difficulty of 
separating the one proceeding from the other 
was very embarrassing. Mter a brief term of 
consideration, he judged it expedient to await 
the reappearance of the missing pair, and re- 
turned to Lady Wallace in the drawing-room. 
"Have you not found them P" asked she, 
surprised to see him come back so quickly. He 
replied that they were not anywhere in the 
gardens or pleasure-grounds through ,,'bich he 
had walked. " .Miss 1Vharton is fond of wan. 
dering further afield than I like; I must remind 
Minnie llot to leave the terrace of an evening'," 
added her Auut Mary. She perceived that Jack 
was displeased, and allowed to herself that he , 
had son:e cause to show why; but, with the 
native kindliness of her disposition, she endea- 
voured to make a little light conversation to I 
divert his mind from brooding on it, and, pro- 
bably, magnifying it. She did not meet with I 
the success sne deserved; Jack grew more and 
more restless and disquieted every minute of 
Minnie's absence, and at length, unable to bear it I 
in patience any longer, he strayed into the Con- 
servatory, and marched to and fro, watching and II 
waiting in a mood of gathering wrath. 
Presently the squire and lIfr. .Warrell entered 
the drawing-room, when the squire immediately 
asked, "Where are the girls and 1fyvill-in the I 
garden P" Lady \f albce's calm reply was 
grounded upon Jack's information, and, after 
hearing it, the old gentleman came into the con- I 
servatòry, and with a good-humoured wag of his 
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l d at tbc 8 ;rieved 10Ter, opened t}'e!!l s 
dúor and lúulcú up aud down the terrace. .. \ ou 
B · 8 goud seeker but a b.1d finder, Jack; thl.Y 
at ' not in sight, therefore th..y mu
t bc ill the 
Wilderness," said he. 
e< Or in the wood or the Lo\ er C<.-pse," re- 
s,)(\nded J nek, shortly. 
" III the wood or the Lower Copse! " hat 

hould thcy do there at dusk, or \\ hat should 
they do in the Lower Copse at all:" The squire 
was evidently annoyed at the sU
l'I'estion; he 
looked out on thc tcrlace again, 0.118 thcn went 
back into the drawing-room alld ran
 the bell. 
'Ihe ancient butler ans\\cred it. e< Brim; tca, 
m d send Joliffe to seek the young ladies. 
Iost 
likely Hley arc in the gardens or the 1\ïlùerness," 
4qaid his master. 
Jack heard the order and the directions, but 
JII did not interfere. The sen'aut ::.aid, "Yes, 
5:1'," \\ ith perfcetrespect of tone and composurc 
of feature, but as soon as he was on thc other 
side of thc dm\\ ing-room door his exprc::.sion 
cLanged, and he muttered sarcastically to him- 
self, "She's a queer sort of youn q \\ oman is 
th.it )Iiss '''harton. I'll go am! serk 'em 
myself; I'll not send Joliffc. IIe has a tongue 
a5 lon
 as to-day and to-morrow, and \\ould be 
for telling if hc found out her goings on. I 
\\ onder, for my part, how Miss Minnie can abide 
hi r." _\.nd thc butler, who had known Squire 
CJl1ycr
's daughter ever since she was born, 
and estecmed her the best and kindest as \\ ell 
as the most beautiful of young ladies, \\ ent 
stealthily out at the front door, and, as Jack 
Wp"ill, watching from thc conser\atory, saw, 
struck across the lawn and tLe park in a direct 
IiI'" to\\ards the Louer Copse. WhateHr lIiss 
" harton's clandestine affairs, they wcre already 
e\-idently known in the sermnts' hall. 
Jack sat do\\ n in a mood of intense disgust 
and mortification. How lon
 he sat he neVEr 
knew, but it seemed hours hctore he heard swift 
f otstcps passing along the gravelled walk, and 
th
n 
Iiss Wharton saying, with sUPEres
ed 
,chemence, U If you tell him, Minnie, I'll never 
forgive you? What is it to him? .J1ý business 
is not your business. You arc not half so kind 
to me as 
 ou were once." '.1.'0 whieh :Minnie re- 
pFed in as pettish a tone as shc could assume: 
.. I am not going to tell him; you need not be 
afraid; but 1 will not steal off to the Copse any 
more \\ hen Aunt lfary bclie.es we are in the 
g1rden. You can go alolle if you like, but I 
bate hide-and-seek "ork; and I don't know 
what Bolton must think." 
U That wooden-faced old butler? OJ), he will 
110t be SO impertinent as to think at all," replied 

li.ss Wharton; amI with these words she ran 
up the steps, Minnie following closc behind, and 

o they entered the conservatory. They seemed 
to espy Jack WyvillsÍ1uultaneously, and Minnie's 
blush" as painful; even Miss "harton did not 
quite succeed in keeping her countenance, but 
she dissembled her confusion to thc best of her 
power, and obsencd that it was much pleasanter 
out in the open air tllan in this atmospLcre 
loaded "it!! the heavy perfumes of green-house 
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pi' 
. J ck's rf ponse 'Was utterly ineo L rent; 
be wa3 110 mu.ch for h
r cwlne s. lie felt 
ga
le
 to his \ ('ry soul, and he b "rayed it. 

llll1l1e stood for a second or two uneerta.;n '\11d 
wretched; but as he said nothi
, and made no 
effort to detain her, she passed foruard to the 
drawing-room, where bhe had to encounter the 
questions and admonitions of her f.1ther. 
U Look at the timepiece, 
Iinnie; twenty 
minutes past nine! ""here ha\ e you been? 
Did you see JoliJfc P" asL.ed he, hastily. 
)Iinuie hesitated, stammered, looked almost 
fri!.;'htcned; but Miss Wharton came to the 
rescue, and took the difficulty of judicious reply 
out of her mouth. She ans\\ ercd with a ready 
wit and a skilful evasi\"encss, but \\ hile she was 
in the midst of ber inventive exercisc, Jaek 
W)\ill followed into the dra\\ing-room with a 
\ isage as black as a thunder-cloud, which did 
not escape the squirc's observations. His 
straightforward shrewdness detected something 
amiss when his open-hesrted :Minnie could not 
give him a J)bin answer to a plain question, but 
must stand by and let some one else be ber 
spokeswoman; and at that moment the fluent 
)Ijss "Wharton revolted him almost as much as 
she 1'e\ olted )Iinnie's lovcr. 
"There is underhand bu
iness 
oinß on, and 
I'll not Lavc it: that is "bat Jack "yvill has 
got au inklin!.;' of," thought he. But he saw 
tears in :Minnie's eyes, and said no more for the 
prc::>cnt, tbough it was all o.\\ful staggering shock 
to him "hen he drew doun her s\\cet face to 
his by one of her sunny bright curls, and instead 
of the flowery perfume which ordinarily scented 
her golden hair, he detected the odour of smoke 
-t he unmistakable, undeniable fragrance of to- 
bacco ! 
During- tea the squire stood on the rug', his 
back to the fire, his cup in his hand, and his 
obsen ations travelling from one face to another 
of the disunited party. l\Iiss Wharton would 
suffer no awkward pauses in the conversation, 
and talked incessantly, 
r. 'YaITen supporting 
hcr, until the squirc gave Jack Wyvill a hint to 
accompany him to the library, "hen she glanced 
anxiously at Mllinie's dolorous countenance, and 
wondered what was about to happen. The lawyer 
being now left alone to amuse the ladies, exerted 
himself to the bcst of his ability, but :Miss Whar. 
ton presently retired to taLe counsel" ithin her. 
self. "I am afraid somebody suspects," thonght 
she, with genuine but well-concealed alarm. "It 
is a frightful bore to be amongst such orderly, 
proper people, and there is another week of it 
to come! I'll write to TOlD to-morrow, and 
order him to reeal me; he can say he h3S the 
croup or somethin p ' and that he wants me to 
nurse wm. I wowel rather Ih-c \\ith poor Tom 
than li\"e here, strangled with proprieties and 
conventionalities. Jealous, clod-hopping noodle 
that Jack 1Vyvill is; but Minnie is not overbur. 
dened with wisdom herself, so they will be 
equallv mated. She is like a scared rnbbit- 
'Oh, lIarry this!' 'Oh, Harry that!' as if the 
'fery trees had eyes, :md the birds of t
e 
 
could Eterally carry thc matter! Thc sqwro IS 
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the best of the bunch, but even he is full of old- 
fashioned notions. I almost wish I had never 
come! People are 50 big-oted; there is Lady 
''" aU ace sniffing and snuffing, and peeping and 
prying, as if there were a fox in the room! 1\ 0 
-I'll be off! 1 thought it would be pleasant, 
and safe, and easy, to make oneself happy in 
one's own way here; but Minnie is always in a 
fidget, and that makes the risk too great. ' So 
jeu nc vaut pas la chandellc' at Skelton Place!" 
,rhile :MISS 1rbarton was working round to 
this conclusion in the drawing-room, the squire 
and Jack were holding a private talk in the 
library, Jack being by no means reluctant to 
unbosom himself of his wrongs, when he per- 
cei'Td that the squire was smitten with sus- 
picion too. But the subject was scarcely a 
pleasant one to open, and it was several minutes 
before either found courage to do more than 
hover abollt it. But at last, said the squire, 
" Jack, aU is not going quite smoothly betwixt 
you and Minnie, and that is awkward, seeing what 
is impending over next Tuesday. 
Iy girl is a 
good girl, and I am sure she loves you-" 
"God bless her, sir, I know shc does!" in- 
terrupted Jack, eagerly. "I have not a doubt 
of Minnie, but .Miss Wharton is making a tool of 
her to promote some mysterious affairs of her 
own, and I'll not stand it. This is the second 
evening that I have not had a chance of a word 
with my darling, and this morning she fairly ran 
away from me under her friend's wing. I want 
to know what it all means, this lurking about 
aftcr dark, and in that dreary Lower Copse where 
I saw them this morning. If Miss -Wharton 
has a lover under the rose, I'll not let her use 
my innocent .Minnie for a fence. You must speak 
about it, squire, or I shall." 
"lOU think there is a 10\'er in the case, do 
you? and I have my reasons for thinking so, 
too; though why Miss -Wharton should make a 
secrct of it, unless it be from a woman's taste 
for romantic mysteries, I am at a loss to Con- 
jecture. If she chose to marry my rough-rider 
or her brother's groom, Tom is not the man to 
object-and I'm sure I'm not. :My duties as 
her O'uardian ended three years since, but she 
had taken the reins of govcrnment into her hands 
long before that. I do not like to address her, 
but I'll have in Minnie-perhaps you ha.d better 
leave us for fi,'e minutes, Jack. Go mto the 
conservatory, and when I have had my say I 
will send her to you." 
There was a second entrance into the green- 
house throuO'h the library, and by this door Jack 
'Y yvill vanis'bed as 
Iinnie came slowly and shyly, 
summoned by Bolton, to her father's presence. 
Thc tender-hearted lover hoped and prayed the 
squire would deal gently with his darling, as 
he hurried out of sight amongst th,e flowel:s; 
but he had a verv short interval allowed hU11 
either to think 01' to wish; for not a minute 


had elapsed since his retiremcnt whcn :llinnie 
rushed out to seek him, her cheeks a-blaze, her 
sweet eyes glistening through thick tears. Her 
father had addressed her wit h some little sar- 
casm, which shc had taken in earnest, and in- 
stead of stayin q to answer l1Ím she carried her 
defe
ce to heaa-quarters at once, indignantly 
sobbll1g out reproaches to Jack that be could 
imagine she went with her friend to meet any- 
body in the wood! 
It Was impossible to resist the candour of 
those pleading eyes, and it was equally impossible 
to resist the temptation of taking his darlinO"s 
bonny face betw.een his two hands, as he said, 
" If you met nobody in the wood, then, ha"e you 
taken to smolcing !" 
Minnie's cJes cleared, and she broke into a 
merry laugh; H Oh! it is Harry's cigars," whis- 
pered she. 
"Harry's cigars, imleed!" stammered Jack. 
"Why does she not put on the-hang it, 
Minnie, they might have lost JOU a husband, 
and me the dearest little sweetheart in Christen- 
dom !" 
"Don't be a goose, Jack-let me go!" re- 
sponded Minnic; and at that moment 
1iss 
1Vharton appeared coming towards them from 
the further end of the conservatory. 
"It is moonlight on thc terrace; let us go 
and smoke a cigar, my friend," said Jack, address- 
ing hcr, while the sq1lire looked out from the 
library door aU a-grin and delighted. 
:Miss 'Vharton crimsoned. "It is too bad, 
Minnie; you promised you would not tell," began 
she; but Minnie interrupted her with lively de- 
fiance. 
"I won't be scolded, Harry; your horrid, 
selfish cigars have nearly made Jack quarrel 
with me," exclaimed she; "but, now that he 
knows, yon can enjoy your little pleasures in 
peace and in public! There is nothing wicked 
in smokinO' a ciO'ar-" 
But Mi
nie l
ad said enough, and more than 
enough. Miss 1Vharton had turned aWRY in 
high dudgeon, and disappeared for the rest of 
the evening, and the next day, in spite of en. 
treaties and almost of tears, she "ent a\\'ay 
home. The day after :Minnie's wedding she re- 
ceived, not cards or bride-cake, but a box of 
Lopez cigars. 
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Bool-.. TilE FIRST: CIlILDilOOD. 
CHAfTER Y. TilE BUNXICASTLES IX COUNCIL. 
Tul:, back f. arlour at Uhododendron Tlou
n 
dedicated to t Ie nocturl131 meal spolen of in the 
prer'cding c1l3pter, was a ,cry moderatelY-'5ized 
apart ment. Indeed, if an ohserver of its dimen- 
sIons 113d hazarded an opinion that there "asn't 
room to swin
 a cat in It, the remarl, althou
h 
coarse (and, as such, naturally intolerable in 
an establishment so genteel as Hhododcndron 
House), would not havc fallen very far short of 
the truth. This is intended to bc a candid 
history; so 1 will at oner' confess that the back 
parlour was-well, what shall ] say?-poJ..y. 
A pair of foldin
-doors took up very nearly one 
of its sides, and these g.\Ve admittancr to the 
front parlour, or drawing-room, or state saloon, 
"hich \\ as f urnishcd in a st) Ie of classic but 
fri
id splendour, and where parents, guardians, 
and other visitors, to whom the Bunnyeastles 
de
ired to show ceremonial honour, were rc- 
ceived. No pupil dared to enter that sacred 
apartment witbout permission. :Many. indeed, 
nc\ cr saw it from the day when they arrived at 
school, and "ere re
aled with the sacrificial calc 
and \\ ine (both of British manufacture), to the 
day \\ hen their fricnds camc to fetch them away. 
Evcn the llunnyeastles '....ere chary about ill- 
truding on thcir 8ala }{e
ia, save on festive or 
solcmn occasions. The back parlour was essen- 
tially their leeping and sitting chambcr-their 
bo\\ er aud their home. 
The late 
lr. llunnJeastle's portrait hung on 
onr sidc of thc modest pier-glass on the mantel, 
nm\ an elli!!y-a 'fer) ,ile one-in crayons, of 
Mr
. l
unn) castle, fianled it, O l Jro
lte. was 
a small cottage piano; and you wil see, by-and- 
1)\, that Uhododendron House was famous for 
ii
 spceimens of modern impro\.cments on the 
harpsichord aud the spillet. 'I'he window-cur- 
tains \\ rre of a dull decorous morcen; the 
carpets of a fadC'd crimson. The table had a 
cloth in imitation Deedleworl, like a schoolgirl's 
sampler ofun\\onted size tak.cn out of its fr.lnlf'. 
The chairs \\ erc of \\ ell-\\ om gl"f'. n leather. In 
a reeess \\ ere threc handsome mahncrany desls 
nn.d .threr roc;e\\ood w?rkboxes, f( pe
ti\ èly per- 
talllmg to the three Sl'iters Hunn
 castle. .Mrs. 
.H.'s 'ireat hl,tcl lc"thet \\ riting-e...sc, where she 


l('pt her school register, and her account.boûks, 
and her valuables, had an occasion ,1 table to it- 
srlf; and when J have added to the pictorial 
embellishments of the room, an agrer'ihl' al- 
though 
ol1\('what faded engraving of I'har,koh's 
Daughter finding the Infant 1h,ses in the Bull- 
rushe
, and when I have remarked that on e.lch 
sidc of tllP windo\\ hung a cage containin
 a 
eanarv, both of which \\ ere unceasingly \\ateh, d 
by a grey cat of sly and jcsuitical mien, I may 
be ab
olved from further performance of my 
fa\ ouritc but unpopular part of the broker's 
man. 
It "as the same summer e\"Cuin -th c\ en- 
in
 of thc dav of the flo\\er-show at CII1
"JeJ.., 
and of Griffin Blunt's rendez\ ous with the I )I-\s- 
terer's wife at thc sign of the Goat. Thl" lOUI' 
was half-pa.t nine, and the Bunllyeastl \\ ere 
sitting do\\ n to supper. !)epper, th
 hiaid, a 
demure person far gone into spinst('rhol,d, 
,It t('nded upon them. 'I'hl' 
Ii
s ]junnvc_tles 
had a decided objection to "bits of girl..," aJ 
they \\cre accustomed to eall all female domes- 
tics under fi\e-and-twf'nty. Every servant at 
Rhododendron House \\as expected to bl thirty 
years of age, or to wear caps and a coun- 
tenance corre
ponding to that period in life. 
Pepper's ehri:,tian name happcned to be).f 'irian; 
but she \\ as rigidly addre.-sed as" Peppcr," and 
e\cry servant In the house wcnt by h^r sur- 
name. It avert cd the possibility of f.l1l1iliarit
 
on the part of the young ladies. 
The supper \\as not a very sumptuous repast. 
It neVf'r \\as. Fruga1it
., as well as early nsill
 
and timeous retiring, formed the rulc at Uhodo- 
dendron House; and the 
IiQs Bunm c...stlc... \\ re 
small eaters. There \\ as the renm
nt of a lc
 of 
mutton, cold, 
ril1nin
 in a very ghastJy manner 
after its ordeal on the operating table at the one 
o'clock dinner. It was brou
ht up more. for 
ornament than for use, and unlc s some f!"lend 
dropped in-a \ ery small and select circlc of 
aequaintanee
 were so permitted to pay ,i
i at 
supper-time-it was rarely subjected to the f('. 
newed action of the lnife. Mi::-s Adel"j.:l 
HUDU\ ca
tlc supped on a small ba"in of 301'1'0\\- 
root. )Iiss Celia seldom partool of any refr.....h- 
ment more nouri
hing than a minute parallelo- 
[!ram of stale bread, and a diminuti\(. cubl. of 
cheese, "ith, perhaps, a slip or t" 0 of picl..lcd 
cabba;e; and )Iis'\ ß.lrbara habitually eout euted 
herself witb a sliee of bread-and-butter. let all 
of them" ouId have submitted to the se\"'erc& (,f 
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sacrifice<; rathd' than go "ithout that which 
they imagin, tively styled theiL' "supper." Only 
with :Mrs. Bunnyca5tlc did the meal assume the 
aspect of substantiality, and not of an airy and 
fanciful myth. She really supped. A nice bit 
of rumpsteak, or a boilcd collop, or an egg and 
a slice of ham, or :1 mutton-chop; something 
warm, and mcaty, amI comfortable, in fact, was 
always prepared for her. 
The beverage in" hich, and in the strictest 
moderation, the Miss Bunnycastles indulged 
during their unprctendin
 banquet, was the no 
more aristocratic one than table-ale of the very 
smalle:;t brewing. There could scarcely have 
been malt enough, in a whole cask of it, to have 
given a headache to the rat that ate the malt 
that lay in the House that Jack built. The 
ladies took two or three sips of the mawkish in- 
fusion of gyle and hops, \\hich had been more 
frightened than fermented by the yeast, and 
the ceremonial supper beer \vas over. But 
31rs. Bunnycastle was nightly provided a pint 
of the very best bottled stout. Nor-my pro. 
test of caudour being duly allowed-shall I 
be taking an unwarrantable liberty, I infer, in 
hinting that after supper the good old lady was 
accustomed to refect herself with a tumbler 
three parts full of a curious and generously 
smelling mixture, of which the component parts 
appeared to be hot water, lemon-peel, sugar, 
and juniper. 
On tbis particular flower-show e,-ening-, the 
Bunnycastle meal was of an extraordinary festi\ e 
character, and the conversation of an unusually 
animated nature. X ot that there was anything 
II more to eat than usual, but there ,,-as a guest. 
I, The 
Iidsummer holidays were just over, nearly 
I all the pupils had returned, and some new pupils 
II (all of them to learn extras) bad arrived. Hence 
lone reason for jubilation. Then, the quarterly 
! I bills had been paid by the majority of the 
i I parents and guardians, and with not more 
grumbling or reductions than usual. Another 
I I cause for joyfulness. Finally, Mr. Drax, the 
apothecary, bad looked in to supper, and the 
i BUllnycastles "ere aU ,.ery glad to see him. 

Ir. Drax was the very discreetest of apo- 
thecaries to be found in College-street, Clapham, 
in the county of Surrey, or anywhere else you 
like to name. The first evidence of his discre- 
tion "as in his keeping, by word and deed. his 
age a profound secret. He" as the oldest 
looking young man, or the youngest looking 
old man in the medical profession, or, for the 
matter of that, out of it. You might have 
fancied Drax to be just over sixteen, or just on 
the verge of sixty. I am not exaggerating. 
How are you to judge of a man's age, "hen 
upon his face not a vestigc of hirsute adornment 
is to be seen-when llis cheeks are as round 
and as smooth as apples (apples in wax, before 
the colouring matter is applied: for Mr. Drax 
\.aspale)-when he wears spectacles, alJd a wig, 
and a "lÜte tie? He had lost all his hair, lie 

aid, through a fever in his early youth, and was 
thus compelled to adopt an artificial coiffure. 
I , When occurred the penod of that early j outh ? 
II 


Two years.ago? Or 
lalf a ccntury ago? I must 
answ.er, ':l!l
 
ront
l
ne, "que sçais-je?" and 
the. mqUlsl.Ì1ve ladJ
s of Clapham, although 
theIr acq
allltance \\1fh the works of the quaint 
old essaYist may 113xe been but slender were 
constrained to give a similar reply to U;e oft- 
posed question. There were no actual wrinkles 
on the Draxian countenance, and the sliC>'ht 
puckerings under his eyes and about his mo
tb 
might have been the result of arduous stud v of 
his art; for, although I have hastily dubbed 
him apothecary, Parfitt Drax had passed bot.h 

Iall and College, and was a general practi- 
tioner. He wore spectacles, he 
aid, because 
he was short-si
hted; but nobody knew whether 
his imp
rfect. vision was inborn, or had grown 
upon IlLm wüh years. He was too discreet. 
to tell you. If hc were, indeed, a profound 
dissembler and young, his spectacles, his wig-, 
and his white tie, relieved him from that appear- 
ance of juvenility which, in discreet board- 
ing-schools, at Clapham and elsewllere, would 
have been a reproach and a stumbling-block 
to him. If lJe ".ere old, his make-up was 
perfect, and he, OL' his wi
-maker, or his tailor, 
had triumphed over Time, who ordinarily 
triumphs over all. The accomplished :Madame 
Rachel, and her more accomplished daughter, 
with all their Arabiau, Indo-Syriac, and Meso- 
potamian enamels and varnishes, could not have 
made Drax look more" beautiful for ever" than 
he looked of himself under the influence of im- 
perturbable discretion, scrupulous cleanliness, a 
neckerchief of white cambric, a pair of glasses, 
and a false head of hair. This head, thIS wig, 
was in itself an achievement. It was discreet, 
like its possessor. It showed no tell-tale partiuC>'. I I 
It was rigid with no unnaturally crisp curl
. 
It was a waving, flowing, reasonably tumbled, I 
human-looking scalp covering, of a discreet 
mouse colour, that might have begun to turn 
grey the next moment, or have preserved its 
natural hue until Drax \\'as gathered to his " 
fathenì. It was a wig for any age, or for no 
age at all. 
Drax, I say, wore a white tie; a strictly 
medical neckband, a consulting neckcloth, a 
family cravat-symmetrical without being formal 
-dégagé without being careless- tied ill a 
little square bow. Drax ""ore very large and stiff II I 
wristbands, in hue and con
istence belonging to 
the glacial period. They added to his discreet 
appearance. His right middle finger was adorned 
with a mourning ring containing a lady's hair, I 
and an indecipherable monogram. The hair was of I 
an ambiguous shade. It might have been that of 
bis deceased wife, or of his sister, or of his sweet- 
heart, or of his grandmother. It formed an addi- 
tional piece of artillery in his discretional battery. 
Mr. Drax \\as a frequent visitor at the school, 
not only in his professional capacity, but as a 
friend of the family. He \\as allowed to come I I 
as often as he liked, and to supper uninvited. J 
In fact, he " dropped in." But on this particu- 
lar evening his presence at the usual repast was 
not due to the immediate exercise of his 0" n I 
personal volition. The Bunnyeastles bad agreed, I 
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early in the afternoon, that 'Ir. DI'lX llOUld he 
in\ itrd to supper, and in pursu,tIlcf" of the re ..J- 
luJ;on unanimou
ly arriVf.d at in solemn 
anllly 
council, 
1iss .Barhara llunn}c .,tIp lwl, III ht'r 
own exquisite (though somcwhat attenuated) 
I Italian hand, \\ ritten to him, U Dear Mr. Drax, 
p come to supper, as 8Mn after nine as e\ er 
you p0l8' I Cdn. n e want so ver,'I much to lee 
you, and conI it with you on a mo
t partie t!a 
and importf t mutter." The ori
inal um!pr. 
seorin
s art: 
liss Barbara .uunn
 castle's, and 
not mine, 
This miS. U", signed with the initials D. TI., 
and U Yllur er fait hfuBy," and sealed \\ ith Bar- 
bara's 0\\ n "ignet, bcarinfr the eh,U'luing enough 
little moU of" Vinna forget," \\
 duly de- 
I spatehcd <It tea-time hy the I',lge anù J..uife-boy 
(the only male crc,lture, \\ ith the \.cept ion ofthc 
gardener, who c,une once a weck for four hoUt s, 
forming p.ut of the .H.hododeudronian retinue) 
to )'lr. Drd'X.'s surgery or shop in College-street j 
and punctually at h.tlf-past niue, the discreet 
apothecary made his appe:trance in the little 
bad. p,lrlour. He had as small an appctite- 
or, in his discretion, chose to be as abstc01ious- 
as the Buunycastles thembeh es j and so, aftcr 
I he had consumed a very thin slice of thc grin- 
ning mutton, and sipped a \ery 
mall quan- 
tit
 of the table-ale, 
liss Adelaide Bunnycastle 
mixed him, with her own fair hands (ne\cr mind 
if the) \\ere slightly bony), a tum.bler f
ll of 
the \\ ann, colourless, but comfortll1!; mIxture 
\\ hich her mamma \\ as in the habit of imbibing 
after suppel'. Then the cOll\ersatiol1, which had 
hitherto been fitful aud desultory, became cou- 
centrated and engrossing. 
"Did you ever hear of such a strange ro- 
mantic nfl'air?" asked Miss AdelRide. 
"Only f,lIlcy," :Miss Celia continued, "no 
name giH'n-at least, no real one-no address, 
no references, but an offer of fifty guineds a 

car! pa)able in advance, for a little girl not 
yet four )ears of age." 
" .\.11(1 such a beàutiful spoken gentlcman is 
the darl onc," remarlcd Barbara. 
" AmI so beautifully spoken is the one with 
the bald bead," intcrposed Adelaide. 
"Uubbish, girls," quoth good :l\lrs. Bunny- 
castle. "The bald-headed one isn't a gentle- 
man at all. He's the dark one's man-servant." 
"He has lovely cyes," pleaded Barbara, c< and 
charmillg teeth, and an ang-cl smile." 
" He \"ears a diamond rmg as big as a four- 
penny-piccr," said the practical Adelaidc. 
"I tell you he's nothing but the other one's 
yalet. He as much as 0\\ ned it to me, the last 
time he was herf". But, master or man, it 
doesn't 1llu"h matter. Do tcll us no\\, my dear 
doctor, wlu.thcr we ought to tale this little 
girl or not ?" 
All 
Ir. Dra'X.'s discrf"tion \Vas required to 
enable him to givc t his interr(\
atjl)n a fitting 
reply. He stroLcd his chin "ith Ius h nds, and 
crossed the foot of one IC M over the I uee of the 
othcr, his fa, ourite aUitute whcn in profound 
111editation. Thcn he soft Iv 5\\ a\"l.d his di::.creet 
head up't1\rd amI do\\ n\\ acd, as though he "'ere 
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"f"i!!"hin
 tht" pros and cons f the momen ous 
qU( tion. 'l'hf' Bunnyca tIe, rc. arded him \\ i 11 
UlxiollS interest. They h,\d unlimited C)I}- 
fidence in his discretion. At last thf" wise mall 
spake. 
.. lour usual sums, my dear Mrs. HunllY- 
cast Ie, arc-" 
" \\ e say forty, and tale thirty, or whateH'r 
\\ e can get," the lady superior re
ponded, wit h 
a sigh. "Miss Furblow, it is true, pa) s firl \ ; 
hut then she's 9. parlour-boarder, and her father 
a purse-proud tradesman, with more money 
than wit." 
"Parents are gTowin
 stin!!ier and stingier 
('very day," added Adelaide. "They t hinl wash- 
ing eo
ts nothing, and they won't eH'n pay for 
a 
e.lt at church, or for st,\tionery. That's "hy 
\\('\ e adopted the, iva "oee svstem of in
truc- 
tion, and so sa\ cd half the cOI;ybooks." 
"They have thc impudcnee to come and tell 
us that there arc schoolb advcrti
cd, "ith un- 
limited diet, twenty-se\en acres of !;rowld, a 
carriage lept, Ieeturc
 hy univcrsity profcJsors, 
\\ celly e
aminations by a clerg-yman, a drill- 
sergeant to teach cdli
thenies, milk from the 
cow, and all the accomplishments, including the 
harmonium and the Iudian sceptre, for siA.tecn 
pounds a year. .And no vacations, and the 
quarter to commcnce from t hc day of entra.ncr !" 
" I wouder" hat they feed the children upon?" 
quotes 
Iiss Barbara, disdainfully: U snips and 
snails, and puppy-dogs' tails, I should imagine." 
U I thallI.. Hea\enlCf! ha\e never a(hertIsed," 
rcmarked, \\ ith proper pridc, )'Irs. Bunnyc
tle. 
<C That deg-rad'd,ion bas at lea!òlt becn spared the 
principals of Rhododendron House." 
u" bich always will continue to be e'tcmpt 
from such a humiliation," .Mr. Drax put in, 
"ith a decided bow. U Advertising has been 
overdone, even in the case of patcnt nledi- 
cines." 
The discreet Dr,lx. had committcd one indis- 
cretion in the course of his professional career. 
lIe had dreamed of a Pill which should eclip,," 
thc renown of all othcr pills, which should be 
vended by millions of boxes at one shilling and 
a penn)-halfpenn) each (government stamp in- 
cluded), and "hich should rcalisc a rapid and 
splelldil fnture for himself. Drax.'s \ntiseptie, 
Antiz) motic, Alltivascular Herbal Pills were 
launched, but did not attain success. Either 
they were not advertised enough, or they '''ere 
pufl'ed througl1 wrong channcls. The pills were 
a sore point with Vra1; and his cellar was full 
of thcm. I hope the constitution of thc rat 
benefited by their consumption, and that the old 
women supplicd with the pills at 
Ir. Dra'I.'s 
gratuitous consultations were lilcwisc the bctter 
for them. 
U Well, doctor, what do you say?" )Ii 
Adehide continucd. 
U Your terms are Cort), aud you tale thirt , 
maling e\ en a further reduction when vac...ll.. 
are numcrous, and an inerc..se in llumhf..J 
desirable. lou h:ld rather a bad time last quart. l' 
hut one, when, sc lrICt fever baving brolen ou , 
of thirt) -eight pupils who were sent home to 
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escape infection, onl.v hyent.y-nine returned to I kept a school as long- as I have, girls, you'll 
resume thcÜ' studies." know t.hat there arc, as the doctor says, bun- 
" And then, you know, l\Ir. Lrgg, tJw coal drcrJs of reasons for puttin
 a little bit of a 
II merchant, who had four daughters here with the child away, and leaving her 
under pmpcr care 
smallest heads and the largest appetites it is till she's grown up. I think we're all agreed? 
possible to conceive, bad the wickedness and The little one is to be taken ?" 
dishonesty to go bankrupt, and we never got a " Certainl.v," chorused the three maidens. 
: I penny for two quarters' schooling of the whole " You could not lmve arrived at a more saO'a- 
fOUl'." cious decision," acquiesced :Mr. Drax. 0 
I I "Rent and taxes are hcavy; risks are nume- " But tbe most embarrassing thing of aU is," 
rous; parents are, as you remark with pardonable .Miss Adelaide resumed, "that sbe is to be brouO'ht 
severit y, stingy; provisions are dear" -thus here this vrry night. 1Ve expect her papa ev
ry 
went on, discreetly pondering aloud, :Mr. Drax minute. The gentleman with the diamond ring- 
-" and the fifty guineas are to be paid b.v half- the man-servaut, I mean-said they might be as 
yearly payments, in advance. WeU, dear ladies, late as half-past ten. Only fancy a visit, at so 
I. th
nk, if I were you, I should take the little late an hour, and from a stranger too, at Rho- 
gll'l. ' dodendron House! Such a thing has never 
c, So young a child can't eat much," mused happened to us since we first came here. And 
:Miss Adelaide. it Was principally for that reason, doctor, that we 
" She won't ",-ant any accomplisllments yet asked you to come. We wished, iu case YOll 
awhile, .md when she does we must ask higher advised us to take this little thing, to have you 
terms." here, as a kind of witness, as it were, when h
r 
"And ller papa is evidently a gentleman," papa brought her." 
2\liss Barbara added. "Perhaps her papa will object," remarked 
"'1.'0 say nothing of the man-servant with Barbara. 
the diamond ring," interposed Adelaide, some- cC'1.'o what? To something he can't see anJ 
what maliciously. more than the man in the moon can?" retorted 
"With one so young," wound up 1111's. Bunny- her sister, snappishly. "Nothing would be 
castle, with soft didacticism, "on a mind so likelier than his objection to a stranger being 
tendcr and so plastic. who shall say what present if his object is to secure secresy; but, 
durahle and nluable impressions m
y not be at the same time, nothing is easier than to avoid 
nlRtie ? How many children are treated with t he slightest unpleasantness." 
I' har
hness and want of consideration; how many "Of course, of course," said the discreet 
llare been set down as dunces and idlers, be- apothecary. "I apprehend your meaning ill a 
: : I cause their natures have not bee
 understood; moment, tny deal' young lady. You wish me to 
because theÌl' capacities have not been discrimi- be a witness, but an irnTisible one. You must 
' I!,I nating-Iy ascertained; because their suseeptibili- receive the risitors in the front drawing-room. 
ties ha\Te not been worked upon; because the If you will kindly have the lamp lighted there, and 
responsi,'e chords in their characters have not leave me here ill darkness (and, he might ha,,'c 
been touched by the judicious fingers of kind- added,' in discrction'), with oue of the folding- 
1 : ' ,1 ness and sympathy-" doors the slightest degL'Ce in the world on the 
"There, ma, that will do," :Miss Adelaide jar, I shall be an auditor to all that passes, and 
broke in, with a shake of sadness in her voice; you may depend on my adroitness to see as well 
"we're taIking- business, and don't want ex- as hear." 
tracts from the prospectus at supper-time. '1.'he Miss Adelaide Bunnycastle clapped her hands 
,I principal stumbling-block to me, dear doctor, is in grave applause at the apothecary's sugges- 
the absence of references. 1Ve are, you know, tion. Celia regarded him with eyes of favour. 
so very eÀclusive." Barbara smiled upon him. Old 1\1rs. Bunny- 
Exclusiveness at Rhododendron House meant castle was just on the point of asking him if he 
this-and it has pretty nearly the same signifi- would take just one little drop more of spirits- 
,I cation at five hundred boarding-schools-the and-wate1' (although I am certain that Drax, in 
I 13unnycastles had a decided objection to taking' his discretion, would have refused), when the 
I any pupils unless they were perfectly certain of gate bell was rung, and, a moment afterwards, 
punctuality in the receipt of quarterly payments the sound of carriage-wheels was heard crunch. 
:. from their relatives or friends. iog the 
ravcl-walk before Rhododendron Honse. 
I " Admitting that the want of satisfactory re- 1'1ìe ladies hurried into tbe drawing-room. A 
ferences is a serious impediment." remarked 1\11'. solemn lamp wit.h a green shade round it was 
Drax, with his discreetest smile, "is it an in- hastily illumined; and presently Pepper an- 
superable one?" llounccd that two gentlemen, with a little child, 
I "It. may have been a love-match," suggested requested an interview with 1\1rs. and the :Uiss 
" Adelaide. Bunnvcastles. 
" 01" a scion of nobility," added Celia. 
 
'I "01' one against whom great machinations 
h:we been formed," said Barbara. 
" Stuff and nonsense!" exclaimed 1\1rs. Bun- 
nycastle, with an energy unusual to one of her 
soft and sentimental nature. ".When you've 
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CHAPTER YJ, LILY SITS UP LATE. 
FRAXCIS BLUNT, ESQ., sometimes called Frank, 
but familiarly known as Griffin, entered the 
scholastic presence ",'ith the assured step of o?-e 
who felt himself among those ready to do lum 
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bvmage_ lIe was still exquisitely pf'llitr'-in- 
dr"d, courting \h1S second lloltUl"
 to him; but 
I bi3 p
littne .. "as the conde ecno;ion of 11 SOH- 
rei
n amollg his suhject:i-ot the 
brquis de 
Camhas amollt;' his \"assals. 
'I Mr_ munt had thrown ovcr his at tirc of the 
afternoon a long ample cloak of circular cut, 
" I deeply faced \vith velvet, and made of t he fine
t 
broadclot h. It 
 as called a "
panish " cloal ; 
anù ill 
pnnish I am afraid the eminent 
lr. 
Nugce, the tailor who had nH
de it, was paid. 
l3Iunt had IOllg since passed mto that state of 
indehtedness "hen a man gets credit solely on 
the strength of his alrcady owing 50 much. 
Close upon his heels, and carrying a slight 
ehildi
h form wrapped up in a cloak, \\as Mr. 
Elunt's friend. Yes; he "as his friend-his 

uicle and philosopher too, although to the world 
the relation in which he stood towards the man 
of fashion "as not more cxalted than that of a 
\"alet de chambre. Mr. !Hunt's friend was hero 
amI valet in onc, anù looled each c!Jaracter 
equally well. 
In his way he "as as exquisitely dressed as 
his mastcr. 1 t is difficult .to make anything 
remarkable out of a full SUlt of glossy Llac!.. 
10u must needs lool, in general, either iike a 
waiter, or a doctor, or a schoolmaster, or an 
unclertaler. ThE' friend and valet of "Francis 
lllunt, .Esq., did not approach anyone of the 
above-mentioned typcs of humanity. Mr.l\ ugee 
made the coats of the man as weJI as of thc 
master. The valet's coat was perfection. It 
wasn't a bod\--coat, and it wasn't a swallow-tail 
-nay, nor a 'frock, nor a surtout, nor a spcnser, 
nor [l shooting-jacket. It" as a coat with" hich 
no one could quarrcl. It had the 
lightest 
clerical appearance, just tinged with a shade of 
the sportmg cut. There is little need to sa} any- 
thing of the supplementary garments worn by .Mr. 
.l)lunt's friend. That incomparable coat disarmed 
I all ulterior crit icism, and would have compensated 
I for anv short-comings in the remainder of the 
'I attire. Þ Such sbort -comings, however, were nOll- 
: I existent, Everything came up to a hi
ll standard 
I, of excellence. A delicate appreciation of art was 
shown in the thill brown gaiter with pearl but- 
tons, that sho\\cditself bet\\een the termination 
of the pantaloon and the foot of the varnished 
boot. A relined spirit of propriety "as 111.lnifcst 
in the narrow shirt-collar, and the quietly folded 
scarf of black ribbed silk, fa!>tened with a sub- 
dued camco representing the pl"Ofile of a Homan 
emperor. Lven that diamond ring to \\hieh 
)li
s UW1l1) castle had called attention, large 
and evidcntly \.aluable as it \\as, bad notbin
 
about it on \\ hich the imputation of obtru::.i, e- 
uess or vainglory could he fixed. It was worn 
on the little 'finger of the lcft hand, and rarely 
hrought into play. 
It is time to say a few words about the indi- 
II \ idual for \\ hom a "kilful t,Ülor Dnù his 0\\ n 
delicacy of taste had done so much. 
aturc 
hdd been partiall
 kinù, hut, \\ ilh her usual 
caprice, here ami t here hostile, to the iudi\ iJu,ll. 
lle \\ dS of the midùle 
ize, and clean Ii III Lcd, hu t 
all the pO\\elS of the c,;at \\ere needed-and 


they. nearJy but ß( entin']!, uccc..d....J-:" () 
g'1I ",Ul
 the fdct tlt..t he w so round-
I..JU11 'red 
,IS to be almost humpback d. Without I h . el f 
he "ould have bcen QuasiDlodoj \\ilh tlte c 
t: 
he was only a gentleman who, unfortun (,1 v, 
stooped a good deal. IIis head W.iS lar" , but 
the collar of that invaluable coat was 80 cut a to 
mo.1ke his neck sit well on his torso. IIi.. hrtir" as 
of the decpest raven black-blue in th relll'tions 
indeed-aud, had it had its own \\ ay, would hdve I 
grown in wildly tufted luxuriancr. But from I 
nape to temples his locks had bcen shorn to inn- 
OJ"able shortness; yct, close as the sci"
ors had 
gonc, you could tell at a glance that a forest Lad 
be{'n therc. 
r n the wbole attitude of the man there "as 
repose, concealed strength, abncgation of out- 
\vard 5ho\\. Had he giH:n his c)es and lips 
full play, the expression of his countenance 
"ould have been terriblc. But, '" ith rare self- 
denial, he lept his eyelids habitually drdwn 
down, and veiled his grcat, flashing, devouring 
orbs with the yellO\v nimbus round cach pupil. 
In the same spirit of abstention from show, Ilis 
lips, naturally full and pulpy, were uncler in- 
fle'\ible management, aud were kept firmly set 
together. Not half the world knew" hat hLrge, 
regular, white teeth he had. lIe sometimes 
smiled 7 but he nevcr bit, in public. There was 
one concealment he could not, or had not, cared 
to make. The very Jarge, bushy black eye- 
brows were untampered wIth, and notwithstand- 
ing the laùomed amenity of his physiognomv, 

ave him a somewhat forbiddin
 look. Add to 
this that his complexion was d'nl.., but so hr 
removed from sanguineous hues as to be well Þ 
nigh sallow, and that on each check he wore a 
shortclosely-cl'Opped triangular whislcr strongly 
resembling a mutton-cutlet, and you have him 
complete. 
This individual was Monsieur Constant, ,-alet 
de chambre and confidential factotum to :Francis 
Blunt, Esq., and speaking English fluentJy and 
idiomatically. He knew all that his master did j 
and thcre were a great many things within bis, 
the servant's kcn, of which the mastcr had 
not the slightest idea. Monsieur Constant said 
that he was fivc-and-thirty years of age, bien 
sonnés, which means that he might have been 
between five-and-thirty and forty; and there 
was no reason for disbelieving his statement. 
Monsieur Constant came fl'Om S\\ itzerland- 
from one of the cantons bordering upon Italy, 
I should opine, to judge from his s\\arthy com- 
plexion. I bclie\e his christian name "as Jean 
Baptiste, at his foreign antecedents he ,,
 reti- 
eellt. His Engli!>h autecedents could be kno\\ n to 
all who "cre at the pains to inquire. 'They "ere 
enrollcd in a long catalogue of di::.ting-uished 
service with the Uritish aristocracy. His cha- 
ractcr, or rather his characters, "ere staiulc ). 
He had bcen the Marchiollcss of Cæurd. .1rt':i 
courier. lIe had \ aleted the Dule of 1.u 1- 
poster, and attended on his son and heir, the 
)"OUllg )larquis of 'l'ruffietoD, at Oxford, and 
throughout the 
"'ll1d tour. Ht' had be n for 
a short time groom of the chambers to 
rd 
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Buffbol"Ougll, when that nobleman was ambas- 
sador at Paris. Griffin Blunt had won him from 
the diplomatic service, and although he lost 
promotion, if not caste, by the change, the valet 
clung with strange tenacity to his new master, 
in whose service be had now been three years, 
Master and man alike suited each other, Each, 
perchance, had his own game to play, and played 
It with tranquil skill. )Ir, Blunt declared that 
his man Constant was unrivalled. " None of 
your five-act comedy valets," he "ould say, 
"but a steady-going, responsible fellow, who 
knows his business, and goes about it without 
boring you. He's a proud fellow enough. Sells 
myoId clothes to a Jew, and has his own coats 
made by my tailor. Never dresses beyond his 
station, however, He does me credit; and, 
egad ! I fancy he shares in it, though I dare say 
he's got much more money than 1 have." I 
fallcy :Monsieur Jean Baptiste Constant had. 
As for the third person in this group, poor 
little Lily, the child was placidly slumbering in 
the folds of the great warm shawl. She had 
cried herself to sleep in the hackney -coach, and 
her wakin
, when the vehicle stopped at Rhodo- 
dendron House, was but for a moment. Mon- 
sieur Jean Baptiste Constant laid her gently 
down in the state arm-chair, with its elaborately 
worked anti-macassar: slightly to the horror 
of Miss Celia. Bunnycastle, who had never 
seen a new pupil permitted to occupy that 
imposing throne of maroon-colomed morocco, 
and then stood respect.fully in the baeI,ground, 
a demure smile mantling on his dark face. 
Adelaide Bunnycastle admitted in the inmost 
recesses of her heart that the scene was emi- 
nently romantic. It waS like I..Jara; it was 
like the Corsair; it was like Thaddeus of War- 
saw. 

Ieamvhile, :Mr. Blunt had allowed his mantle 
to drop gently from his shoulders, and accepted 
with his gracefullest bow the seat offered him bJ 
:Mrs. Bunnycastle, who had reserved the llloreen 
morocco fauteuil for his reception, but had, in 
stress of upholstery, been fain to fall back on a 
high-backed chair of walnut wood. He was 
overwhelming in compliments and apologies for 
intruding on the ladies at so unseemly an hour ; 
pleaded stress of business, and an imminent de- 
parture for foreign parts. 
" Ah! he's been abroad, has he P" mused 
I Mr. Drax, in the dark, "The man-servant's 
II a foreigner too. Let's have another look at 
! I him." And in Lis anxiety to obtain a better 
I view, Ur, Drax, slightly derogating from his 
reputation for discretion, opened one of the 
doors yet a little and a little more, till it 
creaked. 

Ir. Blunt started. "What the devil is that 
noise F" he asked, with an abruptness not pre- 
cisely in unison with the tone of mellifluous 
suavity he had adopted a moment before. 
Mrs. Bunnycastle had no time to be shocked 
at the irreverence of the stranger's query. She 
was too much flurried by the creaking of the 
door, and in a nervous murmur laid the blame 
of the occurrence on the cat, Mr. Blunt seemed 


perfectl..... satisfied when the grave, respectful 
voice of 
Ionsieur Constant gave a fresh turn to 
the con versation. 
He had politd.v declined the seat offered llÌm 
by the youngest Miss Bunnycastle, and remained 
standing; but now advanced a couple of paces. 
" Monsieur, whom I have the honour to serve," 
he said, "has brought the little girl of whom 
mention has already been made. 
Ionsieur is 
ready to pay the sum agreed upon, fifty guineas, 
for one year's board and education, and only 
requires a little papel' of receipt undertaking 
that no further demand shall be made upon him 
until a year is past," 
" 'Ye don't eVen know the gentleman's name 
if we made such a demand," 1Irs. Bunn\castle 
remarked, with a smile. "But the youñg bdy 
must be called by. some name or other." 
"Certainly, certainly," broke in the dandy. 
" Call her Floris. I'm .Mr. Floris." 
" Floris; a very pretty name indeed," said 
Miss Barbara, writing it down on a sheet of 
paper. "And her christian name P" 
The master looked unE:asily at the valet. I 
think he had forgotten his daughter's name. 
"Lily," said )lonsieur Constant, thus ap- 
pealed to. 
As he spoke, the child woke up from her 
sleep, and thinking herself called, answered 
with a sob that she was "vay tyde." The 
sound of her voice was a signal to the two 
younger 2\Iiss Bunnycastles to basten to the 
arm-chair, to unrol the little one from her 
shawl, to 1.iss her, and smooth her hair, and 
fondle her, and go through the remainder of the 
etiquette invariably observed at Rhododendron 
House at the reception of a new pupil of tender 
age, Not that the :Miss Bunnycastles were 
eit.her hypocritical or ill-natured. They Viere 
naturally very fond of children, but they saw so 
manv, and so ml'"'' of them. 
Tile reqUirell paper was duly macìe out, 
nd 
signed by 1\lrs. .Bunnycastle; and .Monsieur Con- 
stant, ad\Tancing to the table, respect.fully placed 
a little wash-leather bag, containing fift
-two 
pounds, ten, in the hands of t.he schoolmistress, 
Nothing lotI), Mrs. Buunycastle proceeded to 
count it; and e....en the eyes of her two eldest 
daughters twinkled as the sovereigns g-ave out 
their faint" chink, chink." Barbara Bunnycastle 
was insensible to the gold's seductive sound, 
Her eyes wandered from the master to the 
valet, and her soul was filled with wonder and 
admiration for both. It was like the Cottagers 
of Glenburnie. It was like the Children of the 
Abbey. It grew more and mOre romantic every 
moment. 
"1'here is only one little thing more," said 
Mrs. Bunnycastle, rather hesitatingly, "Ras- 
a-has your-has the gentleman (she indi- 
cated Monsieur Constant) brought the young 
lady's boxes P" 
".What boxes P" asked the dandy, ,,"ith a 
polite stare. 
"ReI' clothes-her linen," explained all the 
Bunnycastle family with one voice. 
Francis Blunt, Esq., looled at them, generally, 
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in blank discomposure. lIe turn d to 1\
OI1 : ur I He w^^ roin
; Ill' was on thl thre id. 
Constant. but that rttailler ::.hru!!
ed Ill. I'oul_ whcn 
[I n ' 'ur Cun .
nt \\ IIJ:!pered to lum : 
ders as thou
h it \\ ere bt'yond hi, province 01' .. 'Iom;"ur ha for ,ottcn to bid adieu to la 
his power to interfere, p..titc.." 
U Confound it!" cn I th d1ndy. ., It's very With hi
 u"u'll charming Q'rac' J he im- 
ve-:ttious; but the fr t; , wl.:
e forgotten the print,'d a Li. s on Lily'''. brll\\. The lit' I one 
clothes." did not h cd him. 
be had f,tllen asl"ep 11

in. 
U A nice afTrctionatr futher," lllurmurcd 
Ir. lIe turned, bo\\ d, and touched the tip o. all 
Drnx, in the dark, the ladi4.- ' fh gl'r
 in succf' Jion, Il(' \\,1" un- 
'l'he dilemma \\.t Q p _.Ilning, but not irre- rivalled in the art of touching 
our hand, \\ith- 
medi.lhle. ::\lonsieur Con
tallt e\.plained that out shaling it. The \\-omen's gJ.rmcnt rue tied 
Mon
ieur whom he had the honour to sen'c, had n
ain as they bent in cddying curtseys. )ft)n. I 
Jeft )lcLClemoiscllc's petit troussc,Ul at hi:s hotel sieur Constant be
to\\ cd a bow on the comp Iny, I. 
in London. '\"nuld the ladies umlertale to reverenti,ll but not servile, as became his degree; 
procure clothes for the child, if a sum were left and Pepper ushered the two to the door, and 
in ndmnee, sufficient for what she might pro- they went a\\ay. 
bably require? 'Irs. ßunnycastle bowed her I 
hrad in gracious npproval of this proposal. 
What sum would be requisite? Oh! merely a 
few pounds. The valet whispcred the rn!1ster. 
The latter, looking anything but pleased, but. 
from a pur&e elegantly embroidered \\ it h bead:. 
and gold thread, took out a couple of cri!>p fhe- 
pounù note
, which he h'lnded to 
lr&. Bunny- 
castle. Then he rose, suppressing a sli
l.lt 
YJ,\\n, saying that it was past cleven o'clock, 
and that he had detained the ladies an uncon- 
scionably long time. 
All the ",omen's 
arments rustled-for they 
had dressed themselves ill silk attire, in ex- 
pectation of his visit-as hc made his reve- 
rence of farewell. "::\Irs. ßunnycastle was profuse 
in her thanks, and protestations of solicitude 
for Lily's wrlfare. The young hdies chimed in 
harmoniously. 
" She is to be brought up in the principles of 
the Church of England i''' 
fC Of course, ot course. By all means; eh, 
Constant p" 
Monsieur Constant bowed diplomatically, as 
though to convey that, professin
 as he might 
himself a dilTerent creed. he had the profoundest 
respect for the Church of England, as that of 
the ladies before him, of Monsieur whom he 
had the honour to serve, and of the genteel 
classes generally. 
"As her little mind expands." said Mrs. 
Bunnycastle, "no efforts of ours shall be spared. 
not onl,v to instil info her piety and virtue, but 
to lay the found ttion of cle\er ornate accom- 
plishments-" 
" Thank. you, thank :- ou." 
f r, Blunt returned, 
rather hastilv, and cutting short a further in- 
stahnent of the paraphrased prosprctus; "when 
she's old enou
h, of course she'llieam French 
and drawing, and that sort of thing." 
" And dancing," suggested the valct, in a low 
deeply respertful voice. 
.Mr, Blunt started, as though a wasp had 
stung him. When he spoke ngain, there was a 
strnnge dry harshness in his voice. ":Madam," 
llc said, turning to the schoolmistre
" \\ ith a 
sternness ull\\onted in so urh.tne a gentleman, 
" I do not \\ ant my daughter to learn to danef'. 
Mind that, if yOU plc.J.SL. 1\0 dancing for 
[i"s 
Lily Horis. I ha\e the hOllour to wihh )OU a 
I \ t:ry good night. " 


The first thing the Bunnycastles did \\ hen 
the sound of the haclney-coach whrrls had 
dicd away, was to bear the lamp nnd the 
money into t he back parlour, anù rejoin the 
di&creet .Mr. Dr<lx. fhell, they proceeùt":l to 
count the fifty-two sovereigns and a half, all 
0\ er again. Then they examined the crisp 
bank-notes, from the medallion of Britannia 
to the sign.lture of 
Ir. Henry lIase. TheIl 
they turned to tbe backs of tho
c document
, 
scanning the much-blotted dorsal scribbJiur;s- 
the worst pens, the worst ink, and the w ust 
pothooks and hangers in the world alwa\""s seem 
call cd into play for the endorsement òf bank.- 
notes-and wondered whether "ßlo

," \\ ho 
dated from Isl('\\"orth. or "Cutchins and Co.," 
who gave their addre"s in Leather-hne. or 
"C. J. Gumhy." who seemingly resided at EO\', 
could have an
 thing to do with the mysteriou 
strangers "ho had just faded a\\ay from thei. 
ken, Ie lying a little child, not four years old. ,"\ 
checked woollen shawl. and sixt) pounù.. odd. 
sterling moncy of this realm, behind them. Th(, 
could make nothing of the notes, however, bë- 
yond the fact that they were genuine, or of the 
gold, save that it chinked cheerily, or of either, 
save that the money looked ven- nice. TlIt:n 
they drew breath, and interchan
ed glance of 
pleasing perplexity. 
I think it was )lr. Dra'{ who, with his ne\""cr- 
f,liling discretion, no\\ sU
!jested that it might 
perhaps be bettf'r to put the "new pupil" to 
bed, as she had c')me a lon
 way, and must be 
\ cry tired. Poor little "new pupil!" The 
BunnJcastles had forgotten aU about her. 
Adelaide aclnowled!!"Cd with a smile that the 
litt
e body had quik
 sli r ped her memory, nnd, 
\\-lnle she rang the bel for Pepper, requt.3ted 
Barbara to fetch the child from tht' drawing- 
room. 
The child looked up whcn she was brought 
II1to the cozy back parlour, but did not crv, 
She seemed to be rather relieved by the ab- 
rnce of the 1\\0 men who had brought her to 
Uhododendron Housf", The dauJ
 's rf'splerdcnt 
attire and dazzling teeth, anù the \aJet's coat, 
cameo, and smile, dad alil..e failed in produ". .tg 
a fa.\ourablc cffeet on her, On the other ha.ld, 
while sht' submitted to be patted on the head 
by )lr
. llunDJcastle, and e\ ereI) sw.iled at by 
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the three youn
 ladies, shc took ,cry kindly to 

1r. Drax, and, coming toddling towards him, 
e
;sayed to climb upon his knees, stretching for- 
wmd one of her plump little hanùs as though 
she desired to touch Jlis discreet and mystic 
neckclot.h. 
 
" Ah!" smiled 
lr, Drax, as he lifted her up 
and imprintcd a discreet kiss on her forehead, 
just at the roots of her hair. "She "on't. be 
so very fond of me ,-rhcn she has taken half the 
nasty things I shall be obliged to give her. Poor 
little thing! I ,,'onder whether she's had the 
measles ?" 
He leaned back in his chair and regarded her 
in fond anticipation, as though mildly gloating 
over a subject \, ho was to conduce to the en- 
largement of his professional experience, and in 
t.he increase of his quarterly bills. His reyerie 
was put all end to by the arrival of I'epper, 
who, like a good-natured woman as she was, 
had in a few moments stroked Lily's bro\\' n 
curls, kissed her on both cheeks, chucked her 
under the chin, hoisted her up in her arms, and THE journey from Calcutta to the tea-grO\, ing 
told her half a mcrry story about a little girl \\"ho districts of Assam and Caehar, during the dry 
was always ready to go to bed, and was, in conse- weather, nece
sitates a visit to the Soonderbunds 
que nee, much beloved by all the angels. -an cnormous tract of desolate jungle, streteh- 
"This is :Miss Floris, Miss Lily Floris, ing from the river Hooghly, on the western side 
Pepper," :Mrs. BUllllycastle remarked, with of the Bay of Bengal, to Chittagong", on the east, 
calm dignity. "Her papa, who is going abroad, a distance of upwards of two hundred miles 
was obliged to bring her very late. "What beds across, and intersected \\ ith innumerable narrow 
ëre there vacant, P
pper ?" streams, the various outlets of the Ganges. This 
"There's number two, in the first room, dreary waste of country is thc sole alld undis- 
mum," answered the domestic. puted property of tigers, leopards, and other 
"Among the elder girls," interposed Ade- wild IJeasts, and is only visited occasionaUy by 
Iaide; "that would never do. They never go a class of natives calling themselves "wood- 
to sleep until daybreak, I do belie, e, and they'd cutter;s," who constantly fall victims to these 
question her out of her life before breakfast- animals. 
time. And :Mamselle, though it's her duty not \Vhile steering through these narrow rivulets, 
to allow them to talk, is just as bad as they herds of deer feeding on the edges of the jungle 
are." attracted our atteution, the more so as they 
"There's five and ninc in the second room; allowed us to get quite close to them before 
but there's no mattre
,s on five; and as for uine, condescending to take the slightest notice of our 
,"ou know, mum- steamer, Had we been disp03ed, we might lJave 
I 
" Well, \\ hat do we know?" asked :Miss Celia, shot any number of them, but it being consi- 
I sharply. dered unadvisable to stop the course of t4e 
; "!t'E the bed :Miss Kitty died in," repper vessel, we haù sufficient humanity to leave them 
I returned, with an effort, in peace. \Ye" ere by no means sorry when 
: I There was a prejudice in Rhododcndron we steamed clear of this desolate region, ::Ind 
House against slecping in the bed that kitty anchored on the fifth day at Kooilleah, the first 
had died in. coaling depôt after leaving Calcutta. The after- 
"S.tufI and nonsense 1" cried l\lrs. Bunny- noon of the uinth day brought us to Dacca, and 
castle. here we bade farewell to our steamer, the vessel 
"\Yell, where ure we to put her?" Adelaide being ordered to return, and we being instructed 
asked, impatiently. " We can't keep the child to shift for ourselycs as we best could until 
up all night." another arrived to take us on to Cachar. 
Lily looked remarkably wide awake, and as I was not long before I found myself eomfort- 
though she intended to remain so, She" as ably housed, A letter of introduction in England 
plaving with the ribbons in Pepper's cap, ::Ind means a little civility" hen JOU deliver Jour cre- 
apl1arently would not hm'e had the slightest ob- dentials, or, at lIIost, an invitation to dinner, while 
I jectioll to the continuance of that amusement in India it signifies board, lodging, ::Ind every com- 
until cockcrow. As for :Mr. Drax, his discretion fort and attention that it is possible to oIrer. I 
stood him in good stead during this essentially have reason to speak favourably of Indian hos- 
I domestic conversation, and he feigned to be vitality, for I was 4etailled at Dacca upwards of 
immersed in the perusal of a volume of thc three weeks, and during the whole of that period 
I, 
lissionary Magazine for 1829. was entertained by people \\'hol11 b 1 had never seen 
"\Vell, if you please, mum," Pepper ventured before in my life. Much has een written and 
II to represent, "I think tbat as tbe dear little I said eoneeming the arcogaoee of Indinn oilleials, 


girl's so younf;, and so tired, and so strange, II 
l"d bet! er take her to bed with me, mum, and 
then, to-morrow, 
'OU know, mUII1, 
ou can see 
about it." 
The ladies were graciously pleased to accept 
this suggestion, and it was agreed to nem. con. 
Anù then-it being now fully half-after cleven 
u'clock-Lilyand her llew guardian disappeared, 
and the discreet Mr. Drax took his leave, pro- 
mising to call in on the morrow afternoon, in 
case his advice should be needed. 
" A very nice girl is Barbara BunnyeastJe," 
said :Mr. Drax, softly to himself, as he walhed 
home to College-strt'et. "A very nice girl, 
and one who would make any man's home 
Lappy." 
Both Adelaide and Barbara dreamed of 
Ir. 
Drax, 
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I I both in their public and priv.Lte character. but 
my experience has sho" n m(' th..t no cla
 of 
I men desen e the epithet Ie J. !' ow that thc 
count ry is being opcncd up by rail" ays in every 
direction, and tr8\ ellin
 h'lS be ome no long-er a 
matter of danger and difficult). all cI
ses, ollicial 
and Ilon-otlicial. arc compelled to bc morc cau- 
tious coneerning- "hom they invite to tale up a 
residence in their home,,;; for many cases have 
oceurrpd of late ye1.rs, of hospitality ha\'ing- been 
alJU"ed by Rd\'enturer
, anù unlucl) hosts sorely 
viclimised. 
" hen the steamer arri\ed that \\as to convey 
no; to C.lchar, we \\cre by no means pleascd to 
find tlJat she had in tow t" 0 large barges, termed 
"flats," loaded with sc\ cra! hundred Coolics for 
the tpa plantations. 
The horrors of a slave ship are familiar enoug-h, 
and in attempting to describe the position of the 
poor wretches who were crowded 
nto these 
barges-men, women, and children indiscrimi- 
nately-" ithout regard to sex or age, T shall put 
forward no statement that cannot be substan- 
tiated. Soon aftcr we left hlcca, cholera broke 
out amongst these miserable creatures, and in 
less than three' days we consigned several bodies 
to the riHr. It. will, perhaps, be as well if I take 
the reader bael to Calcutta, for the purpose of 
showing ho\\ the !':
 stf'm of Coolie emi
ration to 
I the tea districts of Assam and Cachar \\ as ear- 
, ried ou only twehe months ago. 
The enormous demand for labour in those 
pro\ inees necessitated the establishment in Cal- 
I cutta of privatl' emi
tion agents; and men, 
"omen, and children, "ere contracted for lil..e 
catt1e, at so much per head. the contractors 
receiving from the tea-plantcrs a certain sum 
'I for e\'ery indidduallanded on their plantations. 
as wcll as for those who died on the passage. 
The result of this human traffic "as, as might 
have becn expected, an amount of dishonesty 
and cruelty as di"graeeful and repugnant as the 
African slavc trade itself. It was of little con- 
sequence to the contractors how many died 
during the three \\ eeks' passage to Caehar or 
Assam, since thcy reccived so much pcr head 
for all those that quitted Calcutta. The re- 
sult was, that old men and \\omcn, whose 
lives might be reckoned in days, and even 
hours, the lame, the halt, the blind, and thc 
diseased, "cre crammed pell-mell into these 
barg-es, to infect mcn, women, and children who, 
"hen t hey left Calcutta, werc in the enjoyment 
of robust health. })re"ious to cmharlahon they 
wcre collected at certain ùepôts, \\ here, to use 
the langua
c of a gO\ ernnwnt official "ell 
known and respected throughout India, and who 
has lately published an inte1"e
ting work on the 
cultivation of tll, "thesc unfortuuate crcaturrs 
were located in placls, the pcstilcntial vapours 
of which, 
encr'lted b) the ordure and filth with 
"hieh t hey were filled, \\ ere dead!J to human 
life. )[any cont.raftt('d thc [!crms of distemper 
nnd di
nasp, and in t hi" 5' \te wcre r. laced in 

at".?s on board hoats +0 be 
ent to t leir final 
de t ination. IIerf>, erowd('d and huddled to- 
g the 1', and compelled tl li\ e in a statl' of un- 
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eleanneqs revolting to human nature, 8"1 mj r7 ht 
be expected cholera and othcr malig-n it C:j.. _ ''i 
broke out \\ ith fearful effect. In some in
tuu(. s, 
ten per ccnt of thes ' \\ rdched victims "cre Car- 
ricd off in as many days. In others, the mor- 
tality reached to forty or fifty per cent in a 
three wcd,s' voyage." 
That thcrr is not the slightcst ting-c of c't (P. 

eration in this de cription I am confi 1 
t, for 
1 La\ e hy me notes talen during our Journ y 
from I>dcea to Cachar on board th(' Thomas 
Brassey-a voyagc which lasted only ten d.l)s- 
and I find not only numerous deaths recon l ed 
amongst the Coolies from cholera and ot1"r 
disease", but al!':o the het mentioned, that I 
u amon
 the number are se\ eral bufihing from 
elephantiasis, three totally blind, other
 unable 
to walk except with the aid of crutphr ,and I 
one" ho has had his right hand amputatf'd-a 
mluable addition, certainly, to a tea plantation." I , 
[t "ill naturally be nsled what becomes ofth se 
useless creatures? 'l'he reply is, that they arc 
turncd adrift to shift fõr themselves as b( ,t they 
can. 
When we landed at Cae hal', a dispute' arose 
between some of the planters to whom the 
Coolies were consigned and the captain of t hc 
Thomas Brassey; the planters contending that 
they haù receivcd no ath ice concerning such a 
large batch, and refusing to take overcharge of 
more than the number they supposed themsL1ves 
entitled to; the captain of the steamer in- 
si<;tinl7 that C\ ery man. woman, and child :-hould 
leave his vessel at once, as he had performcd thc 
contract he had undertal..en of bringing them to 
C,lchar, and that he "ould not furnish a meal 
for them after the anchor had droppftd. They 
were all accordingly landed on the banks of tJ 
river. ".hen we left Cachar, a few d:l\ s aft r- 
wards, m.any of them "ere still there:" ithout 
shelter of any description, and would ito doub+ 
ha\.e starved if it had not not bcen for the lind. 
ness of a fcw gonrnmeut officials, 
ho supplied 
thcm wit.h mcans of subsistence from their own 
private pur ps. One would h1.vC imagined th.t 
owin
 to the sC'lrcity of labour e\ ery Coolie 
would have been greerlilv snatchcd up, al\d 
doubtless thcy would ha\ e been if the emaci ted 
countenances and \\ asted limbs of those that re- 
mained haU not unmistakably g-iHn warning 
that. deat h had set his scal upon them. 
'l'o corroborate \\ hat I h'lve stated concerning 
the transmission of Coolies from Calcntt,L to tll('" 
tea-gro\\ ing districts, I "ill make a few e'\t r3 ft ts 
from a report dra\\ n up by a eommittec of gen- 
tlemcn appointcd by the .l3cngal government to 
inquire into the system. 
'fhe opinion at which tbey arrivcd wa". that 
.. Coolies \\ere shipped.in large b'ltches without 
am. arrangement to securc order and cleanlin 
that uneflolpd food "as issued wit houl cc )ls 
to prepare it; that the medical charge of the 
('\lolies in many cases were left to ignorant 
Chuplassies, \\ho \\cre entrusted "jth s,n"lll 

upplies of medieinc, with thc use 
 of wit: h 
tltPy were, of eour5 ns ignorant as the men to I 
"h0111 tl'e) administered it," and th.,t "1:1
 '\rl '"S 
II 
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were embarked in some instances alm(,st in a 
dying state." The committee found that the 
supply of Coolies was an ordinary commercial 
transactiou between a native contractor aud the 
planter, "all parties considering their duty and 
responsibility discharged when the living" were 
buded and the cost of the dead adjusted." 
'rhey also found that "aftcr the Coolies had 
bcen inspected by the planter's agent in Cal- 
cutta, that feeble and sickly persons were suh- 
stituted for the healthy men accepted and 
passed." 
It is to be hoped that this state of affairs, 
discreditable alike to the government and to 
the planters, has been stopped. There can 
be no doubt tllat the Bengal government con- 
sidered it the duty of those interested in the 
culti\Tation of tea, to adopt a systematic and 
honest cour
e of proceeding- in the importation 
of labour from Calcutta and other parts of India; 
for Sir John Peter Grant, the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, on t4e 20th January, 1860, 
wrote: "It is not for the government, but for 
those immediately interested in the tea planta- 
tions of Assam, to apply themselves to this as 
to other requirements of their position." Hence 
it is clear that the gO\-emment considered tlley 
had no right to interfere in the matter; but 
nothing can exonerate them for allowing the 
emigration system to sink to the level of the 
African slave trade. 
A visit to one of the "smiling tea-gardens" 
of Cachar I had 10l1g' looked forward to, and on 
the day an:er our arrin.l in the district, 
the kindness of one of the planters enabled 
me to gl"atify my curiosity. As the country 
in the immediate vicinity of the station was 
nearly entirely under ,vater, we started on our 
elephant for the plantation, and after two hours 
of jolting arri.ed at a very comfortably-built 
II bungalow. I was astonished when ushered into 
I its comfortable and elegantly furnished rooms. 
I 
 .The walls were covered "ith valuable prints, 
I the furniture was tastefully arranged, and of the 
latest pattern; baskets contaiuing exquisite or- 
chids ,,-ere suspended from the three centre 
arches which divided the sitting from the dining 
room; a Broadwood's grand piano and a harp 
occupied one corner; handsome cases well 
stocked with books, vases of flowers, and other 
ornaments one might expect to find in a Bel- 
gravian drawing-room, completed the furniture 
of the apartment. 
"I see," said my friend the planter, noticing 
my look of astonishment, "you ðpected to 
find us established in a sort of barn, with nothing 
but the bare uecessarics of life around us; 
but my rule is, where\Ter I go, to make my- 
self comfortable." And, certainly, things looked 
like it. Under the circumstances, 1 felt that 
the isolation of a tea-planter's life might be 
made very endurable, though it is right to state 
that it is not every man who can afford to fare 
as sumptuousl.V as my friend, or "ho is blessed 
\\ ith such a helpmate to cheer the monotony of 
such an e:\.istence. 
Before sitting down to breakfast, he initiated 


:' 
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me into what he caUed "the secrets of his 
den," The den consisted of a room hunO" round 
wi
h hunting trophies, sp
ars, guns, sporting 
prmts, and meerschaum pipes. In the centre 
was an office-table covered with letters and 
papers; and in front of the ,,,indow was a most 
luxurious rocking-sofa. This" den," he in- 
formed me, \\ as sacred; no one was allowed to 
enter it unlcss by special invitation, e'l:cept a 
very large kangaroo dog, who appeared to COll- 
siùer the apartment as much his p
operty as his 
master's, and who e:\.hibited most disaO"reeable 
signs of dissatisfaction at my intrusion. C 
Breakfast over, we proceeded to visit the 
gardens, the various \\ orkhouses, and the village 
where the people belonging to the plantation 
resided. The gelleral appearance of a tea- 
garden may be described in few words. It is 
exactly like several acres of gooseberry-bushes 
laid out in rows, the shrubs planted a few 
feet apart from each other, and about five feet 
in height, and from five to six in diameter. 
The tea-plant, \\ hich is indigenous to Assam and 
the slopes of the Himalayas, is peculiarly hardy, 
and the higher the altitude at which it grows 
the more fragrant and delicate its flavou
. A 
rich soil and a humid atmosphere with consider- 
able heat, are conducive to luxuriant crops and 
a tea of the greatest strength; while a light, 
though not poor, soil, a temperate climate, and 
a moderate elcvation, are more favourable to 
average crops of the finest or most delicately- 
flavoured teas. 
The cultivation and general treatment of the 
plant in India is precisely the same as in China; 
the government having, in 1842, imported 
experienced Chinese cultivators, manipulators, 
and manufacturers, to superintend and teach the 
various processes. The tea of Assam and 
Cachar is as good as, if not better than, the 
ordinary tea exported from China, and is free 
from the obnoxious colouring- matter (indigo, I 
believe) used by the Chinese for the purpose 
of making it look inviting when packed for the 
European market. The tea-gardens are generally 
formed on undulating country. In Assam and 
Cachar, owing to the great quantity of rain that 
falls during the year, they do not require artifi. 
cial irrigation. In consequence of the extreme 
moisture of these districts, the produce of tea 
is more abundant and luxuriant than in any 
district of the same size in the best parts of 
China. 
From the gardens we went to visit the work- 
houses and godowns, and found young and old, 
""omen and children, engaged in the manipula- 
tion and manufacture of the leaves. I cannot 
describe the \ arious processes from the time 
the leaf is plucked until it is packed for ex- 
portation, and stowed away in large dry go- 
dO\T"ns to await the arrival of a steamer from 
Calcutta, as it would occupy too much space, 
and my object is rather to afford a casual glance 
at a planter's life and habits, and the estate over 
which he reigns supl'em
, than to dive into de- 
tails of the actual culture and manufacture of 
the tea-plant. 
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llavin"" described the sutem of C()olie emi
rd- 
tion, it i
 only fair to f, \V a few words touching 
the treatment of the C )olie nfter he becomes 
the property of the planter. The word U pro- 
perty" may possibly be objectrd to as. savtJur- 
m!;' too much of American slavery, but IS reany 
the ri
ht \\ord to use, for he does become to 
all intents and purposes the property of the 
planter, and considers himselt so. It is true 
that he may throw up employment at any 
moment and take his depm.ture, att
lHled b) 
hil:l "iff' and famih, if he be a mamcd man; 
but the question is where he can go to. He 
i;, in a ctrangc land among a strange people, 
hunJre-ls of miles from his 0" n home, and 
"ithout means of transit erell if he have the 
money; and he therefore-very wisely in my 
opinion-regards himself as part of the property 
of the estate. 
In company with my friend 1 visited the 
village, which was within a stone's throw of the 
bungalow. Anything neater, cleaner. or more 
comfortable, I never saw in my life. I am 
a\\are that the plantation I vio;ited was a. model 
one, and that to the lady, who shared the solitary 
life of my friend, must he accorded a large sbare of 
praise for the admirable way in which everything 
on the estate was conducted, still I have reason 
to helie, e, that, as a rule, the tea-planters are 
as lind and genprous to their dependents as 
they are hospitable to any Europeans who IndY 
casu',lIy break in upon their loneliness. The 
Coolie", and indced the Europeans both male 
and fem:tle, suffer very much throughout the 
rainy se'ìson from leech-bites. )ly friend was 
much amused at the state of nervousness 
I was in during my visit on account of these 
troublesome creatures. Being armed with boots 
up to the thigh, he walked along through the 
thick jun
ly grass with impunity: while I, 
before many minutes, found myself attacked 
by several .leeches that had crawled up my 
trousers and into my boots, and fastened them- 
selves upon my unlucky le
s with a \ irious- 
ness. that was perfectl) appa.llin
. K 0 sooner 
had I dislodged one, than another fixed itself 
upon mE', until, in sheer desperation, I was 
compelled to seek shelter and protection in a 
pair of " planter's boots." The bite of a Cachar 
leech is far from pleasant: it causes inflamma- 
tion, and a great amount of irritation; and 
one lady I mct, the "ife of a planter, "as or- 
dered home to England on account of severe 
illnef1 solely caused by the bites of these 
creatures, 
On my return to the station of Caehar, while 
cros$ing a large plain, I was surprised at seein
 
some forty individuals, Europeans and natives 
mounted upon small, stout ponies, and armed 
with long heavy clubs, apparently engaged in 
desperate conflict. On inquiril}
 the c.\Use of 
the affra), I \\as informed that they were plaJ- 
ing hockey: a more novel aud dan
erous piece 
of amuscment I neHr wilne d. However, 
both planters and nat ive , notwithstandin
 the 
hard blo\\s and ("Us thf'] rrcf'i\ d, 'ppear- 
ing to be ClIjO)1Dg' the1ll3ehes e"tc( :>ihJ
, 


, 
I' 
II 


in a weak moment I allowed myself to be 
inveiglrd into the mdee. 1 found myself 
unhOlT d before many minutes had elapsed, 
but, though in the thick of the scrimmage, not 
one of the ponies injured me with his hoofs: 
aU heil1
 taught adroitly to avoid trr1ding 
upon a tallen opponent. The exerci c> is \ery 
he'ìlthy and excitim;, but needs con!'iùerdble 
practice, pluck, and perseverance. This novel : I 
method of playing hockey is a \ery f,nourite 
amusement in Cachar, and the planters assemble 
from milcs round, on certain days, solely for the 
purpose of joining in it. 
The amount of nominal capital represented 
by the tea companies in Ben
al up to last 
NO\ember, according to the Calcutta )Ioney 

larket Circular, was two million ei
ht hundred 
thousand pounds, and of this enormous sum h 0 
million two hundred thousand r ounds had been 
called for. It is intended that al the capital shall 
he paid up within a limited period, and the calls 
are !'prcad over intervals of three months. As 
might have been foreseen, the C.tlcutta money 
market has become seriously affected. The 
Bank of Bengal raised its rate of interest three 
per cent "ithm a month, and the current rate, 
when the last mail left, "as twelve per cent; as 
much as twenty per cent had been paid for ac- 
commodations to enable shareholders to meet 
their calls. 'rhis state of the money market is 
likely to continue until the full amounl of sub. 
stantial capital employed in the cultivation of 
tea h'ìs been provided. Notwithstandin
 this 
extreme and sudden pressure, shares in tea 
companies have not depreciated to any serious 
extent in Calcutta. A parcel were thrown upon 
the market and sold to the hi
hest bidder by 
p,ublic auction at fifty per cent premium! 
l'his of itself will sufficiently indicate the sound- 
ness of this new and wonderful industrial enter- 
prise. 
Besides the immense number of companies 
started within the last five yea) s in India, 
there are several companies established in Lon- 
don for the same purpose, and the shares in 
all arc 3 favourable security with the imesting 
public. 
When the Honourable Mr. Bcadon became 

ovcrnor of 13enga), his first act was to visit 
the pro\inces of Assam and Cachar. Ad- 
dressinf\ the European and nati\e gpntry of 
DibroogllUr, he said: "it has al\\ays been 
the first aim of the British government, on the 
occupation of a province, to give security of 
life and prosperity to all, and to en
ure to every 
man his just rights. These are the \ ery ele. 
ments of civilisation and prosperity. 'l'llat in 
this district the gO\ernment has been suc
ful 
in accompli::.hiulr this enit, is evident from the 
incre -se of \\t,alth, revenue, and popuhtion j 
from till, clearance of many thousand acres of 
forest; from the contentcd appearance of the 
pcople; and from the cx.istence of this thriving 
town and station in a spot" here, a. fe\\ years 
ago, the voice of man \\ as not heard." 
::;urclv :UII r ::,uch words a::. thc"e, the st r.U1
ers 
who .trè brou
ht hundreds of lIules from thcir 
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own homes, to assist in developin
 the resources 
of this wonderful country of India, may justly 
look for encouragement and protection. 


:/ 
:1 


POINT nLANK. 
You complain that I am narrow, 
Going straightly to my aim: 
1YiH you quarrel with the arrow 
For the same? 


l\Iany a bitter word hast thou: 
"Pedant," "bigot." Keep thy blame 
".hile that sword, and nail, and plough 
Are the same. 


I would cleaye my world-path cleanly 
'Vith :m axe', a razor' edge; 
Drive my truth through, not more meanly 
Than a wedge. 


" 


Far is wide, though force is narrow: 
Look straight to thy aim! 
Crystal, bud, and flame, and arrow, 
Are the same. 


II 
,i 


THE BLACK ART IN GRUMBLETON. 


IN my rural parish of Grumbleton, there are 
many superstitious usages, politely supposed to 
be obsolete, but in full force and full swing none 
the less, 
A lllust.V remnant of hard-baked loaf-such a 
loaf as, when it was new, no baker could have 
sold, and any beggar to whom it might have 
been given would have thrown to the rats in 
the gùtter-hangs from the ceiling of one of our 
" models." 
The invalid woman, a very spectre in a shroud 
of rags and wretchedness, will tell us the use of 
it. .Baked on Good 1!'rida.v, with a few remarks 
and mysteries by way of incantation and charm, 
it is all that remains of "the sovereign cure," 
At all events, the cure bas not been complete in 
this case. The invalid always feels the better 
for a little bit of it, but must husband it with 
great care, because it will be months before 
Good :Friday comes again, and if the charm 
were raten up, '\íhat help could she have but 
the doctor's, and the doctor-only look at her- 
has never done her any good. 
Now that confidence is established between 
us, I hear also of a "sovereign cure" for 
toothache, which has made Grumbleton almost 
indepcndent of the dentist. It appears that we 
have a wise woman among- us, who can remove 
thc pain without touching the tooth. The 
patient goes himself, or, if he is too ill, sends a 
messenger asking relief. About the time that 
the messenger finds the witch doctress, and even 
before he tells hel' his business, the pain ceases. 
If the sufferer visits her in person, words as 
mysterious to him as "Propria quæ maribus" 
are pronounced solemnly, and thrice. repeated, 
after which he experiences the blessing of faith 
in the black art. 
Although the enchantress has great power in 


Grumbleton, it is a power not to be obtained or 
bought hy mone
. Money would kill her charms, 
and, so 1 am informed, destroy her power. 
While :Mr. Home and Mr. Zadkiel possess the 
confidence of persons helonging to en.ucated 
classes, and while the law forbids us to call 
such personages by the little simple name that 
is their due, there is ground for hope that 
Grum bleton may become a resort of persons of 
fashion suffering from toothache, and may grow, 
thanks to our wise woman, into a Spa that shall 
make all the dentists grind their teeth to the 
gums for vexation. And couldn't we bake loaves 
enough on Good Friday to enable us to dispense 
with the services of the whole medical profes- 
sion! 
Catkins is now a highly respectable young 
man, though I have known him to be otherwise. 
He has a young wife and one child, and li\"es in 
another of our" models." The child was lately 
taken ill, so Catkins tells me, and adds that "no 
doctors, neither parish nor 'firmary, can cure 
him." 
I answer, that with a mother's care and nurs- 
ing the child may outf:"row the disease. 
"'l'here is a quicker way," he replies, mys- 
teriously, "if it warn't for a difficulty we are 
afraid of." 
He is going to take the child some fine morn- 
ing, before long, at sunrise, to a young ash sap- 
ling bard by. The sapling is to be split. The child 
is to be stripped. Catkins is to be permitted to 
hold the split parts of the sapling far enough 
asunder to allow his infant to be passed between 
them by the wise woman, while she repeats 
mysterious words, which either he does not 
know, or he dares not communicate. After this 
is done, the sapling will be carefully bound to- 
gether, and its \\ ound "ill be plastered with 
nmd and clay. If the tree grows, the child 
certainly recovers; if it dies, or is .cut do\\ n, 
thc disease returns, and will remain for life. 
" .And here," says Catkins, "is the deuce of it 
all. All the sticks in these parts is wanted for 
hop-poles every ten or twelve year, and the cure 
is never safe, because folks won't let 'em be and 
grow into timber." 
"How can you believe such nonsense, James 
Catkins p" 
"I doan't say I do beliere it exactly; it's a 
'speriment. If Polly gets better, I believe it; 
if the tree lives and 8he doan't, I shouldn't 
believe it no more nor nothin' at all." 
It furthrr appears that Catkins is suffering 
from a similar complaint, and he has more than 
half a mind-at all e\Tents, his old mother ad- 
vises him-to undergo the same process, but 
then he adds, as I turn away in disgust, "it's 
cutting down them hop-poles that's the mischief 
of it." 
Ilere, again, is another Yery respectable trades- 
woman, who has lost the middle finger of her 
right hand. There was a swelling. The medical 
man wished to rcmove the top to save the rest, 
and so she was persuaded to discard the skill of 
the doctor for the charms of the witch. Not- 
,,-ithstanding fomentations and poultices, which 
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douhtle".s did some good, the wise \\oman ill her 
"isdom condemned the p.,ticnt to many d 'ys and 
ni
hts of a
ony, while portions of the bone 
came 3\\ av in little white rings. She hadn't 
cnough faith, 50 they told h
r, hut at la!,t the 
fJlJ
er healed with a hu!!e mls-!òhapen stump, a 
fitìing finger-post of Grumbletonian supersti- 
tion. 
If we arc to be told that such cases are 
failures, and that the patients are \\Ol'Se 011' than 
before, thc an,,\\ er is reaù)-it docs as much 
good as doctoring', \\ hile it costs nothing. )le- 
die.,l men Cllnnot tell how Cdses may go, evcn 
when they ha.vc uulimited control over them. 
,\ hy cxclude aid so ea!'ily attainable, which docs 
not pre\ ent you from u!oin
 the regular meùical 
or re
ular quack remedies? 
The enchantress, however, does not always 
come oil' with flying colours. A case of rheu- 
matic fcver did uot receive her especial s
 mpathy 
and heir, and the patient \\a!> inlormed that the 
wise woman h'ld he\\ itched hcr. In order to he 
set free from hcr "thrall," the daughter of the 
sick person, \\ atchillg hcr opportunity, one dav 
rushed upon the witch and contrived to scratch 
her with a brass pin from the shoulder to the 
\\fist. By drawin
 blood, the spell of 
itch- 
craft was removed, but, for some other un1..nown 
reolson, the p.ltient did not live long after- 
wards. 
'''hen 3uybody's eow is sick in Grumbleton, 
inste.ad of sendin
 to the veterindry surgeon, \\ e 
have a charm in a scaled par.er from a "O'reat 
nU'dicine" in an adjoining' vl11a
e. The cbarm 
is 1 .!:.tened on the part affectcd, and jf the cow 
does not reco\ er, she is judged unworthy to live, 
and is fortl,,\ ith sent to the butcher. 
Such is thc state of the art in Grumhleton as 
regards the llealt h of man al1d beast, m.ld can we 
not also boast of an equal Po\\ er that IS exerted 
on occasion in 
upport of law and order, a power 
\\Lich, fully developed, would do a great deal 
I to\\ards superseding our police. The other day 
therc was a robbery from one of the cotta
es of 
a few shil1in
s and a piece of bacon. Hceourse 
"as immediately had, not to the nearest police- 
man, but to the wise woman aforesaid, and 
"ith the happiest results, as will immediately 
appear. 
It was quic1..ly circulated throughout t he vil- 
lage tLat the wise woman, on being informed of 
the case, remarlcd that she "knew it afore." 
She knew \\ ho \\as the thief. And here, all 
Grumblctou trembled; but we Lreathed freely 
again on learning that "it wa!:. nobody bclongiug 
to tll(' parish." 
" \\ ould the property be rccovf'red?" was the 
ne
t quc!:.tion. .. Tha
 \\ould depend," was the 
reply, .. upon the thief. If he \\ishcd the bacon 
to choke him, or \\ hat he h:\d already eaten, as 
\\ell as thc monn, to bring upon him a disorder, 
comparc'd to \\ hich Herod's di!)ease was a trifle, 
he would continue oh::.tinate. Hut she would 
consult her oracle, and an ans\\rr would then be 
r('tulned to her, \\hich she \\ould repe,It, if per- 
mitted." '1\\0 or three days \\ere purposely 
sutrcred to clapf'c, and, before they \\ ere over, 


the owners of the lost property \\crl informed 
that, on a certain ni
ht, it would be rest,>red 
and would be found l
 ing on a stone nlar th
 
cottaf{e. Hu
c imprecations, however, WLfe 
denounced, amon
 \\ hieh blindne:!s by li
htnil Þ 
\\ as almo!>t a trifle, so terrible werr the condi- 
tions of the curse, on all who should dare to be 
present, or so much as stir out of doors on the 
evellin
 of the mysterious restitution, 
All ürulllbleton l..ept at home that niO'ht nor 
dared so much as to peep through the t';hole. 
And it is a fact that the prop{'rt
 \\ as safl:ly re- 
stored, to the joy of all Grumbletoll, and to the 

re,\t honour and renown of the \\ ise woman 
thereof. 
Uut, let me do Grumblcton justice. now- 
ever had we nldY he, in some respects, none 
of us care about ghosts. In this respect, we 
can bcar favourable comparison with any part of 
England, I have kno\\n a stout Yorlslnreman 
not eas.v in his mind at the thou
ht of passinf; 
through a churchyard on his way home at ni
ht, 
le!>t, as he candidly admitted, the spirits of one 
or t\\ 0 old fogies he never cared tv. 0 straws for 
when in the body, should" play him some un- 
rhancv prank now that they had 
ot into free 
spaef'." I remember a Cumberland minister 
not "roof-good men, I suppose, ha\ e their 
\\ eak points-against horrible anecdotes, cur- 
rent in the nejghbourhood, of misfortunes to 
those who did not make the best of their way, 
even lil.e Tam O'Shanter, across a bridr;e some 
half mile distant; and 1 lnow the boys who 
huddled tog-ether under the hedge, and mana
cd 
some ghostly howls, which by no means rc- 
tarded his pace as he ran to cross runnill!j water. 
\V orthy man, he has no m'Lliee in him, for he 
has had opportunities enough of rep:J.
 ing his 
tormentors in kind, for it is long since he was 

athcred to his fathcrs, and has rcachLd a phce, 
1 hope, \\ here nobody is afraid. 
Still, in obscure parts of the country, ,,"here 
a railway whistle bas never sounded, or till, 
daily press penetrated-terrible foes to gll< ts, 
fairies, and \\ itcheraft, arc railways 
lDd printiIJ ;' 
-numberless, still, are the apparitions re_prct- 
ably attested to, and devoutly belicf"cd in; -;0 
numerous arc they, that a solitar) ghu 
 is 
scarce worth mention, whcre every house, barn, 
and lane has its tutdary bogie, and \\here one 
may see the long funeral procession of he
dlr...s 
mourners entcr the church-porch, or issue f10m 
it, on any morC' than usually rough \\ inter'
 
night. But pass along' our ,illage at nirrht, and 

ou "ill find indications enou
h that Grumblp- 
ton, t hough it may-indeed, does-belir>,.. in 
ghosts, doesn't care a rap for allY of them. 
A story. told of our \\orth) old rec .Jr, 
Dro\\ 
e, and nef"er contradicted by him, will 
show the state of feeling on the subject. 
He was out late many year:; a
o, wind 
ho\\ ling throu1!h the trees, road,; he.,,:- ' . h 
mud and rain. horse tired anel rider tuo, I" 1 
the uight dark as pitch. \lthou
h Uron. A 
thought he knew hi:. \va
 prelt
 \\ell, Jet, "ht 
\\Ìt h the darl..nr,g, and the cro ,>.roa..."1, and the 
o\erh,mgiug' \\oods, he JIli
 ed his r\...J, and lb, 
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by bad luck, the woods ranged on either side 
for miles, there was a bad prospect before him 
-one of spending the night in them. At length, 
there tuinkled a light through the trees, and, as 
he made the best of his way to" ards it, he saw 
several more lights, and made out what was, 
doubt less, a large house full of company, to 
judge from the blaze of light from tije windows 
as he came into full view. He should, at all 
events, dismount here, and ask his ".ay. So he 
led his horse up the avenue, and rang the door- 
bell, The door immediately opened, and, before 
he well knew what he was about, as he after- 
wards said, he had stepped across the threshold. 
The entrance-hall was large and handsome, with 
a fine old oak staircase branching right and left, 
and facing the entrance. The room was hung 
round with pictures, one or two of the style of 
Holbein, and some apparently of older date, 
He found himself, to his surprise, in the pre- 
sence of some guests of the e\'ening. 
It was an abrupt unintentional intrusion, 
but there was no help for it. A venerable old 
genUeman, whom Drowse thought at first he 
had known when he was a boy, but then he 
recollected that he had been dead for years, 
stepped forward with the unsurpassed polite- 
ness of the gentleman of the old school, and, 
finding a benighted traveller who had lost 
bis way, at once proffered him hospitality. His 
horse was taken good care of, the traveller was 
brushed up a little by a couple of footmen who 
wore hair-powder, and our good parson was 
made as presentable as tbe exigencies of the 
case permitted. 
The company was numerous, and the rector 
congratulated himself on having fallen into plea- 
sant quarters. Some of the company sang beau- 
tiful old English glees and madrigals: "When 
first 1 saw your face," "Summer is a-coming in," 
"Strike it up, neighbour, with pipe and with 
tabor." "Nice folks, all of 'em," thought Drowse; 
" how well they sing!" The venerable old gentle- 
man then produced a violin, and played one or 
two of Corelli's solos, accompanied by his sister, 
who managed the thorough-bass part beauti- 
fully. Very odd it all seemed to Drowse, and 
beautiful as well as odd. Then followed a pre- 
lude and fugue of Bach's, which it would have 
delighted King J oacbim himself to have heard. 
Then came a dance between two stately old 
ladies, which \vas called a Sarabande, follo'iVed 
by another, much more lively and spirited, called 
Bourrée by the young ones, which 'Was eXplained 
to him to be a Provençal dance of the time of 
René the king. Those who did not care for 
music and dancing had a round game at cards 
in the next room, excepting" a couple of gentle- 
men in a corner, who looked, DrO\\ se thought, 
liked Church dignitaries some" hat out of their 
element, for they took very little notice of the 
company. But the great attraction was the 
music, and if the intruder learned nothing else 
by his visit, he ,,-as charmed with the composi- 
tions of the great old song and fiddle masters, 
and much wondered that he had never heard any 
of them before. 


A.t last the 
o!l1pany began to disperse. A 
carnage, contaInmg the two sisters wbo danced 
the Sarabande, was going his way, he was told, 

nd would pilot him through the wood. On 
taking leave of his host, he wished to know to 
WhOl!l he had been indebted for so pleasant an 
evemng ? The venerable old gentleman smiled 
and told his name. Dro" se started. " The 
\'ery name and form," he replied, "of an old 
friend-a great musician, ,,-ho was very kind to 
me when I \vas a boy. But he's been dead for 
years," he added. 'rhe old gentleman smiled 
again, but made no remark, beyond wishing him 
a polite and cordial adieu, and the traveller was 
soon on his .way, splashing through the mud 
after the carrIage. 
At first tl1e pace was pretty good, but his 
guides had lights and knew the road, and any 
way he must keep up with the carriage. In a 
few seconds, however, he found it well-nigh 
impossible. The trot became a gallop soon, and 
Drowse, under the impression that the horses 
in front of bim were running away, and that it 
was his duty as a clergyman to be in at the 
death, gave his horse the spur and followed at 
the top of his speed. 
The lights in front bounced up and down, the 
equipage reeled and staggered as if it 'Would 
upset every moment, but it didn't upset. Not 
so the rector. A sudden sharp turn, which the 
carriage had safely taken, tossed the luckless 
clergyman over his horse's head, How long he 
remained in this state, stunned, as he described 
it, by the fall, he never knew; but when he 
came to himself he was lying on the ground in 
the thicket, and the horse was standing quietly 
beside him. 
In the midst of his perplexity, wondering 
wbat would become of him, and shivering" with 
cold, for he was wet through, he heal
 the 
stroke of twelve from a church tower. This 
proved llÏs rescue, for by the tone of the bell he 
recognised his \vhereabouts. So he made his 
way to the neighbouring church, which was the 
means of setting him all right, as a church ought 
to be. 
Some stupid people said that our old friend 
fell asleep on horseback, tumbled off, and dreamed 
the story. As he comes of a sleepy family, there 
,,-as, perhaps, some likelihood in the surmise. 
But Drowse declared he didn't, and adds that 
he never dreamt anything in his life, except the 
night before his ,,-edding, when he dreamed he 
had lost the ring at the moment it "as wanted. 
Anyway, it is firmly believed in Grumbleton to 
this day that he spent the evening with a party 
of ghosts, who were not only innocent and harm- 
less, but hospitable and accomplished, Circum- 
stances certainly give much force to this popular 
belief, among "hich is the fact that he has 
never since been able to find that house, or met 
with any of the guests. 
Dreams have a good number of believers 
among us, bllt dreams are on a better footing 
than superstitions. That the mind should 
continue the e'{ercise of its faculties "hile its 
tenement of clay lies inert and lJlotionless, is 
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no uew the('ry. Tùe belief that thoughts may 
P" a thuu
h the mind in one's sleep, and be 
ev '11 of after-use w hpn the mømory has re- 
t.,inLd tlu..m, has nolhin
, I should think, of 
the 'tupernatural in it, ho ..ver singular and 
illtere..ting it may be. When both body and 
soul arf' at "ork toO'ether, how many eon- 
tin
encics are pcculated upon as likely to 
happen, some of which, in the course of events, 
do come to pass. Once concede that the mind 
does not ahfaJs take its completc repose when 
the boùy does, and we ha\e a due to some 
wonùrrfulthin....s f01'Ctold in dreams. But, as 
Dro\\ e ,)3YS, whether in men or dogs therc 
mu t be brains, or there is little chance for the 
iI)}, "Íllution to work, either asleep or awake; 
and l'urtly believe him. 
.-\ f \ mon, super:)lifions have not much mis- 
chicf in thc.,m. We tin-kcttle our bees. 'Ve think 
it unlucky to upset thc salt; lucky to find a 
hor: shoe; and those Grumbletonians who are 
particular .,bout their nails-but the number is 
\cry small-will 011 no account pare them on a 
Fridav. 
Still a few defel1sh"c charms may bc mcntioned. 
On c"teh sidc of the stable-door, on the first of 

ray, is hunß up a birch bough, to kcep witch- 
cr.lft from the horscs. It is occasionally a bough 
of maple instead of birch. 
Old Christmas-day is most 
cl'upulously kept 
among us. Horscs must not be \\orked Oll that 
da.v, nor must women go out of doors. \\r e 
kill our pigs at the full moon; then the bacon 
" plums up," so says Grumbleton, and is lucky. 
It is lucky also for the heir who inherits from 
one dyin
 at full moon; his estatc thcn, like the 
bacon, " plums up." If death occurs \\ hen the 
moon is waning, the fortune will injure its 
inhClitor. No instance is, howcver, on record 
of an estate being refused because it fell to a 
man under such malign lunar influcnces, though 
its \\orse than worthlessness is as wcll authenti- 
cated as the belief that bacon will not cure if 
the pig is killed after full moon. One instance, 
rather descriptive of the nature of the vipcr than 
adding much to Grumbleton superstition, may be 
suhjoined. 
1\\0 or thrce country fellows intcntly examin- 
ing a viper, cut in h\o by the scythe of the 
mower. 
" Can't read that 'erc," says one. 
"l\.noW's the English of it, anyway," sa)s 
another. 
c, Wh"tt's the matter, my lads ?" 
I hercupon am informed that the motlled 
part of the dying reptilc consists of writing in 
an unknown tongue. 
The translation is kno
 n to my infol1lant, 
md 
is as follo\\s: 


If I could hear as well as see, 
Xu man or beast sbouhl p
 by me. 


Kow comes the question, \That harm is there in 
all this strong popular belief? "Superstition, 
and acts of superstition, C:UlDOt ele\ate, but 
: I debase the mind." So said the good Dr. 


Arnold. The remark is just, and it is one that 
others beside Grulllbletonians might not be worse 
for rclllemberin.... 
It is a singu(ar fact, and one which. in this 
great educational period, is worth attention, that 
our rural poor are not more enlightened than 
the parishlOners of Sclborne were in Gilbert 
Whitc's time, a century ago. In '" hite's 
chapter of the SuperstitiolU of Selborne may 
be found an instance nearly identical with that 
furnished by Catkins in thi! year of grace 1864. 
The only differences bctween the two cases are, 
that the incantation is performed at sunset 
instead of sunrise, and that there i! no mention 
of witches or hop-poles. 
l' or are our peasautry better than their 
fathers \\ ith regard to super
titious actions. 
But for the strong arm of the law, the land 
\\ould be full of them. A poor deaf and dumb 
Frenchman, "ho had taken refuge in a country 
village in Essex, was but recently ùone to death 
by thc process of swimminß him for a wizard. 
The poor creature kissed tbe hand of one who 
would have saved him, but could not. It was 
the only sign of gratitude in his powcr to make. 
It was the mute appeal for the help of a fellow- 
mortal at the merey of a brutal mob. The 
appeal made in an enlightened age aud country 
proved ineffectual, and ignorance and brutality 
destroycd their victim. 
Acts of superstition, even when apparently of 
small importance, whethcr fashionable or un- 
fashionable, should be scorned and rejected on 
the ground of their debasin
 influence. 'lay- 
fair, just now, cannot ail'ord to Bucer at 
Grumbleton. 


HO
IE DI:KNERS. 


AT the head of the table of the arts and 
sciences, let us place with becoming dignity, the 
science or t he art of social dining. Theoret ical 
and practical text-books issue every month from 
the press for thc use of students, but the study 
itself wants a name as great as its importance. 
The Greeks, who took the chief mcal of their 
day at our now customary e\"ening dinner-hour, 
gave it the most dignified of names, as "to 
Ariston "-the Best. Whoevcr preparcd dinncr 
"as said in thcir languRoIY'C to Do his Best. "\, ho- 
c\ er receivcd another to dinncr was said to 
aristizc, or make-thc-best-of him. Dinner-time 
\\ as the Best IIour, aud a dinner companion was 
Sj naristos, a fellow-at-the-ßest. So let us, if \\c 
want a long \\ord, give to the science of fellow- 
ship in din.ing all the dignity of six-sJl1dbled 
Greek, and call it Synaristology. GolStronomy, 
which is, by interpretation, paunch-law, looks 
no further than the pots and kettles, and we are 
a long way ahead of Epicurus. Synaristolo
y 
is the art of comradeship in the best meal, by 
maling the best of one's self, the best of onc's 
friends, and the best of onc's t'ictuals. 
Let us undcrstand clcarly, too, that this is an 
universal science, or at best a science common 
to all men 
 ho 1m e bread to break. Let us 
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scout and despise the miserable notion of one 
fixed exalted form of conventional dinner-party, 
to which all must yield themselves, or resign 
hope that they may "e\"er dare to divide mutton 
with a friend. It is a deadly heresy that has 
been on the increase of late, and has been setting 
up the comentional for the real standard of 
bospitality in house after house. 'The result is, 
that at this day many a genial man of moderate 
income, who is at once sensible and sensitive, 
will not attempt to do what he cannot do well; 
and because he dares not defy the conventional 
heresies, does violence to his inclinations, and 
asks to his house no dinner-gnests but those who 
are content to share his customary meal. Other 
men, equally genial but less sensitive, do not 
flinch from the dinner of compromises with 
wbich English society is too familiar. They ask 
their friends to swallow the greengrocer-butler, 
the cheap "ines of an expensive sort, the ill- 
made sauces, and the lukewarm entremets 
with ambitious names: lumps of spoilt food 
horribly unlike anything that a sane man wit.h a 
healthy stomach would, of his O\Yll free chOIce, 
on any day of the year, sit down to eat. Enough 
of this: Let us be sociable, let us be liberally 
festive, but let us be honest withal, and let each 
man give in bis own way, and according to his 
taste and means, his own best welcome to his 
friend. 
Dr. Johnson was sound in his distinction when 
he said of a dinner lJe had eaten that it was "a 
good dinner enough, but not a dinner to ask a 
man to," but the vulgarly polite interpretation 
of "a dinner to ask a man to" is not at all 
sound. Let us see how this is. Aristology, or 
the science of Dinner-fellowship, sets out, as we 
have said, with the three postulates, that it calls 
on a man to make the best of himself, and of 
his friends, and of his victuals, In a conven- 
tional dinner, even where the victuals are of the 
best, the third of these conditions has not been 
fulfilled. The mind of the host is not in the 
feast he has spread. If the courtesy also be 
II formal, or if the show of cordiality towards 
II only one guest be insincere, if there be one man 
: , I with his legs under the mahogany whose pre- 
sence is not really wanted, but who has been 
asked to dinner by reason of some conventional 
sensc of necessity, then we say of such a ban- 
quet, let the cooks who made it, eat it. There 
is a fly in the pot. 'fhe dinner stinks, and we 
will none of it. It is true that there are some 
I of us so unhappily situated that we think our- 
II selves obliged, and perhaps are obliged, to ask 
,I people whom we do not care for to formal 
II dinners. For such conventional guests the con- 
I .entional is the fit form of dinner. The victual- 
ling of these discordant guests is like buying or 
selling on 'Change-a pure matter of business; 
and as stockbrokers, merchants, and tradesmen 
formularise all methods of business transaction 
because they find it convf:nient in commerce to 
lúde their individualities behind phrases ap- 
pointed to express all customary wants and 
relations of their business life, so may ,ye for- 
mularise our dinners whenever they "are mere 
d 


matt", of debtor and creditor account, as now II 
nnd then they must be. But as the merchant 
"hen he converses with his private friends chops 
the st.vlc of his business intercourse, so should 
the host, when he is at home with his true friends 
about him, abjure the vain repetitions of the 
heat hcn, and delight to give a dinner like himsfl{ II 
For, we may reckon it the first great la" .in 
Synaristology that the dinner itself should be 
honestly individual. The / erfect host is bound 
to put his mind into it, an make it accord in the 
best manner with his means, his taste, or any 
special opportunity he may bave of setting 
forth in the most pleasant manner, one, or a fe,y, 
or many, of the meats and drinks that are best 
after their kind.. Let us give to the right form 
of English social dinner a right English name, 
and call it a Home Dinner. By asking a man to 
a family dinner, it is understood already that we 
ask him to share the ordinary dinner of the 
household. The conventional dinner-party that 
we know too well, let us lcave henceforth to the 
uses it will always have in the mere commerce 
of society. But let us mean by a Home Dinner, 
a domestic festival for thosè whom the host 
knows, or desires to know, as his real friends or 
well-liked acquaintances, and in whose company 
he means to make the best of himself, of them, 
and of his victuals. 
He will not make the best of himself if his 
dinner be in any way a sham. Hc mnst fairly 
and fearlcssly proportion its cost to his means. 
This he must not do as one who pinches himself 
and his household in private that once a year, or 
oftener, by a strained effort that gives pleasure 
to nobody, he may afford to make his dinner- 
table a coarse imitation of the table of a duke; 
his board must be spread as that of one who 
likes often to see his best friends about him, and 
who, without discomfort to himself, knows how, 
whenever thcy come, to entertain them well. The 
scale of the Home Dinner being, then, in the first 
place, honestly proportioned to the income of 
the host and hIS resources, the indispensable 
condition of its plan is that everything of which 
it consists shall be of its kind the hest. If the 
best quality of costly wines be too expensive, 
then those wines must not have their names 
taken in vain at the Home Dinner. There are 
wholesome and excellent wines of less cost, and 
of one or two of these the best quality should 
very carcfully be chosen. If possible, let there 
be no mutton but fonr year old, no bcef but 
Highland bred. In short, the Home Dinner is to 
mean, whatever its degree of costliness, a sincere 
welcome, hearty intercourse, and meats and 
drinks, however modest their character and 
small their variety, pleasantly set forth, each 
the best after its kind. Let all assent to this, 
and there is an end to a legion of social 
nuisances. 
As the world now runs, friendship, based upon 
like-mindedness rather than upon like-moneJ ed- 
ness, is constantly arising between men of very 
different degrees of income. Tomkins has two, 
three, four, live, six, seven, or eight hundred a 
year and a family; Wilkins has fifteen hundred 
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a ) ear .11\(1 no f.\luily. '1', m)(l \\. arc firm 
fli,nds. T. lIIay dinl- \\ilh ,\,' but l(\ols in 
\ .Iin for till.. gn..1 t sati...factioll nf . ing his 
fricnd W.... t(\(' I on his 0\\ II fend('I'. .For if T. 
of the 8f'VCn or ej(
ht hundred ..llOuld a::.l W. to 
dinner, W.'s reflection is: .. I like '1'., but I do 
not ]ikc bad melted butt r. Be \\ ill give me 
t hc convent ional thin as a m('
 I; [ 
hall bc 
I dcli\'ereJ into the hand; of a 
ccl.JlIl]-ratc pa
tJy- 
cook, and do:>ed by the gr{'('n
roeLr \\ith )[oët 
at forty shillin
s a dozdl. I h.n e a heart, but 
I ]u\\ (' also a 
tomach." I
ct him be sure that 
t he difference of lIIeans wili applar ouly in thc 
IOß(><'t shape of a 
illlplcr dinner, involving 
no e"..tly strain after the unattainahle, but 
nCH'rtheless pCI fect after its kind, and Willins, 
oJld to dine \\ith his fliend Tomkins, may fiud 
tlUlI he dines belter \\ it h him than c\'cn at t II{' 
Cf ..>tly banquct
 of hi
 Grace the JJisLop of Ry- 
pophagon. 
Onc ditliculty only stands in thc way of a 
tl1umphant success tor this Home Dinner sys- 
tcm. The ma
ter and the mistrcss of a house 
may havc gathcred Bowcrs to adorn their fea::.t, 
have been at pains to select the 
hoieest of its 
kind for the material of C\ ery dish, but how arc 
thcy to seeurc all agaiu::.t thc mi::.hap of a dirty 
sauccpan, thc stupidity or inattcntion of a cook 
\\ ho has no soul for the dc]ieacies of her art? 
It is tme that the Home Dinner S) stem, even 
\\ hcn it breaks do\\ n, is all abated e\ i], for 
"herc thc cool. is not faithful o\:cr a fe\\ things, 
bow shall 
he be faithful O\.er many? Where 
the prineip]c of action is to work \\ ithin limits 
proportiOlH'd to the resourccs of the house and 
Its master for the utmost attainable perfection 
of result, the cook "hosc encrgies arc not un- 
reasonably taxed is put upon her mettle, and if 
she be made of orùinary flesh and blood, the 
very best" ork of \\- hich she is capable \\ ill be 
O'ot out of her. Bad is usually the best if 
he 
hc let a]one; for thc eook, e\'en when shc has 
been taught by practice to reproduce a certain 
number of preparations of food wit hout spoiling 
them \ cry much, and \uites herself "thorough 

ood" in the advertisemcnb, has not been 
tr.1Ïncd to think, and is ignorant of thc first 
principles of \\ hat is, in fact, a strictly iutellec- 
tual employment. l3cfore \\c can refurm our 
cooks, \\ e must reform a million or 1\\ 0 of our 
mistresses, and restore among thclll the old 
genius for household government in all its 
branches. It is because the uatura] quccn of 
the household has either droppcd the reins of 
its governmcnt, or becomc lax of rulc, that scr- 
vants now-a-da
 s claim absencc of over
i
llt as 
if it \\ere their right, and resent an) gcntle at- 
tcmpt that may be made to "teach thcm their 
bu::.iness." ] t concerns a grcdt many higher 
things than thc production of good dinuer.s th.
t 
this should not be 
o. :Ko degrec "hatever of 
r.lllk or wcalth should be held to rc]e.lse the 
mi
tre
s of a household from fulfilment of thc 
duties of her govcrnmcnt. Thc nobler the lady, 
the morc elevating should be the contact \\ ith 
her mind, \\ hich is the just right of all \\ ho furm 
part uf her household. 


8 nncthing of t hi
 i
 at thc ftJUt of the arr;u- 
II1cnt of an cnthu ia"tic 
ntlCll1dn \\ hlJ has a 

h'on!; \\ ay of spLaking \\ hoh ,{)me trutJl:3, and 
\\ ho has writtcn a couple of \\ arm-blooded little 
blmks, (
ntit Icd "The Gentle\\ oll1au," and 
"Dinncrs and Dinncr Partif's" (publi::.hcd by 
'le
.:>rs. Chapmdll and 11.111). The lkr;i"trdr- 
Gcneral, he ..ays, tells us that only onp \\oman in 
twche, and only one man in five, dics leaving 
property, and \\hat is lelt, except the great 
\\ c
lth of a fcw, is of small a\ crage amount. 
1\c\'crthcle s, up\vards of twcnty millions of 
moncy arc anuually "a
tcd in this country, 
throu
'h \\ant of a proper knowlcdge of the \\ ay 
to de
1 \\ ith food. Our fO)al princesbes ha\'c rc- 
cei vcd ]e"sons in model kitchens, hm e hccn taught 
to \\ eigh out stores, and e\-cn to make bread 
and ehurn butter. 
rany ladies of the Eng]i
h 
nubility, and more on the Continent, ha\ e main- 
taincd the old cu
tom of attendiug personally 
to the supcrintendence of thcir household, and 
such ladies in
pire \\ ith their intelligcncL the 
action of their cooks. In Canada the ladies 
play, aud 
ing, dance, ride, slate, oftcn drc wcll 
read and good linguists, while thcy know at the 
samc time how to make good bread, and cales, 
and jellies, and how to rear poultry. Conse- 
queutly, they gi\ e to homc more of the cheer 
of ordcr and nicct), \\ it 1.1 the help of a single 
sermnt girl, than one is accustom cd to find in 
the hou::.ehold of an Eu ï r,lish couple with thrce 
servants. At Xcres dc .\ :Frolltcra, the author 
of this plea for a graceful homcline
 among' 
the English gcntle\\omcn of all cIa _C3, dined 
with a 
panish grandee, whosc wife showcd 
him "ith pride the light luxurious kitchen in 
which she herself had attcnded not only to thc di- 
rection but also to thc manipulation of the dinner, 
and, he adds, "it 'leas a dinner." Thc gentle- 
woman who adds to her accomplishment a first- 
rate knowlcdgc and tact in the direction of the 
duties of the kitchen is mi!!tn...ss, hc sa)s, not 
quite untruly, of an art equal to that of the 
phy
iciall; "a noble art it is; it is a s\\ectener 
uf temper, it is tbe 
weetener of life, it pro- 
longs life. It is a fdr noblcr art to be able to 
pre(Jare that \\ hich shall agree \\ ith thc deliedte 
organisation of the human frame, than the art 
\\ bich is emplo) ed to get rid of the injurious 
effects of b
d cookinó." If JOu mix dirt with 
) our coal yon dull thc firc in your grate, and if 
you mix dirt \\ ith your food )OU dull, sa) s this 
apostle of clean lad) like coolery, the fire of life 
\\ithin your bodies, or thosc of )our friends. Of 
course, then, \\ e have here a \\ riteI' \\ 110 agrces 
\\ ith us thoroughly in deprcc.\tion of diuners 
that, by help of a pastryeook, affect magnifi- 
cence bcyond thc giver's mcans. " 1\0, no," he 
cries, "thcrc i
 no dinncr ]ilc un honest dilU1er 
fur a party of ei!)ht or 1\\ch.c out of a model 
litchcn-it is cnJoJUlent instead of burIe que, it 
is friendship in
tt:dd of deceit." 
And the model kitchen is an ceonomv, Dot an 
extra\agance, for in the IOD
 run e]eañline
s is 
always eheapcr than dirt. 'fhe poor gentlcman 
"hose \\ ife is slilleJ in hou
ehohl Jutv "ill 
malc e\ cry scrap of food pleasant and \\ ho]e- 
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some. " She opcncth her mouth" ith wisdom, 
and in her tongue is the law of kindne::,s. She 
looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. Her children 
arise up and call her blessed; her husband also, 
and he praises her." 
The model kitchen, described by the author 
of these little books, needs no immense range, 
devouring tons upon tons of coal. In it, a good 
dinner is cooked to thc moment, at the cost of a 
few pence for fucl. It is established in any 
small room, handy to the dining-room; that 
room, for example, whjch a doctor, if he occu- 
pied the house, would make his surgery; and 
everyt hing' it contains is absolutely clean. The 
yery cloths used in it are "ashed at home in 
clean water, with soda only, and without contact 
with yellow soap. The stewpalls are bright; 
the dozen saucepans of each required size, from 
the butter saucepan to that ".hich is large enough 
to simmer an aitchbone of beef, are of fireproof 
I porcelain; and cookery is achieved also in porce- 
, lain dishes that come, with their contents un- 
cooled, direct to the dinner-table. There is in one 
corner of this kitchen, a china sink large enough 
to soak a ham, with water laid on, and a tap 'to 
let it off. 1Vhere gas cannot be had, the Ame- 
rican stove is used; but in tonns wherc gas is 
laid on, the model cooking stove should be a gas 
stove, to which t he heat can be applied and regu- 
lated at discretion, without waste, with but slight 
increase of the temperature of the room, anrl- 
not the least consideration-with the utmost 
possible saving of wa
te in the meat. In such 
11 home-kitchen, under the skilled care of a lad" 
the cold mutton reappears as a delicacy, pipili g 
hot; and the simple dinner of beefsteak and 
summer cabbage is set on the table of the thrifty, 
cooked to perfection, and so hot that a cold plate 
is almost welcome. Let not the housewife take 
fright at the mention of porcelain àishe5 and 
saucepans. Such cooking utensils are now made 
at Dresden, and used very generally 011 the Conti- 
nent. They ,vill not, it is true, bear any kitchen- 
maid's rough battering about; but m;ed by gen- 
tlewomen and by well-trained handmaids, the, 
may last for ever, while thc use of them geCs 
rid of all the labour and dirt of imperfect pot- 
scouring. 
There can be no doubt that the use of 
ladies' kitchens, each fitted with an American or 
gas-stove, and furnished upon some such plan as 
this, ",ould, in the first place, tend greatlv to 
the promotion of frugality, and to the<-bettëring 
of cooks. The mistress of the household would 
not only teach by precept and example, but 
would excite curiosity and emulation. Her little 
laboratory",ould be ã school of nicety and clean- 
lincss, and the whole house would reap the benefit 
of its teachings: while no cook could stand long 
in defence of the old ground of ignorant and 
negligent routine in face of the results she 
would be seeinf; constantl.v produced b.V the 
application of a little study and carc to her art. 
I And there can be no doubt that, in the second 
I, place, where the mistress thus skilfully gives 
her mind to the entertainment of her guests, 
!I 


and is not ashamed of her per::,onal interest 
in the results of her own foresight, but, on 
the contrary, is proud to have it kno" n that 
this or that well-contrived dish ha", been the 
work of her 0" n hands, the Home Dinner is 
most surely to be enjoyed in its perfection. 
Such a mistress is usually the one who can 
!llake the piano sing, while her neighbour, who I 
 I 
IS ashamed of household dutv, onlv Leats and 
tortures it. It is the thorough ho;sewife who, 
at the head of the table which her skill has fur- I 
nished ",ith the best of fan', knows how to 
bring' a cheerful heart and a 
ound cultivated 
intellect to the ele\ ation of the table-talk about 
her: while her neighbour, ",ho is ashamed to be 
thought capable, and is grossly incapable, of 
household duty, can only produce minced com- 
mon-places upon the emptiest topics that happen 
to be accounted fashionable by the politer sort 
of addle-pates. 
A\"\av, then, we sav again, with the whole 
grea
y 'indigestible shawm of conventional dinner- 
parties, aping a style incollsistent wit h the natural 
means of the giver. I.Jet us substitute for it 
the Home Dinner everswhere, honest and cha- 
racteristic. 11'ho would not exchange a preten- 
tious mess, diluted with counterfeit wines, for a 
hot well-cooked chop, a mealy potato, and a 
glass of Bass or Allsopp? Let the Home Dillner, 
of course, so far exceed the daily fare of the 
house giving it, as to express with a rig'ht gene- 
rosity the hospitable mind. But while the 
material expenditure is held modestly within 
its just and honest bounds, let the e'{penditure 
of thought be without stint. If ladies studied 
cookery as their foremothers did, there would be 
no house without its individual recipes and ori- 
ginal dishes. Some housewives" ould be famous 
for one thing, some for another, and the plague 
of sameness would soon vanish from our enter- 
tainments. 
What constant variety may, without e"\.trava- 
gance, be introduced into the ordinary meals 
of a household, is partly shown in a capital 
new housekeeper's book called Cre-fydd's Family 
Fare. It gives a rang'c of varying brea}"fasts 
and dinners for e\'ery day in the year, and adds 
a store of recipes to show how evcrything that 
is mentioned is to be prepared. Such a book 
\\ ould carry any housewife, resolved to become 
pleasantl.v skilled, as she ought to be, in culinary 
lore, far on her way. But the great end for her 
to achieve, is such an acquaintance with prin- 
ciples, and such familiarity with the best-known 
combinations in the cookeryoffood, as will enable 
her to run alone. Her aim should be to work 
as the skillet! physician works when he has gone 
throngh hospital training, by individual tact 
and intelligence applied to every case. Let it 
be her ambition to find three hundred and sixty- 
five ways of treating a rumps teak, all of them 
better than the simple use of the gridiron. For, 
if she can do that, she will deserve to have her 
name inscribed by that of Shakespeare, and to 
lwve some day her tercentenary kept with a great 
Home Dinner, to which all England shall sit 
down without quarrelling, everything set forth 
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By the help of railways, the callinrs of the 
farmer and the merchant, in district
 within 
easy reach of some of the great town
, arc 
now united, This fact is beginning to tell hard 
on some of the ten1nt-farmers "ho depend en- 
tirely 011 the produce of their lands for li\ elihood. 
The lo
 :t and cro!.!!es incidental to the f,lrm arc 
borne by the merchant.farmer "ith a resignation 
not common among country peoplc. He has &een, 
in the oscillations of commerce, lar:
er sums lost 
or \\on b,' a single stroke, than !lis crop and 
stock could make in a whole year; so he ha.:. 
leamt to tale hi" rcbufi'& quictly, At the same 
time, he i... keen at a bar
ain, and there is no 
waste allowed on hi.. establishment. When he 
bas reckoned up the amount to be provided for 
rent; his rent-charge commutation in lieu of 
tithes; his land tax, poor ratcs, bad hay, mouldy 
grain, disc'1scd cattle-and a dozen obstinatc and 
ugly facts which could be so dwelt upon as to 
make t he old original British fanner a prophet of 
woe in the marlct-place for fiftJ-t"o weeks every 
year-this new farmer eonsolcs himself, \\hen a 
few hundreds are on the wrong side of his farm 
accounts, \\ ith the reflection that they only re- 
present the cost of relaution from the cares of 
businc"'I. Therefore he will go on sellin
 bi& 
bacon at si
pence when it cost him a shilling a 
pound, and butter at fourteenpence which a care- 
ful calculation proves to ha\e cost him half-a- 
cro\\ n. His chickens, ducks, and turke
 s, are 
almost a success. He c:m rear them v. ithin a 
I triflc of what he could buv them for in the meat 
I market, aftel' he has had ihc pleasure of seeing 
, them run about, and of hearing them cackle ana 
I crow" extra parliamentary utterances." 
"herevcr such men bring their wealth into 
the farmer's ncighbourhood, the farmer v. ho 
is dependent on his land for bread cannot sustain 
their competition. "Tbatever may be the ulti- 
mate tendency of this disturbing influence on 
agriculture, its earlier results do not at prescnt 
tend to improve the position of the poorer class 
of farmers. 
But slill and enterprise are now brought into 
action by our merchant-agriculturists. The, 
will have the best machinery; and, though å 

ood many implements pro,"C uselcss, they'bear 
the ('
pense of practical tri"tl; poorer men" ait 
and learn from them whcn the inventor's effort 
reaIly produces a saving of time, labour, and 
outlay. It would be idle now to speak of stcam 
as an e
periment, when all the men who are at 
the head of their profec;siou look on it as in- 
dispensable upon the farm. It males its way 
quietly but surely. The old plough, that lazily 
scratched its one furrow, is g-iven up fur au im- 
plement which passes bri
kly 0\ er the ground, 
and turns up in its pro
ress three furro\\s, or 
e'cn more, at e\ery passage. The wheat, 


7 I 
b.lrlf \, be pc, and oats, arc expt:UI lOt.. Iy II 
tlu.."ued out on a th,e autumn (h- ac orúin
 to 
d(ulRud, and there is no more flail work, hv\"- 
('\ II handy the flmlmay h,lvf' been of old as I.J cu- 
pat ion for the men in \\et and bO:oterous w 
I ere 
\, ith influence J of thi:t kind, the education und 
manners of the tenantry have really kc.l)t pace. 
Some timc' as-o a shre\\d \uiter spoke of ueh 
fdrmers as men to whom their c-randldthers would I 
hwe taken off their bats; and no one who remem- 
bers some of their grandfathers, and has visited 
the Hoyal Agricultural Society's show-yard, or I 
meetings of the local associations, or the corn I 
and cattle markets in our better-farmed di
tricts, I' 
will dispute t he truth of such a saying. That 
Dlany are still la
ging behind their day is true 
of e\ery clac;s of lIIen. 
The prefcnt tendency of farming- is, however, 
to the use of capital upon large I,mns. 
Iany 
small farmers must be, sooner or later, dri\'en 
from the field. The change may be, and should 
be, slow. Already some landowners who ha\'c 
numerous small farms appear to be expecting 
and endeavourin
 to defer the full accomplish- 
ment of such a chan
e. At an important county 
meeting recently held in the north of England, 
it was su!!!!ested that a certain num ber of tenants 
should ullIte and form a company for purchase 
and use of st.eam machinery. The plan remains 
to be tried, and is open to criticism. Gi\ en 
any ten men with 
mall holdin
 and a steam- 
engine for their common use: each f.irmcr will 
\\:1.nt to thr:l.:>h his grain so as to sell to the best 
ad\ antaf!e, even if he resign thc use of the steam- 
en
ine on other occasions to his neighbour. On 
arable land the ele, erest and most enterprising 
man of the ten will win. He will witb equal 
conditions out-general the nine, buy their ma- 
chinery, and reut their land. The remains of 
the company "ill descend a step in the social 
ladder, and become in name what they are now 
in fact-farm labourels. The practice of hiring 
machinery by the job is common in some coun- 
ties, but the farmer in that case seldom bas the 
use of it on the da)s most convenient and pro- 
fitable to himself. The capitalist who owns the 
steam power, aud land enough to leep it "ell 
employed, has still the larger and the surer 
profits. 
On dairy farms, where wife aDd family assist 
in the c:ue and management of three or four 
cows, or even on fruit lands, where the same 
help is available, the conditions of a li,'elihood 
may remain much as they are at present. \.t 
all events, changes in store for them are too 
remote to need present attention. 
One chief occupation for many of the small 
tenant-farmers" ho are now, it is to be feared, 
bein
 forced into a false position by the new 
agenls at work on t he farm, "ill be that of farm 
hailiffs. Such men are conversant with prac- 
tical details, and trush\Orlhv. It is true that 
men are born to a wholcWme discipline of 
trouble, and must find thf"ir level in the world 
in the naturdl pro
ress of aff.úrs, But it is mut 
honour.lble of those landowners who "ould de- 
\ i
e some means for protectll1g families, long 
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scttled on their cstatcs, from hurt by changes 
\\hich, however iuevitable, it is the duty of all 
to make, as far as possible, simply beneficent. 
If there be truth in this belief, then the new 
ways opened to improvement of the position of 
farm labourers will be found worthy of special 
and generous consideration. These useful mem- 
bers of the community "ill be more than ever a 
class by themselves, and as the work \\ ill, there- 
fore, be better done, the country win, undcr the 
known principlc of "each man to his 1 rade," be- 
come the gainer. The farm labourer has, indeed, 
means of raising his position abore the point he 
bas hitherto attained. The ditliculty is to con- 
vince him of it, aud make him his own frimd. 
Assistance may be afforded him, information 
lllay be offered, good legislation may be substi- 
tuted for that which a r pears unsound; but, after 
all, we cannot compe him to better himself any 
more than he can force his horses to drink after 
taking them to water, Lct us give him all fail' 
means of bettering his lot.. And let us keep the 
stream of his life pure as we may. 
.Whatever be the difference of wages to farm 
labourers-and the range is considerable-the 
average payment throughout the country is, we 
are told, ele"ren-and-fourpence a week. An in- 
dustrious man, in good health, can, with the' help 
of his household, earn enough honestly to main- 
tain himself, his wife, and family, with much 
about the same struggle in one part of Eng-Iand 
as another. Therefore, we need not go into any 
question of comparison of those who have cheap 
fuel, gardens, low rent, permission to keep a 
pig, and nine shillings a week wages, with others 
who live in expensive districts where every perch 
of land is wanted by a farmer, paying nearly 
double the amount in cash wages, but adding to 
theel fcw perquisites or pickings. 
Keither is the average day's work of ten 
hours too much for an able-bodied countryman. 
It may be noted that tlle steam-engine compels 
a fair day's work for a fair day's wages, and the 
I'eaping-machine has done much to discourage 
strikes for increase of wages among the reapers, 
at the critical junct.ure of a ripe crop and a 
sunny moming. Generally, also, now 1hat pre- 
judice is adjusting itself to the new phase of 
farming life, there is a better and more social 
feeling bctween the workmen on the farm, 
which is a pleasure and a gain to men and 
masters, 
nut what we said years since of the unfcnced 
factory machinery, it is to a certain degree ne- 
cessary to repe3.t of the use of steam-en
ines 
among the farmers. Enough has not yet been 
done to SEcure farm labourers against accidents 
arising from machinery. So long ago as the 
meeting of the Royal Agricultural Societ.y at 
Chester, in 1858, the danger was thus pointed 
out in the judges' report in a rather alarming 
manner: 
"On entering the show-yard at Chester, the 
yisitor's direct path to the stock and implements 
lay through an avenue of steam-engines, ueatly 
arran3ed at equal distances, their fly-wheels in 
(perpetual) motion, presenting a vcry animated 


scene; but what would have bcen the effect 
produced on the visitor's nerves had he kno''rn 
that three of these en
ines were liable to burst 
at. any moment.? It IS hardly necessary to say 
t hat the stewards, on being informed by one of 
the judges of this serious fact, immediately or- 
dered their fires to be extinguished; and the 
police had strict injunctions to remove any man 
from the show-yard who should attcmpt to get 
steam up in a dangerous engine," 
There may have been reasons for limiting tIle 
action of the Society to protecting visitors to 
its own show-yard, but a danger to the farm 
labourer, thus deliberately foreshadowcd, ought 
surely to have been met and averted. Yet no 
legislative interference appears to have been 
attempted, and that which was threatened has 
come to pass. 
In the course of the recent harvest, fatal 
accidents 1m, e occurred by the bursting of such 
engines. In one case, at Plaxtol, in Kent, 
where a life was lost, skilled evidence was given 
before the coroner, to the effect that the plate 
which burst was" decomposed generally." 
Another fatal accident, in which two lives 
were lost, happened from the same cause at 
Clearsficld, in Suffolk. 'fhe agricultural society 
of the county has ill consequence, it is said, 
passed a resolution under which the association 
recommends the appointment of a competent 
engineer as "inspector of such motors." The 
inspection is proposed to be made at least half- 
yearly, at a certain fixed payment per engine, to 
be shared between the O\\llers and the society. 
The inspector is further to examine every 
"engine driver" as to his fitness, and will certify 
his fitness, and authorise him to wear a badge 
in testimony of the same when at work. 
The danger of bursting is certainly not likely 
to decrease as such machines become old; and, 
unless measures of precaution be taken before 
next harvest, we may fairly expect a further 
waste of human life. The rccommendation of 
the Kentish jury is surely worth the attention 
of parliament. Why should it not be made 
somebody's duty to proviùe generally that se- 
curity which the county of Suffolk is already 
striving to obtain for her own farm labourers? 
Engine-driving, as it is caned, would thus 
become, as it should be, a distinct occupation, 
by which a higher rate of pay in one new occu- 
pation for the better class of farm labourer 
would be obtaincd. But it is a notorious evi], 
that a common farm labourer, who knows no 
more of the steam-engine than he does of loga- 
rithms, should be entrusted with its manage- 
ment. Such men are painstaking, and \\ ith in- 
struction would, no doubt, qualify themselves 
for the duty. 'fe asked one of them recently 
why he was not at work on the engine? His 
reply was: "Well, sir, 1 thought she was 
getting vcry old, and, if she blowed up, my Re- 
putation would he hloo;\ ed up \\ ith her"-he 
ùid not think 3.bout his life-u so I came 
along home." I 
The class of aceidcnts on farms is fast coming II 
to resemble those in mills: lo::,s of fingers or 
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toes, or haply an arm, by the machine. If wc 
euter a shed of one of the 
oeicty's shows, 
where the cl\
ines are at play, and the different 
machinery now introduced on farms is on the 
\\ hid, the wonder is that accidents arc not more 
common. 


I 
I O:'J FLUE! 
TIlE recent terrible catastrophe in Santiago 
I reeals \ ividly to lilY millli one of the most ex- 
i I tr,lOrdill.try adventures of my ehequered life. 
.Five-and-t\\enty years a
o, I was captain of 
: I the Nort hem Li!;ht, a large schooner trading 
I between Hull anti. St. Petersburg. A long ac- 
quaintance with the vicissitudes of the ltu
sian 
! climatc l1ad made me somewhat reekh-ss. The 
I. consequence was, that one 30th of October 1 
I I found my vessel light loeled iu ice, 1 had 
stayed a \\eek too long, in my eagerness to 
I, take a full cargo of timber, and I was justly 
I punished for my temerity: a prisoner till the 
I middle or end of April, far away from my friends, 
and doing \\hat a livery-stahle-keeper "ould call 
cc eating my own head off." 
Being, however, of a sanguine tempera- 
ment, and having no wife at home to be 
anxious about, I resolved to make the best of 
it, and enjoy myself as well as I could. I saw 
all the si
hts of St. Pctersburg, from Peter the 
Great's wooden house down to the ,[ 'unmoth. 
I visited Moscow. I went bear-hunting. 1 
drove about in sledges. I fell in love anù fell 
out again. Nor did I neglect business. I fre- 
II quentIy attended the Exchange, and made 
myself known to the chief tallo\v, bemp, aud 
timber merchants. I studied Russian com- 
merce. I arranged for cargoes for two years 
to come. The Anglo-Uussians .are very hospit- 
able, and, tbanks to the kmdness of 1.11', 
I Anderson, the English banker, my botel ex- 
penses werc ,,'ery small. :My fur coats were my 
chief expense; they cost me a large sum thrn; 
I but I reckoned that they would last me my life, 
I and so they bare-at least, I wear them to this 
dav. 
Ne\crthcless,I pined for the hour of liberty. 
An idle life did not suit a man of my tempera- 
ment-one who had been at sea ever since he 
was twelve years old. Like all sailors, I was 
I ah\ a
 s grumbling against thc sea, and yet I 
was nefcr happy a\\ay from it. At last the 
order of my release came. The ice 011 the 
Neva, opposite the Custom-house especially, 
began to melt into thin bars an inch or so wide. 
It became dan
erous to venture on it, except 
where it was piled with snow. The ice-slabs 
on the quay began to break, when I pushcd 
them \\ it h my sl iek, into glassy fragments. 
Here ami there some spaces began to open, 
and dirt.v bro"11 snow \\ater poolcd on the sur- 
face. There had been several warm days, but 
110\\ raill and \\ ind came, and they soon melted 
the \\alls of my crystal prison. Sledges still 
ventured on tlae 1'e\"a, though the water rose up 
to thc hur
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One mornin
, when 1 looled out of my 
window on the ground floor at 
lis Bison's 
on the J::ngli
h quay, the water had all . 
 
from thc surl.iee of the ice; that was th{' well- 
I..nowll sign thd.t the ice bad become too ponus 
anù S r ongy to hold water, and in a few bours 
woult break anay from the b.mks and begin to I: 
float seaward. 
I had ju
t sat down to brea1.fast, wIlen a 
thunder-peal of cannon hrol..e from the fortrc . 
" What is that, Miss llenson?" I said to our 
ho<)tLvs at the head of the table. 
"That," she replied, U i" the si
llal that the 
commander of the citadel, with Ins officers, is 
erossin
 the river, to present the Emperor at 
the \\ mter Palace with a goblet of Ne\ß water 
in token of the return of spring. The Em- 
peror will give him the cup back filled with 
ducats." 
" 11 urrah !'- I ericd; "then bey for old Eng- 
land! " 
It took me some days to get thc ship off, for II 
it was tedious goin
 backwards and forwards to 
Cronstadt. It \\ as the Hutter week time: that 
seven dHYS' feast" hieh preeetleq Lent., and is fol- 
lowed by t.he rejoiein!; of Easter. In the in.cr- 
vals of busincss, as 1 went to nnd fro to my 
agent's, I amused myself with observin; the 
revelry of this great Jtussian festival. 
There were thous:md') of peasants devourin!;' 
blinni (pancakes), and caviare, hOlley-eale , .md 
nuts. There were swings, see-saws, and round. 
abouts. The great square of the Admiralt) \\. s 
the chief scene of the amusements. Close to the 
\\ inter Palace, the War-office, and the Sendte- 
House, there were scores of temporary the'\tr(' . 
and long lines of ice mountains, down \\ ;!Í( 1 
the sledges kept rushing incessåutly, amid th4 
shouts and laughter of the good-natured but 
wild-Iookin
 l easants. At the doors of the 
theatres stoo the tea-sellers, with huge braz
'n 
semovars smoking in the centre of their tabl. 7 
and surrounded by countless teapots. The sbop- 
keepers themselves, in fur caps and glo\"es, stood 
by their stalls, stampin
, and clapping their 
hands, and shouting: .. Gentlemen, will :;uu 
please to take a glass of warm tea, wi: h lemon 
or cream? How will) ou take the sugar?" (fùr 
a true Russian keeps his sugar in hi", mouth, 
and docs not put it into his teacup). The .\.1- 
miralty square was strewn \\ith nut-shells; here 
and there a drunken bear of a pe
ant, a mere 
reeling bundle of gre'\Sy sheepskin, jo '..ù 
against me, and then, with the simple-heart d 
politencvs of his race, took' off his hat and hic- 
cuped out: ".Pardon me, my little father, b.1t 
remember it is Butter week." 
One day I sallied out into the great square 
about noon to see the grandees of the ca. ù 
dri\e through the fair, and I never saw such a 
sight. The line was guarded b) moull;tcd !! n- 
darmes, dressed lil..e lancer!:!, aUli wcarlllp- I J\t 
blue uniforms \\ith brown cp.mlettes. There "er
 
Chin -"e, Tuì'l..s, Tartars, German" Engli"lhrn>cu, 
H.1l
"lian princes, priests, soldiers, bearded .ner- 
chants and t heir portl
 \\'i\"es, Circß.,sian otL.ce 
colonels of thc body-guard in their cagle-crown d II 
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helmets, and serfs, in a long procession of car- soldiers ceaseu 
heir J?ractic
l joke:::, the country- I 
riag-es, which, beginning at the rock on which wo
nen paused III thClr gOSSip, the boys stopped 
Peter the Great's statue stands, reachcd to t.he eatmg, every eye turned to the stage. 
base of the great granite column of Alexander, An honest old woman just before me-a 
facing the enormous pile of the Winter Palace. housekeeper, as I judged by her dress-Gmused I II 
Tired at last of the procession, I turned aside me especially by her child-like eagerness. She 
to one of the largest of the wooden theatres. put on her spectacles, and leaned forward with 
A clash of music from within announced the both hands on her knces, to drink in every word. 
commencement of a new performance; joining The play was a little operetta, half :b'rench, 
the torrent of people, old and young, rich and half Italian. 1 think they called it "Rose and II 
poor, who were jostling for admittance, I at last Lubin," It was a gay, trifling thing. The hero 
made my way to the pay-place, where a mob of and heroine were villagers, and an old cross 
clamorons moujiks were thrusting out their hands father, and a malicious' fool, were the constant I 
,,:ith the admittance-money, in childish impa- interrupters of their :::tolen meetings. Rose was I 
hence. dr
ssed i
l a li
tle tucked up gown of white silk 
I drew back to make v.-ay for a respectable old stnped wIth Plllk, and wore a gipsy hat; Lubin 
grey-bearded merchant and his pretty daughter, wore a nondescript sort of blue silk coat and 
who, muffled up in a cloak trimmed ,,,ith the fur flapped waistcoat, wllÏle the Zany tumbled into I 
of the silver fox, clung to his arm, and shrank a thousand scrapes in a sort of miller's dress all I 
back from the rough gesticulating crowd. I white, and a blue broad-brimmed hat. There I 
thought I had never seen so charming a girl, "ms a good deal of hiding and searchinO' about 
so tender in manner, so gentle and spring-like with soldiers, until the true lover er.li
ts, and I 
in beauty. The merchant and his daughter finally returns a General, to marry Rose. It 
bowed and thanked me in broken Euglish for was a flimsy pretty bit of nonsense, mixed up I I , 
my politeness, paid their money, and passed in, with dances and songs, and now and then a 
I followed rapidly, but a crowd of peasants chorus; and it 'YaS all over in half an hour. 
thrust themselves in before me, so that when I Silly as it was, it pleased the audience, who 
took my seat I could obtain no glimpse of the shouted, laughed, and encored everyt hinge A 
merchant or his pretty daughter. display of fireworks was to follow, and then a 
The wooden theatre of the Katsheli was an short farce. 
enormous building, built, as a peasant next Between the acts, I tried the little Russian I 
me said, to hold five thousand persons. It knew, and askcd the old woman, who had turned 
had large galleries, balconies, and Corinthian round and offered me some honey-cakes: "How 
pillars, hung with cheap drapery, and gay with she liked it p" 
red and blue paint. .A vast chandelier lighted ")ly little father," she said, quite seriously, 
up the tent-like interior. " it is the most wonderful thing I have ever be- 
The thf'atre was already full when I entered, held since I saw those accursed :French act at 
so that I had to content myself with a baek Moscow, in Napoleon's time." 
seat in an upper box. not far from the head of Suddenly all the clatter and laughter died 
OIle of the staircases-as I soon found by the away. The curtain had not risen, but a faint 
keen-edged iced draught. I amused myself, crimson light was shining behind it. It was the 
while the overture was playing, with the motley commencement of the pyrotechnic displav, and 
view before me. The Tartar faces, only pm:- I I was curious to see what the Russians' could 
tially reclaimed from barbarism, were worth do in these matters. The first scene was to be 
studying, now that they beamed with fun. the illumination of tbe Kremlin at the corona- 
The little oblique eyes glistened with enjoy- tion of the Emperor Alexander the First. Pro- 
1I1cnt, the great bearded tangled heads rolled bably that was only the preparation, for, though 
about in ecstasy. Here and there. the eye fell the red light widened and glowed, the curtain, 
on a Polish or Circassian face, with large fine strangely enough, did not rise. 
I eyes, and almost a Greek contour. Every now The people stamped and shouted. All at once 
and then, a group of grave portly merchants in the bajozzo (the clown), in his white dress, ran 
furred caftans and boots, mingled with the forward, pale as death, his eyes staring, his hands 
serfs, but with an obtrusive reserve that showed tossing about like those of a madman. " "\Ve 
they did so under protest. Their children, also are on fire!" he shouted. "Save yourselves, you 
dressed in caftans and boots, were e,<actly like who can." 
themselves all but the beards. Nor" as there "Bravo, Ferrari!" cried the peasants, with 
any lack of women of the lower orders: rough, roars of laughter. " Excellent! Viva Ferrari! 
honest, Irish-looking women, few of them in Bravo, Ferrari!" 
bonnets, most of them with their heads bouud The clown fled from the st.age, as it seemed, 
round with eoloured handkerchiefs. in an agony of feigned fear. The laughter re- 
I did not listen much to the music; it was doubled. .A !Hall in evening dress rushed 
that brazen mechanical sort of music, without forward, whispered to the orchestra, and waved 
colour or life, that no one listens to. By-and-by, his hand to some men who were not visible to 
it ended ,,-ith a jolting crash. There" as a mo- the audience. 
ment's pause, and the curtain drew up. A deep The curtain rose swiftly at that ominous 
I hush passed over t.he troubled wm es of the pit. signal, and disclo
ed, to my horror, a rollin!:; 
i The children clutched their fathers' hands, the mass of fire and crimsoned smoke. Already the 
II ' I 
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flies hau caua-ht tire and were haTlging in blazing' 
streamers. .Fire rose ii'om brlu", till Jleamed 
from above, tire darted it
 quick tlJngues from 
either side. The rhe,ttre \\'\s on Jire. Thc 
bRjozzo hat! not been f(':gl1in,!?, but was terribl) 
in e,lrnest. 
I shall never forget the !!crram t hat bur
t 
from t hose four thousanù people \\ hen the reality 
brole upon them. 1 h,\d only an in
tant to 
look, but in that inslant I saw rOW after row of 
white faces turn as by one impulse to the door. 
'l'hen, came a stamping- rush as of 11 herd of mad- 
deued .Ulimals. Manv tore forward "ithout 
a thouf{ht but of their O\V1l safety, ot hers 
snatched up their children, othcrs dragged for- 
ward their old mothers or fat hers, or bore their 
wives u1' sweethearts in their arms. Then came 
the grapple for life, the trampling suffocating 
battle for e"{i
tence that only served to hasten 
on death. 
In llIany thin!:",; I am eo\\ard enough, but in 
sudden danger 1 have always found myself cool 
and collected. Perhaps a 
ailor's frequent 
hazard
. and the constant thought of tile po
si- 
bility ot death, is a sort of training; perhaps 
it is a constitutional qualit
., I know not how 
it is. I only state the fact. I saw imme- 
diatel) that though for the moment safe, and far 
I from the full torrent of the stru!!gle, my hopes 
of escape \\ ere quite as desperate as the hopes 
of those" ho \\ ere trampling each other to deoll h 
at the cntranee below. Unfortunately. one of the 
great folding-doors opened ill\\ard. In the first 
rush it had been clo
ed, and now the pressure 
was so great it could not be mm cd Olle \\ ay 
or other. 
'The flame
 \\ere sprwding rapidl
, the smoke 
rolled to\\ards us in blinding clouds, and from 
those clouds darted and leaped serpent ton
ues 
of tire. The flames seemed \\ ith cruel greedi- 
ness to spring from seat to seat. The slips 
were blazin
, the orchestra was a seething J }it 
of tire. The screams and groans on all si es 
were heart-breaking. 
I hesitated for a moment whether to remain 
where I was and meet death, or to breast the 
human whirlpool belo\\. _U that moment a 
i>urge of flame ran along the ledge of the next 
box to me, blackening and blisterin
 as it \\ ent. 
fhe Leat grew inten
e. I determined to maL.e 
one stw!!gle for my hfe. I ran to the head of 
the 
tairs aUlllooked do\\n. There, the herd of 
screan,ïug shouting people fought \\ itL hands and 
feet in a horrible tanglc of life and death. 
I gave mYbclf up as lost, \\ hen a hand seized 
my coat. It was the old housekeeper, scream- 
ing her entreaties to me to save her. I told her 
to cling to me and I would do what r could. 
It ga\ e lllt.. coura
c to thiuk 1 waS strwrgling 
for some one besides myself. She kneeleu and 
prayed to God for us brth. 
I had placed m)"elf at the edge of the 
crvwd in ordrr to husband my rtreìlgth for a 
last effort. One thin... r determined, and that 
was that I \\ ould not sm-e myself b\ treading 
poor "omen and children under foot: Rather 
than th"t, r \\ould let the fire bum IDe slo\.l)", 


or I \\lJuld recommend my. '11 to God, Huo\\" 
my" If inti, the crater bthind mf", and so die 
quickly. One agon;.,mg thought alvne &110t 
through my heart, and tl.at WI.S a thoupht for 
the tender girl I Iud seen so innocent ana. happy 
Lalf an hour before. 
Suddenlv, as 1 stood there like a dh-
r 
hesitatin
 before he plunges, a peasant, scorcllf'd 
and burnt, dashed p.lst me from the crowd th 
had trampled upon him, and, stag
ering for\\ard, 
half-stifled \\ ith smoL.e, fell face downward drad 
at my feet. His a'{e, as usual \\ ith the peasants, 
was thrust in his Lelt behind. .A thought of 
self-presen'ntiun, surely sent str3.i
ht froln 
Hea\ en, flashed througl1 my brain. I stoop d 
and drew out the a'{C' 
")Iake way there. or I cut dou n the first 
man who stops me!" I cried out, in broken 
Russian. 
I Lalf fought, half persuaded, a few to 
i\"e 
\\ay, until I reached the bottom of the stairs, 
and had the bare plank u all of the outer en- 
closure of the theatre before me. 
"I will S3\ e you all," I cried, "if you will 
let me free m\ arm." 
Thc old woman ::Itill clung to me, but as I 
advanced to strike my fir
t hlow at t he plank 
partition that arose hetween life and death, 
there came a rush which for a moment separated 
us. I had no time or room to turn, but next 
moment I felt her grasp still firmer and closer. 
One blow, and the splinters flew; a second 
blow, a plank gave; a third blo\,", and the 
blessed daylir:-ht poured in on us; a fourth blow, 
and a chasm) a\\ ned, \\ ide enou
h for the p3!.3age 
of 111) self and my charge. After U
, hWldreds 
passed out rapidly. 
I found myself among a crowd of shriek
ng 
\\omen, who \\ere calling on an officer standmg 
in a barouche drawn bv si" horscs, to save their 
husbands, SOilS, brothers. Suddenly a mall 
with a scorched beard, his eyes strraming with 
tears, came and took from me the \\ oman I had 
saved. I was so blinded with smoke and 
fevered with excitement, that I had scarcely 
given her a thou
ht. All I knew was, that I 
had saved au old woman, and, by God's gracf', 
opened a door of escape for some huudr Js ()f 
other\\ ise doomed creature
. 
1\lJlll I 1001.. d round, I found the merchant 
whom r had before 
een (he was the scorched 
and \\CI pin!! man), 
hedding tears of joy o,er a 
beautiful girl \\ho had fainted. The old woman 
had been divided from me in the tumult. 'fhe 
merchant's daughter it was who had then cIA t ed 
me-it was her whom I had saved. BeAnnful 
she looked as I beut 0\ er her and received her 
father's ble<:sin
. 
The hll otlieer was the emperor. ")Iy 
children," he kept saying to the mob, "I \,,
ll 
sa \ e all r can! fil ing tbat bra \-e man to me. 
r am not ashamul to rep
at those \\'orl._, 
thoua-h I did not de en 
 them. 
"l':nglishm'll1," he <:.J.id to me in Frene'
, 
"the Russian nati4 u 0\\ l 
 yoU a debt 01 cr '1- 
tude; it is for me t.o repay "it; come to 11. to- 
r j('1"1"O\ at the p , olCt.." 
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I bo\\ ed my thanks, and handed my card to 
one of the emperor's staff. 
When the fire was subdued, and they began 
: I to dig for the bodies, tbe scene was agonising. 
Heaps of charred and trampled corpses lay under 
the smoking' beams-some stifled, otbers trodden 
or beaten to death. Some were charred, others 
half roasted, many onl.y burnt in the ehest and 
I head, the holiday clothes still bright and gay. 
In tbe galleries, women were found suffocated 
I and leaning over the front boxes. In one passage 
they discovered a crowd of dead, all erect, like 
so many shadows marshalled from tbe other 
world. 
Iore than a hundred were found still 
ali"e, but danperously burnt. Most of these 
aftenmrds die a in the hospitals. 
One little boy was discovered cowering un- 
hurt under a bench; he had crept there when 
the burning roof began to break up and drop 
among the struggling multitude. 'I'he beams 
and dead bodies 11ad so fallen as to form a shel- 
ter over his bead, and there he had remained 
till we disinterred him. 
The official returns set down the number of 
the dead as three hundred; but my agent told 
me that while he himself stood there, he counted 
fifty waggons pass, each laden with from ten to 
fifteen corpses; and many people made a much 
higher estimate. 
I need not say much about my visit to tbe 
palace; suffice it to mention that the emperor 
rewarded me with an order that I highly prize. 
On the same da y the P riests offered U P P ublic 
I J ' ,I 
prayers for the souls of the sufferers, on the site 
' I of the burnt theatre. It was a solemn spectacle, 
and as I rose from those prayers, full of grati- 
tude to God for my deliverance, a rough hand 
grasped mine. 
It "as the mcrchant whose daughter I had 
saved. Tears streamed from his eyes as he em- 
braced me and kissed my forehead and my cheek 
in the Oriental manner of his nation. 
" My little father," he said, 'c I would rather 
have found tbee than have cleared a thousand 
red rouble notes. Little Catherine, whom you 
saved, has been praying for you ever since. 
Come, you must dine with us. I will take no 
denial, for do I not owe you more than my life? 
Come, a droshky there - quick to the Fon- 
tanka; Catherine willleap for joy when she sees 
you," 
That visit was an eventful one to me, for on 
my third voyage from that date I married Ca- 
: I therine 1\Iaslovitch, and a loving and devoted 
\\ ife I found her. She is kissing my cbeek as I 
pen thEse words. 
But it is not to dweU upon my own personal 
good fortune and happiness, that I have written 
this plain remembrance. It is, that I may do 


\\ hat little I can to imprcss upon those WIIO 
may rcad it, that a rush from any building- on 
fire is certain to be fatal, and tbat an orderly 
departure from it is certain deliverance. The 
Theatre, Concert-room, Church or Chapel, does 
not exist, throug-h ",hich a fire could spread so 
rapidly as to prevent the whole a5sembly from 
going out unscathed, if they would go free from 
panic. The S:mtiago case was an extremely 
exccptional one. The whole of the gaudy clap- 
traps were under the management of priests 
(the worst managers on earth), and wh:tt lind 
of priests they \\ ere, may be inferred from the 
fact that t.he base cowards all precipitately fled, 
and that not one of them had the manhood to 
stand at thc Altar, his place of authority, where 
he could be seen on a platform made to render 
him conspicuous, and whence Ilis directions 
would have been issued at an immense advan- 
taO'e. Again, the assemblage was mainly COI11- 
pò
ed of women and children in light inflammable 
dresses. Again, the Show was liO"hted by lamps 
of paraffine dangling by strings frolll the whole 
of the roof above the people's heads, which 
dropped upon them, so many overturned pots 
of liquid fire, as the strings were burnt. But 
even under these specially disastrous conditions, 
great numbers of the assemblage would have 
been sa\ed but for the mad rush at the door 
which instantly closed it. Suppose that rush 
not to have been made, suppose thc door 
wide open, suppose a priest with the soul of a 
man in him to have stood on the Altar steps, 
passing the people at that end of the church, 
out of the Priestly door (of whieh we hear 
nothing, and which thc last of those quick 
fugitives perhaps shut after him), and how 
changed the result! I entreat anyone who 
may read this experience of mine, and mayafter- 
wards be in a similar condition, to remember 
that in my case, and in the Santiago case, 
numbers lost their lives-not because the build- 
ing was on fire, but because t.
ere was a desperate 
rusk at the door. Half a dozen men capable of 
self-control, might save as many thousand lives, 
by urging this on a crowd at the critical moment, 
and by saying" 1Ve will go the last." 
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gratitude, decency, had gone to sleep for a while. 
O'Connell called Wellington a "stunted cor- 
poral," and Almnley a "bloated buffoon," and 
Disracli the )onngcr "a lineal descendant of the 
impenitent thief." One Cocling had cast him- 
CIUl'TER 'II. WilEY WILLI
 TIlE FOURTII self into space in a parachute, and, coming into 
WAS KIKG. I contact with the earth, was smashed to death. 
THE epoch, there was no denying it, was a .\ crafty Frenchman lured many hundreds of 
wild and dissolute one. The imprint of the simpletons into taling ticlets for a passage in 
Regent's cloven foot had not y('t worn away. his navigable balloon or aërial ship. Then, 
A man was upon the throne. He made a de- timeously, he ran a\)ay, and left them with their 
carous king enough in his old age, mainly through ticlets, and an empty bag of oiled silk. There 
the influence of a pious and admirable wife; but were people who did not belie\'e in steam. There 
his 
outh had been the converse of reputable. were others who did believe in it, but held that 
The sons of George the Third had not eontri- locomotives and paddle-steamers were only the 
buted in any great degree to t he elevation of precursors of the end of the world. Meall" hile, 
the moral tone of the countrr. The trial of Chat \[oss had been drained by Stephenson, and 
Queen Caroline, and the private life of George BruneI was piercing the Thames Tunnel. But 
the Fourth, had done a good deal to\\ards de- nothing was settled. "Kobody knew where any- 
pra1,'illg the national manners. There were no thing was to end. Steam and scepticism and 

'oung princesses save one, the Hope of En;;- tractarianism and 
Iurl1hy's weather almanack, 
land, "horn her good mother kept sedulously the abolition of slavery and the labour of ehil- 
aloof from the polluting atmosphere of the age. dren in factories, lions and ti
ers at Drury Lane, 
The Duchess of h.ent and her daughter went and the patents taken a\\ ay therefrom, and from 
tranquilly about from" atering-plaee to watering- Cm ent Garden too; commutation of tithes and 
place, and gathered shells and", eeds upon the reform of municipal corporations, charity com- 
I I sands, and visited poor people in their cot- missions and the new Poor-law, chartism, trades- 
ta
c<:, and sat under evangelical ministers, and unionism and the unknoml tongues; ocean of 
I allo" cd the age to go b
, and to be as \\ ild and pamphlets; new clubs starting up all over the 
di
solute as it ebose. They hoped and \\ ailed West-end ; pigtails, lnee-breeches and hair- 
for better times, and the better times came powder beginning to be laugbed at; the 
at last, and have continued, and \\ill endure, Chancellor jumping up and down on the \\001. 
I we trust. sael. like a parched pea in a fire-shovel, inste:ul I 
Party spirit ran high. We Imd been on the of gravely doubting and doubting for )ears, and 
verge of a revolution about Catholic Emaneil1a- working no end of misery and ruin, as Chancellor I 
t ion, of another about Parliamentary Reform. Eldon had done: all these things, \\ ith Irish out- 
Ever) thing" as disorganised. There were com- rage", colonial discontents and embarrassing rela- I 
missions sitting upon everything, "it h a \ iew to tions with foreign po" ers (order reigned in War- 
tI.c abro:ation of most things. Barristers of saw, and "\ïvent les Polonais!" in Paris meant 
SL. en ) ear.: standing, fattened upon the treasures the eref',ion of barricades and a tussle bet\\een 
wrl'ng from the sineeurists, and the pension- the blouMs and the o:>oldiery), made up a chaotie 
holders of the old Black Book. Commissioners whirlwind of sand anù pebbles and brickbats 
aud inspectors becnme as grert a nuisance and and scraps of paper, the whole accompanied by 
L\1l"d o n to the country as the clerks of the Pipe a prodigious noise, dri, in
 peaceably-minded 
or tb.. Tellers of the Exchequer had been. people half blind, and half deaf, and parcel- 
EhIJ body had hi., theory for regenerating so- mad. 
cie"Y, but li\c1.ed sincere faith in his own }
rancis Blunt, Esq., and )Ionsieur Constant, 
11 tnLD1J; and so, after a whilr, d . rt d them. had left Stùckwell shortly after ele\en o'e' cle. 
It w

 a rei
 of terror withuut much blood, The haclney-coachman had been "ell paid, and 
Tl. ""tfare ,,""as m"lstly on(" of W .Ird, and prin- promi
"d an extra f .. for spred; but the era d 
I il--' abu..:vp langurgr bLinz in v("-' 
mun
 npid Han )illS was) et to r0l1.l(' and it 1,US n arly 
pd:edlyW1 nruI'ulous party-\\rih _ft. lkverenee, I midnight when th two j -.led hoI':)cs that w...w 
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the vehicle clattered over 1Vestminster Bridge, 
}Ir, Blunt felt so exhausted that he was com- 
Ii pelled to descend at a tavern on the Surrcy side 
of the bridge and refresh himself with a slllall 
glass of brandy. He re-entercd the coach, making 
"Wry faces, and declaring the liquor abominable, 
Constant treated the coachman to a glass of ale) 
but did not presume to accompany his master 
to the bar of the tavern. He partook, ontsidc, 
of a moderate sip of his own from a small 
pocket-flask. 
"1Vhy didn't )OU tell me you had something 
to drink "ith you?" said Blunt, pettishly, as 
he saw his companion replace the flask in a side- 
pocket. 
"I could not venture to ask monsieur-" 
began the valet, gravely. 
"I dare say you couldn't, Constant. You're 
a sly fox, and always keep the best of the game 
to ) ourself, Here, give me the bottle. I have 
need of a little Dutch courage to-night." 
)1r, Blunt took a pretty heavy draught of the 
Dutch courage, which was, indeed, the very 
best French cognac. He took a pretty deep 
draught of it, for a man of such delicately-strung 
nerves. 
"Capital brandy," he murmured, smaeking 
his lips. "You have a talent for buying the 
best of everything for 
'ourself. Why on earth 
did you allow me to go into that atrocious gin- 
palace ?" 
"It is for monsieur to lead the way." 
" And for you constantly and careflùly to avoid 
following me, and to allow me to fall into the 
lions'den, Constant, do you know what I have 
to do to-night ?" 
"To be bold, and to win." 
"You have taught me how to manage the one. 
I think I can depend on my own presence of 
mind for tho other. But do you know how 
much I want?" 
"Monsieur's wants are extensive." 
"And so are ) ours, monsieur the sleeping 
partner. Egacl, unless I rise from the table a 
"inner of five thousand pounds I am a ruined 
man !" 
"Monsieur's creditors indeed are pressing." 
"The creditors be hanged," Francis Blunt, 
Esq., returned, with much equanimity. "It isn't 
for them I shall have to sit up till five o'clock 
this morning. But there are debts of honour, 
Constant, that must be paid. I owe Carlton 
fifteen hundred. I owe the Italian prince, what's 
his name ?- Marigliano-a monkey. I must send 
that she-wolf of mine, a hundred pounds before 
to-morrow afternoon, or she will be crawling 
after me as usual. And then my ready money is 
all gone, or nearly so. I don't think I've got 
fifty pounds in my pocket. I've dropped over 
sixty p01111ds at that school at Clapham, Rhodo- 
something House, to pay for that little brat:- 
br your advice, Monsieur Jean Baptiste. I tell 

uu, I must have five thousand pounds out 
of Debonnair before sunrise, or I am done. I 
mu:>t Lave ready money to go abroad with, and 
.1 
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then Dobree has most of my valuablcs; and 
then there are your wages, Constant." 
"And m) commission, if monsieur 11Ieases." 
"And your commission, most immaculate of 
commercial agents. Five per cent, is it not? 
You go abroad with me, Constant, so that you 
know I am perfectly safc. By the way, you 
couldn't manage to take the hundred to the she- 
wolf to-night, could you?" 
" Ready money is not very plentiful," returned 
the valet, after some consideration; "but I 
think I can contrive to obtemperate, by a I 
little fincssing, to monsieur's demand, :Might I 
I, however, ask him to promise me one little I 
thin 0' ?" I 
" '\lmt is it, Constant: a rise in your wages ?" 
")Ionsieur's service is sufficiently remunera- 
tive," answereù the valet, and I believe he spoke ! 
with perfect sincerity. " It is not that." 
".What then ?" 
" Not to touch the dice to-night. As an 
amusement, they are admirable; as a commercial I 
operation, they are destruction." 
" Confound the bones, I know they are," Mr. 
Blunt, with some discomposure, acknowledged. 
"If I had stuck to the coups 
-on taugbt me 
at Vanjohn, I should have made ten thousand 
this season alone. I never get that infernal 
box in my hand without coming to grief in some 
way or other. And yet what money I have 
won !" 
" And what money lost !" 
"Your answer is unanswerable. Yes; I will 
promise 
'ou. I will keep my head cool, and 
won't touch ivory to-night." 
" You are going to Crockford's ?" 
"Must go there, you know. Shan't stop an 
hour. The only way of luring my pigeon out." 
" And then P" 
" To the umbrella-shop, of course. The worthy 
Count Cubiol'd will expect his commission on 
the transaction, for permission to play Vanjohn 
in his sanctum. Everybody wants his com- 
mission now-a-days, I wonder Langhorne, of 
the Guards, doesn't ask for fifteen per cent for 
having introduced me to Debonnair." 
" You will be able to afford it if you only 
follow the instructions I gave )OU. You-I 
mean monsieur-must keep his heaù very cool, 
and, as much as possible, his eyes fixed on his 
opponent. Monsieur must never lose his temper, 
and must never grow tired. Then, if he takes 
care, and Debonnair is gris enough, he will 
win his five thousand and more before morn- 
ing.' 
" I believe I shall. Five thousand pounds are 
more than five thousand louis, most unsophisti- 
cated foreigner. 1Vhere are ne? Oh, Charing- 
cross. We'll get rid of this ramshaclle old tub 
here. I shall go to the club, have D. "arm bath, 
and then-" II 
"To St. J ames's-street ?'. 
" No. Gamridge's. After that, tbe business of 
the evening will commence. The night is young 
yet. It isn't a qual ter-past twelve." 
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., I .1\ thel. 
vre have -" 11 Il..>ur to ll' .vc 
I n lr;-' 
"1':' nt:
, )\.IU will }Jaf"r tlmt honour, mo.t 
courteous COlldtant. You may ah.o have the 
hunour úf !o
a)in
 out as late a" JOU like on thi., 
I sidr of .,;x: for 1 c n't expent 
o be home he fore 
tha
 time; but pIe, se sit up for me, that )'OU lllay 
I lnow tile re::.ults of the call1V:....n. It may be 
an .\u terlitz, )OU know, but it may turn out a 
" ate duo. Guod night. I ha\ c no ,ices to 
warn ) ou ß rainst, for ) ou don't secm to be 
troubled v. ith any-or else you are up to them 
aU, o.lud kecp them very dark indeed." 
And so sa) iug, Mr. Blunt wavcd his halld to 
his bod
 rvant, and strode away in the direction 
of Pall Mall. 
The \.Ilet paid the èoachman five shillings in 
excc...s of his fare, at \\ hich jan-ey drove a\\ ay 
rcjoiein!j. His master had flung him his cloak 
hefo..} lca\ing, sayin!; that he would put on an 
ov rc .J.t, li
hter in texture, at his club. Jean 
Baptiste Constant enveloped himself in this 
g'almen t , but did not throw it into any melo. 
dramatic folds, It ce......ed to be the mantle of a 
B) ronic-Iooling patrician. It was now merely 
thc c l "o.lk of a hi
hly accomplished gentleman's 
valet, who knew his cloak and \...ept it. 
u 1 C.3," murmured 
Ionsicur J cau Baptiste Con- 
stant very softly to himself, as he \\ alked round 
the hoardin
 of those old 
Iews once occupy- 
ing th" area of 'l'rafalgar-square, but then just in 
l)rlJ('n
s of demolitiou, "it m,\y be Austerlitz, 
and it .may be "\ Vaterloo-more than Waterloo 
'I -it lllay eml in 8t. Helcna and captivity, and 
de. lh. _\h! je tiens I'enfant. :\.11, that dear 
l aId mhob at Cutchapore "Ito 'Hites such 
I l)reltr letters about his little niece. Ah! Ie 
bcau jeu que Ie vingt et un, Allons \oir la 
Lom e." 
It "as rather late at night to pay a ,isit to a 
she-wolf; but Monsieur Constant seemed bent 
on th . enterprise, and di\ iug into st. Martin's. 
lane, and through the mazes of Cranbournc-alley, 
,\ as ,cry soon in Leicester-place, Leicester- 
squ_.
. 
CII \PTEr.. 'III. TIIE IIÔTI:L R.\T \PLAY. 
I DO
'T know what has become of the llôtel 
Rat .p1-n in thl.se dars. The neighbourhood of 
" La) l.. ...terrC-3
lUal"l''' is no more exempt from 
mutability than its Auglo-S...
on vicinage; and 
lL pLn may ha\ e faded into Gecadenee, or 
und< þ'i)ne an aristocratic change of name, or 
maJ haf b.. 1 swept away altogethcr. It is 
m,t a n atter of much consequenec. I am treat- 
ing i)f the :) 

r '30; and in '30 the Uab.plan 
flou"i :. ù e\...

 ::ngly, and was \ery much the 
IF.' I Hat qJ n iud(
d. 
D Rata '1n kept it. Hr wa" a 
l"OSS f
t 
F...nehL..\D. He looked not only a hndhrd, 
but a cook; aDll a capihl c')ok he was. -Who 
lar.:.. r t 1-.,llntc; hould him. If be f\t. and R'1_ 
ta l').U ,t.'S I Lfd.l all ver. lIe \',ft Llte.m t 
m.clo14 '15-1->(" ;l'g .n11l it i., 1) 
ble t ) "ùn" :H", 
aud his face, like that of many other fat men, 


\\ 
 poñe('tl)' palc and colourk The great ' I 
art of figurf"-paintcrs is, I have h(' rd, dextcr- 
ou:.ly to rC}Jrc I1t tksh that h n n · an adventi. 
tious teint bi' Ilé in imlllcdi.J.te ju'ttapvsition 
\\ ith white linen. For this reason tbe clumsy I 
paiutrrs, when they give us a man or woman 
dressed in v. hite, usually maLe the flesh swarthy, 
or sallow, or san
uinolent. Rubtns is consi- ' I 
dered to have been the only painter who reaUy 
triumphed over the difficulties of cbair cantre 
ling-c. His successors shQl.lld have come to the I 
llûtelllataplan aud studied its proprictor. Ita. 
tap Ian was head cook in his own hutel, and wore 
the ortbodox costume of chef. His jacket, his 
nightcap, hi... long apron, his duck trousers, his 
slippers, were all white, and dirty '\\ hite. His 
face and hands were dirty white too, and 
et 
the contrast between his lineaments and his 
habiliments was marked \\ ith satisfactory 
strength. It was thc tc
ture, perha} ", that did 
it. Olherwi<;e, face and garments "ere identic.iI. 
He looled lile a pierrot who had 
rown fat. 
No, he didn'r, he looked like what he was-a 
cook. 
Rataplan's countenance was so scamed and 
pitted with traef"S of the small-pox, that his 
checks presented a not remote rf"scmblance to 
one of his 0\\11 colanders. lIe had ,"elY little 
bair, and that ,\&5 grey, and cropped clo e to his 
head à la malcontent, and all but concealed 
under Lis nightcap. 
ot a trace of beard or 
\\hi::.ker or moustaehc, did he show. Perhaps 
the be..t of the fire had dricd up the capillary 
forces,or the steam of many saucepans had acted 
as a depihtory. lIe was spla.,hed in many places 
with ancient gravy, giving him the appC1ranee of 
a blotted !okin of parehmeut. He wore ear- 
rings. He had a thin gold ring on his left 
hand to tongue; aud, strange to tell, Rataplan 
wore 0\ er his heart a tliseolourcd red ribbon 
sewed on the breast of his jaclet, and which he 
declared to be that of the .French LC3ion of 
Honour. 
"Received from the hand of the Emperor 
himself on the field of Arcis-sur-Aube," he was 
aee.lstrm.ed to sa). "C'est là que nous avons 
flanqué IDle raelée à c s c3.nailles d' Autrichiens. 
Et les Co
aqu( s! he:U! e'
t D
 lré Rataplan 
qui leur donna à boire et a manger en lS13. Ma 
parole d'honneur, je les ai acc,-JlLuoodCJ à. touks 
s:mees ee03 C ll i UL ." 
lIe declared that he had the ero
 of the 
Legion it. elf, u )-!,l'" r" in a bo.... lie had not 
al\\a
s been a coo.... Dl,.,i.é Ratapl.&n had 
,,'rved ill tho Gl.lhtl.\.rl.l
. He had fo,,
ht at 
the Bpresina. lIe had been at Leip ;c. He 
lly mb -tl Wat("t"loo becau"o the r(>""Írnent 

o whie}- hc belon
("d had been btationf"d be- 
hind the L"Iire. "Et on m'a alII' It. bÚg1nd 
de Ill. Loire, moi qui vous park!" he "ould 
liis I"('l'Pimnnt. he shteù, was the Trente- 

;. me Ll .; bui U-; bis h...LH .s \\ould ob- 
f ill1t t Iy rLl u to b I... TlJ \t a "oldier oi 
the Grand .ArlllY should become all hotel-keel)er, 
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I or a cook, was no such very astonishing thing; 
but that so corpulent a m::m 
hould ha\ e serycd 
in the light infantry exceeded reason and p1'o- 
, : , I bability. He endeavoured to reconcile assertion 
with fact, by stating that he had been drum- 
I ' , I major to the Thirty-seventh. But his audi- 
tors remained obstinately incredulous. As a 
sapper and miner, as a heavy cuirassier, as a 
grenadier of the Old Guard, even, they were 
willing to accept him; but they declined all 
credence to his ever having been a <<light 
bob." 
Hc appealed to his wife, "
Iadame Rataplan 
was my comrade," he would say, "She was 
cantinière to the Trente-septième. She gave her 
own tabatière once to the Emperor, when he ","as 
out of snuff. Davoust has taken la goutte from 
her, oyer and over again. :Monsieur Ie Princc 
d'Eckmuhl "as ycry partial to :Madame Ra- 
taplan." 
To which, Madame, who was a meek brown 
little woman, usually habited in a chintz bed- 
jacket and a petticoat of blue serge, as though 
she had never had time thoroughly to equip her- 
: I self in feminine attire after resigning the tunic 
and pantaloons of a cantinière, would reply: 
"T'as rmson, mon homme. C'est moi-z-aussi 
II qu'a servi Ie Grand Homme." 
They were all frantic in their fanaticism for 
the memory of the great man, In a dozen rooms 
of the Hôtel Rataplan, his portrait was hung. 
There was a l)laster statue of him in the hall; 
an ormolu bust over a clock in the coffee-room. 
Rataplan would have called his hostelry the 
I Hôtel Napoléon, but for tbe entreaties of his 
: 1 wife, who represented that the establishment 
was of so humble a character, that to affL'i the 
I , : I name of the Great 
ran to it would be desecra_ 
tion. He did a very comfor1#ble business under 
the more bumble sign of the Hôtel Rataplan, 
" I howeyer. 
:M. Rataplan had two children. Désiré, his 
I son and heir, was away in France, head waiter 
I at Calais, until in the fulness of time it should be 
his lot to assume the direction of the establish- 
ment in Leicester-place. " I should have placed 
I him sous les drapeaux, to serve his country as a 
soldier," said the paternal Rataplan, <<but what 
is that flag, what is that caricature of the tricolor 
I see now! 


I, 


Hélas! soudain tristement il s'écrie : 
C'est un drapeau que je ne connais pas. 
All! si jamais YOUS vengez la patrie, 
Dieu, mes enfants, vous ùonne un ùeau trépas!" 


He was very fond of quoting Béranger's Vieux 
Sergent, althougll he certainly looked much more 
like the foolish fat scullion in Tristram Shandy, 
than a relic of the Empirc. He had a daughter, 
Adèle, aged seventeen, whose only duties until 
she was old enough to be marricd were, as her 
parents understood those duties, to keep her 
c)'es cast down, and to divide her time between 
needlework and the pianoforte. She had a 
tambour-frame in the office of the botel, and a 


pretty little cottage piano in her own little 
sitting-room; and she pIa) ed and sewed and 
kept her e
-es cast down, with exemplary assi. 
duity. 
Stay! The list of tbe family is not quitc com- 
plete. There was a very large poodle dog by the 
name of Azor, who in ).outh had been a sprightly 
animal. capable of going through the martial 
e:l.ercise and performing numerous other t,ricks, 
by means of which poodles have ere this won 
fame and fortune for their masters, 011 the public 
stage, But Azor had grown lazy from long pos- 
session of the run of his teeth, in such a land of 
honey as the kitchen of an hotcl. Formerly he 
used to be shaved, but was now aUowed to wear 
the totality of his shaggy coat, so that he re- 
sembled a small Polar bear quite as much as a 
laI'
e poodle, 
}-'inal1
', there was at the Rôtel Rataplan a 
prodigious old woman, who was called La :Mère 
Thomas. Nobody could tell with precision who 
she was. Some said she was Rataplan's grand. 
mother. Others, that she was madame's aunt. 
She \"as evidently a kinswoman, for she tutoyéd 
the whole family, called R1.taplan mon bichon, 
and his wife ma biche, and occasionally boxed the 
ears of Adèle. La :Mère Thomas ",as of im- 
mense, but uncertain age, Her complexion was 
of a fine mahogany colour, and she wore a mous- 
tache that might have been envied by many a 
subaltern in the Lifc Guards. On her chin, too, 
there sprouted sundry h:1Írs, which, but for her 
otherwise jovial appearance, would have given 
her an uncomfortable family likeness to one of 
the witches in Macbeth. La J\1ère Thomas wore 
a crimson and yellow pocket-handkerchief bound 
lightly round her head and tied in a bow in front, 
another silk bandkerchief crossed over her ample 
bosom and, tied behind her very much in the 
style adopted by the engaging damsels resident 
in the lleighbourhood of Ratcliff Highway, a 
large gold cross at her neck, a skirt of some 
indescribable fabric and of no colour at aU- 
people said it had originally been a flannel 
petticoat pieced with a soot-bag-and carpet 
slippers, like an upholsterer's assistant. She 
snuffcd continually from one of those little tin 
boxes witIl a petforated top, like those which are 
used to keep gentles for fishing in. She was the 
night porter at the Rôtel Rataplan; and tra- 
vellers, whom she had let in very late, declared 
that she habitually smoked a short pipe after 
two in the morning. Her conversation was not 
copious. lIer English was monos
.llabic, and 
not abundant, although she had been at least 
ten Jears in tbis country, She was a hearty old 
soul, however, and \"er)- fond of beer, which she 
drank by the quart. 
Suell was the Rataplan family, They were a 
good-natured group, all very fond of one another, 
and quarrelling very seldom: as is the foolish 
manner with these French peoplc. 
The hotel was conducted without the slightest 
ostentation, but was, nevertheless, a sufficiently 
prospcrous speculation. It 'was emincntl)T Frencl1. 
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Turning from I.eict',>tf'r-place into the III tel,} u 
n.i..ht h.L\e fancied H,ur
clf at once in rl..nel - 
, I not neces
arily in l)
ris, but in some pru\ iw :.1.1 
to\\n, The hall "tL
 flagged \\itb the samL dirty 
marble. deeor.Lted \\ ilh the same sham bronzf's, 
toml hung \\ith the same array of shrill tinUing 
bells. The \\ aIls were gay \\ ith the same 
Lighly decorated placards re1.LtÍng to chocolate. 
corn plasters. bills. cJn..tic eor
eb, and hotels at 
Gene\ a, Lille, Dunlirk-or, continentally else. 
where. There was a litHe poky office, \\ ith 
pigeon.llOles for the lodgers' candlestiels, and 
numbered l1htes and hooks for tbeir leys; a 
f!reen-shaded lamp on the e
eritoire ; limp, green, 
shagreen-cO\ ered registers to keep the neeounts 
in; a long low ann-chair covered \\ ith Utrecht 
'\"Chet, for Mademoiselle Adèle; another. higher 
I and black leather covered. for La 
lère Thomas. 
I 
Iadame Uataplan was seldom seen in the upper 
re.;ions. She was, in fact, head chambermaid, her 
assi..tant being a dirty Irish girl, "ith a face like 
, I a kidne
' potato, and many chilblains, who got on 
\ cry "ell" ith the Rataplans principally Cor the 
reason that the\'" were all Roman Catholics. The 
sallc à manger'was a long low room, uncarpeted, 
and the floor becs\\al.ed; Curnished "ith the 
usual array of rlliìh-bottomed chairs, the usual 
litter of half-emptied wine bottles, dingy napkins 
in dingier bone rings, lnives that wouldn't cut, 
forks beling their proper complement of prongs, 
copies of the Sièele and the Charivari seven 
da}s old. and a big mezzotint engrming after 
Horace Vernet, representing Kapoleon ri
ing 
" from the Tomb. L\er}thing \\as \ery French 
indeed, E\ er} thing \\ as veQ door indeed. There 
' I I was a table d'hôte 6\ ery day at half-past six, 
at ",hich the cookery nas admirable and the 
wines ",ere dete
tablc. The hotel "as gene- 
II r:1l1y full of foreigner
. The lliItaplan elientèle 
abroad \\as extel15ive; and foreign \isitors to 
En;;l:md "ere accustomed to dcelare that, al- 
thou
h the hotel accommodation of perfidious 
Albion \\ as in general e\.ecrable, that offered by 
the lIôtel Hataplan was passable, mais diablement 
cher. They did not seem to be aware of the 
po
sibility of any hotels nisting an} where in 
London out of Leicester-place, or at least" Lay- 
cesterre-squarr," 
Rataplan, thcn, prospered. lIe OlÙ}" kept one 
waiter: a 
'oung man from Alençon, named 
Antoine, with a red head and a face lile a fox. 
This serviteur appeared by day in a \\ aistcoat 
I with black calico sleeves and baggy }Janbloons 
of blue canvas terminating in stoclin;; feet. 
At table d'hôte time he attired himself in the 
black tail-coat and white erayat de rigueur, and 
carried a serviette ill lieu of a feather broom 
under his arm. lIe" as very good natured, and, 
sa\ e on the que
tion of the rceloning, passably 
honest. He had taught the Irish sen ant girl to 
play IJiquet "ith him, and, \\ hen any of the 
lodgers "anted a little quiet gambling, Antoine 
was alwa) s ready with a port. ble roulette box 
\\ ith au ivory ball. lIe did not apl)ear to ehe:J.t 
until he \\ as Cound out. 


I ll.1vC forgotten to state that from basement 
to roof the llôtel Hat..q,Ian s.nLlt \ ery stronoly 
of tobaceo-sll1ole. 


SPORT ON TIlE KA
I.LL:ESS FJELD. 


TAUt of laughin
-gas! It is nothing to the 
effect the bracing air of the KOr\\cgian }'jdds 
has upon the frame. "bether the amount of 
O'\J gell one inhales up there, produces a too 
g-reat \\ car-and-tear of the system, is a physio. 
logical que
tion I don't feel competent to enter 
upon; but I incline to think the reverse to be 
the case, "hen the quantity of carbon assimilated 
in the shape of prO\ isions is taken into account. 
On the Ijelds a man is alnays hungry, If 
ever I "ere reduced to such straits as to be 
obliged to devour my shooting-boots, in default 
of better diet, I could do so up there \\ ith greater 
complacency and relish than cl
e\\ here. 
I am what is termed an "old hand" in 
Xorway, and have been in the habit of spendin
 
my summers there for a number oC years; and 
when I have had my fill of catching salmon. 
and of eating them (and when the nlOsquitoes 
have had their till of me), I repair to the 
Fjelds to pay my attentions to the grouse and 
reindeer. Norway is the safety-yah'e for all my 
ailments. .Whether it is the air, or the sea- 
passage, or the "roughing," or the sharp 
cxercÌse, certain is it, that when I get bael to 
England, I feel better in body and ill mind. 
'!his last ycar, 1803, our party consisted of 
four. Tents, canteen, rods. dogs, and guns 
were all packed up. and we had secured berths 
on the old Seal1dinavian. 
Let us hasten over that horrid Korth Sea. 
and pass over all the troubles to which flesh 
is heir on a rough passage, as quickly as 
possible. It was as brIght a day as you could 
\\ ish to see. when", e found ourselvcs on board 
the" Skibladncr" at Eidsvold, the southern end 
of the beautiful Miösen Lake. Of course the 
first thing \\ e did there, was to li.
ht our pipes 
\\Ìth some of the H Uedste Tabak subter 
Solem," other\\' ise called Petum, costing the 
respectable sum of not quite tenpence the 

 01"\\ egian pound. 
I take it for gral1ted that the l1iösen Lake 
has been so frequently described, that further 
remarks on it \\ ould be superfluous. So. in- 
stead of the scenery, I will devote a fen lines 
to some of our Cellow-passengers. 
'The boat ,\ as cro" ded. S1. nans' F..lir in 
Chri;:)tial1a was just over, and the timber-mer- 
eh.mts were returning to their homes from the 
metropolis. 
\ jolly set of fellows those Bönder 
\'a ere, and. to judge from the quantity of 
champagne they consumed. I should say. \\ ell 
off. Among our passenO"ers \\ as an ElIgh
h girl, 
\\ho in company "ilh lkr elderl) parent. "as 

oil1g to fish salmon on the "estern coast. 

he \\ ore a felt hat, ,\ ith a feather 51 uck in it 
011 one side in the most jaunty m.L1mer, find 
a dark blue yachting jacket \\itb bra35 buttO
15 
and poelcls, and a ÙIC;)S of the SIlIDC nmtenal 
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 a little lower than half way down a the individual denounced, but perhaps thcy 1\-ere 
I pair of th
 neatest legs I ever saw. These dear intended for the benefit of futliTe Enrrlish tra- 
i ,l legs were eased in bright sealing-wax red stock- yellers. But I was glad to see, on reh{'rning- by 
ings, shooting boots "ith brass eyelet-holes, the samc route, that some others of your coun- 
II aud hra&s-bound heels. Add to her other trymen had felt disgusted at bis renìarks, for I 
charms, that shc could "snakke Norsk," and found at one place, entered below one of his 
say "Tak," and "V ær saa god," with thc comp.laints,' 'l'his olll grumbler ought to have 
prettiest ail' imaginablc. remamed at home;' and at another, 'I h::lve to 
As she and I were both bound on the same complain that I found no toothpicks at thi
 
errand, nameh-, to lill salmon, we soon entered station;' and' ::\Ir. - does not secm to have 
into eonversåtion, She had never flv-fished enjoyed his trip overmuch.' " 
before, though shc averred she could throw a " I rather think I know the man you mean," 
fly pretty '
ell. I" as curious to learn how I said. 
she had acquired the art. :Dut now the boat had arrived at Lillehammer, 
" I used to get Bob, the gardener's boy," she so bidding adieu to our friends, we hastened up 
said, "to stand at a respectable distance, and to the inn. Early next morning we started 
then I ,",ould make casts at him till I could for our fishing quarters, where ",""e remaiued 
touch almost any button on hi.3 waistcoat. "When three ,"\ eeks, meeting with fair success, at the 
I had practised throwing, loug enough, I would end of which wc found ourselves only too glad 
cry, "1\0\\', Bob, hook on!' and so Bob fastened to go up to what I shvll call Nameless Fjeld, 
the end of his line round a button, and, ima- "here I had had a small shooting-box knoe1..ed 
gining himself a s
lmon, rushed off as fast as he up. I purposely omit the name ofthe Fjeld, as I 
could. 'Now, Bob, up stream; now jump!' have a great desire to keep this bit of ground to 
and then I lower the end of my rod." mn;elf. Pardonable selfishness! 
"Quite right," I said; "I see ) ou know all 'It is not my purpose to enter int 0 a detailed 
about it." account of our manner of living up there. :Kor 
" And then, when we were both fairly out of how we feasted like princes on trout, char
 rrper, 
breath, I would call out, 'Now, Bob, come and venison, cloud-berries and cream from a nPlgh- 
be gaffed!' .And so ended my morning's prac- bouring' Sæter;' neither will I recount all our 
tice !" sport ing ad '"entures, and how Bogus U'ould spend 
If there had not been so many spectators, I all his time in going after an imag-inary bear, 
would bave offered mv services there and then ,,'hich of course he never saw, and which, I be- 
to act the salmon. i'm sure she could have lieve, nobody ever did see; Iwill merely recount 
hooled me easy enough! the deeds of September 4th: a day ever memo- 
There was one old 1\orwegian on board, and a r
ble in the sporting annals of Namele
s :Fjeld. 
cynical dog he \\ as. He could speak English It was our custom to divide our forces so 
pretty ,,-cll, and seemed rejoiced at having the that only two went out reindeer hunting, while 
opport.unity of speaking it with a native. The the others remained near home, to pay their 
following is the "burthen of his tale" put in attentions to the ryper and ptarmigan, and to 
better English than he useù: catch trout and char, with which the small tarns 
"What a queer lot of fellows you English and "becks" abounded. This day it was 
are," he said, after "e had spoken together for Bogus's turn to go reindeer hunting with me. 
a while, " coming all this way to catch fish, and It was as lovely a morning as ever hunter saw, 
to hunt deer. Besides, you do a ,,-onderfullot when we left our quarters at four in the morn- 
of harm to our peasantry." ing. "\Ve bent our steps to a part of the Fjeld 
"How so!" I said. " lVe pay pretty well where the othel' two had secn a large herd of 
for our amusement." deer the day before, but had been unable to get 
! I "Much better stay at home," growled my near them. 
! ' friend. "You are so inconsistent; at one time After a long and tedious walk, halting e,-cry 
you overpay, at another you underpay. If few minutes to sweep the horizon with our 
i some of you are munificent, others are mean and glasses, we arrived at the spot where we ex- 
! ' stingy to a degree. Our simple-heartcd people peeted to find them. Not a horn could we see, 
can't understanù such treatment, You do them But there were signs that there had been a 
as much harm by paying grandly, as by paying large number there only very recenth-, for we 
meanly." could see "here they had been cropping the 
I couid not but acknowledge that there was a Alpine ranunculus, their favourite "bonne- 
truth in his remarks. bouche," The dog began to sniff about, and, 
"To give you an instance," he added; "last after satisfying himself that there was nothing 
year I met one of your countrymen, and he cer- close by, seemed as if he caught scent of them 
tainly maintained the character you bear of being at a long distance. The boy who accompanied 
a nation of grumblers. At every station at which us held him lightly in leash, and we determined 
he stopped, some complaint was entered in the to follow him in any direction he might choose. 
road-book. :K ow 'he had been kept wai ting We walked on, perhaps for an hour, when all 
ten minutes for horses,' or ' he had been charged at once we detected the herd at about three 
i an exorbitant price for a cup of coffee,' or English miles distant. 
il'the station-master was an extortionate rascal.' ,re could see them quite plainly through our 
I L or co urse, all these rema rks were Hehrew to gla 5:'es, and counted lIlore than a hlllldred, 
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II some of t hl1l1 =:.plrndid I r!!f' fe ' mW A <; b \d 
luck" ould have it, tlu re \\ a lar
" extent of 
marshy ground to ere , br.oh' w ("mId ,,:rt 
near them. 0\\ r thi;: w \Vormpd oUT::lehes 
aloD!;" . 1ake fa'ìhi n, mtJ JI,\' cr. ('pin
, but oeca- 
sionall) ta
in!;' advantage ûf ,>me hugt' 
oul
f'r 
behind \,Iuch \\c could tami up erect with Im- 
punity-nl) small relief after ('rawling for a 
c01!ple of hours. 
1 had e Iculaf..d \\ e mu!'t be \\ ithin two hun- 
dred ,ards, but when we came to look for them 
not oñ" of th
1Il was to be seen. 
U }'ine "port this," 
rowled Bugus, ill a sup- 
prrs<.l('d tom', and looking- savage. 
l( Gl d yuu think so," was g'rowled back in 
return, while I was stilI S\\ eeping the horizon 
\\ith m.v gIn 1. "By JO\T! there they arc! 
Close h( nnth U"', all Iving do\\n. One, two, 
thrf'e. DI}wn! h.ef'p U;at dog quiet; that old 
buck smells mischief. ,\P ell, t hey are havill
 
their 
if'sta, so I vote we have our' ele\,l.,l1s,' as 
the servants sav at home. We \\ill "ait till 
t hey get up." -The baslet W:1S unpad.cd. I 
had gone back a little way to get a drink from 
a clear stream that came bubbling down the 
Fjeld side, and was stooping do\\ n to have a 
good pull at it, \V hen crack went Bogus's rifle. 
"Con
ound the fellow!" I thought, "there's 
the result of keeping the hammer down; 
there's an end of our sport." But there he 
"as, standing up and yellmg like a mad J ndian. 
Crack" ent the other barre1. Tn vain I looked 
round to ser the deer on mv flank, But ao:; he 
was loading again, I hurried up to him. While 
: I I had b
eu gone something had startled the 
animals, he said, and they had suddenly got 
up. Of course it was absurd to wait for me, 
so he had taken aim at the nearest buck and 
fired. He felt sure he had hit, but the smole 
had blown back iuto his eyes, and prevented him 
from seeing. 
" But what made you slIrick in that insane 
manner?" I asked. 
"Oh, that was a dodge old' Ole,' my hunter 
in Valders, taught me-at all events, it suc- 
ceeded, for they all stopped as if terrified, and 
I kuow I hit \\ith mv second b:J.rrel." 
" W cll! let us seè." 
At about one hundred and se\'enty yards from 
where we had stood, we fonnd two deer lying I NLVER laid by a penny till the Post-offi
 
dead, side by side. The conical bullet had Savings-banks came up. Not that I mi
htn't 
gone throuph the heart of the first, and pierced have done so, for I earned good \Va
f''3, and after 
the neel.. 01 the second, which now lay gaspiug paying all the e
J>f'nses at home, I had ah\.lJs 
in the agonie
 of death. plenty of loo...e ca...h to spend. I \\0.5 never 
II "Hollo," I cried, "you're ill luck to-da\"- wit hout money in my pocket; but ahva
... at th 
there's another decr Iving dead there on your year's end I had spent all I had rec...iH -J. I 
right.". lne\\ very well tlm I mir;ht hw
 saved a rood 
II And so there was; his second bullet bad also bit,,, ithout cuttin
 do\\ n the "ecl..ly allow...nce 
brou
ht down a deer. Three deer in two shots. to tbe mis!lus for the bouse, or [tinting my elf 
" WeU! I had better get off home with the of any re -3un:1blc enjoyment; but I had never 
lad and semI a horse back tû tale borne the be
nn the thinp-, and when I thought ah IU" 
quar:v, while you rrmain to fla, them," said doing it, I "as at a 1< !I how to !!O at- il. 
llo
us the triumphant, after a p\ill at th^ fla
k. .What I u
ed to do, when I h^d a liul lu,u") e 
:so off he \vent "ith the boy, \\ lule I procf'edcd money over and ahu'\'"e thr c
p^n ^O:, \Va"! t'J 'it 
!o my 1.1<;1.. 
ft
r the nH'.t appron"d f3
hion, But it awa:" in a dra\"'^r, and 10eL. it up; IU.J I 1 
It \\ a!l h. 
mum
 to g'rt lat( J al'd a c:torm "as I to f''lV to my. 'If, "I ""u't t"luch tl at , 
brewing: so after "aiting and waiting, I deter- but I'll put more to it from time to tinll, a...t 
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mined to tl v and find my \\3J I. a I 
c,>uld. P.lin
 up !.. Æ(" ov('
 tll( \<. n to 
protect it fn,:n the fo\. and 
Iutton , "hI 1 
\\ould othentlse ha\e c1 .our...d it, h.b d 
all, I set off, si.)"'in
, "TJlfjell'- ! t:lfj( ld ! II 
 r 
den vild(' }tcl1,"-1 J!: t no further. '1'.11' f 
old Sercltch, and he IS surf' to ap')C r. '1'1. 
was a fiue old bueL. not 11101' than 6fh " 
He was standin
 quite alone; for, it. p in tht 
season, it is usual for the large buc' t) scr 1- 
rate from the main herd. I raised my TIne an I 
let fly. 
")Iegrt 
odt sludt," cn d a 'I . :I tl">> 
ben::.t ga"e a salt) mortale and f('11 de d. Tue 
man had arrived with the hurs"', and had Wlt- 
u(,"Ised the operation. So, returnin
 to wher 
the other three lay, we plar d thrm on t

 . JIl} , 
back, and 3"'ain 
tarted homf'. . 
It seemeiÌ as if I w 'J dec:tined to h. . 'J l )ort 
t bat day; for, on dc...eendin
 into a <'..11, t 11' . 
more deer slowly trotted across my path at a 
distance of sixty paers. Ag-ain did the o.iriual 
:-avag-e nature tale posse.3ion of m', and mv 
rifle covered the leading buck niccly. But-a.ld i 
have never since rcg-retted it-a feeling Cdrnc 0\ cr 
me that we had committed enough havoc fûr 
one day, so I stoically threw up my gun, to lhe 
infinite disgust of my companion, who cursed and 
swore as a r\ orweg-ian peasant only can. 
It was one in the morning" hen wr arrived 
at home, I had had nothing to eat all day, for 
Bog'us had forgotten to leave me the provi"ion- 
bag, so, as nlay be imagined, I had a ra\'LnfJU') 
appetite. 
"Why, old fellow," said he, "\\e thought I 
you were lost, and as the trout WI re nic
ly don p , 
it was a pity to spoil them by waitinJ for you I J. I 
vain. " 
" AI\Vn
 s thoughtful!" I replied; "bnt m{lle 
yourself. useful for ,once, and get me 
omethin
 
to eat, If you don t wish me to beglll on you. 
Then for a pi)?e, and the grog. And thelll'lI tell 
you all about It." And I recounted to them my 
adventures, as I have done here, and I put a white. 
mark against Sept. 4 in my journal. 
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"hen It amounts to a hundred, I'll do some- 
thing \\ ith it-put it in the banI.., or invest it in 
a building society, or something of that sort." 
But, somehow, the money didn't grow as I ex- 
pected. You see, I always had the key of that 
drawer in my pocket, and at any time, if I ran 
a little short, through being rather free with my 
mates or going upon the spree, I had nothing 
'I to do but go to the drawer and help myself. I 
hesitated o,'er it sometimes, but never for long; 
the drawer ,vas so handy, and I used to say to 
myself, "If I take a sovereign it won't reduce 
the money much, 
nd I can put it back again 
next week. But It generally happened ,,-hen 
next week came that it wasn't convenient to put 
the money back. An
 so I ,rent on going to 
the drawer for sovereIgns and half-sovereigns, 
until the bit of money dwindled down so low 
that it wasn't worth 'keeping, It's the same 
with drink. If you make up your mind that 
you ,,"on't taste a drop for a week, and stick to 
it, you are all right; but only be persuaded to 
make a beginning-to tal.e one glass, just one, 
and you take another and another, and then it's 
aU wrong. It's the Sallie, too, I dare say, ",-ith 
swindlin , !! and robbin g Y our master: once make 

 I a bcginn'(ng, and on you go, like rolling down 
One-'free-hill on 'Whit-Monday, the further you 
go, the faster you. go. 
I : Susan used to say to me, "George, how's the 
mone:r getting on?" And she used to say it 
in a sly, sarcastic sort of way, meaning that I 
was spending it, and that it was going ,'ery 
fast. I know it was, but I didn't like to ac- 
knowledge it, and ahrays said: "Oh! it's aU 
right in the drawer, there, what's of it." 
"-'VeU, George," she would say, " you put 
away t.en pounds about a month ago, and as 
Christmas is coming on, it. will enable us to 
buy all we require, and give a little partv to 
our friends." "Yes," I would sa.y, "but 
vou 
know, my dear, that I have had to pay So- 
and-so, and So-and-so;" and then I'd name 
.certain bills, and the subscription to my lodge 
-for I'm an Odd Fellow-and add it up and 
subtract it from the ten, and Susan, not 
being good at figures, would be quite puzzled, 
and give the sum up in despair. But she 
found me out more than once. One day, when 
I came home to dinner, she says 'to me, 
"George," she says, "you left the key of the 
drawer on the mantel shelf this mornin rr ." She 
didn't look at me, hut went on c31
ing the 
boiled rabbit. :My wife is odd that way, and 
not like the generality of women. Nagging is 
not one of her faults. She doesn't say much, 
but 
he thinks tlIe more. So, w hen 
he told 
me about the key in that quiet way, I knew she 
had been to the drawer anù counted the money. 
That's ","here I don't hold with Bluebeard. He 
might have tried his \\ ife with anything but a 
secret; it is downright uureasonablc to expect 
a '" oman not to bc curious. I merely saiù 
" Oh !" in an indifferent kind of a way; but I 
am sure my looks convicted me. ÍIowever, 
, I Susan did not make any remark about the 
money bÓng nearly all gone, but, by-and-by, 
II 
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when shc was hclpin rr me to a suety dumplinO' 
sh
 says in her ysuaf demure way, "Don't ) o
: 
tlunk, Georgc, It would be a gooù thin
 to put a I , 
littlc money a"ay in the savings-bank P" "1" ell," 
I says, "it wouldn't be a bad thing", Susan," 
"N 0," she says," 1'111 sure it would'n't, and if 
I was) ou I" auld make a beginning," "1V ell," 
I says, "I would, if I knew how to go about 
it." " There's 110 difficulty about. that," Susan 
says; "you've only to go to 1Y clbeck-street, 
and put a little in, and they'll give you a book, 
and there you are." " Very well, Susan," I 
says, "I'll take your advice, and go to W elbeck- 
sheet to-morro\\'." 
I was as good :1.S my word, and nð.t day, at 
the dinner-hour, I walked up to 1Yelbeck-street 
to put in three pound ten, which was all that 
was left of the fifteen. But, 10 and behold! 
",-hen I got to the bank it was shut, and for the 
moment I thought it had broke, or the manager 
bolted with the funds, or something"; but onlook- 
ing about I noticed a brass-plate on the ",all 
with information about the bank hours, and from 
that I learned that the bank was only open three 
days a week, from ten to 1\\"0 in the morning, 
and from six to eight in the evening. I had 
come on the wrong day. I was a good bit vexed 
to have all my trouble for my pains, but Susan, 
when I told her, took it quite quiet, and says, 
"Never mind, George, you can go again on 
Saturday, when the bank is open." W ell, I 
fully resolved to go, and on Saturday morning I 
took the money with me, intending to walk over 
to the bank after my work. However, just as I 
was leaving the shop at six o'clock, who should 
I meet but an old mate of mine, that I hadn't 
seen for years. Kothillg would do for Dave but 
I must go and have a glass with him. 1Vell, 
you know, you can't refuse to drink with a mate, 
especially \\hen he's been away in Birmingham 
for ever so long, and got a holiday on purpose 
to come up and see his friends. So in we goes 
to the Yorkshire Grey and has a glass of rum- 
and-water each, and you know how the time 
slips away'" hen old friends Uleet as have been 
long parted, Dave had so much to tell me 
about Birmingham gun-barrels, and I had so 
much to tell Dave about Clerkenwell watch- 
springs, and one thing followed another, in- 
cluding glasses of rum-and.",'ater, that it '" as a 
qu.arter to eight in no time. It ",-as no use; I 
coulùn't get to 1Yelbeck-street in a quarter of 
an hour unless I took a cah, and it didn't seem 
natural like to tale a cab to go to a savings- 
bank with three pound ten: so I stopped with 
Dave and had another glass. 
1Vhen I went home and told Susan, she didn't 
sayan ffilgI"y word, but just remarkcd that I 
was very unlucl.y. You don't know how 
aggravating Susan is in that way. I'd rather 
hàve tongue-pie a good deal, than that sit-and- 
say-nothing, but think-the-more way of hcrs. 
It's wore aggranlting than saying the thing- 
right out; fur JOu can't tell what an awful 
character a quiet woman thinks you are. :For 
my part, I'd rather have teacups. Howevcr, I 
was re:solved to show Susan that I was ill 
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e-I1le t, anJ on t11f' fol1owin
 Tur<)day I got to 
the bank in good time. I didl/t find It such an 
easy matter thou
h, to put my Dloney awa
, e\ ell 
now when I '\\ as there" ith it in illY hand. There 
was such a lot of people in the b..mk that there 
was 110 getting near the counter for full a 
quarter of an hour, and when at last I did gpt 
tu it, the clerks didn't se
m inclined to take 
any notice of me. '1'\\ 0 or thne tillH s I said 
to one of them that I \\anted to put in tlm e 
pound ten, but he paid no attention, and ahva)s 
tm n d to "omC'bod) else, An old woman 
 ith 
half-a-erO\\l1 cut me out fir
t, and then I was 
elbo\\ed aside by a charity-boy with a shilling 
all in coppers. They" ere reguhr customers, 
and used to the banlmg busine-" I suppo!!e, and 
I \\, ..n't. IIowe\Cr, I got it in fit last and 
received my book, and I do assure you I felt a 10"1(1 
bkrn off my mind. When I showcd t he book 
to Susan, !!he said, "That's ri
ht, Georgc, and I 
hope )ou'll go on with it." I fully intended to do 
so then j but it's easy to intend, and not so easy 
to carry your intendings out. It's like sitting 
over a fire on a winter's night, and saying, " I'll 
get up early to-morrow morning and do oycr- 
time j" but when the morning comes, and JOU 
peep out between the clothes and see the frost 
upon the \\ indows, it's very eas) to find an e
- 
cuse for lying a ìittle lonrrer. 
Thc evening song and the mornin
 song don't. 
often agree. So it was" ith my saving. I h:1I1 
always a pretty lively recollection of the trouble 
it \\ .LS to \\ alk all the "ay to ,r clbcek-street 
after my day's work, and then to have to push 
my way through a ero\\ d of old women, and 
wait my turn at the counter. It's not worth 
doing for a few shillings, I usrd to say tu my- 
self; I'll wait until therc's more of it, and then 
put it in in a lump, So I put the shillings awa.v 
m the drawer until such time as they should 
grow to be pounds j but 0\\ ing to the key being 
al" ays handy thcy didn't, nnd what \\ ith cluD- 
nights and sprees now and then, it neyer came 
to be enough to be worth while taking down to 
Welbeck-street. 'Vhcn Christmas-time came, 
nll I had in the b:mk was the three pounds ten 
I 1ìr5t put in. Howcver, that was something, 
and as I was rather short just then, it \\ auld 
come in handy to get the Christmas extras. 
Three days before Christmas I went down to 
the banI... to draw the money out, promising 
SU5.m to come straight home with it. You 
may jud
e how mad 1 \\, '11, when the cIerl told 
me thdt I couldn't draw the mO
ley out without 
giving a weel's notice. lIcI'c was a pretty go j 
:Sus.m at home waiting for the money to get in 
the tea and sugar, thc plum
 and currants, and 
\Vh.t no., and the c3
h not to be got until after 
Christmas. "This sort of saving \\on't suit me," 
says I to myself j .. there's too much ceremony 
about it." I had to borrow the money from one 
of my mates to get the Christmas dinner, and at 
the end of the \\ecl I drcw mv money out of 
W elbcck-street, allli paid him "bacl-. j and that 
\\:LS the end of my account at th.Lt savings- 
bank. 
:t-.Lxt ycar, Susan belonged to a pudding-club 


at the grocer's, and I b on j 1 to a 
 ('h.b 
a
 the Yorkshire Grey "c bl ..m 1) P in 
SlXp 'nee a \\t.ek \ery I 1rtly after 
Iidsumm 'r. 
and, a few da)s before Chri:!tma:!, SU:t8n brourrht 
home a parcel of grocr-' 1, and I g t a go , 
and a. bottle of gin, and a bottle of ru n, We 
didn't miss the mont'y p.Lid every "e k in . ,- 
penees, and whpn the things canl" L'Jm(' th y 
".:emed lile a gift. I c;aid to Susan tlu. I 
thought this \\ u bettC'r than putting mon" J in 
the savings-bank, \\ he... th
re w Sf) mu"h 
ccremony, and 
u an thought so too. Bolt 
\\ hln :5usan's brother, J olm, who is a cashier at a 
large linendraper'
, came to dinner on Chrishlld- 
day, and we told him how '\"e had been saving, 
he burrt out a-Iaughin!!. ""'hat arc you lau
h- 
ing at?" I says. " \\ hat am I laughing at ?" 
he says, almost d-oking him!!cIr with a mouthful 
of 
oo"e-'c why, at you." "'Vhat fur," I <:a\"'). 
"For h<.in
 so jolly green," he say!!. co Joll
 I ' 
green!" I says; "IS it jolly green Lo lay by 
money for a rainy day? -lcast\\ays, fOl' 
Chri!!tmas-day, when a family require5 edras?" 
":Fiddlcsticks!" John says. "Let me ask you 
a questi( n, George." "Twenty," I sa
s j "
o 
ahead, John." .. 'Vell," he says, "when did 

 ou begin to pay into the goose-club at the 
Yorkshire Grey?" "At )lidsummer," I says. 
"And you paid in sixpence every week for 
bventv-six "ceks?" "Yes," I f3.YS, "I did." 
"" hieh made thirteen shillings, George?" 
c, E
aetly," I sa)s. ",r ell," he says, "is the 
goose and the liquor worth it:" " Judge for 
yourself, John," I says. .. Could I hue bought 
buch a goose as that yon are now partaking of 
for lCJS than t:ight-and-six in the shops Í''' 
" No," he s
ys, .. I don't think you could." 
" Very well," I says, "where's your fiddlesticks, 
and how do you make me out jolly green?" 
"Why this ,\ay, George," he says: "in tl'e 
first place, you've been losing the interest upon 
your money for six months." "That's not 
much," I says. "K 0," he says, "perhap:t not; 
but that's not all. I'll be bound to say, Georgr, 
if you'll only be candid cnough to confess it, 
that every time you went to the Yorlshire Grey 
to pay in si,,<pence to the 
oose.club, you had a 
glass of sonu
t hing ?" "I don't denv it," I 

ays; "you can't ,..
ll go to a public-house 
without havin
 a gla i." "Sometimes t"o," 
he sa'\"s " Well" I sars "sometimes t\\'o' 
pcrbaps'tllrer, ,;hen I "h
ppenecl to meet 
 
friend." "Then, let us say, George, that eY
ry 
time you wcnt to p y in sixpt:nce to the club, 
you spcnt, on an a \ emge, another si
rcnce on 
drink." .. It might be about that," I says. 
" V cry wcll then, George, upon yom 0" n 
showing, your g MC, nnd bottle of gin, and 
bottle of rum, h:n-c c(' t you six-and-Í\\ enty 
shillings, to say nothing of your Joss of timr, 
and the injury to )our constitution t1lrough 
drinking more than was good for you." .. I 
ne\er thought of it in that nay, John," I 53.J3. 
"Xo, of cour_e not, Gcm "'"'," he says; "for 
if yon had thought of it in that waJ, yon 
wouldn't hue been !ò'ueh a fool 35 to do it." 
"But you'll admi
," I s )S. "lh.t Susan h:s.s 
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had her money's-worth at the grocfr's, and not 
paid morc than she ought?" " I'm not going 
to disl'ute that," he says; "but you must re- 
nunber that the grocer has had the use of her 
m .n"y, and supposing he had failed about the 
bl'
illning of December, what "ould have be- 
come of Susan, and all the other Christmas- 
club geese? I'm surprised at a seusible man 
like you, George, doing such things, '\Vhen 
there's a Post-office Savings-bauk close to your 
door." "But," I says, "there's so much 
ceremony about savings-banks; they're only 
open certain days a "eek, and the hours are in- 
convenient for a working man, and-" "You 
don't know anything about them, George," he 
sa} ", taking me up short; "for the Post-office 
Smings-banks that have just come up are open 
every day from ten to four, and you may put 
money in, and draw it out., whenever you like," 
" ,V ell, John," I says, "I'll see about it.." 
I did see about it, and found that one of the 
Post-office banks had been opened at Bardsley's, 
the tea-grocer's, in the next street. Bardsley's 
is our post-office and money-order office as well; 
and walking up the shop through an avenue of 
sugar-loaves, I found a clerk reading the news- 
paper. 
" I want to put some money in the new bank," 
1 says. 
The clerk never said a word, but placed a 
printed paper before me to sign. I read it 
over and signcd it, thereby declaring that I 
""as not directly or indirectly entitled to any 
deposit in tbat., or any other savings-bank, and 
that I submitted myself to the rules of t.he Post- 
offiee Savings-bank. The clerk then handed 
me a small paper book, about the size cf a penny 
memorandum-book, only it had a white cover 
with the royal arms at the top, and was printed 
all over with rules and rcgulations. 
"Sign your name on that line, across the 
inside of the cover," the clerk says. . I signed 
it. "That's your signature," he says, "for 
drawing out, and you should be particular always 
to use the same one." 
I t hen handed the clerk five shillings as my 
first deposit. He took tbe money, wrote in the 
book, "Number 857. 1862. Jan. 1. - -5," 
put the post-office letter stamp for the day 
against the entry, and the thing was donc. 1 
don't think I was more than five minutes in the 
shop altogether. The very next evening, whcn 
Susall alld I were sitting at supper, the post- 
man came to the door. Susan answered him, 
and Came back with a letter in bel' band. " Lor', 
George," she says, "it's a. letter, 'On Her 
MajestJ's Service;' whatevel' can it be about? 
I sllOuldn't wonder if it was the water-rates, 
for YUIl know the man bas callcd three times, 
and-" 
"There, let's open it," I says, "that's the 
best way to find out what it's about. It's all 
right, t;nsan," I says; "it's a letter from the 
Post master-General." "And whatever does he 
want?" Susan says. "011, nothing," I says; 
" he only "Tites to say that five slnllings ha\'e 
been lJlaced to my crcdit in the books of his 
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department." ""\Y eU, it's verv condescending 
of him," Susan says, " for so little." " 1Vell,;' 
I says, "it's a guarantee that it's all right, 
anù there's his signature, 'Geo. Chetwynd.'" 
" Cheatwind!" Susan says; "are you 
ure it's 
all safe, George ?" " Safe as the bank," i says, 
"and safer; for the Queen, the two Houses of 
Parliament, and all the taxes, are security," 
I quite took a fancv to the Post-office Saviul'1's- 
bank when I found w how simple the machin
ry 
was, It was almost as handy as the drawer, to 
have a bank round the corner where you could 
buy your tea and suhar, and put your money away 
all at once, and \\ ithout ceremony. 1 was as 
pleased with it as a child" ith a pretty toy, and 
I liked the importance of receiving letters every 
llowand then "OnHedlajesty's Service." S'Jsan 
used to put the letters on tIle chimney-piece for 
people to see. It was soon the talk of the 
neighbourhood that I was bolding a corre- 
8pondence with the government, and it was 
reported that I was going to be appointed 
watchmaker to the Queen and the royal family. 
I passed tbe post-office t" ice every day on 
coming home to dinner and going back again 
to work, alld to walk in with my book and put 
away a few shillings, was just like dropping in to 
the public-house to have a glass of ale. And 
always the next day, whether it '\Vas pounds or 
shillings, I had a letter" On Rer 1I1ajesty's Ser- 
vice;" anù Susan would meet me at the door 
and say, "George, here's another letter from 
the Queen," and then we'd sit down after supper 
and count it up, and see how much I had at my 
banker's. I found putting money away in the 
Post-office Savings-bank so easy and so pleasant 
like, that I rather overdid the thing, and put 
more money away than I could spare, So one 
day I ra.n short, and had to draw out. It was 
almost as easy and ëxpeditious as drl\wing a 
cheque upon one of the big banks. At the post- 
office they gave me a slip of papel' with a form 
of withdrawal upon it, and addressed in print 
to the Postmaster-General on t he back. I had 
nothing to do but 1ìll in the number of my book, 
the amount I wanted to draw out, sign my 
name, double the bit of paper up, and shove it 
in the post. It. only took me about a minute, 
for the paper was ready gummed for sealing, 
and no stamp was required, it being marked on 
the back," On Her :Majesty's Service." It was 
two o'clock on Tuesday when I posted the letter. 
At four o'clock llext day I had an answer in the 
shape of a printed form, very similar to the notice 
paper. I had nothing to do but sign it and present 
it at the post-office, and the money was handed 
to me, the clerk marking off the withdrawal in 
my book. 
It's my belief that saving is a habit, like 
smoking, or taking snuff, or like extravagance. 
If ) ou begin it and go on with it for a little 
time, you come to ]Ja\"e a sort of passion for it. 
Whenever I had any spare easlJ, I was off to 
Bardsley's with it, and often when I thought of 
withdrawing some I didn't do it, saying to my- I 
self, "Oh, 1 can give notice to-morrow, or the 
ne
.t day, or any time I like;" and so perhaps I 
-
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".LÏted and tided over the tern I lary difficulty, 
and didn't" ithdraw at all. 
About the bcgillDing of December, in 'Sixty- 
three, when I went to put in three pounds, the 
clerk wouldn't t.tke it. "" hat's up," I M}S; 
.. going to stop?" " 1\ 0," he bays; "but if 
vuu look at the rules and regulations in your 
bou}.., )ou'll find that you ain't allowed to put 
in more than thirty pounds a year." That, I 
believl', is to protect the rf"
ul,\r baulers, and it 
m,ty be quite ri
ht, but I dun't exactly see it. 
I know this, that befort: the new year, \\ hen I 
Illight bl gin to put in again, 1 hJ.d 
le\\ ('d that 
three pound "hich the clerl wouldn t tale. If 
it did any good to the re6ular banlers, it ecr- 
tainly didn't do any good to mc. HO\
ever, at 
the end of 'sixty-three, I had fifty pounds at the 
l'CI
t-office Savings-banl, and I lIIight havc had 
sixty, only I took a holiday in Au
ust, and "ent 
down "ith Susan for a week to 
?,lr
ate, "here 
\\ e \\ ere rather free. And here I found out 
'mother advantage of this \\onderful Post-office 
b.\nk. Susan and I went boating, and milling, 
and dri\in r in chaises, and rau short, and were 
likeh to lJe in a fix, until I looled over the 
rules and re
ulations in my bank-book, when I 
learned that I might withdraw my money at any 
Post-office Savings-bank in the l.ingdom, by 
gi,'ing notice to that effect. So 1 sent up the 
usual notice of withdra\\ al to London-I J..eep 
a dozen of them stitched together in a cover, 
and call it my cheque-book - stating- that I 
wanted to withdraw the money at the post- 
Qffice at 
[ar
ate; and, almost by return, back 
came the withdra\,al paper, and I had nothing 
to do but go to the post-office and get it cashed. 
And the forms don't cost you a f.lrthing; there's 
no postage to pay, and \\ hen the timc comes for 
you to send up your bool. to the chief office in 
London for the interest at two and a half per 
cent to be calculated and added to your account 
-which is the anni\Crsary of the day on which 
tbe first deposit was made-the PostmJ.ster- 
Gl neral sends you a big envelope for the pur- 
po
e. 

\ltogether, it's thc best regulated thing I 
C'oer came across, and if it doesn't make people 
sa"e, notbing will. But it docs, I'm sure. 
Look at Bardsley's shop now, to what it was. 
Why, that little box witb the pig-eon-hole, 
whue t h('y used to do the post-officc order 
busincss, has swollen into a great banking dc- 
partment, and there's 11l1rd
ley himself, with a 
del k to help him, at it all dJ.Y 10Ilg', "ith piles 
of bank-notes and bowls full of so, ereigns 
be 'de them - just lile 'l'\\ining's, or the 
Uank of England itself. Ban13ley's proud of 
it, too; I know he is. lIe's never behind 
t he counter now, serving tea and sugar; he 
Ie t\ es that to his young men; he's a banler, 
blr"" vou. 
I d
n't believe I should cver have saved an;- 
thing if these Post-office Savings-Lanls hadn;t 
come up; und I'm sure if it "as gcuer,tlly 
lno" n how handy and Com cnient they arC', 

 I thow,..mds lile m}sclf "ould tdle ad\,Ult"'
e of 
tht-lIt, aud soon learn to be c.m.!ul and pro\ i- 
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dent. If thert:'s a philanthroJ-ist that's I ud up 
for an object, I don't lnow what hc could do 
better than go about distributing tracts st:ttinrP 
furth the rules and reg-ulations and advantag: 
of the Post-office Savings-banks. 


I 
II 
1{Y Criend 
hCHAEL A.
DERS"E
, late carpenter 
oC thJ.t ill-fated bark the }'LQWERY LA}, (), is a 
man of few words. l'hese being', for the most 
part, Nornegi.m, he h'ts a cert.1Ín dit!lculty in 
maling his sentiments clearly intelligiLle to the 
Britisb mind, and this difficulty is enhanced by 
the effect produced upon tht: poor fello" 's her- 
vons system, both by the murderous scenes he 
has v.itnessed, and his subsequent compuh >ry 
association of three "ee ks with the pimt ical 
gang who had mnrdered the captain and others, 
and seized the ship. Nevertheless, in the course 
of an hour's visit he latcly paid me, "ith refer- 
ence to obtaining a pa
'age back to Chri
tian- 

and, 
liehael related enough to male his expe- 
rience worth recording in the "story of Our 
lives from-year to year." 
It is no exa
gerat ion to say that, for the v. Lolc 
period I ha\ e mentioned-three weels-the 
man's life hung upon a bair. In his condcnsed 1, 1 
evidence given at tbe recent trial, Andersen 
stated that while standing at the top of the 
cuddy-stairs, and bcndiug over the mangled 
body of the mate, he was himself struck \vith 
a handspike on the back of the neck. This 
blow, which struck him half senseless down the 
steps, a fall of six feet, \\as no doubt intended 
to bave been deaJly. Lighting upon the 
neck and shoulder, it only occasioncd him a 
few da;)s' stiffness and pam, and warned hi:ll 
of the critical tenure on which he retained his 
life. 
There seems to have been little gcneral in- 
tercourse among the polyglot crew, but, fortu- I 
natcly for Andersen, he had establi
hed a sort 
of friendship with one of the )lauilla mis- 
creants - Lyons - \\ ho ultimately came forth 
as the leadmg s{)irit of the murderous con- 
spiracy. To tillS man's per
i::.tent intcrposi- 
tion, Andersen, the second mate, and the 
boy Early, were unquestionably indebted for 
their lives. 
Of these three, my friend :Michael stood in 
the mo
t imminent peril. The second mate was I 
nc...ded to navif;ate the ,esse\. The bo)-are- 
served and tinlld lad-"us held in contempt. 
o I 
c:arpenter \\as needed, and the very appearance 
of poor Andersen at any part of the ship gave 
such umbrage to the mutllleers, that, in spite of 
the opposition of his friend " Joe Lyons," as 
he called him, no day passed without its being- 
re
ol\"(.d to kill him bt:Core its close. So long as 
.. Joe Lyons" "as prt:sent, ')liehacl 

 com- 
parati, cly saCe. The tiellisl1 part of it was 
to sunÜe dnrin
 his r.atron's nn'lvoidahle dis- 
appearances. To f,telhtnte this proeC'ls, the 
J tt! er imparted c ,ery d"\} to his friend a r('
ular 
Ies
on in deportment, 
ugge::.ted by the e:Ü
ting 
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feeling of each individual miscreant respecting 
him. 
"Keep clear of Lopez, this watch," Lyons 
would say; "if Santos Ol' 
lar
mlino speaks to 
you, don't look so cursedly sulky; they're all 
' I right just now. Flin
 tlH
t knife overboard, you 
(something'd) booby! Do you ,vant it in your 
own ribs? Now, mind this; if you see Blanco 
lounging about you with his hands in his pockets, 
sheer wide of him, d'ye hear? Don't go below 
for a moment to-day; they don't like it. Kecp 
out of all dark places, and, ,,"hen I'm on dcck, 
take your snooze." 
Such-though not conveyed in that precise 
lar.guage-were some of the directions :Michael 
had daily to observe, and were sent wcll home 
to his memory by the supplementary informa- 
tion his instructor had almost always to add- 
that his life was to be taken that dav, should 
the slightest pretext be atforded, and that e"en 
the manner of the deed, by knife, handspike, 
I s
un&, shot, or flinging overboard, had been de- 
I , " cldea on. 
I .With wits sharpened by this intelligence, 
I 
Iichael did, under a merciful Providence, 
weather the dangerous storm: preserved, as 
we know, to aid materially in t.he conviction 
of the merciless band, even of him who saved 
him; but whose conduct, with this exception, 
unhappily, presented no other feature of ex- 
tenuation. 
According- to Micllael, this deed of piracy and 
murder-one of the foulest in our annals-had 
its origin solely in cupidity. 'The vessel, a well- 
founù bark, of about five hundred tons, had 
more than the usual number of hands on board. 
The crew were all, ,,"ith one or two excep- 
tions, practised seamen, who knew their duty, 
and, in spite of the variety of languages, did it 
, I wcll. 
The unfortunate captain, :Michael declared, 
"was a very l1Ìce man." So also was the 
captain's brother, 'Who had been a master 
carpenter, and in whose employ :Miehael had 
purposed to remain, at Singapore. 
There was, according to .Michael, little or no 
ground for discontent on board-some occa- 
sional harshness of expression on the part of 
the captain not being worth taking into account 
-but an impression had got about among the 
men that the ship's frei
ht included a quantity 
of specie. It appears to have been a fact that the 
captain had with him certain bags of medals, or 
metal counters, burnished to look like sovereigns, 
and worth about a penny each. The sale of these 
impostors, in many parts of the metropolis, but 
especially near the river, is so common as to 
run no risk of deceiving the mo
t innocent 
purchasrr. Nevertheless, to t hru' unlucky 
preS"ence ill the" Flowery Land," was probably 
due the catastrophe which berd that unfortunate 
ship. 
1'001' :Michael, after all his dmlgers and 
escapes-not to mention the assistance he 
afforded in bringing the criminals to justice- 
ran some risk of perishing by starmtion in 
liberal England. lIe was indeed paid for llÏs 


attendance as a witncss; and, whilc so enrrarred 
wa
 provided ,,,ith a lodging at the hou
e 
f 
 
pohceman; but, the trial over, he was tmncd 
adrift.; and had it not been for the refuge offered 
by the Sailors' Home, and the kindness of a 
charitable gentleman who was present at the trial, 
would have been left in a state of actual dcsti- 
tution: his clothes, money, box of tools, &c., 
having gone down with the scuttled ship. As 
the vessel was insured for four or five thousand 
pounds, it might have been imagined tbat the II 
owners wouM have taken the poor man's case 
into their consideration. 
Narrow as Michael Andersen's escape has 
been, it was evcn surpassed in narrowness by 
that of a gent1eman-
Ir, S.-to whom a most 
extraordinary adventure occurred about twenty- 
five years since, but" hicb, never finding a place 
in the .Annual or othcr rcgisters of the time, 
may scarcely be remembered. 

Ir. S., who had held an appointmcnt in 
India.. and married, while there, a half-caste 
Malay lady of great bcauty, embarked with his 
wife at Singapore, on board a large country 
ship of eleven or twelve hundred tons burden. 
In the same vessel were placed a large number 
of Chinese convicts, goin rr to fulfil their respec- 
tive sentences at diffcrent 'àepôts. Now, instead 
of providing for these desperadoes a regular 
escort, it pleased the authorities to assemble a 
80rt of "scratch" pack, composed of Sepoys
 
pensioned and returning home, and of men 
who had been policemen, but who no longer 
were. 
They had been but a few days at sea, when 
Mr. S. was awakened one night by a disturbance 
on deck, and, rushing up, found a regular 
battle going on between the convicts (who had 
risen) and their inefficient guard: apparently to 
the disadvantage of the latter. Mr. S. quickly 
returned to his cabin, and was groping for his 
arms, when the captain rushed in, fired his pistol 
through the skylight, amI crying out that tbe 
Chinese were masters of tbe ship, darted up 
the steps, threw himself overboard, and was 
drowned. 
A few minutes of suspense followed, when a 
party of convicts came below, and, without 
molesting Mrs. S., ordered her husband on 
deck. Compelled to obey, he found the deck 
deluged with blood, and the victorious convicts 
compelling the survivors of the Britißh crew 
and Sepoys to " walk tlle plank." 
Present ly, it carne to :Mr, S,'s turn. Instead, 
however, of falling at once into the sea, he, with 
great muscular efforts, clung to the plank, and 
refused his fate. In vain the murderers tried 
to prod him with pikes. He dodged their 
points successfully, until, at length, a Chinese.., 
creeping forward on the plank, aimed a blow at 
him with a sabrc, In avoiding the stroke, 1111'. 
S. lost his hold, and fell into the sea, 
It. was midnight, the sea ,\"as full of slIarks, 
Mr. S. could not swim a stroke, the sbip "as in 
complete possession of the convicts, a thousand 
miles from land. Could any position seem more 
hopeless? Yet Mr. S. li,-ed to relate the story 
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a friend of the not be induced to award '\gainst the actors in 
that cruel deed of piracy and murder any otber 
\ erdict tban co manslaughter !" 


at a. London dinner-party to 
writer's. 
III fall in 0', he caught a rope towing- over- 
board. By" this be hW1g', invisiblc, hearing 
successive victims f.\II, and distinguishing be- 
tween the dead aud li\ iug' bodics, by the absencc, 
in the former case, of the last frantic stru!!gle 
for existence. At length, his chilled fingers 
lost hold of the rope; but, at that instant, it oc- 
curred to him that he bad beard it affirme(l that 
if one who could not swim would ouly throw 
himself boldly on his back, keeping his head 
\Veil do\\n, he might float for an indefinite 
period. lIe did so, and floated; but e\-ery now 
and then his legs woulel sink lower and lo\\er, 
till at length one of them struck a hard sub- 
stance. 
trange as it may appear, it is a 
positive fact that he had unconsciously drifted 
into onc of the ship's boats, "hich, half sub- 
mcrged, was towing Rstern. Once aware of 
his position, he was able to sup r ort himself 
without difficulty till morning bro e, when he 
was discovered,. brou
ht on deck, and, to his 
utter astonishment, allowed to go to his cabin 
unmolested; not, howe....er, until he had seen 
the unfortunate En
lish mate, who had taken 
refuge in the rigging, brought down, ham- 
strung, aml left to bleed to death. 
The ship was now put about; and, undcr tllC 
charge of a native pilot, '\\ ho had been spared 
for the purpo
c, shaped her course for Chin:\. 
:Mr. S. "as confined to his cabin, and though, 
naturally, a prey to considerable anxiety, \HIS 
relieved from any immediate fear of death, ill3s- 
much as one or other of his captors eame every 
dav to inquire \\hat he would liLc for dinn('r ! 
in due time land \\as sighted, a bold headland, 
round" hich the pilot declared they must steer, 
although there presently appeared also a broad 
fine chaunel,dividin
 the headland from the main- 
land. In spite of the man's repeated assumnee 
that this was full of rOCkS, the Chinese, doubting" 
his good faith, compelled him to lay what seemed 
to them the shorter course and enter the chan- 
nel. Scarcely had they done w whC'1l the ship 
stranded. A hastv council was held, at which 
it was resoh cd thaf half the party should escape 
to land, sending- back the boats for the other 
half, \\ ho should then follow their comrade8, 
having first mnrdercd )1r. and 
Irs, S., and fired 
the ship. 
I The former part of the programme was duly 
('''{ecuted, and the boats "ere returnil1f!', when 
the three masts of a British sloop of war became 
visible, not a mile distant. She had seen the 
course of the devoted ship, and, knowing what 
must ensue, gave chase to pick up the pieces. 
Her boats were alread.v out, and no sooner 
came \\ithin hail than .Mr. S, made lno,,)} the 
state of affair3. In a momeut, the Chinese" ere 
on t heir knees prayin
 for their prisoncrs' inter- 
cession. The sloop's boats, properly armeJ, \\ent 
ashore and c.\ptured every individual of thosc who 
had landed. The \\ hole \\ ere recom eved to Sin- 
g-aporc, and probably not the least i'llnarlable 
I feature of the remarkable story is, that for some 
rcason bcst lnou1l to themsclns, the jury could 
,I 
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IoST people have their T.:'ltima Thule on the 
map, beyond which all is shadowy tu ilight, 
terræ incognitæ, peopled by ichthyophagi, an- 
thropophagi, or U men '\\ bose heads do grow he- 
neath their shoulders." ,e Spain's an island," 
said one of the lights of the harem. To thp 
general reader, as well as to the general tra- 
veller, Denmark, as a whole, is an unknown 
region, bednning with its entrance-hall (by 
land), the Duchy of Holstein. 
The portal to the Danish lingdom for visitors 
from 'Western Europe (still by land) is Ihm- 
hurf!', a city unique after its kind-a Habel 
without its tower, a Bahylon "ithout its fall. 
Other towns and other provinces have bowed 
their heads to monarchic sceptres; Hambnrg 
retains its ancient constitution and its privileges 
as a free city. Its bourgomaster still bears the 
title of magnificent, and its senators have a 
right to be addressed as their wisdoms. A.midst 
the confusion of tongue
 which stuns the ear, 
the language of trade is univcrs:Üly understood; 
"money" is the password from one end of the 
town to the other. 'rhe Hamburgian babies 
learn to lisp it soon after they come into the 
world, the old men mutter it in their dreams 
before lyin!;' down to take t heir final sleep. They 
are prudent, and would give offence to no n"m. 
Once upon a time, a journalist had the boldne"s 
to state that French 
unpo\\ der \\ as better than 
Prussian. The censor of the press struck out 
the sentence, seeing that Prussia cannot be 
supposed to be, in any respect, inferior to 
France. Another writer translated a speech 
of the King of Sweden, in which he mentioned 
Asiatic cholera. 'rhe word " Asiatic" had to be 
suppre8!5ed, because Russia might take umbrage 
at it. Despite all which, the men of Ihlmbur
 
arc honourable, amiable, hospitable, and will 
honour a. letter of introduction as readily as a 
bill of exchange. 
Almost touching Hamburg, is .\Jtona, tllO 
capital of Holstein, the second city of the Dani
h 
dominions, and till.. {Iullest in the universe. It 
rimls London, ne\ erthele
", in baving a hand- 
some street called Pallmail. The scenery of 
Holstein, \\ ithout aspiring to the picturesfju('. 
is pleasing in its char3cter, Tbe farms. with 
their neat hed
es or 100v stone fences, h:\\e 
almost an :English look. Gentle knolls occur 
now and then, interspersed with little sheets of 
water. The clumps of beech around thf' e 
small lakes arc vocal "ith the nightingale. In 
general, there is little wood; but wherever it 
occurs, from its consisting of trees with glo y 
foliage, it tells well in f he landscape. 
In fact, the land is a. \'cry goot! land. The 
neatness of its little towns is \ ery striliug'. Of 
these, Hraunsted and :\eumul1<;ter are worthy 
of espccial mention. With their pa\ements as 
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accurate as mosaic, houses of bright compact 
brick, avenues of elms forming- shcltered walks 
from end to end, and streets delightfully clean, 
they great ly remind the traveller of the highly- 
polished little towns of Holland. 
The system pursued in filling up vacant 
clerical charges is, as nearly as can be, that of 
uncontrolled popular election The parishioners 
mcet at the church on a day of which due inti- 
mation has been given by the ccclesiasticaJ judi- 
catory of the district. The only inhabitants of 
the parish who do not attend on these occasions 
are the proprietors of the larger estates; they 
absent themselves lest they should be suspected 
of influencing their tenants in behalf of some 
particular preacher. The candidates are gene- 
rally those young clergymen of the lleighbour- 
hood "ith whose pulpit ministrations the people 
are best acquainted. The names of these 
being duly proposed, every maJe parishioner 
who has received the sacrament votes for the 
person he prefers, and the appointment is given 
to him who unites the greatest number of 
,"oices. The system appears to work wcn, 
there. There are few instances of serious divi- 
sions among the people, and as few in which the 
Lest qualified candidate is not selected. 
Pretty little Kiel, in a snug bay let on the 
north coast of Holstein, receives, if not its vi- 
tality, at least a great part of its animation, 
from the fresh blood which flows through it in 
the shape of strangers. The steamers arriving 
from Copenhagen import objects of constant in- 
terest. Faces are seen in its peaceable streets 
which nobody has ever seen before, and dialects 
are heard whose interpretation would puzzle its 
learned university: which university, by the way, 
includes imprisonment amongst its modes of 
discipJine. He is no myth, that travelling stu- 
dent of dramatic notoriety, who, when asked by 
country acquaintances where he resided, frankly 
gave his address, "at the University Prison, 
Hcidelberg," 
But Kiel is best known to German idlers from 
I its attrt\ctions as a watering-place, notwithstand- 
ing the rivals it has to contend with. Cux- 
I I haven, Nordeuci, and Heligoland. But thous.;h 
these rivals stand on the North Sea, whose 
"atcrs are reckoned more restorative than those 
of the Baltic, yet Kid attracts a fair proport.ion 
of the thousands who annually flock from aU 
parts of Germany to some other part of Father- 
land. 
Holstein, for its present annoyance, is the 
joint which unites to the great German body the 
long straggling arm known as Continental Den- 
mark. The little duchv, hitherto best known for 
its agricultural fame, holds also a conspicuous 
place in the annals of the royal houscs of Europe. 
Its princely line has given kings to most of the 
thrones of the north, and if they all begin to 
squabble about it, there is no knowing where 
the quarrel will end. A different suppJy con- 
sists of cart-horses, the Holstein breed main- 
taining- its reputation as amongst the fittest for 
draught in the world. The dairies are also in 
I I high re pute. There are rnrms in the neighbour- 


hood of Kid where a couple of hundred cows 
are kept, and in whose storerooms a thousand 
cHeeses, ready for export, may be seen at one 
time. Though Kiel is somewhat sunk from its 
importance as the capit.al of the Gottorp portion 
of 
olstein (f?rmerly ?elonging to the imperial 
famìJy of RUSSIa), yet, III consequence of a brisk 

omm.erce anù some manufacturing spirit, the 
mhabltants have long been reputed wealthy. 
On doubling the Point of FaJster, after leavinO' 
Kiel, the steamer takes you between Zealand 
and an archipelago of islands scattered about on 
either side - poor little islets scarcely rising 
above the water's edge, covered with scanty 
grass and a few hovels, whose peasant inhabi- 
tants lead a life much akin to that passed on 
shipboard. 'The wind dashes the spray of the 
waves against their huts. The sea roars by day 
around the family table, and by night beneath 
the pillows on which they sleep, 'rhe sca is 
their element, their delight, anù their sorrow, 
their wide world, their boundary, Casting their 
nets therein, they reap their harvests. 
It is a popular tradition that some of these 
islets were made by enchanters, 'Who wished for 
greater facilities of going to and fro, and dropped 
them in th
 sea as stations on their way. At 
certain spots they are so close to each other 
that the sea no longer resembles a sea, but a 
mighty river like the Rhine, You distinguish 
the shore on either side; you can count the 
dwellings; and on Sundays, when the boat runs 
along the coast of Falster, you can hear the bells, 
and can respond to the hymns chanted inside 
the churches. 
A little further on, the natives will take you 
to the prow of the vessel and point with pride 
to a tall white mass of rock surmounted by 
several sharp peaks, and crowned with trees. 
What a geologist would call calcareous rock, is 
not a rock, but a beautiful young fairy who 
reigns over the island and its surrounding 
waters. The naked cliff is her white robe, 
which falls in graceful folds to the sea, and is 
diapered by the glancing sunbeams. The pointed 
pyramid is her sceptre, and the belt of wood her 
dIadem. J!'rom the summit of thc Dronnings 
Stol (the Queen's Seat), she surveys her em- 
pire and protects the fisherman's barque as 
watchfully as the merchant vessel. Thus does 
the popuJar imag-ination poetise material objects. 
Passing along the shores of a lake, it hears the 
water-sprites singing in their grottos, and be- 
holds the mermaids rising to the surface. Gazing 
at a hill of chalk, it discovers a queen there, and 
caBs it 1 he l\Ioel1sklint (the Maiden's Rock). At 
l\Ioensklint the sea resumes its open character, 
and the coast of Kiöge almost seems to retreat, 
to make way for the vessels which incessantly 
pass. Thence to Copenhagen the sea is covered 
with ships. Here, as elsewhere, the Baltic 
coast is full of traditions, some impressed with 
true religions feeling, others bearing the trace 
of paganism. 
In these islets everybody is acquainted with the 
history of elves and gíants, with mag-ic swords,aml 
treasures guarded by dragons. Thcy are the resort 
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of mermen, \\ ith grf'cn brards and hair lil..e 51 :1- 
wecd streaming o,"cr their 
houldl'rs. \\ ho sing 
at evening alllou!?'"t t he breakers to entice the 
maidens, and bc'\
r thpm ofr to tlwir crystal grots. 
TI)('y hide sorcerers who. by force of enchant- 
ments, raise tempests to wrcek the boats of the 
fbhermen, ng..1Ïn:,t whom they bear a grud
e. 
'Ihey have ghastly huntsmen, conùemned lor 
their crimes to an endle:.s chase through thid..d 
and marsh. Prie:.t lsland reeals a saini!) lrg"('nd. 
There d\\ eIt on it a prir':>t named And('rs, n'\ cred 
by c\'cry one on account of his virtues, lIe \\ a') 
very poor. heing possessed of one penny only. 
But \\ hen he '" anted an) thing. he sent his pcnny 
to the dealer or thc labourer, who invariably and 
de\- ontlv returned it, \\ ith the addition of the 
thill p required. The i
land still retains its name, 
but 1l'lS, unfortunately, lost the manellous penny. 
At another part of the coa
t, a church f>llUL 
to the bottom of the sca, after bcing profaned 
by impio\1<; men. IJy night, )OU may hear the 
unhappy wrctches chant the penitenti,ll l )salms, 
intcrmingled with sobs and \\ailing-s. W len the 
sea is calm, you may see through the transparent 
\\ aves the lighted candles before the altar. :For 
their sins, they are condemned to bitter imprison- 
ment in this sunken church until the day of 
judgment. 
In the same neighbourhood, the sailors have 
often beheld, in the midst of tempests and b) 
the gla.re of lightning', a strange built \-essel 
hoistmg" an unknown flag. The captain and his 
crcw one day committed a great crime; and they 
are to wander over the waves, without halt or 
repose, till the end of the world. "When these 
poor maritime wandering J e\Vs perceive another 
H'sscl I\t a distance, they send off to it lctters 
for their relatiolls and frwnds. But the letters 
me addressed to persons who have not existed 
for centuries, and to streets with names lnown 
to no living creature. 
In }'alster Island there was once a very rich 
,",oman ",ho had no children. ,\ï
hillg to devote 
her fortune to {>ious uses, she built a church. 
which. when filllshed, appeared in her eyes so 
beautiful, that $he felt herself entitled to ask a 
recompense. She therefore prayed to be per- 
mitted to live as long as her church should stand. 
lIer de:.ire \Vas granted. Death passed before her 
door \\ ithout entering' it. He knocked at the 
doors of all her relations and frienùs, but did not 

ho\V her so mueh as the tip of his scythe. She 
lived unsc3thed through all the wars, through all 
the pl
gues and pest ilences, through all the 
famines \\ hich ra\ a:;cd her country. She Ii ved 
so 10nO', that 
he had nobody left to talk with; for 
she al\\a):i tall..ed of such ancient times and \\a)s 
that 1l0uoJv could understand her. But", ben 
she asLed i'or extension of life, she forgot to 
a L.. for a continuation of youth and middle agc. 

he recei\ed \\hat she beg
ed for and no more. 
Bile gre\\ older aud older. She lost her 8tren!!th, 
hcr sight. her hearing, and her speech. She 
then had herself shut up in an oalen coffer and 
c,lrried to the church. Once a Ylar, at Chri
t- 
IU. ", she recovers the use of her ..enses for an 
Lour, and every ycar, at that hour, the pric::.t 


approaches her to take her orden. CI then 
half upri es in her oalen chc\t, and &.ks, " Is 
my church still standin
?" "1 ss" 1'( plil'"S tbe 
priest. "" ould to Ilea\ en." bhe an'iwers, " it 
had fallen to the ground t" She then inks 
baeL.. with a deep sigh, and the lid of the coffer 
is closed again. 
\ poor sdilor. "bo lost his son in a sbip- 
wred.. went mad for grief. E\ery day be glts 
into his bO..lt and s,tils a\vay to the open 
 a. 
There, he rolls a drum \\ ith all his might, and 
calls to his son in a loud voice. "('OIllC. come; 
come out of your hiding-pl.lce! ::)\\ im hither, 
and I \\ ill put you beside me in my boat. If 
you are dead, I will give JOu a grave in the 
cemetery, a gra\e among the shrubs and 
(lowers. You will sleep better there th,1ll 
beneath the "aves." But he calls and 100I..s out 
in vain. At nightfall he returns, 
a}ing, 
"To-morrow, I will go further; my poor boy 
did not hear me." 

lost of these legends are melancholy in their 
character, and turn upon the differcnt phases of 
family affection. }'or instance: Dyrmg went 
to a distant j
lanù and took a handsome girl to 
wife. They lived together seven years, and she 
presented him "ith se\'en children. Then death 
came into the country, and carried off the wife, 
so fresh and so rosy. Dyring \Hut to a distant 
island, married another girl. and brought her 
home. But this one was unkind and hard- 
hearted. ,rhen she entered her busband's 
house, the seven children wept; they wept and 
",ere anxious. She repulsed them with lieI' foot. 
She gave them neither beer nor bread. and told 
them, "You shall sleep on straw, with nothing to 
covcr you." She extinguished the great torches, 
and said, "You shall remain in darlne8s." 
The children wept very late into the night. 
Their mother heard them, wherc she lay. under 
the earth. "Oh!" she cried, "that 1 eOlùd go 
and see my little children!" She prayed and 
prayed till she obtained permission to go and see 
her little children, on condition that, at coel- 
crow, she \Vould leave them. So the poor mother 
raised herself on her ""eary leg's, and climbed 
over the stone wall of the burial-ground. She 
traversed the village, and the dogs howled as 
they beard her pass. She reached tbe door of 
her f?rmer dwelling; her eldest daughter was 
standmg there. 
"What are you doing hef(" my child?" she 
asled. " lIow are your hrothers and sisters ?" 
" You are a fine grand lady, but JOU are not 
my darling mother. :My mother's checls were 
\\ hite and red, whilst you are as pale as death." 
".Aud how can I be white and red, ane!' 
reposing so long in my coffin ?" 

he went into the chamber; her little children 
were there with tears ou their ehe 'ks. She took 
one and comhed it, smoothed the hair of anotber. 
find caressed a third and a fourth. She took 
the fifth in her arms and opened her bo:.om to 
it. Then. callin rr her eldest ùau!!hter, "Go 
and tell Djring tg come here," she said. When 
D
ring came, 
he spoke to him angrily. cc I 
left ) ou beer and bread, and my child.rcn are 
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hungry and thirsty. I left you blue cushions 
I and coverlids, and my children sleep on naked 
I straw. I left you tall flambeaü
, and my 
children are in darkness. If you often make 
me thus return by night, misfortune will come 
I i I of it." At this the mother-in-Iaw'exclaimed, 
" Henceforward I will be kind to your children." 
I And from that day, whenever the husband and 
I I wife heard the dogs growl, they gave the children 
beer and bread; and when they heard them howl 
II and bark, thf'Y went and hid themseh-es, lest they 
; I sh
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! I in the national language of Denmark. They 
I contain, amongst others, the touching history of 
Queen Dagmar (Aurora, or Daybreak), who, for 
seven years, was adored by the king- and his 
people, and who died in .May, 1212. Her 
arrival in Drnmark is thus related: 
King' Valdemar and his noble, Strange Ebbe- 
son, are sitting' in the castle hall, and are dis- 
coursing torrether. 
"Do you Tlear, noble Ebbeson, what 1 tell you P 
I You will set out for Bohemia, from whence you 
will bring me back my young bride." 
i I Noble Ebbeson, of handsome mien and elo- 
quent speech, replied, "If I go to Bohemia, 
I who will accompany me P" 

 , I "Choose first," replied the king, "the young 
Lord Limbek and Olaf G!ück; choose the rich 
I Seigneur Peter Glob and others, according to 
your likin"." 
At their departure, the king accompanied 
I them to the shore with a numerous and brilliant 
suite. For three weeks they sailed over the 
I azure waves, and when they caught sight of the 
land of Bohemia they gaily saluted it. They 
cast anchor, furled their sails, and landed. The 
retinue was dazzling to behold, preceded by the 
noble Ebbeson. 
"God be with you, King of Bohemia! You 
are a prince worthy of all honour. King Val- 
demar of Denmark sends me to you; he loves 
your daughter, and demands her hand," 
The king then entered his palace to consult 
with the queen. "There are some noble seig- 
neurs from Denmark, who are come to take our 
I daughter away. If mighty Valdemar desires to 
I esponse her, we will leave her to these brilliant 
I' lords, and give a rich dowry with her hand." 
; I They dressed the princess in blue silk anc1led 
i her into the great hall. "Here is the princess 
II herself, so beautiful in modesty and virtue." 
'l'hey then brought the chess-board and the table 
of massive gold, that the noble Ebbeson might 
. I play" ith t he princess and. com.erse with her 
alone. At the third move they were agreed; 
: ; I noble Ebbeson had ,,'on a good wife for his 
king. The silken carpets were spread on the 
11 ground, and a long train acconlpanied the prin- 
cess to the place of embarkation. She bade 
adieu to her dear parents, and they blessed her 
; I fr
)}n a distance. She ,vas gentle alld delicate. 
I She arri\'ed by the island of :Manöe, to the west 
I of Sehleswig. The King of Denmark made his 
: I horse prance on the shore of Ripen. 
"Noble Ebbeson," asked the princess, "be- 
II 
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fore we land, tell me who is that bold cavalier 
who rides to and fro along the bank P" 
" You are "elcome, princess," replied Ebbe- 
son; "but do not speak so loud. It is King 
Valdemar of Denmark, come to offer three 
crowns to his bride." 
" Shame on you, noble Ebbeson ! Have you 
deceived me P Has King Valdemar of Den- 
mark only one eye P" 
"King Valdemar is a hero worthy of the 
blood of Grlog; he has reconquered for Den- 
mark all the land to the north of the Elbe. Such 
glory must needs be purchased by something." 
The wedding was brilliant, and the young 
couple loved e1eh other from the bottom of their 
hearts. It was a happy time for all in Denmark. 
Queen Dagmar took care of the honest peasant; 
he lived without burthen, and in peace, She 
was the sweetest flower in Denmark's garden. 


DR. PEREGRINE'S PAGE. 
I. 
IN one of the earlier volumes of my diary I 
find the following passage: 
"Tuesday, January 17th, 18-. This morn- 
ing, at half-past three A.M., poor John Bentmore 
expired. Conscions to the last-full of self-con- 
demnation for errors which were more those of 
judgment than intrntion ; pious, earnest, humble- 
minded, he died, bittedy accusing himself of 
having injured his boy's prospect5, A touching 
end. I promised to befriend his child. How 
shall I fulfil that promise P" 
Of all my humble protégés, John Bentmore. 
was the most grateful, and the least satisfactory. 
He was emphaticaHy an unlucky man. Nothing 
prosJ2ered with him. He had tried everything. 
Sernce in all sorts of capacities, He had been 
a greengrocer, a lodging-house keeper; a 
traveller for a wine merchant; a traveller in 
the grocery line; foreman to an upholsterer. I 
got up a subscription for him, and fitted him out 
for Australia; but in less than two years he was 
back again, with little besides the clothes which, 
to use his own expression, he stood upright in. 
By-and-by he set up for himself in ìhe up- 
holstery trade with capital borrowed from one 
of his old employers, He had been brought up 
to it, his father having been an upholsterer; 
and he oUg'ht to have understood it himself. 
But his ill luck, or rather his want of busmess 
habits, pursued him still. He employed the best 
men; he bought the best materials, Yet, his 
wood alwavs warped; his blinds never ,yorked 
properly; w his carpets \Yore white; his very 
nails never held. He was wont to admit him- 
self with a sigh, as he wiped the perspiration 
from his brow, that " there was a many 
complaints. He didn't know how it was, but 
there was a many complaints. H 
At last he sunk under his ill fortune. On his 
death-bed he accused himself bitterly, and 
bewailed the destitute state of his son, ",hose 
future prospects naturally formed his chief 
anxiety. I had much ado to reconcile him to 
the idea of the boy's seeking his living (at any 
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rate in the first instance) by servitude, and I 
undertook, before I sought a scrvicc for Arth
r, 
to induce 
1r. :i\Ioreen, the upholsterer-wIth 
"hom John Bentmore had li,eù b,ice as fore- 
man-to employ him; but John's hopes on this 
hrad were slight. "IIe won't do it, sir," he 
said, with a sigh of self-reproach; "and I don't 
deservc that hc should. lIe's a just man- Mr. 
?\loreen. And I-I owe him money. I owe him 
í\ large sum of money, and he's not one to O\.er- 
I look that. If indced bc \\ auld let the boy work 
I I for him any number of years "ithout "ages, 
l aud so })ay him off what I o\\e, that would be a 
Llewsed thing! but he won't do it! he \\ on't do 
' I it, sir. I hare cnra
cd him; nnd Mrs. Moreen 
: I -she cau't O\'erlook his baving lent me the 
money; 110t but what it would be the best 
thing- thc,y could do to get paid; for Arthur 
"ould do Lis duty by them, I'm sure of that. 
!Ie's very difl'erent from me, you see, sir-a 
I deal better. lIe's got twenty times my head for 
, figures, and book-keeping, and that. He'll make 
II a first-rate man of business, will Arthur. They 
say at his school, that he's an uncommon turn 
I I for mathematics. It is a pity, ain't it, to make 
a menial of such a lad as that p" 
I And the father looked proudlv and fondly at his 
I hoy, who was seated in the "hospital window 
i intent upon a book; and a single tear roUed 
down upon bis pillow. 
II Thc bour came at last. He fixed on his boy 
n glance of loving recognition, Rnù the tender 
light faded a\\ ay; in its place there came a film, 
and aU was o\'er. 
II. 
Arthur Beutmore had not complctcd his thir- 
teenth year "hen his father died. IIe was tall 
for his age, \\ ith small and "ell-cut features. The 
moutb was full and handsome; but the com- 
prcssed lips, and square chin, indicated firm- 
ness, whilst the singularly promincnt cJes had 
in them a thoughtful abstraction unusual in one 
II so young. I had learnt from 1\11'. Gillics, his 
schoolmaster (whom I had met morc than once 
by his father's bedside), that he Was studious anù 
persevering, though not particularly clever; and 
from the fathcr himself, that he was dutiful and 
obedient in no ordinary degree, But my own 
obscrvations had served rather to puzzle than to 
enli
hten me, although at one conclusion I had 
alTiH,d, namely, that he was resen-ed even to se- 
creti\'eness. His nature seemed to be one of those 
which, to open at all, must be wrenched open, 
I1is father'l) affairs were set in order ,Üth as 
little delay as possible. 'Whell all was sold, 
scarcely enough remained to pay the funeral 
and other necessary expenses; nothing \\ hatever 
towards dcfra
ing Mr. 
Ioreen's debt. I had 
clothed the bo.v in decent mourning', and paid 
ll
s small arrears of. schooling 1\1) self, taling 
hlln for the moment 1I1to my own lodging; and 
uow I felt it "as time to thil
k of }Jutting" him 
in some way of caming an independent Ii ...eli. 
hood; but it was not" ilhot!t thc utmost diffi. 
cultyand considerable cxercise ot patience, that 
I wrung from him the confession that he '\\ ould 
rather be an upholsterer than a sen"ant. 
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I took him to )11'. Moreen, whom I had Ion" 
been in the habit of attending professionaUÿ 
and wbo I belie, ed had a rcal regard for nle: 
I would make an attempt in that quartcr. After 
all, it could but fail. 
:Mr. Moreen was a huge, sturdy, ruddy-faced 
giant, \\ orking hard, li,-in" generously, doin.... 
busincss, as business should be done, in abusE 
ness-like way. lIe piqued himself on the quality 
of his mal uials, and the excellence of his" ork- 
manship, and \Vas "ont to look "ith an eye of 
somethiug" like contempt on any "ork but his 
o"n. Though as straigblfol"\mrd, 3hrewù, and 
e'\.perienced a tradesman as London ever pro- 
duced, he "as completelv under the thumb of 
his wife. He came do"ñ to us llOW, from tbe 
comfortable meat tea he had been enjoying with 

lrs. M. (as he respectfully caned her) and the 
children, wipin
 the crumbs from his mouth as 
he entered. lIe smiled on seeing me; but cast 
a sharp glance of something likc disfavour on 
my companion; '\\ ho, pale and slender, looked 
above his station in his new mourning suit, re- 
lieved by an inch or hoof bis father's gold 
chain, that peeped from his waistcoat. I said 
it bad been his late foreman's last wish that his 
son should be brought up to the trade he had 
followed himself, and that he had not been "ith- 
out hope that Mr. :Moreen would permit tbe 
boy to be in his shop, at least for a "hile. 
;rhe upholsterer heard me attcnti,cly to thc 
end. He was not one to speak b3stily, nor yet 
Olle to minec matters whl'n he did speak. He 
knew his own mind, ill gcneral-'\\hen ::\lrs. .M. 
was not by. 
"Sir, I wouldn't ba,-e a son of John Dent. 
morc's iu my shop, not if you was to pay me 
all he 0\\ ed, and fifty pounds more to the back 
of that. I've haù enough of the fat her; I 
don't want 110 more of the lot. That boy'll be 
just like 'em all-turn out as bad as the rest. 
John Bentmore used me ill, sir. I trusted him, 
and he deceived me, He deecived me." 
"Kot wilfully!" I interrupted. "When he 
borrowed that money, lie intended to repay it." 
"I trustcd him, and bc dcceivcd me," J.1 r. 
)Ioreen resumed, llot condescending to notice 
my interruption. U lIe promised in black and 
white, that he would pay back that money 
before the year were out, and he never paid me 
a shilling of it-no, nor meant to it. There's 
no hon
stv in tbe Llood, that's wbere it is! 
there's noW honesty in the blood! :Eighty-sc\en 
pounds nine shillin
s and threcpence that mall 
0\\ cd me, and I shall llC\'er see a farthin
 of it. 
X 0, sir, I thank you; but I'll bavc nothing to 
do \\ ith his boy." 
" }'athcr "ould havc tried to pay you, if 11e 
had livcd, sir!" Artbur's young voice "as beard 
to say; "I know be wou1J. b
vc done Lis best 
to pay you." 
I glanced at thc boy. He was pa1e, and the 
perspiration stood in beaJs upon his forehead. 
His cyes, full of an eagcl' and glowing light. 
were lixed intently on the uphobterer. 
y 
heart bled for him. It was cruel to speak thus 
of his dead father in his prcsencc. 
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"Kot bc!" :Mr. :Moreen replied, putting his 
hands into his waistcoat-pockets, and jingling 
llis loose silver, with a dogged kind of careless- 
ness. "Not he! 'twasn't in him, 'Twasn't in 
him, no more than 'twas in his brother Charles, 
"ho died some cight or nine 
 cars ago, decp in 
debt. He was another of the same sort-alwa,"s 
borrowing, nerer rasing nobody again-ah\ aj s 
in trouble and difficulties-and pl'ison (",ith a 
strong emphasis). It's in the blood. There's 
no backbone among them! And the boy's one 
of them. Of course !" 
He jerked out these sentcnces with strong 
I c'Jntcmpt, making short pauscs between c3.ch, 
I that sf'emed to add tenfold weight to his \\ ords. 
I I felt indignant at the cruelty of such re- 
marks, before a lad whose parent '\"as scarcely yet 
cold in his grave. ":Mr. Moreen," I said, "you 
,I have a perfect right to refuse to employ the lad, 
but you lwre no right to wound him, by casting 
bitter reflections on the memory of his father." 
i I " Sir," said :Mr. Moreen, taking one square 
brawny hand out of his pocket, and stretching it 
i I towards me wit h a gesture of power, "I speak as I 
I find. Youforgeta..s.I'veboysmyself-amanyboys." 
He heaved a sIgh, that seemed to come from 
some cavernous depths, and made a kind of 
I draught in the shop. " I've no less th3.n five of 
'em, and Mrs. :M, expecting again in Oc- 
tobcr. Sir, them boys look to me to be feò 
and clothed, and put in the way of feeding and 
I clothing their o
n sel<<s. I've enough to do 
for them. They're brought up strict, and honest, 
and hard, they are-not taught to give them- 
selves airs-not dressed like youug Eton gents. 
What they wears is paid for, honest and reg'lar. 
I should scorn to borrow money for 11/Y boys." 
He turned away, and bending a little forward, 
seemed to be examining a piece of old oak fur- 
niture that stood near. But his thoughts were 
evidently not with that. A moment afterwards 
he resumed in a somewhat deprecating tone, as 
though willing to justify himself to me. "You 
see, sir, I've had little comfort since the day 
when that money was borrowed, Mrs, M., 
she'll never overlook it. Nev-er overlook it. 
Not if she lives to a hundred, She has her 
ideas, has 
Irs. M., and her opinions. Strong. 
She was always against lending of it. :Many a 
time she says to me, says she, ' Mark my words, 
M. Don't you trust that Bentmore-he's a 
slippery fellow.' If you please, sir," said :Mr. 
Moreen, suddenly taking his hands from his 
pockets, and changing his tone to one of un- 
common briskness, by way of changing the sub- 
ject, "if you please, sir, we'll say no more about 
it. Only 1 won't have nothing to do with his lad." 
And so we parted. 


III. 
A page's place was soon found for Arthur 
Rentmore ; and a good one. One of my patients 
I willingly engaged him, inexperienced as he "as, 
: after l
e d ari
)g l thc d P
r I ticuI S ars ll ' of his stOl" k Y. fr I o 1 m 
me. .c1. nura an .1\ rs. U 1van '" ere 'lllC y, 
I liberal people, living alone, spoiling" their ser- 
1_ \" ant 
 as the) ,rould hare spoilt the ir children 


if they had had any, laying themsch c;:; out f'J be 
imposed upon in a hundred ways, on all sides. 
Their butler, Mr. Tapps, having decanted their 
wine, and imbibed the greater palt of it, for two- 
aud-t.went y years, was looked upon Ly them as a 
priceless treasure. Their coachman, a corpulent 
but lenient man, allowed them the use of their 
horses for an hour or two occasionally, ,,-hen 
his wife thought it good for him to drive; nor 
was there a pair in all London that could match 
his for sleek and decorous slowness. The ladv's- 
maid had ruled her mistress ,,"ith a yard meas'ure 
of iron for thirty years, and was loòked upon by 
that lady with a truly filial respect. The cook 
had grown fat on the proceeds of that which sbe 
sold out of hcr lm.urious kitchen. The house- 
nJaid and scullery-maid might as yet bc con- 
sidered babies in the service, having been onlv 
three and four ) ears in the family; but, influ- 
enced by the gencral tone of the establishment, 
they were of course prepared to rcmain there 
(if spared, and not ta1..en possession of by the 
baker or the greengrocer) half a century at least. 
Everyone of the domestics spoke of the house, 
and all it contained, as theirs. It was "our 
plate," :' our carriage," "our dinner-parties," 
"our umforms," " our court dresses," and" our 
diamonds." 
The first thing done by the treasure, 
Ir. 
Tapps, on t he new page being respectfully pre- 
sented to him by his mistress in my presence, 
was to alter his cognomen to that of Jeames. 
He could not bc expected to call him any other. 
Of course not. J eames were the proper name 
for a page, and had bcen ever since he were a 
page himself. "And if you does as I tcll you," 
said Mr. 'l'apps, with dignified emphasis, turning 
to the ci-devant Arthur, and mingling encourage- 
ment \\ ith the stcrn dignity of office, "if you 
does as I tell you, and minds nothing nor nobody 
else, you'll do well enough in time, I des-say." 
During the page's probation, the reports of 
his cond
lCt were excellent. Mrs. Sullivan had 
nothing to say but in his praise. Tapps, the 
treasure, spoke highly of him. Tapps was en- 
tirely satisfied. He had broken wonderfully 
little crockery for a raw lad in his first service, 
and there was a marked improvement in 11Ïs 
double knocks. 
I was sitting one morning in my consulting- 
room, having just dismissed the last of my gra- 
tuitous patients, when my page (I called him 
my page, from having put a guiding hand to his 
destiny) called upon me. He looked thin and 
ill, and paler even than usual. 
"N othing wrong, I hope P" I said, thin1..ing 
that the boy grew too fast, and that he ought to 
be well nourished, and not overworh.ed, 
"Nothing, sir. I came to speak to you on a 
little matter that-" 
He paused. 
" What is it P" 
"1Vell, sir, I came to ask you-that is (cor- 
recting himself, as though he had not been 
sufficiently respectful)-I made bold to come 
and ask 
 ou, if you would kindly ta1..e care O _ f __ ' , I 
th is money for me, sir 1" _ 
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" I 
JIr took from hi;:, wai;:,fC" ît-l'ockeL omrtllil1!! 
wrd}'Pf'd in a piec of (Jill lle\\ ,lapel', open d it, 
amI 
pread it on the tabl There" ere tllrC C 
half-crowns, one shilling', a . ixp('ncf', and thre...- 
penrc in coppers, 'l'!t..t amcJI'nt ,'as also set 
do\ n on a little square of white paper, in clear 
figure'!, "hieh r supp u
d to be Ins. 
"C. rtainly," I said. .. I \\ ill keep this for 
you, if) ou wi:.h it. What is it for?" 
Ht, \\as silent. 
U J s it for any partieuJar objt 
t ?" 
U ,\ ell-ye , sir," 
U l>f'lhaps you would rather not tell me?" 
l1e cOllsidered a moment, and then anS" cred 
th'\t " It is toward') payin
 that debt." 
"'l'hat debt! What debt i''' 
"}'athcr':s debt to Mr. Moreen, you know, 
sir. Father owed him eightJ -se\ en pounds nine 
shiUin
s and threepence," he said. 
I looked at the liule heap of money on the 
tabl(>, and involuntarily smiled. 
U .My good boy, you don't hope that you can 
pay such a sum as 
hat.?" 
U I mean to pay it, sIr." 
U You may mean to pa) it, and it shows an 
hOllesty of intention that I cannot too highly 
commend; but you can't pay it, my boy. Nor 
would 
Ir. .Moreen drcam of expecting you to 
do so. It \\ ould tale a lifetime of service to 
payoff such a debt as that. Let me see. 'VlIat 
I are Jour wages p" 
" Eight 
uineag a year, sir, two suits ofli\'ery, 
and one "orking suit, one hat, and eightccn- 
pence a week for beer." 
"Tell me "hat put this ide:! into your head ?" 
" 
Ir. Moreen, sir." 
"
lr. :Moreen! Have you seen him, then?" 
"
o, sir; not again; but you remember, sir, 
he said that-" 'l'he boy paused, and taking 
a step forward, added vcry low, as though ,\ hat 
he was about to utter was too dreadful to b'" 
spok(>n aloud-" that there was no honesty in 
the blood-no hon sty in tM blood, sir!" 
I felt a !!reater interest in him at that moment 
than I had e\er done before. It was evident to 
me now, that the boy had strong and deep feel- 
ings, though from some cause he never gave 
them expression. 
" Now, don't lct those words rankle in your 
mind, Arthur," I said, kindly, laying' my hand 
upon his thin shoulder; "1\11'. :Moreen was 
angry when he said that, and not without cause, 
as you know; for your father-well ! Your 
father did him an injury. People say things 
when they're angrv, that they don't hold to 
afterwards, We all do." 
"1\11'. Moreen 1l:ill hold to it. He believes 
it, sir. He said" e were a bad lot, all of us. 
He s1id 1 should turn out as bad as the rest. 
Ue said there "as no honesty in the blood." 
'rhe boy still spoke low, hut\Üth rapid utter- 
ance, and as though he had repeated those words 
again and ngain to himself scores of tinu''''3. 
"Tale L.LCk this monev," I said. "I will 
answer for it th'\t 
Ir. 
[õrcen "ould "ish you 
to do so. I know him better than, ou do; and 
I am certain that the last thing he "ould dre.Lm 
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(If d Jill
, "ould be to t 
e the littJ earu 9 
of a pOur hi 1 lik,. you." 
" 1 ean't tale back that me ne
, ;:'11. 
There was a pause. .. 
"Slldll I t.Sk 
Ir. More 11 to e')nsent t re- 
cc>ive 
t, as a r
,oor of )our hon.. 'It d....i.e to r y 
"hat 1:. 0\\ cd !' 
He bccame excited immediateJ). 
" Oh pray! pra.'1 don't do that, sir! J sh 'II e 
sorr) I told \ ou at all, if you do. Pray k ) it 
for me, sir; Just as it is. Only k.eep it for the 
 re- 
sent, and say nothing- to him-nothing to h ." 
Hc seemed to lav the matter so much to he rt, 
t hat, after a few more ineffectual remon
tran -', 
I cODsent<.d to humour him. So 1 st::aled up 
the money in his presence, writing on the out- 
side that it was a deposit of Arthur Bcntmoll 
. 
I did not forget to tell )Irs. Sulli\ an tint I 
was less satisfied with her page's looks, than 
she" as with his conduct; th,\t he was g-rowinz 
too rapidly, and "as more emacidted than I 
liled to sec. He should be genero1looly fed, and 
above aU, not be stinted in his slet-p. She a
1 <i 
with me as to the alteration of hi 100L ;- 
said she had her
clf felt uneasy about it; h..d 
intended to ('onsult me in the matter; and sum- 
moned The Treasure to our conference. 
Tapps had volumes to say on the subject: 
no boy, especially a growing boy, couldn't ex- 
pect to be stroll!
, that didn't tale kindly to 
his beer; which J eames, he never h,lIi from the 
first. Jeames was a stran
e boy. There was n t 
knowing' where to have him. He ne\ er t00... a 
drop 0' beer from one mOnUl'g end to ano
her, 
didn't Jeames! Why not, Dr. Pere!!rine 
would a
k? "hich of course-why not? \\ hy! 
he actually preferred water! But Sl.me \\as lt
e 
that; and a great misfortune too. It \T" _ n't 
for the savin
 neither. Jeames "as a stran;e 
party. In fact, 
lr. Tapps had never lnown bllt 
one other like him-and he was a very str:w:::o'C 
party indeed. 
Time passed on; and I felt so entire 1 . at 
ease about the boy-so satisfied that he \nuld 
now do well without anv help of mine-tlJ · I 
troubled m) self but little about him. lIe had 
been out of town with the familv, and had 
rown 
so tall, that he overtopped Mr. 'l'apps; a lil erty 
which must h'\ve seemed :.trange to the well re- 

ulated mind of that indi"idual. His mis
ress 
had been obliged to promote him froIL buttoll
 
to a regular Ii very; and in the social intf'rcour-.e 
of the !)cn ants' hall, he was now" our footL 
n." 
Thus satisfactorily clo..ed his second yell' of 'r- 
vice; but with the opening of the third, came the 
startling intelli
ence that he was "le.lvin; to 
better himself!" 
I did not attend Lady Fethcrstone, Art} nr's 
new mistress, and, therefore, saw le"s of him 
than before; although I did oc,.. iùnally ( · h 
a 
limpse of him on the box of hi::, lady'" v, 1- I 
fashioned barouchc, during my r rofe ional - I 

r('sses : till at length the c1o"el 
huttcN of l' 
J.LdJ ship's house in Bumption-str...et, indi(' d 
that she, her companion, her "'')do
, and he 
rest of the cootablishment, had adjoul ned for e 
autumn to Tunbridge WelL. 
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1\, 
One morning in the following June I "as 
a" oke at about half-past six o'clock, by a 
peculiarly sbarp ring at my professional door- 
bell. I bad been up all night with a patient in 
dangerous circumstances, and had scarcely been 
asleep a couple of hours; but I could not. be 
insensible to the shrill urgency of that appeal. 
I "as wide awake in a moment, There was a 
short pause, a muttered colloquy hetween. my 
housemaid and some one else; she knocked at 
my door (I slept on the ground floor), and, open- 
ing it, showed a pale and startled countenance. 
" Sir! sir!" she said, in hurried tones, 
C< Arthur Bentmore is come for you direcUJ-a 
dreadful thing! the butler at Lady Fetherstone's 
lias destroyed himself !" 
I was soon at the scene of the catastrophe. I 
found a IJoliceman already there in charge of the 
body, aua, percei-ring at once that life had been 
extinct. some hours, 1 lost no time in going up to 
the lady. She had recovered from her swoon, but 
"as in a fearful state of nervous excitement, and 
for some time it ,,-as unsafe to leave her; for 
the shðck seemed to have partially unsettled her 
reason. After a while, ho,,-ever, the remedies I 
employed began to produce the desired effect, 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing her at last 
gradually sinking to sleep, with. her hand 
clasped 111 that of Arthur's former mIstress, ::\Irs. 
Sullivan. 
The scene in that house was a shocking one 
to " itness. The mother and sister of the 
suicide hung over his mangled remains with 
tears and groans of anguish; whilst the :3ervants 
of the establishment, distracted at the tra 6 ical 
end of one with whom they lmd lived in daily 
companionship, were totally unable to afford 
them any comfort. 
The cause of t he catastrophe was soon but 
too clear. The mi:::guided man was known to lmve 
been long in the. habit of bettiug; and it came 
out, through a fnend who had chanced to call at 
the house, una" are of what had happened, that 
he had lost so large a sum the previous day at 
the Derby, as to make it easy to understanà 
that he dared not face the ruin such a debt 
must bring upon him. 
I was in and out of Lady Fetherstonc's house 
constantly that day. Her staunch friends, Ad- 
miral and 
Irs. SulliymI, insisted upon it. Thus 
I had ample opportunit.y of obserring the con- 
duct of Arthur, under circumstances not a little 
trying to one so young. Of all the inmates of 
that house, he ""as the only one who sèemed to 
retain composure, or commOn sense. Korhing 
tends to re-settle nenes that llaye been Ull- 
usually excitcd-especially sel'\"ant
' ncrves-so 
much as the sight of a calm and matter-of- 
fact attention to the small duties of lifc. )1rs. 
Cook bcgan by taking no notice of what J eames 
"as about, and continuing her spasmodic hea\"- 
iugs and groanings; but after a little she could 
110t resist watching to see how he did what she 
ought to lmre been doing: from watching she 
got to correction and advice; and finally shc 
cou.desccnrlingly approached, and began to rectif
" 


his errors. 'Yhen I entered the kitchen to pre- 
scribe for her--;-having been informed by thc 
under housemaId that she" as at the point of 
death-l found her with a Yer) red face, in thc 
midst of an animated argument with J eames as 
to the proper management of gravy. 
"hcn the lat tel' was interrogated as to the 
butler's habits of life, SOllle curious particulars 
came out, It appeared that the man neyerdid any- 
thing in the house cxcept wait at table, and 
occasionally open the door in the absence of the 
foohn
n. H.e wa.s very rarely at home; often 
spendmg entIre lUghts out, aud returning about 
six in thc morning, "hen he was always let ill by 
Arthur, ,,-ho, summer rold winter, rose at five. 
.When pressed as to his 0\\ n reasons for rising- 
so early, he hesitated at first; but at length 
replied that he alwaJs occupied himself about 
his own affairs before six o'clock, "hen he 
considered his day's work for the family ought 
to begin. Did his mistress know of her butler's 
proceedings? He could not say. Mr. Jacobs 
(the butler) had a key of the house door. He 
had mentioned to him that he did not wish to 
have this spoken of, as it might occasion un- 
pleasantness; aud he should be sorry to lose 
the com enience. 
1ras he aware of Mr. Jacobs's practice of 
betting? He '\Vas. Had he evcr been iuduced 
himself to do the like? No answeI'; and the 
question was, aftcr a little discussion, withdra,,-n. 
Had he had any suspicion of the butler's losses 
at Epsom? He had had. 
But, in spite of the quict and self-possessed 
manner in which Arthur had gi,'en his evidence, 
and its undoubted truthfulness, there was yet 
something about him ,,-hieh (although I should 
ha\ c been at a loss to deJine it) occasioned in 
my mind not only an uncomfortable impression 
that he knew much more than he chose to divulge 
of the butler's affairs, but tLat he was also, to 
a certain extent, a participator in the practice 
tlmt had lcd to so fearful a result. I could 
hardly explain, e,-en to myself, why I was 
convinced of this; but my impression grew in 
strengt h, the more I saw of, and con\eried with 
him. He did not indeed deny, though he ne\'er 
positively admitted, that he had hetted; but 
many little circumstances that I not only 
ob
en-ed now, but remembered to ha\e noticed 
since his remO\-al to Lady }'etherstone's 
(amongst others, a remarkable shabbiness in 
such articles of his attire as he Lad to purcbase 
himsclf), tended to convince me that he had 
been led to indulge in this dangerous practice, 
and ,,-as greatly straitened in means in con- 
sequence. 
r had much serious talk with him at that 
tilJ1e; speaking with an earnest authority ,,-hich 
I felt our mutual relations not only warranted, 
but called for. But although he listened with 
respectful attention, and an appearance of being 
impressed by ,,-hat I said; and although he once 
\oluntarily promised me ne\-er to bet in future 
(he did not sayagaÙt) ; be was still silent and un- 
communicative, and therefore, to a certain de- 
gree, unsatisfactory. 
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it distinctly, t 01 h if)," I '" t t, if l 
plea9p, sir. \ ou rl mcmlcr my f..thl I (" to 
)Ir. \[oreen." 
.. Certainly. rull well." 
"I \\ i
h to pay it; and I rr L1ke bold to a....k 
you to go with me \\ hcn I p"y It, 
ir." 
Ill' made a sJ p flJrward, aù.d I &vin p an en- 
velr)p" on the tablr, "Thert'," 
'ud 11,., .. r 
eighty-seven pounds, "hieh, with the si\nr a"1d 
coppers you 11m e then", m..l up the S 1m 
owing." 
I \\ as so much 
tnnishcd .IS to be for the 
moment inrapable of reflection. l
'.lt s jon, to 
v. amazement, succecded another fl ling. flit ld 
One fine clear "inter's day, some fourtcen painful fear shot through me. I fixed my eyes 
months nfter the death of 
r. Jacobs, as I was steadily on his. 
standing with my back. to the fire in my consult. " .\rthur! how C'lme you by all this mooey?" 
iog--rooin, Arthur l
entmorc, dre
sed in neat TIc put his hand in Ins pocket and laid bel re 
plain clothes, entered, hat in hand. me a paper containing an e'{act "",.ount of en:Þy 
He had gro\\n vcry much during tlle last 
hilling he had eV'er sa\ed in service, and ho\Y 
h\ r\vemonth ; but he was thinner and paler than he had saved it. 
I had e\'er before seen him. He \Vas literalIy This paper recorded a d.\ily, hourl
 serit 
 of 
I cadaverous. sacrilices throughout the long course of f aur 
II Our first mutual greetings onr, he informed years; begun at the a
(' when ..clf.conqu<,t is 
me that he h'ld come for 1\\ 0 purposes: the the hardest, self-indulgence the most ndtu .11 ; 
I first, to announce th'\t he was about to leave continued with unehan
ing re
olution in Sritf' 
I Lady}'etherstone. of every trial, e,"ery tcmptation; persisted in to 
I started. About to leave Ladv Fetherstone? the very end. 
So good a service? so generous a Wmistrcss? who He spoke only once; as I was approaching 
valued him, as I had reason to know, very the end of his extraordinarv memorandum; but 
highlv! Something of undefined apprehen
ion it \\as simply to explain that )Jr. Gillies, tl e 
shot through my mind. 
choolmaster, had put thi;:) money, at \"ariou
 
But he went on to e'{plain that he had times, into the savmgs-bank. for him, and had 
not felt well for some wcek.s; had bef'n de- thus realised a small increase, "hich, with tbe 
cidedly worse quite lately; and he was eon- fourteen shillings overplus in the account-the 
s,.ious that he required relt-rest, entire and monUI's" ag'es and beer mone
 that would be 
I complete. lIe was sorr), \"ery sorry, to Ic'&ve due to him next month-and a few shillings of 
Lady Fetherstone; she had been most kind to p1"e<,cnts he had accumulated, \\ ould go to main- 
him; but he should be laid up if he rem,\Íned. lain him whilst he should continue out of 
Ill' had told her bow it was; and she had quite senice. lIe might, he obsen"etl, ha\"e paid off 
acquiesccd. lIe was to lea\"e in a month, if her this debt a little sooner, as I could see; but he 
lad
ship could suit herself. lIe required, as it considered that he should do wrong to It:a\''e 
were, to-to talc breath. He drew-not with- himself entirely without money. 
out a visible effort-a long breath as he spoke; I heard him, as he spole, but I scarcrly 
and I mentally resohed that as soon as his time heeded him.' )Iy mind-my heart were tro 
was up, he should come to my housc and submit full. I was thinliug' of the suspicions I had 
to regular professional treatment from me. harboured again
t him-of the "rllng I 11'ld 
]
ut what was the other purpose for "hich done him in my own thoughts; and he, all the 
he had come? \\ hilc, biding hi., til.lC; leadinf? a life of uch 
IIe put his hat down on the floor. cc IOU unrumpled self-denial! 1'0 11i.1 it eel..
d, 
ha\"e hy you, sir," he answered, cc some money ho\\ ( . er, that he had dr 
e nO more th..n \\...5 
of mine." natural to be done in similar circumstances. 
" 
Ioney of yours!" "You know, 
lr. .:lloreen said, sir, that tn re 
"Some sil\"er, sir; only a trine; nine shillings. was no honesty in the blood! no honel!!I i tile 
I brought it, if you remember, when I was a blood! lIe said father was not honest: tha" \\e 
lad; one mornin
 in summer; and you put it was all a bad lot together. Xow, I knew .hat 
in ì our desk, to leep for me." father teal honest. The debt h '\d been his 
remembered perfertly now the secret drawer greatrst distr(,;
s in hi::! last 110ur3. I h"\d 
in \\ hich I had placed it. hs; there was the 
rftfton to know that; for many and ma"1" ft 
sih cr; almost black from age; three half-cro\\ n!!, time he eh:uged me to pay it; Imd so to c '\r 
1\\0 shillings, and a si'{pcncc, \\ ith the thrce- his memory. How, then, could I do other t1. n 
pence "rapped up in a paper by themselvcs. pay it ?" 
As I pushed the httle heap towards him, I said, \ I. 
with a certain anxiety, cc Surely, I11j good ::\Ir. 
Ioreen had risen m'lterially in the wor l J. 
Arthur, you don't need such a 11m as this." II,. h ld illcre .d in both bodily and worluly 5ub- 
Il(' met my 
azc \\ ithout f1inchin
; yet a "I mCe. But thou
h a man, solid in e\ cry Sf 
slight tingo of colour rClse to his cht:t:k. I S4W I of t C \\ord, and \Vllh-well! we WJll 
a
'-I e 


I \'i_ 1I much pressed for time at this period, 
and preorC'upied wit h ftn'{ious ßnd difficult caSt s; 
I but the thou!:;'ht of .\rthur Bentmore w<
s seldom 
II long absent from my nlillll. His pale mi
er"ble 
face fll'tually haunted me. His father had 
! I confided him to mv care, and I trembled for his 
future. I saw liim on the brink of min- 
I perhaps of destrnction-yrt I was powerle!'s to 
1/ avert either. 
rcanwhilc, a change took place 
in his p"lsition and circumstance'!, "hich tended 
I rather to increase than to dilllini!>h my all'{iety 
on his account. lIe obtained the b.te butler's 
j. place. 
II 

 I 
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monl'Y in the funds, :Mr, :Moreen still stuck. to 
the old shop. 
In the doorway of this old shop stood :Mr. 
:Moreeuno\V, as Arthur and I drove up in the 
J11od
st. brougham, "hieh, in those days, I hired 
for my professional visits. He was respectfully 
S;'('lll!:t a great lady out; lJe flourished his rule 
by ,vay of saluting me, and added his usual re- 
spectful bow and smile, but did not speak till 
the coronetI'd carriage with its high stepping- 
bay::; had dashed from the door. "That's the 
co
ntess - that is," he said, as we entered. 
" She comes here most days, and stays-well ! 
I sUPJJose she stays an hour or 1II0re, choosing, 
and changing, and ordering of the carvings 
for the old oak sideboard she's a having put 
together. It'll be a splendid sideboard when 
done. A surprise, too, for his lordship. But, 
dear me, she gives herself a deal of trouble more 
than she need to! She will have this, and she 
won't have that, and she thinks she'd fancy the 
other! It would be better left to me-better 
left to me. But these great ladies, d'.ve see, 
they're-they're wilful (with a strong emphasis 
on the word) ; I suppose they've got nothing else 
to do," 
lIe "inked at me with that clear, honest, 
blue eye of his, and laughed with the low, lazy. 
internal chuckle common to such large men; 
and when I observed that it was not your great 
ladies only that were wilful, he laughed still 
more. "Ha," he said, "all women u'as "ilful, 
not a doubt about it." 
A half-bantering, half - serious conversation 
followed, with mutual friendly inquiries as to 
health, and so forth; then there was a pause, 
and, for the first time, he looked at my com- 
p:mion. But his glance was momentary, and had 
nothing of recognition in it. 
"I see you don't remember this young man," 
I said, "yet 11e is an old acquaintance of yours, 
.Arthur Bentmore." 
" Indeed :" 
He turned and surveyed him with an easy 

ood-natured glance. " Young Bentmore ! in- 
d.eed! He have grown precious tall-a good 
bit taller than mv John, and they're about the 
same age, I thinl
. But he don't look strong. 
I'm afraid you don't have your health, young" 
man! Let me see," Mr. Moreen put his rule 
meditatively to his lips, pursing them up as 
though about to whistle. " Didn't I see some- 
thing in the papers about young' Bentmore, a 
year or a year and a half ago? A inquest, or 
something? Ah! true! I recollect. Butler, 
in your fam'ly (turning to Arthur). True- 
true! Yes, I remember. And you give your 
evidence very proper. Mrs. :M., she read it 
all out loud to us at tea; seeing of your 
name J and what the coroner said and all. But 
I hope," added the upholsterer, suddenly 
changing the expression of his 
ood-humoured 
face to one of stern severity, and laj ing a long, 
square, powerful forefinger upon .Arthur's coat; 
"excuse me, young man, but I hope you don't 
bet yourself! Bettin
 ,rill never comc to no 
good; be sure of that." 


"No! no!" I said, interposing, " Arthur has 
come to-day about a little matter of bm;ine
s 
with you, 1\11". Moreen, if -rou have leisure to 
attend to it." ., 
" "\yith me?" 
Again 
he .upholsterer looked at the young 
man. Tins tune more attentively; and in one 
moment he was a ditferent person himself. It 
had been chat; good-humomed friendly chat., 
beÌ\\Cen us hitherto; now it was business. 
"I suppose it's the old story," he said, laying 
dm, n his rule, and putting his hands in his 
pockets, as if to guard what he might possess 
there. "The old story! "\Vants employment! 
But-" 
lIe shook his head. It was a most e'\:pres- 
sive shake. 
" I am not come to ask for an) thin
," Arthur 
Bentmore said, quietly. "You re,
ember the 
debt my father owed you, Mr. .Moreen?" 
"I-should-think- I-did!" the upholsterer 
answered, very slowly, laying marked emphasis 
on each separate word. "I'm more likely to 
remember that debt than 1 am ever to get a 
farthing of it, by a precious deal! Eighty-seven 
pounds nine shillings and tllreepence. That was 
t he amount. 
Irs. 1\1. and I had more words 
concf'rning of that debt than we ever had 'bout 
anything; I think she's never forgotten it. Nor 
she's never discontinued throwing of it in my 
teeth. She were against my lendin
 of it from 
the first; and that (turning to me), that give 
her a handle, d'ye see, against me. Of course. 
She'd no opinion of John Bentmore. Never had." 
He had become confidential again. He never 
could help it, when he spoke of his wife. And 
he always jerked out his sentences, and made 
long pauses between, when that dreaded inùi- 
vidual was in question. It was like an occasional 
brief letting off of steam lest the enginc should 
burst, 

rthur wai
ed patiently, without attempting 
to mterrupt Inm. 
"Well!" said 
Ir. 
Ioreen at last, jing]ing 
his silver with both hands; "what of that. debt? 
You're not-" he burst into a low laugh of 
exquisite enjoyment. "You're not-come to-to 
pay it ? Are ye, young man ?" 
He turned to me, his blue eyes s\\ imming in 
tears of rapture at the extravagancc of his own 
humour, and laughed till his face grew purple. 
"I ant eome to pay it," Arthur Belltmore I : 
replied, slowly; and, opening the parcel he had 
all along held tightly in one hand, spread out I 
on a buhl table that stood near the fruits of 
four years' self-denial. 
There was a dead silence. 
Not for a twelvemonth-not for a lifetime- 
of fees-would I have lost that scenc. 
1\11'. :Moreen's laugh had stopped. He stooel 
silent; meant.ly staring at the money. 
At last he turned to me. 
"Of course, doctor, !lOle lent him this!" he 
said gravely, and with frequent pauses, as though 
reflecting" ; " but I couldn't think of it. Cert'nv 
not. On no account. I couldn't think of 
ta1.ing such a thiug from you." 


J 
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" 
;o am, b....; lcnt n.e thL. n nl
:' Arthur 
said j "I have earned it all. Doctor .Peregrine 
1.no\\ s it; Doctor Pen-grine will tell 'au how 
it \\ as earned. Sir, ,\ hen I \\ as a little lad, YOll 
toid me here-in this \cry shop - stamlin!! 
\\here we now stand-that my fathrr-Gùu 
bless him! -was not an honest man. You saiù 
there was no honefty in the blood. Ìou said I 
should turn out bad, liL.e the rest of us ! 1,\3.5 
but. 
oung theu-only thirteen. When 
ou 
saill III t.: ('ruel \\ ords of my dead father, I 
resoh I d th.lt I would nc\"er rest till I had paid 
you, and pro\ ed them false. It has becn hard 
to do; so h.u.d, that it has changed my \\ hole 
nature, 1 often think. Noone lno" s what I 
La\e 
one through-not a living creature but 
ID)sclf! but I would have gone through fifty 
times as milch to pay that debt! I thank God 
that I ba\ e lived to pay it, and to clear my 
father's memory." 
I \\ rite this no\v; I write thc words I heard 
hirn :opt aI.., but 1 can no more 
i\ e a notion of 
their effect than I could if I bad never beard 
thcm. lIe, at all times so subdued, so sf'lf-pos- 
se, Md, so impossible to rouse, "as suddenly 
transformed into another creature. .Form, voice, 
countenance-all changed. His words came 
forth rapidly. The pent-up emotions of those 
four toiling, self-den) ing years, found a \"cnt at 
last. 
" .And now, sir! now!" Arthur cried, raisin
 
his thin Land with a gesture that thrilled through 
my \cry heart; "believe me, who have never 
wilfully uttered one false \\ord from the hour 
when ) au did us that cruel wrong-my father 
was an honest man. I say it in my Maker's 
presence. .Perhaps in his!" 
Arthur stopped short; for he found himself 
suddculy bcized by the powerful grasp of Mr. 
Moreen, and \\ hided, rather than drawn, to the 
window. 
" .Well, but) ou know," said the uJ.lholstcrer, 
dra\\ ing him ncarer, and then holding him 
furth'r off, as you would a picture you \\ere 
examining in ditferent lights; but all the while 
clcnehin
 him in his tremendous hand as in a 
vice. .. You're a grand fellow. you are! lóu 
pay Jour f..lther's dcbts, do ye \> But you're a 
qrand fellow! What? You laid by to pay me, 
aid :-"'? all these years! Why! you are a 
grand fellow! TOll did it. did ye? And I 
said you weren't honest. 'Yell! I wish I'd 
bccn-I \\ish my tongue had been cut out 
before I said it. But you know vou art honest. 
You! a little lad as you was, You pay the old 
man' 
 dcbt. Yes! you have-you have paid it. 
Oh! but ynu'rp a grand fello\,." 
Hilwing the changes on these words-unable 
to e,,"pre_s the feelings that \\ ere bursting his 
Iteal t-uphcaving his broad chest-choking' his 
\oice-the tears rained down the honest man's 
ched ,and he knew it no more than did .Mrs. 

IOJ' n, siLting at work with her girls above 
st air
. 
)[1'. 
[orcpn's emotion had the natural effect 
of (,'llmin
 .Arthur's. 'The poor 1:11 \\a pr i\e 
in hi:! gr.lsp, nut after a time the \\olthy up- 
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hol tcrer hi LI1 to n lurn a... it \\ r.: to him.,..!t. 
lie relaxcd his hold; and taling out his pocket- 
handkerchief, wiped his eyes al1d face. 
" I a,,-k pardon, sir." be s.1id, turning to me 
and 
peaking' in a low and apologetic tone; "i 
a!ok parùon, I'm sure; but l'I1l-['m-I never 
\\as' so-I nc\'er see such a thing as thi:> before. 
It took me unprepared, you sec. I didn't look 
for such a thing. !\ot at all. And to think- 
to think that thcm words of mine should have 
cut so deep-a poor young lad lile that-that's 
where it is, )ou sce." Then, turning to ArthUJ", 
" You're a grand fellow, sir!" 
Strange-the effcct of that U sir" in )11'. 
Moreen's mouth, as addre scd to Arthur TIe nt- 
more. How \\-cll I understood it: bcttcr than 
he did himself. It was the involuntary. uneon- 
sci?u
 homage paid to the honesty of that 
sh'lphng, by the sturdy tradesman who valued 
honesty above all earthly treasures. 
"But you know I can't tdke it, 
ir!U Mr. 
Moreen suddenly exclaimcd, when he had be- 
come more cool; rccallcd to the consideration 
of the money by tbe sight of it spread out on 
the buhl table. "I can't take them earnin
s 
and savings of that lad's. It can't be. The 
thing ain't in nature. Mrs.:M. hcrself, she 
wouldn't bear of it." 
This was the signal for fre!ob exeitemcnt. A 
leen dispute followed this declaration, during 
which it was difficult to say which sho\\ cd the 
most determined spirit, Mr. Moreen or .Arthur. 
But it was clear to me that the latter mnst ill 
the end prevail. 


VII. I. 
As soon as his month's notice to leave Lady 
F etherstone's sen ice had expired, Arthur Bent- II 
more came to my Louse to be attended profes- 
sionally, and, if need be, nursed. It was high 
time he should do so. He had ta
ked his con- 
stitution too severely. He had grown too fast, 
\\orked too hard, ami slept too little. Now that 
the excitement \\as o\"er which had hitherto 
borne him up undcr every trial, he collapsed. 
There was a reaction. 
".hcn at last I had the happiness of seeing him 
really restored to health, I proposed to him to re- 
main with me as my servant. The plan was pre- 
cisely" hat he \\ i
hed. But after six. months' trial 
of him, 1 made up my mind that I must give him 
noticc, It \\ent against my conscience to leep 
him. As a servant, .Arthur Bentmorc was 
entirely thrown away. lle was intended for 
higher things. He bad a mind capable of 
m..stering almost any subject, and \\ ould ÙO 
honour to any position. E\er since the day of 
that last memorable visit to my consulting-room, 
his re ene with me had entirely dis.'lppcared. 
His confidence had bceu indeed hard to g:un; 
but once gained, it \\....5 gi\Ln wholly, and for 
ever. lie felt towards me now, as to\\ard a 
f.lther. I had entered into, and sympathist:tl 
\\ith, the strongcst feeling of his nature; I had 
rcjoiced for. and in him, on the one c:rt, t 
occasion of his lifc j and 11'0111 that hour b(' ". '3 
bound to me by the st- Æf · of allti"s. 
I had mcntioued his touching stOlY to pt....."'u:\ 
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who had it in their power materially to befriend 
him; and the result was that 'he obtained 
a situation connected with one of our most 
important railways. He continued three years 
in that situation. In the fourth, he was pro- 
moted to a more responsible post on the same 
railway, From this time his fise was singularly 
rapid. He made money. Being in the way of 
hearing- of good investments, his keen sense and 
excellent judgment enabled him to avail himself 
of them. lIe bought land in the outskirts of a 
great manufacturing town, built good houses on 
it, and sold them at an enormous profit. "With 
this money, he entered into still larger specula- 
tions (invariably judicions and safe), and in a 
short time realised a considerable capital. At 
thirty, Arthur Bentmore was one of the men 
ill that thriving- town whose word carried the 
most weight with it. He remained single tiJI 
he was five-and-thirty, and then brought to pre- 
side over his comfortable home one of the three 
daughters of his own parish clerf!"Y man: a pretty, 
unpretending, affectionate girl, who had been 
brought up in a pious and provident household, 
and was sure to make him a fond and grateful 
wife. At forty-seven, he ,vas mayor of his town, 
a
d. had two sons and three daughters, pro- 
mlsmg and healthy. 
During all these years, lie and I have kept 
up a constant and affectionate intercourse. He 
is now a director of more than one railway, and 
he comes frequently to London, sometimes alone 
-brought there by business-sometimes with 
Ilis wife. On these occasions he always dines 
with his old friend Gillies-whom he has made 
comfortable for life-or with me. And there is 
nothing delights us so much as these quiet 
dinners. 
"It all seems as though it were but yester- 
day," he would say, as we sat together over 
our dessert, and he looked across the table at 
me with those large wonderful eyes of his, that 
seemed gazing far back into the past; "I often 
think I am a page again, and dream it too, 
sometimes. 
Iy wife says I still add up 
shillings and sixpences in my sleep." 
.With 
Ir. :Moreen, grown very old and infirm, 
and retired from business (though he still lives 
in the old shop), Arthur Bentmore has kept up 
not only an acquaintance, but a steady friend- 
ship since those early days, 
Arthur had not long quitted my service, when 
the upholsterer was laid up with an unusually 
severe attack of bronchitis. He was always 
· ,I very hippish when ill, as many such stro
g 
giants are. But his mind, though morbidly sen- 
I! sitive from the state of his bodv, was full of 
1 Arthur Bentmore, towards whom be reproached 
himself with having acted the part of a brute, 
He would talk about him to me as long as my 


visit lasted, and shed tears when he recurred to 
the lad's early abstinence from beer. That point 
touched him more than all. " Yes !" he would 
exclaim, "I don't know as I ever said words I've 
repented of so much since. 1 have repented of I 
'em. Bitter. They'll sound to me, when I'm 
a dying-I know that. And he going on deny- 
ing of himself his little drop 0' beer-a oorm,ing I 
chap like that, that wanted it." Û , 
In the course of this illness, hc confided to 
me, that although :MFS. :M, had been struck I' 
with admiration at the noble conduct of the boy, I 
she yet had not at all agreed with him, as to 
the propriety of refusing the money. She took 
a more business-like view of the transaction. 
The debt was a debt, she considered, and ought 
to be discharged. They had no more right to 
rob their own children of the money, than they 
had to deprive the lad himself of the satisfaction 
to his feelings of paying it. "There wouldn't 
be no merit in what he done, if he was to get 
it back again," said Mrs. M. 
"I don't agree with her there, sir," said 
Ir. 
Moreen, speaking low and confidentially, as 
though to differ from :Mrs. :M. even in the ex- 
pression of an opinion, were too dangerous a 
matter to be overheard; "the merit's the same 
in what he done, anyhow, it seems to me. But 
.Mrs. }'f., she's SQ first-rate here, you see!" 
tapping his own broad forehead, "and she judges 
of things more by the headpiece than she do by 
the feelin's. I'm not equal to her in that-ob, 
no!" 
When he heard that Arthur ,,-as about to set 
up a house of his own, he entered into a little 
plot with me, to furnish the living rooms gratis; 
and never was man more thoroughly happy than 
:Mr. Moreen was during the mysterious consul- 
tations and arrangements necessary to effect this 
object. I persuaded Arthur to visit me in 
London, whilst he "ent down to the manufac- 
turing town in question, to superintend every 
detail. He spared neither trouble nor expense. 
N otlÜng ,,-as, nothing could be, too good for that 
grand fellow! And the ,ray in which he revelled 
in Arthur's astonishment and admiration, when 
OIl his return he discovered ,,-hat had been done, 
was worth going miles to see. 
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ROOl.... TilE FIRST: CIlILDlIOOD. 
CII \PTER IX. I
TltoDUCTORY TO A WILD A:KPtIAL. 
R \TAPLAN was entirely deficient in the Rho- 
dodendron eharnetrristie. It \'fa' a very late 
house. Nobody dreamt of going to bed till one 
or tno o'clock in the morning, save Mademoiselle 
Adèle, who retired at eleven, eomme i1 con- 
I I \ cllait à une jeune personne. The French are 
accustomed to treat their daughters like children 
I till they are t\\cnty )'cJ.rs of a
e. and their sons 
'I lile grown up persons when thcyare ten. The 
p:\terll'\l Rataplan came up from the re
iolls of 
the kitchen toward
 elc'ven. and pla)ed cards or 
smolcd a cigar with one of his guests for a 
couple of hours. People used to treat him to 
iunumerable small gl,lS
cs to hear him bra
 of 
Lis exploits during his campaigns with the Grand 
Army. and his colloquy \\ ith the Emperor at 

Iontereau; although there \\ ere those of a 
malevolent turn of mind \\ ho insinuated that he 
had never been at the ßeresina or at 
[outereau; 
but that happening to keep a small wine-shol) at 
the corner of a street in 11aris durin
 the three 
glorious da)'s of July. 1830, a barricade had been 
erected close to his door, and at a critical 
moment he had rushed out. and er) iug "Vivc la 
Charte!" had stricken do\\ n a corporal of gl"ena.- 
diers with a soup ladle, whereupon he had become 
a dceoré de J uillct. 
It was half-past tweh"c on a. summer night- 
I need not further particularise it, for I hn\"e not 

 ct passed the limits of the four-and-h\ enty 
hours in the course of \\ hieh all the e\'ents 
hit herto narrated have occurred-when '[ollsieur 
Je.m Baptiste Constant, in his master's Spanish 
eh l.l. entered the marble hall of the Hôtcl Rata- 
pI n, and passed into the salle à manger, as one 
\\ ell accustomed to the 10e.llit J . 
Hat.lplan \\ as alone, smoking and sipping his 
"gzogsU (as he was accustomed to call 3 very 
little brandy \\ ith a great deal of sugar aud luke- 
warm water), and endeavouring to spell through 
one of the scven da);)' old Si
cles. 1'he gallant 
warrior-cool's education was defective. His 
womankind kel}t his books and wrote his letters 
for him. 
"How goes it, mon \ ieu'I.? Touehez-Ià!n said 
thc ,aIet. And he extended his palm, and Rata- 
I I 


-- 
-- 


plan smote his own Idm thereupon) and wwt on 
reading. 
" \\ ill you smoke?" asled H.ntaplan, after a 
moment. 
"Buc;iness to aftend toU-the two men pole 
Freneh-" else I would first have presl.ntcd my 
homages to the ladies. Is the countess at 
home ?U 
" HaIf an hour ago. Is lla\'ing her supper 
now." 
" Aml her little temper?" 
"Ouf! u'en parlf'z pa,>. The whole menagerie 
of the Jardin des Plantes docs not eoutain such 
a. \\ ild animal. The bear, 
rartin, \\ hen th nurse 
refused to throw him the second of her babies, 
\\ hen he had pla J cd off the little l}raetieal joke 
of eating the tì1"
t, \\ as never in such a temper. 
Temper! It is a mania! A delirium, an ee
tasy 
of spasmodic and ana.rehieal pas
ions. That 
woman is all the furies rolled into one. plus 
FréJcgonde, Cb temnestra, and 
ladclme Croque- 
mitaine." 
Hataplan had been a great frequenter of the 
TIoule\ard theatres in his )"outh, and piqued him- 
self on his familiarity \\ ith dramatic literature. 
He was gi\"cn. besides quoting' Beranger, to 
spouting long harangues from tragedies. both in 
prose and verse. 
" What is the mattei' 
 ith the countess?" 
u 
Iatter! what d but her diabolic'll. sul- 
phureous, Mount Elm of a temper can be the 
matter \\ ith her P They arc not" onls) but red- 
hot lava streams, th"1t fhw from her lip". You 
arc lIcreulaneum and Pompeii before her, and 
she engulphs you. But, pardieu, she is not the 

[uette de Portiei! She ha" a ton
ue as long as 
an academic diMoursr There is no st 'I ping, 
no satisf) ing. no pa"'if) in!!'. her. She is impla- 
cable in her rages. f'he comes ill here. after 
midnight; and, without the slighte
t salut'\tioD, 
sa) s, ' Papa ltataplan, is m) supper re.ldy?' I 
make her a reverence. I sa). taling off my 
cool's cap-an act of homaqe I would not 
render to Louis Philippe, roi des }'r.mça.is et des 
pélins-' 
Indame told me on going out that 
she would take no supper.' '" hat P' responds 
she. 'Papa Rataplau, )'ou arc a wrnaehe! On 
the instant let me ha\ e oysters of Colehcsterrf", a 
trout fried, all that 
ou have in the wa) of cut- 
lets, a sweet omelette, a Charlotte au't pommes, 
a salade de mâehes, some champagne, Burgundy, I 
Bordeau.'t, nod so for th.' And all this on the 
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instant! C 
Iadame,' I bumbly represent, C there 
are no 0) sters fit for the pab.te of a bdy. There 
is no salade de mâcocs. Covcnt Garden goes to 
bcd at eight o'clock precisely, As to the cutlets, 
rou can hm e somc. As to tbe omelette, by all 
means. As to thc Charlotte, it is an impossibility, 
seeing that I have no apples-unless ) ou would 
condescend to potatoes. As for the winc3, )'OU 
bring them with you, paying me a shilling a cork, 
and saying that mine are not fit to drink, so J-ou 
kn'Ow bcst. In effect, I am desolated that I 
call1lot give you to eat as you desire; but if you 
would like a mayonnaise de homard, or some 
pickelle sammone de chez ce bon )Ionsieur Quin 
ill the Aimar1..ette, in ten minutes YOUS serez 
à ,,-otre aise,' " 
ce And "hat does she repl)- ?" 
ce She tells me to go to the five hundred devils, 
She outrages the .Mère Thomas. She affronts 
Antoine. That woman's language smells of the 
stable in which she passes her time. C Oui, 
Rataplan,' she says to me, C je vous considère 
Coffimc Ie dernier des demiers.' And then, 
forsooth, she must insult my sleeping cherub, 
and say that poor little Adèle's pianoforte prac- 
tice distracts her nerves, and that ifI do not put 
a stop to it she must find another hotel. It is 
li1..ely, eh? 'Vhcn I pay Signor Tripanelli half a 
ßuine:t a lesson for her instruction, and know 
that with t\\O years' more practice she will be 
the first pianiste of the world, and cause Thal- 
berg and Chopin to hang themselves in envious 
despair." 
"\Yhy don't you give her her congé ?" 
Rataplan shrugged his shoulders. One does 
not like to lose so exccllent a customer. She is 
'worth ten guineas a week to us whene\-er she 
comes to stay at the Hôtel Rataplan, I should 
not like that Grossou
, at the Hôtel Belgiosso, 
to get hold of hcr. Tl"ipefourbe, of the Hôtel du 
Belvédère dans Ie Soho, has already endea- 
voared to seduce her away from us, _\nd even 
the wild animal has her moments of amiability. 
She gave only last ""eek to Adèle, a brooch- 
malachite, I tllÍnk you call it. I saw a snuff-box 
made of it, which the Cossack Alexander gave to 
the Emperor at Tllsit. Only yesterday, she 
threw Adèle a cashmere, a true cachemire des 
Indcs, in which she had burnt a hole with a red- 
hot poker, in a ragc because milord did not come. 
Adèle will soon darn up that hole. It is a 
cashmere of a ravishing natme !" 
" .Ah! And so milord did not come, and miladi 
was in a rage, Perhaps she cxpected him to 
supper to-night, and his failure \yas the &ecret of 
: I her tcmper." 
" Tiens, I think not, To be sure, she fSent the 
conunissiollnaire this morning to the Albany, 
where milord li\'es, and he \YRS out, and 10 and 
behold, "hen she made her appeaH\llCe this night, 
therc was a note waiting' for her-a little pink 
notc-and having read it. she ordered the supper 
I told )"OU of." 
cc Then milord may be coming." 
":N" ot at all! A little jocker, "ith breeches of 
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leatLer and top-boots, was here not fi,"c minutes 
before) our arrival. By word of mouth he deli- 
vcrefl the message that his master \', as very sorry, 
but could not come. Antoine went up and told 
her. Shc fI
w into one of her sulphureous 
ecstasies, and nearly strangled him." 
cc It is now half-past tweh-e. l:s shc gone to 
bed p" 
"To bed! She" on't seek her couch till 
three. She will scold that unhappy Barbette, 
her femme de ehambre, till past two. 1'hen she 
will walk about the room, and smoke like a 
sapper, and swear like a cuirassier, for another I 
hour. To bed! It is lucky for her bed that she 
goes to it so late. She must quarrel wit h the 
bolster, aud lick the counterpane all11ight." 
cc I think you had better announce me." 
cc I warn you that she is exeecdin;ly fero- 
cious to-night, and that gra\ e results may follow 
even my intrusion to announce you." 
cc Have no fear. She may bite, but I don't 
fear her barking. I hm-e been a keeper in the 
Jardin des Plantes, and am not afraid of wild 
animals. Allons, mon bon. Do as I tell rou." 
Rataplan rose "ith anything but a good 
grace, and murmuring something about the in- 
expediency of bearding tigresses in their den. 
He shufiled up stairs. Constant heard him 
timorously tap at a door. Then there \\ as a 
tempest of words auùible-confined, however, to 
a single voice; and after a wIllie the host de- 
scended to the salle à manger again, with some- 
thing positively approaching a faint violet flush I 
on his pale facc. 
ce I told you so," he said. "She is a panther 
of the Island of Java. A beautiful jaguar. 
However, if 
'OU are fond of \\-ild beasts. there 
she is. Go, my friend, and be devoured. And 
he sat down, drew the candle closer to him, 
mixed himself a fresh tumbler of cc gzog," re-illu- 
mined the butt-end of his cigal'-a Frenchman 
never desists until the weed begins to burn the 
tip of his nose, and then he sticks the stump on 
the point of a penkmfe - and so resumed his 
perusal of the Siècle seven da
-s old. 
)Ionsiem Constant went quietly up-stairs, and 
softly laid his hand upon the handle of the door 
of the front dra\\ ing-room. I must keep Mon- 
sicur Constant with his hand upon the handle 
for the space of two chapters, ,,-hile I cross the 
water on an excursion very neces::;ar
. to this 
narrati\ e. 


CHAPTER X. BEGIKS AN ID1LL. 
Ix the department of the Bouches du Rhône, 
and in the neighbourhood of Avignon, there are 
few prettier villages than Marouille-le-Gener, 
in the sous-préfecture of Nougat, 
There are not ten houses of more than one 
sto!')", and not above a hundred cottages; but 
thcy are alllJretty. They are built, lUostlr of 
stone, or of sunbumt bricks \\ hitened over, and 
roofed in "ith those com ex tiles, laid on loose, 
and sccured only by pcgs, such as ) ou see in 
Italian ,"illages. .White as are their fronts, thc
. 
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were Inlr-hHd .1 b
 rIu terin
 vine'. _\, iue- 
yard, itself, i:3 not ordirarily invitin3" to the. ;'5 ht . 
In its pictUl'Mque lJect it e
ist 
 only in the 
Ima
inntilln of scrne-pain
 rs, in the en
raving'l 
of defunct laud"c M e annun l and in the fanc) 
performances, in 
il an I wster colour
, sent 
every yenr to e'thibitioll
. }'or real beauty, I 
will In'\tch a Kcntish hop garden, or a T" iclen- 
ham orchard, n
inst the most luxuriant ,"in8)"ard 
in the sunuy south. We say little about the 
south bcing chronics\ly stormy as well as suuny. 
It is only on the b:mks of the Ithinc, where the 
grapes grow in terrnce'5, one nbove the other, to 
the very tops of the hill.., that a wine-bear- 
ing district a!lsumes a romantic look. It is the 
same with olive-trees. Oli,es in their saline 
solution, popularly, but erroneously, supposed 
to be sea--n"ater, are very nice to eat" ith your 
claret, and very nice to talk or sing about 
in ballad poetry; bnt a plantation of olive-trees 
is, ne
t to a field of mangold-wurzel, about the 
u
liest object in nature you can come across, 
Hemp beats it. Flu beats it. Clover demolishes 
it utterly, in an artistic sense. The vines, how- 
ever, that cluster beucath the cottagc roof, and 
the olives that grow in the front garden, are cer- 
tainl) charming; and 
Iarouille-le-Gency had an 
abundance of both. 
The liLtle river Bâ\"e, one of the tributaries of 
the Rhône, ran right across the villa",ooe street, 
and the villagers were great people for clean 
linen. They were even 
h-en to washing them- 
sch'es as "ell as their clothes: a strange thing 
in the south. The ,"ill age 'Tas girt about with 
real oran
e-grOT'es. There was an abundance of 
myrtles. The entrance to the h'\mlet was planted 
with gigantic plants of the cactus tribe. The 
rarest and most beautiful flowers grew nearly all 
the year in the open air, Turtle-doves cooed 
from the tiles. Thickets of the maritime stone 
pine covered the hills behind )Iarouillc, O\"er 
which frowned the grey mediæv:lI Château of 
Ocques, onee a baronial residence, then a for- 
tress, then a barrack, now a penitentiary. 
The U correctionll'lires," or inmates of this 
house of þCnance, did not trouble the inhabitants 
much. They were kept \\ ith commendable strin- 
gency behind the strong stone 
 aIls of the Cnstle 
of Ocque!.l, where they worked for their sins at 
sailcloth weaving, rope-maling, and mat-plaiting. 
Once in si't months or so, one of their number 
escaped; but )IaroUlllc-lc-Gency had a breed of 
strong savage dogs, and, a subst:mtial rewarn 
being offcred for thc capture of fugitives, the 
refugee was soon hunt eel down. The house of 
correction \Vas principally useful to the vilhgers 
as a bu
bC'\r, or Lête noire, to scare their refrac- 
tory children withal, \\ho, when they did not be- 
h'\\"e them
el\"es, "ere threatened "ith being 
sent là-haut, up tl1ere, to the big old C'lstlc. 
The inhabitants wrre mostly small proprietors, 
each cnltimting his own particular patch of 
vinC'yard or oli\"e garden, anel contri, ing to maL.e 
both end, meet, in a scrnmbling kind of manner. 
at the end of the year. The neces5aries of life 
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wue cheap. B....ld"..s coal' . but plen.iful. 
'[(,J.t was seldom eatcn, bllt as eldohl asked for. 
13e... ond a few ri \ er trout and böme salt fish in 
Lent, there was no consumption of pi.-,cine deli- 
cacies. Oranges and grapes cost nothin,,; at all. 
The countf) \\ ine cost onl) four sous the litrt" and 
for luxuries the denizens of 
Iarouille-Ie-Genc1 
Ii'ld a profound disregard. 
They dld not occupy themselves much with 
contemporary politics. Theoretically they were 
legitimi
ts, and kept as a fête the :mnÍ\ersary of 
the grand d'lY A.D. 1'.1:), \\ hen 
Ion4;rigneur 
Louis Antoine, }'ils de .France nutl Duke of 
\ngoulêm(', had p2W
d through 
larouille-le- 
Gelley on his wny to nnfurl the white flag at 
!3ordeaux. By the same tolen, their usual mild 
natures had undergone an eclipse of ferocity, and 
they mobbed and nearly murdered Napoleon on 
his way to Elba after his first abdication at Fon- 
hineblcau. 'l'he ex. imperial carri'\ge halted to 
chan
e horses at the village post house ; the 
moody occupant was recognised, hooted, insulted. 
stoned; kni, es were brandi:;hed at the willdO\\ s; 
inflamed faces with fiery e) es glared in upon him; 
and, but for the presence of mind of the ma
 or, 
who was known to be a Bourbonist. and who. 
baring his breast, stood at the coach door point- 
ing to his breast, and cr
in
, "lie is a tyrant, 
but you shall kill me first!" they would have 
dragged the fallen hero from his ,Òicle and 
fiung him under the wheels. It is said tha.t 
Xapoleon shed tears of rage and shame at this 
unmanned) reception, and that as soon as he \\ as 
clear of )Iarouille he changed clothes with one 
of his postilions, and in jack-boots, a rul ""i
t- 
coat, and a hat flaunting \\ith ribbons, clacl.t'd 
his \, hip, and bestrode the leader, in order to 
avoid similar insults at the next stage. It must 
be admitted that, although inveterate 8
'\i1Jst 
him in ad,"ersity, the :Marouillais had ne\ \ r 
fawned upon him in his pl'06perity. They hdd 
invariably detested his rule. The mothers and 
sweethearts of Marouil1e cursed him con'ìi- .('nt Iy 
and cOlltinuallr. The fhwer ûf their youth had 
been taken away from their vine) arùs to 51 ,1 
their blood in his incf''IIsant battlr'3. 
Neverthelr,;s, for) ears after lS:H, they ob
ti- 
natcly refu
ed to believe at )brouille in K- 
pole on's death, holding that he was 
till 
 "ured 
by the English with a. strong ch.,in livu'1 
to the '" all of a dungeon in the island of St. 
Helena; nml as a .. bog)" for naughty chil- 
dren he di\ idetl popularity '" ith the ChMeau 
d'Ocques. Va capo. For tIlC rcst they 
 ere 
'"ery pious, and the most docile of par' 'liouers 
to their curé, belicving implicitly ill rdie the 
genuineness of modern miracles, aud the direct 
inten ention of the saints in curing the di 's 
of cattle, and in a. si
tin
 the cultivation of tl
e 
,inc. Spells, i nc'mt at ions, sec nll5i
ht, and the 
{'\"il eye, were in hi:;h repute among the 
llrouil- 
lais. 
In the ye'lr 1 <;13, Charles the Tenth b4 in
 ling 
of France and Xa,nlTe, there came \,0 li\c at 
)Inrouille-Ie-Gencr, a
 landlord of its solitary 
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au berge and posthouse-a long low tencment, by 
the sign of The Lilies of France-a 
 oung Swiss 
callcd Jcan Baptiste Constant. 
He had been, according to his mm account, in 
domestic scrvice, and had saved somc moncy. 
There was no mystery about him. His appear- 
ance harmonised víÏth the signalement on his 
passport, and his papers were perfectly en règlc. 
Hc had bought the good-will of the Lilies of 
France out of a notar
"s étudc at Avignon, 
'" here it had been deposited for sale by thc cÅe- 
cutors of 
Iadaille the .Widow Barrichon, who had 
been its hostess ever since tbe da)s of the Great 
Revolution. Carrier had once set up a guillotine 
in bel' back yard, and decapitated half a scorc of 
"arestos" there, 'The villagers declared that, 
ever since that hideous day, the water of the well 
in the back )-ard had worn a purple tinge. The 
in-coming tenant of the auberge had paid a hand- 
some priee for it-twenty-five thousand francs, 
so the gossips of the village said-half down and 
half at mortgagc On the security of the premises. 
A man who could command such an amount of 
capital was looked upon as a personage, and the 
villagers determined to be very civil to him. The 
mayor called on him the day after his arri,"al at 
:Marouille. M.lc Curé set him down as one of the 
futurc corporation of the fatrigue. Fortunately 
for his peace of mind at Marouille, hc was, al- 
though a Swiss, a Catholic, hailing from some 
canton on the Italian frontier, 'l'his was fortu- 
natc, because the :Marouillais disliJ...e heretics, 
classing them with gipsies, poachers, and escaped 
correctionnaires. He ,"-as, likewise, a bachelor, 
of about twenty-eight apparently, and, altbough 
somewhat swarthy and down-looking, athletic, 
vivacious, and, on the whole, a vcry personablc 
I fellow. He brought neither kith nor kin "ith 
him to his new abiding-place, and the mothers 
of thc village who had marriageable daughtcrs 
looked upon him favourably from a matrimonial 
l)oillt of view. 
He 'ms a good man of business, and looked 
kecnly after the main chance; but he was no 
I, mggard. He was willing to be treated, but could 
II treat, too, in his turn, upon occasion. He soon 
drove a, ery prosperous trade at the Lilies of 
i I France, and, being postmaster, made a good deal 
lout of the rich English travellers on their way to 
I Nice. lIe engaged as housekeeper, a strong old 
I woman called La Beugleuse. SIie was not band- 
! ' \ some, and far from amiable, and lmd a dcsperate 
potency of harsh lungs, ,,-bence her name; but 
she was very strong, and had a mania for hard 
work. She kept the stablc-boys and postilions 
sober, and up to their duties, and sbe looked after 
the lodgers wbile Constant scryed in the bar or 
waited on the customers in the billiard-room. 
:Moreover, she brought a pair of hands with her 
in addition to her own. These supplementary 
hands belonged to her niece, Valérie, who, inlS25, 
was a slut of a girl not more than fifteen years of 
a
e, She was an o\ergrown loutish kind of a lass, 
and yet, for all her long limbs, seemed dwarfed and 
stuntcd about the head and shoulders. Her skin 


,,-as coarse; her bands ,,-ere tanned with hard 
labour; her voice was harsh and strident, her 
manners werc uncouth and boorish. She had 
magnificent Lrown hair, which hung about her 
head and neck in a tangled mass, and she had big 
blue eyes, at which few people cared to look 
adllliringl)-, seeing that they" erc cnshrined in a 
sunburnt, dirty face. She was an incorrigible 
slattern, and her temper was abominable. Chil- 
dren are rarely beaten in France; it is looked 
upon as a cruel and dastardly thing even to box 
a girl's cars; but no one blamed La Beugleuse 
when she thrashed her refractory niece ",ith a 
knotted rope or a leathern trace, or tied her 
up to one of the mangers in the stable_ It 
scemed llatural that V aurien- V alérie should be 
treated like a stubborn horse or mule, She was 
held up as a warning and exam pic to the insub- 
ordinate juvenilcs of the village. "If you don't 
mind wbat's said to )TOU, and give way to your 
temper, you will come to be flogged and tied uþ 
in a stable, like Valérie à la Beugleusc." Nobody 
cared to inquire wbat her patronymic was, so 
tbey gave her a share of her aunt's nickname. 
Pcrhaps the education she had received Wa':; 
not very conducive to the development of femi- 
nine character, or the cultivation of delicate 
manners. Her mothcr had died in bearing her. 
Her fatber bad run away from his employment 
as a postilion, aftcr drawing a bad number in the 
conscription, and had then sold himself as a 
substitute in the army. It was in 1815, when 
t he Emperor was desperately in need of mcn, and 
pressing questions were not askcd. The sub- 
stitute was three times promoted, tbrough shecr 
desperate valour in the field of battle, to the rank 
of sergeant; and was as many times reduced to 
the ranks for flagrant misconduct. He didn't 
drink, he didn't gamble; he was honest, but in- 
curably insubordinate. Fortunately for t he glory 
of France, and the interests of society, Valérie's 
father got himsclf killed at thc battle of Water- 
100, where he was found by a party of Prussian 
foragers under a heap of slain, riddled with 
lance wounds, and his arms firmly 10c1..ed round 
those of an English dragoon, whom he had 
dragged off his horse, and killed by tearing his 
throat ill sunder with his teeth, 
La Beugleuse took care, after a fasbion, of the 
little orphan Valérie, who in her cradle bawled 
more tban fifty ordinary babies. La Beugleusc 
was miserably poor. She earned her daijy 
bread by working in the fields as a day labourer. 
When Yalérie ,,-as old cnough-tbat is to say, 
when she was seven-she too went into tbe fields, 
to scare the birds away. La Beugleuse 'Sent her 
to the village school, but shc would learn nothing 
there. 'l'hey put her on the fool's cap, or 
bonnet d'ane; they madc her kneel across 

harp rulers, but in vain. Frequently sbe played 
truant, and remained away, among tbe thickets 
on the hill, for da) s togethcr. The curé preached 
against bel' in church, for she declined to be 
catechised, and was the only black sheep among 
the snowy httle flock '\Ihom hc prepared for 
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thcir first communion. \, hen she was ten, she 
might Ilave carned ten SOliS a day by picling' up 
stones in the vine) ards; hut she de..,tro. eù mOl e 
vines than she picked up stonr,. The cure 
advist:d La neug'leusr" to s"llCl her to A vi
non, 
to a com ent. \\ here the good bisters recei, cd 
such undisciplined colts as 8he, and hrole them 
in with minglcd limlnegg and s(\('rity; but 
Vall:I ie coolly :mnouncnd hf'r determination of 
settin'" fire to the convent amI murdcring one of 
the si
ters in con
 cration of the fir
t ni
ht she 
passcd under a mona<;tic roof. She was now 
bd\\ ern thirteen and fourtf'en, and at ahout this 
time Je,m n.lptiste Cou
tant came to )farouille 
nml entered int 0 possession of t he Lilies of France. 
La neugleusc took sen ice \\ ith him, and Valel ie 
accompanied hcr. 'l'he' aurien soon grew familiar 
with the stable, and on most friendly terms 
with the horses and mules, "ould ride them 
bare-backed to water, would litter and rub them 
down, and feed thcm, and, indecd, was in a 
short time quite as useful as an ost ler. Partly 
from eompas:.ion, and partIy from an idea that 
the girl could be overcome by other means than 
violcnec, Jean Baptiste persuaded the house- 
keeper to abandon her fornlerly U11\ aried specific 
or flogging. For a time the girl went on worse, 
and was intolerably riotous and rcbellious; but, 
after a while, she came to show, towards J can Bap- 
tiste at least, a strall
e surly docilit) \\ hich seemed 
to be in some degree due to atfection, and to 
some e'dent to fear. She came at his call, and 
almost at his whistle, like a dog. She obeyed 
all his orders ,\ithout a murmur. A stern word 
or a stern look from Jean Baptiste was sufficient 
to render her meek and submissive whene\ er she 
showed a disposition to defy her aunt. The 
ma)or, )L lc Curé, all the villagers, marvelled at 
the phenomenon. Valérie was wholly ehangcd. 
But a stranger phenomenon was soon to tale 
place. \Yhen the girl came to be sixteen she 
{rrew with astoundin
 rapidity e
ceedingly beau- 
tiful. Like Peau d'âne in the fairy talc, she 
seemed, all at once, to have changed from a 
grubby little ragamuffin, a sordid beg'!Sar's brat, 
into a lovely and elegant princess. A princc
'5 
in rags she might hm'e remained, certainly; but 
Hlat t he landlord of the Lilies of 
'rancc brought 
her b,ICl, after one of his \ Ü,its to A\ignon, cnough 
colton print of u.ouenlllanuf,lct ure for t\\ 0 work- 
a-da) frocks. and a piece of min
led silk and wool 
for a Sunday dress. Yaléric, \\ ho h,ld hithel to 
bcen moclcd at and dcspi5cd, as the lowc5t of 
tile low, "as now emied. She \\ent through 
her long-deferred first communion \\ ith unex. 
ception.lble decorum. She combed out her 
tangled brown hair, rulll arranged it ill sump- 
tuous plaits beneat h a llRtt y little lace cap. She 
"ashed her face, and ber big hlue e) es shone out 
from the elcared surface, like stars. A film 
seemed to ha,'e been removf'd from her \oice, 
c\ en as a ratara6t ig rplnoved h) a slilful 
Qpm"ltor from a di
eased e
f'. The \oice was 
ltar
h and strident no longer, hut full of drep 
riCh tones, and low whi5pers. "\\ hell she was iu 
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a pion no\\, she "..5 suhlil,e, nIt rel.tU1 ;h 
The fing'ular mo\ ments of hu limbs \\ ert" r\..- 
placl'll b) an indl'
crib'\hle supplene and gr. . 
I'he b(
an to dance without e\ er ha\ !Dg learnt. 
Dhe hegan to sing without cv('r ha\il'
 be'n 
t.mght. She" as e\ idently one of th'1se r,l\\ clea- 
tures \\ ho .. piek up" accompli..lullent'\, or are 

iftl'd "ith them naturally. lIer capacity hat! 
flowered late, but the product \\as mar\ellous 
in c'\.ubcranl heauty. 
lIer curious obedience to the behest.. of Je'ln 
Baptiste Constant endured during a transi- 
tory period. \\ hen her bcaut) "as definiti\f'ly 
manifest, the sh:lekle'l, as well as the dirt 
and the coarsene,c., and the clum
ine'ls, fell 
from her limhg. The 
la"e bcc,m1e a hrallt. 
She turncd sharply round on the strong old 
\\om:m who used to flog hcr, and in a mOlllent, 
morally, tr:lmpled her aunt under her hcel. T a 
Beugleuse \\ as dazed and bewildered by this 
radiant serpent, so suddenly emergent from a 
scaly slin. She gave ill at once, anù became 
Yalérie's very bumble and obedient serunt. 
lIer master, Jean napti
te, held out a little 
longer, and once or t\\ ice essa) cd to scold thc 
girl; but she soon determined thc rcIations that 
were in future to exist between them. "There 
is only one person who shall say in thi
 house I 
WILL, and that person is myself." Thus sllC 
aid, 
stamping her foot. The innlceper bit his lips, 
and, looling at her curiously from under his 
drooping e)elids, said" I will" no more-so far 
at least as she "as concerned-at the Lilies of 

'rance. 


A)IATEUR TOUTIXG. 


IT is a grave question "hether the effect of all 
touting' is not rather to set you a
ainst the thiug 
for wliieh ,"our favourable consideration is so- 
licited, tha
 to draw you towards it. When a 
couple of shy prO\ incial maidens plant them- 
selves in front of a bonnet-shop in Clanbourne- 
street, and commence a diseus;:)ion as to the at- 
tainableness or unattainablencsg of this or that 
head-dress, they arc surely much more likely to 
be driven away from the shop than attracted I 
into it by the touter, \\ ho 
uddellly appears I , 
from within the building, and entn,at
 them to I 
enter. It is so a
ain "ith the phot0graphic 
businr<o:s. r.I.'he undecided people \\ ho get in 
front of a frame of photographic portraits in the 
street, \\ alJtin
 to h,ve a good look at them 
befor(' they ùetermine whether this particular 
establishment is to bc p"ltronised t)r lIot-lIo.\ are 
these poor souls tormented by the nomk',cril't 
character" ho touts for the vampire \\ ithiu! If I 
thi
 dreadful individual does not frig'hten away 
these almost-cu:>tomers by flourishin$ the horri.d 
little portraits, at one shillin
 each, uetore thcll' 
ryeg and othen\ ise borin rr and eOllfusin
 Ih 111, 
they'must be made of t0l7 g h matt ri'll indeed.. 
Touting is a mistalr, and n trouLlc'iome nus- 
take. The hotcI and lod
in
-house tout <;, 
 ho 
surround ) ou \\ hCIl ) ou arri\ e at a popular 
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watering-place, al" ays set you against the esta- I thou
h it is almost too much to suppose-is sa- : 
blishments they represent. The fly-men, who arc ti
fied, He is resoh-ed to attend this church him- 
so obliging as to accompany you down the pier self, and takes a pc" to accommodate his family. 
at R \ dc, putting in a remarl c,ery now and On the vcr;\'" first Sunday that the family attends 
then às to the excellency of their ,ehicles and this new place of worship, the })reacher comes 
the ,igour of t1leir borses; the cabman, who out in a new light, ) our friend's wife avows bel' 
keeps along hy the kerb-stone soliciting your belief that he is fin Arian at heart, a universalist, 
attention every moment with the handle of his a sceptic, a Jesuit in disguise, or a Calvinist. 
whip; the young- man who inquires "hether It" ould be wid,ed to let the children listen to 
you will take a bottle of the reno,oating hair- suc.h doctrines; they might receive impressions 
11 wash, or a pot of the Audalusian creanl, when ,dnch they \\ ould nerer be able to shake off. 
, : I you simply "aut your hair cut; all these touts, 'What could you-the original touter for this 
and mallY more of the same class, play the ,'ery disguised Jesuit, Cahinist, sceptic, Arian, uni- 
deuce with the interests of the concern they versalist, or what not-what could you mean 
Clldea\'our to serre. by inducing this orthodox family to attend 
But all this is professional touting. 1Ye have the ministrations of this enemy to true reli- 
now to do ,,"ith amateur touters: persons who, (!"ion? And so, you get into a scrape. Your 
with nothing to gain by it, are continually cram- friend informs you, on the occasion of your next 
ming those whose interests they gratuitously meeting, that he has becn at the expense of 
serre, down the reluctant throats of their hiring a large family-pew in ".hich neither he 
friends. nor any member of his family will ever set foot 
The recommending of clergymen is one of again, and that it is aU attributable to ,our 
the commonest forms of touting. You sit influence. The loss of lucre, ho" ever, he 
con- 
under a certain preacher, and IJave sat nnder tinues, is in such a case onl,y a very small 
llÌm for years, deriving a vast deal of ediflca- matter; he only hopes that no member of his 
tion, But this does not satisfy you. There domestic circle may have already imbibed dan- 
is room in your pew for Somebody Else, and gerous views; his eldest daughter has recently 
j ou are always trying- to get Somebody Else to gÏ\'en utterance to certain sentiments of a 
come and sit there, Occasionally you succeed, dang-erous description on the subject of play- 
but somehow it happens that this Somebody going; and Tommy has on two occasions 
Else is never satisfied, and lea,'es the sacred o,er-eaten himself-and no wonder, for it had 
edifice in a critical, not to say vituperative, in the course of one sermon been remarked bv 
frame of mind. Sometimes Somebody Else the Reverend Mr. Broadhead-whom !IOU had 
begins at once :-""\Y ell, I must say that, spolen so highly of-that good might be, and 
after aU JOU said, and all you had prepared doubt less had been dOlle, by plays, and that the 
me to expect, I am a little bit disappointed," good things of this life were not put in the 
Choking with indignation, you inquire ,yith world to be rejected by the creatures for whose 
enforced calmness, ".Why Somebody Else is benefit they were intended. 
displeased; what was the matter with the And so, you see, you have not only touted 
sermon pH c: Oh, there" as nothing the matter for the Revereml Broadhead in vain, but ,ou 
-far from it-it 'Was all sound enough, but u.m e actually brought discredit upon that reàll y 
then it was so ,ery common-place," excellent man, and you have caused your friend, 
Or, there is another kind of Somebody Else who had previously had considerable confidence 
who will maintain a profound and aggravating in JOur opinion, to regard your principles" ith 
I silence as you walk away from church, until at mistrust and suspicion. So you had better have 
, last you are forced, as it were, to learn the let it alone. 
worst, and break out" ith the moment ous ques- As to the passion for recommending doctors, 
tion: "1Y ell, what did you think of it p" "Oh," it is a psychological phenomenon of the most 
answers your friend, quietly, "I've nothing to say wonderful sort. It really seems us if people 
against thc sernlOll, except that it wasn't Chris- had their own interests and those of their fami- 
tianity." "What! Not Christianity?" "1\0, lies, vcry much less at heart than the mh-anee- 
certainly not. As the discourse of n heathen ment of their medical man, You happen to 
philosopher to his disciples, it would lm"c been mention in the presence of Mrs. Creaking-ate 
eJ\.cellent, but coming from the mouth of an and hcr eldest and inmlided daughter, that 
ordained clergyman, in a Christian church, it "as your wife is not quite the thing, is troubled 
almost shocking," In this case Somebody Else with nervous headache at times, is suffering 
is what is called strictly Evangelical, and so is from neuralgia in the left temple. As you 
, I your favouritc preachèr: only it wonderfully speak, Mrs. and Miss Creaking-ate look at each 
I happens that on this particular occasion, as he other, and exchangc a smile of enlightenment, 
is addressing- people ,,"ho are supposed to be and as soon as you pause in your remarks, they 
already Christians, he does not go back to ex- address each other, not you. "Ob, but this is a 
pound the first principles of their creed to them, case for Dr, :Flook, if ever there ,,"as a case for 
but ventures to touch for a short time on the Dr. Flook!" Or, "My dear Julia, do you hear? 
kind of life which it behoves them, being Chris- Just the very kind of case whicL. Dr. Flook 
II tians already, to lead. excels in treating. 1\ ow, my dear Mr. Spooner, 
Or suppose, on the other hand, that the first 
'ou mu
t promise me that :Mrs. Spooner will see 
I: sermon is a success, and that your friend- Dr. :Flook. He is at this moment attending dear 
1 - 
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Uachcl hO_l1e. and J u'ia II f( \ ill tell vou 
'" bat he lid COJ; her. I assun u, flh I not lake 
the g, nil c dt U1"e. N u' , ) uU '" III srnd for 
Dr. Hool.., VI on't you? or, si y, I !:ihall ee 
r. 
Ðook to y-tlli:l very bfLern n-&Wd I "Ill 
s .d hilll on to you; yrs, tll1.t \\ ill be the hebt 
wav !U 
Ör it may be that you )0111 elf al"(" the 
Duct\.-r's partisan. '\. our friend, )[r. rull'
, 
h.LS, in an e\ il hour for hi.. ..elf, mentioned to 
I I you that his dig_stion is not wbat he could 
\\ isb; that he can't digest the commone
t, 
simplest t hiug"; that the other day he dined 
with old Y !low
ills quitc alone-bit of salmon, 
lobster sauce, nice cool cucumber, hish stew, 
roast porI.. (" ilh 
ome remarl..ably good stuffing-), 
and a duck to ",ind up wiLh-uo, b
-the-by, 
there \\ a
 some dreElsed crab for a finish, W cll ; 
J)ul..ey as ures you tll'Ü he pabsed the most 
dreadful night possible, after parlakiu-\, of this 
simple meal; as to the wine, it couldu't ha\ e 
been that, because hc confined himself eutireh to 
tu 0 kinds, sparkling- Moselle and claret. "'hat 
\\as the meaning of his digestion being disturbed 
after an entertainment so rational and "hole- 
some, Pul..ey begs to lnow? "I'll tell 
 ou 
wlmt's the mealùug of it!" you reply, with pro- 
fundity. "The meanil1g of it, is, your li\er's 
nfl'ectcd. 1', c no morc doubt of it than that I'm 
standing llere. 1\ow, )OU take my advice and 
see Bacon, Bacon is the onlv man now-a-da'\"8 
who can touch thc Ii, cr. it's a well-kuown 
facl; all his brot.her practitioners admit it; and 
directly II. h.ul case of livcr is broug-ht before 
them, tile}I' first remark is: 'I should like to 
meet ßJ.cQuabout this case; B.a.con lno\\ s more 
about the li"er than any man in the profe
siou. 
In fact, he's been mixed up with it, all his life!'" 
In both tbese cases, f.Lilure is the issue of 
all this disinterested touting. MI'. and .Mrs. 
Spooner had got on very ,,'ell under the care of 
tbeir usual attendant, Dr, Pilkiug-ton: while 
Dr. Flook, who is at last really forced UpOll 
them b
 the enthusiastic Mrs. Crcal..ing'ate, 
docs not suit the worthy couple at all. }'look's 
first I'roc('eding frightens them out of their 
wits; his tÌrst \ isit is his last ; and 
Irs. Creal- 
ÏDgate is bO much offenùed thal n cooilles
 is 
gr,\dually eslablished beÍ\\ een the Camilies. the 
temperature of whicb coolnes,> declines and de- 
clines until ,It last it cnds in a permanent hal'd 
frost, thirty-h"f"o deg-rees l'ahrenheit. And be- 
side, aU this, Dr. 1.>ilkington is so hurt at being 
superseded by Hool.., th.lt he decli
es e'fer to 
enter the abode of the Spooners a
lI1. If the 
Spooners had IIot about thi" time 10und out Dr. 
Bacon, fur tll "e' " it i! impos
ible to s..'ìY 
what would ha\ e become of them. 
Alld 
 et, after this p:linf ul experience, here is 
Spooner himself, recommending hi
 friend Puke) 
to cOIlsult Dr. Bacou about his li\lr. Ami 
1\ hat is the consequence r Fj'he next time 
Puley and Spooner meet, the former is in a 
I state of lhe most ,iolent indignntion compatible 
with the feebleness of hi.-s frame. " How could 
vou send that mnn to me. " he asks. . He 
has uearIy killcd mc. 'fhe JI1"n nu" t be a 
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horse.do tur, :;urply. I j(' . to, J. 
for a "hole 1\ ec::k, I hen c been 1 

 Í1. a 
condition be ., en life and death, in c . qu e 
of the R\\Íu! ,iu! nee of t1 e dru;;s,..h LIe 
inhuman 
 rf'kh admin; t rt.d to me. L,en 
now, I belicve it \\ill bl mon+) 
 b 1'0J'1 I 
am dble to get up m,. strength ag-a;u." The 
unhappy Pule,. has a transllarent lCYIk ,,1.i"l1 
ahJlo
t depri\es SpOOllt..r of the pO\H r of de. 
(cuding bis n edical fa\ourilc; still h 1 ..1.es 
the attempt. "But, perh t .3' thi6 m,IV be pdrt 
of the right treatment of t case, and you 
ad,ance further-" "Ad,ance fu 
er!" 
cries P.: "you need not trouble yourself about 
that. Hr. Bacon has received his congé, and 
\\ ill ne\ er enter lilY house 
in, I promise 
you." "All, you haven't gi\en him a f.Jr hiJ," 
savs Spooner. And 50 here is another cuc)n s 
established, and all through this pernicious 
touting on the part of pri\ate friends. 
"1\O\v just 'a\e the goodness to 1001 at this, 
will ) ou," bays a certain friend of yours: to 
u.hom, as possessed of immClllie \H,alth, you 
have introduced a young- painter-friend who 
paints portraits. "Did you efcr bee such a 
thing?" continues your moneyed friend, exhibit. 
iug his lil.eness as completed and sent home by 
your protc .é, "I d.ou't set up for beil 
 
hand
ome, but I trill say, that" hen I look 
in my ghss of a morning, it does tell me a 
plcasantcr hile than that. Aud it's vul
ar, too, 
mind vou, that's \\ hat I feel most. ] ('8 \ uJ .1' 
and s{arin
, and brazen, aud not the gelltleL,an. 
The very clothes don't secm to fit--alld I .. i) to 
Poole, miud you, and pay him, too, \\ hich : 
more than every ".est.endcr can say. lie 
migh t ha\ e done the clotbes right, at any rate." 
"hat are you to say to this P The por- 
trait is there before you, an utt "r failure. lour 
young friend the painter is oue of those prac- 
tilioners '1'I"ho ma] bc said to have a fine eye for 
the Ugly. He docs the thing before him, but 
the ugliest version of the thing. L\ery defect 
in the original is sought out and d \, elt U.1<-U 
" it It intense relish. And \ ou lue\\ all tlth,. 
But thcn be'" sueh a good 'fdlow, and d_ n't 
get on partieuI,u"l) 
 ell, and 
 ou uscd to lnow 
his father ;-aU excellent rL ons wh\' your 
friend 
hould be let ill for a bad portruit.
 Ie I'll 
p.ay for it, mind 'fon," say
 C ,is a:. he talt:s 
leave of you, "bùt I'll nenr haug it up, nor 
show it to nnvbodv." 
As the \\o"rthy.Cl\is lans iulparled tlls I
"" 
intention a day or Í\\O beforc. to th man of 

enius himself, this 1 'Jt is not much bL L r 
ple'\
ed 
 it h his sitter than hi sittt..r is with 
bim. " Of course it \'fa \ en lind of ,"ou," f s 
younK Titian, "to rct'v1UÏnend mc
 alld t 
me the job aud that sort of thing, but upon n y 

 ord that friend of ) ours is the most in uft'e 
ahl(' pur e-pfl.ud snob I c, cr had an," trar sac 
tion \\ith in the \\ holc course of illY lie. Le 
ß)f' have a gentlemau to deal 
ilh, aDd I d('u't 
care; but a trdd( )man-a man f1' III th \\. ng 
side of Temple Ihr-they're all J.
..le! TilLY 
woulù lord it O"f"er )licliï 1 Aupe; if LI1 I . d 
thc cuanee." 
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So hel'e is another instauce of the failure of one against tIle othcr more completely than if 
amateur touting. It is by no means the last you had abused. Arker to Boon
 in the most 
that might be quoted. 'Vhat do YOll do when ferocious manner, and sct Booms before Arkm' 
your friend complains of his corns, and of the as a monstm' in human form, I don't know how 
wonderful ideas entertained by shoemakers as it is; I don't attempt to explain the phenomcnou. 
to the form aud size of the human foot? You but it is an unquestionable fact that we don't.likc 
instantly begin to chuckle, "Aha, my boy, you to hear people whom we don't know, madc a fuss 
should go to my bootmaker, you'd never be about, and that we very soon" cary of heariuO' 
t.roubled with corns any more. Go to my man, Aristides-when he is not numbercd amonO' ou
 
and be at peace." "\Vliat follows? Your frielHl acquaintances-called the just. ,., 
comes limping up to you a week 01' two aftel'. And now let us suppose that J ou do at last 
wards, and informs you that, according to the succeed in bringing about a meeting betwcen 
verdict of an eminent chiropodist, he is likely Arker and Booms. It is only aftcr innumerable 
to be lame for six months in consequence of an false starts that you do succeed in this. :Many 
attempt to wear the shoes supplied by your shoe- times have you got together the very pe.ople 
maker. And your shoemaker thanks you with whom you wanted to assist at the grcat intro- 
the air of a martyr for having sent him a cus- duction scene, but thcn unhappily either A.rker 
tomer, but regrets that the gentleman has not or Booms would not come, and still this meetin"'" 
bellaved very handsome, sending back the shoes which you hare sought nith feverish anxiety, t
 
and declining to pay for them. "A pair of shocs, bring about, has not come oft'. At last, however, 
too," rcmarks the injured tradesman, exhibiting we will suppose you successful. Arker and 
the articles in question, which resemble canoes, Booms are both discngaged and will come. But, 
"a pair of shoes as ain't everybody's money, now your difficulties with regard to the other 
being made according to the gentleman's own guests begin. The people who arc wanh'd to fit 
design, with no shape in them," in with Arker and Booms, the mutual friends, 
But there is another form of amateur touting where are they? They are wanting. Some are 
which must have a passing word of notice bcfore ill; others out of town; and others engaged; 
t.he subject is dismissed. This time, it is yom and you are obliged to get all sorts of waifs 
private friends whom you boast about, and you and strays togethel' and" make up a party," the 
seek to cram them - as you did professional members of which are all strangers to each 
men and tradesmen-down the throats of your other, and, above all, to your two principal guests. 
acquaintance. It is dangerous work. Also, on the day of your dinner-party, the wind 
Did you ever try to bring two people ac- is in thc east. Arker bas been engaged in a 
quainted-being rather proud of each of them- troublesome affair in the City, which is likcly to 
and attain a successful result? Particular at- involve him in loss, and Booms has t.he tooth- 
tention is requested to the wording of this ache. Your difficulties begin, before you leave 
question. It is not asked whether you suc- the drawing-room. Arket' has got it into his 
ceeded in bringing those two persons to know head that he is to ta1.e your wife down to dinner, 
each othel', though that is often a performance and, after olTering his arm, has to be disabused 
with difficulties beset., but whether the result of of his opinion, and to yield the palm to Booms, 
tIle introductory ccremony was ever satisfactory. for WhOUl the honour of conducting the lady of 
I have said that you are rather proud of each the house has bcen reserved. 
of these friends separately. You think highly And now, once scated at tablr, you hope that 
of them morall,y, intellectually, socially. You matters will bcgin to prosper a little. There is 
have spoken of each to the other as a fine fellow, one subject on which you remember-and it is 
one of the cleverest men you know, a man JOU the only one-that your two illustrious friends 
have a sincere regard for, You have said that ho]d strong opinions of a diametrically opposite 
they will just suit each other, that they were nature. That suhject is instantly started by 
made to be acquainted. In speaking of Arker Chipper: a little stop-gap whom you invited to 
to Booms, you have said that Arker is onc of fill a vacant seat. The subject is started, and 
the most amusing fellows you ever knew, that out comes Booms with sentiments of the most 
there is a fuud of dry humour about the man, uproarious kind, couched in the most uncompro- 
that he is excellent company, a capital fellow to mising terms. You are in agonies-you listen 
get at your table, a great talker, and never at a with a feeble watchful smile-you don't hear 
loss. In like manner, when you describe Booms what your next ncighbour is saying to yon, for 
to Arker,_ you are equally eloquent. about the you know that Al"ker cannot keep silcnce 011 this 
good qualities of Booms, which, however, are of particular question of church-rates, aud-to do 
a different sort. You say that Booms is a man him justice-he doesn't. Aftet' this, all goes 
of solid information, a deeply read fellow, a wrong. Booms, your man of infm'mation, your 
walking encyclopædia, "and yet," you adçl, walking encyclopædia, is at fault on the Schles. 
"no nian has a keencr appreciation of a good wig-Holstein business, and Arker, your amusing 
thing than Booms, and then, my dear Arker, you man, yom dry humorist, H so invaluable at a 
and he do really think so very much alike on so dinner-table," has a silent fit upon him, and, after 
many subjects, that 1 am continually reminded contradict.ing Booms flatly about the church. 
of each of you whcn I am with the other." rates, collapses altogether, and won't open his 
I N ow what have you done? In one word, you lips. "When the party is over, your" ife informs 
L
fe :mPI Y set these two excellent m:"Juros
yon that Mrs. Arker and 
lrs. Booms "ere not 
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6UC( ful i.l pIt :n
 e,I('I. otl.er in the dra,.il'"'- 0I0"t {'xc llen i lil'w c f Ill} "ife; (illlpf'r's 
roolll; Imd, ill 
Lort, that it i, .
 flat fdilule. sho I fit mø \\ ith C"ttrJ'>rdinary c')mf It \1 fie 
Or, it IUUY Lt. that 
our effort'! to bring' Arler art' statement "hich 
ou may male "ith I?reat 
and J
(loms tl m ther, arc produe'ti\'e of", f{'')ult 
ecUlity-n.
y, (0 m.lle them is probahl) Cllle of 
still more sturtlin
, This d 11' ohject of ) our the duties" hie'h 
 ou owe to tl1&1t nlar1.lin. In- 
healt, the union of the e good people. is succe - stitution, Society, 
fully brought about They meet at 
our housc. 
they t ale to cach other. They .cxchanC'c call,:!' 
Meetings are arr.UI!!rd, nnd p,u'l )("') Iuude up. In 
"hieh you are, at filst, of cour"e, included. At 
first-but not at lc.lst. 1"or 10 .u)(l behold! a 
da) come& "hen the Arker
 and t hc BoolII
c:) find 
their friembhip is stron
 enough to stand alone', 
and no longer demand 
 our fll
teriJlg' care, and at 
length the meetings and thc junletings cOllie 
of}' without) our being present, and then it be
ins 
to be diluly bome in upon 
ou that the Arlers 
ha\ c cut \ou out with the Hoomses, or that the 
J3oomS'Cs -ha, e cut you out with the Arkers, and 
that you ha\'c only Jour 0\\ n delirious an"ticty 
to make these people acquainted with each other, 
to thanl... for it. 
And what is thc upshot of aU this P Are you 
nct"cr to recommend any body under any circum. 
II stances, ne\er to try to do a good turn to a 
friend "ho \\ants a little pushing, nc\er to bring' 
I any of your n
ighbour:;, \\ ho arc strangers to 
I e.lch other. together? These-cries the reader 
, -arc the principles of a cynic. a curmudgeon, a 
churl. They arc and must be taken, lil...c every- 
I thing else, in moderation. 
I Extravagant pushing and touting, "hich arc 
I ordinarily thoug-ht to indicate fricndly feeling and 
I 
ood nat ure, indicatc sometimes one or two ot her 
thing::. of a le
s nohle natuI'e. Vcr) often there 
is something' of egotism and \ anity at the bottom 
of a)) this violent partizanship. lJ e have taken 
up such and such a doctor, such and such all 
artist, and because fee Lave done so, he lllu
t 
be pushed. though half our friends be pois.oned, 
and the other half handed down to postenty as 
so many scarecrows. So and so, again, is our 
friend, therefore he must be ,,"orshipped. "hat! 
arc \\e not discerning and clever beyond other 
men? If \\e havc talen up these people, sha)) 
not others follow us? Then" e most of us lil..e 
popularity; and the approval and belief, even of 
our shoemul...ers and tailors, and their cOll\'iction 
that we havc a largc circle of afRuent friends, is 
somethiug \\ orth trying for. 
:Kor must \\e forget that our amatcur touting 
often brings harm instead of good on the person 
touted for. '\llcre\Cr our poor friend I)ul..cy 
Jrocs, he denounces Bacon as the most igno- 
rant !ind pretentious of all medical practitioners. 
Uur friend, dissat isficd \\ ith that portrait \\ hich 
he has paid for, but which he cannot hang up- 
is he likely to sing the praiscs of Pigment. or 
\\ ill he n.ot rather \\ am his fricnds again
t him, 
and that III the strongest phraseology? 
l)erhaps the sc.lfe
t rule to be ob
crvcd in rc- 
comml'ndin
. is, to \\ ait ti)) you arc 
led; or, 
at any mtc, to beha\c-as has not been thc c.lse 
in m
y of the supposititious instanccs givcn 
above-with modesty aud temperance. II Dr. 
}look has done me a great deal of good: for so 
much 1 can \ouch; Mr.l)igment has made a 
II 
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 TIlE PUBLIC bERVICB. 


So E.n,l HU'isell called it in my passport-tra- I I 
\ cHing" on the puhlic service," nothing d .fillite, 
nothing more, I had my instructiou!', of CI ur, , 
but the
' \\ere. a
 they \\iIl remain, pri\c.ltc', I 
had no uniform. hl...e a courier, no shet'I'''lin hag 
of documents, no despatch-box, nothing dl
tiuc- I: 
tive and immediately recognisable, Jill' a Q'Jf tn's 
messenger. On the puLlic !'\enice I \\,IS to 
travel as one of thc public. quietly maling such 
inquiries as had been su/!gested to me, and I , 
qUletly noting do" n t hc replies; but I \\ as in no 
wise to gi\c clue to my business, \VIIS not to 
produce my pa
sport until it was asled for, 
and \\as to enter into no particulars as to the 
public service on "hieh I \\ as accredited. I had 
one consolation-that I afforded subject fOl' an 
cnormous amount of jesting on the part of thosc 
friends who knew that my mission lay ill Ham- 
burg. at that time the head-quarters of the 
C;erman army marching on to 8chles\\ ig-Hol- 
stein. It was a part of the admirable humour 
of those wags to assume a belief in the prLlna- 
ture closing of my e.uthly career, to tal..c long- 
ing lingerin
 f.lrewells of me under the ao:!'tump- 
tion that I should be talen for a spy. and either 

hot on the spot, afier a drum-Lead court-marti.
l. 
or immured for life in a Prus
ian fm tress. 1 
was chri
tclled " )lajor André." I wa
 h('
ged 
to read an account of the captivity !it Y crdu n. 
One "ould gravely affirm that he had heard 
hanging was not really painful; another "ould 
advise me not to submit to the degradation of a 
handkerchief over my e)es, but to glare defiantly 
at the shootin
-party; a third hoped 1 had a 
strong poclct-knife, because .. people ah\ a
 s 
bou
ht 1 hose queer little things that the pri- 
soners carved out of wood." I bore their sallies 
like a hero, and started by the night mail to 
Do\'er .. on the public senice." 
Although the 
outh-Eastern Railway has done 
its best to 
'hirl me to that never-somnolent 
town, and although the 13elgian mail-paclet, 
advantagcd by a splendid night, a fa\ ouring 
breeze. and a placid sea, has cOll\eycd me thence 
to Ostend in \"Cry little more than four hours, 
I Hnd. on disembarking at half-past three A.M,. 
th.\t our haste has been in ,aiu, for the train 
does not start until after seven. and I h.l\e 
ne,lrly four hours to get through. I am not pre- 
pared to say at \\ hat to\\ n in Lurope I should 
prefer spending these four hours on a \\inter's 
ni
ht. hut 1 am prepared to declare that cer- 
tainly O::.tend should not havc my sufftages. 
Had it been summer I could have had SOmc supper 
at One of thc numerous quay-side restaur.lnts. 
and then strolled round the town j or I could 
La\ c walled on the Digue, or examined the 
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Phare, or bathed in t.he sea; hut in J nnuary the 
quay-side restaurants arc shut, and none of the 
other divet'sions are tcmþtinq. Nothing sug- 
gests itself but bed; so, mindful of old recollec- 
tions, I determine to go to the Rôtel d' A He- 
llIagne, and, waving off touters, who, even at 
this ùead hour of the night and season of the 
year, are vociferously to the fore, I stow myself 
into a one-horse omnibus, and mention my in- 
teudell destination. The conductor of this 
omnibus suggests to me a reconsideration of my 
determination. That he should say anything 
against the Hôtel d' .AUemagne, far be it! But 
he knows a better; oue which, if he may use an 
El1glish word, is bien comfortablement,oue which 
is close at hand, and where mademoiselle (the 
other occupant of the omnibus) is about to 
descend. Will I not? No, I won't! the 
Hôtcl d' Allemagne or nothing, and I pity made- 
moiselle, who dcscends at a not very attractive- 
looking porte cochère, as I think of Raymond 
and Agnes, and Mr. .Wilkie Collins's Terribly 
I Strange Bed, and many other unpleasant nights. 
" But arriving at the Rôtel d' Allemagne, we find 
I it fast closed, and all ringing and shouting are 
powerless to wake the inhabitants, so, much 
humiliated and crestfallen, I give in, and allow 
myself to be recollveyed tot he bien comfortable- 
ment. 
It is warm at the bien comfortablement, which 
is a great point on a bitter night; the stove 
is alight, the moderat.or-Iamp shine
 brightly 
on the snowy tablecloth, and mademOIselle, who 
was deposited by the omnibus on its first journey, 
and who turns out to be a "YOU1lg person in 
service," is talking unaspimtcd English to a hig 
man, who came over ill the fore-part of the 
steamer, and who is drinking hot brandy-and- 
water at a great rate. My hoarse friend, who has 
given up the omnibus, here puts in a spectml 
appearance at the door, and beseeches me to 
go to bed, promising to call me in the mol'll- 
ing; so, dazed and tired, to bed I go, and as I 
creep between the coarse sheets, and rebound on 
the spring mattress, and see the foreign furni- 
ture, and smell the foreign smell, and vainly en- 
deayour to cover myself with the foreign bed- 
clothes, I bethink me of the time when I was a 
tall 
lip of a boy, eighteen years ago, and when, 
on my way to a German university, I passed my 
first night ill foreign parts in this same city of 
Ostend. And so, lulled partly by these reflec- 
tions, partly by the monotonous crooning of the 
voices of the 'young person in service, and the 
brandy-drinker in the next room, I fall asleep, 
" 'Sieu! 'sieu! cinq heures et d'mi, m'sieu." 
I That recalled me to mJ senses, and I damped 
I myself with the napkin, and placed as much of 
my nose and chin as it would contain into the 
! pie-dish, and dressed myself, aud arrived in the 
salon just as the brcakfast I had ordered before 
I went to bell, was brought in by the waiter. 
Princes, fools, and Englishmen, travel in the 
first-class carriages, says t he German proverb: 
I know I am not a prince, but 1 am an English- 
man, therefore onc need not enter upon the 
other question, I think, as I tale my first-class 
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ticket, I am h L\Vcllil
g "on the public service" 
now, so I ride in the first-class; on previous 
occasions I ha,-e ridden in the fomth-cllllss, witll 
fisll\\Omen carrying strong-smellinO" baskets of 
Ostend produce, into the inland 
eO'ioni, and 
bluc-bloused peasants in large-peaked 
aps, with 
aU of whom I have held converse in the .Flemish 
languag'e-which I did not understand, but in 
which I made excellent progress by speakinO' a 
mixture of English and German with a Dutch 
accent. Now I sit in the fir::.t-class. I am 
certain there are no other EnglÜ,llmen iu the 
train, and I suppose there are no prince
, and no 
fools, at such all early hour, for I am solitary and 
silent. On past Jabbeke and Bloemendael, 
jolly little neighbouring- villages; on, through the 
flat well-cultivated Belgian country; on, past 
those dreary old châteaux, with the gabled roofs, 
standing far back, and looking so grim and 
desolate; on, past the white-faced little to\TllS, 
through the high street of which our train tea;'s, 
giving us passing glimpses of close-capped 
children screaming at the wooden bar which 
prevcnts them from lmrling themselves on 
the line; on, until with a whistle and a shriek, 
we . dash into Ghent, and pull up steaming 
besIde the platform. Only one change at the 
Ghent station-no Englishman; no bundle of 
railway rogs, umbrella and sticks, waterproof 
coat, camp-stool, and rcd-faced Murray, shining 
like a star in the midst of them; no bowing com- 
missiollnaire conducting milor to his carriage; 
priests in big shovel-hats, fat-faced Flemish 
maidens; Ghent burghers, looking particularly 
unlike one's idea of Philip van Artavelde; 
porters, idlers, everything as usual, except the 
English travellers. So at 
Ialines, where, as 
usual, we stop for half an hour's refresbment, I 
perceive the lack of English travellers; the 
buvette, where assemble the choice spirits of 
the third and fourth classes, is filled '" it It 
roysterers drinking that mahogany-coloured 
beer with a white woolly froth, whieh is at once 
so nasty and so reminiscent of a pantomime 
beverage; but the first-class restaurant (so red- 
velvety, so gilded and looking - glassed, and 
artificial-flowered, and marble-tabled) has only 
three visitors: a Belgian officer in a grey over- 
coat, hright blue trousers aud gilt spurs: a fat 
German, perpetually wetting the point of the 
pencil wit h which he is making notes: and my- 
self. So, throughout the journey. 
Passing Liège, the sun burst out, and the deep 
red cuttings, and the foaming \\ aterfalls, and 
babbling rivulets, and bright green gro" th of 
what Thomas Hood aptly called the "lovely 
environs" of that grim smoke-begrimed city, 
glowed in his rays, Indeed, the "eather con- 
tinued so bright and genial that when "We ran into 
Cologne, at half-past four, I could scarcely be- 
lieve it was mid-" inter. But when I stood, 
portmanteau in hand, at the railway station, I 
soon realised the fact! In the touring season 
the yard is filled ".ith cabs and om
ibuse
 ; now, 
there are three wretched droschktes, dnverless 
and badly horsed; t hcn, yon hare to fight) our 
way through a shrieking crowd of touters, eager 
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to he r \OU off to see the Dam, thf"shrine d th<>' nounrt,J that the st r1im o t"ern re 
thr('(' k;n!!"', and the bonr., ( f :--'. r. 'III:. h'l: \ e I \\ ith hea\ y jolts and bumI.5 WL rumble IU , 
till" md vir
in8 ; now, a 5')11 '\r) n ..n, hintil r
 at carriages, h?r men, peasants, all '. ',p -led 
no sirht. to he seen, oft','rs to carry my bag'
 ap h"oether, \\Ith some twenty n '11 m tl e 3 
to an inn. j
ut Ilca." my traps o.t the natiun, armed with long iron.tipped p:les 
o bn lk up 
and ha\Ïn
 t\, 0 hours to p..J5 before the stal t- the 
 >lid, and pl'.sh off the floatmg, ICf" Ste'lIU 
in
 of the train, I \\alk throu!rh the town, and is up, the fat httle funnel throws out .angry 
fillll it inderd ùl.serted. The big Rhine-border- snorts, and we are off j hut after t \\ 0 nllu..J.tes 
in
 hotcls are closed, half the Jèan )'l.uie come upon a solid mass of ice \\hich d,<ìw our 
:Farinas ha\"c shut up their Eau - de - Col,!,mr cuarg-e, and dcfie" too, alilhe pre d... of the 
C\lc- 
shops, while the othcr two hundred and 61h be'l.1"\..rs: so wc have to back and stepr mto 
seem thoroughly unexpectant of custom: thè another channel, through which, by dint of 
"\, l.ch
cl Con;jptoir (m' money changers), whose pushing off the floating icebergs, and after many 
idr'\s as to t he current value of 0. sovereign weary stoppages, we arrive at the other (ide. 
o.re vrry \ Reillatin!r, now havc closed their Then down a long, long chaus
ée. with ne\"er- 
shutt('r
, anti the itinerant photograph- Q ellers ending poplars on either side, boundcd by a 1\ 
hl1' e l1ed. So I sl.ull back to the station, and broad arm of the Elbe, so thorou;;Lly frozcn 
there g-et a portion of a tough hare, and some that we dri\"e bodily over t he ice, "itla no 
red cabbagl', and some kraut and potato salad, other difficulty. than thc uncertain foothold of 
.drink a bottle of Hudesheimer, and throw mJselt the horses; then another ehaussée. stra

ling 
ÏJ1to the train aud preparc for a night's rest. outskirts of a town, wooden brid
es ovu en1ldls, 
I get it, with the exception of three rapid \\ here broad-bottomed boats lay, like the larks 
exits for refreshment r urposes, at :)'Iinden, Han- and le\"erets in the pie immortalised by Tenny- 
m'er, and Lehrte. sleep steadily on until son," embedded and enjcllied," then through a 
half-past seven \.11" when we arri, e at lIar- handsome faubourg, along a broad ro
d s1..irting 
bur
, our terminal station. lIamburg lies on the an enormous sheet of \\ater and bordered by 
other side of the .Elbe, and the passaq-e of the handsome houses, and then pulled short up by 
ri, er is made in summer by a steam-Doat, but 1he door of Streit's Hotel. I I 
now the Elbe i
 frozen, and the crossing is long Y cry good is Streit, \"ery handsome is his hou
. 
and difficult. .As I am getting my portmanteau, and VCI") excellent is his accommodation,althouflh II 
I see a good-lool.ing fresh-coloured boy in a by reason of my beeomin::t tenant of the onty 
huge fur eap standing, on the box of a droschkv disengaged room in the hotel I am mounted 
in the court-yard j he motions to me inquiriugli, up very high, and my chamber has a dreary 
I respond, and next minutc he has rushed up, look-out into a back court-) 3rd or flowedess 
has collared my portmanteau, has pushed me gardcn. Ior Streit is full. At Streit's door I 
into his carriage, and is standing upon the noticed h,o sentinels on guard, aud in Streit.'s 
box, whooshing and holloaing to his two mettle- th st. floor are reposing princes of the land, who 
some little steeds. Besides his fur cap, he wears are thus guarded, and noble officer
, the princes' 
a !!hort sheep
kin jac1.et, \\ ith the collar turned staff. His Royal Highness of Prussia is chcz 
'I up round his face, thick bref'ches, and well- Streit, aud smaller Transparencies are billeted 

reased boots reaching to his knees. He has a about in other mansions of this noblc street, 
II large pair of fur gloves too, and a long whip, and \\ hich is called the J ungfernstieg. .\. very short 
a short cigar, and a great flO\v of animal spirits, acquaintance with Streit {>rot'es to me that his 
which impels him jocosely to lay the whip across .isltors are principally mihtary j lumbering men 
evrrybody he meets: shh.crin p peasants with with clinking spurs, and huge o\crcoats, and 
yol.es carrying red pails, SOlemn doualliers, sweep
 moustaches, brush by me ill the 
pompous post-couriers, sturdy farmers, fat passages; and I am continually tumbling over 
burghers, all with their heads buried in their the regular soldier-sen ant, hc of the short hair, 
coat collars. III fiyc minutes we arrive at the stiff gait. and ears sticking out on toe side 
banks of the Elbe, where \\ e have to \\ ait a of his head, lile t he handles of a jug. I am 
quarter of an hour until the steam-ferry is ready disposed to belie\ e that Streit imagines I, too. 
to receive us. The scene is desolate enouO'h; am militarv, when he hands mc a letter from 
the ice has begun to break up, but as yet lIaS high authõrity "hicb has been "oUting my 
cr given" but lit tie; a bitter nort h-east wind sJ..ins arrÍ\ ai, and 1't hich bears an ellormous seal with 
I thc thin bald dreary landscape, flat and treeless j the impression of the to\\n arms, and has a 
" I all
 the horses attached to the \"3rious carriages strictly official and somewhat military appear- 
"hlver and rattle their harness. The peasants aIlce. Streit, I thinl., recog'Iliscs the style ofthe 
bav
 put 
ff theil' yokes, and 
tamp up and down address, but little \\'ots Streit of the contents of 
be:'lde their red pails, thc dou3.nicrs ScO\\ lover this document, which enjoins me to return to 
their pipes through the windows of the littlc En
land so soon as my necessary rest is accom- 
tull-house, the post-courier slips on the frozen plished. In his happy ignorance, and doubtless I 
road and falls headlon
, coming up again with thinl....ing that he has me his customer for days. 
a comic rxpression of ruffiell dignity and a Streit sut'PO'est3 my beinO' tireù and goin
 to bed. 
mouth full of stranpoc oatho;, and nobody seems But-tl!(

7gh I don't 
ntide this to Streit-I 
happy saye my fur-ca:pped droschly boy, "ho, have only one clay in which to see Hamburg, 
by .dodgmg and. "Iuppin!j, h'\fI edged his so I scom his sU!rgestion, and order brealfast. 
camage into the foremost rank. Then a shout After a splendid b.lth-:5treit has a very good 
II 
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bath in his house- I descend, find an oasis of 
cups and plates in a desert of tablecloth (laid 
for the table d'hôte breakfast), and start out to 
explore. 
Thc enormous lake in front of me, is thc Alster 
Bassin, and no doubt, in summcr when it is thc 
grand resort of the HamlJUrgers, \vho, making 
up pleasant parties, float over its "aters in 
painted boats, or boozc and smoke in pavilion 
cafés on its banks, it is a delightful place. 
Now, howevcr, it is onc vast sheet of ice, on 
"hich thc thaw is just beginning to take effect, 
for in thc distance is seen a line of men, half a 
dozen paces apart, extending from shore to 
shore, busily engaged in breaking holes in the 
ice to admit the air, and so tend to its more 
speedy dissolution. In the comely gardens 
fringing the lakP, I find nurse-girls and their 
charges, of course attendant soldiers, old gen- 
tlcmen, e\'idf'llÍly bent on "constitutionals," 
priests with bent heads l1UlTying to the 
en'ice 
the bells im'iting to which are now resonant, 
and little children scampering about-not un- 
like a foreign edition of St. J allies's Park, barring 
the ducks. Between the two Alster Bassins, the 
greater and the less, I cross over a barren strip 
of land, where there is a lock and a big windmill, 
brown and skeletony, and reminding one of the 
background of a sketch by Ostade, and on the 
other side I find a high road, and on the high road 
I find two horses, and on the horses I find two 
Austrian officers comÏ1ìg very much to grief, 
partly on account of the slippery state of the 
roads, and p:ll-tly on account of their not having 
yet acquired the rudiments of equitation; for I 
take it that to pull a horse's nose on a level with 
his eye by the aid of a ver.v sharp curb, and then 
to kick him in theflank with sharp-rowelled spurs, 
clutching meanwhile by anything permanent, is 
not the best way to keep a horse on his legs. Then 
across the J ungfernstieg into the shop-streets, 
,,"here there is plate-glass, and gilding, and deco- 
ration, and lavish cxpenditure on every side. To 
eat, seems the great end of the Hamburger's life 
-to eat and so to enjoy, Not only are there large 
hotels, restaurants, conditorei or pastry cooks, 
and fruiterers in every street, but at every dozen 
doors you find a board announcing that in thc 
basement., below the level of the pavement, is 
an oyster-cellar. "Austern und .Frühstuck," 
Oysters and Breakfasts, that is the hospitable an- 
nouncement of the signboard, and there do the 
fast young merchants congregate before they 
arrive at their counting-houses, and plunge so 
deeply into the many-lined, thinly-written, thin 
rustling leaves of letter paper, all relating t.o that 
"fir3t of Exchange." 'l'hese oyster-cellars are 
cool yet snug resorts, suggestive of pleasant and 
soothing alkalinc waters, succulent bivalves, ap- 
petisiug" anchovies and devilled biscuits; for 
your Hamburger has anything but poor brains 
for drinking, and could give your swag-bellied 
Hollander, and the rest of Cassio's friends, a 
long start and catch him easily. Likewise, 
as a new feature, do I notice at the doors of the 
restaurants, venison: not in its prepared and 
floured state-as with us-but in its natural 
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state, s1.in on, horns, hoofs, severcd jugular and 
all. 
High change in IIamb1irg is at one o'clof'k. 
As it is rapidly approachiug that hour, I make 
my way towards the Dörse, and enter the building 
as it is beginning to fill. A handsome edifice this, 
"ith a large spiral hall in the centrc, surrounded 
by a colonnade. Up-stairs, all sorts of little rooms, 
with names Oil the doors, merchants' offices like 
our London pattern at Lloyd's, and a big room, 
empty and locked, which, I am told, is the seat of 
the Cham bel' of COlllmerce. From below comes 
a roar ohoices, and, looking down, I see the Ham- 
burg merchants literally" at it." There they are, 
Hamburgers proper, rotund of bodv, heavy of 
jowl, fishy of eJe, stubbly of hair, busl;y of beard, 
thumb-beringed and hands-begrimed, listening' 
and grunting; young Hambm'g, blotchy, sod- 
den, watery-eyed, strongly reminiscent of "last 
night," stung into business for business' sake, 
and for the sake of making more money for the 
encouragement of Veuve Cliquot, and :Mumm, 
and Hoederer, and Heidzecker, and other com- 
pounders of Siller.v Sec and Pommery Greno; 
old Jewry, gabardincd to the heels in fur, with 
cotton "001 in its ears, screaming, yelling, 
checking off numbers in its interlocutor:s face 
with skinny yellow fingers; young Jewry, with 
an avalanche of black satin round its throat, 
and a big brilliant diamond therein, cool, calm,. 
specious, and a trifle oleaginous; middle-aged 
France, heaving in the waistband which props 
its rotund stomach under its double-chin, with 
scarcely any face to be seen between the 
rim of its fore and aft hat and the points of its 
gummed moustache; here and there, an English- 
man, chimney-pot-hatted, solemn and awfully re- 
spectable; little olive-skinned Greeks, Russians 
in sable, and two Parsees in brown-paper head. 
dresses. But the noise! It floods you, drenches 
you, soaks you through and through. 
"When I leave the Exchange it is past two 
o'clock, which I am glad of; but it is beginning 
to rain, which I am sorry for; Streit's table 
d'hôte does not take place until four, and I 
must fain walk about, dreading the thoughts of 
my dreary bedroom looking on the back yard. 
So I walk about, and look at the church of St. 
Nicholas, which is one of the best Gothic 
triumphs of our own great architect, Mr. 
Gilbert Scott, and I bend my neck very fay 
back indeed endeavouring to see the spire of 
St, Michael's, and I visit the Rathhaus and am 
not impressed thereby, and I inspect the prome- 
nading female beauty, with the same result: for 
the Hamburg females are neither better nor 
worse looking than the majoritý?f their German 
sisters, and have the coarse hml', and the dull 
thick skins, and the coarse hands, and the ele- 
phantine ankles, for which yom Deutsches Mad- 
chen is renowned. Thev seem to find favour, 
though, in the eyes of the'Prussian and Austrian 
officers, who are everywhere, and who ogle 
them ill the true military manner; but the 
maidens do not respond, and only halt in their 
walk to contemplate occasional regiments march- 
ing by, with the invariable accompaniment of 
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vaO'ahond bovs and men. But the rain now 
c07ncs do\\n w so smartlv that I nn ,,"all. about 
Ilncovered no longcr, ailCl am malin
 my \\ ay to 
Slreit'
, when out of tIw Juug'funsti 3 I turn 
info an arcaùe, fun of such I>hops as in such 
places are gcnerally to bc found, and hert' I 
while a\\ ,LY my time. J e\\ ellers, first; I do not 
care to stare in at jewellcrs' \\ iudo" s ill .Lug- 
land; I seem to my:,clf liLe a bun
r) urchin .it 
n pa
trycook's, 10nO'inO' after I he brts, but 
that rule docs not hold licrc, and so I sf .ire In) 
fill, noticing nIl the curly snakes with ruby cyes 
and turquoise tails, the rings '\nd pins, the hair. 
broochcs (the Germans arc trcm{'ndous at thcsc, 
and there wcre shoals of tho"e \cry gummv 
II "avy hair.willow trees bent O\'er lillie bhck 
tombs, \\ ith the gilt wire adjustment plainly 
visible), the thin htUe Frcnch watches, the fat 
German turnips, the monl res Chinoises (Chinese 
watches, made in Gcne\ a), "ith onc long thin 
hand perpetually turning round, 
nd rendering 
hopeless any attempt to tell the tunc; the ear- 
rings, the enormous gold ske\\ ers, arrows, hoops, 
arcs, shells anù knobs for thc hair, J>>rintsellers: 
the place of honour occupied by the ldte !\Ir. 
Lmu'd's pictures of .. 
earing Henne" ami the 
.. \V cleome Arrival," and Mr, .Brooks's pretty 
sentimentalisms of empty cradles and watching 
"i\es; close hy these, and in excellent keeping, 
a }'rench ai.tist's notion of the English in .Paris: 
English gentleman in a suit of whity - brown 
paper, g-reen plaid cloth tops to his boots, a 
pomted moustachc, and a \ ery fluffy hat (how 
they do catch our peculiaritics in dress, don't 
they ?), sayin
 to n laùy, lovely, but perhaps a 
trifle free: "V oulez accepter Ie creur de moa 1" 
in itself an cxccllent joke j many pictures of 
encounters be1\\ een the Prussians aud the D,mes 
in 18 J:S, in which the lattcr are al\\ ays getting 
the worst of it, and a nol able print, .. See- 
schlacht bei Eekenford" (Sea-fight at Ecken- 
ford), which sea-fight apparently consists of a 
J>allish ship muning aground, and the Germans 
running away. 'l'hcn, a bookseller's; covered all 
O\'cr \\ ith their little copies of .. Die Londoner 
V crt rag " (I he London Treaty of 1852), with 
numerous I!'rench and German bool..s, anù some 
gaudy colourcd English \\orl..s, onc of which, I 
am mclined to think by its title, .. Daddy 
Goriot, or U nrequif eù Affection," cannot be 
cntirely original, but may have some conncx.ion 
\\ ith a Frcneh gentleman, oue lIonoré de .Balzac, 
deceased, '['hen a photographer's; \\ here I am 
refreshed at findiug what I, of coursc, have never 
seen in my 0\\ n laud-carte dc visite portraits of 
the Prince and Princess of \\' ales, also of II err 
\"on Bismark the great Prussian firebrand, also of 
Fraulein Delia and .Fraulein Lucca, great operat ic 
stars, in all kinds of costume; also the portrait of 
a gcntleman, with parti-colourcd chcel.s, a coek's- 
comb head-dress and fantastic dress, ,vith a 
le
cnd underneath, stating it to be thc effigJ of 
.. Herr Price, Clown, Circus Renz." 
A len!;f hened tour of inspection of this arcad<" 
and a cbat with the tobacconist of whom I buy 
some cigars, brings me close to fOil I' o'clock, \\ hen 
Streit rlngs Lis beU for table d'hôte, and I find 


n _ .?If onp of half ,
 dozen c;vil; ns, all thl rf' 
of the gn
 ts b in
 .\u<:tlj'm and Pru . m 
oll}('cr..,. \\ hen thty hnd I am a forei"uer (thl v 
thll.ik 1. am a .Uu _\
) thl.. 
 gcntJ"me!l are \( ry 
pohte, IIIcJUdlllg" me III their cnnVCI ,tIPn, clin
- 
IlIg gl,b :I wilh m , &.c., \\-hile they crnvl up III 
the ei\illllll
 of thcir o\\n country, and t;J1..
 no 
noticr of them, The com er3atlOn turns upún 
t he part pl'L) cd hy l:ngland in this war, and 
I have the satisfaction of hearing my country 
and its ministcrs ,ery roundly ahu:,
d: 
o 
rLI1IHlly, tlJ.1t at length I declare my nativnality 
and receive all sorts of apologies from my friends, 
who deprecate any idea of personality, but who 
still decry our Ellglish policy, and \\ 110 tell me 
that thc unpopuhrity of Engldud throughout 
Germany is terrible, In due coursl. after \\ hich, 
I take my candle and go to bed, having to bc 
up at daybreak, to start once more on the public 
service. 


TIlE 3L\GICIAX'S SERVASr. 
Anot;'-BE:s-ALI was a great mahician, 
A "onder-" orking wizard, ft:ared and dreaded. 
Deep in a lonely lane of Cdiro old 
Your dreary \\ ay unto hi" house you threadeJ. 
Out Ly the Desert gate, a lonely part, 
Hid among gardens and de"erted fountain", 
It 8tood, and from the roof-top you could plainly see 
fhe P)'ramhls rising like sapphire mountains. 
A great Llind house with windows closely matt..d, 
S:1\ e "here the water-bottle was &uspended, 
To catch tbe outer air; how bare it crouched 
In sunless twilight that was ne\.er ended. 
Past a dei!erted mosque and drug b3zaar, 
Where the rich myrrh diffused a my:.tic fragrance, 
And nedr ß tall Lut shattered minaret, 
From "hence a vulture watched some sleepin ó va- 
gran ts. 
The Leper Hospital was near its garden there, 
The lolling gourd:! unheededly grew yellow, 
And date-trees held beyond one's reach the fruit, 
In Lunches that all Ef:,ypt could not fellow. 
And by its plaster wall a beggar sat- 
mind lIadji-dronin
 o'er his Koran ver:>es, 
While his lean dog sat looking in his face, 
Like critic at ß poet \\ ho rehearses. 
Hard by a fountain, bountiful as he 
Who" rote above the t.lp those lines in Persian, 
lIalf-naked urchins pla.red at pilgrimage, 
Ur of the Xile-song5 ga..e the nenest ver"ion. 
And no one but a half-crazed dervish p'l"sed, 
ßU\\ ing to nothing; with a long cane flapping 
lJ' pon hi'l bony shoulders, and a bon I . 
That with a broken flute he btilI kept rappmg. 


There \\ ere no \\ omen peeping from the roof, 
Xo black 4a,.es at the thre"hold brinned or cac\led, 
:\0 sound of lute or hands that beat in time, 
K 0 rose-striped curtolins o'er the court-) ard uckled. 
Only a dreary rotlml of sullen rooms, . 
\11 bare but for a cushion or some mattmg; 
A 1,lmp before a niche. a bowl or two, . 
Aud piles of boo
 in 
Fiac, (.;reeI., and Latw- 
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Coptic and .Arabic, Armenian too, 
'With here and there a Tlilmud, and a trei\lise 
On thp Caù:lla or the l\'fysterie5l, 
In old Egyptian, "hich to wizard3 51\\" _t is. 
An iyory rod, a skull or two of Pharaohs', 
That answered questions if examined rightly, 
Huge clJe
ts of poisons, stupifying drugs, 
And the brown incense crushed for burning nightly" 


Rut I had quite forgot; there was one room 
Payed and walled in" ith mummies, brown and sable, 
The, ery ceiling mummies; a gilt cotEn case 
Seryed as old Abou-Ali's study table, 
_\nd each one down the long and level line, 
HeM out its stiffened arm, as if in warning, 
And staring stom1 like p." ning sentinel, 
'''" aiting the trumpet of the judgment morning. 
All Egypt's rank and beauty withered up 
'Vas there in audience; in the neighbouring chamber, 
The walls \\ith spheres and stars were blazoned 
thick, 
With silyer moons, ami suns of gold and amber. 
Ami the last room, most terrible of all, 
\Vas roofed with dead men's ere!!; each withered 
jewel 
Some alchemist had charred in search of spells, 
And turned its diamond light to cindered fueL 
The only guardian of this awful home 
'Vas Hassan, foolish son of an old weaver, 
A gaping, prying, idle, thoughtless dolt, 
A fingering, tipsy, lazy, hair-brained thiever. 


jl 


In shuddering curiosity he roamed 
From room to room, eying each mighty folio, 
Pinching the mummies, sniffing at the drugs, 
Eager to see the whole of that great olio. 
Ali 'was in the desert, sifting out 
From scorpions' holes and vultures' nests a powder, 
Of great intensity of poison; all alone 
Was Hassan, who grew hourlJ" lazier, prouder. 
The old Jew's daughter last week ran away, 
The cobbler by the fountain by bedridden, 
The slipper-seUer was tied up at home, 
And for his idling being sorely chidden. 
First from the door, and then the window looked 
That monkey Hassan, dreading most his master; 
Then to the mummy room in mischief swift, 
He
dless of woe, and careless of disaster. 
Out came the special book, a parchment tome, 
Open the special leaf-the lamp was nourished 
'Yith magic oil of mummies' tongues, and lo! 
He seized the rod that Abou-A.li cherished. 
And read the potent words, and bade Aldeboron 
To saye him toil, go fetch the sweet 
ile water, 
Some three full pails, and this in Satan's name, 
And great Taxana's, his dear eldest daughter. 
Then spread a demon laugh among the dead, 
That made his hair rise, as a mummy springing 
Leaped from the room, forced by that wondrous spel1, 
In spite of 
ll the other mummies to him clinging. 
Back with the water-pai!;', and swilling out 
O,-el' the floor in streams the :Kile rl.ood course'!; 
Back with the slopping pail
, "ith all the speed 
And strength of ten untiring, untamed desert horses. 


An inundation all before it.s time- 
Alas! the fool is like a "ild duck swimming, 
.And every moment higñer floats the tide, 
And all the ground floor now is full and brimming 
Swisl), wash, and gurgle, bubble, ripple, rush, 
It rise! to the waist of frightened Hassan. 
Nay, to the chin, in vain he's shouting out, 
" Stay, goblin, stay, you're surely no assassin:" 
The books are gone, all swept off by the flood j 
He splashes, tumbles, swims, and swimming cla- 
mom"s, 
But Jet the laughing goblin at his toil 
Continues, till poor Hassan fainter stammers: 
"Stop, stop; gh-e me the bool.. I'm drowning, man; 
Stop, or you'll kill me, Save me, prophet sainted- 
Save me, )Iohammed "-in his ears and mouth 
The cruel water rushed, and then he fainted. 


* * * * * 
'Vhen he awoke, within the baled out room 
Stood Abou Ali, his wrath lord and master, 
Beating him with a palm-stick, as the cause 
Of all this desolation and disaster. 
"Another time, you blockhead," AU said, 
" Before you read the spell that starts the goùlin, 
Learn that which l:\ys him;" here he fell again 
To thrashing him, with energy redoubling. 
Then stripped him of his turban, gay and yellow. 
.And of his robe and s
sh, without remorse or pity, 
.And by the shoulders took him, and with kicks 
Disl1li",sed him, howling, from the sacred citJr. 


PRO
IOTERS OF C011P ANIES. 


NOT . many months ago, I was doing my best 
to obtam employment in London. " Beggars 
must not be choosers," and 1 was determined 
to accept any appointment I could get, provided 
I thought myself tolerably competent to fulfil 
the duties of the situation, One morning, when 
looking over the 'rimes, the following advertise- 
ment caught my eye: 
"
""JTANTED, for a first-class Joint-Stock 
f" Company, a SECRET ARY.-Apply, by 
letter, stating what salary is expected, and ghring 
references, to A. L., 109, Little Green-street, E.C." 
Within half an hour of my having read this, 
I had written and posted a letter addressed to 
" A. L.," and had told that personage I was in 
want of exactly such an appointment as he de- 
scribed ill his advertisement; that, as regarded 
salary, I must be allowed to learn what duties 
were expected of me before I could slate the 
amount' of payment I shollid require; that, in 
any casP, I thought we should not quarrel about 
terms; lastly, I gave the names of two or three 
gentlemen in London, to whom I could refer as 
regarded my character, capabilities, &c. ; in con- 
clusion, I begged to know the name of the "first- 
class Joint-stock Company" that was in want 
of a secretary? 
To my surprise, I did not get an answer for 
three days, and, "hen it came, the letter gave 
me so little information that I inclined at first 
to have notlùng more to say either to ".A. L." 
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or bë. gecre
aryship. 'lite rv lL.'Ulles bú hi, larked wt> n Ru".rtil g 
lr. _\tfrf"d L :J's 
".A. L." and bis "Lr:.t-c l Jo;nt Tocl C. m- let' r, 1 ql. i 'UE 1 \ ry much lu thf'f a ')m- 
p'\uy" were still hidd
11 Crom me, the writ r I_anyin\\h: htl \\ .eaJ) tn Otlurùi.ec t r" 
merel
 telling me tbat the c"uJpany in \\"nt I)f a I Jli(. I)r, b lilt ", brokers. Mr ah l' :. ' I r ' 
uecretary was U one of the Hl'y fir:.t in Londou." \US exactly the thin
 which could, rop rly 
 
a..d Jinishiu q his V
l short conu.lUnication by termed U a fir<;t-cla !i Joint- tock Cc IIIpun
." ..d 
o;;killg" \,lu:thcr. in tI,. e .1t of my obtaining that, althol1
b [\\i. hed the scheme e\ery ue- 
the situation. r should "be plepared to la.v ce I mu
t decline ha\illg an)thing mOle ,do 
down the sum of (1\ e hundred pounds 
terling
" with it. 
To thi
, I rcpli'd I at, as f.lr as the money Here I tllvu!;ht the whole .lfT.lir wou] I eu,t, 
"as concernrd, [ had Crit:nds \\ ho u ere ready to and t hat I should hear no more of 
Ir, \.lfred 
adv.mee such a sum 011 my; ccount, provided the Lon
 or his 
as company. To my surpri f'. I 
situation I obt"ill d \\, s of such a kind as to rercired another lctter by return of post from 

ive me an income of not If'sS than three that g-entleman, in \\ hich he be _ ed I \\ ould 
hundred a year in a respectable public com. not, for my own saki, be r
h an thrO\v asiùe 
pany. But th,\t I should take no more steps the chance of becoming secretary of \\ hat 
111 th matter, nOt. \\ ould I answer any more \\ ould no doubt some ddV be one of the \ ery 
l
 te. CI , unle
s I \\as at once furnished with full first public companies in London, if not in the 
pal tieula.rs of the proposed secretaryshi f ' and world; that 1 was quite mistalen re
arding 
'\\ 5 at once made acquainted uith the rea name there being no board of directOis formed for the 
of " \.. L ," and with the means by which he company, because he had some of the very" first 
proposed to obtain the appointment for me. men in the City" ready to join the direction at 
In twcnty.Cour hours after des}>atchiug' my once; but that there were several prelimindry 
lctt.rr, I received a long official-lookmg em elope, expenses to he incurred before the publication 
\\ luch contained a letter signed by U .\. L.," of the \\ hole prospectus could talc place; that 
in what he infornled me was his real name- these gentlemen had gl\en him their names Íll 
I AICred Long-and f11so the printed prospectus confidence. but that so soon as ever he could 
of a ll<'W joint.stocl com pany, of" hich more pre- meet certain necc
sary expenses. the whole 
scntly. 
h-. _\lfl ed Lon" informed me that he affdir" ould be brought out, and that then it 
wa<. the" promoter" of t
is propo
ed company, would be too late to apply for the secret an-ship, 
but that u to bring it out" hc required the suin for there would be so many men of wealdl and 
of fire hundred pound
 for advertl.:oing and other influence seeking the situation, that it ",ould be 
f'Àpcnse5; and that if I or my friends would impossible for him to olTrr it to me. His 0\\ n 
IIlh ance that amount, he would gi\"'e me what capital" as locled up, but if I would aù\pance the 
he called U a '\\ ritten bond" that I should be sum of two hundred pounds at once, he would 
appointed secretary of the company, at a salary t"ke my bond for the balance of three hundred, 
of not fOUl' but five hundred a year. The to be paid the day the company was in full opera- 
printed prospeetus was magnificent. The com- tiOll, The letter was '\\ell written. and there was 
l)any \\ as for the purpose of providin
 IJondon a cool audacity about the fellow asking me to 
\\ ith gas on an entirely ne\\ pl"n, \\ hich would ad\auce this aJUount of coin on a scheme so 
-so the prospectus said-at once and for e\er visionary, that I determined, if possible, to see 
crush all ex.isting gas companies. The capital what kind or manner of man it was who could 
required was three millions sterlin
, in si
ty believe anyone, idiot enough to ray money, 
thousanù shares of fiCty pounds each, one pound \\ ith so very remote a c1iance of ever-or rather 
per share to be paid on application; and the in- \\ ith the certainty of never-secing it again. I 
terest t11e company would pay when at work, could therefore replied to his letter that there was, no 
not by auy possible c01l1bill'1tion of circumstances dúubt, some truth in what he said about not 
be lcss than fifty per cent pel' annum, \\ hile thro\\'ing away the chance of a good situation, 
th re was every chance of it s mCI easing in a few but that before I could take any bteps in the 
ycars to a hundred, and e\en a hundred and affair, I must ha\'e a personal mterview with 
fifty, III the body of the prospectus \\ere hill), 
Ir. Alfred Long; that he had only to 
sf'\"eral ('ertiticates Irom eminent chemists and name the hour and place when he would meet 
other
, all stating that this peculiar gas- I me in the City; and 1 would be surc to keep 
do uot mention its particular name-\\aS two the appointmeut. 
hunJrcd per cent cheaper. and gave a hundred To this proposition I received an answer, 
per cent strouger light. than any gas no\
 in sayin
 that the writer, .Mr, Long, was very un- 
US", and that Its ado y tion by any town could well, but that his friend, ')Ir. Adam, \\ould 
not Cail to prO\ e hi!;h y remunerati\ e to those meet me the following day at noon, at a certain 
who furnished it. To this \\ ere added several ta\ ern in Chf"lp
ide. On receipt of Ù1is note. I 
columns of 1ìgures provjn
-or intending to became more than ever determined to see 
Ir. 
profc-I hat" hereas the g"lS nmv used in London Lon
 him"e1f. I therefore replied that my busi- 
c t so many thousands to pl"llduce, the proposed ness was \\ itb .\Ir. Lonp-, and not \\ ith 1Ir. 
lillli costin
 so much le,s, the rf'sutt must be so .Adam; that if the former" ere un\\ ell, I CQuid I 
I many hundreds of thouc:ands of pounds profit wait a few davs; but that I would cease a!' cor- 
for the company. respoudence òn the subject., unlc s within the 
In short, nothing could be morc mngnificlut Jlext week. or tcn da)
 I saw amI spoke to .\Ir. I 
-<.n paper-than this scheme; but, as I re- A.lfl' d L Dg'. 
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The letter which reached me bv return of post 
surprised me not a littlc, although I had by this 
time conceived very high notions of l\1r. Alfred 
Long's boldness in financc. Ilis epistle was long, 
and took a very round-about way of coming to the 
point: which was to announce that he had been 
for some six months in WLitecross-street prison 
for debt, but that if I would favour him with 
a call, he had no doubt that matters would 
be explained entirely to my satisfaction. '1'0 
1rIlitecross-strpet prison I nccordingly \\ enL 
On my inquiring for 1\11'. Long, a corpulent 
clerical looking man, agcd about sixty, and with 
the general appearance of an insolvent arch- 
deacon, came forward to grcet me. He did not 
waste time, but plunged at once into business, 
bringing forth å iles upon piles of documents, 
both written an printed, to prOVE that the new 
gas scheme was beyond all doubt "the very 
best thing" that had been brought forward by 
any joint-stock company for many years, and 
that all who took shares would be certain to 
make their fortunes. He told me a long story 
how he had been arrested for "a mere trifle; 
less than fifty pounds, 
ir," and how he hoped, 
with a portion of the two hundred which I was 
to advance, to set llimself free, and, within a 
"eek, to establish the "first-class Joint-stock 
Company," with its three millions of capital. To 
this 1 objected that, under present circumstances, 
I did not see my way clearly towards advancing 
any money, and that berore doing so I must 
consult with friends who would no doubt object 
to my taking any steps in the afl'air until I had 
some knowledge as to the composition of the fu- 
ture board of directors ofthe great gas company. 
This, not very unreasonable, objection Mr. Long 
met by asserting that the board was already 
filled up, and that "some of the leading men in 
the City, sir," were only waiting for him to say 
he was ready, in order to lend their names at 
once to the scheme. I suggested that it might 
be better, perhaps, if some of these "leading 
men in the Cit.y" were, among them, to advance 
the two hundred pounds, and so release :Mr. 
Long from prison, as well as set the proposed 
scheme on its legs. '1'0 capitalists like them, I 
urged, the loss of a couple of hundred pounds 
amongst them would be a mere nothing, whereas 
to a very poor man like me it would be almost 
ruin. But Mr. Long did not see things in that 
light, He said I did not understand these sort 
of affairs, that it would never do for him to ask 
these leading City men for the insigni(icaut sum 
of two hundred pounds, and that I was decidedly 
st
Hlding in my own light by Dot risking so little 
to gain so much, He ended by saying, if I 
could flot lay my hand on the money at once, 
my "accC11tance at three months" would do 
nearly as well, for he could get it discounted 
through a friend of his. But I objected that I 
never wrote my name across stamped paper, and 
upon that we parted. 
Mr. Alfred Long was the first "promoter" 
with whom I became acquainted, and he was 
not the least singular man 1 have met., in his 
notions vs to the way of getting up a "fir:st- 
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class Joint-sto(;k Company." I don't think 
he \\ as altogether dishonest, aIt hough certainly 
ll
t the sort of person I ',:,ould llallle in my 
wIll as trustec for 1I1y wIdow and children. 
lIe seemed to have talked and written himself 
into a belief of his own ftùsehoods, and to have 
an idea that the rest of the world was as easy to 
decei,'e. I have never seen or heard more of 
}.
r. Alfred Long. We parted good cnough 
frIends, though he warned me that I would repent 
having thrown such a chance away. Howcver, 
I have not yet seen his gas company advertised 
in the Times, although it is not long since I 
thought I rccognised, under diffcrent initials, 
the advertisement that a secretary for a "first- 
class Joint-stock Company" was still wanted. 
"If you really want to get the seerctarvship 
of a public company," said a friend of mille: who 
is a merchant in the City, "I'll introduce you 
to Mr. Hunter: a most respectable man, who is 
a promoter of new schemes. He is sure to 
have something 011 hand that will suit you, and 
I have no doubt that you and he can come 
to terms." My friend was himself far too 
honourable a man to have anything to do with 
those who were otherwise, so I thankfully 
accepted his offer, and was introduced to 
.Mr. Hunter: whose profession, as my intro- 
ducer told me, was that of a "promoter," but 
who was a \"ery different sort of person from 
my acquaintance in \Vhitecross-street. }Ir. 
Hunter had an office of his own. It is true the 
said office-situated in a dismal dillgy court 
somewhere behind Austin Friars-consisted of 
only one room, and that room up three steep 
flights of stairs; nevertheless it u'as an office, 
in which was a clerk-age, J should say, about 
fourteen years-and in both llis clerk and his 
office 1\lr. Hunter seemed to take great pride. 
He could not talk on any subject for five con- 
secutive minutes, without mentioning either 
"my clerk" or (.( my office:" though he ap- 
peared to make lIttle or no use of the one, and 
to confine himself not more than forty minutes, 
during the whole working hours of the day, to 
the other. 
Although Mr. Huntcr was by profession and 
calling a "promoter," I don't think he made 
much by his proposed schemes. One of three 
things seemed always to happen to him: 
either he could not get together directors enough 
to bring out a new company; or else he got too 
many, and could not get rid of some without 
offending them; or, at the eleventh hour some 
other person got hold of his scheme, and brought 
it out, as he used to lament, "over my head, 
sir." Thus, the idea of the "Anglican Gallic 
and German Bank (limited)," had originated 
with this unfortunate gentleman. He it was 
who worked out the plan for months, and just 
as he had got a board of good men together, a 
treacherous friend saw the prospectus of the 
proposed bank, changed its name to the (( Eng- 
lish, :French, and Saxon Banking Corporation 
(limited)," got a board of directors, solicitors, 
bankers, brokcrs, and secretary, together in a 
single forenoon, brought out the affair next day 
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in the Timl
, Daily 'l'clf'
raph, )[orning P 1St, 
V.lily Nt:\\s, and all the oth('r lI1ornill
 pal ers, 
' I and poc1.cted a thou! lIld pounds ùy \\ .I
 of wh,It 
is called" promotion money." TIIUOJ pour 
lr. 
I I untcr was left" ith his fias('o of a chclIle, and 
th(' dubious gratilicalion of pa) illg for the printed 
prospectus. 
When I first became acqnainted witb 
Ir. 
Hunter, his greatest trouble used to be his 
I I ha" iug, not too little, but too much, money at 
command. He \\.13 the first and only man I 
e' er lne\v who felt annoyed by bcing too 
1 ealthy. lie uscd to complain th.lt the gO\ ern- 
ment of-l rLally forgct whether it "as. Brazil, 
PCl U, or the Ar
ent ine Republic - a. South 
Amcrican statc-had commissioned him to pro- 
cure a loan of eight millions sterling, and that 
aftcr he h,ld ncgotiated the affair and got it all 
ri
ht, they wrote to say they only wantcd five 
million3. "What to do with the other three 
" I millions I am sure I don't know, sir," he used 
to rcpeat three or four times every day. It \HIS 
I in vain I sUf!
estcd that n few thou3ands, or 
e'en a few hundreds, might be carefully em- 
plo
 cd as a loan to himself, for 1 could not help 
seemg that poor )11'. IIuntt'r's means wcre 
often lile the shares of the joint.stock com- 
panies which hc prolTioted--limitcJ. Even in so 
small a mattcr as posta
e-stamps I hdd ofte.n to 
help him, and l coulu not but be cogllls3.nt 
-though I pretended entire ignorance - of 
I sundry sully visitors who from time to time 
called at the office, and askcd whethcr "
Ir. 
'Unter was a goin
 to settle that 'ere small bill, 
or whethcr they"-the speakcrs' employers, I 
presume-" should ha\ e to county court him ?" 
But, with all this, I believe 
lr.llullter to be 
an honest aud honourable man. 
Iy own busi- 
ness with him was confined to procuring him 
the names of four .. 
ood City mcn" as directors 
for the board of a joint-stoel company he u as 
then forming; and my share of the loaves and 
fbhcs was to be, that if it were brought out 1 
'\"as to get the secretar)ship. The company was 
110t brought out, and therefore 1 did not gct the 
secretaryship. In less than a '\\ cek I had the 
names of "fonr good City mcn," who were 
willin
 to join the company as directors, pro- 
vided thc rest of the board was composed of re- 
spectablc men. These )11'. Huntel' had to find, 
I but he ne\ er managed to find them. Somehow 
or other, no sooner did he gct four 
cntlemen 
to consent to come upon his board, than three 
of them diseovercd that the fourth \US "worth 
nothing, a mere man of straw," and so they at 
I once resigned, and joinell some ri\al scheme. 
'I ,!'hesc were the days-not long ago-when every 
morning's paper was certain to bring forth some 
ncw prospectus of a Joint-stock Bank, or a 
:Finance and Credit Association. Poor 
[r. 
lIuntl'r felt th'lt, while the grass uas grow- 
ing all around him, hc, the horse, "as starv- 
ing. HO\vever, he never lost coura
e or hope. 
E\ery morning when I visited his ollice hc had 
some ne\v combination bv which he \\as Cer- 
tain to have .r a first-rate W bo.u.d forlllcli bcfore 
S.Iturday j" but wcek after \Veel pd.::!::.ed oJ aud 
:1 
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nothing' came ûf it, and to this d'lY I b Ii ,e I 
he is \\orlin3 h:>rd to brint? out his h me. I 
Ucca&ionall,y, hut ,cry seltrOm, .Mr. Hunter I 
"ould hue ..mall \\indf.1lls in the \\,IY of c.sh 
or, at any rat 1', would reeeive-I don't 1..no\; I 
\\ hence, or frlJlU whom-small sums of moncv. I 
\\ hieh he would paradp ostentat iously. On suël1 
occasions he \\ould ah\ays insi
t upon rcpa)ing 
me any 
noney I had expended for P(,st l
e- 

tamps, lntter beer, luncheons, or such like: of 
all of which he kept a very rigill account, and, 
indced, I oelicve 1 am his debtor to the amount 
of sevenpcllee. I am afraid )Ir. Hunter does 
not prosper. I wi:,h him every success in life, 
but fear his means are not increasing'. How- 
ever, 1 met him a very few days 
o in t.he Cit
, 
\\ hcn he told me he" as on the pomt of bringing 
out a new scheme, so great, and with so large a 
capital, that the bare recital of the project took 
my breath away. The promoter's fees alone 
would amount-so )[1'. Hunter said-to upwards 
of three thousand pounds, and the sole promoter 
of the concern" as :Mr. Hunter. But I have 
not yet seen the prospectus adveLtised in tho 
Time
, and as the information was given me in 
confidcnce, I must not allude to it further. 
The next practitioner in the promoter line 
with whom 1 bceamc acquainted, was a gentle- 
man of quite a different lind from .Mr. Alfred 
Long, and from 
Ir. Hunter too. 
)J r. Hardy-for that was his name-had in 
appearance the combined characteristics of the 
guardsman and the stockbroker. IIis hat, shirt 
collar, scarf, pin, coat, trousers, boots, and um- 
brella, were undcniably and unmista1..ably "T est- 
endi
h; his moustache, whislers, and gloves 
would have pa
sed mustcr in the Household 
Brigade, or at Aldershot. let he had about 
him, habit3 and customs which savoured strongly 
of Capel-court. Thus, when once he was in the 
City, his umbrella \Va.OJ laid aside in his office, his 

loves were taken otr and crushed up together 
in one haml, he did not walk, but rushed from 
place to place, and in the hand which did not 
hold the gloves, there were always thrce or four 
papers: one of whieh was certain to be a crossed 
cheque for a large amount-nothing undcr three 
figures at least. And yet 1\1r. lIardy was not a 
stoelbroler, or a stockjobber, or a solicitor, or 
a merchant, or an accountant; he was simply 
and solely a promoter. His offices consisted of 
t\, 0 light airy convenient rooms, for \\ hieh be 
must holve } >:ud a rent of at least two hundred 
a year. T ley were handsomely furnishcd and 
wcll \\armed. In tbe outer room, "ere two 
elerls-a young man and a boy; iu the inner 
apartment 
lr. nardy was ah\a)s-\\hen not 
engagell in running about the City with. a. 
crossed cheque ill his hand - closet cd \\1th 
some my
tertous personage. The first time I 
sa w )Il'. Hanly \\ as in this wisc. I had \t"ritten 
to him, cnclosmg a. letter of introduction from 
a mutual friend, asking on "h.lt day, and at 
what hour, I might call upon him to sp,.ak o!
 
a maller of business. The aI1S\\"
r was, that II 
I called the nc"(l d3Y but one, rr at two o'el 'k 
precisely," l1r. II,Irdy "ould be glad to s..c mc. 
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At fixe minutes before 1 he hour, I was at his 
office, and sent in my card, through the clerk, 
who came back into the outer room, fayin
, 

lr. Hardy was particnlarl.v engnged, but "ould 
see me in five minutes. l' waited nearly half an 
hour, when thc bell summoned the clerk, who 
returned and ushered me into the sanctum of 
the great promoter. The latter g"t'eeted me with, 
" Now, my dear sir, I can only give you ten 
minutes, as I ha\"e three special meetings to 
attend before five o'clock," He made notes of 
what I had to say, at the same time eatin
 his 
luncheon of biscuits and sherrv, of "hich he 
asked me to partake. Before the ten minutes 
were half over, he had appointed another inter- 
Tiew for me, and had politely bowcd me out. 
Almost as soon flS I got into the street, I saw him 
rushing across, his gloves crumpled up in one 
hand, and se\'eral papers (one of which, I believe, 
was a cheque) in the other. 
:Mr. Hardy was a prosperous man, but how 
he ever got through any real business by hurry- 
ing and rushing about the City, was alwa
 s 
matter of wonder to me. And yet, he must have 
found the profession of promoter, lucrative, else 
how could the office-rent, the clerks' salaries, and 
his own dress be paid for P Or, ,,"hence could 
the crossed cheques ha\Te come? He showed me 
from time to time-always in strict confidence 
-two or three of his ditferent schemes; and I 
am bound to say that-unlike the proposed pro- 
spectuses of poor 
Ir. Hunter-sooner or later, 
these invariabl! appeared in the advertisin
 co- 
lunms of the Times, Post, Telegraph, and Daily 
News. These ad\Tertisements alone Hlust have 
cost him a fortune, though, I presume, that 
when a company" came out," the amount he 
had expended was repaid him. On one occasion, 
I was sittiug with him in his inner room, when 
the elder ofitis two clerks asked for a cheque 
for the advertising of the" Columbian Banking 
Corporation:" a new scheme, of which the im- 
mensely long prospectus had appeared for the 
first time in all the morning papers of that day. 
"How much does it come to?" asked 
h'. 
Hardy. "Four, si'{, one, and fifteen, sir," 
answered the clerk. ".Write it out and bring 
it me to sign," said Mr. Hard.y, taking his 
cheque-book out of a dra" er, and tossing it 
O\-er to the clerk. In five minutes the clerk 
came back with a cheque filled in for four hun- 
dred and si
ty-one pounds, fifteen shillings, 
which his master signed, still continuing his 
conrersation with me, and "With far less care 
than I should have bestO\yed on the signing of 
a cheque for fire pounds, I asked :Mr. Hardy 
-for by this time I knew him better-\\ hether 
all that sum ""as for the adrerti
ing of one 
single scheme? He replied that it "as, and fOt" 
one single day, too. That before a company was 
brought out, or rather before the distribution of 
I its shares took place, between two and three thou- 
sand pounds were generall.v e
pended in ach-er- 
: tisements, which simply published the names of 
the directors and the prospectus of the scheme. 

'hat if the proposed company does not "take" 
with the public, or if the shares are not all ap- 
!I 


plied for, and if--in the language of the City- 
"the scheme won't floa
," all tue eÀpcnses that 
have been incurred fall upon the promotH', who 
is, consequently, often a considerable 10ber by 
an affair of the kind, The profession of pro- 1 ' 1 
motel' is, howcver, something like the African 
slare trade, in which those who engage in the bu- 
siness can afford to lose three or four cargoes, pro- 
vided one in every four succeeds in getting safe 
to Ha,"mmah, so great is the profit upon a ship- 
load of negroes th1t arrives safe at its destinn- 
tion. 
1oreO\-er, an experienced promoter tales 
care, as a gcnel'lll rule, not to bring forward a 
joint-stock compan! unless he is pretty sure 
that the shares "ill be talen up, 
As a matter of course, the promoter is some- 
t imcs mistaI..en, and for some unlnown reason or 
other, neither the public nor the Stock Exchange 
will have anything to do with an undertaking 
which promises "Well for those "Who join it; 
while, on the other hand, bubbles and s\\ incUes 
often find favour "ith the multitude, and are 
quoted at a premium, even before the shares 
are allotted, :Much, lJO\rever, depends upon 
the names of the directors who form the 
board. If these are "good City men," men 
known to be wealthy, or belongillg' to "ealthy 
firms-or if e,-en three or four of them be so re- 
puted-almost any scheme will "float" well: 
\\" hich means, that its shares will be readily applied 
for, and quiclly bought up, by the public. It 
is not, however, those companies "bich come 
out at the highest premiums that may he 
considered as the best or safest investments 
for money. On the contrary, some of those 
which, for a timp, command little or no pre- 
mium, ha,-e often the best boards of direction, 
and are the safest in the lon
 run. Between 
the period when a new joint-stock company is 
first ad\-ertised, and the day when no more 
applications for shares are received, the pro- 
moters of the scheme often do their best to 
run up the scrip by fictitious buying and 
sellinrr-" rirmiliO' the illnrket" as it is caUed 
-of the fut
re 0 shares, by 
eans of two or 
three stockbrokers, who act upon orJers, and 
create a demand for the new stock. Thus, if 
the "Columbian Banking Corporation" pro- 
spectus appeared in the adrertising columns of 
the Times for the first time on Monday morning', 
it is -,;ery likely that the shares ,,"ould be quoted 
in the City nrticles of the e\ euing papers as 
being at two-three-qnarters to two-seven-eighths 
premium, In other" ords, anyone" Ito had any 
shares of the said" Columbian Dank" allotted to 
him, might sell them-or rather might sell e,"en 
the promise of them-at a premiwll of two 
pounds fifteen shilling
 to two pounds seventee
 
shillings and sixpence each. Now, as the de- 
posit that has to be paid upon each share be- 
fore application, is only one pound, the outside 
public reason with themselves that the specula- 
tion cannot be a bad one; for it is hardly possible 
-so they think-to lose the one pound d
po
it, 
whereas they haye a good chance of wllllllng 
nearly 
hree pounds OIl each. share. The the
:)l'Y 
of thlS tS good, but the pracUce often othennse. 
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The s"her.le molY be an f'
cenent one, the 
direct' .5 m..lY b all '
ond City nlf'n, find yr 
the c.harcholdcrs ma'\' ta1.e fr _nt, and them h49 
ruin their 0" n prl. - peets. J't r," n tlu y no 
10nO'f'r see the scheme in "hich t l . v lr ,\'e t.ikln 
sl13
cs, qn(Jt
d at a prMlIÏum-n pr
.nium 1\ hich 
their own common s
r should tell thf'm must 
be, more or kss, a r" m-they at once niC.I.1 to 

eH their sharM, and thus thcn.sch es del l"('clftte 
thrir own propert)'. If the public "ould 
exrrr:<;4 juchrment b 're the) buy shares, aud 
patience aft'r tLir purc1m.. 
 (lrc made, they 
would do much better th'lU hy tal...ing alarm at 
the fir'it depreciation that happrn
 to the stael... 
in "h. h the'\' hnn im'ested, S" doin
, they 
help, as it wëre, to hurn down their o",n pro. 
perty, and in clI'ccting thrir o"n ruin. 


C.\rTAI:X BLUE
05E. 


If GRE \T ne" s, glorious news! Yictory! The 
D1nls arc faHin!!" bel...! } len!:.bur!!" ha:, been 
tflk
n. Flell
burg has hoisted the German co- 
lours. Hoch liebe Deut
ehland!" ba\\ led a 
hundred voices at once, and the bens in the 
church towcr rang out, thrir merl iest peal, "hile 
the little village "as dreI..ed ,..ith rihand!:. and 
boughs and flowers, !is gaily flS for a fnir. 'l'here 
1\"ere crowds in the strag
ll1lg 
treet; and, from 
the opcn "indo"s of mo
t of the houses, hung 
out the gaud'\' German flag, the tricolor of the 
Futherland. 'Young and old 1\"ore cockades 
nnd rosettes of the national colours, and had 
jo
 ous faces and busy tongues. }'or the '\"illnge 
of Steerup, on the direct road from the stron
 
fortre
J of Flensbur
 to thc little harbour of 
Kapppl, is n ,illage in which the Germans out. 
numbcr the Danes in a proportion of at least 
three to one. 
"
hy "Kip and ]\oc1.. throttle the noisyswiue!"' 
growled the old man "ho walled by m
 side, 
find "ho, like myself, fc,und his progress 80 
much impeded by the ge
ticulatiug groups in 
front of e\ cry beer-house and tm ern, that his 
usual swinging stride" as reduced to a slow step, 
II LI t us tunl up this Inne to the left, Mr. 
lIarQ, nnd 
et clcflr of the traitorous crew. 
This is no pl'\ce for a Dane, If I had but a 
couplr of guns clmrg('d 1\"ith grnpe-" 
" HaIloa, Cnptain Bluenose>! you seem out of 
sorts' Learn to change "ith the times, old 
1';ailor; cast 
our Dani
h skin, as the snnl...es 
do in summer, and come fort h in spru('er guise 
ns a true patriot nnd a Schles" iger. lIere is a 
pot of the best beer Uostork c\ er bre\\ cd, in 
whid, to drinl... the freedom of Schlcs" ig-Hol- 
stcin," broke in a I1nlf-ti \ )..
' German, advan('ing 
townrd. my 
uid(', and lOlding- out a tmÙ,ard 
inyitingly, \\ nile his companion:> <;et up a jeer- 
ing laugh; for they I...ncw the old "
lippcr's" 
Dani
h 'ientiments too "-ell to doubt the recep- 
tion whicli such a proffer wouM meet with from 
}Iim, Indeed, a sel.me!!f med more than pro- 
hblc, \\ hen ft 
udden shout of" IIf"re tht v 
are: h"'r(' tl'ry come!" nnd a rush on the Phl:t 
rf th... tbrong to 50me safe plnce-such as the 


po t -ay of y,rrl or th m4 utI s of lanes and 
fllle' ,,-cut e1lort tli,. tt- d qUAI.. 1, anll III, 
curÍo :t)' kef t me in tI.e v.U 8'reet, whit the 
old man, mutt( rin!.!" cur!:.PJ5 on the mut:n "TS, 
rem"ined at my sidc. ,\ p beald the n.:! of 
drums Rmt the hea\. tramp of marcl iDfl men, 
and strained our ey. s to\\..lrds the be
burg 
road, when('e a cloud of dust be
an s] '" Iy 
to "hirl along before the ligbt summer brct.Ze, 
\\ hat we were about to see was 110 doubtful 
spectacle. 'fhe IJ'\nish troops, beatrn bark at 
,11 points by the "cight of roperior numb I'!I, 
were rctre9.1in
 to,,-ards the lslandf J and a 
column of infm.try "as to pass through Stccrup j 
t he artillery, cn\ aIry, and bBf!'
ag(', "ith the 
bull... of the army, being sent along the broader 
causewa'\' that tra\ uses Hollcbul. The l}ru..si illS 
and the -insurrectionnry arm'\" of Schles\\ig.Hol- 
steiners llll.d already occupiea the principal towns 
of t be ducb, ,and the hlc of A.l:,en was spolen of 
as the l)robàble refuge of the ot'ermatcbed D3Iles. 
On they came, mnrcbin; reg-ularly eno
h, 
and prcs
r\"ing a martial aspect; but, for alltLat. 
the sight was a melancholy one. There "a!) a 
gloomy exprcssion on the faccs of tbe b
aten 
soldiers, but it nried much. Some looled sul- 
lenly dowRwards, ftS if ullwillin
 to c&itch the 
f'\"e of flnt' sperhtor of their aisaster, others 

iared defi
llltly at the uns'\'mpathi!)ing faers of 
the b'ÇStflndtr
, and a f,,'; presened a bri:rht 
bold look, as of men" ho had donc their be t, 
and who bad onl'\' succumbcd to odds tLat no 
courage could copè with. Many" ere wounded, 
having a bloody handlerehicl tied around their I' 
broW'S, or wcarin!!" an arm in a slinpo, and some 
were footsore, or lamed b'\' 81:
ht 
un-shot 
hurts, and had to limp painfu11y to leep up with I I I 
the rcst. 'fhe dru ms bcat, and the colours , 
fluttcred; but there was a funereal sadne
6 
about the pa
ant; and, by the darl lools of 
the Danes, I could see th..11 they knew they" ue 
pas:,illg' through a crowd of ill-wishers. I I 
Still, if no cheer, no friendly word, 
reeted 
the retiring troops, it is equally certain tilRt no 
nctual insult was offered to them. :K ot a 
villager spoke nbove breath. Indeed, themcu lept 
back, though the women pressed fon an! as if to 
Bhow the breast -ll1ots and tlutterin
 b
reamel'5 of 
the German colour5, and the Sebl(',,\\ ig-Hoistein 
rosettes, th'lt the) wore. 'fhe bells in the church 
towcr had ceased tltf"ir dallgoUrj but, of course, 
the flags still flauuted from roof, aud spire, and 
casement, aud where.er the Danes cast their eyes 
they were nlf't b
 signs of mute h():)tility. The 
discipline of th" tn,,) '0;, .md the temprr of th it 
chiefs, "ere su
h as surprised me. Wit hout a 
threat, or a menacing gesture, they pushed 
steadilv on; thour:-h once 1 saw a tall oilicer, 
"bosc -arm \\aJ ili a sling and bandaged, look 
up at the ,raudy banner, red, blael, and p
ld, 
that flapped on the church tow('r, and c.nt"'! 
bis drawn sword the tighter with bis uninjur'd 
hand, as he bent bis hcad and strode on. And, 
"h('n t hc Dani..h rrar-guard was passing the last 
hou4l('" of Sl. erup, the bells struck ul
 the jov- 
pe'illl!!ain, while the people raised an m:,tÙlL11
 
6hout of: 


" 
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"Run, Danes, or Prussians will catch you! 
Schleswig-Holstein gläube!" And, at that 
taunt, a dozen soldiers faced-about, and ordered 
arms, as if to fire; but an officer hurried back; 
t he muskets were shouldcred again, anù the 
faint sound of the Danish drum soon died away 
in the distance. 
"Let us go home," said Captain Bluenose, 
with an cxtra hoarseness in his deep strong 
voice; and home "e went. The home whither 
I, an English lad of seventeen, and my surly 
guide, were wending our way under the load 
of roùs, and leaping- poles, and creels wen 
filled with pike and perch, was Fladswäst, a 
vil!age lying north of Stcerup, and nearer to thc 
fens and the coast. If Stcerup was chiefly 
German (though there were Danish families too, 
sitting, with sad hearts, in back rooms, and 
trying to shut out the clamour of the enemies 
of their country), Fladswäst was as Scandina- 
vian as Harold Harfager. Quite nine houses 
out of ten were inhabited by people of the pure 
Danish stock; many of them natives of the 
isles, or North Jntland. But the most thorough 
Dane, in heart and sonl, that dwelt in Flads" äst, 
was certainly my guide, philosopher, and friend, 
in all matters of boating, fishing, and fowling, 
Captain Bluenose. 
This old man's real name was Peter Voss. 
He was a Laaland man. He had sen'ed, I 
think, as a "powder monkey," but at any rate 
as a boy, on board one of the Dauish frigates in 
the Copenhagrn sea-fight of 1807. An unlucky 
shot from some English ship had fired the Dane's 
magazine, doing dreadful mischief, and blowing 
poor little Pete I', as he phrased it, "like a 
feather" up the hatchway. The child was not 
maimed nor blinded; but a quantity of the Joose 
gunpowder was blown into his face, and disfigured 
him for life, producing the effect of a ghastly 
and indelible tattooing. Hence, Peter Voss re- 
ceived the nickname of Bluenose, which stuck 
to him to the last. He had been man-of- 
war's-mall, smuggler, boatswain of an India- 
man, a Singapore pilot, mate of an opium clipper, 
and what not. At last he }md come back, well 
to do, from the far East; had married the heiress 
of a small Schleswig farmer, and succeeded in 
right of his wife to the farm. But he had never 
quite divorced himself from'the blue water on 
which his best years had been spent. He was 
still master ami owner of a tidy sloop, lying at 
Kappel, and made many a profitable cruise, sell- 
ing grain and bullocks among the islands, and 
bringing back eider-down, salt fish, wool, and 
Norway spars. Hence he was always called 
Schipper Blauness, a name which I Anglicised 
into Captain Bluenose, much to its owner's 
sat isfaction. 
For the tough old seaman bore no grudge to 
the Britons for his own share of the defeat which 
" Nelson and the North" inflicted on Prince 
.Frederick's fleet. If we English had not seized 
the ships, he was wont to say, the :French woulù, 
and he was rather proud, than otherwise, of the 
manly resistance which had been offercd to so 
mighty a neighbour. And he had served on board 


an English man-of-war, where he had learncd to 
speak our tongue very intelli
'ibly, and had a 

urious sort of Jiking for whate
er bore the Eng- 
lIsh name. lienee, no doubt, his fancy for me 
a pupil, as I "Was thcn, of ßfr. BIenek, the pasto; 
of Jnadswäst, a great classical scholar and accom- 
plished linguist, as are many persons in North 
Europe, "hose hum hIe life is passed ,vithin 
the whitewashed wans of a Lutheran manse. 
1
l" Blenck's stipend was small, since though 
IllS glebe was large, he did not farm it as skilfully 
as sOllie of the Danish clergy, than whom, in 
their old-fashioned way, t.here are no better 
fanners, and he added to it by taking pupils. 
Three months before, there had' been t'hree Eng- 
lish youths under the pastor's roof. But the 
others had been recaned, as soon as the revo-" 
lutionary disturbances broke out throufJ'hout 
"\Vestern Europe, their parents fearing n they 
might come to harm among the wars and riots 
that prevailed. I, then, was the only pupil left, 
and as I had a good deal of leisure, was glad to 
make an ally of Captain Bluenose, t.he best 
fowler and fishcr in that village of fowlers and 
fishers, and to enjoy the sports of the country 
under his guidance. The skipper w
 well off ; 
he could indulge himself with a holiday twice a. 
week, without much detriment to his affairs, and 
it was wonderful what havoc among hirds and 
fish his lines and nets, his gnns and decm-s, 
contrived to make. W 
At Voss's farm I was always a welcome 
guest. His wife was dead, but he was not alone 
in the world, for besides H an Voss, his son, he 
had a daughter, Lilien. lIan was about my own 
age, a handsome, dreamy-eyed boy, with a sweet 
temper and a slow intellect, a direct contrast to 
his fierce old father; who was fiery by nature, 
t.hough he had a peculiar power of concealing 
his emotions bcneath an exterior as rigid as 
t.hat of a mask. Lilien was a 100'elv little 
creature of nine or ten, with hair like wrippled 
gold, the brightest face, the bluest eyes, and the 
light step of a fairy. Indeed, one might have 
taken the girl for a fairy, her cleverness and 
grace being something surprising at her years; 
while there was a delicacy about her appearance 
that almost tallied with the description of the 
J utlalld elves. Both of old Peter's chiìdren 
loved him dearly, and a kind father he was to 
them, much as Han's lack of the old Norse 
shrewdness sometimes tried his temper; but 
Liliell was his idol. He wonld spend hours in 
carving- dolls for her wit.h his clasp knife and a 
bit of alder wood, and in drcssing these dolls 
with scraps of bright-coloured rag, after the 
fashion of the strange nations he II ad seen in far- 
off climes, He was never weary of telling her 
endless stories of China, and the :Malay Archi- 
pelago, and the Spanish .Main, to whicl.1. Lilien, 
on her part, would listen \\ ith breat hless atten- 
tion. I won the little laùy's favour by relating 
to her some of the wonders of English civili- 
satiml, and by describing to her the railways, 
the steamers, the cro\\ ded shipping in the 
Thames, the roar, and rush, and surge of hum all 
life to be witnessed in Lonùon. 1'0 all these 
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things Lille Lilicn-or Lit tle I.ilv. as I generallJ 
called her-would li:h
n \\ it h her grave blue 
c)es fixed almo
t \\istfully upon my he". eVil' 
and anon looking inquiringly round at her f.lther 
I as iC to ask-" Can this be true?tt And \\ hell thc 
: old man nodded as<:ent. the child \\ ould nestle 
I close to me, and look stu
dily up in my face as 
II she drank in every \\ onl. I could talk to her 
II in :English. but poor Han ne\ er picked up more 
than a (ew sentences of our language, then. as 
II now, very common in Denmark. 
A grcat change had comr over my simple 
Cricnd:J since t he insurrection in the duchies, and 
the entry of the German troops. 110st of the 
Flad
\\ ii.:,t peoplr, being 1)anes, \\ ere true to King 
}'rcderid.; hut their loyalty did not prompt them 
to fill) act likely to occasion the burning oC their 
home'5tcads or the pillage of their barns. They 
dr.mk the ling's health, and wished all manner 
of ill to the in\'adcrs, but it \\a!! known that 
Captain Bluenose Imd vainly used his influence 
to raise a band of partisan soldiery to harass 
the German outpo
ts. The other Carmel's hung 
back from any rash demonstration of patrioti
m, 
pointing out, not without much show of reason. 
how hopeless \1'ould be a guerilla struggle in 
such a country. 
Thus it came about, as the German triumph 
over the Danes grew daily more assureù, the 
old mariner became more and \norc silent and 
morose. and spent hours in gloomy and bitter 
thoughtfulne
s. lian, who admired his father, 
and accepted every opinion of his without 
question or comment, once timidly offered to 
cnli
t as a voluntecr in the Dani!!h army, and 
: I got a grim smile of approval for his pains, But 
old l)cter \\ould not agree to the propo
al. 
"Thou art so calf-headed, lad, that thou 
II wouldst get thy simple brains hnockcd out in 
I the first slirmish," said Peter, with rough 
liudline
s; u Sve
 n Dumn..a, that the S\\ edes 
made a ballad about. was not slower-witted than 
I my lIan, though I l..no\V my son's heart is in 
I the right place. I'll not part \\ it h thee," 
But lIan, too, fell to thinling to an un- 
accustomed extent. and I have seen his 1") e 
liudle. and his cheek flush, many a time when I 
was 
itting in the great hitehen". or the Sunday 
parlour at the farm, chatting with the slippcr, 
or coa'\:ing Lily to sing some old Dani!!h song 
of Trolls, and l\Iermaidens, and gallant sea- 
rovcrs, in thc (Juaint language that came near to 
the Icelandic Itself. E\"en Lilien was more 
solemn than beCore. and often asked me if I did 
not u think the Trons would come to the help 
of Denmark." liut \\ hcn I laughed at the 
notion of such fairy au'\:iliaries, i
ille Lilien's 
look changed to one of offendcd dignit.v, and 
:-he rebuled ml" for ri(hculing the Trolls. 
I lIo\\ e\ er, neithcr champion nor fairy ap r eared 
able or "iIlin
 to do much for ro
a rule 
in Sehlcs\\ i
. since German soldiers and \ olun- 
t eel'S 0\ erran the country unmolested. and 
the entire German populntioa made common 
cause \\ ith the ill\"ader. I::itill the Dani::.h Corce 
in the island oC 
\lsen, secured by t he sea 
(Denmark's best friend), and backed by scveral 


I 
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armed H"scls. }u:h1 out firmly. and the marsh\ 
countr) bet\\eell .FlcnsburO' dnd the ]
.ùtie wås 

till l'dtrolled by Ddni!>h IlOrse" A caftJp h.l<l 
bren Cormed at a J11,tce called rIdxb) p. on a 
s\\ampy tongue oC land nearly opl'o::.ite to the 
island. and in this camp were quartered tbe 
D.mish cavalry and one or two battalions of 
fQot, guardin
 a quantity of stores and material 
of \\ 301'. \\ hieh it had not bceu found C011\ enient 
to remove by sea. This camp, small as it "as. 
\US still an e) esore to the Germans, and it "ouid 
proh.tbly Jmve been instantly aSMiled, had it not 
been \ery difficult of access. The main road to 
.Flaxbye \\ as indeed circuitous, and in more than 
one place was commanded by carthworks still in 
Damsh heeping, \\ hile pontoons would be needed 
for the passage of streams and crecks, the 
bridges over which had been blo" n up. So 
.Flaxb\e was lcft undisturbed Cor a little time 

r. "BIenek, my worthy tutor, who \\ ould, I 
believe, ha\"e taught Greek without trippinO' 
over a tense or a part ide, while Nero ,,
 
burnin
 Rome about his ears, cxpre'55ed his 
mild concern that I 
hould have 
ro\\ n so inat- 
tent i\.e and unpunctual in my studies. But for 
the life of me 1 could not help it. Boy as 1 
\\ as, the deep thrill that pervaded the popular 
heaIt reached mine and made it quiver \\ith 
sympathy for the shamc, the sorrow, the despe- 
rate hopes, of those about me Every day 
brought some fresh rumour: now that a S" cd ish 
army was landin
; now that Eu
land was 
coming to the re
eue; now that all DJ.nes were 
to be ùri\Cn trom house and home, and banished. 
liut nothin
 of much moment occurred, until 
1 he roll of the J!russi:m drull1s was heard in 
'Flad
\\äst one fine afternoon, and I dropped my 
Herodotus and Lexicon, and. sn.J.tching my hat, 
ran out of the manse, deaf to my tutor's up- 
braidiugs. 
In thc little marlet-place, under the cool 
limc-trees. almost all the population of the 
village had collected. while the troops had been 
halted on the pand space in the middle of the 
square. I instantly guessed that some mischief 
\\ as meant. Had it bcen designed merely to 
disarm the pcople and dismisii the Amtmann, 
as had been done else" here, a tithe of the force 
present \\ould ha\(. sufficed. But as it \\'"aJ, my 
r
.e ranged hastilJ 0\ er a battalion of llrussian 
infantry, a company of Jagers, and some hun- 
drcds of riflemen belonging to the half-disci. 
plincd .Frre Corps. escorted by some cavallY 
and fout" guns. Of the cavalry about forty, or 
half a troop, were lancers, and I counted 
se\"enty-nine hussars. The admnce oC this im- 
posing force augured ill for the security of the 
fc\v Danes left 011 the mainland, and this thought 
struck ot hers. for I heard the \\ ord. 
u }'la
b)e! .Flax.bye!" muttelcd nIl around 
me. 
Brigadier Hahn. who comm'\nded the column. 
came ì'or\Vard at the head of the little J..not of 
officers that formed his staff. and ordered 
silence, reinin
 in his horse and holding up his 
s" onI to indicate that a speech" as to be cx- 
pccted. 'fhcrc \\ as a dead hush j all \\\;rc so 
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eager to know the worst. The brigadier, a 
stity martinet, hut accounted a valuable and ac- 
tive officer, glanced frowningly to left and right. 
He saw anxious faces, but no smile of welcome, 
not a rosette of the Schles\"ig colours, not a 
scrap of tricolored ribbon. The Danes had too 
much manliness to curry favour with the foe 
by wearing t.hese hated emblems, and the few 
Germans in the Flads\Tä:>t were too prudent or 
too kind to outrage the feelings of their neigh- 
bourse 
Brigadier Hahn rated us all collectively in 
the purest court German, which every l1'1an and 
woman there, of whichever race, understood 
sufficiently well, save myself. I could only 
pick up broken scraps of the discoursè, 
but I gathered that the Fladswästers were 
abused as a pack of disloyal churls, unfit for 
liberty, that they were threatened with all sorts 
of penalties for givÍ11g' countenance to the canse 
of Denmark, and that the Prussian ended by 
demanding guides to show the nearest way to 
Flaxbye. There was a murmur, for suspicion 
had been exchanged for certainty. Flaxbye 
was to be attacked, aud by surprise, if the 
cnemy could manage it. It was well known 
that a road existed between our ,-illage and the 
Danish camp, but so miry and wet, so intricate, 
that few but the FIads" äst felmers, when out 
after wild-fowl, could have pointed out the true 
course. And this fact the Prussian commander 
cfidelltly kncw well. 
"I must have two guides. Do you hear? 
Tausand Tciflern! must I have you pricked by 
bayonets to sharpen your wits !" called out the 
bl"igadier, harshly. The Free Corps bcgan to 
get noisy as they heard the general's voice in 
anger; hard words were b::mdied from side to 
side, and I dare say the village might have been 
sacked, or even burned, on light provocat.ion. 
But the officcrs were firm, and in a few moments 
all was quiet again, .When the brigadier next 
spoke it wag in a different key. 
"Come, my lads, there's no use in ma1.ing 
wry faces. You are all subjects of Sehleswig- 
Holstein, and had better forget the king of Co- 
penhagen as soou as may be. tVe don't want 
to harm peaceahle people; but that" asps' 
nest 
at Flaxhye shall be smoked out, if I havc to 
burn fifty hamlets in the doing it. Give me 
guides, and I promise you protediol1. Come, I 
offer a hundred ri
dol1ars, .Will 110 sellsible 
fellow step forward ?" 
No reply. 
"Two hundred. Three," repeated the Prus- 
sian, more impatiently. A man came shoulder- 
in
 for" ard through the crowd, dragging a 
youth by the arm. 
" I'm your man, general. For three hundred 
ri:t.dol1ars in hard money, I'll guide you to Flax- 
byc, by day or night; for I know every inch of the 
'....ay, and my boy here knows it as well as I do," 
'1'0 my astonishment-and astonishment is a 
mild woÌ'd for the stupefaction with which I lis- 
tened to these words - thc man ,,,as mv own 
dear Captain Bluenosc, the staunchest D
ne in 
thc place. The lad, of course, was Han. I think 
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the ncighbours were as surpl'ised as I was. They 
were silent for a minute, and then there broke 
out a storm of hissing aud curses. 
Old Peter stood up undaunted. His grim 
face betra,yed no touch of shame, but Han hunO' 
his head, and I could see that he was s0bbing a
 
he stood beside his father under that haibtorm 
of disgrace. Some of thQ Prussian troopers 
were now ordered to ride into the Cl'owd and 
enforce order, "hich they did by beating the 
people o\-er the heads and shoulders with the 
flats of their swords, but not very severely, and 
the throng soon sunk into a dead, sullen silence. 
The bri
adier gazed hard and long at the rugged 
face of his volunteer guide, and the scrutiny did 
not seem to satisfy him. 
"You look a determined feHow. You have 
the air of one who has sel'ved, too," said the I 
general, with a piercing glance at the tough old 
mariner. "Of course there are two sides to 
the bar
ain. Guide us well, and I pay you I 
clown the cash as soon as \\ e ha\""e destroyed I 
the camp. )lislead or betray us, and I will 
have you shot like a dog. Do you know that ?" 
The voice of old V 03S was very thick and ! I 
husky, like that of a drunken man, though it 
was plain that he waS sober, as he replied un- 
flinchingly : 
"Herr General, I accept the bargain. 
ly 
lifr, and Han's life, against three hundred 
silver dolhrs. I don't say it's a pleasant job, 
but I'm in dcbt over head and ears, and "ant to 
be off to America, and this money--OJ 
"Enough, enough!" broke in the general, 
with an involuntary sneer; "the money shall 
be yours if you earn it. Corporal Hencke, take 
two file and guard these men. They must not 
give us the slip. The troops may stand at ease. 
The assembly ,,-ill sound in due time." 
I never saw such indignation, horror, or 
amazement, stamped on human faces as on those 
of the inhabitants of Flads\\'äst, when they 
thoroughly understood that the bargain was 
struck, and that the old skipper. hitherto re- 
spected b'y aU, was to be the traitor who was to 
lead thc Prussians to his countrymcn's place of 
refuge. Some of the elder men still shook their 
heads, and seemcd deaf to conviction, but the 
young and the females, more impulsive, could 
not find words to express their loathing for the 
,'eteran's treachery. The men, cowed. by the 
presence of the troops, did not venture on loud 
specch, but some of the ,,"omen set up a shrill 
cry of H Judas!" followed by an outburst of 
frantic e:{ecratioll, such as it was terrible to 
hear. I thought I saw old Voss wince a little, 
but his stern countenance betrayed no emotion, 
and I turned away with a sickness of heart such 
as I had ne,,-er felt before. I made my" ay out 
of thc village, and quickly, for already there was 
talk of posting sentries, on the part of the 
Germans, all every road, to prevent intelligence 
from being conv.eyed to the Danes. Indeed, 
although the bulk of the troops were crowd. 
ing into the kro and beer-houses, or settling in 
impromptu bi\"ouacs to take what refreshment 
the eommissarY:l::d them, patrob 
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to move about, and I was pursued, as I It''ft the 
plnc", hy a h 
rse flhout to biù me return. I 
pu:ohed on, howevU", a..d ".\S soon far flOm 
FIads,\ ii
. 
ror ome time I "alked on rapidly, trying- to 
dro\Hl thought by violent excrtion. Thcn,,, hell 
I found mJ elf hr alon!:; the" ay from the \il- 
l 
e to the sca, 1 pa ')eù through a gap into a 
meadow, flung Illy:self on the soft turf bcneat h n 
gnarled ever",reen oak, and 
a\"e myself up to 
thou
hts tl at were anyt hin
 but pleasant ones. 
B')y 't hat I was, I !"new lit tie and cared less for 
the polit ical hearings of the case; but my s
 m. 
pathi s were with the Dane
, among whom I had 
lived, rnd from \\ hom I had received much homely 
kil1c1m',s. I had been an honoured guest in their 
great fann-h..JUses, "here employers and servants 
sat together in primiti\e fashion around the 
huge stO\ e in \' inter, and "here the copper and 
tin \-e._
 Is on the walls glittered like actual 
gold and sih er in the candlelight. They had 
tau
ht me to shoot and to Dlana
e a boat, lmd 
taken me out on many an e'tpedition by land 
and" ater, and ah\ ays vied \\ith one another in 
good-n:Üured hospitality to the lonely Engli
h 
lad, their pa::.tor's pupil. .And now- 
I tLonght of my poor friends, disarmed, brow- 
beatEn, trudden do\\ 11 by the German majority, 
and perhaps eun driven from their homes and 
fielùs to mal.e "ay for the conquerors. I 
thou
ht of the slaughter and disgrace of the 
banùlUlof troops at Fla1(hye, taken unawares 
as thcy woulù be, and weakened, as I haù but 
yesterday heard they ",cre, by the withdrawal of 
most of the infantry either to Alsen or the 
stron; intrenched camp of Düppel, I) ing north 
on the mainland, and at the usual ferry bet" cen 
the ishu1Ll and the Schles" ig coast. And then 
I thought, more in sorrow than resentment, how 
shamefully I had been deceived in Captain 
Bluenose, my best friend amon
 all those harJy 
fenmen, aJid one "horn I had esteemed as a 
brnve, honest-hearted old patriot. To be sure, 
he \fas in debt, so he saiù, and debt often 
dri\"Cs men to shameful acts; but thcn how 
co ld old lJIuenose be in debt. It was a puzzle 
to m(', as I remembered l]is farm, freehold 
land, small but well stocked, his sloop, and 
his thrifty habits. I had got thns far in my 
pertnrbed thoughts, "hen something bright- 
colonred, like a tropic bird, went flashing past 
bet" .{'n the green hedges of t he Jane. I raiscd 
mj 
elf on my elbow and looked aftcr it. It was 
but a mQTß('nt and thc trees shut it out from 
,-ie',,", but my eye caught a 
limpse of a child 
wl...in
 a little scarltt cloak \\ilh a hood, such 
as " Lllle Lilien" wore, and on accouut of " hich 
loft n llanlld h(:l' in jest U Little Hcd Ridin
 
110 Id," a1 (1 bade her tnke care lest woh-es shoul
 
c. her. Ihe I uod had fallen b..ck, and a tress 
?f thc lilt I
 mai(l u's lmi.r hung ]00
.J and gleam cd 
III d- 'tmg sun for an lDstant, then ßll \anished 
hle a d. \..un. I callt:d hcr name, but there \Tas 
no re".IJ, and I supposed D1Jseì1' mistaI..cn. 
The "Ull 
'Ulk low\.r and lo\\u, but the air was 
still \\.. n, n<l I \
..S in no hurry to go hck to 
E' ....
. It n .
s no" th'1t I srood ill "\\fe of 
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I. Blenck's reproaches; my good tutor's anger 
at my truancy \\a5 SUl'e to be gently c'tprlssed. 
Dut I could lJot cndure to hear the bustle and 
din made by t he Germans in the village, and I 
was a\ erse to witneuill
 the bumiliation of my 
friends. Poor Captain Bluenose! I could never 
a ain sit at bis fireside or go out with him in 
his boat, listening gladJy to his stories of far- 
n" ny scene's and ad'-entures. 
Before I had gone half a mile towards 
hOlllc, I heard tbe steady tramp of troops, 
and the he:ìd of the column appeared. First 
l'ode two vidette
, with carbines unslung. On 
catching sight of me, they came up at a trot, 
and called to me to halt. I lool.ed about me 
for the means of escapc, but t he hedges were 
bigh and thick, and 1 had no choice but to 
ob('y. One of the hussars clutched me by the 
collar, and compelled me to "alk beside his 
horse till I was led into the presence of B1Ïga- 
dier Hahn, who bluntly accused me of being a 
spy, and ordered me to be searched. Nothin
 
of a compromising nature, of course, was found 
in my pockets; but I think the 
cneral was 
sorry for the circumstance. He gmlliy said that 
.. Englande1's were a conceited set, and must not 
think to have their own way "hen dealing with 
Royal Pmssian officers." Instcad of suffering 
me to go hon1P, he ga\"e orders that I should be 
placed beside the guideg, and accompany the 
column. 
For some time, I really did not venture to 
look at my companions. There were tears in 
my own eyes, and I could not bear to look Voss 
ill the face. Presently I f>tole a look at lIan. 
To my surprise, he was no longer the shame- 
stricken lad who bad stood beside his father 
that day, cowering under thc popular scorn. 
No. His head was erect; his eye bright and 
bold. He looked like a young hero, marching 
out to battle in a good cause and "ith a good 
conscience. There" as a ne\\ ly-awakened intelli- 
gence iu his face that seemed to transform it. 
Bluenose-who had betrayed his 0\\11 people for 
German bribes-it \Vas wonderful to see how 
calm he \\ as as he walked, under a strong gU:1rd, 
in front of the column. Both he and his SOil 
were fastened by cords to the saddle-bows of 
Prussian troopers, and were ,-igilantly watcheJ, 
but aUo" cd to talk to each other in a low,"oice. 
The slipper ga\'e me a nod as I was placed near 
him, and I suppose, e\en in the dusk, he sa\Y 
the working of my face, since he said, quietly: 
" I thought it was not the English fa5hion to 
be hasty in jutlging 311 old 1'1 iClld. I1now "hat 
JGU think, boy; but, wait-\\ait." 
Presently Han asled if I had" seen Lilien ?" 
" Then it \\a5 Lilien," said I, eagerly, "\\ho 
ran past in her red cloak; but why-" 
" Silence, nil. Silence !" said all officet', who 
rode nenr; and nothing' more was said. The 
mareh was conducted cautiously, \\ ithout beat 
of drum, and the soldiers wcre ,"cry quit t, 
thou
h the Free Corps often broke int ) îtr l . d 
uf the :i\ational Ih-mn, and it cr- 
 tJ.n chi
 
IhllCh trouble to JìU8h tJ'"lI. }
jr t roJI' the 
bu 
 11. tJ 11 C:' n tb^ Pru

i ns, ß.ld tl..rdly 
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the Free Corps; then the Jag-ers, ",ith cannon 
'I and lancers in the rear. It was soon dark, but 
though the network of lanes was most intricate, 
the guides 1..new the country so well that they 
nerer hesitated. But the roads were of the 
worst, aud, in spite of the dry weather, the 
tenacious mire and deep ruts made it. cruel work 
to dra
 the guns. The progress of the force 
was therefore slow. 
The pale new moon and stars threw a cold 
light down upon us as we toiled on. Presently 
I felt the sea-breeze on my cheek, and knew that 
:Flaxbye must be near. 1Ye were in- a wild 
country, full of meres and brooks, with high 
dykes 
md stone walls on each side the narrow 
road. But the Germans were confident of an 
easy victory, and I }Ieard the officers mutter 
congratulations to each other as we pressed on. 
:For my own part, I was puzzled. r1'he calm of 
Voss's bearinf!', the pride of the son's manner, 
\vhich would have become a victor rather than 
a traitor, perpleJ>.ed me. r1'hen, if Lilien had 
passed me as 1 lay, whither was she bound, and 
wherefore? To these mental queries a tremen- 
dous answer was about to be returned. 
The column was labouring through miry 
ground, where the feet. sank into deep mud at 
e\"ery step. Suddenly a bugle sounded, and 
at the first note old Captain Bluenose sprang 
like a tiger on tlle dragC)on at his side, wrested 
his sabre from him, and, cutting the cords that 
bound himself and Han to their captors, waved 
his hat high in air with his left hand, shouting, 
" Hurrah for old Denmark and the King !" 
In an instant the long wall was bristling with 
levelled muskets and the heads of soldiers in the 
weU known Danish uniform, while with a cheer 
of "God save Denmark !" they poured a heavy 
volley into the closely-packed ranks of the 
Prussians. rfhus much I saw. 1 heard, too, 
the galloping of horse in our front, the cheers 
and shouts of infantry and cavalry rushing for- 
ward, the word of command among the Prus- 
sians, the yells, cries, clamour, and groans, 
mingled with tIle incessant ring of musketry. 
It was plain that the German troops were 
caught in a trap, and, from what I heard, I 
gathered that the raw levies of the Free Corps 
had given way, and that the surprise was 
successful and complete. Around the spot 
where I stood the confusion was fearful, and, as 
I was swept forward and dri\'en against the 
bank by a rush of plunging horses, I saw a 
dozen sabres and pistols raised in vengeance, 
while I heard an angry shout to kill the guides. 
:For one of these I was probably mistaken: a 
trooper spurred upon me, and dealt me a furious 
stroke with his sabre. The fiat of the blade 
alone, by good luck, fell on my head; but I was 
beaten down on the bank, and the hussar, with 


II 
a savage curse, swung back his arm for a surer ,I 
blow, rl'hen I remember Lilien's mwel face 'I 
and golden hair coming between me 
nd the I 
soldier, and her outstretched arm as she lifted it 
over me in mute entreaty. Perhaps the trooper 
had a recollection of child-sisters of lJÌs own at 
home in Germany; for he hesitated to strike, 
and as he did so, a stray shot brought his horse 
to the ground. He was taken prisoner by the 
Danish troops, who were now in full pursuit of 
the retreating enemy. 
Poor Captain .Bluenose was not alive to 
share the triumph of his countrymen. He had 
been shot dead by one of the hussars, and 
lay, calm and stern as in life, while Han lay 
beside him, wounded, but li\<-ing; and Lilian 
threw herself on her dear father's body with 
a piteous cry that I shall never forget. Han 
recovered from his wounds, and, when be came 
out of hospital, sold house and land, and took 
his little sister away with him to Laaland, I 
believe, where the old man had relations. I 
never saw the bright little face again; but it 
was well known in Denmark and Schleswig that 
myoId friend had feigned to lead the enemy 
against his countrymen merely to serve the 
cause he loved better than Me itself. He had 
formed the resolution in hast\', and as a child 
would not be suspected of carrying intelligence, 
he had found means secretly to despatch Lilian 
by a shorter route with a few written worus to 
the Dauish general at Flaxbye, and hence the. 
ambuscade and its successful results. . 
No man's memory is more honoured among 
the honest Danes of Flads\V
ist than that of poor 
old Voss, or M they lo\'e best to call him, 
Captain Bluenose. Nor have I ever seen the 
Captain's grave, in my subsequent visits to the 
place, in a neglected condition, or without a 
wreath of the freshest flowers, all the summer 
through. Fladswäst fell for a time into Danish 
hands, though the Germans soon re
aincd it. 
Before that day 
ame my parents, alarmed for 
my safety, recalled me to England, and it was 
not till long after that I revisited Delllmrk, 
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Con"t:mt was prit"atch of the pricst's opinion. 
Q"CITE .AIO
E. but certain reason!!, at which the intclligent 
-+-- reader may have alrcadj hazarded n surmi
e, 
Doo!\. 'XIIE FIItST: CIIILDJlOOD. rendered him reluctant to follow the friendly 
advice of his pastor. lie passed sc\Cral da)s in 
CII \PTElt XI. ESDS A'S IDYLL. perplexity, anxiouslr re\ olving plans in his mind 
TilE 'Iarouillais be
an to talk ..candal about for modifying the condition of his too handsome 
J. ß. CJnstant and his too precocious stable- servant, when Valérie brought the matter to 

irl and chambermaid, for she now officiated a solution by a voluntary suggestion that she 
in both capc.lcities. still prcscrving her asceu- shou1d be sent to school for a couple of ) ears. 
clancy as mi..tres"l of the hor
e, but. having a lad "I am tired of tendin
 horses." she said. 
I to a
' hcr. The mayor warned thc innkeeper ")Iy hands are not jet quite spoiled j hut si"{ 
Rgaim the"" hbperin
 tou!;Ues that poison months morc of stable-work will make tbpm 
 
t
th." ll_ Ie Cure insisted that, for moralit)'s hard as buffalo-skin. I am tired of bein
 igno- 
sàke, the girl shoulJ be sent away. rant. It is as much as I can do to re'ld the big 
"She is fit for something better tll'\11 a. fiUe painted letters under the four lilies on the si'!D.- 
d'auhergr," he reprf' ented. board. I can't write at aU. I want to be able 
"Granted, mon<;it'ur," returned Constant. to rcad the Gazette de France, and to play the 
c< nut how is her condition to be bettered ?" piano, and paint picturcs, and \\ rite letters, and 
"The gooJ &isters at A\ignon," hinted the be a ladv." 
eeclf'':ii.l:.tie. .. VastJy weU, mademoiseHe," replied Con..tant, 
Constant &book his head. "ith subdued irony. "But who. pra
'. is to I-Y 
.. The good sistcrs." he remarked, U would, I for your education ?" 
much fear, be powerlcs
 in turning Valéric into a c'That is ) our affair, not mine. If you choose 
Sister of Charity or a vill.lge &choolmistress, to send me to school it will be bettcr for vou. 
and "hat more could they do with her? It is a If 
ou won't, I will get a livret from 
i. If:' 
pit
 that she \\ as not sent to them Ì\\ 0 years 'bire, and seek a servant's plaee at A vigut'l1}. 
ago. Then they might have had the credit of )Iy aunt \\ ill givc me permission, and) ou must 
her sudùen C011\ ersion. 1:'or the rest, it is no give me a character." 
affair uf mine. An innkeeper may hm e a servant- The argument was unanswerablc. Jean Bap- 
maiù. 
he is a capital servant, and her aunt is tiste had prospered at the Lilies of France, and 
there to watch over her." could \\ell afford the outIa\. :For the sum of a 
It \\as the curate's turn to shale his head. thousand francs, a lady 'keeping a boarding- 
c. 
lon ami," he said. "that poor ignorant old school at L\ons consented to receit"e 
lac1c- 
"oman is a mere baby in the hands of that girl. moiselle ValJrie &blon-for that was tlle real 
She C'ln no longer be chas!Ïsed. The time for name of her aunf-for twelve months and to in- 
the cord and the thong is past." stnlet her in all the accomplishments. The girl 
"I should lile to see anyone attempting to had rcfu.,ed point-blank to enter a conventu.tl 
lay a hand on Yalcrie." e'tcl.limcd the innlecper, ...chool, and had "elected Ljons in preference to 
"ith a sudden start, ami clenching his fists, \vignon, bccau "" she c:aid. she did not wi
h to 
"1111. parol- d'honueur! I would c
tenuinatc me t any of those p 'op'e ('f .MarouiUais bv 
him." chance in thrir \ i:,it3 to the to\\ n. J. :B. 
"There i3 no fcar of 
uch au e\ entualit
." -the Constant :\g-reed that in this particular she 
curé rrÌ11med j "nor," he (''Intinueù, ill gentle I \\ a in the right; llor, \\ hcn she left 
Iarouil1e- 
reproof, "is thcre any ncrd for.a fallible human le-Gcney, did hc make public tbe f.
ct tha
 sbe 
cre1turc tv spt;ak of · extermiuation'-a tcrrible \vas about to procecd to 5chool to reCf'I\" a 
pllwer, 'e:.t
d only in Omnipotence." polite education. He merely said that a married 
" I ask jOur pardon. 
l. Ie ClIre." sister of hi.., who kept an hotel at Lyon had 
'''Tis granted, my friend. But, nevertheless, agrcLd to recei\ e Yalerie, and to look aftf"r 

rt rid of that young creature; if )OU don't, hcr morals, and m:t.ke her useful. La Beugleu e 
malicious tongues 
ill continue to wag, and e\'il did not care to contradict thi'! statement. 
"ill follow." Perhaps she was nc\er enlightened as to the 
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(Conducteù by i 
I 
stead of one, she ,,-ould answcr for her lcaving, 
fitted to move in the ver
- highest circles. She 
did not know that J. B. Constant was a mere 
village innkeeper. He Lad seen the world, and 
served noblcmen, and at Lyons he put on his 
be:.t clothes and his best manners. 
There was one drop of bitterness in the hur- 
ried account the goyel'lless gave of her pupil. 
:Mademoisclle, she said, was a young person 
difficult to manage. She would not endure rc- 
proof. Slle wo
ld not hear reason. Her tem- 
per was terrible, "\Y e "ill make the pension 
twelve hundred francs a veal' instead of a 
thousand, and JOU must m
ke aUow&nces for 
Mademoiselle's tcmper," said Constant. "Poor 
child, she never knew her motller, and in early 

-ears was unkindly treated!" Thc schoolmistress 
was a sagacious as well as a sympathising instruc- 
tress, and for the extra stipend a!5reed to say 
nothing more about Valérie's indisposition to 
hear reason. 
1Vhen J. B. Constant had an inten iew with 
his protégée, the governess being present, she 
recei,,-ed him with a stately curt.sey, and eyes 
demurely cast do\\ n; but when :.Madame du 
Verger discreetly lcft them together, she ac- 
costed the innkeeper with a haughty familiarity 
that was half redolent of the old rough manners 
of the stable-girl, and half satirical. 
" Ah, ça, mon hommc!" she cried. "1Yhat do 
you think of me noW'? .Am I grown? Are my 
hands coarse? Is my voiee harsh?" 
As he was going away, full of love and hopc, 
though slightly discomfited by this reception: 
"And La Beugleuse, the old hag who used to 
fio!r me-is she dead ?" 
"Your aunt is alive, V alérie," Constant said, 
with a reproachful look. 
" I am sorry for it. Such old witches ought 
to die. I hate her, and will pay her out for all 
the blows she has given me. Besides, when I 
go into the world she will disgrace me. To have 
an aunt who has worked in the fields! To have 
an aunt who was a mere beast of burden! Quoi! 
}'Ion homme, you must take care that she never 
leaves .Marouille." And so, with the stately eurt. 
sey, in strange disunion" ith her hard and bitter 
talk, the girl left him. 
She never wrote to her aunt. The old woman 
was by no means despondent under this neglect. 
She merely muttered that Valérie would be a 
good-far-nothing, even if she were married to 111. 
le Préfet, and then 'Hnt on working harder than 
cver. To Jean Baptiste the exemplary pension- 
naire at }'ladmne du Vergcr's wrote with toler- 
able regularity once a month. Her letters always 
began ".Mon bon ami," as if this young pauper had \ 
been an empress, and Constant president of a re- I 
public. :l\Iadame du Verger had suggested "Mon I 
cher bienfaiteur," but Y alérie had refused point- 
blank to adopt the formula. She wrote in a 
bold flowing h:;md, her letters contained a dry II 
slimmary of her educational progress-of the 
books she had read, and the accomplishments II ' 
she had mastercd-and ended, "Valérie Sablon" 


real state of the case. In truth, shc had not 
fairly recovereù from the state of be" ilderment 
into which the sudden metamorphosis of the 
little grubby good-for-nothing she had adopted, 
had thrown her. So, ,,-hen Yalérie went away, 
La Beuglcuse looked upon hel' "ithdrawal very 
much in the light of a relief from an cmbarrass- 
ing position. 
Bnt why this concealment on the part of Jean 
Baptiste? 'Yhy should the upright J. B. Con- 
stant think L) ons preferable to A vignon? .Why 
should he have given an untruthful acconnt of 
the girl's change of life? The always intelligent 
reader "ill have little difficulty in answering 
these questions. 
les, the bushy-headed down-looking illll- 
keeper was savagely in love with Yalérie. I say 
savagely, because there "as somcthing morose 
and ferocious in the passion that devoured him. 
I He could not bear the girl to be out of his sight. 
I He chafed at the necessity of part.ing '" ith her, 
I even for a time, and for her benefit. He went 
I ! into silent rages at her caprice, her arrogance, 
hcr cool assumption of superiority over him- 
all ignorant as she was, and next door to a cast- 
away. He loathed and longed to rend in pieces 
I all whom she talked or laughed with, He was 
I madly jealous of her, mere child as she was. 
He had no bad designs to"ards V alérie. At 
this time he "as an honest man, and there was 
I not much harm about J. B. Con:.tant. He had 
I, ne\-er loved till now. His only hope was, that 
I the girl ,,"oulJ be grateful to him. His wish 
I was, that she should grow np a beautiful and 
I accomplished woman, and become his '" ife. 
II "I will leave this wretched little hole of a 
I ' I village," he said to himself in his day-dreams; 
"I have made some money and can borroVv 
more. I \\ ill take a grand hotel in Paris-in the 
English quarter in the Faubourg St. Honoré. 
Valérie will be my "ife. She will sit in the 
bureau, in a black satin robe, and with a gold 
chain round her neck, and keep the accounts. 
The waiters will bow and call her :Madame la 
Patronne. She will go to mass at St. Roch or 
the Madeleine. On Sunda) s, \\ e will dine here 
and there, go to St. Cloud, and to the Opera, and 
the theatres. Jean Baptiste, my boy, you shall 
be envied; )OU shall be happy." So he thought, 
and so he dreamed. Poor fellow! 
"If she shou1d be ungrateful!" a voice some- 
times "hispered to him. The fear of her in- 
gtatitucle ,vas a black phantom not to he conjured 
::t\íay. "She cannot, she will not," he would 
mutter. "If she refuses to love me, I will kill 
hcr." 
1Yhen Valérie had been six months at school, 
J. B. Const.ant undertook a journey to Lyons to 
see her. He fOUlld her more beautiftù than 
beforc. The schoolmistress said that her pro- 
gress was wonderful; that she had already 
, I Jistanced numy girls "ho had been in the esta- 
II blishment-and \)ith the advantages of previous 
edncation-three and foUl") ears; and that, if she 
"ere allowed to remain with her, two years in- 
!\ 
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tont (' I1rt '[ad..m{' du v. ""cr )> 1 I in"f't} a 'I :.... ). T at a 1d1 liE' U.J LI . irtJta- 
tl at .. ,veto!; UI rF '1t n Y I .i t...,1 (' "nl t'm t "d 0 w. 'T L pro- 
".mld be .L .. ';..lltly g-ra(' "II ..J' ..\1 I....... 'Ia "ti n. :-<. c "lJ 
"w(' 1. .. , tI at 
of the lÍl.Jm !I of ,III r III \\ I u... '1 :. I
 I her 4 h1ra"t r". unildpr nn \ ,+1 tl 1\1 )r 
for here lu('.lion, hu
 'I. ..u... II 
lhl.n .cr
 of her n'\t i \ plr '" I!> ""m J. b
 - t vc 
I 
el)rnfully l"f'plirJ, .. I ..' II \\h"\t I U. ,anJ her a p. port and L liHet; . I +1 hie 
I 1. m nl t his Yale ri,.." : \\o'lld hun.' no ditliculiy in obtaining lIl}ltJ)- 
::5he .eft I.
 ons wlwn sl)" \\, (n tll ft VI rno of Uk.it 
 a en ant in to" n "r count'") G n- 
('i-rhtcr)}. This \\, 3 in 1 Q ". ('on lant \\ "'5 st.mt lnl'w 
hat in tF!I matt"r she had ri ht on 
fl Lrful t f h,.r c%LinA' b' ck to 
laroUllle 
 r t 11('.. s;de, '1d tI nt h could g ,in not! in" by 
a\\ hill'. H,. \\ ished ht-r to r. turn onh Ln(''' a1!> I break in!!' \\ jth hrr. He th IU h.. t\ at to 10 e 
his" if,', to ast und t bo". \\ ho had 1.'no\\ n h('r her \\ ,,
Id be de ,lh or madn s to him. He 
in her 1)0\' rty and her d"
rad..tion, and then I bu",gt>"lrd a n Joti, tion, a compromi e. 'alt:rie 
quit tI)e p:acC' for e\er. Hi::. I) m \\as, that she \\as \\illing to negotiate-in thc 
}JII;t and 
sllOuld ,.nter a. nhool iu ran", or in England for Ion the 
ame ba 8 re cnt1y prOl)lI
ed by his 
another )c.lr or fifteen month",-not as a pupil, Il\fajcst) the Emperor of all the Ru ia when 
but as a boarùer-and tho + she should tf- n makc thc great l)o\\ers remonstr'\ted \\itb him ou his 
him happ
. He U1l1ulded thi
 scheme to her, in I flagrant yiolations of the treaties of 1815, and 
the parlour of the :<ehool, on the day when he his atrocious treatment of th(' Poles. The 
\\eut to fetch hrr away. Ht; mowed his loye, autocrat, if I rcmember right (fur I am no 
and said, "it h a smile, that it was pure and politician), e"{pressed his benevolent ,,"illingnc's 
honourahl('. to "show clemency" to the Poles, .. after the 
The 
irllau!:"hed at him. "What a fairy tale!" insurrectionary bands had been dispersed." 80 I 
she cried. .. Hr'aut) and the Bed'St 0\ er again! Valerie arq-ucd. .. Grovel in the dust at my I 
Yes, mom,ieur, I am Beauty, and you are the feet," she implied. "Abandon all )our preten- I 
Beast, "ith your sleepy e)es, and your great sions, and th('n I may extend some · clemency 
black head lil..c a primeval forest. Ah! ) ou to you." The ne
otiati)n was concluded in 
thought a pretty g-rapc-\ine was gro,,-ing up for this \\ise: "hen J. B. Constant had told the 

'ou. Ah! )oU thought you had but to shale l\Iarouillais that Valérie was to be })Iaccd under 
the tre(', and the pear "ould fall into )our the protcction of a married s:..ter who leI t an 
mOllt h !" hotel in L
 ons, bc h'\d told a lie-but a \\ hite 
"Yalérit ,"theinnleeperhllmblyexpostuhted, one. There were exttflu tin
 circum anct: in 
.. I implore 
 ou not to speak in that moelillg his frauù. lIc reall) h d a . . 3t"r, and an. rri J 
spirit. Think of m)' deyotion, of my 10\ c." sister, who 1ept an hotel-but she liyed in Pari.., 
.. Ilnow nothiD
 about it," snerred Yakrie. and not in L) l,ns. She' hould go to 1'.n , and 
.." hat should I, II. school-girl of ei
hteeD, lnow li\-c a. year "ith thi Î::-trr, lladame Hm m 1- 
about de\ otion ! Love \\ as not taught in this haw,en, wife of a German, formerly of tLe pr0f4 0_ 
school. It was forbidden." sion of bootmaling, but liOW principally of certain 
A
il1, and with the eloquence" hich sincerit) si'Xtb-rate cstaminets on the :Boule. ard.., where 
alone can giye, and gÎ\-es, too, to the most tonguc- he smoled, dranl.. beer, and pla)ed emUe parties 
tied man, he prcssed his suit. of dominoes, while his" ife worl....d hard at home. 
"Don't be absurd," was Y aléric's reply, .. You She would go to :Madame llummelhausen, but a 
will bore me. I kno,," nothing of life )et. I \\ardrobe suitable to the positiIJu of a youn
 
haye only seen onc stupid prot"ineial to\\n, I lady brought up in affiuence \\as to be IrO\ided 
am tired of schools, whether as pupil or board('r. for her, nnd she \\ as to he completely her 0\\ n 
I hat"e had enoudi of books, and want to see the mi"trr"". A <;trange treaiy, of a vu
ty! \\ here 
W'orld. I must be free and indeprndf'llt. I don't one of the eontractin
 partie., had all, and tIle 
"ant to tie myself for life to a stupid old man other nothing, and whcrr the pauper dictaf."d 
\\ it h a head lile a gri
l) hear. Do you \\ ish to terms to the C8}Jitalist ! And yet such 
ruin my career?" tre"\ties arc registered b} the bundle in Loyr's 
"Your career," rcpeai.ed Cou "ant, in !!orro,,-- chancery. Constant signed all the pro' 1
, 
ful surpri:o:e. "Yalérie, "hat "auld your e'\reer no;, in this i" ue he would l1,\ye s
znfd aWl) 1 s 
ha\ e been but for me: Ah! do not be lm- la t crust, hi-. libcrtr, hi life. There was no 
gntcful." need for Y al( rie to return yrt awhile to 
"Do not exaggerate) onr claims to my grati- \Iarouille. She was 110t so yery anxions to see 
tude. It appcars )OU had your own purpose to her aunt ß"!ain. There are hands! me and '\TeU- 
sene, in educating me. \011 m rely picked np 
tocked shops in Lpns, and thc e"tpenditure of 
\\ hat hnd be n abandoned. The next pm ,er-by !':ome fifteen hundred francs soon fun.. 
hed 
mi
ht haye done the same, and not have been a 'Iademoisdle ,- .\Icric Sablon with the artieies of 
villa"" publican. '[en are not 0 blind as you wearing- apparel she required for the m .ment. 
take thr111 to be. Somebody would have beLn .." hcn I wan more dre
 ," she lid to her 
sure to hat'e discoy('red the pr1-rlon thc dung- <;Iaye, e,lml
, · I ,,-w write, and yuu will open 
hill, sooner or later." a crellit fur me mih _ a1dolmC '\That do . uU call 
f;o s)w r(''\''oneJ "ith U IIf 1 I 10' of an hlr-Ilumm( 18 n-(. I D01Il d Yi lh! 
ungrateful heart. There w,:) nlJ mO\lng or Asforjcwdle
,thercwtllbcLmecnoughtothllik: 
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about that, afterwards. That gold cross :rou were 
ridiculous enough to buy me yesterday, I shall 
I I I not "'ear. It is absurd. J e ne suis pas vouée 
à In Vierge, moi!" 
The innkeeper uttered a low moan of rage, 
I disappointment, wounded Jove. 
I "I thought rou would have admired it, 
i Yalérie," 
" Aud I don't. Take me to the Pahis Royal, 
and I will talk to vou about ornaments. How 
I long to see that Palais ROJa!! These Lyons 
goldsmiths are barbarians." 
He had taken a phce for her in the coupé 
of the dilig-cnce to Paris, aud was bidding her 
farewell. He looked at her with gloomy, greedy 
eves. 
. " Alt! bak!" she cried; "one would think 
you werc the wolf, and I Little Red Riding 
'I Hood. Is it for my pot of butter that you make 
. , ' 1 those great eyes, monsienr! .What large e
'es 
you have, grandmamma !" 
Constant abandoned further conflict. "I am 
I I ready to accompany you to the coach-office," he 
s::tid. with dolorous meekness. 
"There is a good little wolf. You'll make 
Little Red Riding Hood quite fond of
-ou if you 
go on in that way. 
Je pourrais m'amouradler, 
J e pourrais m'amouracher, 
Je pourrais m'amouracher, 
D'un riche, riche, riche, très riche richard. 
,I Do you know the chanson? The master dIdn't 
I teach it me. The girls used to sing it in the dor- 
mitory under the bed-clothes. All! we learn a 
great deal at school." 
"I am ready, Y aléric." 
I : I "And I too. It is agreed upon, n'est-ce pas, 
that you leave me in peace for six months ?" 
"For six months I will not trouble 
'-ou. I 
will not even write to you if you are averse to 
receiving- communications from me. 'What I 
" have to ;ay shall be said through my sister." 
, "N 0; that looks like surveillance. "r rite to 
j I me: it will amuse me." 
I A gleam of passionate satisfaction shot across 
I ' Constant's face. 
"I will -m-ite," he said, his heart palpitating". 
I : "But no long letters. K 0 love, or nonsense 
of that kind. Don't bore me. Now I am ready. 
Nay, perhaps you would like to kiss my hand.'; 
" I She held out her hand to him as she spoke. 
She had ne.er granted him th:lt slight favour 
beforc. It \'; as not a small hand. She was a 
grandiose woman; but it was .ery white, and 
i' soft, and plump. ",Vho to look upon it could 
I' have thought that it had dra",n country wine for 
II bumpkins and stable-boys, or wielded a pitch- 
fork to toss stable-litter about? 
! He accompanied her to the coach-office, put 
I I her in her seat, wrapped her up in warm sha",l.5 
and rugs, IJlaced a basket full of dainties and 
wine by her side, aud would have pressed if not 
kissed her hand once more, even in the open 
I, coach-yard, but that sbe said sharply: 
I ' <<Enough of that! You nearly bit my hand 
II 


just now, besides all but wrenching it from the 
wrist. You are too affectionate, mon homme. 
Good-by, and go back as fast as ever you can to 
that stupid old 1Iarouille-Ie-Gency. Adieu t 
Love for you, life for me!" And the diligence 
clattered and rumbled ::m.ay Paris ward, and Jeau 
Baptiste Constant W::tS left desolatc. 
He could not make up his mind to return to 
the village. He wandered about Lyons for two 
whole days. He called again on Madame du 
Verger, aaking her futile questions. The school- 
mistress knew well enough\'; hat ailed him. He 
had been a good customer, and she s)'ll1pathised 
with him. 'fhe girl had left some inconsiderable 
fal-Ials behind her-a gauze scarf, a pair or two 
of gloves, a }Jiece of music. These were given 
to him, and he treasured them with burning 
avidity, Then he went to the theatre, and tried 
to listen to an opera; but the mocking voice of 
Valérie rose high above the bra
'ing and tinkling 
of trumpet and cymbal, and the flourishes of the 
singers, He weut from café to café, and drank 
deep-which was not his custom; but Valérie's 
scoruful accents ''"ere audible, to him, above the 
clattering of the dominoes, the jangling of the 
coffee-cups, the cries of "Trois, six !" " A qui la 
pose 1" and the shrill "Y'lh monsieur!" of tlw 
waiters. Valérie's face "as in the cup, and 
Valérie's form wreathed itself out from the 
thready vapour of the cigars. At last he went 
back to :Mal'ouille, to see after the wants of 
the billiard players, and to scold the postilions 
and stable-boys. But, two da
-s after his retum, 
he "ent to Avignon, and instructed the same 
notary of whom he had purchased the good ",ill 
of the Lilies of France, to advertise the Lilies 
again for immediate disposal. 
It was a month before any rea-sonable offer 
was made. At last a customer was foulH1, 
in the person of an Avignon linendraprr, 
who thonght that country air would do him 
good. After much haggling, he agreed to give 
forty thousand francs for the premises and good 
will-a considerable ad"ance on the sum Con- 
stant ]lad paid for them; but., by his energy and 
perseverance, he had much improved the pro- 
perty. He had written to his sister to inform 
her of his approaching departure, but begged 
her to keep it, for a while, a secret from Yalérie. 
He wished to be in Paris without the girl's 
knowledge. His successor in the post-office 
promised, in case any letters arrived for bim 
with the Paris postmark, to re-direct them to 
him. Then he took his place in the diligence, 
and, in two days' time, found himself in the 
French capital. 
.When be arrived in Paris he wrote to llis 
sister, telling her to meet him at an obscure 
furnished lodgings in the Marais. The HUn
- 
melhausens lived in the Rue St. Lazare, in one 
of the noisiest, liveliest quarters of the brawling 
capital. Maðamc Hummelhausen came, and 
brought her budget of ne"-s ",ith her. Yalérie 
"as more beautiful than ever. She had engaged 
a music-ma
ter. She sang divinely. She was 
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pa.. .ttdy fond of thc 01 ra and tl thLatr ;:K 0; J must go '" her.: I c..n gi\ eOI'd. ir 'ad 
but IlI'r tempcr W...L5 Ü"'ul J,Qrtable A\nd I for of rccehing thcm:' 
one" ill not Imt up" ith it," qu
 th 
Iadame f'he unfolded hpr pl..ns. She JJad l""'lu -_ 
Ilu uclhau"en. Jean .ua J tiste, my brother, )OU quaintance, tlJrougb the IIummelh..u ð
 , VI 
.arL .1 bimple. Turn thi rrirl out of doors if s. one Durufl. e, '" ho had a kind of pl"Í\atl th re 
,,,on t have )OU, and nukc th hap pines of. ome for dram
tie aspirants at the Bati_n'111e :o.hf' 
110n(,'3t woman who c tCDl".:r does not tum thc \\ Luld pa) him a prcmium-the fund"l, of cour , 
"qrld top"y-tur\'y, and who kno\\s how to lo\.c to be furni
hcd by M. Constant-and would 
and obc
 a gOQd kind man." practise among hi
 pupils for a few munth 
J. B. Constant "as far too milch in lo\c to bec Then Duruflee would gct ber, for a c",mlili. ""TI, 
the forer of thi.. ar"'ument. lic implored his all cn
agement at one of th,. pett) lloulMard 
' I sistcr to "ait uutil thc npÍ1ation of thc stipu- thC.Ltres. Thencp to the Gaîté, thencf' to the 
bted Ì\\ehe months-Ol' at le-st of si"i, "hen he Porte S1. 'Iartin, tl""nce to tbe 'fhl.1tre-l'rançai 
"ould s e Valeric, and come to somc definitc J. B. Constant under')tood, and shuddered, but 
understanding \\ ith Jler. 
[Lanwhilp, faithful to he did not demur. 
hi., promise of lea\ Í1w Valeric in peace, he \\ aited " And after that ?" he asled. 
p.ltiently for the post from.\ \ igTIon to bring him " Aftcr that, we shall sef'," she replird; ""\fter 
that lon
-cxpcetcd re-dirf'cted letter "ith the that, if )OU are vcI'), \er) quiet, and well be- 
l) .iris postmark. .But it ne\'er came. At hi
 havcd, the ice ma) melt. JiO\\ man
 ) cars 
instig.ltion, 'ladame Hummelhausen gently did the bon homme Jacob wait fur Laban's 
I I hinted to Y alerie th
t it might be as \\ ell to daughter?" 
\\ rite a linc to her brother. "1'\\ as the first inl.ling of a promise she h d 
" '\. quoi bon?" retorted thc girl. U That my e\"er given him. It thrc\\ him into an e('
tasy of 
Jetter should tra\'el fh e hundrcd leagues back- jt y. lIe agreed to all she a::.ked. :\Jadame 
\\ ards and forwards to' no purpose? Do you Hummclhausen was glad to be rid of her trouble- 
think T am an idiot? Thc great dolt is here. 
ome charge, but said littlc to encouragc her bro- 
Yes; )[onsieur Jean Baptiste Constant bas been tber's hopes. "She has no heart, not an atom," 
prowling about Pari:. these two months, engaged she persisted. J. B. Constant \\ ould not listen to 
in thc highly dignitìed occupation of playing his sister. He would not have lent an ear, w}lere I I 
tbc ,.P) 0' er a ).oung girl. Since \\ hen have) ou Yalcrie \\ as concerncd, to Solomon, or to Kathan 
l.ept 
pic:. in ) our f.unil)", madame? Doe
 
lon- the" i
e, or to the seven sapient men of Gotham. 
sieur Constant belong' to thc police? I ha\ e "\\ hat could tho:.e la'3t-named wiseacrt:s ba\ e 
l'au
ht sig-ht of him hundreds of times, on tbe done be)ond aà\ ising- him to 
o to s
a in a I 
Boule\ ard." in tbc Lu
embourg and Tuileries bowl? _\.nd was he not already l.mnched upon 
gardcn
, at thc theatrc5, at church c, en. \\ hat the ocean in a skiff quite as frail? 
doc... hc mean by this insolence, in dogging my Yalerie chose to ha\ e apartments of her OWI1, II 
foot
teps ? " by docs hc not come here, like at thc Bati
olles, elose to 
I. Duruflée's private 
an honcst man, and tell me '" Int he \\ ants?" theatre. This \\ orthy had been a chori::.ter at 
" He promi
ed to leave ) ou in peacc for six the Academic till hc lost his \ oice, "hen he 
months," pleaded .!\ladame lIummclhausen. turned chef dc claque, or head of a band of hired 
"Let him come now. I" ish to sce him. I applauders at the theatre. lIe lost his place 
ha\e :.omething to sa) to him." through ,enalit)-for tbere is a code of honour 
lIe "cnt to her, his heart bounding" ith the even among elaqueurs-being detected in tal..ing 
hopc that !"he had relented; tbat she would say mone)" from two riml actresses wbo were to 
to him, "Cunstant. I hm e tcased )OU long mal..c their début on the same night. The claque 
enough" I am changed. I am grateful. I am applauded both. The two aflirma1Ì\"e3 made a 
)onrs.' J
l1t, the nether millstone still held its negative: neither triumphed. The rivals were 
place in her breast. 
he rcceivcd him with the furious; the direction scandaliscd, and Durullce 
old mocJ.cQ, thf' old disdain. lIer inflexihilit). had his conge. .\iter such a Fontaincbleau (if 
had gotten a Parisian gloss upon it, and would to be kicked out can be cons dered an abdication) 
na, c been horrible, had 
he not lool..ed more there was clearly no Elba for the bani bed l>oteL- 
beautiful than cver. tate of the claque, but in the Hue de Jt:rllilalem. 
.. 1 am sicl.. of bcing a pen"ioncr," she said; lIe became affiliated to the police; then he 

'of being told that I ought to be grateful fur en ed tbc l'ribunal of Commerce as one of itJ 
thi::. anti for that. I" ant to be frce, and to earn bailiff::.; then he \\ ent on the Bour e, and, by 
111\ 0\\ n livelihood," 8.3::.iduous speculation for a fall, eontri\ ed to 
'
he had the hardihood to tell Jean Baptiste \\ in "ol11e ten thou
and francs of the ba.-..bt 
that she wished to go on the starre. "I have a mvney in the" orId. His dramatic propLD
ities 
mi:.Ûon for the dral ie carccr," shc qaid, \\ il h w re still strong within him, and he im cbted his 
lofty conceit. ".\nd pu should cntel' me a... a !millS in the org.misation of a Theâtrc de Jcun s 
studcnt of the CLn e 'natol'), as a 
inger, or a I Elè\es at the Batignolles He w..s \C1Y fat, pI)()(} 
danccr, or an actn-s; but that I abhor di"'ei- natured, clm"er, gro
s, hum()rou
 astute, a d :J. 
pliu(', and before a. \\ et k \\;.. O\"er should un- I"'onsummatc blackguard. Ilt still I..ept up h:.s 
doubtedl} bm: thc e ..) of c..e of the vrofec AI'S. I I"'vnne
ion with the PI' lecture. His insatiab'" 
Imagine boxing the c._.S of 
[on..:eur Cherubini! I lhi
t for aLsÏllthe m3dc him one of tho_ raJ 
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monstrosities-a drunken Frenchman; but he 
was a bctter spy ,.hcn intoxicated than when 
sober. 
In the spring of 1
31, Va1erie, being then 
in her twenty-first J'ear, made her :first ap- 
pearance at the Folies Dramatiques. She came 
II out in some sanguinolent drama of the then 
I new romantic school. She represented 
ome 
I great wicked lady covered with guilt and dia- 
monds, and creat ed a furore. The" ickedness 
I she was enabled to portray with rare fidelity 
from her accurate observation of human nature. 
It was J. B. Constant who found the dia- 
monds. 'l'he money he had received from the 
sa1e of tlle inn at :Marouille "as all gone by this 
timc. He was taking up money at a Imndred 
per cent from the u
urers. He had borrowed 
from his sister all she could afford to lend, and 
more; but Valérie "anted diamonds, real dia- 
monds-she laughed paste to scom-and she had 
them. If she bad ordered J. B. Constant to forge 
the name of J\I. Jacques Lafitte to bills to the 
extent of five hundred thousand francs, with a 
certainty of the court of assizes, the pillory, and 
the galleys, in perpetuity, commencing from the 
very next day, he would have obeyed her. 
She was soon engaged at a handsome salary, 
at the Porte St. .l\Iartin. Her wish ,,-as at- 
tained. She was free and independent; but 
she did not offer to give back to J, B. Con- 
sL:'mt the money he bad spent on her educa- 
tion, or tbe diamonds he had lavished upon 
her, On tbe contrary, she ,,"anted more dia- 
monds from him, and she had them. J. B. Con- 
stant was living, in usurers' clutches, at the rate 
of fifty thousand francs a year, and his clothes 
were growing shabby, and he dined every da
 at 
a restaurant for thirty-two sous. 
Valérie pla
ed in a piece in which she had 
to wear a robe of flame-coloured satin, and to 
show a considerable amount of her legs. Paris 
was entranced. A sculptor modelled the legs, in 
wax, and they were exhibited, under a glass case, 
in the Galerie d'Orléans. Her bust was carved. 
Her portrait was lithographed, Béranger went 
to see her. His criticism "Was conclusive, but 
not complimentary. "Vous n'&tes pas Lisette," 
he murmured, and walked out of the box, The 
romancer, M. Honoré de Balzac, then beginning 
to make his way in literature, looked at her, long 
8nd anxiously, through his opera-glass. "She is a 
Cossack in IJetticoats," he said, "and will occupy 
Paris." 
Up to this time she seemed impregnable. Dia- 
monds, from other quarters than poor Constant, 
were laid at ller feet, She tool. them up and 
laughed in the face of the donors. She had a 
wonderful power of digestion. She took evcry- 
thing-songs, dedications, money, jewels, bou- 
quets, love-letters, compliments, and gave 
nothing in return, but scorn. She was a Bac- 
chante in cold blood. She ,.as Venús rising from 
the ice. 
At this time there was a great English dandy 
jn Paris, by the name of Blunt. The French had 
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got it into their heads that he was" Sir François 
Blunt, Baronet;" but, tit1ed or untitled, they 
persisted in declaring him to be the wealthiest 
and most sumptuous of milords. He lived in 
great state, on a :first floor in the Rue de la 
Madeleine. He associated with all the English 
aristocracy resident in or visiting Paris. He 
pla
-ed high, at Frascati's and clse" here. He had 
his baignoires at the little theatres. He ga'\ e 
his dinners at V éfour's, or the Rocher de Can- 
calc; he gave his suppers at thc Café Anglais. 
He drove a four-in-hand-a vehicle the Parisians 
had never set eyes upon before-a cabriolet, a 
phaeton, a dog-cart - he drove an) thing you 
please. He was a capital French scholar, and a 
great favourite in women's society. He could 
ply the small-sword if challenged, and could hit 
the ace of hearts thrown up in the air, with a 
pistol-shot at :fifty paces. 
Blunt was a great plar-goer. He went to the 
Porte St. Martin to see the actress after whom 
all Paris was :flocking. It is not very difficult for 
an Englishman, who is cultivated and fashionable, 
and is supposed to be rich, to procure an intro- 
duction to a French actress. He was ill a short 
time pennitted to make his obeisance to Valé1.ie. 
There was a quiet mocking manner about him, a 
polished impertinence, which at first pleased bel' 
infinitelv. 
" At 
ll events," she said, with an engaging 
candour to Constant, in one of the rare audiences 
she now granted him in the forenoon, and in her 
boudoir, "he is neither imbecile, li1..e the 
'OUllg 
:Frenchmen who buzz about me, nor ridiculous, 
like the English dandies. If he is insolent, he is 
witty. If he can gÏ\ e sharp stabs, he can take 
them. He pleases me, ce Sir Blunt." 
She believed in the stories of his rank and 
wealth, although she often said that it mattered 
little to her whether the man she chose to favour 
was a prince or a rag-picker. She determined, 
on K ew Y ear's Da
", 1832, to give a grand supper 
in a gorgeous new suite of apartments she had 
taken in the Chaus.seé d' Antin. Half the fashion- 
able roués and actresses in Paris", ere to 'be there. 
She was good enough to ask Constant to come- 
and also to condescend to borrow from him a 
thousand francs towards tþe expenses of the 
entertainment. Constant gave her the moner, 
and found himself at four in the afternoon of the 
day on which the party ,,-as to come ofi', ,\ itl1 
e
actly t",entr-seven francs in his pocket. He 
was proceeding to dine at his usual thirtj-two 
sous restaurant in the Rue de l' Ancienne Comé- 
die, when he was arrested on two bills of 
exchm1g'e for ten thousand francs each, held by 
one X abal Pi
érifort, a Jew, and was carried off 
to a debtors' prison. 
Soon other judgmcnts crowded in upon him, 
and he found himself detaincd for a total of sixty 
thousand francs. As a foreigner, he was liable 
to lie in prison for a long term of rears, his 
Cleditc
:s being merely bound to pay a sum of 
ninepence-ha1fpcnny per diem for Lis mainte- 
nance; but fortunately he had not been incar- 
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e . ted a mon h beft-.e he f .lnd suCt..11". Thr Miladi .lllULt'!;, hone D .n ,,&0 S( l 0\ r. 
I HummelL us;.. who w<< re "arthy pet-pIe ".;mld The hone) moon \'oaner. bpeedJy foll( '" d oy tue 
gladl) Ia.ne "4 
ccute
" the... ehL..-that j, to be<< ,wax-moon, and th...t, Ly tl "'8li., J-\t'4 il- 
), \\oul
 h. e <;old tI, ir hotel atod., cocl.. wl..od-moon. Valerie d
seO\ered that r 1 had 
d bllrrel-t,-. hdp 1.Iu lr ')uJ: ri.Jg I..insman, but wedded a gentleman with no mone), d who 
thf' C \US 110 n .d for th:. \n uncle of the wa.. o'\"er head and edes in debt. Blunt' 'd her 
C t<l h tlpcn d tl) die a.t Ii :110, lw\ ing I 1 . tlinh, and th...t it "as ru,('1 I to tJ 
 of 
1111 inherit.lllct' 'If t"o hundr..d tJwu::..wd frauc:...1 going to London. The., cro sed frrm Dov to 
The UbC of thi 1'0.. her lil.., lac left to Ill
 U::.tcnd, and thence went to Brusse ,'W re.', 
\\ife, "h" \V ,'; ej...hb-h\ y ars of a!!f', t.ud I Valt:r
e' Paris pre tig being thicL.. upon b r, 
bedridden. At h r de Ith, a hundred thous.w.d. she easily obtaine I an en
ft.gem nt. Thb.. 
frdUf'S \\ere to come to Jean .Dapti<;t and fifty in the spring of l....j
. By Dr ïtber in the 
tI\Ousand tl.. the Humm Ihau""n. Thl pri
')ner '3ame 
enr, they had separated. Her acC1' at! ns 
found 110 difficult
. ill selling hiD r<< \ Cr.,ioll for a I inst her husband were no fict on:!. lIe ul 
hundred and tWf'nty thou
and franc. He paid insulted, outrn_ d, beaten, her. He had liv( 1 
the usurers in full, and left the whitf'wa hed I in luxury upon her earnings. She 
ve birth in 
wall", comparativriJ" a rich man. I Hru is, and at Cbrbtmas-time in this same y<< r 
On t hp day of his enlar
emf'nt, and while he '32, to a child, a girl, \\ ho was christened LIh 
was treating to a vin d'honneur 
me of the b;)' the Eu
lisb chaplain re:tidcnt Ì11 the TIeL' 
gentl man captives in the e. tahlishment, one of capital. Th'" ddyafter the performance of t' 
the turnke
., brought him a copy of the 1'-ta.ional, ceremony, Blunt deberted hi
 \\-ilc, but tool.. 11-5 
asking him if he would like to look at it. The I child and his child's nUf1:le with hi'I1, He had 
ex-innl..eept'r's eye fell on a paragraþh, in which made an acquaintance in .Brussel::o at tub time, I I 
it \\-dB stat d among the .FcÚb Diven that one of who lent him money, and taIled to him of br.ulÏ..Jut 
the "illustrations dramat iquM," or theatrical I prospeds, but "hose name he kept secret fDm 
celcbritiLs of the da;)', "la Lelle MddemoÜ..clle -'1ihdi. The acquaintance accompanied him to 
Valerie," had suddelù) brol..en her enga,;ement I England, and there became his '\"alct de ehambre. 
with the ùiree'ion of the Porte 
t. -'lartin, and And this ,alet's name was Jean Baptiste Con- 
"inged her way to the" urullloub ' bnd of Albion, stant, Swiss by birth. 
\,here she w \j "Ì11ces antl
" to be united in ...\.fter her abandonment by her legitimate pro- 
marriage to the IIonouraulc 
ir frdncis Blunt, tector, the C.lreer of .lladame Valerie lilunt was 
Baronet, and member of the L" pþer Ch.unber. rather more 'Varied than reputable. She did not 
Je,m Baptbte Cun
tant ru
hed out of prison to bewail the 10 5 of her iutaut much. :::'be was 
his sister. lie had written to Y dlcrie halt a doæn mure in a rage with the infdut's papa. 
he 
times since his arrest, not ab1..ing tor money, but I went back to Paris, and purged her conte .pt 
craving a \Vord of s) mpathy. 
he hlld not sent to\\ ards the direction of the Porte ::;1. :Yartin 
him one. His devotion to her "as so servùc, by payment of ë:t round sum of mone) which 
so houndlil..e, that he had never wunnured. somcbody paid for her. Sowebody had Ix. .De 
Madame liummelhausen had no good news to necessary now; and whcn she grew tirLd d 
tell him. 'l'he pmagmph in the 
LltjOUal was somebody, she changed sOlUebod
. But, al- 
true. At least she had "\ alérie's word for its though her beauty v.
 now in its ze.nith, her 
genuinene s. The girl Lad written her a cool Pl"t'stÜ:æ as an actre
s was gone. 
ome other 
letter from Dover, sa
ing that she hlld been "iHw.tration dramatique," who bho\Vetl more (,f I , 
married there, and that she was 110W ,)Waw .DIunt. her legs, worc a grass-green tunic, and had more 
"Â53 to COllStant," she weut aD, ")OU wi1l5ay diamonds than she, \\..IS comukiug l'aris w:th 
to him that I aUl wry sorry for him, but that he a.Jmiration. "I will never sink to the secc...ù- 
bored me." This w..s his dismis
al: thi:! his rate," said Valérie. (, I a n tired of men d I , 
recompense for all he had done to train and \Yomen. Let u... see what can be ILa.de ou" d 
nurture this beautiful devil. Sht' had married ù.or
:' 
another In m. She was sorry for Constant; but '-lddamf' Hummelhanscn and her husb
"".J, 
he bOl'ed her; he made her 
awn; she needed going, one summer ni
llt, in l
J-i, to Franc'"lni's 
amusement, and the other man could amuse her. Cirens, saw Yaleric, in a riding-habit and a m"L",i 
There was an end of the idyll. hat, c1.l"&eolirg on a beautiful brown lUare i.l t'" 
Constant said not hing-, but asled 3fadnme midst of the tan-carpeted ring. Stout ,)[or. . UI 
Hummelhausen to gi\ e hIm the letter. "I shall I Adolphe Franconi followed her obsequiolli>ly, hot 
go to En:rland," he saiù. so much as 'entnrillg to crack his" hip. .Yon- 
"'1'(' kill Sir Kunt?" asked hIS 
i
ter, terrified. sicur _\.nriol, the elm\ n, suspended his jokes during 
" Weare not in the middle 
es. Lucrèce her performane. 
 e \\ as doing the hau t;colt" 
Borgilo is all 'Very "ell on the stage, but will Valérie of the Circus, had be('omc a 
rM
f'r C I - 
I not do in private liff' I have been in EJlgland brity than Valérie ofthe Porte St. Marhll.. 
l 
before. I have served in noble families. I have was the rage. \
 hen she cØme to En d In th. 
the most flattering testimonials. 1 will serve in summer of '35, and to \. tley's Ib t
, Mr. 
noble famil:es 
in. Good-by, my good sistcr. Ducrow 
ladly paid her thirty guiD "lS a \ k 
Perhaps f")me d
\ I shall bave the h "h honour salary. She came 3!?:un in '<JÎ at high r tt" 
to stand beù.iud Mliadi Blunt's chair. ' but she always wantt.d money, and more mODer 
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face rcturns to it<: old fairness, and aU trace of 
the influence of sun and wind will vanish, unless 
there have been formed freckles, which some- 
times are permanent. It used to be said that these 
freckles, to which the fairest skillS are the most 
liable, were deposits of "fuliginous vapour" from 
the blood-another coal theory; and an old school 
of ph) sicians represented them also as deposits 
of the oily or bilious part of fluids left after the 
evaporation of the more watery parts. In fact, 
however, they are little mysteries, common and 
hannlesa as they are. Generally they disappear 
with the summer, and their disappearance is 
often attributed to the washes and messes of 
quacks, who have no more IJOwer to make or 
unmake them than they would have to wash out 
the man in the moon, if he were there. 
These obvious transitory influences, then, of 
light and exposure on the skin, commonly exag- 
gerated even as signs of yariation in t he general 
'THERE is a large sense in which it may be said health of the body, hm.e little or nothing to do 
that the world about him is the making of a man. with the colours of the different races of men. 
For, the world about him, as a revelation of The Spaniards in South America who have not 
Almighty power, is a daily teacher, and guides by intermarriage with the Indians formed a dis- 
man himself to the full possession ofwhat'IJOv.ers tinct race of Mestizos, are in skin and feature 
he was made capable of ,yielding. 
Ian is shaped, Spaniards still. Those near the equator in hot 
also, physically and mentally, by influences of cli- and damp Gu)"aquil, have even a hirer and 
mate and food to a remarkable degree, and the clearer complexion than the Spanial"ds in their 
study of these various shaping influences of the native country, and blue eyes and fair hair are 
world he lives in, has given rise to many curious common among the women. In Chili, too, the 
and interesting speculations. .Why, for example, Spaniards are white and of a fresher colour than 
is the negro as black as a coal? Nobody knows. in their own country. The Mexicans are much 
Foissac ascribes his colour to the predominance darker than the abo
"igincs of the hottest parts 
of carbon in his vegetable diet. But there is as of South America, the Guiac:ls are much lighter 
much carbon in the blubber caten by the Esqui- than the Indians round about them. Blue e)'es, 
maux. Berthold ascribed the browning of thc fair skin, and a red beard, characterise a distinct 
comple
ion in hot countries, to the cxcess of race among the Bcrbers of North Africa, Among 
carbon that, in spite of diminished activity of the the N ubians, Burckhardt recognised the descen- 
lungs, and increased activity of the liver, circu- dants of the Bosnian soldiers sent by Sultan 
lated in the blood, and, with an increased per- Selim, who settled there in the )-ear fourteen 
spiration, was deposited under the skin. Coal is 'twenty. On plantations in a region where the 
carbon, so that, according" to these th
ories, we extinct aborigines were a dusky red, and the 
are browned or blackened by a sort of coal forma- race now in possession has remained for genera- 
tion. Heat will not do it aU. The blackest tions white, the generations of the working 
peoples are not found under the equator. The negroes continue to be as black as their fore- 
blackest of the Pol)'nesians are in the Y ulcan, fathers were in Africa. 
and the lig-htest in the Coral, Islands. The To a considerable extent the body adapts itself 
I people of Van Dieman's Land are darker than to the requirements of each climate. Volney 
the New Hollanders who live nearer to the equa- went so far in saying that clim:lte determines 
tor. There are very black tribes on the east and physiognomy as to see in the negro a face acted 
I west coast of Africa; several hundred miles in- upon by sunlight and heat, with overhanging 
land they are lighter; but the sea has nothing to eyebrows, half-closed eyelids, raised cheeks, and 
do with it, for in the central part, on the same projecting jaws: while another writer, :Mr. Stall- 
line, they are quite black. Race, not climate, hope Smith, has, upon the same principle, made 
determines colour, There is a certain limited Jack Frost answerable for the short, broad, 
and transitory influence of light on the white harsh-featured face of.the Tatar, by contracting 
skin. A fair-skinned child taken from town to his eyebrows and e)elids, raising his cheeks, and 
the sea-side may have its face browned in a single compelling him to keep his mouth shut as much 
day, and will in a mouth develop much un" onted as possible. Certain it is that the native Peru- 
colour under the constant influence of strong yiaII, living at heights of from seven thousand to 
light and the stimulus of the fresh breezes that fifteen thousa.nd feet above the level of the sea, 
quicken circulation at the surface. The child becomes broad chested by need of a larger 
goes home to town, where its cheeks are less development of lung. A certain quantity of 
, sUllied and le5s blo" n upon, there is no longer oxygen the blood requires from the air, and more 
L:p:eial stimulus to fetch blood tc tbe s 
 th e . room is U :tcd _t
akc in a sufficient bulk of !be 


This was the lady who was good enough to 
patronise the Hôtel Rataplan. Constant had 
found her thcre, and walking straight up to hcr 
room, had looked at her, She would have struck 
him, but there was something in his look that 
cowed her. He was 110 longer humble; no 
longer her slave. 
She held out her hand, 
"Let us sign a treaty. AlIons! Let us be 
friends !" 
So, without pens or paper, and on the basis of 
this protocol, the treaty was signed, and they 
were friends, after a fasbion. And now that I 
bave kept :Monsieur J. B. Constant so long with 
his hand on the handle of the She-\Volf's door, 
he may surely turn it, and go in. 
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more rarefied air. Th re c n be no doubt, a] '>, I true Yanke Ims I....., mrtal than tl .. f till 
that light and heat affert, h} a certa;n f'xtent, the J:urop an j hi" (')elids arc ;d a1:,o tû be rter. 
grow
h of men as of phnt. It i
 sa;d to be a H has b en "aid, t 0, th^. the beef and mu ton 
fact that not only the P rmiam!, but the peopl(") of the Unit'd 
tat , shoW's, by duect of tl,vour 
generally, of the crldr'l" clil'1atl", haH" larrer and nutriti n, as ')mpar d with that of LUrOl'e, 
heads than those who li\e in th(" IlI}t countrie,. the Ie s fa\'oura'-lle iufh- Dee of the caÌmaLe upon 
Rut, as for the effert of light and heat on st^ture, animallifr In XC\V fo:outh \\ ",l( 
 the infh ("Dce 
there is so much room for doubt, that flatl) oppo- of climate tendo tv n ^ke tl' children ùf Euro- 
site conclu5ions ha\ e been come to on the subject pans tall and ko.m, \\ hiJ"" at thl. CaIJè there is 
Zimmerman h
s argued from the size of the amon
 El1rope"1n coloni a t<..ndency to fat. 
Pata
onians and of thc ancient Germans, th.tt the " int erbottom assert"'d that le.ill peùple 'n ho 
highest stature belongs to the colder rrgiouo of are duc:l) become of a lighter colour up(}n A"ro\V- 
the temperatc zone, \\ hile Blumenbaeh thinls we iug fat. Howe\' cr that may be, there can be no 
find taller men as we approach the tropics. There doubt that the appearance and character of an 
is not h iug in eit her opinion. The short men of animal \\ ill be affert cd by the d( 
rc
 aud 
Ticrra del .Fuego live, ery near to. thc tall men of manner of its victu"lllin
. 'Yhen, in the ) ear 
Patagonia, and the short men of Lapland li,e sixteen'thirt)-one, Irishmen of Ulster and the 
very near to the tall Finns and S" edeo. In the south of Do\\ n were "rivcn into tbe fore:.t by tbe 
mattcr of stature, as of Cl,lour, descent mU:.t be English, thc pm erty of t hell" food in the" c ods 
considered to bave far more influence than climate. so altered t hem, that, being' found again at a later 
Among animals it is found that some grow smallt:r period, they were only five fect two inehe:t high, 
in warm, others in cold climatcs. big bellied, bandy lezged, open mout hed, and Ilad 
FlIt climate appears strongly to affect the rate projecting teeth. So the stunted .Bosjcsmen are 
of life in men and animals as in plants. Ke
ro Hottentots dri\"en by their enemies into a sterile 
children nUl about much earlier than Europedll country, and forced to abide there. "'hen thcy 
children. The children of the natives of 
 ub. fail in the cha...e, they will eat roots, ant " locusts, 
hiwa swim alone in the water whcn they arc snales, and lizards j but those of them \\"ho li\'e 
scarcely a year old. In Tahiti they often can on the Zuga River, änd do not suffer from \\ant, 
swim before they can nm. The precocit
 of the instead of being stunted brutish men, are stroU!
 
Zuramatas in Guiana is found also among the and well made. The :.mall and wretched prople 
white Creoles in the' r cst Indies, and in the chil- of'lïerra del Fuego, whose 'n ild rocly coast c\ en 
dren born in Brazil. 'Ve hear of a negress who had obstructs free exercisf" of their limbs upon it, 
two hundred descendants about her, and \'oe are pass the greater part of thcir lives in huts 
told that among the negroes it is not thought or boats, and have 1e
s crooked and thin from 
e-,:trnordinary to have a hundred grandchildren. disuse: '\\ hile, suifering- much from cold and 
.But this precocity is not due \\ holl) to impulse of hunger, they are in mind and body dwarfed. 
climate. The Jewish girls in Central Europe be- Yet they are apparently of the same race as the 
come mature much earlier, and age much earlier, stout Araucanians, thcir neighbours. I n 
U'\- 
than girls of the pcople they live among. tralia, too, tIle 10\\ cst t} pes of man are found in 
There is an unmistakable influcnce of climate a region deficient in '\\ater and wild animals, 
on the European race settled for some genera- where man is miserably fed. But of course that 
I tions in America. The American, compared with which is good food in one part of the world may 
the Englishman, is lean, though hf' g-ro'\'rs fat be bad food in another. The workman in Enzbud, 
after long sojourn in Europe. The Yirginian- on a damp cold winter's da)', thri,es on a beef. 
except the "cst Vir
inian-is cspecially tall, stcak and a pint of porter, '\\ hile the \\ orJ...man in 
slender, and lean j for, the cffcct of American Benguela can maintain his strength on a handful 
climate is more striling in the cenhal and of Manioc meal, and the Kru negro leeps up his 
southern than in the northern parts, and most..o condition in a life of muscular porter's '\\orl upon 
among the" orling cla
,)ls in the plains near the a diet wholly ve""etable, and '\\ hich consist"- chiefly 
sea. The 1\eW' Englander, of tbe same stock as of rice The Erglish, in tropical climates, do 
the Virginian, is shorter, and usuall) round-faced. not 
et on 0 '\\ ell as the Spaniards aud }Jortu- 
The genuine Yankee is clearly distinguished from guese, be,.. USL they scorn bean fritters, do not 
the Englishman by his sharp angular featurcs tale naturally to a \"egrtdble diet, and per-ist in 
and the t:xee
s of breadth between the anglcs of the free use of animal food and spirituous liqllors. 
his lower jaw, "hieh makes the 10\\ er part of the The Burnet.., and ot her wanderin; tribf"s of 
face 
qllare instead of 0\c.Ù.. The curl)" hair of Siberia, arc short and "eally throu!!"h li\'ing 
the European is apt to become straight and stiff I wholly on animal food: while the South-
ea 
in America, and to g-row stiffer and thicker \\ ith Islandcrs, \\ ho live on fish and ve
table , are 
each gC'ueration. The long necl... \\hieh usually for the m('st part intellectual and \\arlile. But, 
accompanies in caricatures the long straight hair as a general rule, part I) because of the nd\" .1ntn"''' 
of the Yanlee, indicates wcaler development of of bodily exerci ^ in the oontf'r's case fi her 
the glandular s)-stem, but t here is a great increase tribe are in bo(h and mind poorer th n tl1 
of nervous irritability. Some \\ riters h.we attri- tribcs that live chiefly on spoils of the c' e. 
buff"d this to a predominance of dry 'n(,"lt "inds, This appf"ars vcry di tinctly in Indial of the 
others to the use of spirits. The voice of the same r.lCf" living e"" t and 'nest of tbe Hncl..y 
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}Ioulltains. As a rule the diet of the worling 
rlasses in France i
, as much by traditional u5age 
r" for "ant of means, less nourishing than it 
should be; and t hrcc times sincp 17"9, when it 
was five fret one for infantry, and five feet three 
f')r C<lvallJ, it has becn found necC'<:sary to lower 
1 he standard for admission into the French army. 
Wllere men live simply as animals of a high
r 
0"-'1,,1', the individuals of a tribe resemble each 
other a::. animals do, Among barbarous nations, 
f'lYS Humboldt, "e find a tribal rather than an 
individual ph
 siognomy. No varicties of in- 
tcllectual development, r.or of various methods of 
life, stamp thc face with varieties of character. THE BOY AXD THE RIKG. 
Thus the slave-dealer in Upper EgJ1 Jt never asks FAIr. chance held fast is merit. 
for the individual character of a slave. He only 
asks where he was born, bis character being that 
of his tribe. Several writers assert that the 
cultivated negro, without admixture of white 
blood, acquires somcthing of the physiognomJ 
of Europe, and that in a generation or two 
there is perceptible change in the formation of 
the skull, and of the nose and lips. De Salles 
remarks that all uncultured people have a 
comparatively lar!Se mouth and thick lips. Civi- 
lisation bas moditied noticeably the German type. 
High stature, light or red !tail', blue eres, and 
clear comple-x.ion, arc no longer the universal cha- 
racteristic of a German. In En;dand, at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, dark eyes and 
hair were uncommon, and high cheek-bones were 
a character of the south as of the north. In 
the time of Henry the Eighth red hair pre- 
dominated. Auy gallery of old portraits will 
show that three centuries have done much in 
highly civilised countries to soften and modify 
the characteristic outline of the features. There 
was lcss brain space in the skull of an ancient, 
than there is in that of a modern Scot. 
But., where the thinh.in!S power is not much 
e't:ercised, the powers of the stomach to endure 
long fasts and digest the food of several days FRO
I time to time there is an angry out. 
in a few hours, are often developed to a wonder- burst m the House of Commons because the 
ful degree. The camel-drivers between Cairo mail brings word that there has been an expedi- 
and Suez fast during the thirty hours of the tion ag-ainst some refractory chief or king on the 
West Coast, and that valuable lives have been lost 
journey; but an Arab, who dines often on a in an action which is and must be without result. 
handful of dates, will sometimes be heard to 
Or now and again an English enthusiast arises, 
boast that he can eat a sheep at a meal. The who is going to regenerate the whole conti- 
Bedouin, wben travelling in the desert, takes as nent by the cultivation of cotton, and palm-oil, 
daily food two draughts of water, and two and ground-nuts; but the almost insuperable 
morsels of b::t1.ed flour and milk. But, when obstacles daunt" him and he retires, }mving ef- 
, meat is before him, aud he is not travelling, he feeted very little. 
can eat and digest as much as would satisfy six I lmew a native merchant on this coast, 
Europeans. A nativc Austr.11iau, attendant upon he had resided in England, and "as a man of 
Eyre, could consume an average of nine pounds great wealth and good standing. He died in 
of boiled meat daily. A Guarini will eat up a Africa, and as quite an exceptional favour I was 
I sman calf in a few hours. A strong young man im-ited to be present at the "custom," or last 
in Greenland eats daily for several months ten ceremony for the dead. At the time appointed 
or t,,-elve pounds of meat, with much biscuit. I entered a large room in which all his nearest 
On the other hand, an Arowake lives in the field relations were assembled. The women were at 
: I for three 'íeeks, or a month, on ten pounds of one end of the room sobbing and "ailing, 
II Cassava bread. As a general rule, power of long the men were standing or sitting round a table. 
,I fastill
, and excessively spare living, is associated A large arm-chair was placed upon this table, 
with a power of digesting, and a will to eat, and in it, dressed in his best, and seated upl'ight, 
enormous meals when they are to be kad. Set a I was the corpse of the dead merchant. All around 
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little Bushman "\ího haJ sustained life for a fort- 
night upon salt and watcr, before a civilised 
Christmas dinner for tweh-e, and he "\íill eat up 
the whole of it; turkey, sausages, becf, bread, ve- 
gctablc
, puddin
, and millce.t'ies; eat it, digest 
it, and convert it into flesh. For, a Bushman 
or a Caffre, after a few days of such feeding, 
enlarges visibly in bulk; thus shO\"ing that the 
food of "hich tbe system had been stan-cd, has 
with extraordinary rapidity been digested, con- 
verted into blood, and used for the building up 
of the starvcd human frame. 


A certain kil1g 
Of Persia had a jewel in a ring. 
He sat it on the dome of Azuù hie-h: 
And, when they saw it flashing i
 the sky, 
l\Iade proclamation to 11Ìs royal troop, 
That who should send an arrow thro' tIle hoop 
That held the gem, should have the ring to We:lT. 
It happen'd that four hundred archers were 
In the killg's company about the king. 
Each took his aim, and shot, and miss'd the ring. 
A boy, at play upon the terraced roof 
Of a near building, bent his bow aloof 
At random, and behold! the morning breeze 
His little arrow caught, and bore with ease 
Right thro' the eire!et of the gem. 


The king, 
Well pleased, unto the boy assign'd the ring. 
Then the boy burnt his arrows and his bow. 
The king, astonish'd, said, "'Vby dost thou so? 
Seeing thy first shot bath had great success." 
He answer'd, "Lest my second make that less." 


FIGHTIKG IN 1\ESTERN AFRICA. 
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WCl b ,d nnd 'n drank rnrl 
talk d of the d l.d nlan, tulJ of III ad\en'un s, 
his f ins and 1 );:,e hid tri"J.. in t r de, and his 
1101m liie; ar j l\;) t hf' drink I .....itrd them, sho.lts 
and lalJ
ht r t^ 1.. tl' pllr of till.. stud.v 
IT i
'll \Htb \\hirh thLY had comn1f'nC' d, and 
the voic..s of the" 0111 n ('r.. shri:' 'r and more 
pie Icing. In thp I1."J::.t of all, 
)rten afljured 
and a l pea: d to, sat the gha
ily aud motionk_s 
Ct.,11 . .\fte 1"\ ad... "heu It \\ 3S con i
ncd to 
the tOLih, tù('\(' \VRS \\ ith it a supply of tood to 
be rene\\"cd d.1iJv for t'l\che niUl1ths. 
This scene is Î,) pical of the superliei'll ci\ ili a- 
tion which we Im\"e iml,osrd uron a few of thf' 
lJatin le'l\ing tile hC1.rt of the peoplf" UIi- 
tonrJ.t J. 
}'or thrre hundred years \frir8 has had the 
cur",,: of being a !>1U\'e-produeing country-this i::. 
the c'>rps upon the tahle-and the eoa::.t t.I ibc8 
ha\ 
 learnt to com,:der this cun' a pri\ il..ge. 
Tile attitudc I)f England, there fore, of Idt c 
 I .1r"l, 
Wilh re
ard to the 
 la\ e tradp, has conslder'lbly 
affected our illtercour::.e \\ilh the nativcs. In- 
stA..ld of cneourag"in
, \\e stand bct\\ccn them 
and what thp.v com,lder legitimate traffic, and 
our pre\enti\c squadron is lool..ed upon by the 
Africdns with that rf 5pect \\ ithout affection) 
with '1\ hich the policeman is contemplated by 
the thief. "reoccupy the position of a foreig-II 
coa t-guard. enforcing protection on a country 
of "llIell the t;"0\ emment and the inhabitants 
desire fref' trade. 
Long ago \\ c ('I u..hcd down the palmy days 
of the !'la\ e trL\dc the davs \\ h('n De Sllza at 
"hJd.1h coulli n eeÏ\'e the' l)riuee de JoimilJe 
as hi gue..t. i\o second Don Pcdro Blanco 
of Gallinas can am'lSS treasures bv this un- 
holv traffic, and reI urn to :Europe to obtain 
cclèbrity undel" another name. But in the 
f )laee ot the fe\\ well-kno
n" barracoon:;" there 
las b"cn a 
i
anlic company on th" principle of 
" L;mited Liabilitv." Every creek and bavof 
e\ery ri\cr on theW coast has its depût, and "can 
furlll
h !>la\ es for any vessel \\ hich "ill attempt 
to elude the \'igilance of our squadron. The 
slave lrade has thus become a l..iud of gambling 
speculation, and has put an clreetu:ù stop to any 
leg-itimate tr.\de or true civiliSdtion. In affect- 
in'i:- the coast tribes it has alreeted the only 
tribes coming undcr our influencc, and it is ou 
thi::. account that aftcr two or three hundred 
) ears of Luropcan colonisation \\ e find our
d H.::' 
still in contact with savages. 
The Ing-lish settlemcnts on the coast are 
cOlhparati\:t,y unimpcrtallt: and the number of 
andcd men oceup
 ing the military stations 
"ould be ridiculously small were it not for the 
formidable police ä the sea "hieh supports 
thclll. 
till the l1.'lti\c tribrs seldom openly 
oppo e the '1\ hite n n; but they trick, an
 
cheat, and cajole him. If a \ cry fa\ ourable op- 
portunity occur, a. tre3ty is violated, the tr.ldels 
:lre roLbed and thrf'atellcd, and i.t is plainly sun 
by tho:,e on thc spot that there 15 a nccf'ssit v for 
action. But thc governor of a ::!tation oñ the 
C03:>t do ; n,t pllni h LItre nc' r" until comp lIed 
to do so by \ cry great prO\"Oe"ti011, a Id in 


1"1.1 r to 'Ire actual ue: y of:E h 
suLJ ",') Llr alii 
In LI 
 nd th,.. "ar is unpop 11 r; lLS cat Ie 
nems rf'lIlotf' eU01'''h, but the rt> u l . j!. .
t u' 
inappn 'ablt> 11 
.h.in'" neitl.er hI I ur J) 
"'aiu" It.,ur e' Ion ut, may be bn.n Lut tilt' 

re S.1f! ... Il: don't Lno\\' \\ h('ß t:. 
beaten. '1'1 V" III rise 8 in in a mont Ii I . a 
'l."ur, or \\ h; never a ne" ling mounts tl e 
'
t001U of tLe couutry. '{hey "ou L pay the 
fine you imp fI, arid they won't oL l.rve j Ie 
trlal1l8 th v ::'I..,n. Alld we send our bl. t men 
a.-a-fist tll 111, to be 
uot at \\Ith a L;"Wl "Lich 
Cù s/u r dol' 6. 
'1 b..:n is n kill!!'. say the Kil ,., of r.ll 'J, 
'1\ ho i
 chief lJf a PO\\ eri ul tnuc, y t I.. \\ þ- 
lal,'S, on ..he b ..h of a 
f(' t ri\cr, f y the 
G rc ,It GOll. :).'11 u. F -.lr se\ r'ral \ ears tillS I.. it !! 
i
n n,', ire..'il PJ, plunùers EUlt'1e au. dd :il 
Il
 ing hi de 
nd ridieul I tile' t..rea Lf a 
tiu. Thcll hp r !I a stel furl.. 3ud t. ..u; 
\\ ith "pl. (mal d Sl esp ct all ohI r of 1.1 e 

o\ernmellt of GOlllb,uu sent tl) ojtain redre s 
for the sulrere rs La....th, h ut rly di
n -lras 
the blocl...ade of hi
 port. The rc i no L. Ir fo 
it, and '1\ e lDU!,t submit But at I 'n th tl \r L::.t 
India. relil.I:! arrive, incre
::.ill
 the hnJ force:, 
and the ndul force is augll1cn+ d hv thrl arri\.J 
of a mal1-of-,,"ar in the Ui\er Glnil..ru. It; 
resolved to bind tht> Ki'\g of llurr. I 
 a'\d II' 
)Iarabout, to Lpep thf" pnace fur Ire ; 
repar.ltion for the past is not e\fn "%kl n d. 
At the mouth of the Gombaru Un. r &t nl.. 
Bor""rra, and t here, in the bf' _:nn' n
 of :l'ebru...y. 
any YWlr ill this centur.., W' LJ.d elp\en ('n 
panies of tlJe 
I
th al1d U!Jth "est India Re .i_ 
menh:, the Gombaru artihery, and one troop of 
J.'rench arttllery for the governor uf 11 e 
}'rench station on the Ui\er ::;.unahn, had al
o 
many grievance::! ag.lillst the King of 13urraèaloù, 
so he had offered to join us. 
This modc:
t force embarLed in the Swan, a 
vessel of two thousanù tons, her 
Iaje<;t
 'ò) ships 
)[argate and ll.1stings. anù five sailing tnl.n
- 
porl
. 
The Gombaru, at its mouth, is from four to 
fivf' miles broad, deep and mudd.\", and auouL' 
ing in sharL.s and alliA'ators. The bants arc 
densely woncled, but ill this part the siz(. of the 
trees is inconsiderable, aud one shore is co\ cred 
with bush or scrub. 
". e made our \\ ay slowly up the strcam; tbe 
heat was fearful, there was not a breath of air, 
thc dull muddy water flowed sil
lItly, \Ùthout a 
ri l )ple, 100kil1g li1..e oil in tl'e fierce sunli'Pht. 
T IC ouly Ii \ ill
 t hin
 "e saw w
,s now and '\in 
a crane stallJlll
 silent and 801:tary, or an alli- 
gator 
lipping lazily from thc banl...i
lto 
he riv. .. 
_\1 length the night fell, and \\lth It :t. till 'k 
greasy fo
 "hieh \,eUed c\l.rythinl;'. It i.. a 
A'n \t mi Ldke tf) "I'ml t1' J up tho 
e rivers ill 
'\ilinA' tran
1 rt;. The po\\ers tuat bc, thou...h 
of cour::.e the most ::''l:fciciou<; of all po.)siuJe 
powers, do not suiliciently e tim...t
 t n-, 'r 
likply to arcrue from a prut ac" d \"0:-. owe; and 
protr'lc ,d i is SUft tú IJ \\ hru tl e uttu.>' m de 
111 a ùay bj" the;:, ;Ii 'g \ :>L:!, ucn \\.tlt the 
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boats towing ahead, is t,,'enty-fi\'e miles, and 
not always that. 'Ye anchored for the night all' 
Fort Alfred. This fort consists of about four 
acres of grass, with one gun placed defiantly in 
the centre. On all festive occasions the gUll is 
supplied with a limited quantity of po,,-der, and 
crammed with grass up to the muzzle. It 
astonishes the natives, and duly asserts and 
proclaims the birthday of her Majesty the 
Queen, the landing of his EÅcellency the 
Governor, or any other legitimate cause for 
rejoicing. 
I 'Ve found nothing worthy of note at Fort 
Alfred, except the mosquitoes and sand-flies. 
The former were very hairy and net ermined, 
Fortunately they were not unanimous in their 
I attack, or we must have been drélgged through 
the port-holes and inte the river. 
As we advanced next day, the banks were 
covered with gigantic mallgroves, sixty or 
seventy feet high. They formed a dense, im- 
penetrable jungle, and with their arching roots 
made a forest both above and beneath the water. 
The sun was again fierce and hot; our paint 
blistered; the tints of the mangrove-from palest 
green to dark olive-glowed in it, and the sullen 
flowing river reflected it back, as if the surface 
were of steel. The jungle abounded with yelling 
parrots and pretty little red monkeys. We 
passed three pelicans; one of them received a 
charge of shot, and uttered a sound something 
between the squeal of a pig and the noise 
cansed by sharpening a saw. 
In this part of the river hippopotami abound, 
and every now and then huge uncouth heads ap- 
peared above the surface; one matron rose with 
her offsprillg sitting on the back of her neck. 
Next, the mangroves disappeared, and the 
banks to the ,vater's edge were clothed with 
palmetto, palmyra, date-palm, and palm-oil trees. 
The palm-nuts hung in splendid clusters, and in a 
palm-grove we came" to a colony of dog-faced 
monkeys. They barked and raced from tree to 
tree, and made most ludicrous faces at us. 
n was not only the beauty of the trees which 
one admired, but the luxuriance of the orchids, 
and the creepers, and the gigantic convolvuli, 
heavy with blossom. 'Ve saw flocks of cranes, 
of all sorts and descriptions, great baobabs with 
enormous fruit and scanty leaves, a profusion of 
growth, a grandeur which it is impossible to sur- 
pass, but which is depressing, because it seems 
to have superseded humanity. 
At length, after a weary voyage, we reached 
the mouth of the Tambacunda Creek, and 
dropped anchor. 
On the following morning the storming party, 
consisting of three companies of the 99th ". est 
Indian ltegiment, were transhipped from the 
Swan to the Hastings. The Swan could not 
pass the bar at the month of the creek; if shr 
had been able to do so, she would have found 
plent.y of water inside. . The enh;ance to the 
creek is very nan"OW, but It soon wIdens out to 
about three-quarters of a mile, and, as t he banks 
are not '-ery densely clothed, glimpses are to be 
got of a tolerably open plain countrs. 


After steaming an hour and a half, we 
arrived off the landing-place, about eight miles 
from the entrance to the creek. The enemy 
had thrown up a breastwork, flanked by 
an earthwork its whole length of two hundred 
yards. There were nati\"es occupying it; aud 
chiefs, with their long robes streaming in the 
"ind, were dashing about 011 horseback and 
brandi
hing their lances. Before commencing 
operatIOns the governor gave them a last 
chance, and summoned them to surrender; but 
they answered that they were all men there, and 
that if we thought \\ e could land, we had better 
try. They were then told, that if, at the expira- 
tion of all hour they did not clear out, we 
should open fire. This was done to enable the 
Hastings to moor, and take up her position: 
also to give time for the Jtamsgate to come 
up, and the other vessels with the troops. Just 
as the hour expired the Ramsgate have in sight 
towing two ships, and the Hastings fired her 
broadside. A column of dust fifty feet high 
rose from the earthwork, and there was a roar 
from the adversary, who kept up a spattering 
fire henceforth 011 all that showed themselves. 
We saw a large gap where the sixty-eight 
pounder had gone through, but the twenty- 
fours did not seem to do much more than stir 
up the dust, As the ships came up one by one, 
and took their positions, a heavy fire of musketry 
was commenced, and no head or hand could be 
shown above the embankment without a hole 
being made in it. One fellow excited universal 
admiration. He was a tearing mad l\Iollah, or 

reegree man, quite covered with greegrees and 
strips of the Koran. He jumped on the top 
of the embankment and walked deliberately 
along it from end to end, screaming his war-cry, 
and waving his sword. He was the mark for a 
thousand rifles, pointcd by practised riflemen, 
yet he escaped unscathed. On his passing back, 
a shell burst close to him, smothering him with 
dust. Wet hough t he was gone; but when the 
dust cleared away he stood there safe, and after 
a farewell shake of bis sword and a yell, he 
jumped down into the trench. 
At the end of four hours, it appeared that the 
damage done to the earthwork was so small that 
it would present just as many difficulties to the 
storming party as it would hare done before the 
firing commenced. The captain of the Hastings 
wanted to keep up the firing till sun-down, and 
thcn 1.0 begin again next morning, and keep on 
until he had knocked a hole in the embankment. 
The colonels ofthe two regiments inclined to this 
course, for. if we landed in small boats, some- 
body would certainly be shot, and possibly a 
good many somebodi
s. But the major, who 
commanded the stormmg party, begged hard to 
be allowed to land, if only with his own regi- 
ment. He was ready to stake his commission on 
clearing the enemy out of the earthwork, and 
covering the landing of the main body. 
He was some thirty years younger than the two 
colonels, and more enthusiastic; perhaps, too, 
at eight-and-twenty a man has more IItomach 
for fighting than in after life. Anyhow it "as 
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drcided to storm, and the bmlt!l were pip d. 
Whil. 8tandin!; on the bulwark to suprrmtend 
the embark,ltion, the first lieutenant of the 
Hd<;ting'J \US shot through the leg by n part
 
with an elephant gun. "ho had already favoured 
four lJIen on bo,ird with bullets in diffel ent 
part't. It is a neat thin r ". t his elephant 
un, 
c lrries a two ounce bal, and has a report 
m,e a twent) -four pounder At len!;th, we of 
the stormill''' party were all in the boats, getting 
in, of cours
, on the sheltered side so that the 
enemy could not tell "h
t we were doing"_ The 
Hastin
s and Hamsgate fired incess
lItly, and 
their shell practice was, I believe, remark,ibly 
good. but at that moment one had hardly time 
to admire it. 
The boats shoved off, rounded the stern of 
the Hastin
s. and tbe men beg-an to give wa.v 
for the shore; then, despite what he himself 
had said and enforced all the morninlJ, about 
men keeping behind the buh, arks and not 
exposing themselves, the c:tptain jumped up 
into the riIJgin!!'. cap in hand. In half a minute, 
the crew Were there too, and ga\'e us three such 
cheers as !lailors only can give; the other ships 
tool it up, and away we" ent, cheering in return. 
We got a volley when within fifty yards, but it 
did not stop us. Ever) body jumped overboard, 
waist deep, into the mud and \\ ater, and rushed 
on shore. 
A lieutenant of the 99th took a somewhat 
unfair .,dvantage of the other boats. lie is 
reported to have stood Q\er his O\\n boat's crew 
"ith a revolver, and to have threatened some- 
thing desperate if anyone were on shore bcfore 
him. With this rcward in vie\\, they exerted 
themselves to such good purpose that he \\as a 
whole boat's length in advance. Being Irish, 
\\ hen he landed he san!; out: "Hooroo! U sh ! 
Ye divils!" and dashed at the trench. 
.\. captain of the :French artillery came to an 
arrangement of a peculiar nature" ith a captain 
of the 99th. or course the Frenchman's guns, 
mules, and horses, could not be put on shore 
until the landing was secured, and a basis of 
oppration established: so he proposed to serve 
with the 99th as a volunteer. Ill' and the .English 
ca[ltain "ere to tale hold of each other's bands, 
and jump on shore together. This they did, 
and then the Frenchman saluted. fell into the 
ranks, and kept bis dressing: loading" and firing 
like a }Jrivate. 
The landing-place \Vas secured, and the 99th 
advanced in skirmishing order towards the brow 
of a hill about half a mile inland. The inter- 
mediate space was a rice-s"amp extending from 
the river bank; the bank was thinly frin!!ed 
with mangrove bushes. and dotted with rlde- 
pits. We passed tbem. and reached the hill. 
uhieh was covered with trees. Some of the 
enemy still held this position, but \'"ere easily 
driven out, and there was a broad plain before 
us three or four miles in len
th; there was a 
crop of ground-nuts on it. 
The men pac:scd on, 1\\0 companie skirmish- 
in
 and one in rr'.iervr, ",h('n all of a .udden 
there was n yell and a clou(l of du t on the left. 
, j 
1- 
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Th,. bugl !I ran
 out, the men doubled:o d 
formAd 8quarf'. and it 8r m d at fir'it as If th. 
enemy must be among us irnmedihtely. '1 he 
\\ oolahs came on yellir! and 8
raaming to w hID 
two hundred yards, when \\e fired a \ollty; 
there \\ere three or four emptv saddle, and 
away the\ went. Two or thrre of them. w
'h 
more pluck th.m the othl>rs. rode up at a f'""l,t- 
tin
 J:;'allop, and then turned. and, when it, y 
were broadside on. "heelrd right round in the 
saddle, and fired tl1eir J1l
lets mto the squ rr 
goin
 at a 
allop all the time. They ride tile 
Arabs, with short stirrups, and a brc..ld fht 
stirrup-iron ltke a shoe, and with a high pUll 
aud cantle to the saddle. 

IeaIl\\ hill'. tbe Irish lieutell1.nt and hi
 com- 
pany had advanced on the ri
ht in pursuit 01 the 
enemy and were out of 5i
ht. They camr "0 a 
large town over the hill, and formed the prai - 
worthy intention of taking- it; but the en mv. 
\\ hom they had followed. findin!; how few their 
pursuers were, took heart, turned round, and 
drove them out. 
But t he lieutenant re-formed his men at two 
hundred yards from the town-the W oolah guns 
are u3eles!l at that distance- and kept up a fire 
on all who showed themselves. Findin
 that no 
support eame up, he :md four men rushed back 
into the town under a heavy fire from the enemy. 

md succeeded. bv aid of a lucifer-match and a 
fire-!>tick, in settín!; fire to it. .\s the wind was I : 
fresh. the bamboo and \\aule blazed up fiercely. 
The lieutenant then be!!an to retire \\ it h his 
companv; some fifty or- si"tty horsemen made 
a rush, but received a volley and withdrew, just 
as the support came up. .For this, the lieu- 
tenant 
ets the Victoria Cron. 
It" a<5. no'." half-past fi ve P.)!. The enemy 
was showm
 m great numbers. aud the tropical 
night drawing on, so the retire \\as sounded all 
along- the line. A::, we were on our way back. 
we heard the heavy sound of the Hastin!.P1's 
si"tty-eight, and v. histlill
 and shricling' high 
over our heads went a ten-inch shelL 1'0 tbe 
unin!>trueted it appeared to be seelin!; an enemy 
in the clouds. but it soon began to descend. and 
dropped bur!>ting in the mídst of a crowd of 
advancing \roolahs two miles off. We had not 
seen them. but thev had been discerned from 
the ship. They aft
rwards told us that the shell 
killed tìiteen men. 
Our camp for the night was fixed in the 
s\\amp at the edge of the ('r('ek. and. as nothing 
had been landed, we \\ere not \ery luxuriou
l) 
settled. S-.lme of us, howevel'. set to "ork to 
collect "ood and 
ass. startetl a r(.aring fire 
with ample provision for leepin
 it up. tool a 
pull of cold brandy-and-water till the .L.ettle 
boiled, and then lay down in our cloa}.c:, smoked 
a pipe. and hlL..ed over the events of the d3..Y. I 
There was some little firing fro'll the advanct.d 
piclets, but, on the whole, a quiet enough night. 
and sound sleep for every one. I 
Earlv rising was a necessity the ne'tt mornim;,. I 
for the .bugles, fifes. and drum5, left no pr- ibia1ty 
of re t. Then there Wf're \\ ...118 to bP d u..... and 
water to be e"tamined, and fiually there was a 'I 
II 
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" I luxurious breakfast of ration pork, fried in the nUl into an innet' roo
n; but, finding no exit 
lid of a camp-kettle; the sugar and coffee had there, returned fuU tIlt, and, as Jack stood in 
I IJeen put into the kettle iiself, and boilcd to- the doorway, jumped over his shoulders. Jack, I I I 
'I !!ether. without the slightest hesitation, turned round 
Kohr, the town which the Irish lieutenant and fired after bim. A medical officer happened 
had partly burnt the previous day, was attacked to be leaning against the side of the door, and the 
and de
troyed; but there was very little else bullet passed nearer to his head than" as aO'ree- 
done wort h mentioning. The enemy carried a way able. " Jack," says his pai outside, "y
u',"e 
their killed and wounded, so that we saw none nearly shot the doctor." "Have I now!" says 
except those actually killed in the advance. Jack, with great frankness; "take a drin'k, 

o\.s usual, "e "ere embarrassed by our native vour honour." 
allies. They did not understand civilised warfare, 
 Later on, we met a large flock of sheep. This 
and seemed to merit the epithets of cowardly "as too much for the sailors; every man fired 
and murderous. They wouldn't go in advance, in any and every direction; and how it was that 
bùt after our troops had dri ven the 1Y oolahs out they did not make a " bod}" of some one, I 
of any place, these wretches rushed in to loot, can't tell. I , 
and murdered any unfortunate who might have The town was now on fire; and, as we had 
been unable to escape. marched ten miles in the sun, we were very 
On this day the guns and mules of the French tired. The marines were resting, when they saw 
captain were landed. The mules were splendid a crowd approaching, so they jumped up and 
nnimals, sixteen hands high. They were fitted fell in. But a black fellow came running up, 
,,-ith pack-saddles, and one mule carried the gun, and shouted, "Don't fire, don't fire! "\tVe your 
whilst another carried the limber and wheels. friends!" If they were, they took a strange 
'l'hey are much better suited to a savage country way of ShOWÍ1lg it; for they came up to within a 
than our artillery. Although we had four horses hundred yards, and then fired a volley. This 
to a t\\ elve-pounder, they could liot get on at was not looked on as a friendly act, and the 
the pace the mules did. marines returned it with interest, so our 
On thc foUo,,-ing day our force in the river "friends" retreated, leaving their dead on tLe 
was increased; for an admiral came up in the field. 
Spitlìre, a commodore in the Valiallt, and with At SlX P.)!. we began to rBtire; the marines 
them H.l\LS. Hawk. About four hundred and blue-jackets first, and then the 98th; the 99th 
seamen and marines were landed; also the covering the movement. It was soon dark, but 
commodore, and a gallant colonel, the governor we bad light enough from the burning towns in 
of l\Iusseguiob. our paUl. The stacks of ground-nuts burned 
"reformed in front of the encampment at with great fury; and, after the blaze was out, 
three P.M., and marched on Baloo and Kahome, caked and looled lile iron at a "hite heat. 
witb about fifteen hundred men. The marines The enemy's cavalry - report said the king 
\1 ere very fine fellows, and they came out splell- had a thousand-folIo" ed us at a respectful 
didly in contrast with the Zouave dress and distance. If they had had any dash, they might 
black faces of the 1Yest India regiments. The havc cut off a good many of us, as we were 
sailors looked on the expedition as a lark, but obliged to halt repeatedly to allow stragglers to 
ltighly disapproved of the conduct of the enemy, come up. 
at whom they discharged Illany expressive Close to the camp, the bullets again began to 
adjectives and other expletives, significant of whistle about our ears, and our first idea was 
disgust at their not shmying "more fight." that the ,,- oolahs had attacked it. But it "as 
For the "\V oolahs would newr wait till we came only our noble native allies", ho were celebrating 
up; they bolted from Baloo, and so they did the victory by discharging their guns, neither 
again from Kahome. 1Ve really thought they knowing nor caring whom they Illight hit. 
were going to make a stand at Kahome, and Two or three days passed. Our camp in the 
there were guns to the front, and shell and swamp was, of course, frightfully unhealthy, and 
rocket practice. Upon this, the enemy retired the loss of men would have beeu very great had 
into. the tOWII, the guns limbered up, the sailors, it not been for the action and excitement of the 
'I marmes, auLl the 99th ad,'anced; there were campaign. At length, after many urgent repre- 
two or three volleys, a rush, and Kahomc was sent at ions, the controlling powers "ere pcr- 
taken. suaded to move to higher ground, and we 
"\tYho could ,,'onder that the people of Burra- encamped on the crest of the ridge. Here, we 
baloo did not stand? Thev learnt the very first were troubled" ith dust-storms. You ".ould see 
day that we had a gun which killed to a certainty a spiral column of dust, thirty or forty feet high, 
at a thousand yards while theirs was uncertain and confined to a space of about a hunùred 
at a hundred; and, in addition, wc had field- yards, coming towards you. It. fills eyes, nose, 
pieces, ho" itzers, and rockets, which the pri- ears, and hair \\ ith sand, upsets everything 
soners told us destroyed all their calculations. movable, aud strikes your tent unless it is very 
Sailors are capital creatures, but their manners firmly fixed. 
nnd customs are sometimes objectionable. On During the day the thermometer stood at a 
entering- Kahome, the .W oolahs had disappeared, hundred and ten degree3 in the shade-rat
ler 
and, as there was no enem
, one very hairy sailor v.-arnl for the \York" e had; moreover, sleepmg 
rushed into a house to secure a goat, the goat in one's clothes for a week in this climate, does 
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nnt promote comf( rt. _\.l
o, the mosquitoes and 
sand-fliu we rc mort' d I en ine ], and more hairy 
than nero 
A p-i uncr hrought in a day or two later, 
!1.ld 11 II \.he .h.ir.! of ßurralJaloo was JrreoltJJ 
cnr-!!' d at our t ..ul
 and d :)tr :--ing- .Kahome. 
as it 1 rf".%lrI l d h - "\8 a sort ot 
l{''''ca. The 
"odaIa! are 
I.\hOl -ians, and nearly evcry 
hou
' in I\.alwm" had n .Koran in it. nut it 
appe ,d 1m. the t')\\n \\a
 110t so complet"ly 
d,' tr )yed as "e had im 
in d, and that t he .ling 
h..d srut II', ('hief" rriors ßl,d two of his sons 
tIlil her, RJ.d thllt they had orders to hold .Kabomc 
lIcra 115t ' a mile of whitc mcn." 
() 1 rel \'ing this intclligence, thc co'uncls 
and the comme on determined to maTch I\t 
onee n!:!;1.in .K 'lhome. .For, if thc 'Y oolahs 
would stand and fight, '\\"e might give them a 

..., "'re lf
 on, ' .. l! end the war. 
Or...... more tIle marines and blue-jackets were 
hro\1!!'ht in from their ships, and onee more \\oc 
mal'f'hf'd arainst h..ahome. -We found it defended 
b.1" toc1-ade about nine feet hi!;,h, constructed of 
Sl ..
l tr"cs stuck sO...e four feet into thc ground; 
a bre Ls1\"orl... and a trench were behind this, so 
that it was impossible tf) hit a man inside. unle' 
you "ere on highf'r !!round and fired down on 
him, There seemed to be a gleat many people in 
the town. ()ur shot, shcll, and rockcts, dId no 
damage worth spealing of to the stockade and 
em tIm ork, so It "as determined to storm. 
Sailors and marines fOrJllt,rl the storming" 
party, supported by the 
Sth; thc 99th in 
re'lf'f\"c. 
The s :I( r
 rushed up to the stockade, and, in 
another minute, "ould ha\c heen mer; whcn, 
by one of thosl.. unfortunate accidcnts which can 
nc\ er be explaincd, a bu
le <<ounded to retire. 
Tllerf' "as a moment of hesitation, the cnemy 
fired a heavy volley, and the first lieutenant of 
the Valiant. and some twenty or thirty of the 
sailors, fell. 
The governor of Musseguiob was only a 
spectator; but, when the gallant soldier saw the 
men halting within ten yards of the place and 
falling f
t, he galloped up, jumped from his 
hors , and cheered them on, hat in band. Ag-ain 
the ad\ance 
as souudcrl, again thcy ru
bed 
at tile stockade. There bcing no means of 

ettiug- in, the sailors douhled round the side, 
ànd fairly heaved one another o\""er, rolling 
into the mid
t of the "oolahs. The flag- 
lieLtenant of the Valiant \\ as the first man in, 
and immediatcI\'" a \roolah clouted him on 
the bead "ith a "clubbed mU51-et. nut a sailor 
hayoneted the W oolah and helped up the fid
- 
licu
enant, not much the worse. The jolly old 
commo.:l re was tbe second man heaved ovcr, 
with-I thin1-, a l"idin
-whip iu his hand, but of 
t his I am not certain-it ma. havc been a sword. 
Ann
ay, he dId not u"e it, "but quietly pointed 
wi'h it dl'sirin!;' a 
..il(Jr to stick a man \\ho "as 
making biJ !!lclf unpleasant. 
Once in, a s('l'ne of'gan neither pleasant 
to describe nor to "iall ",S. The sailors, 
maddened by the 1039 of their offi('ers and 
comrauúl, dashcd at thc 'Y ooLhs "iIh the 
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bayonet, and tIu' W ool.1hs fought to t1 Ia... ro 
q\larter bcing n.: d or 
iH n. lu al)..\. IHe 
minutt..... one hundr"') and fin) mpn we 1..1.1 d. 
and e\ cry man fell" here h(' sit ,tI. .\1 Df
 t .c 
lilled. were the 1\\ O. liS of the lir !r, and St. J.I 
('hids. It \\ as a gall1l1t.. cont(,' led act un ; 
but, when once our DIU "cre in, the 1\ otllcilla 
ood no chance. 
'nlC1l t he sailors 
 erf' ad vanf"ing, an officer 
of the !)\.th rode his hOI:)f' stra;
ht up to tbe 
stockade and hun
 his bridle over the top, in- 
tending to jump 111; hut he "as ..llOt throUßh 
th(' lc
, and his borsf' was shot dead. A black 
sergpant of the !.19th, bl fore the advance VtilS 
annoyed by a m.lD lyin
 outside the stockade, 
who lCl>t taking pot shots at him; and, at last, 
hit him in the calf of tLr leg. The black 
sergeant's gun "89 empty, 51) he snatched one 
from a comrade, r1Lhed dose to the stockade 
through the thie1..est of the firin
, and discharged 
his gUll full in his enemy's face. IIe then 
returned to the ran1-s, and unmediatc1y fell from 
I )ain and loss of blood. \\ hen the 11rst 
irutenant of the Yali.mt was lilled, a sailor I 
\\dl1..ed deliberately up and looked through the I 
stockade at the man "ho shot him. Then he I 
took his mu
1-et like a spear, with the bayonet 
fixed, darted it through, and transfixed him. 
The Frcllch do things we can never manage 
to achie\e. Å5 soon as tbe action '\\-as over, our 
:French nIly sent mules witb panniers tl
 
carried two men ea('h, for the com cyance of the 
wounded sailors. Then began the march home, 
and aIt hough a decided, ictory had been I?ained, 
it was not jO)OUS, for '\\"e "f're tall1J!; out" 
dead and wounded with us. 1'he sailors were 
buried ill the ri\""er next morning at eight 
A.M., and very melanchol. the dead m
tlch 
sounded, as it came faintly over the broad, 
silent ri, ere 
:".J.ilors, I think, have more fceling and less 
feeling than any otber class of the community. 
They were as bloodthirsty and remorseless 
as the sa\ages "ho opposed thcm while they 
were fighting; but they were as tender and 
careful as women o\"er their sick comrades. 
It was \ery touchirur to scc them handing 
their wounded from the II'lstings to their own 
boats when they arrived abreact the Yaliant. 
A great boatswain, with his e)"cs full of tears, I 
supported his messmatl""s head, and handled 
him as tendcrly as a mother would her child; I 
two hours before he had been yelling like a I 
sa.age inside the st(\cl. de, and dri\ ing- his 
baJ onet throu!;"h the body, or dashing out the 
brain", of a "oolab. 
And so the war ended, as it must end alwavs I 
"hen org-ani::.ed and "ell-disciplined troops en. I 
counter sa\a!!'es. The \\ 00lab9 were thrashed, 
and their ling was humbled. lIe promised to 
beban' bdter for the future, and to pay a fine. J 
lIe did behave a little better for a little while, 
but he ncver paid the fine, and so the war is 
ready to br::in agRin. I 
llls.ead 01 the Kine- of Durrabaloo, and his 
)larnbout:> and the Ùibe of \\ oolahs and the 
to" n of Kahome, tale any ling ou any part of 
I 
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the coast, and his fetish men, and his tribe, 
and. his chief to" n, and the same story may be 
told. 


A GRUMBLE. 


ONLY the other day, being' in London, I went 
into a shop in Holborn, and asked for a boot- 
I jack. 
/ : I " They are almost quite gone ont, sir," said 
the man; "since these short boots with the 
elastic sides came in, we are never asked for the 
I I I altic1e; don't sell one a year, sir." 
" Good Heavens! To think," says Ralph Win- 
terston, of 1Yinterston Hall, in the county of 
Suffolk (who was with me), "that I should live 
to see a generation subsisting without boot-jacks! 
Take my word for it, men who begin hy leaving 
off boot-jacks will not stop there. There is no 
limit, sir, to the innovations of a speculative 
age." 
There was a time when ladies at court 
drank ale, and ate beef and sturgeon for break- 
i fast. Why? Because it was healthy? No, be- 
" I cause it was the custom; and custom, rational 
or not, must be obeyed, A reign or two later, 
I i I they took to draughts of a Chinese leaf soaked 
in hot water. It is true the new beverage was 
! found to injure the nerves, and produce diseases 
hitherto unknown, such as "indigestion," the 
"vapours," "nervous affect!ons," &c, Tea had 
been adopted without thought, its effects, there- 
fore, were unthought of. It may, or may not 
have effected a change in the constitution of 
our English race. Doctors of the present day 
find that their patients cannot be bled as their 
ancestors were. They bave less blood; they 
make less hlood; they sink if too much of 
it is taken from them, There are people 
who lay all this to tea. Calmly, what is tea? 
We soak a brown leaf, brought from China, in 
hot water, and drink a pint of it, almost boiling, 
morning and evening. On the stomach exhausted 
and. torpid with eight. bours fast, and on the 
stomach filled with a hearty dinner, we pour pints 
of hot water, and yet men who study physical 
training almost forbid any hot liquid. 
Iust all 
customs go on for ever because they have once 
begun? The robust vigorous people of Eliza- 
beth's time, who wrote robust verse, and saved 
England, and worried Spain, and defied the 
Pope, all in a sturdy way, did not drink tea, 
but ale and sherry. I must admit that they 
were scrofulous, scorbutic, and grey when quite 
young; I do not say that they were more 
vig-orous because they did not drink tea, but I 
throw it out. 
Students have written eloquently on tea, They 
describe its influence as risinri to the br
in in a 
calming, balmy way; quieting, clearing. I am, 
however, suspicious of a beverage that has 
sllch rapid influences on the brain. It may 
h
ve after results too, may it not? As for ale, 
, II we all know what that does; it fills, fattens, and 
cheers, in an open straightforward way. 
i I Nervous and brain diseases are now the pre- 


dominant diseases, thanks to railwav travellin.... 
the fretting cares of money-makin; and soci
i 
ambition, In the time of the G

rges, when 
the stomach was worked more than the brain 
and every London club could boast its cluste; 
of six bottle men-in 
he days of.gout-producing 
port and gross eatmg--o-astnc disease was 
more prevalent. Take a gaUery of old portraits 

nd you will at once pick out the men of th
 
gastric age, small eyes, red cheeks, three chins, 
short necks, stocky beefy men, of the Admiral 
Keppel, Alderman Beckford, Charles James Fox 
type. Now, I ask anyone did those drinkrrs 
of port think of the gout, or consider '.1. hether 
Portuguese wine, plus the brand.v, was healthy? 
No, They bowed to tyrannous King Custom 
in a fine stupid old obstinate way, and left the 
gout and theÍ1' estates to their punier children. 
In the old times, when Scotland traded more 
directly with her old friend France, every welI- 
to-do body in the Lowlands drank claret. When 
a Bordeaux vessel came into a Scotch port, the 
town crier went round with a cask of wine in a 
cart and sold stoups of it at the door to anyone 
who hailed him. Now, claret is a rarity, and 
the small lairds drink endless toddy. Can that 
great change in diet have taken place without 
some corresponding- changes in the national 
constitution. No, I say again; yet who heeds 
a change so vital? Did not Spain go down 
when she took to chocolate? Have not the 
Russians grown tame on tea and to baceo ? 
Their politiCal system can have nothing to do 
with it. Very well, then-and yet they call me 
testy when I complain of the folly of blindly 
and unthinkingly following new fashions. 
New fashions in dress produce new disease!;. 
Diphtheria, that infectious form of sore-throat, 
is said to have originated in the modern custom 
of wearing low, turn-down collars, instf'ad of 
the old stiff white walls, which now mark so 
cOllspicuouslythe middle-aged man. The national 
throat, guarded for so many centuries by ropes 
of muslin, black velvet solitaires, lace collars, 
and other knick-knacks, was suddenly stripped 
of all its defences, and thrown open to all the 
rude winds of the English year. The result 
blossoms out in the disagreeable form of diph- 
theria, nature's terrible warning of the danger, 
and simultaneous correction of the folly. To 
be sure, I have heard that the fashion of high 
shirt-collars lmd something to do with hiding 
marks of disease in the neck and face. But I 
don't believe it. 
There is one comfort, that if new diseases 
come in, old diseases die out. 'Vhere is the 
leprosy of the middle ages, now we wear linen 
shirts? Where is the plague of London? 
Where the sweating-sickness, and the black 
death, and the "stop-gallant"? Even the ague 
is on its last legs, and I trust the time may 
come when, mackintosh getting cheaper and 
more durable, an English labourer may grow old 
without being bent double by rheumatism, or 
tortured and twisted and cmmped till his legs 
get as thin as German flutes. 
It is rather a humiliating fact that semi- 
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'" \agi'
 drus more sensibly and more to the In the next Tf'ign. this Sf.. 1Ï-tur. /I fc 11 _ J.y 
purpo than civilised nations. The negro's to a jaunty Italian or Frt nell Cd;J-a cr' \ '1\..t 
wa;
tb.mJ, the 
outh Ameriean's poncho. the tartlct, !!'arnishLJ \"ith lace, allli tuhe<<l with a 
Russian's \\oolly coat, aTe perfect tor their &iu fe.lther-the cap that (\crJoo,-I y ' u
 in 
special purpu;:!('s. .Hut \\ hat 
ïji ","ould wear the Huguenots. Square, tow-padd i. II , and 
our blael hat? What aboriginal \\-oulrl not dance short slashed coats, accompanied this c p.. 
on it in sheerdisgustCul contempt? It is co
tly,. The alert. \i"acious. sen"ible ag-e of l:,i l- lh 
frail, leb in the rain. does not leep out the sun, hrou
ht in a sPJlsible dre-.J: an alert ti
ht-fittmg 
attracts the\\- ind, is unfit to tr.lvcl or to sleep doublet. a short energetic cloak, sen
lble shoe,. 
in, is ugl.v. uncomfortable, cold. 
et has existed knee-breeches. that set off the fo t and left 
now ill full fashion for some seventy years- the If'g at full liberty to storm C.ldiz or follow 
f'\ t'r sinee the First Consul's time, in fact-and Raleigh up a ship's side. :Still it \V.lS a luxuri( us 
i defies all reformation. Stupid type of Chinese dress. expensi\ e, leeping apart class(;s. too 
chang-elessness that it is. It has spread over all much belacrd and beje\\elled. Charlc the Fir
 's 
Europe. and reigns predominant wherever civi- reign, or rather the prO!rI'ess of free thou
ht and 
lisation is. the inùependence of the middle cla
s. led to a 
The history of English dress is an epitome of more sombre and Spanish style of drf' s. sad- 
human folly; old satirists of centuries past dened here and there by the 
eruples of Puri- 
laugh at us for our caprice and imitativeness. tanism. With Charles the Second, Wf" aban- 
'Veal \Va
 s copied the }'rench in dress, and the doned lace collars, and became more sober in 
Italians in music. Our armour \\as the only colours. With \\ illiam we grew Dutch, ga"e 
real dress that \\-as thorou
hly adar.ted to its up silks and velvets and frequent changes, for 
purpose, and that nc\ er changed tlll a change square - sI..irted cloth coats. square - cut shoes, 
\\ as indispensable either for splendour or de- heavy jack-boots, and lace cravat
. 
fence. The knight never ceased adding scale And. here a word on \\igs. .\. certain king 
and plate, till he grew into a perfect lobster of of moderate intellect and considerable ambition, 
steel-dangerous to others, but himself impelle- vice, and intolerance. becomes bald. He adopts 
traLìe. Unfortunately, just as this result was a flowing black wig. and henceforth for one 
attained. in came gunpowder, and blew all the hundred and thirty years or so, people sh'l\e 
strong men in arm our away. their hair in order to \\ ear other people's fleeces. 
People \\-ho wore ",igs and hoops could not for which they ha\"e to give forty and fifty 
ntTord to laugh at any oue, but we reformed and quineas. How few people questioned t l . . \\\;;- 
sf'nsible people can now venture to smile at <tom of this? It was not till after George the 
those Poli:.h boots of Richard tbe Second's time. Third came to reign that wigs began to die out, 
"hose toes. a yard long, "ere fastened with and at abont the .French Revolution time they 
sih'er chains at the knees; and at the horned slo\\ly passed a\\ay. let e\en no\\-, do not 
head-dress of Edward the Third's reign. that judges and barristers still wear those ab ur- 
drove some learned prelatcs almost to lll
anity. dities. and rejoice in them, and flourish them in 
Richard thc Second's time was, indeed. the eo- our eyes. and shake them at each other in heats 
ronation time of dandyism. for then men wore of verbal baUle? 
long' jagged sleeves. and robes glittering with The French Revolution made the first real 
heraldic deviccs, and they rioted in parti-co- sensible improvements in dress. It took from 
loured hose, one leg red. and the other blue, us the muslin bolster. and gave' u') blark silk 
and hung silver bells to thrir tunics. and gene- neckerchiefs; it threw away the old head wi", 
rally maðe consummate fools of themseh.es, but for real li\ing hair; it 
tarted the swallow-taJ 
in a splendid and gorg-eous manner. coat and trousers; it abolished the cocked-hat; 
Iu Edward the Third's magnificent reign. and tossed a\\ay the sword. 
ho\\rver, people dressed sensibly enough. The And here a word about the sword. Xever 
li!;ht surtout with the jewelled belt, the useful was a more mischievous custom tolerated in a 
hood. \\ere as becomin
 as they were \\-ell civilised country than that of civilians habitually 
im ruted; the hood especially, was a most ad. carrying swords. It was not because highway- 
mir.lb!e adaptation of old classic dress, and will men rendered the suburbs of London danf;crous 
ne\"er die out. It is still much used on the by night. that swords were worn. It was be- 
Continent. and. only lately, hoods hwe been cause it was the custom, as it had been the cus- 
uni\ ersally introduced into the costume of the tom. \\- ithout reason. and originating no one 
Russian army. kl1C\\ why. From the time of Elizabeth. to 
In Henry tbe Sevcnth's time. Flemish tradt' that of George the Third, when the cu
tom, a 
led to our adoption of those half Oriental head little bcfore the }'rench Ue\olution, died out, 
robes, !-o heavy, 
rave, and voluminous, that one hundreds of bra\"e but hot-brained young men 
s I in ,. an E
 CK'S picturc"', and in the chef- (the very flo","er of England) perished in duels, 
d'æuHe of Quentin Matsys. This head tire has for the most part resulting from this sensc:
 s 
a turh.m-liI..e border, it ri eS in huge bag-like custom. Take up any book of our criminal 
folds over the head, or f.lUs in cumbrous drapcr) trials of the sword-bearing times, and you will 
upon the robed shoulders. It ga\ e a certain find it full of trial:. for manslaughter. ori inll- 
dl!{nity to the largc fle
h, noses .lnd grim hard ting simply in this habit of \\ caring S\\ orus. 
(.lrcs of that great pre-Lutheran epoch. It typi- A party of young men met at a city Ì1.\ ern. 
th:d the solid heads it covercd. They emptied sc\cral bottles of claret, and tl n 
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began gambling. A quarrel ensued, One whips service. A message to Congress from 1Yash- 
oft. his wig awl tosses it in the face of anot.her. ingtoll procurcd at the sallie time the passing 
There is a rush to the swords that have been of the first Foreign Enlistment Act of America. 
hung upon the wall. There is a riot of swords, This act made it high misdemeanour, with a 
a swift stinging thrust, and one poor lad reels penalty of fine and imprisonment, to be (, know- 
against the wainscot, his hand to his side. The illgly concerned in the furnishing, fitting out, 
waiters rush up with fresh lights, and find. or arming" of any vessel with intent that it 
that one of the genllemen in the bluc parlo
r shall be employed by any foreign prince, or 
has been run through in the scuftle, and IS state, colony, district, or people, for ag!:!;ression. 
already past the help of surgeon. The n1Urd
rs, against any other prince, or state, &c., with 
also, were innumerable that arose from passIOn- whom the United States were at pcace, It 
ate men in a moment of frenzy, of malice, envy, b
came high misdemeanour, also, with a fine 
hatred, or jealousy, suddenly resorting to the of a thousand instead of ten thousffild dollars, 
deadly weapons carried at their sides. and a penalty of one 
 ear's instead of three 
A noxious and ridiculous custom has al- years' imprisonment, for any person within the 
ready attained the age of sixt.y years. Need I limits of the United States to augment the 
say I allude to the swallow-tailed coat and the force of an armed vessel belonging to a state at 
evening dress suit P 1Vas ever such a grim, war with any other state that was at peace 'Tith 
ugly, undertaker's costume ever devised P But the Americans. The act further provided the 
110! it '"' as not devised by anyone; it grew?y collectors of customs with authority" to detain 
degrees into a custom. Noone introduced It, any vessel manifestly built for warlike purposes, 
no one invented it, it is merely the old George of which the cargo shall principally consIst of arms 
the Third coat sloped away until no front is and munitions of war, when the number of men 
left, and then dyed black. In the Walpole days shipped on board, or other circumstances, shall 
who would have dreamed of abolishing colour: render it probable" that such ve
sel is meant to 
a thing that all humanity delights in, or limiting cruise or commit hostilities upon any people 
the material of dress coats to cloth? The with whom the United States are at peace, until 
modish people who went then to masquerades, the decision of the President he had thereon, or 
and to Ranelagh, and the Pantheon, wore silk a bond gi,Tell. Such was the first American 
: I and velvet coats, maroon, cinnamon colour, claret, Foreign Enlistment Act of seventeen 'ninety- 
olive green, and sllch hues, and their waistcoats four, so far as it concerned the fitting out of 
were silver laced or tambour worked. I do not privateers. Its provisions were incorporated in 
say these garments should be revived; but I do tbe new act of eighteen 'eighteen, anù our own 
say that in right of their cheerful contrasts and Foreign Enlistment Act of a year later nearly 
varieties of hues, the people who wore them corresponds with it. 
were in better taste t.han we, their self-satisfied Our Enulish act, like the Americall, was 
descendants, are. passed whe
 occasion called for it. In eighteen 
What use are the swallow tails? Are they 'seventeen the people of England sympathised 
beautiful? Do they help us to steer ourselves? with the revolt of the Spanish colonies in South 
They render the coat lighter and less in the way America ao-ainst their mother country, Spain 
when we are dancing, or when we are in a cro,", d, complained that material aid against her was 
and that is the most that can be said for them. sent openly by British subjects; transports were 
Black, too, is good for the complexion, and chartered to carry ammunition, ships of "ar were 
wears well; it levels us all to one broad even prepared in our ports, not only did English 
class, and admits of no vulgar assertion of officers go out, but organised regiments of men 
wealth or rank. were formed and despatched. The English 
O'overnment forbade by proclamation the de- 

patch of supplies to either belligerent. But it 
THE CRUISE OF THE AL
\BAMA. was doubted whether our existing laws ap- 
plied to unrecognised governments, and whetl1er 
TOWARDS the close of the last century, when British subjects aiding Spanish colonists w
l"e 
the United States ",ere young, and their friend liable to penalty under the statute law. To lll- 
France was at war with England, a treaty be- sert a clause in the old act disposing of this 
tween the French and American republics was doubt, and to remit the old common law penalty 
madc to include a clause that forbade the ene- of death for enlisting in foreign service without 
mies of France to fit out privateers in American license (a penalty that prevented juries from 
ports. The French interpreted this as their convicting), the Foreign E.nlistment Act. now in 
own right in such ports to fit out, arm, and man force with us was passed ill the year eIghteen 
II privateers for harassing the commerce of Eng- 'nineteen. Its seventh section is to the e(reet 
i land, then at peace with the United States. The that if any person in any part of his 
Iajes
y's 
Americang'overnment denied the assumed right, dominions, here or beyond the seas, shall wIth. 
and demanded at Paris the recal of :M. Genet, out royal license "equip, furnish, fit out, or 
the representative of France in the Ullited arm," or procure to be dittoed, ?r shall.kn
w- 
States, by whom it was being not only asserted ingly aid, assist, or be concerned ill the dlttomg 
but acted upon. He "as fitting out and arming of any vessel to be employed by any sor
 of 
vessels, providing commissions for them, and people, or real or assumed government, agamst II 
enlisting American citizens for land and sea any other ditto at peace with England, "as a 
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tnn port or store .hip, Ir wn.u intcn tn crui e 
or romlllit h( IIIÍl.J. . or skill 1 Jue or 
ddi\ er any coO\mi:islon for any ship or ve ,el 
wi' h Iï....1 mter t. 
uch ofl'Lndc:r sh.dl be d m d 
guilty of a nll"J... Ilr 1l0U h " 
ll be puni:!!hed 
wit I fine and impri" mnlt ,au 1 the \( " "i h 
\T' .fev r muy belor)? to, or be 011 board of it. 
shull be f"drlft'd. .\lId it shall be l.lwful for any 
ofli"'er of his 'l.ljt>Lty' C.lsto,u'\ or exci<;e, or any 
offi"'
r of his )hje...t y's now), el,lpowered to male 
seizure uuder ni tin... In" s of trade and n
\ i
a- 
tlOlI, to make seizure accordingly. Ncither the 
Amcriran 1I0r the .E1I!;lish acts "ere founded on 
all "'ation of the selling and building of vessels. 
l\t'ithcr act, therefúl"t>, contained words that for- 
bid thr c')mmerce of building and elling, if a 
trader really can build and sell" ithout ha\ ing 
equipped, furnished, litted out, or armed for 
purposes of ,var. Here is the place in tlæ act 
throllgh "hich the coach and four g-oes. 
Hit herto no conviction has be n sustained 
und('r oUl" O\Yll 
'oreign .Enli
tmrnt Act, althoug-h 
of ldte it has become nece
sary tll.tt Ihe English 
government hould seck to enforce all its provi- 
sions, aud a case has arisen, that of the Alrx- 
nndrn, in which a hard battle at law has been 
fought, It is argued on behalf of the pocket of 
the .E1I
li
h shipbuilder, that he may take orders 
of any belligerent 
ithout any regard for the use 
to '\\hich his goods are to be put, and leave only 
the belligerent aillI\H
rable for his ho!)tile intent. 
It is argued that the Americans, unrler their 
own act, e!)tabh
hed a convenient precedent in 
the case of the Santi...sima Trinidad. This 
vessel \\ as fi rst built at .B.1ltimore as a pri \ at eer 
against En
land, when England ami America 
were at war. In eighteen '8ixteen she was 
owned by American citizens, who sent her from 
Baltimore, with a car!;\'o of munitions of "ar and 
t\\ehe !\"uns, o"t('n
ihly to the north-" est coast, 
but re.lilv to help .Burnos Ayres, then in revolt 
a
ainst Spain. Arrived at Buenos A vres, she 
,,<IS sold nominally to the captain who 
 took her 
out, who tllf'realter commanded her as a ship of 
\Var belon
ing to the 
o\'ernment of Buenos 
Ayres, of which republic this commander- 
Captain Cha
ter-announced to the crew that 
he had become a citizen. Here there was a ship 
of "ar carrying from an American port guns, 
munitions of war, an .American captain and a 
crew prepared to become themseh"es implements 
of \\al' iu the "crvice of a forelg-u people in Con- 
flict with a state at peace "ith the .American 

o\ernment. Hut the judgment 01 the .\merican 

upreme Court, as delivered bv 
I'.J ustiee StorY, 
was, that .. although equipI
ed as a vessel òf 
\\ ar, the Sa.ntissima '1'1 iuidad was sent to 
Hueno
 Anes on a commercial adventure. . . , 
If capturèd by a ::-panish ship of "ar during 
the VOY3
e she would h.1H' becn jU!)tly con- 
demueù as .a good prize fOl' being enf!'=lged in a 
tr.dfic pUlllshablc by the law ot nations. .Bnt 
there is nothin
 in our la\\ s, or in the law of 
nations, ,vhi<:h torLid" our citizens from sending- 
armed \essels, as 
en as mw1Ïtions of war, to 
foreign ports for sale." 
Ag1in, there wait a yet more explicit Ame1Ïcan 


de ision in th case of t1 c B :i\.Lr, whici., i 1 t J e 

f'ar tll1rty-tw(, leh, lliitimore for t 1 i...: J!wf 

t. Thuma thl owner and equip'lt r _ 
u.n 
tu'lt h
 II::II. Baltimore to lool.. for fUllus to .u- 1 
and 1 u' p her fur a priviiteerir rr crui 
"'lle law,' tid tll
S dr . iun, 'dOf n 
J>r')hi
it armed Vf')" Is bellJu '-
 to cihz "U 
uf th... t; nited 
t dtf"S from sllllmg out of our 
pl)rts; it only requirM owners t') ,rivf' e- 
eurit... (a.. W88 doue in the pre'K.ut ca .) that 
sucb ve cis shall not be employed b if to II 
commit hos. :J:ti4!1 a
ainst fore. a pf)wers at- 
peace with the United :States. lüe c III c' 
are not authori
ed to detain vessel, alt hn\. 1 
manilestly buil for warhke purpose', and ab .1t 
to depart from the "Lnited 
tnte unit: j cir- 
cumstances shall render it probable that such 
vessrls are intended to be employed 6!1 tlte 
own & to commit ho
tilities a!;ainst ')me fore.
n 
power at peace with the United t:tates. All the 
latitude, therefore, nece'iSary for commercial pur- 
POSl,S is given to our citizens, and they are re- 
strained only frolll such acts as an- ealcul"ted 
to involve the country in war." This is all in 
direct defiance to the spirit of the law, but the 
way to such interpretation of it
 leHer, st.y the 
.English builder3 of the Alabama and the Alexa 1- 
dra, was shown to them in America. The,. ouly 
follo" cd it. 
'fhe Alabama was built bv the 
hssrs. LaÏ1d, 
of .Dir1..enhcad, under the n
lme of 
o. 290, for 
use as a Confederate \ essel of war, and co t, in- 
cluding }>rovisions enough for a four moutb' 
\oyage, In U. S. money, two hundred and fifty- 
five tuousand dollars. She is a barque-rig tI 
wooden propeller of rather more than a. thous..wd 
tons rcgistf'r, about two hundred and h\ el.ty 
feet long, and seventeen deep, with two bon- 
zontal engines of thlee hundrcd horse-po\\ cr, 
and stowage for three hundred and fifty tons of 
coal. '1'he main-deck is pierced for Ì\\che gun 
 
and the berth-deck able to accommocl'lte a hun- 
dred and twenty men. Intelligence ha\ ing been 
received that on a certain morning tl'e CU
tOU1- 
house officers \\ auld be prepared to board aud 
detain this vessel under the provisions of the 
l'oreign Enlistment Act, on the same morning, 
the twent:.-ninth of July, eighteen'sixty-h\o, 
before the custom-house officers 'H' c rL dy for 
t heir seizure, thl, 't el, startin
 three or four 
days before its appointed time, steanH..d out 
,Üth some half-dozen ladies all board, ineluJw
 
two daug-hlers of the builder, and some Rcnt1t:- 
men of Liverpool, who were takcn as a blind, 
ostensibly upun a trial trip. But in lIoellra 
Ihy the hOlid'lY p...rty was tram:ferred to a 

tea.n-tug, and there thc ve el remained sillp- 
ping hanl1s as bounlÌ to K as au of the lla.ha.lIldS. 
Xo guns had been placed on board at Li"f'rpo\'l. 
The new \\ar sh..amcr "ent filbt to the i
'.Lld of 
l'erccira, ill the .A
ores, where .she a\ _ d tLe 
arri\al of her arm.unent. }'irst camc t' A:.!'ri- 
pina of Loudon, with four thirty-two POli;11U r 
broadside guns, and t\\O pi\ot guns, a Sl1ty- 
eight pounder solid-shot gu.n, and a hnnd
d- 
pounder rifle gun, besides g"unpo\\Jer, Eutidd 
rifles, two caStS of pistols, shot, 5 11, duJot l 
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munitions of ,var, coal, and all the clotbing for companion-hatch, and on sÏ!rnin!!', the men re- 
the men. 'Vhile these were being transferred, cei, ed either two montJls' ray "in advance, or 
there arrived also the screw steamer Bahama, one month's wages and a half-pay note," 
"itb more stores, two thirty-two pounders, all According to this man's list, while the chief 
the guns bein
 furnished by Fawcett, Preston, officers of the Alabama were transatlantic, ouly 
and Co" of Liverpool, and a the-proof chest four or fixe 'chief petty officers and one seaman 
containing fifty thousand dollars in English of the si
ty-six men forming the petty officers 
sovereigns, and the same amount in bank bills; and seamen of the crew 
ere from the Con- 
Jlaving on board also the future officers of t he federate States. forty-six. heing En
lish, and ten 
newly - built privateer, Commander Raphael Scotch, Irish, or "Welshmen, besides here and 
Semmes and officers of the Confederate steamer there a German or a Portuguese. 
Sumter. On Sunday, the twenty-fourth of The Alabama was one of t\"O privateer vessels 
August, 'sixty-two, Captain Semmes formally built in England at t.he same time and at the 
took command of the Confederate States cost of the Confederate government, by order 
steamer Alabama, eight guns. John Latham, of the same agent, Captain Bullock. The other 
who was among the crew of the Bahama who privateer, the Oreto, afterwards caUed the 
signed articles'to serve as a fireman on board FI.orida, also contrived to elude Custom House 
the Alabama, and who being afterwards dis- seIzure, 
missed from the ship made depositions at Liver- Of life on board the Alabama we have a livel.y 
pool to the United States consul, of which copies sketch Ül a pamphlet published at Liverpool, 
were forwarded to the British government. thus describing, through the brief and busine5s-like 
describes the manner of the start: journal of an officer on board-the acting 
"On Sunday, the 24th of August, Captain master's mate-The Cruise of the Alabama, from 
Semmes came on board the Bahama, and called her Departure from Liverpool until her Arrival 
us under the bridge, he himself and the officers at the Cape of Good Hope. 
standing on the bridge; he addressed us and said: On the day following that SUl'lday, the twenty- 
'''Now, my lads, there is the ship (pointing fourth of August, 'six tv-two, 011 which Captain 
to the Alabama); 'she is as fine a vessel as ever Semmes took formal cõmmand of the ship, the 
floated; there is a chance which seldom offers cruise was begun. Brigs, barques, and brigan- 
itself to a British seaman, that is, to make a tines were chased, and one was boarded, but 
little money. I am not going to put you along- they showed French or Portuguese colours, and 
side of a frigate at first; but after I have got the first prize was not taken until the fifth of 
you drilled a little, I ,yill give you a nice little September, when a ship showing American 
fight.' He said, 'There are only six ships that colours was boarded, and proved to be the 
I am afraid of in the United States navy.' He Ochmulgee, whaler, of :Martha's Vineyard, with 
said, '1Y e are going to burn, sink, and destroy a valuable sperm whale fast alongside. Posses- 
thc commerce of the United States; your prize- sion was taken of her, her crew and all desirable 
money will be divided proportionately according stores being transferred to the Alabama. Only 
to each man's r3.nk, something similar to the the American-born prisoners were ironed. Next 
English navy,' Some of the men objected, day this prize was burnt, and the schooner 
being Kaval Reserve men, Captain Semmes Starlight, of Boston, with passengers from Fasal 
said, 'Never mind that, I will make that all to Flores was chased and captured. On tllc 
right; I will put you in English ports where next day but one the passengers and crew of 
you can get 
 our book signed eH
ry three the captured schooner were landed at Flores 
months.' He then said, 'There is 
Ir. Kell 011 from the Alabama, and on that day chase was 
the deck, and aU tbose who are desirous of going given to the barque Ocean RO\Ter, of .1'\" ew 
with me let them go aft. and give Mr. KeIl thcir London, with a valuable cargo of whale 011 on 
names.' A great many went aft, but some rc- board. Prisoners and stores having been tran- 
fused, A boat came from the Alabama. and shipped, the Rover was scuttled, but her buoyant 
those who had agreed to go went on board. cargo kept her above water. Kext day the 
Captain Semmes and the officers went on board, barque Alert, of Kew Bedford, was found not 

Ir. Low, the fourth lieutenant, then appeared alert enoucrh to escape capture, and a bonfire 
in uniform, and he came on board the Bahama, 'YaS made 
f the Alert, and of t he Ocean Rover, 
endeavouring to induce the men to COllle for- and of the schooner Starlight. On the same 
ward and join, and he succeeded in getting the day there was another schooner taken, English 
best part of us. I "as one who went at the cüÌours having, ill each case of capture, been 
last minute. 'Vhen I got on hoard the Ala- shown bv the Alabama till the boarding officer 
bama, I found a great number of men that had was on the lost ves5el's deck. 
gone on board of her from Liverpool. Captain Ha,"ing landed prisoners at Flores, and re- 
Semmes then addressed us on hoard the Ala- ceived a vjsit from the governor, the Alabama 
bama, and Captain Butcher ,,"as there also, who sailed again, captured, on the 13th, an American 
had taken the .essel out. Captain Semmes said brigantine, the Altamaha, of Sippican, a
Id 
n 
he hoped we all should content ourselvcs and be the day following the whali
lg 
hip B.enJRllllll 
comfortable one amongst another; but any of Tucker, of New Bedford. The Journalist, 
ho 
you that thinks he cannot stand to his gun I was on this occasion boarding officer, de
crJbes 
don't want. He thcn ealled the purser, and I here the Alabama's usual way of pouncmg as 
such as agreed to serve signed articles on the sea-hawk on the sea-pigeons. 
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"11th. 1.30 .\.11. G:n'e ch
 e to a sail 011 
lee-bow. 2.31) A Y., fired a gun for her to 
hea\ e to. D:u-kness prcvented us knowin
 who 
she was, so I \\ eut on board to examine her 
papers. and which, if Yankee, I was to si
nal it 
and heave to until daylight. ,\ h'\t I did on 
boardin'j this ve!el '..as the course usually 
adopted in faling prize,. Pulling- under his 
stern I sa..y it was the \\ haling' 
lllp Benjamin 
r.I.'ueker, of and from Ke\V Hedfont Gaining 
the quarter-deck, J was welcomed with out- 
stretched hands. In answer to lilY questions, 
the captain told me her name, port. of registry, 
&c. &c.. of all ..\ hieh I \\ as prevIously aware. 
1 then told him that he was a prize to the Con- 
fcderate f'lates steamer Alabama, ordering him 
to put his clothes in one trunl, allowing the 
mates and men one bag each-all na\ igation 
bools amI instruments being left bchind. At 
daylight sent the captain and crew \\ ith the 
shIp's papers and lUf!'gage to the AI,thama. 1 
then examined the ship, and finding some cases 
of stores, they \\ ere transferred to our ship, 
'l'ht: preparations to firc her \\ ere soon made, so 
that after seeing her well fired we pushed 00' 
and rcgained our vessel, the prisoners (Yankees) 
being placed in siug-le irons." 
'1\"0 days afterwards, a schooner having been 
captured, the crcw was taken out and put on 
shore, when, sa)s the .Alabama's acting master's 
mate. U \\e stood out to sea and madc a target of 
prize. .\fter some creditable shooting we burnt 
her." :r\ext day an .American whaler \Vas taken 
and burnt. l\ext day a barque from :r\c\V Bed- 
ford ,\ a.::i taken and burnt; so that nine vessels 
were captured aud burnt by the Alabama in the 
first month of her cruising. 
On the third of October capture was made of 
the ship Brilliant, of :r\ew lork, on her way to 
Liverpool, with a cargo of grain and flour. 
Capture had alread) been made on the same 
nlOrning of "\n American vessel, the Emily 
Farnum, \\ ilh a cargo fouud to be neutral. 
All prisoners were, therefore, put on board the 
Emily farnum, And she \\ as sent on her \-oyage 
to Li\ erpool. But the Brilliant, \Vii h all the 
corn in her, \\ as burnt. .. It seemed," said the 
diarist, "a fearful thing- to burn such a cargo as 
the Brilliant had. \\ hen I thought how the opera- 
I tives in the cotton districts would have danced 
with joy had thl'v it shared amongst them." And 
then he adds: "This evening, quite une"pectedh., 
I I we \\ ere called to general quarters, going through 
all the evolutions in quite a masterly manncr. 
Sounded fire-alarm, manned pumps as for a 
I leak, called away boarders, and went through 
everything expected to be done in action. After 
this, e\ cry :Friday c\ ening, \\ hen practicable, 
.....a
 set ap:u t for general quarters." Three 
da) s later, ,mother vv,,"cl, with a lar
e cnr
o of 
grain and nOllr,. The ,,- ave Crest, of X e\V lork, 
bound to Cardiff, was captured. Her captain 
asserted that the cargo was .English, but as he 
had no papers to pro\"'e it she was made a prize. 
Crew haviug' been transferred, all hands \\ere 
called to quarter, and there were two rounds of 
shell-firing at the prize before she \\ :'5 burnt. 


On the same da.., before midni
ht. an Americ.t.n 
In'i!!,mtine, the Dunkirk, also ðour laden, was 
added to the number of thc victims, and among 
the crew of tht Dunkirk was IdL..en one George 
l'orrrst. "ho wns recognised by a seamau on 
hoard the Alabamd as a d('
erter from the 
Confederate States steamer Sumter. T\fO 
days after" ard
, a glnin-l,tdcll I>hiladelphia "hip. 
the 'fonawanda, was captured, and a court- 
marlial \\ as held on George 
'orr
t, the sen. 
tcnce being' that all pay. prize-moncy, &e.. due 
to him bc forfeited; that he fulfil Ins term of 
service, and forfeit all pay, excepting such as is 

ufficient to provide necessary clothin
 and 
libcrty monev." Of this man, the oflic"r's 
diary record; that, about a month later, he 

lippcd down a cable, swam to a boat, and rc- 
turned 011 board with a great quantity of 
pirits, 
co and handed it round to the crew. :md all un. 
known to a single officer, he not tasting a drop 
himielf-thus showin!.: that hi;) aim W:l,:) to cause 
a mutiny on board. Those of the men that \\erc I 
inflated. or rather infuriated, "ith liquor. \\ cre I 
placed in double irons. with a fcw exctptions; 
these, in addition to iroll
, were gagged, and 
bucket after buclet of water thro\\ n 0\ er them, 
until they became partially sober. A short time 
pre\-iously one man had been stabbed severely 
111 the arm. The officers and some of the petty 
o
cers were fully armed-the captain having 
gIven orders to that effect, and to cut down the 
tirst man that hesitated to obey nn order. The 
scoundrel Forrest \Vas triced up in the mizen 
rigging two hours on and 1\\0 off." 
A \\ eek after this, "on the tweuty-;)i'\lh of 
K 0\ ember." the officer':) diary records: ".\.11 
hands aft to muster. Sentcnce of gLneral court- 
martial read to prisoner." The 
entence \\as, 
that Georgc Forrest, A.B., forfeit all pay, prize- I , 
money, &e., due to him; that all wearing dp- 
parel (e"tcept what belonged to him "hen 
previously captured) be ta1..cn from him, and 
that. he be ignominiously di
missed the suip and 
serVlCC, placed in the hands of the ma;)ter of 
arms, and put on shore at the i
tmd of l3lan- 
quilla. '1'0 the account thus givcn by an officer 
of the Al.,bama, we shall add the \ ersion of the 

ame incident as given by the ex-fireman, John 
Latham, in hi.. information against the ves
el 
on \\ hich he had 5e1"\ cd : 
"There was a man of the name of Georg-e 
Forrest, who one of the mid
hipmen reco,;,nised 
as having been a seaman on board the Sumter, 
and had deserted. He was brought on board to 
Captain Semmcs. \\ho told him that if hc be- 
haved well he should have his pay and prl7e- 
money as the other men, but that he h,lll a right 
to detaiu him throughout the war without pa, mg 
him a cent. Forre..t was retained on bo.trd the 
Alabama, \Vas frequently punished by having his 
hands and leg-s fastened to the ri
!ril1g', th
 
punishment being known as the · sl?read caglE', 
and he \\ ould be kept in this positIon for four 
hours at a time. and this was done at least 
Í\\ enh- time." and at last they ironcd his Ie-s 
and n
ms and sent him on shore on a desolate 
island cilled Blallquilla, some t \\ 0 hundred 
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miles from the mainland, and left him. The 
crew" subscribed some seventcrIl pounds, un- 
known to Captain Semmes, which" e gave him, 
in the hope of its being some iuduccment to 
a ,"essel to take him off." 
Blanquilla is a little harren island in the 
Caribbean Sea, much .i::.ited by turtles, and 
inhabited by three men who keep goats and 
go fishing. It has also a harbour visited by 
ships. 
How tIlC Alabama took and destroyed the 

hnche5ter, laden with wheat and cotton, from 
New York; how she took eighty thousand dol- 
lars ransom for the Tonawanda, which had 
s
\ enty _{hoe passengers on board, who, says the 
diarist officer, "testified in rathcr a ludicrous 
manner (to me) their joy at their deliverance;" 
how the good ship rode out a squall; how she 
capturcd the Lafayette, grain laden; for the 
captain, although he, too, said that his cargo 
was English, had no papers to prove it; how 
the prisoners, "ho had been li\'ing under a tent 
rigged for them on the maindeck, were, in con- 
sideration of cold weather, put below in the 
forward fire-room, it being vacated for that 
purpose, and the fires kindled in the after one 
instead; how it angered the men of the Alabama 
to read in the American papers, taken from the 
Lafayette, tuat they treated their prisoners worse 
than dogs; how, presently afterwards, more 
papers were taken from another prize, a schooner 
from New York, on her way, grain laden, to 
Glasgow, and when "we read the infamous 
assertions made by the captain of the Brilliant 
with respect to our treatment of prisoners, a 
conviction was forced upon every mind that 
kindness extended to them was completely 
thrown away;" how, two days afterwards, an 
American barque was taken, and two days after 
that the brigantine Baron de Custine, which 
"was ransomed on condition that she took charge 
of and landed all the Alabama's prisoners; how 
also the Alabama took and bnrnt several more 
vessels, we read in the officer's journal of the 
cruise, until the anchorage of the privateer in 
the harbour of Port Royal, Martinique, when its 
officers and crew had a most cordial reception 
from the inhabitants, hoth civil and military. 
There the United States war steamer San Ja- 
cinto, fourteen guns, was on the look-out for 
the audacious rebels. Her commander was 
warned by the governor at Port Royal that the 
San Jacinto must either come in and anchor, in 
which case she was bound to remain till twenty- 
four hours after the Alabama had left, or she 
must remain on the watch three miles out at 
sea. He chose the latter course. The Alabama 
slippcd out unobserved, and the San Jacinto 
continued her blockade during the next four 
days after the Alabama had departed. Having 
met at Blauquilla the vessel that brought her a 
fresh supply of coals, the Alabama set to work 
again, and, omitting' note of small captures, her 
next notable prize was made on the 7th of De- 
cember, in the United States mail steamer 
Arid, running from New York to Aspinwall. 
" The steamer turned and made for oft The 


order was then givcn to train and fire the pivot 
gUlls at her; a second order was gi\'en to fire 
at her smo1.c-stack. In the position she then 
was, lu'r foremast was in a line" ith the smoke- II 
stack. Both guns were then fired, one shot of 
which struck the foremast about ten feet from 
the deck, taking away ho.thirds of it, the stick I 
still stal.lding; fortunately, they did not explode 
at the time, else the carnap-c amongst the pas- 
sengers "ould have been frightful. She then I 
hove to. A boat ,,-as sent on board, and the 
captain brought on board us with his papers. 

hree boxes of specie, a twenty-four pound 
rIfled gun, one hundred and twenty-five new 
rifles, si>..teen swords, and about on
 thousand 
rounds of am
nunition, were quicklv transferred 
to our vessel, there being on board 
one hundred 
an
 
orty officers and men (marines) going out 
to Jom the United States Pacific squadron, and 
about fh-e hundred passengers, men, "omen, 
and children, severaillaval and milit.ary officers 
being also on board. The militarv were paroled. 
On boarding, the marines were ròund drawn up I 
in fighting order. From the captain of the 
steamer 1 learnt that the marine officers first II 
advised the surrender of the vessel. The 
Yankees said that they had 1I0t the remotest 
idea we should dare show ourselves in that part I 
of the world..' 
As there were women and children among the 
passengers, it was resolved to land them at 
Jamaica, but from a vessel afterwards boarded, I 
it was learnt that yellow fever had broken out 
at Jamaica, so it was dctermined to ransom the 
Ariel and let her go. Just at that time an acci- 
dent had happened to the machinery of the 
Alabama, but the crippled state of the capt.or 
was carefully kept secret, and afterwards the 
engineers worked night and day at the repairs. 
The next event of note in the story of the 
Alabama's cruise was her fight on Sunday, the 
cleventh of January, 'sixty-three, '" ith the 
Federal gunboat Hatteras, carrying nine guns. 
This was one of seven "ar vessels sent to re- 
capture Galveston, and her battle at sea wit.h 
the Alabama, twenty-eight miles from Galveston, 
was, between t"o steamers ont at sea, the first 
yard-arm action of the civil war. Says the 
diarist: 
"At G.30, the strange steamer hailed and 
asked, '.What steamer is that ?' "r e replied (in 
order to be certain who he was) 'Her 1\Iajesty's 
steamer Petrel!' 'What steamer is that?' Two 
or three times wc asked the question, until we 
heard, ' This is the United States steamer -,' 
not hearing the name, However, United States 
was sufficient. As no doubt e
isted as to bel' 
character, we said, at 6.35, that this was the 
'Confederate States steamer Alabama,' accom- 
panying the last syllable of our name with a 
shell rÌred over him. The signal being given, 
the other guns took up the refrain, ana a tre- 
mendous volley from our whole broadside gi\"en 
to him, every shell striking her side, the shot 
striking being J.istinctly heard on. board our 
vessel, and thus found that she \vas Iron. 
"TLe enel-ilY replied, and thc action became 
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I. A h rD, spiritrd firin f ' was 10: 
L 
LI fl\1} [11 I R, our it llUW pepperil1,., awavas 
tl I
h tht.: ,\ctinn df'pf'nded upon el h indi. 
vi lual. \utl () it did. Pi
tul:! anù riJ( wer' 
continually puurin
 fnm our quart r. I ck m("1- 
I 
c rs nau t de. By, th di ,111(" (l1I1'J
,t!' the 
l' t ')f tl li
ht, l' t b in"
 morf' than forty 
), r I., ! It" '\s a 
r,md, thounll f arful . i
ht to 
c tht' gl'ns bel"hir
 krth in the d...:'nc ß of 
the ni
ht 'I Pt'l of liVlI1
 fl,l.ue, the de..dl) 111:.. 
::
, trikil 
 the em illY with a force tlu.t we 
coull) f' 1'h('n, when the shells struck her 
..illt., and e!i!peci..a1ly thc percus:,ion on s, her 
"hol s 1 
 "as lit up, sho\\ ing' rents of five or 
six feet in len
th. Onc 
hot had just struck 
our :.mol.r-stack, and "ounded one man in the 
ch el, \\ hrn th(" encmy ceased his firin/!" and 
firnd a leI" gun, then n 
eeond, and a third. 
The ordf'r "as then given to f ('ease firing.' 
Titi, was at 6.52. A tremenùous cheerin
 eom- 
mencI'd, and it was not until e\cryboùy had 
cl.ar"d his throat to bis own satisfaction that 
silence could be obtained. \V e then hailed her, 
and in reply he stated th;\t he had surrendered, 
was on tire, and also that he was in a sinkin
 
condition. lIe then sent a bO'lt on board, and 
surrendered the United Slatn gunboat Hatteras, 
nine guns, Lieut.-Commandcr Blake, one hun- 
drcd and forty men. Boats were immeùiately 
10" f'red, and sent to her assistancc, \\ hen an 
a:,mn was gi\ en that another steamer \\ as bear- 
ir
 do. n for us. Thc bO:lts \\ere recalled and 
hOUed up, \\ hen it \\as found to be a false 
alarm. The order \\as then gi\en, 8..lÙ the boat- 
I swain and his m..Je pipf'd' All hands out boats 
to saR lifc,' and soon the prisoners were trans- 
ferred to our ship-the officers under 
uard on 
th quarter-deck and the men in single irons. 
The r nts werr then hoi:.
ed up, the battery run 
in aud eure 1, aud the main-bracc spliced, All 
hand" pipnd do" n, the enemy's vesscl sunk, and 

. stt,1med quietlv away by 
.:30, all having 
b
eIl done in Ie " than h\o hours." 
On the tWLllty-first of January the Ahb'\ma 
paroled and landed at Jamaica her prisonf'rs 
from the Hatteras, coaled, suffered some in- 
C'on\"enience from dissatisfaction in the ere". 
:-;"\ cn de
 'rtcd, and, sa.ys the diarist, "circum- 
shnces of a painful nature compelled our 
comrr"\nder, though reluctantly, to dismiss 
the payma"ter from the ship and service. After 
depri\ ing him of his S\\ ord, &c., he was sent 
from the yes cion shore The alternative of 
rf'maining on hoard, confined to his room, until 
the ship reached a Confederate port, was left 
111m." Thi, is the paymaster, Clarence Ran- 
dolph longe, who says in his depositions, 
".lly connexion "ith thf' ship tcrminated in 
Port UO\ ai, and I subsequently came to Erg- 
land," "hen he made to the :Federal authoritit s 
the d po itiul1 a
ainst the Alabama from 
w}'i,nh \\,' have alre dy quoted. 
('<..aled and pro, i:.illned, the \labama ran out, 

""lin eludil1"
 .Federal 10oJ...-out. A prize was 
t,.lcn on the third of .f'ebruarv, anot} er and 
andher "ere tak"n on the tw nt,:, -first, one on 
the t"enty-sevcnth, one on the fir..t of )'larch, 
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'r 9n th.. 8
 ,)I.d, a'10':.er m tl' 1 tho 
all<..thpr on the t" nt} -thi
, aold t... 0 0.1 tt-- 
tWt ntv-fifth, man v \"f qel bt:,.,., of ('''une, 
c d and boardd found other m.m Am 'ri("1ß, 
and lcft tc .,,0 their way, yes Is with n Itral 
car bein
 ransomed, and hayillA' the Ala- 
ban A'S paroled pri:.oner& transfern i tr them, 
other v(' 1S htin
 de troYf'd, and the Alabama 
f!e' ..ally, "hP'n not en
!!'f'd in makin
 capture, 
ctl nri!,ing her!' If as tl.e United f;'ates st "\mer I 
D.
(' h. On the tenth of April she arrived at 
It rJ1.lndo de 
Ioronha (a Brazilian pnnal spttle- 
mpllt, wh"'re 
here is pl p nty of live stocl and 
f:!ood ":lter) with a prize in tow, b .Ul v .cl, 
flying t he Confederate flag. Ua\ in
 c .Lied 
there, she again proceeded on her way, captured 
and rlestroyed n brigantine and a barqnc, 
\.merican \\ halers, on the fifteenth, and sent 
t he prisoners on shore to the number of onf' 
hundred and forty, with twent) - one da)s' 
provisions. On the twenty-fourth capture W8 
made of another whaler; on the twenty-"ixth a 
ship from 
ew York was t:ù..en and burnt; the 
captain, who h'td his wife with him, bf'ing all 
usual accommodated in the ward-room. On tb" 
third of May two more vessc.:.s were taL.en and 
destroyed; of one of them the captain had with 
lúm his wife, servant, and t", 0 children, and as I 
passeng-ers a United States consul for Chc- 
.Foo, \\ ho was taling out his wife. I 
On the eleventh of \f'tV the \Iab,ma anchored 
in Bahia harbour, her appcaranee there causin
 II 
the most inten"e e'\ci'-ement. The (; .S. consul I' 
demanded her detention; she obtained relu('t lIt I 
leave to land prisoners and get suppliec;; rf' 
ceived visitors innumerable, and sent out, It" 
the English mail-boat, a challengp to the l.:-\. 
steamer Mohican to stop ber and fight her. TI.J 
Confederate steamer Geor
ia, five gun"-, Com- 
mander :Maury, entered the I.Jarbour" hile the 
Alabama was yet there. nut the departure of 
the Alabama bcin
 ordered by the shore autho- 
rities when she had finished coaling, she rnt 
under weigh on the twt"nty-firs t of )[ay, and 
four da) s latcr captured an American ship hi.;! n 
with CO'll. 
Another capture was made on the twent
. 
ninth, another on the second of Jun<>, another 
on the fifth, of the 1'ali"man, which contained 
h\ 0 brass rilled twelve-pounders. There was no 
other capture made till that of barque Conrad. 
on the twentieth. :Ke}.t day the two brass guns 
of the Talisman" ere put on board the Conrad 
with a quantity of small-arms, coal. pro\isions. 
and a Confederate crew, upon which she hoisted 
the Confederate f},lg, fired a gun, and \"as 
declared commissioned as the Confederate 
St:ltes barque Tu
aloosa, Lieut4'nant - com- 
manding Low, late junior lieutenant of the 
Alabama. _\nd so the parent cruiser and her 
oJr:.prill
 part('d company. .\Cter having taken 
only one prize in July, and anchored at SJlJaoha 
Bay early in August, the Alabama chased a sail, 
and found it to be her new.born Tuscaloosa. 
They compared notn, partcd again, and having 
made a capture almost immcdiately afterwards, 
the Abbama c,me to anchor and baulcd fires 
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in Table Bav. :From that time until the six- 
teenth of September last year, when the journal 
enùs, t he Alabama was cruising in those seas 
as a Confederate spider on the watch for Amel.i- 
can fiies that passed the Cape. Seizure was 
made at the Cape of the Tuscaloosa, but as she 
had been fitted out on the high seas, certainly 
beyond British jurisdiction, the English govern- 
ment could have no power to detain her, and she 
was released. 
Here, certainly, is record enough of the 
powers of mischief in a single privateer. But 
the English government has shown its desirc to 
test thc utmost powers of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, and to enforce them all. It sou
ht 
to bring the letter of the law into acknowledged 
accord with its spirit by the prosecution follow- 
ing the seizure of the Alexandra.. But at the 
trial the Lord Chief Baron followed in his sum- 
ming up the American precedents already re- 
fen"ed to. He ruled to the jnry: "If you think 
that the object really was to build a ship ill 
obedience to an order, in compliance with a con- 
tract, leaving those who bought it to make what 
use of it they thought fit, it appears to me that 
the Foreign Enlistment Act has not been broken, 
.But if you think that the object was to furnish, 
fit out, equip, and arm that vessel at Liverpool, 
that is a difi'erent matter." And the jury found 
that there was no breach of the law. Tbe mo- 
tion for a new trial failed narrowly as every- 
body knows, but the crown has yet a right of 
appeal. 
The English government has also another 
trial of this issue pending- in the prosecution 
that is vct to follow s
izure of the steam- 
rams bnÍlt in the yard of .Messrs. Laird Brothers 
of Birkenhead, professedl.v upon the order of 
1\1. Bravay, a merchant of Paris, given on behalf 
of the Pasha of Egypt, the rams being named, 
in accordance with this statement, EI Tousson 
and EI 
Ionassia. The Federal government be- 
lieving these rams to be destined for the use of 
the Confederates, made, on the eleventh of Last 
July, strong representations to the English 
government upon the subject. The English 
government required evidence, and on the first 
of September last it was still debarred from 
action beyond active inquiTY, and, in the mean 
time, friendly effort to secure the rams by itself 
I ' , ! becoming- their purchaser. For, until then, 
there was no evidcnce beyond hearsay to show 
that tbe rams were not being really built for a 


French merchant in Paris, and thc responsiUe 
agent of the C11stoms at Liverpool affirmed his 
belief that the vessels were not built. for tbr 
Confederate States. But between the first and 
the fourth of September evidence yet uudis- 
closed came into possession of the go,-ernment, 
and after that date orders were givcn to detain 
the rams. The Egyptian government had de- 
clared that it was not, as alleged, their pur- 
chascr; and since theil' seizure the Confederate 
government, ill the report of thc secretary to 
the Confederate navy, has acknowledged that 
they are, in fact, two of eight iron-clad rams, 
designed expressly to break the blockade of 
such ports as were not blockaded with the iron- 
clad 1\Ionitors of the enemy, of which rams five 
were contracted for in England and three in 
France. " Due pl"ecautions," says the Confede- 
rate navy report, ",,'ere taken against cont.ra- 
vening the laws of England in the construction 
and equipment. of these vessels. Three have 
been completed; but owing to the unfriendly 
construction of her nentrality laws, the go\"Crn- 
ment of England stationed several war vessels 
at the mouth of the :Mersey, aud prevented their 
departure from England. Subsequently they 
were seized by the Britisll government." 
Practically, then, there is no doubt as to the I 
purpose for which these seized vesscls were " 
built. But the extent to which it is possible to 
enforce legally the intentions of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act will have again to be tested in 
the case of these two rams. If the issne of the 
trial be assurance that tbe terms of thc act as I 
it now stands are insufficient, and that it can 
lawfully be evaded, to all practical purposes, in 
every particular, the bringing in of an amended I 
act will be the next thing we must look for. 
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BOOK TilE FIRST: CIlILDlIOOD. 
CII-\PTER XlI.-TIlE WILD A
nB.L. 
MOXSIEUR COXSU
T, giving' one low but 
authoritative tap at the door of the front drawing- 
I room, turned the hanùle and found himself in a 
moment in the presence of the" wild animal." 
She was not l)ing on straw. There were 110 
bars before her. She was not grovelling à quatre 
paUt''!. The wild animal was merely a very 
beautiful young woman in a black satin dress 
and with a great diamond necklace round her 
neck, and great diamond bracelets on her anns. 
}; eek amI arms were bare. 
"I put on these for him. I dressed for 
supper," she crie!l in a fury, so soon as she saw 
the valet, "and the traitor sends me word that 
he eßnnot come! Seuds me word by a vile little 
joekey-a lacquey. lIe has the soul of one," she 
continued, paraphrasing, perhaps unconsciously, 
Ruy BIas. " I will poison him. I will trample 
upon him. 
[y ne
t guest shall be that brute 
of a Gennan ambassador, who eats onions and 
drinks stout." 
The countess was a Frenchwoman, pur sang. 
"Tut, tut, tut," quoth Monsieur Constant, in 
French. "What a disturbance you rai!.e, to be 
sure. lou should have devoted yourself to 
melodrama, madame, and not to the manège. 
.What a pity that you should now have nothing 
better to say in public than 'Haoup! Imp là !' 
and that to a horse too !" 
"Coquin!" screamed the lady. ".\re 
ou 
come to insult me ?" 
" Do you want to wale )[ademoisclle R'Üaplan, 
who sleeps the sleep of the just? Size docs not 
m:k milords to sup with her. 
or "ould you- 
were you wise-the wife of an English gentle- 
man, un fashionable, un lion, quoi !" 
A dcep crimson vcil-a blush, not of shamc, 
but of rage-fell, lile a gauze in a scene in a 
spcetacle, over the woman's white neck and arms. 
She :!et her tecth for a moment and ground them, 
and then, starting up, began with the passionate 
volubility of her nation: 
"The \-rife of an English gentleman! The 
wife of a swindler, un escroc! a gambler, a 
rascal! lIc was to have millions, forsooth. I 
was to have a carriage. I was to have horses, 
1'3rls, châteaux." 
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u Well; you have four hor!.es as it is." 
U Yt,. .My beautiful husband allows me to 
become a horse. rider in a circus. I am the 
Honourable Laùy Blunt." 
U .Not a bit of it. Your husband is not .11 the 
least a titled personage. He is an English 
gentleman, nothin
 more." 
" He is a !.windler, a gamhler, a rascal!" t}'e 
lady repeated, \\ ith eoneentrdted bitterne ò>. 
"Enfin, I am the wedùed \\ ife of 
Ioru,ieur 
François Blunt. Monsieur je sui
 \otre trt:s 
devouée! Olr! he is an angel, my husband !" 
"
[on père m'a donné pour mari, 
'Ion dieu, fIuel homme, quel bomme petit." 
Thus softly whistled between his teeth 
Ioru,ieur 
Constant. 
"SJ.y, rather, un homme lâche-a prodigy of 
baseness. He married me by subterfuge and 
fraud." 
" He did," Constant echoed, agreein
 with the 
wild animal for once; "!.ubterfuge and fraud dre 
the words. Après." 
U His millions turned out to be all in prott !.ted 
bill!., long overdue, and for which he \\ as re- 
sponsible. He was erible de dette.,. He made 
me dance anù sing at his infamous supper 
parties for the amu<.ement of his vagabond 
aristocrat friends. It was 1 who paid the 
champagne à ees beaux fe:,tins. )Ionsieur was 
not too proud to dr"w my salary month after I 
month. ),[onsieur was unfaithful to me." 'I 
"V ous lui avez donné 111. répliquc, ma belle. 
U lIe insulted me, neglected me," the lady 
went on, seeming not to have heard the valet's 
scornful remark. "He beat me. lieat }IE, on 
whom no parent or governess ever dared to lay 
a finger." II 
"Don't 
ou remembcr the Beugleusc. You 
tried to strangle lllunt twice, to stab him once. I 
You would hMe put something in his coffee had I 
you d"red." I 
"Only when the marls of his hands were on I 
my face. There are women who lilc to be I I 
beaten. Hc should ha-rc married one of them. 
I tell -roll he is un låche." I 
U I ino\V it was not a happy ménage. Love 
flew out of the windO\-r soon after the honeymoon, 
and the fumiturc flew after it. You us d to I 
smash a great deal of crockery-ware bet\\ eln I 
you. Well; you v. ould have 
 our own way. 
It has brought JOU to thc Hòtel.Hataplan." I 
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"He deprived me of my child-of my little 
Lilé," the lady went on, after a few moments' 
silence, during which her bosom heaycd, and she 
panted: as though want of breath, and not want 
of griemnees, compelled her to a temporary sur- 
cease in invecti .e. 
"No," cried Constant, quietly. "You have 
nothing to accuse him of, with respect to the 
child. He didn't deprive you of it. I did." 
i ":Monster!" cried the lady. Hcr looks, how- 
ever, did not bear out the acerbity of kër speech. 
: I "Benefactor rather. I did not choose to have 
! the little one continue in the inferno its papa 
and mamma were making round it. If Blunt 
I had been left alone with it, he is so lazy, 
II insouciant-thoroughly and incurably heartless, 
if :rou will-that he would haye left it in the 
str
et, . or sent it to the workhoU$e. Had it 
been confided to you, it would have had its brains 
dashed out in one of your mad rages; or else it 
would have been educated for the pad-saddle and 
the circus. One Amazon in a family is quite 
enough, countess." 
He gave her the name bestowed upon her, half 
in env
, half in mockery, by her comrades of the 
theatre: "hom she offended by her haughtiness, 
and terrified by her temper. 
"Bon; and the child, where is it p" 
" Safe and sound, at school. When she is old 
cnough, she shall be a nun, and pray for her 
,,-ieked papa and mamma." 
" It is the child of Francis Blunt, and that is 
cdough to make mc hate it," said the woman. 
"A pretty speech for a mother. Nature, you 
ale a IJotent influence! To be sure, you have 
scarcely ever seen the poor little thillg. It was 
ample time, however, to deprive you of it. Since 
the morrow of her christening )-ou have never 
set e
-es upon her. I will take care you never 
do again, if I can help it. Your tenderness is 
of a dang-erous nature. When Heaven gave you 
that beautiful form, and that brilliant intellect, 
how was it that so trifling a matter, such a mere 
bagatelle, as a heart, was left out, madame?" 
As he spoke, he raised hÏ3 flaccid lids and 
gazed upon her with gloomy intensit
-. She 
tossed her head scornfully, and adjusted the 
glittering trinkets on her arms. 
"Do you wish to revive the old story?" she 
asked. "I thought that in our treaty of amity 
and alliance, o.ITensive and defensive, there was a 
secret al1icle to the effect that nothing ever was 
to be said about the da
-s when we were )-oung 
and foolish." 
" 'Vhen I was )'oung, and a fool, a madman," 
the valet retorted. "I am growing old, now. 
You are still 
-oung, but foolish no more. You 
never were. Oh no! You were al\Ta
's won- 
derfully wise !" 
"As you please," the wild animal, who had 
I I become strangely tranquil, perchance through 
sheer lassitude, uttered. " I must beg you, how- 
ever, not to bore me with these old histories of 
Colin and Jacqueline. They are all very well in 
pastel, or in porcelainc de Saxe, but they bore 


I I 
me in prose. 'Vhat do 
'ou want here, so late a.t 
night ?" 
" 'Ye are both night-birds. My visit in the 
end will be a welcome one. I have brought 
 ou 
a hundred pounds from )'our husband." 
"Donnez!" said the lady, coolly, and held out 
her hand. 
" Not so fast. I know your capacity for ab- 
sorbing money. Certain conditions, and not 
very hard ones, are attached to this advance. 
1Ye, that is monsieur," he was respectful to the 
dandy even in his absence, "must not be annoyed 
for six months." 
" And 
'ou offer a miserable hundred pounds P 
C'est peu." 
"It is all we can give. Business has 110t beea 
prosperous, Times are very hard with us; and 
even this hundred pounds can be ill spared," 
" I dare say. Times also are very hard with me. 
But tell me, :Monsieur I' Ambassadem, has mv 
precious husband any funds of his own?" 
" Not a sou. He ate up his patrimony) ears 
ago." 
" Have you?" 
Constant shrugged his shoulders. " .What 
can a poor domestique at wages be worth?" he 
replied. 
"Then it is stolen money. You lJave stolen 
this hundred pounds. Keep it. I will not 
have it." 
"H) pocrite ! Your mouth is watering for it, 
and you only wish that it were ten times as 
much. No, madame, it is not money stolen; it 
Ï3 money won." 
"By cheating?" 
" As ) ou please. I have it here, in five-pound 
notes." .. 
"Gi,,"e it me, then. I don't think my husband 
has yet devoted himself to forgery. He has not 
application enough. You may tell him from me 
that I shall not trouble him again for six months." 
".What are you going to do with your milord?" 
the valet asked, with a darkling look. 
"C'est mon affaire. But if you must know 
what I mean to do with milord, then by Debon- 
nail' it is to bleed him for the good of his consti- 
tution. 11 a trop de sang, ee moutard-Ià." 
" He is not of age." 
"The usurers are kind to him." 
"You do not love him?" 
"Did I ever love anybody, J can Baptiste 
Constant? It is growing very late. I think. you 
had better give me the money and let me go to 
bed." . 
He handed her a packet of notes. 
"Thank you. It is not much, though." 
" Good night, V alérie." 
"Hun P" quoth the wild animal, with a look 
of simula1 ed surprise, but profound disdain. 
"Since when, Monsieur who brushes my hus- 
band's clothes ?" 
" Good night, 11rs. Blunt, then." 
"The Honourable Lady Blunt, you mean!" 
but this last 5he said in mockery, "Be sure 
-ou 
give my love to my husband." 
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"I ,,'ill g-i\"e him as n ueh 1 L3 '\ou spud 
him; and 
hall not waste much b.
3t1;. Ab in 
good ni
ht." 
.. Good night, my bf'ar." 
Ht' had ne'\er taken n Slat durilo the int,.,.- 
vie", but had half !!'t.,oo, b
lf 10 '"0 "ii, aga n..t 
the c nsole on \\ hich he h.1d placed bill hat. 
Without dirt "ting notJ. r g:anee to lanls hf'l, 
he left the room. His face h1.d tm ued white, 
..lllli he was trembliv,; all 0\ ere .But he had great 
command over his emotioW!, and b
 the time he 
reached the salle à manger his c\-.unteJ._nce was 
as unruffled as ever. 
Rata}-l..n had 
one to be I. Co nt, ho" ever, 
waJ an old habitue of the house, and made him- 
self comf<.rtol.ble with the female night-porter, La 
Mère Thomas. He "as no smoler; but she 
brl .. "d him some mulled claret, of which he par- 
tool in moderation. And so reulained, after a 
game or two at dOJUilloe a \\ ith the mahogany- 
coloured scntinel, uutil past four in the morning-. 
His com ersation \\ a;s mainlj about the "coun- 
te
b" and her temper. 


CHAPTER XIII. TO G..BllUL ,1;. s. 
G.ummGE'S Hotel was in Pump-street, Re- 
gent-stref't. Gawridge's \\ as much frequented 
by the junior mcmbers of the ari
tocrac
, .1nd by 
officers bearing his 
rajest}'s commi

ion. G,lm- 
ridge's was the legitimate and liueal successor of 
the old Slaughter's Coffee-house in St. 
Iartin's 
lane: of "hose ancicnt waiter and ) OUD
 militaJ) 
frequenters Thackeray's Vanity :.Fair disconrses 
delightfully. Gamridge's, in 183&, was at the 
apogee of its popularity and renown; but, a fc\v 
}ears afterwards-such is the mutability of 
human aff,\irs-Gamridge's was destined to be 
eclipsed by the nag and Famish. 
"\\' 1Iy" Rag" and why" }'amish"? I, as a poor 
slouching ci\ ilian, am not, I hope, bound to 
lnow. The Rag and Famish secms to me a 
me- t palatial edifice, superb in all its cxterior 
appointmcnts. I have heard that its inner 
chambers are decorated in the most la\ ish style 
of Oriental splendour; that its smoling-room 
vies in 
rg"eommess with the Court of the Lions 
at the Alhambra; that, in its drawing-rooms, the 
genius of the most eminent upholsterers in Lon- 
dOll has run riot. N obod) c"\n be in rags, no- 
body can possibly be famished, at the R. and F. 
The cuisine, 1 have heard, is e
quisitc, the wines 
and liquors are beyond compare. The lightest- 
I vcsted and brightest-buttoned foot-pa
es in the 
parish of :St. James's gambol anù grin behind the 
plate-glass doors. 'The most m'ljestic and the 
longest - moustached military bricks pufl' their 
cigars on the steps. There are always balf a 
dOZl'll Hansoms in waiting before the portal. 
On the Derby Da), draps by the score start from 
the Ua.6'. The prizes in the race sweeps at the 
Ibg a.e SoÜd to be enormous. 
Let me .. p what is the pay of a .lb LItcm in 
thc Lin ? 
omc '"e\ nt) or eb'ht} pf)un' a 
 car, 
I bcbe\ P. "h t is the half-p lY of general 
officer? Not ll...ny hundreds per awlUlll, I am 


afraid. It ttIkl S I Ie tl the e ablishment 
nn only of tne .H , but of he e[ r 
ßd J unio: 
Unit d 
ervice C'ub, rou t ha\e b 'n an in- 
e timable boon to the )oung warriors who are 
r ady to fight their countl')"s baUl,.s, and to the 
old brd\es "ho ha\e fO.lght them, and retired to 
g-ra..'" and who helme 5 are now hives for bees. 
To li\ e like a fighting-cock, and to be housed 
lile a prince; to have all the ne" 
paper3 
and periodicals, and a first-rate library; billiard 
and smoling rOOIllS, b hs and lavatorie , loung- 
ing and elbo I-re ling room; a numer\-.us staff 
of silent, ci\ iI, and deferential seITauts in im. 
posing li\ erips, and &5 lUuch stationery as ever 

 u ",ant j thl, a.e jO)3 familiar to thl m mbers 
of the .Rag, and of other co
uate mauions. The 
)OUllg fellow on aCtive service c n run up from 
Chatham or Alder hot, aud have thc fre,- range 
of a Venetian palace till his leave is out. The 
b,lttercd half-pay h but to provide him'tllfwith 
a bedroom at 11 If a guin..a a \\"1 e\.. in Jern . n- 
street, or St. Alban's-place, dud, from nine of the 
doc\.. on one morning till two or three of the 
clock on th
 next, he may live as luxurion ly as 
a ::;ultan of Cathay. The annual subsrription is 
moderate. The table-monev is inconsiderable. 
Beer, bread, and piclles are dispe. sed gratui- 
tousl)". The ei"'ars are foæign. The provisions 
and winc,", arc supplied at ratM \ery little ex- 
ceeding cost price. 
Whereas, 1 c1.n't see what a civilian \\ anto; wit h 
a club at all. He has a home, which the boldier 
and sailor, as a rule, have not. He has a C')()k at 
home. He may refeet himself in a decorous 
Jining-room at home. If he "ants bools, let him 
subscribe to the London LihraQ, C'r asl :Mr. 
Panizzi for a ticket for thc 
Iuseum He Ldin lY - 
room. lie need') no slllo\"ing--room. Civiliar.j 
ha\ c no ri
ht to smo\..e. He needs no bill.:aro- 
room. Civilians should be men of busine ", an I 
men of business h
\e no right to pla
 billiard. 
" Clubs," says Solomon Buck, in one of his wi.. ..t 
apophthegms, "arc weapons of offence, wielded by 
s
\ages for the purpose of leeping off the white 
women." S. B. is right. Clubs, for }tJurdashi
_, 
rollicking, harum-scarum soldiers and sailors, al
 
all \cry well. The gallant fellOt

 need a little 
relro..ation after the irksr-ne restraints of bar- 
rac\..s or ship-board; but dubs, to thc wl'worthy 
civilic\Il cl."\Ss, are merely the lTIeanc
t rrf'
exts 
for selfishne J and self-indulgcllce. 
Ha\'in
, I fhUer m)::!elf, in thc precedhf!' p"U'a- 
graph, set 111) self right" ith the ladies (\\ Inm I 
am alwa) s tl1 ing to cUllciliatr' and alwn
:t Ull- 
SHCCf' sCully), I "illl)rOCI ",d tù the (ùn;:)iJcrntiun 
of Gamridl!e's. Soc''ll clubs of the palati I order 
"ere rare in 1
36. St. JRme
... had ib nclu i\e 
political reunions- "\\11ite's, Brooh s, Boc'" !, 
and the li\..e; but nrne we the elr to tb.. el ..t 
could obtain ndml
 )ion to them. Cr ....Jrtl's 
was vel") fashioDdble, but it was a .....min_ 'I 
The Carlton wasn't bUllt. The \. t I 1 and 
the Reform ""Cre arro :mt wi.h tl e flu lof the 

Iarch of IlltcUt ) amllwJ\.l d de ,n u "the 
mcn of the sword. The mcmb
rs oi ..he now 
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defunct Alfred were quarrelling a
nong them- 
selves. The United Service only admitted officers 
of high grade. What remained, then, for the 
:} oung or middle-aged warriors but Gamridge's ? 
Gamridge's was not a club; its coffee-room 
was open to an comers; yet the character of 
its frequenters was so strongly marked, that 
an outsider rarelr, if ever, ventured to set 
foot within the mysterious preciI'cts. A bag- 
man who presumed to enter Gamridge's would 
have had a uad time of it. There would have 
been ,,-ailing in Lal1cashirf:', if a :Manchester 
man had so far forgotten himself as to in- 
trude, uniuvited, on the Gamridgean exelu- 
siveness. In its distinctive tYl)ificatiol1, and 
its invisible but impassable barriers, Gam- 
ridge's resembled one of the old coffee-houses of 
the preceding century. They, too, were open 
to all; yet )"ou seldom found any but merchants 
at Garraway's or Jonathan's, soldiers at the 
Crowu in 1VhitehalJ, gamesters at Sam's in 
St. James's-street, country squires at the Star 
and Gal"ter in Pan 
IaU, Jacobites at the Harp 
at CornhilJ, booksellers' hacks at the Devil in 
Fleet-street, law)ers at the Cock, and publishers 
at the Ball in Long-acre. 
There had never, in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant of the parish, been a Gamridge. 
'Vho he was, if ever he were at all, there is no 
knowillg. In '36 the landlord-landlady, rather 
-was :Mrs. Vash: a handsome portly widow, 
who wore bishop's sleeves, and a multitude of 
ribbons in her cap. She had many daugbtCls, 
whom she kept scruplùously at boarding-school 
to preserve them from the perils of Gamridge's; 
for, if the "wild prince" was dead "Poins" was 
about, wilder than ever. :Mrs. Vash ,,,as a 
woman of t he world. A few, a very few, of 
I: her oldest customers-old gentlemen who had 
been so long and so consistently raking about 
; ;: I town that they seemed, on the principle of 
extremes meeting, almost steady-were some- 
times admitted to the luxurious privacy of )Irs. 
Vash's bar-parlour. She was an excellent judge 
of port wine, and, being a generous hostess, 
would occasionally treat some of her prime 
favourites to a bottle with a peculiar tawny seal. 
, In the coffce-room l\Irs, Vash tolerated cigars, 
and carefully charged nine pence apiece for them. 
She was equally careful to charge exorbitant 
prices for every article consumed. You might 
gi,-e a dinner now-a-da
's at the Rag, for what a 
breakfast cost at Gamridge's. 
The politics of Gamridge's were High Tory in 
tone. The true blue patrician class had lost 
, much power and influence by Catholic Emanci- 
pation and the Reform Bill, aud threw themselves 
for a challge into dissipation, Liberal Conserva- 
tives had not :}-et perked up into existence. 
Among the '''higs and Radicals it was held to be 
the orthodox thing, just then, to be steady and 
sober, to bring in moral acts of parliament, to 
attend lectures at the Ro

al Institution. The 
I Tories sneered contemptuously at education and 
morality. They were staunch churchmcn, but in 


the "flying buttress" sense, like Lord Eldon, 
supporting the sacred edifice from the outside. 
They called the London University "Stinkoma- 
lee," or the "Gower-street Pig and 'Vhistle." 
They held schools where the birch was not in daily 
use, as the vilest hotbeds of sedition, and were 
careful to send their c11ildren to seminaries where 
they knew they would have plenty of flogging in 
the good old Tory style. The society at Gam- 
ridge's was a permanent protest against the 
Penny 1IIagazine, and the steam engine, and the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, and the 
educational whimsies of your Broughams, Ben- 
thams, Faradays, De :Morgans, and compeers, 
Nothing useful, save eating and drinking, was 
ever attempted at Gamridge's; and even those 
elementary functions were performed in the 
manner most calculated to confer the least 
amount of benefit on the human frame, The 
guests breakfasted at three in the afternoon, and 
dined at midnight. Gas blazed in the coffee- 
room at noon, and knocked-up roués went to bed 
at tea-time, There were many white-faced 
waiters who never seemed to go' to bed at all, 
and to like this perpetual insomnolence. Pale 
ale was unknown in England then, but the 
popping' of corks from bottles of mineral waters 
was audible all day long. Dice, only, 
Irs. Vash 
rigidly refused to wiuk at. "If gentlemen, who 
were gentlemen," she remarked, "wanted to call 
a main, they must do it in the parish of st. 
James's, and not in the parish of St. George's.'" 

Irs. Vash was one of the old school, and liked 
to see things done in their proper places. 
It was a vicious time, and yet somewhat of 
the patriarchal element remained. Plebeian dis- 
sipation was confined to the youngsters. The 
old gentlemen went to the Deuce, mounted 011 
steady:unblingcobs, A new race of rakes drove 
them gradually from the coffee-room at Gam- 
ridge's, and Mrs. Vash's back p:1rlour, where 
they piped disparagement of the rapscallion age 
over their port with the tawny seal. Thence by 
slow degrees they subsided into Pump-street, 
and to Bath, and Cheltenham, and Fogeydom, and 
weut home to bed, and fell parabtic, and so died. 
:Mr. Francis Blunt walked into Gamridge's at 
about a quarter to one in the moming, with a 
light tight-fitting overcoat buttoned over him, 
swinging his cane, and looking, on the whole, "as 
fresh as paint." The coarseness of the simile may 
find an excuse in its literal fidelity. A fresh pair 
of lemon-eoloured kid gloves decorated his hands, 
the many rings bulging from beneath the soft 
leather. His whiskers had been rearranged- 
perhaps those ornaments and his hair were not 
strangers to a recent touch from the cmling- 
irons, for there were hairdressers in the Quadrant 
who kept open till past midnight for the behoof 
of exquisites such as he-his clothes had been 
brushed, his whole exterior spruced and polished 
up. He had passed a hard day, but he was ready 
to begin a night as hard. 
There was nothing particular about the C"'\:- 
terior of Gamridge's. It was a George-the- 
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Second mansion of sad-coloured brick with stone 
drc sings, and the lamp before the door \HI'I 
generally in a state of compound fracture from 
the exuberant pla)fnlness of late-returning 
guests. "Lamp-glass broken, one pound fh r," 
\\ as a common item in Mrs. \ ash's long hills_ 
"\, hen tile late-returning lodgers diùn't slllash the 
lamp, they sluashed the f,mlight, or the 'ioda- 
"ater tumblers, or the coffee-loom panels, or 
thc waiter
' heads. They were alwa}s Im'aL.ing 
something, and everything- \\ as ehalg-ed in the 
bill. "lou f'ntered G,lmlidge's b} a long, low, 
oblique passage, seemingly specially designed 
for the bcnefit of grlltlemCll \\ ho came home 
1atr, overtaken with liquor, find s"erved in their 
gait. They could not well tumble down in their 
progress along that sportin
 pa!'sage. The 
coft'ee-room was almost devoid of decoration. 
Had it been papered, the gentlemen" ould have 
torn the pap('r off; had there been a pier-glass, 
somebody would have smashed it, but, as pier- 
glasses then cost h enty pounds, the item might 
have been subject to incom enient dispute in the 
bili. So, to be on the safe side, .Mrs. Yash })ro- 
vided her guests with a thick circular mirror 
in a nubbly frame, \\ hieh defied e\ en a IJoker. 
En re\ anehe, the gallant 
ouths who frequented 
the coffee-room had scratched their names on 
it, as \\ ell as on the window-panes, in a hundred 
places, with their diamond rings. 
There was an immense dumb-waiter. The 
tables were of mahogany, brightly polisheù; 
wax candlesticks, in sih cr sconces, \\ ere ah\ ays 
used, to the disdainful exclusion of gas-and 
with one of those same candlesticks many a tall 
fellow had been laid 10\\ - but the floor \\ as 
sanded, and triangular spittoons were dispersed 
I about. It \\ as the oddest combination of lux.ul)' 
and coarseness, of a club-room and a pot-house. 
In this room, a dozen of the greatest dandies 
ill England were assembled. Some had fifty 
1 ' 1 thousand a year, and some had nothing, and 
owed thrice fift
. thousand pounds; but, poor 
or rich, all were fashionable. It was a congre- 

ation of prodigal sons and prodigal fathers, but 
I f:\thers and sons \\ ere both accustomed to sit in 
II the high places, and to have room made for them. 
1YORKI
G :ME
'S CLUBS. 


TIlE mechanic is "a \"ery clubable man." 
The man of wealth and leisure joius a club for 
luxury's sake; the middle-class man, for the 
most part, does not belon
 to one at all, as 
his life is pretty nearly dIvided beÌ\\een his 
place of huslllc')s and his family; but the work- 
mg man is almost sure to be a member of some 
benefit society, or other bod\, "hieh requires a 
place of meeting, aud he >has a natu! al and 
proper appetite for social intercourse, "hich 
cannot be indulged in Lis small, home. Prac- 
tically, he has always had his club, holding 
his busines3 mertings and .10\ ial reunions at a 
public-hou!!e. This has Jed tù a great deal of 
unnecessary drinking, and the object of ,,- ork- 


in!; 
Ien's Clubs is to prO\ide e\ery Carility 
úffered by the public-house, \\ ithout the tempte!> 
tions iu!!eparable from the landlord's rooms. 
The " orkin
 Men's Club is, in some measure 
an offsprin
 o(the mechanics' institute of thirtý 
\ ears U!;O, tmt it proposes to do hoth more anù 
Ie..>). Though including" classes for edue"tioual 
purposes, it is not so severely scientilie as its 
predeces
or, and it has a g-reater e)e to recrea- 
tion and bu!!iness. Origlllatin; in tlle Tempe- 
rance movement, it has llQW outgrowu all sec- 
tional limitations, and, \\ hi Ie powerfully aiding 
the reformation of the \\orking man, where he 
is prone to excess, it is not a mere agent or in- 
strument of the teetotallcrs. One of the earliest 
of these instit utions \\ as the Stormont liouse 
'rorkin
 Men's Association, started at Kottin
 
Hill in 1853; but this, as well as .. the Hall," 

itualed in the district commonly called the 
Kensington Potteries, is rather a centre of re- 
ligious and tempelanee action than a cluh in the 
ordinar} sense of the word. At the f011ner, 
smokin
 and games are prohibited, \\ hile the 
latter has now no regular membcrs, but is 
simply let out for the use of beliefit and other 
societies, for the delivery of Jectures, for prayer 
meetings and devotional services, and for occa- 
sional dioramas, &c. The llall was set on foot. 
in April, ISIJl, and Cor some time "as more 
club-like in its character; but the "cekly, qual- 
lerly, and yearly subscription system was not 
found to answer, and is now abandoned. Ten 
) cars earlier, some of the worJ.ing" men of Soho 
and the vicinity started 
 club on teetotal 
principles, which failed on account of the l"e- 

trietions it imposed. The more acti\ e mem- 
bers of this tiody, ho\\ever, have since set 
up another club ill Crown-street, St. Giles's, on 
a freer and more inviting plan, and this is stiU 
battling with the difficulties "hich generally 
beset such attempts in their early days. rlhe 
R} e Harbour Club, situated some two miles 
from Rye, was also one of the first established 
of thebe institutions. It \\ as projected in 1 S5j, 
and the club-house \Hts erected in the follo\\ing 
year, at an expense of one thousand pounds, 
\\ hich "as entirely borne by .Mr. '\. D. Lueas- 
Shad" ell, of }'airlight, near Hastings. The 
persons for \\ hose benefit it \\ as desigued \\ en 
the men employed at the harbour \\Ol"kS. The 
house contains dormitories Cor 
uch of the 
members as choose to use them, and the build- 
in
 is surrounded by a \\ ell-1..ept llower-gardeu. 
Temperance and relig-ious meetings are held 
here, and discussions are dllowed, but the sub- 
jects must be submitted beforehand to the l)rt:- 
sident, the Rev. 
Ir. Churtoll, examining chaplain 
to the Bishop of Chicuc:>ler, and \ icar of leI-Ie - 
ham. The same 
lr. bhad"ell has recently in- 
terested hirnbclf in the creation of a clu'b at 
Hastings, which has this p
culiar and nry 
democratic fl'ature-t hat all the gentlemen 
members, including the ma)"or, ale regul.1r 
weekly sub
eribers at hopence. . 
In Ib55, a elug was established at Liltiemorc, 
near 01.ford, by the H(
. G. n. liuntin ford, 
the gO\ernment of which, as that gentleman 
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says in an account he has written of its opera- 
tion, was "oligarchical, with a dash of des- 
potism." This is very often the case in sma)] 
country tow-ns and villa
es, where working men, 
conscious of their want of e>..perience in bwsi- 
ness affairs, are glad to place themselves under 
I the guidance of the local clergyman or squire. 
In some places, specific religious opinions are 
I ; required as an indispensable condition of memo 
bership. Eut in others, the artisans and la- 
I bourers have taken the matter into their own 
I hands with admirable effect. A remarkable 
, I instance of this is presented by the club recently 
inaugurated and now flourishing at "\Vednesbury, 
!, I a little town in the iron manufacturing districts 
of Staffordshire. The institution was first pro- 
posed at t he commencement of la
t year; but 
the gentlemen who made the suggestion, or who 
promised to patronise it, slumbered over the 
work, and the mechanics, getting tired of wait- 
ing, set their shoulders to the wheel, rented a 
house on their own responsibility, furnished it 
with everything necessary for such an under- 
taking, and obtained so many members that, 
although the rooms were only opened on the 
30th of :May, 1863, the club has for some 
months past been entirely self-supporting, with 
no other receipts than the subscriptions of its 
members and the sale of provisions within its 
walls. The subscriptions are twopence a week 
and two shillings a quarter, the honorary nwm- 
bel's giving a yearly donation of a guinea. The 
number of members at the commencement was 
a hundred, but they increased so rapidly that it 
,,,as soon found necessary to take larger and 
better premises, and the club now rents the old 
Town Hall at forty-five pounds per annum. 
Judging from the information we possess, we 
should say that a more perfect specimen of 
the genuine "\V orking Men's Club cannot be 
found anywhere. The committee and all the 
governing officers belong to the industrial 
classes; members and subscription! are can- 
vassed for every Monday morning at the fac- 
tories, and the rent of the building is guaranteed 
by the men themselves. In other places such 
undertakings have generally been set going by 
some benevolent lady or gentleman of fortune, 
nnd then handed over to the management of the 
members, subject to a few general conditions. 
This is the case at the village of Charlton :Mar- 
sha]), Dorsetshire, where :Mr. Horlock Bastard 
inaugurated an institution for labourers, contri- 
buted largely to the funds, and presently left the 
'I men to govern themselves as they thought fit, 
! though with certain provisoes, which are to be 
I permanently observed. The patron of the new ly- 
formed club at Eastbourne (Mr. 1riHiam Leaf) 
stipulates that all intoxicating drinks, betting, 
gambling, profanity, and dancin
 - a r8;tller 
strange assortment of offences-shall be strIctly 
prohibited, and that the lecture-room shall be 
used for the advocacy of total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks two evenings in each week. 
An attempt was made to introduce greater free- 
dom into the constitution of the club, but it 
failed. The managing committee of this insti- 
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tution is partly composed of the resident gentry. 
It is curious to see how in these cases the pecu- 
liar fancies and antipathies of the patron creep 
out, wit}
 that craving which many excellent 
people display for tying down all those over 
,,,hom thev bave an) influence to their own 
standard òf right and wron!!', even in matters 
whicll are generally allowed to be debataù}e. 
One gentleman l'Ooks upon indulg'encc in fer- 
mented liquors as the root of all evil; so drink- 
ing is not allowed on the premises. Another 
thinks smoking the most deleterious of mortal 
habits, and therefore tohacco is as strictly pro- 
hibited as if James the First were t.he guardian 
genius. :Mr. Bastard sets his face against both 
indulgences, and the labourers of Charlton :Mar- 
shall must go for their pint. and their pipe else- 
"here. This is surely an error. A club so 
founded is based on the mere whims of an indi- 
vidual, and cantlot successfully address human 
nature in the general, or hope to last after t.he 
nO\'eIty has worn out. To endeavour thus to erect 
one man's practice into a rigid law for others is 
as bene\'olent1y arbitrary as the conduct of that 
gentleman in an eating-house who, seeing a 
sU:anger disposing of his steak without mustard, 
and having ineffectually offered the condiment 
h"o or three times, with a remark that it was 
usual to accompany aU forms of beef \\ith that 
relish, at length roared out, as he dashed the 
mustard-pot dov,n before the astonished diner, 
"Hang it, sir, you shall eat mustard with steak !" 
The only way to avoid this species of dicta- 
tion (most kindly in its motive, and often 
exerci.sed by admirable men, but very injudi- 
cious as it seelUS to us) is for the working 
classes to establish their own clubs, and keep 
the management of them in their own hands. 
In large to\' llS, artisans may do all that is 
necessary fo1' themselves, if they only resolve to 
work in a spirit of cheerful brotherhood, and 
to abstain from personal rivalry and exa
gerated 
self-assertion. It must he admitted that in one 
or two instances they have failed, 0\\ ing to a 
"'ant of the habits of cohesion and mutual con- 
cession - a conspicuous fault of t.he working 
classes, and the cause of much of their weak- 
ness. A club established at Leeds was originally 
managed by a committee of its own members; 
but. dissensions ensued, and the ,,-ealthy and 
benevolent founder of the institution felt it 
advisable to take the g-overnment into his own 
hands. In many instances, however, these 
clubs are really under the control of working 
men, and are going 011 successfully. rl'he great 
difficw.lty is at the outset; for an undertaking of 
this kind cannot be initiat.ed without the expen- 
diture of a rat her Im"ge sum of moncy. 
To enable humble people to get over this 
first stumbling-block, a body was established in 
the autumn of 1862, under the designaT>Íon of 
the 1V orking l\len's Club and Institute Union, 
of which the president is no less a man than 
Lord Brougham, with a 101]g list of notable 
persons for the vice-presidents. The acti\'e 
soul of this association C",hich has its offices at 
150, Strand) is the secretary, the Uev. Mr. 
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IIenrv Silly; nd tllerl can be no d ubt that 
the movement throughout the country durin
 
the p t year has been gTntly acceler"h:d by 
the zeal and devotion of t.hiB gentleman, and of 
those who have acted with hun. The precise 
objects of the society are-to plac the advan- 
tages of the e clubs prominently before the 
public,-to assist ill tùeir formation byad\ice, 
.\nd (where nec(''!Sary) by grants or loans of 
money for first expenses, as \\en as books, 
Ijames, diagram-, fi'tturc.J, &c.,-and to help the 
local committe in the work of g'overnment 
untillhe new undertakin
 is sufficicntly matured 
to go 
one. So little, howe\ er, does the U Ilion 
seel to Cetterindividual action,lhat, while enter- 
taining a strong feelin
 against the sa1c of beer 
in such places, it has content ed itself 
 ith 
I !:limply recommending a rule for its prohibition, 
and does not refuse its support to any elub 
dcclinin
 t.o adopt that rule. In some cases, 
\\ here the sale has been originally allowed, the 
local committees have on their own motion 
rescinded the perD\i
'5ion: not, as \'r e under- 
stand, because any grave evils resulted from the 
license, but because it was found not to harmo- 
Jlise with the main objects of a 'V orking Man's 
Club, which are instruction and recreation. 
During the past year tbe Union \Vas instrumentdl 
in establislung more than forty clubs; and from 
thirty to forty weekly applications for advice 
and assistance are still being' received at the 
central office. In the metropolis and its suburbs, 
the I.:nion is in relation with clubs at Bethna!- 
grcen, I3ishopg
ate, Hrentford, Bromley-by- 
Bow, Canning Town, Crown-street (S1. Giles's), 
Duck - lane (WestnÜnster), Fitzroy '\'orls 
(Euston-road), Forest Hill, lIi
hgate, Hollo- 
way, llomerton, Hounslow, h.entish TowD, 
Peckham, Pentonville, St. Clement Danes, S1. 
:Martin's-in-the-:Fields, Shorcditeh, Southwad.., 
Victoria Docks, Walthamstow, Walworth, and 
,r and
worth, nnd probably by this time with 
others, for the number increases so rapidly that 
it is impossible to fix it for more than a few 
days at any gi\ en point. The provincial clubs 
affiliated to the Union are so numerous that the 
lUere mention of their names would be tedious. 
In addition to these, there arc clubs, both in 
to\\n and country, \\hich are not in any way 
connected with the body presided over by Lord 
Brougham; but they are in the minority. The 
operation
 of the Union during Ibô3, were con- 
lÌucted at the very small cost of 'iOOl., thc 
f'!?retary ha\"in
 done a lar
e part of his work gra- 
t Ultously. This sum chiefly accrued from dona- 
tion
, for the reQular income has not exceeded 
Ij(Jl. The association is now seriously hampered 
JI r \\ant of funds, and an appeal to the public 
for assistance has been madc by Lord Lyttelton, 
fine of the vice-presidents. It is an appeal which 
we trust \\ ill be libcr ",IIy ans\vered by all who 
have money to spare. 
The constitution of 'V orking "\Ien'
 Clubs 
I n cessarily varies, in some of its details, in dif- 
I I j 'rent places, for a rigid uniformity is neither to 
I expected nor de!:lired; but certain genenl 
I l katures are to be found in most of them. The 


club-house contain.; a commLn rooJl f(,r CC...t'... 
s"1tÏJn, new papers, 1'1 frcshmcnts, aLd 
 
a libl".!Ty, a smoking-oro ..D, and ro 3 for eduu- 
tional classf'1, for thf' busim, -m t:1inf )f 11 
committee, for trao.'IacLm- the affairs of ft.ÏellulY 
societies, &c., for lecture!, concf'Tts, parb J, 
and miscellaneous amusements. In th" Cf' lß' rv, 
a cricket.ground is often attached, and, enu .n 
London, space is sometimes foulld for playing 
at skittles and ninepins. The subscript:on, in 
S0l1e ca...es, is as low as a halfpenny'" WI k, in 
others a penn v , but is m(,le conHl only tWl. 1 nL . 
while, in a few i.n.stanct...B, it b ill highf'r. 
There are also, in most plac , quart rly, 
balf-yearly, and yearly subscription::., by each ot 
which a small proportionate sa\ing is effected 
on the lower sum. Generally speaking, no elee- I 
tion of members or payment. of entrance-fee ill I 
required; but some few clubs demand both 
these guarantees. The house. in the 
reater 
number of cases, is kept open from ei...ht in th 
morning until ten or clevcn at night; Sl. De in- 
stitutions, however, only open ill the eveLÍnz, 
after '\\ ark-hours. Anyone may enter at a J 
time by pa:in
 the \\eekly subscription, and, as 
the great object is to make the working man 
feel as much at home as he does in tùe taproom 
of the public-house, the rough worling dre.. is 
no disqualification whatever. The nrtú>an or 
labourer may go to the club in his àirt, a
 the 
e
pressive phra
e is, and he will find a la\ator1, 
in which he may male himself tidy and com- 
fortable for the evening. .When he III. done 
tillS, he cau turn into the bar, and 
et his cup 
of coffee and bread-and-butter, or, If lu" 1 a 
steak or a rasher of bacon with him, he c...u 
it cooked on the premises for a mere trifle. Uti 
this head, we may mention an e3tCcllent su:-_ 
tion made by Mr. :Forster, 1LP., at a I 1.Í11", 
held at Bradford a few months ago. He I r_ 

sted t he establishment, in COfine1Ïon w h 
these clubs, of a eo-oper:ltive hotel-a pu 
litchen for the working chs
es, such 
 L" 
already been started by themsehes in vel 
places. The large room, he observed, m I ..
 be 
a lit chen during the day, .md a reading-r<.. .Il a 
ni[.dIt. Dinners, if \\e mistale not, a.e e 
n 
no\V supplied at n few of thcse in titUt:Ol...; ",t 
the Hollowav Club, s .ne of the members brt...k- 
fast on the . premises, and a coal club has hf-en 
formed for the purchase of coals at a reduced 
rate; but these examples should be more widely 
followed, {or workmen's clubs will succct:d or 
fail in proportion as they more or less com- 
pletely sati:l) the legitimate \\ ants of the c s 
thev address. 
'i'Lle social wants are very \Tell supplietl al- 
ready. The nlember may, if he please, " ep i... 0 
the smoling-room and enjoy hb pipe; <... Le can 
read the newspaper or a bool..; or be c. n puy a 
game at draughts, che ,5, dominae. !!.o "t....re" or 
skittles; or he call attend a cl.......s for III metl >n 
in some useful branch of kuo\\lei l re, or a IUru-U 
for political. debate; while, on spe<" 'Ll ." 1.. , 
he is entert.uned by concertJ, lec
ur(" ! a v,l r 
amusements, to which he ma) brl1lg u
 ,.. ... 
chùwcn. With re;:,f 'ct to the \\..ve , tL
.. 
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opinion seems to be decidedly in favour of the 
club. They say it does not draw their husbands 
from home; it only tah.es them from the public- 
house, and seuds them home in better temper, 
and "ith more money in their poc1.ets. 'rhe 
members of friendly societies and the like who 
hold their committee-meetings at taverns, are 
almost compelled to drink, for" the good of the 
house." At the club they are under no such 
obligation, and the saving of money alol1e is an 
advantage not to be disregarded. 
The largest of the London clubs, and perhaps 
the most interesting, on account of the various 
schemes el1grafted on it, is the one established 
in Duck-lane, \f estminster. The neighbourhood 
is one of the poorest and most squalid in the 
metropolis, thougà not far from the Hew line of 
splendid houses, Victoria-street. All who have 
penetrated the slums that congregate about the 
Abbey know the ugly sights and sounds, and 
I the unsavoury exhalations, of that wilderness of 
poverty and vice-the rotten old houses, the 
muddy wa
 s, the scowling population of bru- 
talised men and shrewish women, lounging' at 
I I the doors and windows, or wrangling on the 
pavement. It is a great place for costermongers, 
II who are not generally the most civilised of men; 
I and has acquired a disgraceful notoriety as the 
haunt of those "Tetched women who are the 
calise of so much evil to our household troops, 
Of course, there is also a good deal of honest 
poverty and hard, ill-requited labour in the 
district; and, in every respect, it is one which 
peculiarly demands the attention of the philan- 
I thropist. Miss Adeline Cooper-a lady who 
I estimates as the highest privilege of her wealth 
" the means of doing good-opened a club in the 
i heart of this neighbourhood in the month of 
I I December, 1860, the expenses of which were 
I mainly borne by herself. She believed that 
there was no better ,,'ay of elevating the lives 
I of the surrounding population than by meeting 
II them in a thoroughly friendly, unassuming 
I I spirit, endeavouring to ans\yer their wants in a 
manner "hich they could understand and ap- 
preciate, and ".inning their cOl1fidence by the 
I absence of any wish to dictate. She even hoped 
I that a class avowedly in'eligious might be 
, brought over to some fórm of faith, if it were 
presented to them in a way which they could 
accept or decline without the least prejudice to 
II the other advantages which they derive from 
the institution. In many respects, she has 
been, singularly successful. A year aftcr the 
I openmg it was found necessary to enlarge the 
I building, and last autumn it was almost en- 
tirely reconstructed, with a view to considerable 
additions. It is now a good sized hall, with 
rooms abovc and below, some of them of ample 
space, and all most efficiently vent.ilated. lts 
members have the benefit of a library (cousisting 
of about three llUudred volumes), a lavatory, a 
common-room, a class-room for education, a 
I room for lectures, and othcr apartments for 
business or pleasure. As a rule, the club is 
only open at night, the members being at their 
work during the day. The subscription is a 
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halfpenny a weck, and there is no ntra charge 
for the educational classes, as at most other 
cluhs. The resident manager of the club is the 
only one connected with. It who receives pay; 
and the refreshments, wInch are confined to bis- 
cuits and coffee, "ith ginger-beer in the summer, 
are supplied at cost price. More than six hun- 
dred members are now upon the books; but, as 
there are no subscriptions of greater permanency 
than a week, and as many of the people come 
some weeks, and not others, the number is 
practically very much less-in fact, not half- 
and the receipts are proportionately reduced. 
This limitation of the subscriptions has been 
fouud necessary, owing to the frequent migra- 
tions of the men, The plan originally was to 
demand arrears when a member returned after 
an absence; but the men could not see why 
they should pay when they had not been there. 
It was then arranged that, if a membel' had been 
away more than a month, he should be looked 
on as a new comer; but this induced some to 
stop away that time, so as not to pay the 
arrears, whi]e those who did pay thought it 
hard that they should be the worse oft' for their 
greater conscientiousness. The weekly payment 
was thcn determined on; for, says Miss Cooper, 
in a letter to the prescnt writer, "I wanted the 
menllluch more than the halfpence." Some of 
the poorest, however, are remarkably generous. 
One who has moved to anothcr part of London, 
and cannot use the club, calls regularly in the 
course of the "eek, and renews his t.icket, so 
that he lllay still be a member. Of course, 
with so low a subscription, the club is not very 
select; but it is not desired that it should be. 
On the contrary, it is the wish of Miss Cooper, 
and of all who have interested themselves in the 
establishment of tile house, that an appeal 
should more especially be made to .the very 
poorest and roughest of the surroundmg com- 
munity. No inquiries are made as to the an- 
tecedents of any man who comes with his 
halfpenny, askil1g 1:0 be admitted to the henefits 
of the institution. It is known that many of 
the members have been hard drinkers, and that 
some of them st.ill are; but all that is de- 
manded is, that they conduct themselves with 
decorum while the v are in the building. The 
eleventh rule provides "that no person in a 
state of into
ication be permitted to remain;" 
but we believe the practice is not to disturb 
a man who lIas taken too much, if he keeps 
quiet, and is in no way offensive to good order. 
The object is to reform such persons by purely 
moral influences, and it is wisely hoped that the 
e>..ample of men possessing" more self-respect 
mav lead the offcnder into better ways. This 
coñfidence has been seldom abused. During 
the whole time the club has been open, it has 
vel'y rarely becn found necessary to eject any 
one by force; and the ill-doers have generally 
been very young men, with an obstinate habit 
of using" bad language. Some of these, more- 
over ha,.e afterwards come back and apolo- 
gised. 'The management of the club is in the 
hands of a committee of the men themselves, 
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: "ho pay over all the rf'l'cipt9 to )Iiss Cooper. 
I N(lt a single dcfa1cation has at any time oc- 
curred, and the property of tbe club has been 
mn,;t scrupulously respèeted by the individual 
lIIemhers. When we visited the prcmists a 
fe\V weeks ago, we were shown over them bv 
the secrehry, a mnn of excellent sense and 
adtlre"
, thou
h following the humble occupa- 
tion of a hawker. A large proportion of tbe 
mc uhcrs, by the way, consists of men enga
ed 
in street-avocations, C\'en ine1uding crossing- 
s\\ rerer
, though the muster al!-o comprises 
skilled :utisans and tradcsmen. 1n the large 
COIl1l1l0n-r00Il1 at the basement (thirty feet by 
hH'nty-eight in measurcment), wc saw several 
pcr
ons quietly cnjo) in
 their cups of coffee 
Rnd their pipes. On the S!lme level are to 
be found the library, the kitchen, the lavatory, 
and every convenience necessary to the comfort 
of those who attend. Up-<,birs, the committee 
of a Lùan Society was holding a meeting. From 
this ,\",
ociation :is much as 15/. may be bor- 
rowed, Each member may take from one to 
four slmres, at threepence each, and at the end 
of thirteen weeks he is entitled to a loan of 11. 
for every 6s. 6d. subscribed, to be rcpaid (with 
interest at the rate of one shillin
 i 1 the pound) 
by weekly instalments at the ratc of si'tpence in 
the pound for everypouml borrowed, the borrower 
continuing to pay up his shares. In an ad- 
joining room, readin
 and writing lessons were 
going on; and, at a later hour, we saw a small 
class assembled in the pur:mit of a stud ì which 
one would hardly have expected to fim recog- 
llised at 
ll in an institution addressing for the 
most part the humblest orders. .\ few young 
men wcre learnin
 French. The class "as 
started only a few months ago, for the benefit 
of some members who are employed in book- 
sellers' shops and foreign merchånts' offices. 
At the commencement, twenty joined, but the 
number h:!s since fallen to hveh"e. 'Ve are in- 
formed that they male 
ood pro!:,ress, and, as 
the club is in union with the Society of Arts, 
t here is e\ cry guarantce that whate\ er is done 
in the way of education will be we!l donr. It 
is not improbable that some of the l'rrneh 
students "ill enter their names for the ncxt 
e,;:amination of the Socieh. 
Besides the Loan Sociètv, four other boùies 
are held in connexion \\ ith the Duck-lane Club: 
viz. a penny bank, a temperance society (with a 
sick fund for members), a cricket club, and 
I a barrO\v club. Thc last-named is a p'\rticu- 
larly exccllent fund. By subscribing a shilling 
a week, any street salesman belonging to the 
general club may hire 1\ barrow for u,e in his 
trade, and at the end of fifty weels' subscription 
I the vehicle becomes his o\\n property without 
any further payment. The fund was started in 
consequcnce of the high ratf> of intere"t which 
I the costermongers of the district were payin
 
for the hire of their barro"s and trucls, and 
which, of course, in the ordinary way of busi- 
ne
'3, did not ensure possession 
f the prl perly 
after any amount of payment III the 
hape of 
inter<.st. The club, hO\\cver, docs not attend 


simply to the matf'rial want!! of it, membtrs. \ 
tlhort l rayer-meeting take" place on \\ rin ,I 
at mi -day j on Thursday eVt.ninKS 1\ Rlble-'" J 
is held, at which a chapter is re_d ant{ c m- 
mented upon bv a cler
yman; and on SUL
'J 
n rcli
ious service is conducted at night. At- 
tendance at all these ob5" rvances is perfectly 
optional, and the entirc liberty of choice tl us 
left to the men has rr'luItrd in their rr "rdm. 
religion with more respect than mo t of the
 
previously entertained. The numbers who {)O 
to the services are ncverthcle s very small III 
comparison with the total number of memb"rs 
of the club. The radical divergence of the 
labourin
 classes from e t.ablishcd mode,; of faith 
is also shown, not unfrequently, at th Bible 
readin
s. Any auditor being permitted to m .(, 
such objections as occur to him - objections 
which the clcrical rcader answers as best he 
can-several have availed themseh es of the per- 
mission, and some exciting controversies have 
been carried on. 
One of the ,zreat tests of the permanency of 
W orling )[en's Clubs will be, as usual with 
most projects, on the financial ground. Can 
they, or can they not, be. made self-supporting? I 
Undoubtedly there arc difficulties (thou
h it I 
to be hoped not insuperable difficultie...) in thl 
way of this consummation; of which difficulties 
One of the most serious is the migratory life of 
\vorking men, and the consequent unsteadine. 5 
of the subscriptions at anyone place. The 
Duck-lane Institute is the creature of private 
benevolence. it does not pay its own expens 1; 
it does not pretend to do so, or f"xpect to do . 
The munificent foundrea
 is even of opinion thdt 
thcse associations (allowing for a few e
ceptiona, 
owin
 to r eculiar circumstance'!) must always 
part
kc 0 thc nature of charities, for that, If 
the subscriptions are raised above a nominal 
sum, the number of members will be but few. 
In many country towns, however, the number at 
a hi
her rate of weekly payment than lIi
J 
Cooper requires is very much larger. The club 
at Leeds, \vith a subscription of a penny a 
weel, counts from 1500 to 2000 supporteM, 
and has even gone up to 3500 on special ocr1- 
sions. Still, it must be admitted that this dor, 
not pay, and thf' deficiency is made up by the 
founder, )[r. Ihrnton Lupton, who admimsters 
the affairs of the body in the s
irit of a paternal 
despotism. 
\t Brist/)l, a club has been esh- 
blished at a low weekly rate of subscriptlOl, 
which is rapidly attaining a most prosperouJ 
condition. The \\ ednesbury Club, as we have 
already seen, pays its way, and is governed on 
thorou
hly popular principle::! i herc the weekly 
subscription is d'Jllhle tint at Lced
, and four 
times that at Duck-lane. Those who support 
the system of non-payment, arpue that the work- 
ing m'\n is no more degraded I)y going to a club, 
the e'<pen e" of which are mainly borne by 
 n.. 
benevolent lady or 
ent leman, than a middl 
class parC'llt i
 degraded by sending his 
on to 
Christ'., 110 ,)ibl. But there is surely a great 
distinction, as far as the feelin
s are eonccrned 
(and the feelings, rather than the rea
on, arc he 
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arbit-ers in such cases), between the impersonal 
muniiìcence of an ancient foundation and the 
direct gift of ]tving people, who are known to 
suffer in pocket for what they do, and who ne- 
cessarily acquire a certain right of control in 
virtue of what they have bestowed. Weare 
most sensible of the large amount of good ef- 
fected bv the Duck-lane Club among a class 
I that is O"ënerally too poor and too unaccustomed 
to suchl?work to help itself; but we 8hould prefer 
to see the working orders, as a rule, in a position 
I of entire independence in this as in other re- 
spects. Five hundred members at twopence a 
week, with a few quarterly and yearly payments, 
I will set one of these clubs on its own legs. 
I Surely this is not too much to expect of artisans 
I and labourers, more espeeially as the expenditure 
is eertain to he accompanied by a saving in many 
unlooked-for ways. 
Unless these clubs are made self-supporting, 
t hey can ne.er be in a position of independence 
from extemal influences-from the caprices of 
well-intentioned tyranny, or the blight of patron- 
age. Institutions for the benefit of "orking men 
should originate among, and be managed by, 
themselves. None but working men know tho- 
roughly what working men want; besides, the 
habit of self-government is in itself no mean 
help towards a higher personal life and a 
greater fitness for the duties of citizenship. 
V\Tith regard to the sale of beer and the chances 
of drunkenness, we would refer to an account, 
published in the :first number of this journal, of 
a rural club where beer is vended without any 
restriction, and with no ill results whatever. it 
should also be borne in mind that sociøJ rest and 
social recreation for the artisan and his family 
are the great objects to be attained in these in- 
stitutions. Too much ambition in the matter of 
education is very likel.v to dø them an injury 
rather than a good. vYhy is the working man, 
of all \Fen in the world, to be perpetually ashamed 
of wis1LÍl1g to be amused and pleased? 


SCHOOLMISTRESS AND ORGANIST. 


"t"XT ANTED, at Christmas, a TnAIXBD AND 
\' " CERTIFIED SCHOOLì\IISTRESS, for a mixed 
I Rural School, to teach Singing and play the Organ. 
Sn.lary 45l., w.ith residence. Apply to the Vicar of 
: , I Grul'nbleton. 
Such was the announcement in the National 
Societv's paper, which, for all I know to the con- 
I trary, .may be found there, with a changed date 
in it, to this day. Miss Sniggles, one of the 
pets of her Majesty's inspectors, had thrown 
Grumbleton into a. fit of excitement by entering 
into an engagement for another situation with- 
out taking advice of anybody, and without let- 
ting' her lorde;, the school committee, 01' what 
,,-as worse, her lady visitors, know a word about 
it. It was of no use to remonstrate with the 
voun"" woman, Drowse said, for she 'Was deter- 
mined, and that too, with his help, to give up at 
Chástma.s the name of Sniggles. Hence hub- 
bub, and advertisement aforesaid. 


Drowse looks harassed and fid
ety. He has 
had twenty letters this morning, he sa)s, all dub- 
bing !Iim Yicar of Grumbleton, all applying for 
the sItuatIOn, and most of them requesting par- 
ticulars, which, he says, he has not tilfle to give. 
B?t if the 1ìrst post brings such a packet, what 
will not the subsequent posts bring, as the 
advertisement gets through t.he pickets of 
readers into the thick of the great scholastic 
host? H Look here," says Drowse, spreading 
the heap of letters before me. H Three damsels 
from Scotland, all for coming south, 'Yelsh 
girl, can sing and play the harp. A harp isn't 
an organ. Can't make out the adJress. Nine con- 
sonants and t \vo vo" els in it. Look at this one : 
" , Rev. Sir,-Being an unfJrotecled female, 
twenty.six years of age, shall feel obliged by 
your informing me whether the school-house is 
in a lonely situation, or near the churchyard; 
whether you l>rovide fuel, and", hat number of 
childl'en in average attendance? If suitable, I 
would apply for the cituation, and would give 
you enry satisfaction if elected. 
" 'Yours most humbly, 
" 'MARTHA DUNK. 
" 'P.S. I can play the barrel-organ, but not 
the other kind.' 
H Wha.t must I tell," says Drowse, "that 
young woman, or this? 
" 'Rev. Sir,-I beg to offer myself as a can- 
didate for your school. I am trained and certi- 
fied. CaII sing, play the organ, teach knitting 
and sewing (double and single hemstitch), 
Arithmetic by a new and improved process. Am 
married, husband will make himself generally 
U6eful : could be overseer, or if a vacancy should 
happen, parish clerk, if you, reverend sir, fully 
approved of him. 
" 'Yours obediently, 
" 'EJIILY "r HALEBO
T. 
" 'P,S. Am a strict disciplinarian.' 
" Bless us," said the vicar, "here are six 
references offered by the strict disciplinarian, 
with a husband who can be made generaily 
useful. Shan't wl'ite to any of them. Thirty 
or forty letters a day before dinner, indeed! Is 
that the postman? Ah, to be sure. Fifteen 
more. What's this? 
'" Canon Boniface presents his compliments 
to the Vicar of Grulllbleton, and begs to inform 
him that he has a trained pupil teacher just 
completing her education at Fishponds, who 
will, he thinks, suit him e},.actly. She has a very 
affectionate manner-(HaUoa !)-with children 
-(Oh, 
ell)-is nineteen years of age, and a 
good Christian young person. Canon Boniface 
does not know if she can play the organ, but 
these things (what things ?) are generally taught 
in training in
titutions.' He doesn't tell me 
her name either." 
My poor old friend Drowse looked round in 
great perplexity, and fairly groaned over the 
produce of the afternoon delivery. I sought to 

oothe him by placing in his hands a lcttt:r that 
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\\3 scenting the room. and was adorn d wi
h 
. ,.:ins on a great nrmo"ial st'll. He brokf' the 
..al, re:(..rdlcS8 of the f"ritli'1s' ned.l, ami read: 
"Lady Skedaddle ventures to l' commend to 
1'le \ïC":>r of Grumbl 
on, \rahl"lla Porlins. 
he 
. ! tau"'l.t her inf'mt boo 1 foU1' mvllths in the 
:1'.. nee of the I'f""ular mi tl't',. Arah c l1 a 
Po.Lins Can keep ti.", at1Pntion of the infant" 
a:i\"..: in the ml)st 1I'0mlerful manner, by t('lling 
tllPm roo illtpre,tin
 ble
, \\ holly imaginary, 
:u.d then she sings be_utifull}." 

Iy friend laid down the letter in despair, and 
wO\ud nut open any more. 'fhe spectacle of his 
bewilc.1trment movf>d me to the sUQ'g'('stion that 
he should shale all the letters well together, 
pick out fh e at random, and 1 hen use his dis- 
oretion in accepting olle out of the fife applica- 
tions. It was a happy inspiration. 
<r Do you know," sd.id Drowse, "Ulat's worth 
con..ideration! I'll sleep on that idea of yours." 
There are, so Drowse says, only a few instru- 
ments of torture now permitted by the law ; but 
the Committee of the l'rivy Council is one of 
them. It consists, according to Drowse-and he 
went one day to see for himself-of a h05tile 
bOlly of officials, whose business it is to pick holes 
in the skins of the clerg'!, and then rub the sores. 
Still he admits that it is not a joling matter 
when hI' has the committee's eye, in the shape 
of }'lr. Insp(-('tor, down on him. "You must 

i\"e him a dinner, and be ci\-il," says Drowse. 
. Only let him 
o into the school famished, and 
thc tÌrst thing he does, is, to lose his temper, 
then he turns all their wits out of the childrcn's 
heade:, and Í11 ten minutes he's brimful of such 
a report as mal.es my skin creep." 
Such i
 the present trouble of our worthy and 
rr
pected vic'n. A good, kind-hearted old man 
he undoubtedly is, and slowly luminous. When 
one of his parishioners, irate in vestry, exclaimed 
1 hat a Grumblcton parson would ne\"er set the 
Thames on fire, he quietly asled: " Who wants 
to set it on fire ?" This gave him a day's credit 
3S a wit in Grumbleton, and eonsidcring that it 
"as said in \estry, it deserves remark. But\ve 
Grumbleton folks do not like to see our good 
old friend in trouble, Bnd we rally round him as 
he quakes before this down-rush of damsels who 
have set their hearts upon him and his school. 
A few days elapse, and, by the help of some 
friends, Drowse is made ready t8 face a 
leeting 
of the Committee of the School. "School com- 
I I mittees," sa) s Drowse, "are not always so 
orderly as the children;" but then, he adds, "the 
more there are of you, the more stupid you are 
sure to be." His discourse on this subject is 
edif
 in
. "Xo
 ," he savs, "my committee is 
an in
tance. You will rind in it clever men 
enou
h, taken sin
ly, but, bless your soul, the 
I avera
e of intellect is a \ery low one in an as- 
sembly where clever and stupid men are mixed 
together. The stupid men drag do\\ n the clever 
, I men, and you would be surprised to see how 
timid and \\a\erin; many of the bettel' class of 
minds become. Thev lose s
lf-I cHance when they 
II worl. with a bold po
it.ve booby, ha\ e no fixed 


ra
lyi
Ht-point. ,d 113\e no ("I -.np'.)n to do tbe 
t hmklu
 for them. A Si u(lid man who under- 
stands eemmit -\\ ork will wind all tbe fine 
tbinkrrs up, spi'} th m to 51 ep, and tak(' thea\ 
up in his spoon. It's as easy as prJ-top." 
'I'his is, perhar", th" reason why our vicar 
gets on Sf) well \\ ith h.s committ,.n , as he cer- 
tainl,. does contri\ e, in the long run, to have it 
alllus own \\ay, and either tires them out. or 
sends them to slerp. 
Here we are, then, in 'Vestry assembled j 
ei
hteen guinea patrons, who can send their 
cluldren at half-price; three guinea and two 

uinea patrons; a\ 0 the presidcnt, Mr. Drowse. 
who sub
eribes five guineas annually to the 
school. Drowse briefly opens the proceedings. 
lIe informs the committee what all, in our 
respective personal capacities, lnew beCort. 
that Miss SniO'
l('S had given "anúng to leave. 
He says this 'IS if he were the most injured I 
man in the \\odd, in consequence. 
A pile of let tels six inches high lies on bis 
right hand, and another pile half as t.hick again 
lies on his left. 
"I Clay say, gentlemen," continues Mr. 
Drowse, "that all tbese applications have been 
carefully perused. and thought unsuitable. .AJ1y 

entleman can look through them and satisfy 
himself of their \ alue." 
Up jumps a Í\\O guinea patron. a radical and 
a dissenter, as DrO\vse cnIls him: .. \Ve ought 
to have them all read, so as to form our own 
unhiased judgment, gentlemen, and not permit 
the rector to rough-ride the parish in this 
manner. I'm a t\\O guin a patron though not 
a churchman, and I, for my part, haven't seen 
one of th('O\; hue you, Admiral Groggen ?" 
" liasn't he," saId Admiral Groggen, "ho just 
Claught one word of the last speal.cr's address. 
through hi5 e'lr-trumpet. " lIe has seen balf a 
doten of them, I know. Enterpri
ing girls. 
Come a long way on purpose." 
Drowsr, however, to save time, hands the 
packet of rejected addres"'.es to our friend Grog- 
gen, with the requf''5t tl1at he will rend aloud II 
trom them, to satisfy himself and tl.
 committee 
generally. 
" Here is one" -J
 the adnúrtÙ, c. to begin 
with: ' 
U C Reverend and BARBEROUS Sir,-On the 
25th ultimo sent vou application for school, with 
particulars that I "as an unprotected fem.J.e, who 
could play the barrd-organ, and asJ...ed whether 
you found fuel, whether the house was lonely, 
or near t.he churchyard. Surely a man-much I 
more a 
entleman and a clergyman-would n
ver 
have suff red n day to pass-to say nothing of 
more t.han 1 hree weels-without one line to 
sati
fy a nateral and proper curiosity. 
co C tour"
 &c., 
" C )!ARTllA DL
K:.''' 


Roars of lau
hter from the committee, ..hicb 
lasted a considerable time, and left everybody in 
such a g-ood Humour, that it was determined to 
go thl'ou"'h the rlst of the file as an amusement. 
"'l'Ìle
 lames marry fWlt," rCOIalked the 
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admiral, reading a postscript: · I am married- 
without encumbrance.' What doe
 that mean?" 
" One reason why so many applications are 
made by the pupil teachers," said Drowse. " I 
am told, is, that they have a notion that the 
Grumbleton schoolmistresses are particularly 
likely to get offers. They ten one another at 
the Training Institutions, and that's one reason 
why I disapprove of bringing up a parcel of 
young- women together." , 
"They corrupt one another," smd the two 
guinea patron. who felt spitefully towards Fish- 
ponds, and did not object to agree with the vicar 
llOW and then. 
" Corrupt one another," said Groggen; "fid- 
dle-de-dee. How can they conupt one another?" 
After reading over twenty or thirty letters, 
Grogg'en lifted up a tied packet. 
" What's this?" asked the admiral. 
"Correspondence between me and Canon 
Boniface," answered the vicar. "You Jr.ay 
read it, if you like, It's a great pity that all 
the additional trouble and vexation of such a 
correspondence should be bad for nothing-. 
.Without quotin
 the letters of the canon, 
which were, of course, lengthy, I may state 
that Drowse had started with t he air of a man 
nettled that a stranger like Canon Boniface 
should presume to think he knew of anybody 
"that .would suit him exactly." So he wrote à 
curt answer to that effect. Boniface rejoined in 
a dignified epistle, in dismal grandiose periods, 
which sounded like the tolling of the cathedral 
bell at a dean's funeral, except where a profane 
quotation or two from Horace broke in upon the 
bom-bom-bom. Drowse wrote a short re- 
joinder, merely asking the name ofthe candidate, 
if she u:ere a candidate. But this personality 
made Dr. Boniface very angry, and he refused 
to gi\"c the name. So it was proposed by the 
two guinea patron, seconded by the grocer, 
and carried nem. con., that "This committee, 
llavillg heard the correspondence between the 
Rev. Canon Boniface and the Vicar of Grumble- 
ton, desires to express its censure of the former 
and its sympathy \\ith the Rev. !lfr. Drowse," 
all which is to be found in the chronicles of 
Grumbleton, as well as the remainder of the 
correspondence, which proved to be more vo- 
luminous than luminous, though it was interest- 
ing to Grumbleton, and was all printed ill the 
local newspapers. 
We were so long engaged over the candidates 
on the left hand of the vicar, that scant atten- 
tion was paid to the dozen likely candidates on 
the right, whose claim demanded a more careful 
consideration. The guinea patrons began to drop 
off one by one, till at last there were only some 
half-dozen left, and then it "as agreed that lots 
should be drawn, as the most satisfactory and ex- 
peditious way of settling the matter, 'So three 
damsels were then chosen, and a sum of money 
voted from the funds to enable them to come 
to Grumbleton for the purpose of undergoing 
examination before tile committee, and that 
we might all know something of their musi. 
cal powers, vocal and instrumental. This ,,"as 


considered by Drowse and Admiral GroO'O'en 
and by the two guinea patrons, indispens
ble 
 
"For," said Drowse, "unless we see 'em, ho
 
can we tell whether they will do ? If they dress 
too smart, you know, it's 3 sign of 'Vanity." 
"Tut! nonsense," quoth the admiral; "I like 
to see the girls dress as fine as they can. .We 
always male our ships as smart as possible; and, 
for the same reason, we should like to see our 
women hoist their colours bravely." 
Drowse was not disposed to contest the point. 
The three wele to come. The day came and the 
damsels. Then the committee came, and was 
assembled in the church. Let each hear for 
himself. It was difficult for us to decide; but 
Admiral Grog-gen, who couldn't hear anything, 
formed his judgment; and his judgment, like that 
of Paris on the three goddesses, was not to be 
impugned. The ladies' committee had some- 
thing to say; old 
Irs. Tittling was not entirely 
satisfied; :Mrs. Briar thought the young persons 
modest and respectful; but :Mrs. Grobey said, 
she could see a snake in the grass. 'l'he ladies 
will, no doubt, have it all their own way, if they 
can only be brought to understand among them- 
selves what their way is; but, pending the settle- 
ment of their differences, the president and 
patrons of Grumbleton will be permitted by them 
to give the golden apple to her who is, in the 
admiral's opinion, the most deserving candidate. 


A GIPSY COKCERT IN MOSCOW. 


WE were dininQ' at one of the chief restau- 
rants in !lIoscow, I and Hen Grabe. We had 
been to the Russian Comedy, and were now 
disporting ourselves at supper. 
A Russian traktir, or restaurant, is a re- 
markable place. 1'here is nothing of HIe 
snug, homely comfort of the London tavern, and 
its intramural interment in mahogany bins; 
nothing of tb'e cold, solitary splendour of the 
coffee-room of an English hotel; but, instead 
of this, a cumbrous, expensive magnificence, 
with the alloy of a semi-barbarism that casts 
across that magnificence a strange cloud like 
the shadow of a penny-gaff. The stalls ha'-e 
seats like the ponderous sofas that prevail in 
English lodging-houies, the tables are larger 
than they need be, and overhung \Vi
h frouzy 
red curtains that cloud you round as wlth a tent. 
The traktir we .were patronising was a nest 
of rooms - up-stairs and dowll-rooms that 
opened one into the other in a labyrinthine, 
confusing, and endless way. The innumer- 
able waiters are clad in white tunics, wound 
round with red sashes; and never less than 
half a dozen of these retainers surround you 
when you enter to seize your hat, or remo\"e 
your fur cloak. Another peculiarity of the 
traktir is the enormous self-playing organ, that 
grinds out its deafening and dumbing music 
as you eat your cutlet, often drowning COllversa- 
tion, and always noisily intrusive. 
1Ve had eaten a slice of the yellow flesh of 
the sturgeon, and finished our cutlets, wLeu 
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Herr Grabe, who had risen, and was over- 
hauling a pile of Uu. ,inn and forr:
n papers, 
suddenly advanced towards 01", his 
tolid f'
e"i 
beamilJ ç with plt.lsurr, and \\aving in his podgy 
haud a. Jon
 flimsy hlue pla.\"hill. 
" }[urr.lh! nll'in Herr liondnum,H said he, 
"hrre is for ) un a 
reat opportunity; here is 
our bst Gipsy Concert-the last of the season 
-our wonde
f\ll song-
iftl'd 
ipsies' concert; 
they sing and dance to-morrow at t he Hcrlllita
e 
G.lrdens. It 18 a goreat opportunity, for th
 
winter has now bl'gun, and a d.l! later you 
mi
ht ha\e missed them. They nre miraculous 
mimies; they are dancf'rs of gellius; they sing 
-Himmel, hO\v they sing!" 
At 
even o'elock the next ni
ht a jolting roll 
throu
h the suburbs and boulev.mls, the dry 
leaves r\l"tlin
 Ullde1" our whf'els, brou
ht us to 
the great iron 
ate of the Ilermita
e-a gate 
crowned with coloured lamps. 
The lIermita
e is a sort of Cremorne-a 
pleasure-garden 'for summer use; like Cremome 
suburban, nnd formerly the property of a noble- 
man. It has a pretty little domain, with a 
lIIini.lturf' lake and a sprinkliu
 of good trees. 
It has little eurtained alcO\es for supping in, 
and a har-room for wine and" gro!:'s." 
So tar I could see at a glance as I threaded 
the wicl..et, paid for my ticket, and wall-ed dO\"l 
the lon
 scantily-lit 
ardcll-path, lured on by 
distant music that indicated some central source 
of amusement. Herr Grabe followed me with 
stolid ellthu:.iasm, full of metaph
sical medita- 
tions upon the price of hemp, lib..e a 
ood philo- 
sophical German merchant ns he was. 
j [urrying people pa
sed us; not fantastic 
students, or prattling gri
ette!C, but quid, staid 
people, intensely ßrave and respectable, in- 
capable of mercurial mo\ ement, or tumultuous 
gaiety. Dance! There was no dancing in 
them. 
e, Where is the dancing platform?" 1 said to 
Herr Grabe. 
"D.mce?" said Herr Grabe, with horror: 
.. the government anows no dancing here, We 
are not civili
cd enou
h to dance in public." 
Oh, the blessings of a paternal 
o\ernment! 
'\\ hat can d.mcing have to do \\ ith politics? 
Can one be \\:lltzed into republicanism, or 
"irouetted into .roli
h principles? 
Farling trees do not lool \\(,11 when lit by dim 
lamps and tin reflectors like di:.h-coHrs. l'here 
is a dingy 
aiety about half-dead tree
, seen by 
an artiticial illumination, that makes one thinb.. 
of theatrical forests, side-scenes, and footldltS. 
A g:lrden of .\lcinous, on a cold autumn night, 
with rather a severe fre
h wind sighing about 
the dead leaves, and turning them over, as if 
ill search of some one put out of the way 
and hidden underneath, is not tilt most se- 
ductive of places, "ithout some strong induce- 
ment to lead you therc nnd lcep you there 
\\ hen you are entrapped. 
". e took our seats in a sort of open-air pro- 
prietary chapel, facing au orcll{ "ha, and with 
our backs to a refrf'shment-counter. There 
were long rows of scats, with a walk dO\\ll tlte 
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centre bf'twr n them. It w
s rather a C"- d 
nidlt, and srcond-rat<<> mu"ic IS not \varmw&! 
however noi"v it ma'" be. Some offiC"'t'S n a; 
me drew their fur-hned clodks closer round 
them, with a suffering øhrug; the ladif' 
huddled together, like towls 011 a perch I n a 
wintrr's night. 
The musicians were like any other mu"i . n5 
in !).lris or London. E, enin
 dress is not 
capable of muclL variety, From the leader 
dowmvards the b'md degenerated in perspec- 
tive, tiU the player on the hi
 drum in the back- 
ground grew positively shabhy. ""Ith lon!!- 
suffering patience we bore the short gusts of 
mU'lic. 
Weary of staring at the orchestra, I turned 
my eyes to the decorations, and tbev were 110t 
altogether despicalblc-superior to .CremoTJIr, 
and aU suclL modern Vauxhalls, but inferior to 
the tasteful variety of a .Paris illumination. 
There were so'me w-een metal aloes with 
broad, well-modelled leaves, wide and flappin
 
as elephants' ears-sueh plants as grow in 
Indian jungles, and conceal ti
ers' dens and t1le 
lairs of enormous snales. They stood on high 
pedestals ahO\"e the flower-beds; the starry, 
branchin
 flo\\ ers 
ere formed by little jets of 
!:'as; the pure and brilliant flame blossoming 
n.lturally enou
h into flowers. A prettier night 
ornament coulð sC'lrccly be imagined. 
Suddenly a dark fj
ure stole thievisltly along 
the pasteboard battlement that formed tbe 
façade of the Music Theatre. Satan entering 
Eden could not have striven harder for ambush 
in order to avoid the ang-elic spears. Little 
lamps of a luminous violet colour were first 
lit by this dexterous climber; they were fol- 
lowed by rows of burning topazes and glow. 
worm-coloured light.., and radiant rubies, and 
little cups of bluish moonli
ht, that the envious 
and stru
glin
 "ind kept lU a restless nicler, 
and every now and then, in a fit of irrestrain- 
able petulance, blew into total darkness. 
The black hand passed over them with the 
nimble flame, and brushed them bacl again into 
liglit. And, all this time, the chilly concert went 
on, and the dry leJ.ves ble" about inquiringly, 
and the dull visitors patrolled, and the coquet- 
tish blondes laughed and drank tea, or sipped 

ticky liqueurs, and talked of the gipsies. 
[ do not think t1tere is muelL real ta"ite for 
music in Uussia. .People tall too much at the 
Opera. .Everything is French, German, and 
Italian, aUlI what is not one of theue three is bad 
-1 mean, in the fashionable world only, for tlie 
native 3.nd Coss1.ck airs are very \\ild, 
ad, and 
original, and the peasants are passionatelv fond 
of them. A spurious and balf-learned ci\ ilí ion 
seems to paralvse Cor a time in Russia the natural 
instincts of taste. 
On went those black-clad antom"lton
 with 
their mechanical playin!!, doling out br the bar, 
without f{'din
 01' P
lOl}, the beaulI.ful,sere- 
nade in Don Juan, the \\iz:ml \\altz lU faust, 
the nIRj(>,t ic "eddin.....march of Mcnde1s.CIObn. 
But suddenly th
 band brole into life, and 
tbundered out with the fire and euctitude tlia' 
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onl:y delight and practice can give, the Russian 
nahonal anthem: <, God defend the Czar"- 
the most martial and passionate of national 
I anthems; and far superior, in my humble opi- 
nion, to our" God save the Queen." Every hat 
went off, and five times running, as ths tune 
ended, a band of students and officers advanced 
to the orchestra, and shouted for a re-perform- 
ance, uttering barbaric yells, such as might have 
better become wild horsemen of the Don than 
modem Russian gentlemen. 
And now the open-air service closed, the 
congregation thawed away, and melted into the 
surrounding walks. The leader of the orchestra 
regarded us, as we remained almost the last on 
the benches, with a look of careless pity, as 
he slipped his violin into its baize bag, and 
tumed to leave the stage. We joined the stream 
of people eager for the next phase of amusement, 
and found ourselves at a small toll-gate, where 
somc officers were huyilJg concert tic1.ets. As 
we were buying ours, half a dozen dark-eyed, 
untamed-looking men, in red shirts and blue caf- 
t aIlS, passed; one of them was mounted, and, as 
he approached us, gave a shout, and dashed off 
at a canter down a side-walk, like an aide-de- 
camp on a special errand. 
"Wunderschön!" exclaimed Herr Grabe; 
"those are some of the gipsies." 
1Ve showed our ticket, and passed into the 
enclosure. It was a large area, facing a covered 
stage, with no roof, but long strings of artificial 
green leaves that, running parallel to each other, 
Íormed a sort of fiat tent above our heads, suit- 
able for summer, but as ilJadequate covering 
for a chilly October evening as a gauze dressing- 
gown would be for the Arctic Ocean. 
Herr Grabe grew oracular. 
"You will see something typical," he said, 
e< my English travelled friend; not the Spanish 
gipsy dances, old as the Phænicians, not all 
wriggle and oscillation, like the Nautch girls in 
India, mere shuffle of the feet-toe and heel 
scarcely lifted from the ground. No, this will 
be truly a vYalpurgis-night, enchanted, frenzied 
dance, quite original; deducible onl.v from prin- 
ciples of Arabic æsthetics, no more like your 
tame European dances, than an ostrich of the 
desert is like a farm-yard goose. 'Thunder and 
storm! How long the Egyptians are raising 
the curtain!" 
As if his reproof had been heard, the curtain 
instantly rose, and disclosed a stage with an 
amphitheatre of chairs. To them rapidly en- 
tered in careless procession-the EGYPTIANS. 
Their leader was a tall handsome woman of, 
say, two-and-twenty, evidently the queen and 
beauty of the tribe; her large d3.rk eyes were 
full of a mischievous triumph, as she sailed in, 
not ungracefully, in her ermine robe, and took 
the central seat placed for her. Her manner 
was not retiring or timid, yet there was just 
enough of deference and wild shyness about 
her bearin
 to male one assist in applauding 
her 011 her arrival. She was perfectly at her 
ease, and yet not enough so not to be glad to 
turn and laugh and whisper to the women next 


her. She did not look like a lad", and vet vou 
s
a.r
ely seemed to wish to juclge her "by 
the I 
clVlhsed standard. There was an indisputable I 
look of command about her, and a confidence of 
success that showed the practrised actress. 
Next her, on the left, sat a fat pleasant-look- 
ing woman, quiet and lady-like in manner, and 
with the air of a retired prima donna. She was 
dressed less riehlv-, but ill better tast@. This 
was the dowager:queen, I felt sure. Next her 
came a middle-aged woman, with rather flaccid 
cheeks, but with a humorous expression about 
her large dark eyes, that augured "ell for 
comedy. The other four women were eoarsely 
pretty, their eyes, however, darkly luminous, and 
large as Cleopatra's. The dress of all of them 
was peculiar, and rather bizarre and Asiatic in 
character. 
Then the men came ill, tall rough fellows, 
with tumbled black hair, who ra
ged them- 
selves, with sullen shyness and half-rebellious 
discipline, in a semicircle behind the chairs. 
Last of all, in came the chief, the leader, the 
husband, 1 presume, of the queen, for he pheed 
himself near her, and beat time for the whole 
of the performers. He carried a small species 
of guitar, peculiar to the Russian gipsy, in his 
right hand. He was a tall, supple young man, 
with a pointed, crafty, Spanish sort of face, and 
was dressed in rather a theatrical short tunic 
of red linen, that made his legs appear almost 
awkwardly long, though their pliancy and the 
smallness of his feet still served to prove their 
capacity for swift and practised movement. 
The concert began with a solo by the dowager- 
queen, a wild song but of no special character, 
sung with a good but a veiled voice-a voice 
that had lost its purity and resonance. 
Now a cry arose of "Marscha! Marscha!" a 
deli
hted expectant cr.v. 
" 'Vho is :Marscha?" I asked. 
"Marscha is their prima donna, the one in. 
ermine," replied Herr Grabe. 
Marsclla the majestic, queenly ill her ermine, 
leaned forward and bowed, not disdainfully, but 
with a sort of serene complacency, as one accus- 
tomed i 0 such homage. 
"Oulitza! Oulitza!" shouted the well-dressed 
mob. 
Marsella turned and smiled on her companions, 
as much as to say, "The old cry'. See bow I 
lead them and rule them. I am their true queen 
to-night; the czar nl:lY have them to-morrow," 
So looked the saucy beauty, as she bo,",ed to 
the well-dressed mob that shouted and jostled 
with delight; and all those lesser stars, her com- 
panions, smiled and whispered. 
I have seen more beautiful singers, loftier and 
whiter brows, eyes more dove-like, more saint- 
like, mOre full of sunshine or of fairy glamour.. 
ing power, but I never saw anywhere so much of 
the grace and archness of expression as .Marscha 
bent forward, seized the guitar, and began. 
1rhat a ,,"oice! How mellow, soft, anà yet 
powerful, gushing forth without an effort, and 
full of endless rises and falls of semitones! With 
'íhat a sensibility and expression she gave the 
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rù, she t d back her head, shook i 
with a most bewitching- c:corn, or leaned for- 
w:uù with half-:Ihut mischievous e\""es, I1S she 
struck the 
it8t"-s"rinJ!'S with p13
 fl\l triu.nph. 
As sh fini;:)hed her lir t son
, the !;'IJout!> of 
c. úulitz1." (the VI ; e dwellinJr il the .. Oil" in a 
SUI t of lon!:'-ùr:l\vn hO\\ I) \\ ere followed by fresh 
cries of" lIarseha" Olary). 
)[ar",nba sang "Oulitza." mer a!!ain with more 
(1eli
htful archness and tenderness than before. 
I U.iul.. I never lu.ard a sin
er who attendf j 
I lore 
Ucnti\clv and ius inchvely, not merelv 
to Ii ,ht and shaùe, forte and piauo, but also to 
evel'V minute infiec .on of meaning. 
It" was a beautiful air, full, a
 I took it, of 
p . onate entreaty, of almúst Oriental adorati.,n, 
of 10\ ers' coaxing; argumcnts, of pla\""ful quarrel 
-a rll
tic love.st,')ry, in fact, changeful as .\pril. 
And every time 
larscha ::.auJr it R fresh colour 
seemed to tr.ulsfu
e it, so ,aried were the tones 
of her voice, and the plwe'" of hcr grace, pride, 
arc'huess, and imperial coquetry 
I asked Herr Grabe the meanim; of the words, 
for 
 he song was in Itussian patois. Alas! for 
my imaginations. 
<<They call it a 
ipsy air," he said, "and so it 
]1arU, is, but I have certait1ly heard it in Germany. 
It is called there · The Beer House.' It de- 
scribes a droll fellow sta

erilJ!j out of a beer-shop 
and seem!; two moons positively winking at 
him; present!) the hous s on each side of the 
street be
in noddin
 too, and the church dancf"s 
a ca, alier seul. Then a fit of maudlin melan- 
choly supervenes, and he resolves to gi\'e up his 
bo()zing way"', turn hi" back 011 the seductin 
bef'r-c:hop, and go back to the old gipsy tent 
and his old C!lUll\S. 
J.nd on this stupid old dl"inling-son
 I had 
thro
n a",ay all my enthusiasm; and that was 
tile revellin
 measure in which Marscha had ex- 
pended all her fine acting. Bah! I was \cxed 
-I was hurt. But who was I? A mcre fo- 
reign mist. The applause was tremendous. 
The people rolled and billowed "ith delight. 
Marscha's eyes lit up, but she received the 
app'huse with the majesty of au empress. 
The llex.t song was a part-song with chorus, 
The men strucl... in nobiy. The air was wild and 
hlllllorous. The leader ga' e the signal Cor the 
chorus by a swift right-about-face and a wa\ e of 
the handle of his guitar as he struck the b1SS 
c1
rds. It was a half-savage Tartar tune, 
but tin
ed with fun, wit h a dashins; crescenùo in 
the sv. if test speed, that closed the first half of the 
concert. The performers, led by )Iarscba, quitted 
th,. stage for a time, and dC!3cendcd to earth, 
to take tea, "grc
," and champagne in the 
refreshment-room. 
They mo\'ed about the garden with royal con- 
descension. They nodJed to officers, who praised 
and flattered 
heDl .with a high- bred fialhntry 
worthv of the impenal saloDs. They cOllected in 
gaily-dre..
ed groups round the back door of the 
theatre. They held anÏ1uated converse \\ ith their 
chid, the young m n in the sC1rlet 
hirt, who 
c'lntercd about the /!&.' liS '" ith a pnrros less 
'fiollnce on a "eeùy brown horse. As 101' .lIar- 


s
ha, she wrapped he 11 1Q h r ermin s, and, 1'1 
tUlng to a qUiet corner of lr refrcJh.nenl-r
 I 
wi>h a . vr droll- oo...in.! \\oman in a !ll)rt I 
cJ,;"
Z ùr
!., S :r ' p--d a tumlJlf'T of boilinno tea In 
her own !('n\D be"";'ching way, the cJnosllI 
of all nei
hbouring f' ,. 
Presently therE' w.... a cl LSh of brn.,
, and 1. 
fizzin
 of vi(,lin- trir
, as the crowd drift l 
back to thei.r seats und r the leaf-roof wi I 
mueh cacU,. of cLe y t :1.., aud much c njedUi 
as to Part Two of the 
ipsy perform...nef' " t' 
jostl d down into our I laces ; there was SOT.. 
marrow-bonf'-and-c' lver music of the Nah_- 
chadono::.or order, and the curtain drcn lip. 

o actors in London or rari, could hne 
A'rouped tl.e 
ene better. It was an encamp- 
ment of R\.' . gipsies preparing for the cer("- 
monies of a marriage. AU \Va! drollery and 
bustle. There" f're some rou
h-bearùed CeUow;i 
on one sirle wrangling at cards: and bein
 scolded 
by a witch of an old woman, who, ladle in hand, 
kept alternately reviling e\ery one for not help- 
ing' more in the preparations, and stirring a 
caldron of cabbage-soup, that, hanging Crom 
a tripod of sticks, seethed over a fire. There 
were boys dancin
, shouting', and playing' mis- 
chievous tricks. fhere ""ere women arranging 
seats for the bride and bridegroom. 
There "as a distant shout of weJcome, a 
trample of feet, and in came th(' bride and bu 
attend'l1lts pfarscha, of course, lookin!! charm- 
ing in her brid'Ù finery and streaming \ ed) ; then 
came a clatter of hoofs, and in, at a great pace, 
dashed the chief on horseback-the skilful beast 
he bestrode whirling round and round \\ith art- 
Cullv fei<p1ed impetuosit.v, and di persing, at 
every turn, the gip;:)y retinue, who, with equal 
art, made way for it, with a pretence of fear. 
'Ihe bride "as seated at a table, on which 
stood the bridal offerin!;S cO'fered with muslin. 
With delightful1y acted shyness she received the 
homage of the bearded portly T"i;:)itors, who, in 
their blue cloth caftans and hi
h boots, acted 
the part of small tradesmen, and other well-to- 
do guests. It was aU in dumb show, for no 
one spoke a word, but tbe men bowed, smiled, 
and gesticulated, and the twenty or thirtv 
actors bustled about to exprL.)S their pleasurè 
at seeing' each other, and at the general splen- 
dour of the elltert..1.inment. 
'Ihrouf:h the crowd all at once broke the old 
Canidia oC a cool, her grey hair about her ears, I I 
her ladle in her hand ::,he executed a gro- 
tesque dance, quite tipsy in its drollery, its 
vi
our somewhat retardt.d by assumed It:-.'''C. 
Take it nllog ther, it partook of the hornr' 
 
character, and "as, perhaps, better adapted tor 
male than female performance. At intervals she 
bal'led and !c1ped, and all the gipsies shouted 
in the Irish manner. 
Theu a Sl.Jart boy of fourt<< red-shirted 
and booted, his lank hair of an OIly blacknes , 
his face bro\\n and slv, accepts the crone's 
challen!re. He comes' forward, amidst hand- 
clap pings and chorus-singing, Wl
h a handL.er. 
chief in one han
 and e1f'Cut a 
 
ld, br
k- 
down dance, more subtle than our nigger danca-, 
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and less droll, but far more scientific and difficult, 
Every now and then he drops tbe handkerchief, 
and picks it up in a certain ecstatic moment 
of the dance, without losing time, and this feat 
is rewarded by storms of laùghter and applause. 
His little booted legs shake about as pliant 
as a harlequin's, and his sly vain face pre- 
serves one steady expression of crafty determi- 
nation. He ends a series of impossÌbilities by 
a gig-antic effort in double shuilling. " That 
boy," I said to Herr Grabe, "if be isn't hung 
prematurely for picking pockets, will become a 
world-known ballet-master." 
"N 0," said be, "it is wunderbar; but these 
people have refused offers to travel that would 
have brought t.hem hundreds and hundreds of 
pounds. 
l'bey are proud; they are free as 
Tartars; they like their own ways. Have you 
not heard how Catalani once, after hearing one 
of their women sing, took off a shawl, worth 
thousands of roubles, that some emperor had 
given her, and threw it over the gipsy's 
shoulders, exclaiming: 'I am dethroned-this 
is the Queen of Song!' It may he true: I tell 
it you for true. Why not P" 
And all this time :Marscha sat queenl'y in her 
white attire. Now the chief stepped to bel', and 
IlRnded her a gipsy guitar. It seemed impossible 
to approach that woman without reverence. 
She took it, and threw the blue band across her 
left shoulder. Instantly a tremulous tune rose 
from the strings of the wild instrument. 
The great finale of the gipsy entertainment 
'I was approaching. There was to be a duet sword- 
I dance between the chief and that tall statel.v 
buxom girl on the right of Marscha. Now I 
had heard gipsy music in Spain, where the anti- 
quarians declare it to be partly Phænician and 
partly Grecian in character. I had found it to 
resemble in manv respects the Arab music, being 
monotonous, qtÌaint, and full of minute in- 
flections, almost too subtle to be distinguished 
except by a practised car; at times exciting 
and passionate, yet generally more like an in- 
cantation than pure bonest music, and there can 
be no doubt profoundly corrupt in its mystic 
significance. 
The guitar, and the incessant hand-clapping, 
fumished a fitting music for such a dance, which 
IS probably of Tartar origin and of extreme an- 
tiquity, The chief, girding himself up, and 
looking down at his boots to see if he was in 
sound dancing trim, stepped forward to the foot- 
lights, and addressed some words in Russian, 
that I could not hear, to an officer in white uni- 
form, who sat in the front row. 
The officer rose, bowed, and unbuckling his 
heavy cavalry sword, handed it up in its glittering 
steel sheath to the gipsy dancer. He took it, 
drew the blade from its sheath, and returned 
the sheath to the owner. 
Then, holding the sword in his hand, and oyer 
llÍs head, he advanced to the girl who, wrapped 
in her shawl, paced forward to oppose him in 
the dance, They challenge each other, they 
I cross and interchange with the gravity of minuet 
dancers. She points at his feet and marks out the 
! 


figures with the agility of a Highlaudman e>..ult- 
ing in the Fling, but with more lithe and crafty 
neatness. He is so quick, you Can hear nothin;;' 
but the tap of his heel and toe, and the son 
low beat of his companion's toe and heel. Now 
and then, as the band shout in a jerky ecstatic 
way, lIe slashes the sword through the air, and 
 I 
cuts figures of light before the girl's unflinching 
ey,es, she all the time playing graceful antic
 
wIth her shawl, that she alternately loosens and 
tightens. 'I'here is no violence about the dance, I 
but it is full of a robust Spanish spirit, and is 
defiant in its character. Suddenly the music I 
quickened, the dancers redoubled their efforts, 
and approached earh other more closely; s" ift I 
as lightning that horrible menacing- sword flew II 
round the girl's bead, whistled over and around 
her on left and right, close, close-one hair's 
breadth more-one instant of haste or panic, or I 
of thoughtless and excited eagerness, and the 
gipsy girl had fallen dead on the stage. 
" .Whish-whish !" went the sword, glitterin
 
through the air, the dance growing every secon,l 
faster and madder. Suddenly, an uncontrollable 
thirst for blood seemed to seize the swordsman; 
he passed his hand upward through his hair, and 
it stood on end in a maniacal, Corybantic way. 
Then, tossing the sword behind bis back, he 
raised it to cleave that proud and smiling 
antagonist to tbe breast-bone; he raised the 
sword-that instant the music stopped, the 
dance was over, and the applause broke forth 
like thunder in a Brazilian forest. 
I wiped the hot dew from my forehead, and 
gave a sigh of relief, 
" It is divaine, it is divaine!" exclaimed my 
German friend; "come, let us hurry off to the I 
fireworks." 
And so we did. The people, ungratefully eager 
for new amusement, were crowding in black 
masses on the dark edge of the garden lake. 
They looked like ghosts waiting for Charon On 
the banks of Lethe's fat and sullen stream. 
Here and there a spark rose up on the oppo- 
site shore, and by that spark we could see black 
figures moving about with lights. 
"Bang!" went the maroons, with a crack- 
ing detonation; up went a golden line, and 
broke into a star of burning diamonds. "Bang! 
bang !" with spiteful and abrupt reports, 
" Hiss, hiss !" like flying serpents, went the 
fire",orks, and branched into saffron-coloured, 
starry fire; into golden willows, into branching 
threads, each tipped with a star of brilliants. 
Up "Went other fireworks, that, high up, blos- 
somed into blue, and crimson, and green, and 
melted into the cold unruilled darkness. 
" Whiz! hiss! whiz!" spread the fire over 
the frameworks, and broke out into circles, and 
letters, and crowns, and laurel-leaves, and the em- 
peror's name, and" God protect the Cz
r !" and 
burnt away at last into black revolving scaffold- 
ing, with here and there a lingering spark. I 
Out on the water too, like flying serpent-fire, 
burst out the fireworks, and ran and blazed and ,I 
hissed and discharged their very lives in breath ' I I 
of flame and showers of golden sparks. 
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J3ut c\cn to fireworks there is all pnd, and as 
th.. last roclet shot forth its stars, we ran to 
'I the 
ate, leaped into a drosehl.y, and drove at a 
rattling pace homewards. 
'rhe next d't)T, latc in the afternoon, I \\ ent 
J!\,ain to the IIermita
e alone. 'fhe llowcrof V J.in 
Vdigbb had a forlorn look; dead lea\ es !>tre\\ cd 
the \VJ.lk. .Blaelened squib-cases tloated on the 
lake, belo\\ the ta" dry pasteboard mountains. 
In the stablcs, an cnormous elephant 
wayeù 
to ..nd fro, and undulated llis proboscis. In 
t he court-yard, a tame bear lamented angrily his 
blindness. The empty stage looked disconsolate 
as a house aftcr a funeral. The roof of artilìeial 
leaves rustled in the cold air. The tawdry 
triumphal arches seemed to shrink away from 
the honcst daylight, that is so frank, .and so dis- 
daills shame and concealment of all kmds. I felt 
like the magician's boy in tbe Indian fable, \\ ho 
un\\ittingly has repeated the spcll that has turncd 
his father's palace into a povert) -stricken bovel. 


OYSTERS AKD OYSTER CULTURE. 


THERE are aristocratic and plebeian oysters, 
suited to the pockets as well as to the palates 
of thcir admirers, and amongst the former our 
natives are pre-eminent in flavour as well as in 
price. This distinction bas long Ju'e\-ailcd, 
rhillip", who published iu the rcign of Anne 
a poem, the nallle of which is disclosed iu tbe 
following lines, declared 
Happy the man, wbo yoid of care and I!trifc, 
In 
ilh.en or in leatbern purse contains 
A 8J}ltn '.1 &hillill!J; he ne'er hears" ith pain 
Fre:.h oysters cried! 
The democratic, or deep-sea oysters, princi. 
pally from the Channel hlands, earliest take 
the field in London, the Colchesters next be- 
come \'isible, wbile the higb-bred or "melting 
ll..1ti\ e::." from )lilton, Whitstable, Fa\ ersh..1m, 
and other localitics on the Kenti
h coast, \\ait 
to see the grouse and partridge seasons pass, 
and come in \\ ith the pheasants in October. 
1.'he old English lllle \\ hieh has become a 
prO\erb, U In the R'd months you 1M) )our 
oysters eat," is a mere translation of a Leonine 
rh) me of the :\liddle Age;:,- 
Mensibus errati
, 
Y os 05trea ruallducatis. 
The nati\'cs are reared from the developed 
spa" n, technically termed the 8]Jat, \\ hieh is 
tr..mspl..mted from its birthplace to feedi1\g'- 
p-rounds appropriated to this pri\ ileged class; 
for, like otber fashionables, they are believed to 
illlpro\ e by changes of sea air, aild become meta- 
morphosed from all fin and 110 fat, to all fat 
(lnd small fin. They thri\e best in the altificial 
beds of sheltered ba
s and estuaries, and im- 
prO\ e most in the neig-hbourhood of fresh-" ater 
t!prin
s, The greenish colour ,,"hicb the fins 
sometimes present, is acquired by exposing the 
adult oysters in shallo
 pools to the sun's ra)s, 
and probably, in some measure, ari3es from the 
absorption of the micro
copic shoots of deli- 
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cate marine plants, rcndered l.lO.e tcnder by the 
action of the waves, and tinged by the illfluencf' 
of light. The natl\es are nut full grl)\\n until 
between five and :,even years old, and as \\" 
learn the age of a horse out of hi::! 0\\ n moutb, 
that of the oyster i
 di

losed by annual laYlO 
on the convex shell. Oysters possess di
linct 
or!\,ans of di
estion, respiration, and circulation, 
\\ ith a \\ ell-ddined nervous system. They are 
sensible of light, and close their valves at the 

hado\\ of au approacbing bod), so that tbe un- 
clul,ation of the "<itcrs may lIot reach them. 
"' hen brought to Billin
gate, the nati\cs are 
subjcctcd to sanitary treatment by being placcd 
in ,ats of sea-\\ ater, or of watcr holding a saline 
mixture in solution, to which oatmeal is added, 
a proce
s \\ hich tcnds rather to increase their 
fat than imprO\ e their fia\ our. 
"hen the llati\.e is in perfection, the fish 
should approach the roundm""\s of a ball, and be 
\\ hite as tbe kernel of a nut. According to 
Kitchener, the barrelled oysters are commo ly 
the smallest nati\ es not tull grown; but per- 
baps he goes rather too fJ.r in asserting that all 
the objections \\ hicb exist to the use of unripe 
\'"egetables, apply to immature animals, 
. Geological rcsearches constantly revcal the 
long-entombed remains of well-shaped and full- 
gt'0\\ n fossil oysters, \\ hich male us regret that 
such dainties came into the \,"orId before tbeir 
time, and to little purpose, The oJstcr-bank in 
the \ icinity of Headin
. in Bcrk:,hire, an inland 
county, is a most remarkable deposit, occupying 
six acres, and forming a strata o\'"er two feet 
deep. 1.'homas Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, 
whom Johnson honoured with a life among
t the 
British poets, published in IGGï, in his liistory 
of the Royal Society, an original paper, in \\bich 
he complained tbat, "althoug-h .llritish oysters 
ha\e been famous in the world since the Island 
was discovered, Jet the skill how to set them 
aright bas heen so little considered amongst 
oursel res, that we see at t his day it ios confined 
to some nalrow creels of one single county." 
Tbat county \\ as, of course, Kent. Essex 
has since become a competitor, the Burnham 
oystcrs from the ri\ er Crouch being hitrhly 
prized; indced, the h.entish bishop, in his zeal, 
\\ ould seem to ha\ e forKQtten that, in tbe days 
of Queen Bess, ColciJester sent presents of 
o.'rsters to the royal tavourites, Lcicester and 
\\ alsin
ham. The Romans were great admirers 
of oysters, nnd ear'ly learned the excellcnce of 
those from the Kl'nÌlsh coast. Juvenal alludes to 
the discriminatin
 taste of the court 
ycopbJ.Dt, 
)Iontanus,at the feasts of the Empuor Domitian, 
in lines" hieh have been thus paraphraseJ: 
Who 
At the first bite each oyster'
 birthplace knew', 
Whether a Lucrille or Grcæan he had bitteD, 
Or one from I:utupinian deep' in DrilaiD. 
A Homan millionnaire, Scrgius Orat
, whom 
Cicero desitrnated the master of luxunes, con- 
ceivcd the idea of originating an oyster-park in 
the Lucrine Lale, a saIt-\\ ater 1:J
on on the 
coast of Campania, adjoining- the Gulf of Uaiæ, 
dlld separatcd from the sca by a narrow strip or 
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bank of sand. The lake \1 as shallow, and situated 
in the vicinity of the enchanting, although highly 
volcanic, country which the rich and luxurious 
Romans were in
 the habit of selecting for their 

plendid rural "Villas. In those retreats, they 
enjoyed the Lucrine and Circæan oysters, the 
latter from the coast of Latium; according to 
Pliny, "the British shores had1.lOt as yet sent their 
supplies at tIle time when Orata ennobled the 
Lucrine oysters." It is difficult to concei\ e 
the mode of carriage that enabled them to 
retain their fulness and flavour in a journey 
to the imperial city, but Apicius is said to have 
s11pplied the Emperor 'l'rajan with fresh oysters 
all the year round. The Rutupinian district 
of England derived its name from the Roman 
city of Rutupinus, now Richborongh, or the 
to\1'U of the Heach, ill the Isle of Thanet, being 
built on what was then au estuarv, On its de- 
" I struction by the Danes, and within a mile of its 
site, rose the Saxon town Sondwick, built by 
Cauute on the salt sands, where the ovsters 
"most do congreg-ate ;" -now the modern 
Sand- 
wich, one of the Cinque Ports. It is believed 
that in the days of the Romans the surrounding 
country was covered \\ ith water; and :Mr. 
Roach Smith, in his recent antiquarian re- 
searches respecting Richborough, informs us, 
that in digging in the neighbouring marshes, 
what were once large beds of oysters are to this 
day brought to light. Steam has revolutionised 
the oyster trade; but 3.lthough the production 
must have increased vastly since the days of 
.Bishop Sprat, the supply does not keep pace 
with the demand, arising from increased wealth 
and population; and the price of the real natives 
has risen higher and higher, until it has become 
extravagant. .When Christmas approaches, pyra- 
mids of oyster-barrels crmrd the platforms of our 
railway termini, destined for the wide circles of 
rural cousins, in return for brawn, bares, and 
country turkeys. 
The imperial government of France, with the 
vie\\" of multiplying those favourites of epicu- 
rean taste and social enjoyment, has recently 
de"Voted much attention to the artificial culture 
of oysters, and confided the inquiries to M. 
Coste, a member of the Institute, who had made 
the natural history of fish his peculiar study. 

I. Coste has officially visited all the celebrated 
oyster-rearing coasts, and amongst others those 
of the British Isles; indeed, the number of hi3 
christian names-Jean, Jacques, Marie, Cyprien, 
Victor-is sufficient to entitle him, under a 
separate one, to naturalisation in almost e"ery 
European state. In the course of his explora- 
tory researches he discovered, in the Lago de 
Fusaro, on the Neapolitan shore, celebrated for 
its trout, the remains of ancient salt-water tanks 
still visible, which lead to the belief that it is 
the site of the ancient Lucrine Lake. N ume
 
, : I rous remains of ancient ,,'ilias and tombs can be 
traced in its vicinity; and it had been long sup- 
posed to be the crater of an extinct volcano, a 
I , surmise" hich "as proved to be correct by the 
1 emission, in 1838, of such quantities of mephitic 
I ga
es as destroyed all the oysters. The race 


ALL THE YE
: b:::::t::ed, and the tanks ::::::::
 :rc 1 ' 1 
probably the rcmains of thove laid down two 
t
lOusand years ago by Ser!!ius Orata, who de- 
m ed a large income from his oyster-beds On the 
spot. It would seem that pieces of rock, to 
which the young oysters adhered, h3.d, with a 
view to transport thcm undisturbed from the n3- 
tural "aters in which they luw. been born, been 
brought and deposited in the oJster-parks. The 
fishermen on Lake Fusaro, and other Italian 
salt ]a
oo\ls, even at this day form artificial 
banks by sinking stal.es in the ground in the 
form of a circle, which rise abo\"e the smface 
of the water, so that they mav be reached and 
raised by the hand when necessary. Stakes are 
also laia down in rows, connected by ropes, 
from which fagots composed of thin pieces of 
wood are suspended, the ropes enabling the 
number of mo-vable pieces to be increased as 
t.hey may be required. It is probable that the 
present inhabitants only traditionally follow the 
practice of their celebrated ancestors; ancient 
funereal vases are preserved in the museums at 
Rome on which may be clearly traced the out- 
lines of the modern Italian system. It will 
form one amongst the many strange revelations 
of our times if, after the lapse of so man\" cen- 
turies, "e shall adopt on the English cõast- 
from which the Romans derived their most de- 
licious oysters-the example and appliances of 
ancient Rome as a means of multiplying the 
production of our natives. 
In the spawning season, which is grneraUy 
from June to September, the oysters shed their 
spat, but they do not, like otber marine creatures, 
abandon their young; they protect them during 
the process of incubation in the folds of their 
mantle, between their branchial plates. The 
youngsters remain in the mucous matter requi- 
site for their evolution, until they ultimately 
effect their embryo development. The mass 
which the young oysters then form, resembles 
in colour and consistence thick cream; "hitish 
at first, it gradually turns yellow, aud ends by 
degenerating- into a grey brown, or grey violet 
colour, losing' its fluidity in consequence of its 
absorption 3.S nutriment. That state announces 
that the development has terminated, that the 
oysters may cease to be nurses, that the infants 
are fit for weaning, and it indicates their ap- 
proaching expulsion from the maternal sheUs. 
Previous to starting', the tiny brood may be seen, 
through a powerful microscope, openi.ng anù 
shutting their minute valves, and practising 
their evolutions in a rotatory motion preparatory 
to their entrance into independent existence. 
The moment they emerge from their cradles, 
they roll about in search of future residences, 
being furnished with an apparatus for swimming', 
which enables them to seek some solid bodv to 
which they cau attach themselves. The nuniber 
of young ones thus ejected from the mantle of a 
single mother cannot, it is conceived, be less 
than from one to t"o millions; but if the little 
float.ing animalcules are unable to find resting-- 
places, they inevitably perish. The Italian 
pr
ctice is admirably adapted to pl'oviding 
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8!r'lin the imm
.. e 10 "S "IÚh rf' ..It; the 
pl)rtit. of rocL.. nd f 0; with "hich they 

vllrcle and co\tr the a.rtlfic'al baul.. 
re pr
- 
cl-.ely "hat n Lture reqUIres to &Tre in tllt:tr 
p "'e the minute fl08tin
 population, and to 
pres nt surfaces on which it can st::Ule, as a 
tree 011 which thE'V rest, enables a s,varm of bee! 
tll be 
"ept into tbe hive. "hen fixed, each of 
the little corpuscules, still alm05t illvisiblf', 
bepns to form i.s shells. Shakespeare mal..es 
the fc,vl in Lear :Isk the old )"ing: "Canst teU 
how an ov.,ter maku his !>hcU
" Lear:" No." 
Fool. .. .i\or 1 n ith('r !" And the quec:tion 
wouhl, "e belie\ e, puzzle even our modern 
wisf'beads. 011 rai<ng' the hvil2s, the annual 

ro" th of each of the youn
 brood is distinctl.v 
tr c ,ble; but the fishermen, as the breedin!;' 
season commences, tal..e care to present fresh 
fagot
, and, "ben the tishin
 begins, they" it h- 
draw from the 
'ater the \\otJd on "hicb the 
fllll-gro" n oysters had settled. After having 

athered the grapes on those artificial vines, 
the) re tore them arain to the beds, in order to 
bec')me the rf'sting-placcs of a new generation, 
rene\\ing and perpetuatin
 the race by annual 
additions. The o'fsters, "hen raised, are de- 
posited in ozier baskets of a spht'rical or bottle 
form, with lar
e meshes graduaUy enlar
iJ)g from 
the mouth dowll" ard-pos!>ibly a prclerable 
form to our oyster-barrel-and it is probable that 
similar ones" ere used for carrying the British 
oy
t('rs to Home, 
The Italian system h:t\"ing been appro\"'ed of, 
it has 1,een adopted by the imperial governmt'llt 
I of :France, and extensive artificial oyster-parks 
have been laid do", n under t he direction of the 
minister of marine on the :French coast, partie 
cularly in the Bay of Uriellc, near Brest, in 
TIrittany. The locality," as considered favour- 
ablf', for our Kentish dred
crs annually expend, 
with a view to colonisation, considerable sums 
in the purchase of spat at Granville, on the same 
o;outh-,\est shore. The official reports speak 
highly of the success oCthe experiments; fascines 
are 
dopted formed of numerous branches bound 
to!!cther, and anchored by h\r
e stones, so m, to 
be kept cOJl
tantly afloat. Thcse fascilles, when 
raised, hue been found covercd with o
'sters in 
such profusion as to resemble the trees of an 
orchard in spring, in all the exuberance of its 
blo
oms. \r e are a."
ured L., )1. Coste that 
twentythous.md 
'oungoy
ters h:n"e 
en counted 
on a sin
le fasciue, not occupying more 
pace 
in the \\ ater than a 
heaf of corn similarlv 
bound would in a field, and it is necàle!>
 tò 
S r. eculate. on their pecuniary value "hen they 
s I,tll arrIve at perlection. It ha
 also been 
ascprtained that by pming the bottom of thc 
par
 with oyster-shells, lH
ri1.ds of the ßo"\tin
 
monads are attracted and I1ldllced to scttle. As 
it ha beeu found that 0) "ter" oorn in a particular 
st'ot implOve in .,ize and flavour on transplanta- 
tll\n, even to other parts of the same bed, it has 
been pro po. cd to form thc utificial banks so 
that they ma) be floated trom one port.ion of 
the tcedmg-ground to another, by IJ'\ving the 
fascines attached to movable frames on the 


surfdce in t.1e nature of b 8. Our i 
. r 
po Itil.u must pres
nt many 
Y... 
ble 1
'1Li J, 
and the example of our liel hbours ouøht to 
stimulate similar experiments in all th fa\" our- 
abl srohl on onr exten::!ive coa!)ts, the more 
prticularl
 a:, an act of the last reign (7 anll & 
" illialll 1\., c. 2
) hWl conferred and ured 
territorial rights to th proprietors of all Er Ii h 
0' ster-beds. An excellent site for the fonna.titJn 
of new Engli h oyster-beds has been lah': J OJ- 
tained in a 
rant of shore near Harwjch. 
Scotland is justly proud of her padoTlII, so 
highly prized 10 Edmburgh, a.nd an anci nt 
rivalry exists between our epicures and the 
vi\eurs of the sister island, as to the relative 
excelJence of the natives iu comparison with the 
most celcbrated Irish ovsters. Those from the 
bay ofCarliugfOld, On the coast of Louth, north 
of Dublin, were long famous, but such was the 
voracity of the public, and the avarice as well as 
ig'Ilorance of those interested in the beds, that 
some years since the race disappeared as if tJoey 
had been exterminated. The eause was of 
ccurse traceable to over-dredging, as well as "" 
the want of due precautiolll to renew the 
brood, and as natw'c males no provi!>ioll for 
the spontaneous or immediate revi\ al of a 
species that has been allo\\ ed to become e,.- 
tinct, the superior merits of the Carlillgfords 
have become mere matter of history. The Ued- I 
bank. Burren ovsters from the coast of Clm e. I 
bordering on the southern extremity of Galway 
Bay, are deservedly extolled; the tin is of a de p 
olive grecn, and the fish smacks of thc Atlantic. 
The bcds he on a limestone sbore, over 
ubter- 
raneous ere\ ices, 1 hrough which t he fresh 'later 
of the springs from the surrounding mountains 
rises and min{?les with that of the ocean, and to 
I his admi"{ture their excellence is attributed. 

I. Costf', than whom there cannot be hi
her 
authority, being well acquainted \\ ith our lla- 
tins in their perfection, adjudged the palm to 
the Redbanl.. Burrens, declaring that they were II 
the best o'ysters hc had ever met. On first tasting' 
them, he expressed his admiration of their 
\\ hiteness and their plumpness by exclaimin
, 
"Clliel.en! chick.en!" A few barrels occasionaUv 
reach London as spccia] presents, but the demand 
is too great in Dublin to permit Londonerg 
practically to test the judgment of !\r. Co.,te. 
Some local acts regulate particular English 
o
'ster fisheries-such, for ÎIu.tance, as thtJ
 iu 
the neighbourhood of the )Ied" ay-by "hich a 
jury of Iree dred
ers arc empûwered to nJa1..e re- 
gulatious; but we bclie\e that there is no ge- I 
lIeral h" of that nature applicable to aU the 
oyster-beds 011 our coasts. Ireland, howe, er, I 
possesses a special k!.!'Íslative measure for tbe 
mcrf'ase and 
O\'ernment of her oy
ter fisheries 
-the Irish .Fi!>heries Act of eighteen 'ti,t:'"' I 
the forty-tirst section of "hich enables th(' I 
owner or occupier of any land bordering on 
the sea, or on an\" e:.tuary, or any person "itb j 
the consent of suèh owner or oecupi<<:r, 011 ob- 
tainiw r a liccnse from the ('('/11ml" rs of I 
Fi::.h('
f'''' to form and plaut an oy<:tcr-Lpd on 
tLe adjacent shore, and COlLers on it ah tue I 
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attrib
.t
s of property. The report of 
he 
comnUSSlOners, presented to parliament durmg 
the last session, states that they have already 
granted licenses to twenty-six different proprie- 
tors for laying down new oyster-beds on dif- 
ferent districts of the coast, to the extent of five 
thousand one hundred and forty-eight acres, 
amongst which is one for Carlingford Bay; and 
it appears, by the appendix, that eight addi- 
tional applications were under consIderat.ion. 
Admirable by-laws have been also framed under 
the direction of the inspecting commissioner; 
amongst other rcpulations, prohibiting" the re- 
moval from a bell of any oysters of less than 
fixed dimensions; and as parliament has recently 
sanct.ioned the appointment of English COlli- 
missioners, it is desirable tbat similar salutary 
prO\-isions should be extended to the oyster- 
bearing coasts of Great Britain. 
.With a .iew to the extension of tlle culture, 
the first step that suggests itself is, that the in- 
specting commissioner, who has devoted much 
attention to the subject, should be deputcd 1.0 
examine the modern system adopted by our 
neighbours, the French, and report on its re- 
sults; and if that report shall sustain the ac- 
counts which have reached us, the British public 
will then have from an authorised source all the 
information necessary to enable oyster-parks to 
bc laid down on the most approved principles, 
in such available districts of our coast as pro- 
mise abundant supplies and remunerati,'e re- 
tUTllS. If it shall be found that the fresh water 
of spI'ings enriches the saline beds, artificial 
means can be de.ised for its diffusion; and if 
the practice of laying fascines shall prove effec- 
tive, it may, perhaps, dispense with the slovenly 
'I and destructive process of drEdging. The pearl- 
diver of Ceylon descends to fill his basket with 
oysters without any implement but a sin1..ing- 
stone to accelerate the rapidity of his descent; 
and the only precaution to which he resorts, is 
the mystic ceremony of the shark-charmer, 
whose exorcism is believed to be always recog- 
nised and respected by the sharks. Divers on 
our shores need not apprehend such intruders, 
and as the modern invention of Deane's di, ing- 
helmet enables the ,,-earer to remain at his ease 
for five or six hours under water, it would seem 
that its application to our oyster fisheries might 
enable the full-grown oysters to be selected and as- 
sorted, while the immature remained undisturbed. 


TEN TERRIBLE DAYS. 


IN the year eightcen hundred and sixty-one, 
about thirty- vessels laden with w-heat were con- 
signed to 
England from California. In that 
wonderfully luxuriant country the harvest had 
been more plentiful than usual, and merchants 
I were adventuring it in shiploads to all parts of 
the 'World. 
' Ii I, a woman, who am about to tell tbe true, 
unvarnished tale of the most terrible ten daJ:5 
of her life, was going to England at that time 
with my only child, a little girl of four years 


old, and, being in delicate health, a Ion!! sea 
voyage in a sailing ,essel w-as thought better 
for me than a berth in one of the ill-ventilated 
and over-crowded steamers then and still running- 
between San Francisco and New York viâ Pa- 
nama. Thus I became a passenger for Liverpool 
in the David Brown, a large American clipper, 
distinguished for size, cleanliness, and the excel- 
lence of its passenger accommodation. 
The only fellow-passengers to whom I need 
allude were a lady from British Columbia, whom 
I \\ ill call :Mrs. F --, "ife of a major in the 
British army. She had with her two children 
and a female servant, I had known this lady 
previously, in Vancouver Island. 'Ve were 
friends, therefore, at once. 
On the ele, enth of October, 'sixty-one, the 
beautiful vessel, laden with Ler two thousand 
tons of grain, slowly and gracefully sailed out 
of the noble bay of San Francisco. Dear 
friends were standing on the wharf; the bitter 
partings were over. The sun" as shining as it 
always does in California, until the sea, and the 
rocks, and the vast city, seem cd literally glitter- 
ing with sunlight. One long look back 'to the 
happy home of the last six years, to the home 
still of the husband and brothers obliged to 
remain behind, and at last I had only the sea 
that parted us to look at through my tears. 
Our friends had seen us set sail in what seemed 
a gallant 
hip, It had been chosen from all 
others as the one to send us home in for its 
show of perfectness. There were men in San 
Francisco who l.new that the ship was unsea- 
worthy (having been frightfully strained iu her 
last voyage to China), and that she was in no fit 
condition to be trusted with the lives of helpless 
women and cbildrw, yet they let us sail without 
a word of w-arning'. 
Poor 1\1rs. F- and mvself had not been 
two davs at sea before wë found out wbat a 
frightfúl mista1..e had been made in the choice of 
a sailing Yessel as our home for the next three 
months, .We were so miserable, that at last, 
like two school-girls, we kept a list of all the 
days on a slip of paper, notching them off at 
nigh
 with glee because another day "as over. 
\\ hen we had been a week at sea the ship 
\Tas hoy-e to one day. There was a small leak, 
\\ hich the carpenter tried to repair, but, I sup- 
pose, ineffectually. The captain made light of 
it, and we had 11
 fear, never thinking it pro- 
bable that this small leak was a warning of the 
utmost peril. Often the vessel was stopped for 
the same small leak, but if w-e made inquiry we 
"ere told there was no cause for fear, and did 
not fear. 
For, except these short pausCf!, the ship 
sailed gallantly on, wc had lovely weather, and 
the captain really thought to make a quick and 
profitable passage. 
'Ye rounded Cape Horn on a lovely summer 
day (our winter beiug its summer), and the 
little Cape pigeons were flying around us con- 
tinually, to 1 he great delight of the children. 
About this time the second officer caught an 
albatross for the amusement of the ladies and 
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childrf'n, but the untimely fate of the "A\ncient 
:M,triner" having talcn strong bold on the 
captain's imal!ill'ttion, thr birù \Vas immediately 
thrown into the 
Cß, amllhe officer 
ot a severe 
rebuke for his temerity. We passed alou
 the 
cûast of Brazil, and "ere so near l:'ernambuco 
that \\"e could see the lights in the houses and 
hCi'f music from shore. And then the captain 
said that the next land \\ c should see would be 
the lon
 low shores of Ireland. 
On the ni
ht of the fourth of J:muary, '
i'(ty- 
two, \\e had been ('i
hty-si'( days out. and, in 
ten ruorf, we thought to be in ]
lIghnd. 
Our little ones were fast asleep in beù, and 
n e had Lcrn on deck for a few moments "atch- 
ing tbe stir of angry watcrs, for the heavens 
looked dark and thrcatening-, and the sailors 
prophesied a stormy night. 
\\"e had not been below in the saloon for 
many minutes, whell there "as a littlr son born 
to one of the passen
crs. .We all did what we 
could for the poor mot her, but there was no 
doctor on board, and, as nIl the other children 
a\\Clke with the unusual noise and bustle, we 
\\ere nearly deafencd with their screaming. The 
wind, too, increased in fury, and the ship rolled 
till we could not 
tand. 
Half frightened at the roaring of the waters, 
and deeply impressed with 1 he new respon- 
sibility of having this poor sick "oman and her 
helpless baby to take care of, "e went re- 
luctantlv to bed. )1 \" own little onc had again 
fallen asleep, and, after gazing at her lon
' and 
earnestly with some va
e unaclnowledgcd fear, 
I at last fell into an unensy restless slumber. 
I remembel' \\aking once, and seein
 the 
captain quicklY J )ass \\ ith his charts in his hand, 
when Anita sai , "Oh, mamma! what noise is 
that ?" Truc enough, thc noise on dcck Was 
awful, for tbc wind and the \\aves seemed lash- 
ing- the ship to madness; but the child fell 
aslerp ß
ain, and 1 lay half aslcep, whcn sud- 
denly I heard a voice calling my name in quick 
sharp tones. Starting up wildly, I saw at my 
cabin door the tremblmg- figure of Mrs, F-, 
her facc white with fear, her eycs distended 
"ith horror. My Own teeth chattering with 
fright, I asked her what was the matter. cc Oh. 
"e arc goin
 do\\ n," she said. cc The sllip is 
sinking!" Husband, mother, brothers, si:ìters, 
came to my thought in that instant wit h a 
fearful agony of ) earning. :My child, my only 
one, was asleep beside me. Wildly I stooped 
and lisscd her, for I thought at that first 
moment there \\as no hope, mid that, foundered 
at sca, we were going do\\ II rapidly. 1.'he child 
slcpt on, and 1 hushed my breath to listen. 
8tand 1 could not, for the ship was rolling 
frightfully, and every few moments a great" ave 
would dash with remorseless force arrainst her 
sides, makin
 her shale and qui;er 3g'ain. 

lrs. F- had gone with her t\TO little ones 
Inli). thc captain's cabin. A waling my child, I 
hastIly dressed her and mysrlf in the first bits 
of clothing I could find. and joined my friend. 
The small leal had at last burst into a laro-e 
one, and the ship was tilling rapidly. We ;e- 


maincd, till d'\wn, shivering and shakin!r below, 
for by keeping the three pumps at \Vork, and 
lightenin
 the \ csscl of her heavy cargo, tilt.. 
captain meant to save ber if he could. 
At dawn, taking- my little girl by the hand, 
I went on deck. 'l'he storm had in some mea- 
sure abated, but the sea looled bl..lck and sullen, 
and the swell of the vast hcavy waves .:Ie mcd 
to mock our frailty. The sailors had been up 
allni
ht, and were as mcn playinll at somf fero- 
cious game; somc working in aesperation at 
the pumps, and !)inging" at the pitch of their 
voices wIld sCd.-songs to time thcir common 
efforts; others emplo)ed in throwi
 hundreds 
of ba
s of grain into the sea that they might 
thus li
hten the ship. This I think, more tlJan 
all, showed me our peril. I wandered about 
too miscrable to remam in anyone spot, till the 
captain assembled us all once more in the cabin I 
to get some food, saying that it \Vas implJssible I I 
to save the ship, and that we should have need 
of all our fortitude. I remember my own vain I 
attempt to eat some bread, but tbe poor little I 
children took their breakfast and enjoyed it. 
"r e were then each provided with a large bag 
made of sailcloth, ,md were advised by the 
captain to fill it with the "armest articles of 
clothing we posse
ed. 
All my \\orldly possessions \\ere on board, 
comprising many memorials of dear friends, 
portraits of loved ones I 
hall never see a:rain, 
and m\ money loss I lnew would be no trifle. 
In perfect bewildcrment, I looled around, and 
filleù my bag with stockings and a couple of 
"arm shan Is. On the top of a box I saw a little 
parccl that had becn entrusted to me by a lady 
in California to deliver to her mother in Liver- 
pool. I put that in my ba
, and she got it. I 
then dressed myself and the child in as many 
things as we could possibly bear, for I thou
ht 
of the cold drenching nights, and shuddered 
when I looked at that onlv little oue on whom 
rou
h winds had ne\ er been allowed to blow, 
the "idol of her parents' bearts, so fair and deli- 
cate, who must now venture out in a frail boat 
on the wide stormy sea. I uttercd a wild 
prayer to God for her, full of sobs and an
uish, 
with te:us tLat don't comc oftcu in a lifetime, 
and thcn there followed a dead calm, ill \\hich I 
saw every minute det:lÍl of tbe scenc about me. 
There had becn no thought of removing the 
breakfast, aud with the rolling of the ship, 
which \Vas every moment bccoming worse, 
cverything had fallen on the floor, and \\as dash- 
ing about in all directions. Boxes, \\ ater-jugs, 
plates, dishes, chairs, 
lasses, "cre pitchin
 trom 
one end of the saloon to the other. Childrcn 
screaming, sailors shouting and cursing, and I I 
lond above nIl there was thc creaJ..iD
 of timbers, 
and the sullcn sound of watcr fast gaining upon 
us in the hold of the ship, which groaned ßnd 
laboured lile a livin
 thing' in agony. 
Poor "Mrs. F-"as in a temble strait at this 
moment. lIcr little boy was discovered helping I 
himself out of tbe mel1icine-chest, p,trticularly I 
busy \Tith the contents of a broken calomel 
bOlite. How pale she looled with her poor 
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future looked, yet she was with me, so far safe 
and well. 
Av.ay we drifted, a 'mere speck upon the 
ocean. Before nj
ht there came a storm of 
thunder, lightning,
 wind, and rain, that lasted 
through the darkness, and by which we were 
drenched through and through. I sat up for 
some twehe or fourteen hours on a narrow 
pl
nk, with my child ill my arms, utterly 
nllserable, cold, and hopeless, soaked to the slin 
blinded by the salt spray, my face and hand
 
smarting intolerably with t.he unusual ex- 
posure. When daylight came we all looked 
wan aud lost. There was a faint light in the 
distance, which we hoped might be a ship's light, 
but it proved to be on board the other boat 
with its now sobered crew. For three day
 
we kept in sight of each other, but the 
third day we parted company, aud saw them no 
more. 
During the storn1 and confusion the 
reater 
part of our biscuits had been soaked with salt 
water and made useless. It was also discovered 
that the food collected for the captain's boat 
had been thrown by mistake into the other, 
therefore it was necessary at once to put us on 
anowance; half a pint of water, and half a 
biscuit a day to each person. Except the 
biscuit, there were only a few small tins of 
preserved strawberries and Indian corn, and 
these were 
iven to the ladies. How the poor 
children cried with hunger as the days dragged 
on ! Think what it must have been to the 
mothers to hear children delicately nurtured 
sobbing ravenously for a piece of bread or a 
drink of water, craving for it all day, falling 
asleep whilst asking for it, awaking in the 
night with the same heartrending cry, and the 
broken-hearted mothers utterly powerless to 
sa.tisfy them. I felt desperate, mad, at that 
time. I would ha,-e flung myself thankfully 
into the waves, if by so doin
 I could have 
procured bread for my child. 
For the first two or three days we were full 
of hope that we should meet a ship, and 
consoled each other by labourill
 to make light 
of our difficulties. Yet had it not been that \T"e 
were shipwrecked in warm latitudes, "e could 
not have saved our lives. 
The boat leaked from the beginning, and the 
sailors by turns baled the water out in little 
cans. Thus we were continually lying or sittin
 
in salt water. The part of the boat set apart 
for the women and children was amidships, and 
about seven feet square. There we always re- 
mained huddled together from SUllset to sunrise, 
when we had to leave our places, and in the 
daytime stow ourselves anywhere to give the 
men room for their rO\"ing. 
E-.;:posed to the glare of a tropical sun for 
hours together, nearly mad with thirst, bearin
 
I 
my child in my weak arms, for she was too much 
exhausted to stand, there" as a feeling of burn- 
ing, sich.ening heat on my brain, and the horrid I I I 
disgust for everybody and everything arollnd me 
was almost more than I could endure. I never 
shed any tears. Often I would sit for homs II 
_ _ ___ __:J 
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little baby in her arms. If I remember aright, 
we made the boy drink some lamp oil as an 
emetic. At any rate, he survived the calomel. 
And now the first mate, upon whose decision 
and firmness much depended, having lost his 
presence of mind, had drunl deeply of whisky. 
, f He was intoxicated, and so, too, Wffe many of 
the sailors, who had followed his example. '" hat 
was to become of us with a fast sinking ship 
and a parcel of drunken men for our protectors? 
The captain had been busily employed in order- 
ing out food and water to supply the boats, 
collecting his ship's papers, examining his charts, 
&c. The lowering of the boats he }Iad entrusted 
to his officers. On hearing of the drunkenness 
on deck, his first thought was to get the women 
and children off at once, for should the sailors 
seize the boats, "hat would become of us ? Two 
boats had already been smashed whilst lowering 
them into the sea, and there were only two re- 
maining. Forty-seven people to cram into two 
frail boats, fifteen hundred miles from land, 
Delicately-nurtured women, helpless children, 
dmnken and desperate men. 
The captain and the second officer (a Scotch- 
man from Greenock) behaved admirably at this 
time. By the help of the most sober of the 
sailors, the captain's own boat was lowered; 
some small mattresses, pillows, blankets, a cask 
of water, sacks of biscuit, and nautical instru- 
ments necessary for the captain's use were first 
put in; then we were let down by ropes. It 
seems marvellous, when I think of it now, that 
in our descent we were not dashed to pieces 
against the ship's side. 'Ye had to wait for 
each descent a favourable moment whilst she 
was leaning over. Then the word of command 
was given, and we were slung down like sheep. 
j\ly heart stood still whilst my little one was 
going down, and then I followed. It '\Vas a 
terrible sight for a woman to see that poor 
creature whose baby was born the night before, 
looking like a corpse in a long dressing-gown of 
\\hite flannel, with t.he poor little atom of 
mortality 6ghUy clasped in bel' arms. I thought 
she would die before the day was over. 
At last we were all in the boat; four women, 
five children, the second mate, and sixteen sailors. 
The captain stayed on the ship, providing for 
the safety of the drunken creatures who could 
not take care of themselves, and then he joined 
; 
 us. How small our boat looked by the side of 
that large ship! And we had to get quickly 
out of her reach, for she was rolling so heavily 
that the \Vaters near her boiled up like a maël- 
strom. 
I : I The chief officer, three passengers, and the 
remaining sailors, were still on board the Davià 
Brown "hen" e left her. I suppose they were 
soon in their boat, for they overtook us some 
hours after. 
It was no light trial to look at that once 
beautiful ship, left to her fate in the stormy sea, 
with all my little treasures in her, for the waters 
to close over. Yet still how little was the 
worth to me of cverything she contained in 
comparison with my child. .And dark as the 
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wit. out any tl.oughu.. .111, vac...ntly gazing on 
the 0 "an, 
,re Iud thr . d:n5 of doad calm. The sun 
ahred down upon us 1 tile -sly, nnd I thou
ht 
ht)w pleasal t it \\ ould be 0 throW' m
 If into th 
sea, and sink. calmlv to death benr · hits 1f':lVe5. 
I lost all wish to ii\ e-for life seemed horrible 
I cannot dcscribe the d :i; the:, passed, sepa- 
ratelv one by one. W I.en I look upon them 
tht>y' all seem to ha\ r bt\..n onc misery. I re- 
memb r that on the third daj out poor Kittv' 
l'
by rlied-ind(
d, it h'ld been dj lD
 from the 
first It ncver had a ch
ce of IÜ ing, for it 
had no fit attention and no sustenance. The 
poor mother cried bitterl1 when at la!,t it became 
coW on hrl" bosom, but Its death was a merciful 
rele:L5e, Wrapped in n shawl of bright colours, 
it 'Was thrown overboard, but was so light that 
it could not sink, and floated for hours on a sea 
so calm in tllC hot sun that scarce a ripple could 
be !!I n, At 13st it disappeared suddenly, the prey 
of !!Iomc hungry shark, and whcn aftcrwards the 
horrid monsters crowded round our boat they 
added to our miser\". Hitherto the children had 
been plunged into the sca e\ cry morning to pre- 
serve them in health, but" e dared not continue 
this practice with those horrid creatures on our 
lee. Everyevenin!!, before the sun \Vent down, 
a sailor was sent to the top of the mast to look 
out, Bnt e,"cry evening he reported no T'essel 
in sight, and ag-ain and again the sun set on us 
witl out hope. 'fhen \\ e had nights of drench- 
in
 pitilr
'3 rain, for we were now in the 1"c!!ion 
\\ here squalls come up '" ith great fury. The 
sky sudJenly becomes dark, aud a quick sharp 
wind arises, herald of a rain-storm. When 
tra\ {'llin
 bj t he steamers in thesc lat.itndes the 
captain calls out, "There's a. squall comin
 j 
ladies better go below," upon which there is a 
great rushing and collecting of books and sha" Is, 
and in a few moments the decks are deserted, 
while the passcn
ers, peeping out of the windows, 
rather enjoy the little excitement. Very different 
was on case, forW'e could only watch the storm 
gathering in tlu> distal1ce
 and know that we Lad 
to lie t here to be drenched through, and to dry 
again under the blazing sun, half a dozen times 
in a day, and at night to llave the S'lme trouble, 
onh- a
gravated by tbe darkness. 
}'rom this cause, and the incessant contact 
with salt ",-ater, which continually leaked into 
the boat, the delicate skin of the women and 
children became frightfully irritated, 'tud in the 
total absence of fresh "ater this irritation pro- 
duced sores. Ah me! "hat a horrid thin.... it 
was to be literally surrounded by watcr, soaled 
through with it, our e..-es achin cr with the sirrht 
of it, and yet 101lgin
 with uri
tterable ag
ny 
for a draught of it to qumch our burning thirst, 
or to w.. h our smarting blisterin"' slin 
One ni
ht when it 
às raining bca,'ilý I tried 
the experIment of I} mg down" ith my mouth 
open to catch a. fcw 
tray drop, but a huge 
wan c8t;le dashmg alon
 and burst full upon 
U!o, pourmg down mv throat and almost cholinrr 
me. I' "\.'1 crurUý ...alt and nauseous. 
 
I w\J'lld sometimcs f..ll aslcep from pure ex- 


ha ion, only to wale Wull n tshuddcri J
 .t 
at feding somethin
 011 my face. I woÙld put 
up my h"nds in a fright and find my face covered 
with the dirty wet f{""t of a Sl ('ping sailor. 
'fht n I would push the"l'l away \'"
th my SlItall 
amount of stren
th, but that made no impr
 


on. Then I would bay, "Oh, please take your 
fet>t away," and a hcavy snore or a CUI"-ð would 
be the onIy answer. The frightful amount of 
cursiI'
 "nd swearing common amon
 the sailors 
at a time when e\ ery d
y seemed likely tf) be 
our last, filled me \\ ith horror and amazem nt. 
I must not forget one incident, trifling in it- 
self, but which mi
ht ha.ve caused the death of 
one of the sailors. On the day of the wreck I 
had caused two or three bottles of ale and one 
of chret to he put in the boat, thinking it might 
be of great use to us, On the third or foÙrth 
night out, when wc were shi..-ering helplbsly 
alter a drenching shower of min, we thoug} t 
that a bottle of ale should be opened for the 
womcn and children, but not a bottle of any 
sort ,,"as to be found. The rage of the captain 
was awful. rc Who amongst the sailors," cried 
he, .. could be so base, so cruel, as to drink the 
ale belon
ing to one of the ladies, and put on 
board expressly for the suffering women?" For 
some time the thief could not be discovered, but 
at last one of the men told who was the delin- 
quent, aud then the captain, in his wrath, said 
that the man \\ ho could be guilty of such mean- 
ness at such a time was ,.orthy of death, and 
should be thrown O\erboard. And the decree 
would certainly have been executed, had not 
Irs. 
:F- and myself implored the captain to spare 
the man's life. After many prayel'
 on our part 
he consented. I do not know whether the man 
was grateful or not; certainly he never said 
that he was, I mention this incident to show 
how men take the law into their own hands at 
a time of great and common peril. 
Every day no,,:" increased our sufferin
; the 
hunger of the clllldren was frightful, and when 
the water was served out they would fight for 
it with their little hands, and often upset it 
entirely in their ea
er haste to possess it. As 
the days drag
ed along, the men looked almost 
\\olfish in their hunger and desperation. Aud 
they were hard worked, too, for they had to 
row night and day alternately. Some of their 
faces entirely lost their l1
tural e'\pression, be- 
coming wild with hunger and thirst. And then 
a fearful talk arosc among some of the crew, 
that thcy might eat thl" children. But the 
captain was warned of their plot, and there were 
brave men among the sailors who had pity for lIS. 
It was on thc morning of the tenth dav th.,t 
this flightful thought came into the hcåds of 
three 01" four desperate men, and the captain 
and a few trustworthy com, anions had made up 
their minds to slay the would-be murderers th"t 
,-ery night in their sleep. The last and fatal 
hour of our 
eat a;ony seemed to be come; but 
there "as pity in Hea..-cn. The evening before, 
when the sun set in glorious tropical splendour, 
I lis 'd my child in dp pair, because another 
day had gone and had brought no relief, when II 
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she said, "
hmma, I will pray to God," The 
little one was only four years old, a blue-e,ed, 
golden-haired creature, with a wondrously' fair 
complexion and innocent face, and the contrast 
of this pretty thing kneeling in the desolate boat 
with tile wild, haggard-looking men and women 
who surrounded her, 
as almost startlinß. Her 
prayer was very simple; with clasped hands 
and trustful eyes raised to heave}}, she said: 
" Please God send a ship." That was all. The hot 
tears gushed to my eyes for the first time in that 
boat, and I took her in my almost powerless 
arms, and we both slept the sleep of exhaustion. 
On the morning of the tenth day, about 
eleven o'clock, some one called out, "A sail, a 
sail." .Wonderful sound! how we started, 
almost upsetting the boat in onr eagerness to 
see where it was and what it was. 
The next question was how could we make 
her see us? 11' e could see her, it is true, a 
faint speck on the horizon, but we were so small, 
such a pitiful little boat, and had no llags, no 
signals of distress. 1Vbat if she were to pass 
us! Frightful thought-to be so near help and 
yet not to reach it. .We hoisted a white towel, 
and shouted, and tried every means in our 
power to attract attention. On she came, nearer 
and nearer, until we could make out that she 
was a barque. The captain could even dis- 
tinguisll that she carried the Hamburg flag. 
Why she had her flag hoisted, if she did not see 
us, 1 cannot say. N ever mind who or what she 
was. She passed along and left us. 
Then curses loud and deep came from the 
sailors' lips. Then the women looked into each 
other's faces, and the children cried, and the 
wolfish eyes of the would-be cannibals were 
fixed upon us, and I sat still for hours without 
a word. 
Forsaken apparently by Goel and man, I was 
trying, with the stupor of despair, and (I think) 
coming delirium, to meet my fate; and some 
songs that I used to sing in San Francisco 
came into my head. The notes would not come 
right, and I wondered wbether such a note was 
G sharp, or A flat, and the sea looked red and 
full of specks. 
It was a burning hot day, and I was half 
asleep about three P.1tI., when again was heard 
the cry of "A sail, a sail." This time I made 
a very feeble attempt to look about me, but the 
captain and his crew were all alert, and a vessel 
surely was in sight. 
On she came, looking so large to our forlorn 
eyes. Again our towel was hoisted. .Would 
she pass us ? 
" Let the women and children lie down in the 
bottom of the boat," roared the captain; "if 


she sees so many people, she '" ill pass us like I 
that cursed thing- this morning." 
Down we went breathless. 
Nearer and nearer she came, faster rowed our 
hungry sailors, when there rose a wild shout, 
" She has stopped !" and surely there sbe was at 
rest in the waters, waiting to see what manner 
of beings we "ere. "Row faster, my men, and 
keep down the ","omen and children." Ah! 
did he think that the sight of us poor women 
would frighten a\\ay that ship? And then 
the sweet voice of my little one said, "Oh, I 
mamma, God has heard my prayer, he has sent I , 
a ship to save u.s. JJ 
Oh, what a lovelv afternoon that was when 
we were saved-suèh a blaze of sunshine, such I 
blue skies, such i\ glistening, glowing sea, as I 
if even the treacherous ocean were rejoicing I 
with us. At length we were close alOl]gside of 
the ship, and saw crowds of human beings 
clustering about to look at us.-dark, swarthy 
faces, for they were all Spaniards, but full of 
pity, wonderment, and horror. They took us all 
in one by one, and when they saw the women 
and little children they wept. They could not 
speak our language, and looked upon us with 
bewilderment, but when I (who fortunately could 
speak Spanish), kneeling down on deck, said 
Gracias a Dios (thank God), their tongues were 
loosened, and there was a flood of questions and 
crowding round us, with weeping and laughing 
and shaking of bands, How good were those 
kind-hearted men! How I thank them all, 
everyone, now as I write, from the worthy 
captain down to the lowest of his crew. And 
they brought us bread and wine and water- 
precious water, how good it was! 
Saved at last, when we could have endured 
no more. Let it at least be permitted to a 
mother to believe that the prayer of her little 
one had risen to the :Mercy Seat. 
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I was behind the exqtÚsite \'f"ork and the glowing 
tints. A lam"ntable arras, indeed: full of knots, 
and loops, and c ,bbles, and darns, aud fra} cd 
ends of dirty worsted protruding from a coarse 
canvas 
roulllL 
A roar of acclaim broke forth as Blunt entered 
IT was "ery late, or rather ,"ery earlr, and' the room. IIe was a great fa\'ouritc among the 
G
:nridge's was in fun concla\'e. 'I'here \\as dandies. The famous marquis of those days 
Jaugwng-, and therc was swearing; bets \\ ere thrust forward his shouider-of-muttton palm and 
l:LJ, and taken, and booked; stories "ere told; squeezed Blunt's delicate haud. Francis Blullt, 
and jol..es \'f"ere created; find scandals were, not Fsquire, was, IJer113ps, the only frequenter of 
covertly buzzed, but openly roared about. There Gamridge's \\ ho 1.cpt his mask on at two o'cloc
 
\\as much sincerity at Gamridge's, towards 1\\0 in the morning. 
in the morning. A few of the dandies were 'I'he dandies crowded round him, for he l1r.d 
drunk, and thcir candour was, consequentl
, a renown for sa) ing things which, if not brilliantly 
comprehensible; but others, older and more clever, "ere at least spiteful, and consequentl}' 
sCa!loned ,'esc;eh., werc quite as sincere, being amusing. TIut )Ir. Blunt was, this morning', in 

imply cynical. They did not, perhaps, wear no mood for \'enting epigrams or retailin
 
thcir heart.. upon their sleeves, the majorit}. of scandalous anecdotes. He could ill conceal Ius 
thc possible wearers not being troubled \\ ith preoccupation. 
centres of \italit
.; but the} wore. instead, an "Is Dcbonllair here?" he asked. 
impudent g-lor}ing in unholy lives, an insolent "Been here these two hours," answered the 
contempt for all that was good or pure-or colleague he addressed, Captain Langhorne. of 
stupid-which "as the Gamridgean s)nonyme the Guards. "Been drinking oceans of soda- 
for goodness and purity; a bold, defiant, almost and- ß., and g-ettin
 very spooner. 
Iouuthawk- 
chi\ alrous, and completely diabolical pride- ing-ton says he's in love. I say it's lush." 
pride of birth, pridp of rank. pride of person, In the rei",n of King Wi1liam the Fourth the 
pride of dress, pridc of intellect (there "ere aristocracy \\ ere not ashamed to use habitually 
some fools there, certainl
", and they "cre proud the language of costermongers. In these days, 
of thrir folly, and plumed themseh-es upon the writer believe
, the superior orders ne\'er 
their drawl or their lisp), pride, in fine, of the soil tLeir lips ",ith slang' terms. 
pO\'f"cr of doing evil, and of impunity in wrong- "'rill he play?" Blunt whispercJ to the 
doing, 'VlIen a veIJ' vicious man has very good Guardsman. 
healt h, he becomes, indeed, the roaring lion. "Whom d') e mean? )lounthawlington ?" 
raging up and down, and seeking whom he may "He play? A hurdy-gurd
', perhaps. I don't 
dc\our. It is only when his constitution is im- mean him. lIe's not worth playing be
gar-m
- 
'tJaired, and his limbs grO\\ shaky, that he be
ins neighbour" itb; for my neighbour, llounthawk- 
to ('rawl in the dust, lile a serpent, and wind bis ing-ton, is be goared alread
. 1 mean Debonnair." 
body round trees, and whisper counsels full of " I tell) ou he's spooney, He'd do an)1hing 
perdition to the sill)". you told him to do. Hc is the soft and verdant 
So, most present spole their minds at Gam- spinacb, and sighs for tbe duc accompaniment 
rid
(:s. There "as no concealment. Ever)"- of gammon. If )oU stretched a tight rope aClOSS 
body was as b..d as his Deighbour. At two the room he'd dance upon it like )ladame S:\(t ui 
o'clocl in the morning- there was DO need for -till he tumbled off tipsy. He's game to play 
con('('alment. In the daytime, at the clubs. at anything', from blind hookey up to chicken baZ:lld. 
Chis\\ick, in the parks, at the theatres, you saw He's \cry spooney, and decidedly sprung." 
the b l.utiful Gobclins tapcstry. marvellous in U Will you see that he doesn't drink too 
the minute finish of its worl, suffused with much? Keep him off champal!ne. It'll drive 
f:'lowillg )et tender tints. But at two o'clock in him mad. Kcep him on his soda-and.ß. That 
t!'e morning. at G:\lnrid
c's. the tapestry was won't do him any harm." 
turned up and. pinned again
t thc wall. You II Do )'OU want him, then, that you're so 'Very 
saw the rC\'elSe of the picturc-)'ou saw what anxious about his precious health?" 
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"::\Iy dear fellow, I ",ant him behíeen this 
.ld five in the morning, for as much as ready 
money and I.O.U.s payable within four-and 
twenty hours, will give me." 
The Guardsman ,,-histled. "You've been hit 
rathcr hard, Blunt, latel)'," he remarked, "and 
you ,,-ant )-our innings, I suppose? Well, 
Debonnair is as g-ood as another, I suppose. 
Only don't knock him down as though you ,,-ere 
pitching at the pins in a skittle aUey. Let him 
down softly, poor lad. Let him fall on a feather 
bed." 
" Have you so much sympathy for 11Ím P" 
""\Yell, he's only a boy, you know. It's a pity 
to knock him down all at once, because-because, 
you know, he's )-OlUlg, and there's a good deal 
more plucking about him-and if you skin him 
alive all at once, he might get sick of the thing, 
and turn stead v." 
" I see. 1Y
lI, you shall have him when I've 
done with him. There'll be plenty of pickings 
left, I'll promise you." 
"Deuce doubt )-ou. Do 
'ou ,,-ant any fellow 
to-night in with 
-ou P" 
"'l'hanks, not one. Lord Henry Debonnair 
and self; that's all." 
" And old :Kick as double dummy. 1VelJ, I've 
no wish to spoil sport. Good digestion wait on 
appetite, and luck on both, and a pot full of 
ready on aU three. "\Yhat do you go in for P The 
bones P" 
"No; not for serious business. We must, for 
form's sake, ha\-e an hour at Crockey's, but the 
real affair must come off at the count's, I want 
him at King John, in a side-room, while the rest 
of )'ou fellows are deep at hazard. Debonnair, 
how are you, old fellow?" 
All this, save the concluding salutation, had 
been uttered in the discreetest whisper; but, 
" ])ebonnair, how are you, old fellow P" was voiced 
in the bland and cheery tone of which Francis 
Blunt, Esquire, was an admirable master. 
"The Griffin means mischief to-night," Mr. 
L:mghorne, of the Guards, cursorily remarked a 
few moments afterwards to Lord Claude Mount- 
110, wkington. 
"Oh! confound him," replied the dandy 
addressed, who was a J'ounger son of a poor 
nobleman, and bad been ruined too early: :' he 
nhays does mean mischief after midnight. He 

as bad me many a time, and for many a thou- 
'Sand. How in the world does he manage it? He 
plays on the square, I s'!Jose?" 
"On the squarest of squares, A perfect cube, 
He's the soul of honour, my dear fellow. I'm 
peckisl), and want some oysters and stout." 
And Mr. Langhorne, of the Guards, passed on. 
"Debollnair, old fellow, how are rou?" 
Lord Henry Debonnair liked to be called" old 
fellow!' Hc was very J"oung. He was a boy. He 
bad a fair round smooth face, quite innocent 
and bloomin
. His russet bail' curled about an 
unfurrowed brow. His blue eyes were cloudless. 
His pretty lips seemed qlrite untainted by 
contact with pollution. How :should they be? 


If the inclinations of his secret soul had been 
laid bare, the discovery that he ,,-as still fond of 
lollipops, and never p
ssed an apple-stall with- 
out longing to pilfer a couple of the rosy-cheeked 
fruit of the dozing Irishwoman to whom they 
belonged, might have been made. He smoked. 
and the act of fumigation made bim vel")' 8Îck; 
but he continued to smoke, almost ,,-ithout inter- 
mission, because the other fellows did it, and it 
was the thing. 
It was likewise the thing, in those days, to 
drink; so Lord Henry Debonnair drank-cham- 
pagne, Moselle, Tokay, soda-and-B., and not 
ullfrequently the fortifying but stupif
-ing dog's- 
nose ,,-ith the friendly cabman, or the enlivening 
but poisonous Geueva with the convivial gla. 
diator, or affable hanger-on of the prize-ring. 
It ""as the thing in the reign of King William 
the Fourth, to associate with cabmen and pu- 
gilists. As Lord Henry's little head was very 
weak, intoxication, in its most demonstrative 
form, was of by no means rare occurrence with 
him; and he had been at least half a dozen I 
times locked up in various metropolitan station- 
houses, and the next morning fined five shillings. II 
It was the thing to be locked up at night, and II ' 
banter the police magistrate in the morning, 
He had always-from reason's first dawn at 
least - e1..perienced considerable difficulty in 
settling, to his own satisfaction, that two and two 
made four. But he kept a voluminous betting- 
book, and backed the favourite, or laid against 
the field, for all sorts of events, double and single. 
to the extent of some thousands of pounds 
rearlJ-. He betted as he gambled, as he drank, 
as be did worse, as he went to prize-fights and 
cock-fights and ratting matches, as he drove a 
four-in-hand (he who was hardly out of a go- 
cart), as he kept race-horses aud bulldogs: 
not because he cared much about those amuse- 
ments, or those luxuries-for next to lollipops 
bis most pronounced taste was for boiled nmt- 
ton and turnips, suet-pudding, and ginger-beer 
-but because it was the "thing" among the 
"set" to which he belonged. He was very lazr, 
very thoughtless, and very profligate, because it 
'UTas the thing to be so, and he had never done, 
and ne,er intended, any harm to any li.ing 
creature. Lord Henr
T Debonnair belonged to a 
class common enough in the reign of William 
the Fourth, but whose tn Je in the reign of I I I 
Queen Victoria is extinct 
 
Francis Blunt, Esquire, bad twisted this 

-oung nobleman round his finger. He had 
passed a silken string through his nose, and 
led him by it, with perfect ease and comfort to 
both parties. He was far too clever to toady the II 
roung lord. He patronised him. Lord Henry 
looked up to him, with implicit trust and con- 
fidence, as guide, philosopher, and friend. He 
recognised all the attraction of Griffin Blunt's 
brilliant depravity. He felt, in his bo
'ish mind, 
proud to know so experienced a profligate, so 
cultivated a master of nefarious arts. It was 
the respect a 
"OUllgster at school paJ"S to an 
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( 1 t - Rhmt was too wary to borrow ready 
I ney of hi::! protu!'c It wa:t nut the t !ling 
t ) be in need of a five-pound note. But Blunt 
(.1 ;ned the noble nameofDebonnair as acceptor, 
endorser, or as drawer, to innumuable bills of 
<<- "lllg at alllinds of datls. llis I. rdship was 
\ er trùubll'd to part" ith ready ca::.h when the 
, came due. lle had only to 5ig'n his noble 
Ie once more, and so, the illteresi was paid, 
bills were renewed, and Jh ancis Blunt, 
1 lluire, was flush of c
...h, and would be able 
{.\ 11 to rive Jean Baptiste Constant a trifle on 
)Unt of hi5 wages, Oh, the wonderful power 
...1.per-nonc
, and how wide-spreading- are the 

 1 of lcJ.rus until thc wax melts off. Then 
L comes down plump; as Law did; as Turgot 
<<- d j as the latest edition of Chcn CH_\SE will 
L 
Frank DIunt drew his arm through that of 
L rd Henry, and soothed, and flattercd, and told 
\ st.Jri 's to the noble boy he mcant to cheat 
Leiorc 
unrise, and whose b
ains he would have 
1r"en, undcr any circumstances, glad enough to 
Llow out: belicving, as he did, that Debonl1air 
to...nired his wife too much. Poor bov! Has there 
I. been seen, ere now, a little spaniel puppy 
dt 
 fris1.ing about in the den of a Bengal tigress? 
Runt allo\\ ed no trace either of hi
 design or 
of his rf'sentment to show itself. He was a 
tliplomatic vilIain, not a melodramatic one. 
1 
under } our enemy first, and murder him after- 
w.Ll'ds, if there be occasion for it: so ran the 
c ..ltious current of Francis Blunt. E
quire's, 
r.. )oning. 
As fate would have it, he was destined, that 
I::".bt or morninp-, neither to rob liar to kill Lorà 
Henry Debonnair. For, just as the boy and he 
Ind quitted Gamridge's hospitable roof, and were 
1hountin
 the former's cabriolet, en route for 
Clockey's two men of mildewed, sli!;htlygreasy, 
II ridedly 
habby, and unmistakably Jewish, mien, 
114 de thcir appearance in the lamplight, one 
on either side of the aforesaid cabriolet. A 
t ird m'ln, who was older, and shabbier, and 
r- a "lsiu, and more mildewed, but not Jewish, 
I - ared, "ith pantomimic suddenness, at the 
L ::II shead. 
H Good Heavens, Blunt, what is the mcaning of 
t1 
;" cried Lord Henry. 
.. It only means," replied the dandy, with 
1 11.- 3umed coolncss, but with a very pale face, 
" that I am taken in exccution-nrrested, as it is 
( 
.u.cl-for three thousand five hundred pounds, 
. d that, instead of going in your cab to Crock- 
ford'::., [ must take a haekne
.coach, "ith thc
e 
rf3pcctcd gentlemcn, to Chancer
..lane. 


CIL\1'TER xv. GE'I'II
G t;po 
THE morning broke very sadly and drearily to 
t 1,.. little child, left, quite alone, at Rhododendron 
1J Æf". The servant-maid, with whom she had 
hI n put to sleep, had risen at six o'clock, for 
L r work was of the hardest, and her pnbulum 
04 rcst infinitesimal. So, \\ hen, about half nn 
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hour afterwards, the bold sun e I. e h m.nuin2' 
through Lil)'s eyelids, preae ing, to o'd aLd 
young' nlile, that eternal sermon ana:.lst fo:', th, 
the girl's place be ide her beinrr 
f>t \\_n.I. but 
deserted, it is not, I hope, to be taL.en a.. a very 
wonderful e\ ent, if Lily beNan immediately 
to cry. It docs not take much to bring t ars 
from the e
 es of a litt Ie child. 'I'hc infant" eeps 
instead of co
itating; and the rc...ult arri\ cd at 
is about as logical in the one ca..e as in the other. 
Lily's dol our was as ) et of no '\ ery outragC(
us 
kind. It was le<:s a fractious roar than a meek 
\\ .\il of e'ì:1>ostulation. Her sorrows dawned w 
th 
the da
: the noontide of misery was to come. 
She had but a very faint idea of where she was, 
and a fainter still of how she had come there. 
E, er
 thing was strange to her. Her memory was 
naturall}' short. rUe events of the previous day 
had been rapid, crO\nlcd, and Ulll1SUal. The up- 
shot was hopeless confusion. So she betook 
herself to tears. The sun, however, after ,"ind1- 
eating his dignity and potency before stirring her 
up so rudely, seemed to relent. lIe condescended 
to console her. He was a generous giant after 
all, and acknowledged that so tiny a lie-a-bed 
might urge some plea in abatement of his wrath. 
There was time-hard and cruel time enough- 
for Lily to acquire habits of early rising. So, 
murmuring (if the Sun indeed can sing) that 
beautiful burden to tLe old nurse's ballad, 
"Weep not, my wanton, smile upon m
' kne , 
""hen thou art old there's quite enongh for thee, 
he, too, began to smile on Lily, and to sLow her 
"onderful things. lIe had a plenteous store, and 
a rich, and a brave; and the child smiled in his 
companr. The sun's beams dried her eyes. Sue 
looked, and saw the motes danciD
 in the golden 
ra) s; thc strip of drugget tesselated in a bright 
pattern, the hnobs on the chest of drawers 
gleaming in the shine. r.I.'hen. outside, some 
creeping green plants, stirred by the morning 
breeze, chose, with a merry furtiveness, to peep in 
upon her through the panes; and the sun turned 
them to aU kinds of colours. Her mind was 

 et as light as a leaf: \olatilc, and carried hither 
and thither as the wind listed. She laughed, and 
forgot her little woe. and found herself playWg' 
with the pillow, which, to her, speedily became 
animate, and a tlung to be fondled, dandled, 
chidden, and apostrophised. It is the privilege 
of very little girls to be able to turn an}ihillg 
into a puppet j as it is ohery little bo
B to make 
anything into soldiers. I once lnew the sman 
daughter. aged three, of a tinl.er, \\ ho nursed, for 
a whole hour, a dead rat for a doll. 
As nobod) came, howe\er, and the painful fact 
of the pillow ha\ ing DO legs, became apparent, 
and the sun went in (to cast up his yesterda,}-'s 
accounts, may be), after showing, for a moment, 
his jolly red face at the door of his dwcUin;!", 
gloom came again to 0\ ershadow Lil
's soul. 
The petty horizon was 'ery soon darlened. 
and the rain-drops began once more to patte-. 
She felt 'cry lonel
-, , cry friendles5. \ cry 
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 : hungry; and though t.he sun, in his back 
I parlour, hearing her sobbing, looked up from 
I his ledger, and opening a casement drove a 
I lively beam across her bed, she was inconsolable, 
I : now, and wept with unassuageable bitterness. 
All at once there came a dreadful bell. It 
,I must have been made of Chinese gongs, melted 
I down with revolutionary tocsins, fire-alarmüs, 
I' jarring chimes from brick chapels in grim towns 
of the shoddy country, peals from jails and work- 
I ' , houses, bells from men-o' -war where discipline 
'Yas rigid, and whose captains were Tartars: 
I' the whole hUl1g in the Tower of Babel, furnished 
I with a clapper forged from Xantippe's tongue, 
I alid finally cracked and flawed under the especial 
I auspiccs of !Ill'. Denison, Q.C. It was a most 
I appalling bell. It elected, first, to creak and 
I groan, and then to emit a frightful rasping 
, I clangour that set JOur teeth on edge, and made 
. , 1 , I your bosom's lord sit so Ul1easily on his throne 
as to seem in dauger of tumbling off. You 
I could hear the duller sound of the tugging' at the 
I rope, and the thud of the outer rim of the bell 
against the brick wall by the side of which it was 
, I hung, besides the persistent bang, bang, banging 
, I of the clapper itself. It was a campanile of evil 
omen, a sound of doom, a most abominable 
bell-the school-bell of Rhododcndron House. 
The five-and-thirty boarders in Rhododendron 
House knew well enougl1, from long and sad 
experience, what the bell meant. It signified 
Get up! Get up this minute! Get up this 
i I instant! Get up, you lazy little minxes, under 
pain of ever so many bad marks, extra lessons, 
and diminished rations of bread-and-butter! 
So, sluggishly or speedil
T, but still inevitablr, 
the pupils proceeded to rise, to dress, and to 
lave tbemselves, All of these processes were ill 
done; and at prayer-time, few of the five-and. 
thirty were more than half-dressed, half-washed, 
or half-awake. But they were all there. 
To poor little Lily the bell represented only 
so much deafening noise, mingled with some 
vag-ue and indefinite menace of she knew not 
what. It made her cr y more than aU!zht else 
:, 
 
I that ]lad previously excited her emotion; and if, 
at the end of five minutes, or thereabouts, the 
horrible instrument had not surceased in its 
I uproar, it is not at all out of the range of proba- 
bilit
. that the terrified child might have screamed 
I herself into a fit. 
"Hoity-toity!" quoth !lIiss Barbara Bunn).- 
castle, entering the room at tills juncture, 
"what's all this noise about? No crring 
allo,,-ed here, :Miss Floris. You should Jlave 
been up and dressed half an hour ago, little 
one." 
Sbe ".as quite another Miss Barbara Bunnr- 
castle to the young lady who had received 
Lily the night beforc. Her voice was sharper, 
! 
 her gait firmer, her manner more detel1llined. 
She seemed to forget that there were any such 
I persons as parents, and spoke only to pupils. 
11 Cake and wine existed no more in her allure; 
, she was suggestive only of bread and. scrape and 
L________ _ 


sk
.-blue. The holidays were a million miles, 
and tcn centuries, away. She 'Was not cruel, 
only cross; not severe, O111Y strict. She was 
still the guide, philosopher, and fJ'iem1 of her 
young charges; but she was, above all, tbeir 
governess. 
Miss Barbara llad at first some difficulty in 
reconciling herself to the gross infraction of 
scholastic discipline committed by a young ladJ- 
boarder, who had not only neglected to leave 
her couch at the first sound of the "getting-up 
bell," and apparel herself in her every-day 
garments, but was also so ignorant of the arts of 
the toilette as to be behindhand in reaching the 
dingy corridor, dignified with the name of a 
lavatory, wbere the five-and-thirty matutinally 
fought for the possession of two jack-towels and 
three squarcs of )ellow soap. !lIiss Floris was 
not even competent to hook-:md-eye another 
young lady's frock, or entreat her, in return, to 
tie her pinafore, What was to be done with a 
pupil who could not even part her hair, and knew 
nothing of the proper maintenance of a comb 
bag? But, by degrees, it dawned 011 !lliss 
Barbara that Lily Floris 'Was a very little, little 
child-a mere baby, in fact-and that there was 
plenty of time to break her into the manége 
pursued at the Stockwell academy of female. 
equitation. Even the education of Adelaide and 
Theodora, those paragons of judicious train.i]Jg, 
must have had a beginning. Next, it occurred 
to :Miss Barbara that the little one represent
d 
so much good money, already paid in her behalf, 
and that she might be made to represent much 
more, equally good. Accordingl);, bowing to the 
force of circumstances, she shrugged the shoul- 
ders of bel' mind, and concluded that the affair, 
although (headfully irregular, must be made the 
best of; and, in pursuance of this sage resolw, 
she condescended to order up Miss Floris's trunk, 
and to array the new inmate in the- garnJents 
proTided for her. Nay, she even went so far as 
to take soap and towel in hand, and to frictionise 
and slouch, in alternate douches and dry rubs,. 
the face and hands of her protégée. 
Lilv felt more alone than ever. She missed 
the 
-arm bath, the soft sponge, the soothing 
words and merry tales, with which her old nurse 
used to make the ordeal of the tub tolerable. 
N ow, the tub was replaced by the servant-girl's 
wash.hand basin, a fictile bowl of many cracks, 
not much bigger than a pie-dish. She \tas- 
dreadfully afraid-she knew not why-of her 
instructress; but she could not subdue a stifled 
sobbing. "When, added to anguish of mind, you 
happen to have some soap in )"our eJ'es, it is hard 
to refrain from lamentation. 
)Iiss :Barbara observed the child's grief, and, 
as she wasbed 11er, chid her. 
"You mustn't cry," she said, sharply. "It's 
"Tong, and foolish; and, besides, it'll prevent 
your learning your lessons. Do you know ,,-hat 
it is to learn lessons ?" 
"Ess," replied Lily, who had once or twice 
essa
'ed to put a doll through a course of 
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II elementary instruction, but, for the rest, had no 
more idf':\ of le
sons than of the 'l'eeloogoo 
I lang-uage. 
I , "That's right." quoth Rarhara. "You'll havc 
r1enty to learn whilc )ou're here, I can tell )OU. 
Idleness is thc parcnt of vice; and )ou'd better 
be dcad than a dunce. Above aU, no cr) ing-it's 
wieleù. Do) ou understand me?" 
"1:53," replied Lily again, feeling that she was 
ealled upon to say somethin;r, but uuderstandin
 
about as much of the drift of the qucry as of thc 
rrimordial organisation of matter. 
"Then, dr) YOllr e)es directly. You mu
tn't 
look as if ) ou were unhappy. :K obody is allo\\ ed 
to be unlnppy here. You're to he brought up 
under the law of kindness. I've washed and 
! " dre 
ed) ou this morning, and, till you're able to 
-do it )oursclf, the senant will scc after )'ou. 
I'm not a nurserJ1l1aid, undcrstand that. 1\ ow, 
corne along." 
"Ess," replied Lily again, bewildcred between 
the e"{position of the hwof kindne s, and the 
soap still smarting in the aqueous humours of 
her c\ es, 
"1;hen, why don't JOU do as )ou're bidden?" 
pursued :Miss B3.rbara, giving a \ c
'y slight 
stamp with her foot. 
Somehow, Lil)" couldn't do as she was bidùcn. 
She was not nnt urall)" rebellious-only dismayed. 
But, in her hclllle::.::>ness, and \\ ith this terriblc 
person
e who 
poke so sharply and SCI ubbcd 

o hard, hm'ering o\"er her, an indefinable fedillg 
of insubordination took posse

ion of her smali 
frame. She was a \ cry tiny le\'eret to 
tand at 
bay; but she clenched her fists, and crammed 
them into her eyes, and, stammering out, "I 
won't," sat down in the middle of the drugget; 
and t.he rest was inarticulate moanin
. 
'I Hcre was a fine piece of work! The logical 
!\liss Barbara felt that it would be a lamentable 
dereliction of the law of kindness to have recourse 
I 10 slapping; on the other hand, the child oub. 
1espondf'd to commandoS by more p
sionate out- 
-cries. So Miss Barbara took a middle course, 
and, seizing the recalcitrant by one arm, shoo1.. 
her. 
"'\ïll )'ou come now, )OU aggravating littlc 
: I thin
?" she e:l.claimed. 
The shal..ing "as dight cnough; but it was 
({'lite sufficient to subdue the aggravating little 
thing-she, "ho up to that moment, had ne\-er 
had a fiuger laid upon her in anger. 
Iiss Barbara 
had not clutched hcr \\ ith uny e\.traordinar) 
\"i onr; but she "as muscular, and 11er fingers 
b ld left faint re(l strr.tks on Lily's babJ".flesh. 
'I'! e chiltllool..rd at these marks, a"1d. aclnow. 
le('!!cd at once the presence of superior will, of 
irl"c
istible force. An e
tingui::.her descendcd 
quickly, and for good, on the flickering flame of 
re\ olt. She ga\ e in - rose - suffcred ::Uiss 
Barbara to rearrange her rumpled frock - and 
\ ery meckly followed her do\\ n stairs, c1inoing 
to the bombazine skirt of hcr instructress. 
Miss Barbara Bunn}"castle had, probaLb', 
nc\ er peru::.
d the t
lmous work 03 :Education 
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written b) 
lr. John Locl..e, author of an Ess:lY I 
011 the Conduct of the Human Understanding l 
in which that profound philosopher relates a 
light-hearted anecdote of a lady-a mo
t affable I 
matcrnal person, and an ornament to her sex, I 
am sure-"ho whipped her littlc d:lughter on 
her coming home from nurs p , ei
ht times in 
succession, in the course of one morning, bcfore 
she could subdue her obstinacy. "And, bad she 
stopped at the se\ enth "hipping," opines the 
gra\ e Mr. Locke, "the child would have bcen 
ruined." :Fortunately, Lily's littlc outbreak 
had been got under by the first overt act of 
coercion. 1 am not prepared to surmise what 
the result might ha\'c bcen after cight sh:11..- 
in;rs. 
So, do\\ n they went, ])assing through the 
la\ atory before mentioned, whcn two or three 
lagoging boarders, \\ ho had becn late in obtaining 
a hold on the jack-towels and the ) ellow soap, 
or were still dall
 ing with the comb-bag, 0:.- 
vainly endeavouring to find c}"es for their hooks, 
fled, half unkempt, before Miss BUDll)castle's 
face, like chaff before the wind. Then the\" 
descended half a dozen bleak-neck stairs, and 
lea\ing a lobby, hung\\ith bags, and cloaks, and 
pla
 ground hats and bonnets, behind them, 
cntercd a long low \\hitew
bed room, barely 
furnished "ith desls painted black, and wooden 
iorms, and a few maps, and a closed bookcase 
strongly resembling a meat-screen, and at the 
upper end of "hich, at a raised rostrum, sat 
\lrs, BunnJ ca
tle, \\ ilh a pile of open vol&mes 
before her. She" as snpported on either side, 
like her Majesty in the House of Lord." by 10\t'er 
chairs of estate, occupicd by Miss Celia and :Mi<..;:j 
Adelaide Bunn) castle. The :English and the 
}'rench governesses, or" teachers," as they were 
less re\erently c:llled by the pupils, occupied 
desks at the further end of the schoolroom, 
and !lli::>s })arbara had a 1..ind of roving com- 
mission all over the academic premises, to in- 
Sl)Cct, to watch, to report, and to reprove. Her 
e)-e was everywhere, and her body was in L10st 
places. 
It would seem that, on this particular mornin
, 
the "hole pomp and state oCt he establishme'1 t of 
Rhododendron House had been brought out to 
impress the new pupil-though sbe was such a 
\ erf' little one-with a due sense of awe and 
rev
rcnce. It \\as rarely, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, that i\Irs. Bunn) castle made bel' 
appearance in the schoolroom until after break- 
fast; and as seldom did more than two of tbe 
sÜ,ters deig'Il to attend the carliest assembly of 
the pupils. Jll.." e\'"er, on the fir:.t appearance of 
Lily in the schoolroom, she found herself f.1ce to 
facc "itb the whole dread hierarchy of her futUle 
home-to say nothing of the th-e-and-thirty 
boarders sitting at their desks, whose gaze 
appeared to be directcd towards Miss Floris 
with the conccntrated force of one e\e. 
"Don't stare about )OU 50," whfspered :Miss 
Barbara to Lily; she had to stoop a long \\ ay 
do" n to whisper. "Little guh shouldn't s!..lre. 1/ 
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N OW, kneel do
"n, and tug at the bell till sbe was cool: thus .i- 
umphantly vindicating the principle of counÍLr- 
irritation. 


It's an idlc wicked habit. 
and be very quiet." 
Happily, Lily needed but slender instruction 
in this last particular. She had been taught to 
pray. She plumped down 011 her little l.nees, 
and, folding' her hands with edif)Íng decorum, 
bent her fair head, and began to murmur God 
kno\\ s what. Emphatically, lIE knew what. 
There was a shuffling, rustling noise as the 
girl
, at a :'>ignal, rose from their desks to kneel 
upon the forms. Then )Irs. Bunnycast1e read 
prayers in a mild bleating voice, taking care to 
pronounce "knowledge" with an omega. After 
the orthodox orisons, she read a lengthy homily 
from a thin dog's-eared book, which, according 
to a tradition amOllg the girls, had been written 
by a dean, who was Mrs. Bunuycastle's grand- 
pap3.. The homily was full of very hard words, 
and, consequently, most wholesome and im- 
proving; but its arguments seemed to have a 
directer reference to some bygone theological 
controversies than to the immediate spiritual 
wants of the five-and-thirty boarders. However, 
there was a beautiful passage about the idolatries 
of Rome-which 
1rs. Bunnycastle, according to 
diaconal precedent, scrupulously pronounced 
Room-and the homily was accompanied by at 
least one gratifying circumstance, that ever
 body 
seemed very glad when it was over. The girls, 
who had joined in the responses to the prayers 
with great zeal and apparent zest, and in dinrs 
degrees of f:,hrillness, now rustled and shuffled 
into their places again, and 
lrs. Bmillycastle 
proceeded to l)romulgate divers bills of l)ains 
and penalties, in the shape of lessons and bad 
marks for offences committed between the setting 
of t be sun on the previous evening, and the 
ri
ing of the same tbat morning; and tben, when 
one 
 oung lady bad brokeR into a dismal how I 
at being condemned to learn by heart a whole 
page of Télémaque, and another had been rele- 
gat ed to the penal study of a cheerful genealogy 
in Gcnesis, and a third had seen the prospect 
of tbe after-dinner play-hour dashed from her 
lips by the stern behest to copy out thrice the 
verb Se Désobéir, and ,,"hen all tbe inculpated 
)"oung ladies had vehemently denied the sins of 
omission and commission imputed to them, and 
when the governesses appealed to had emitted 
lava floods of crimination and recrimination, and 
when 11rs. Bmmycastle had rapped her desk 
several times ill a minatory maImer. with the 
, dean's volume of homilies, and sOlllebod
-'s ears 
had been boxed-for the law of kindness did not 
e...:clmle some occasional commentarics and mar- 
ginal references of a sterner character-the cook 
of Rhododendron House who, to all appearance, 
I had been hing in wait below till the climax of 
shrill outcry and uproar should be reached, sud- 
denl)' burst upon the assembly, 110t in person, 
but vicariously, by ringing the bell for break- 
fast. A very hot person was the cook. She 
would bend over her saucepans in the kitchen 
I till she attained , as it seemed , a red heat , and 
, , ' . 1_ _ _ _- 
would then rush u p stairs int o the play ground, 


THE RUPEE TO THE RESCUE. 


THERE is an awful state of things in hUla 
just now. People are making more money tlnl 
there is money to make, and payment is beco'J1- 
ing impossible. This, I believe, is the real 
meaning of the" commercial crisis" which 111 :$ 
for some time past been threatened in the tlm 3 
presidencies, Trade never was in such '\ 
flourisbing condition. Gi\-en, a pretext of any 
kind of plausibility. and a capitalist is at hand. 
You need not go for him to business haunts. 
He lllay be found anywhere-in clubs or hotels, 
encountered at street corners, or picked up at 
tbe band, Opium, tea, cotton, castor oil- 
nati,-e produce of all kinds, even to unfortunate 
indil;\o-nothing comes amiss to llim. "Europe 
goocls," for whose numbers legion is no name, 
find speculators equally abundant. And such 
has been the higb pressure of transactions for 
many months past, that an explosion would have 
been inevitable long since, but for the safety- 
valve of that glorious invention -limited lia- 
bility. During the past year limited liability 
has been quinine, cooling diet, and ice to the 
head of the commercial fever. Companies ac- 
cordingly have been formed for every conceiv- 
able purpose - to develop resources or to 
create them: to supply existing requirements or 
to make wants nobody ever thought of by DrO- 
viding means for their gratification. Old woi-Ids 
of speculation, in fact, have been exhausted, 
and new ones imagined, simply because men 
must find something to do with their money. 
As a last resort, the pri\'ate business of indi- 
viduals has been turned into "fields," wherein 
hundreds could find space for kicking up their 
superfluous heels. Your tailor, whom you ha\-e 
hitherto treated as an individual, sends you in 
your llew bill, and your old one too, it may be, 
not to mention your middle-aged one, as "The 
Asiatic Clothing Company, limited," and instead 
of one creditor you find you have five hundred, 
with a collecti,"e capacity to be paid 
'hich 
there is no resisting. Your bootmaker - in 
whose small accotUlt are some trifling items 
for saddles and silver - mounted harnesses- 
develops in a similar manner, and "The Cape 
Com orin and Himalaya Leather Company, 
limited," reminds yon of your past liability aud 
solicits future favours. The livery-stable where 
buggies and horses are let out to the vehicleless 
and studless ensign, expands in a similar manner; 
and the other day there 
-erc in Calcutta com- 
panies to supply e\-ery possible 
"ant of the 
public, e\ en to the cutting of your hair and tlw 
shaving of your chin, 
Evervbodv said that it could not last. But 
while it
 did,
 they made their fortunes, and after 
them the deluge, of course. 'V ell, tbe cleluf;e 
lms not quite come, but a sufficient amount of 
cold ,rater has been cast upon the market to 
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swamp Borne vrrv re p "tabll'" '''c't'le, as wdl as A.nother cause has ..1"0 contrib1lted t L. 
Bome <..thers who were not quite re pectable, the rupee the scarce article" hich it Ìb Ju,t no 
and to make a gr("\t many other, more or Ie s The enterpri:.e and enemy of our countr _ I 
re-'Ppctable, as the case may be, abake in their ha\e produced a statc ot pfu rity whic11 
limIted liabilitv &hof''', The fact, indeed, has flects upon en>ry class of n.lti\ s. The cui 
becf\me apparent, .Everybody has plenty of vator, the artificer, the labourer, all COhiu I 
money, E.\erybody'.. name i!o ",ortb any R.mo.unt, better prices or better wR g es than hitherto. T. 
or 5hould be so. .Evervbody s paper IS ure- majority of them not only supply their \\.11. 
proachable, as far as his rr"ll cnpacity for l11eetin
 but SR,'e monev. The fact i5 'erv gratif\i' 
It is concerned. But, irreproachable as paper but it is a source of "ome inconvelÎif'nct. .}' r 
mny be. people will not r;o on taJ..il'
 it for ever. the 10" cr clas
 of nati\ es (to fi IY nothing' of T:'
 
Tht' rf'pr('5entatiye is bl.yond question, but the hit\'her classe8, who hoard in 
reat hpar-. , b .11 
o
i"in I I11t' +- b(' forthcomin!! occasionally, just money and jewels, sometimes tor political pur- 
for the look of the thillg'. The orig-inal "is pre- poses) have no idea of saving' nlonry, except ill 
c i Iy the d:Jìcult,., for rupee5 are not to be had. specie. They do not under:.tand investment ; 
The c...:>e :09 
nmethill
 like this: \Ve ba\"e most they have no belief in banL.ers' Rccounb; anll 
of us seen or heard of a card-party at "hich coin it is whispered that this want of confidence, 
Bomeho" !rets scarce. It must be somewhere, for alnays strongly marked amon
 them, has been 
it was in eircul.ttion at the be1;innin
 ofthe play; further increased by the idea that peace is not a 
but everybody says he has lost. If the players very certain article to invest in, and, that in t 
are not "lIfficiently hardened to write cheques, event of another revolt, it would be more I'" 
the plav must come to an end. This is very to dra,\ cheques than to get them paid. At thë 
nearly what is threatened in Calcutta, Rnd more best of times the currency in India is not treatcJ 
or Ir;s nt the other presidencies-" here evell with the same respect as.ill this countr). 
l.Jl
re, 
paper is now beginning to fail. "'here are the if a man wants any gold ornaments, he 'fery 
rupees? is the question a
ked on aU sides. likely !?ets some of the old 
ld mohurs freu 
The fact is, tbat the currency, "hich "as suf- the bazaar, and hands them over to a workman 
ficient for former requirements, is altogether in- who will make t11em up in any form he ple
_J 
adequate for the present. Before the develop- -bringing his little furnace into the verancL.ill 
ment of India from a private speculation con- if reqUIred, and executin
 the '\'fork on the spo 
ducted bya Company (how de\"outly some 
f its The nati're je\\eilers themselves frequentlyelll- 
members "i
hed that they could ba\"e enjoyed ploy the same coius, and the arrangement II . 
limited liability!) to a goram\ Imperial concern, this advant:l.!!e-that the material is absolutelv 
open to all comers, with the assurance that without allov. The nati'res disdain ornamcnts 
Ian s werc just, that property nas secure, "hich are nõt manufactured of the purest metal, 
tl.at protectIon of every kind was obtainable, rejecting e\ en the British sovereign, for such 
there were cnough rupees, and to spare, for purposes, with contempt; and Europeans" 1.0 
all purposes. But times have changed, and ha\"c become accustomed to the productious of 
not only person
. but things ha'''e changed (say) Delhi or Cuttack, share the prejudice, at. t 
with them. We have se\-ent\"-two thousand decline to be victimised bv the concoctions of 
British troops in India instead of thirty their countrymen, which look very pretty, but 
thousand as of old, all having daily wants are not worth a tenth of their cost, where J 
which must be mainly supplied in the country, nati\"e jewellery is worth, at any rate. ,vhat it 
The nati\e army, though t\'reatly reduced, still ",ill wei
h. But the r;old mohur being no IUJ1rr 
exists to 11 considerable extent, and even the in circulation, the native is not tèmpted .() 
rroportion of n'ltivcs ?loho would ha,-e been tamper "ith it or hoard it up. 
employed under the old system must live some- The case is different as regards the rup"''''. 
where. ,r e h
\\'e rdilway engineers, contractors, This is the re
ular circubtill
 medium, a.hl 
Rud general emplo'y
s, amounting to a consider- when Ham Chunùer or X ubbee llukhsh h s 
able number, who were nc\"er heard of in the an
' of its representati\ es to spare, he taku c....
 
old days. We ha\"e merchants, speculators of all to keep them in a tang-ible form. If gi\w ) 
k:llds, shopkeepers, and miscellaneous persons ostentation, he has tbem made into bang-Ie.. f r 
attracted by the hope of employment, increased himself, his wife, or his children, whom -fashi n 
nnd increasing in numbers, to an immense extent. allows to wear such articles in any number, "0 
'Ye have shipping at all the ports in an aug- that the whole tdmilv may go about tl r 
nlented proportion, requiring stores, and giving a bu:.iness cvery day jinglin
 their nnited cap;-al 
permanrnt addition to the shore population. All to tbe em y of less fortunate neighbours. .But 
theBe \"arious classes havc contrIbuted to gi\"e a it is cvident that, whatefer fastnon may say. a 
stimulus to trade, "hich, once eompar.\tively man's wealth may get too consiùerable to . c 
stng-nant in the interior for" ant of commllnica- easily carried about, and moreover it i!' dan
 .- 
tion, is now orencd up by the railway
 \\ hich ous to invest it in ,ery youm; children, \\ 110 
strrtch on all Slùes to the se3. The steady de- arc continually being murdered by admiI
. ...i 
m'lnd for tea, and the suddcn rush for cotton, I their ornaments. The more prudcnt, tl 
.
ro.e, 
ha\ e alone-gi,'en an impetus to commerce, c.llcu- keep their S.l\ ings in coin, and...5 the: I' 1 
hted to create unexpected condition 
-\nd to I live in houses "ith do rs, they 
 n('rnl
y 
ß1Let all these requirements there is nothing in dispose of such savin
') by buryin them in tl e 
the way of currency but the old original rupee. I ground. In this manner a laI
c proport1JnUI 
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this currency is al",ays kept out of circulation, 
and this proportion, O\"ing to the })rosperity 
of the last two veal'S, must have enormously 
augmented. Thu
 it is that as the rupee has 
increased in demand it has diminished in supply, 
bv the most natural consequence in the world. 
. A gm"ernment has always one brilliant idea 
to fall back upon-,,"hen there is not money 
enough, to make more, But this is not always 
t he desirable remedy, and in the case of India 
it is acted upon as much as may be. 'The Mint 
does its part in the matter-t he rest is a ques- 
tion of raw materia], aud this raw material is 
unfortunatcJy becoming scarce. A few ) ears 
ago the world produced aunually about ten mil- 
lions sterling of silver, and only four or fi '.e 
mi1liol1s of gold. A sih-er standard and cur- 
rency was then of some advantage in India, 
,
.hieh has for man\'" years been the "sink" of 
sih-er, attracting it "from all parts, to the consi- 
derable inconvenience of Europe, where it is 
rapidly becoming scarce. 'The five-franc piece 
has becn for some time past a rare object in 
France, anù "change for a so,"ereign" at the 
present time is far more difficult to obtain in 
England than the sovereign itself. The causp. 
is simple enough. While the production of 
silver bas remained stationary, that of gold bas 
increased, and the proportions are now reversed. 
Instead of ten millions of silver and five mil. 
lions of gold proùuced in the year, '....e bave 
nmr ten millions of silver and twenty-five mil- 
lions of gold. It is therefore contended by a 
large party in India that a change in the cur- 
rency is imperatively demanded. Tbe necessity 
for such change appears from the simple fact 
here stated, but the question, like most others, 
has two sides to it, and these it may not be un- 
profitable just now to compare. 
In fa,'our of things as they are, the Case 
stands something- like this. The question is 
not between the relative ad,'antages of a silver 
and a gold currency, but resolves itself into 
tbis-whether, having- a sih-er currency, it is 
desirable to change it to a gold olle? Mac- 
culloch and l\Iill have not cowsidered that either 
metal has an advantage over the otber in the 
abstract; and Wilson and Lainf!', while pro- 
posing- a change, have shrunk from carrying it 
out. In countries where the currency has been 
to some extent altered from silver to gold, the 
alteration has been made for the sake of COIl- 
venience, and the standard has been in no way 
interfered witb. In such cases, paper has been 
largely employed, and where there is a proper 
degree of public confidence, this resource is 
always found sufficient. With regard to the 
argument that a gold currency in India 'Would 
check absorption, it is contended that the native 
who bas a turn tor secreting silver would bave 
nothing to do but to save his small pieces of 
t hat metal and turn them into gold. He could 
thell secrete his savings with greater impunity 
thr
n e,er, they being in a smaller compass. In 
the next place, it is doubtful whether sih"er is 
really becoming exhausted; al1li, in justification 
of tbe doubt, it is urgcd that bar sih er, \\ bich, 
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five years a 0"0, was quoted in London at five 
shillings and twopence per ounce, was quoted, 
a month or two ago, at five shiHings and three- 
halfpence, It is true that India takes a large 
proportion of the silver annually produced, b
t 
is that a reason why she should voluntarily de. 
press the value of her favourite metal? india 
IS called tbe "sink" of the precious metals- 
mainly represented in her case hy silver-be- 
cause, being at present a producing rather than 
a consuming country, the balance of trade be- 
tween her and other nations has to be paid by 
her in specie. Should sil ,-er bccome scarce in 
other countries, India wi1l take the balance of 
trade in gold or other commodities, and so sih-er 
wilt be recruited; but this is no reason whv she 
should make any change for herself. :Morëover, 
it is contendeLl tbat the system of hoarding- 
cannot go on for ever: a sponge will hold only 
a certain quautity of water, and, after a time, 
tbe absorption of silver lllust cease in the Da- 
tural course of things. 
And, it is further urged, that a change in the 
currency would be unjust to large classes. 
The withdrawal from the market of the largest 
customer for silver would cause the price of 
that metal to fall. Every holder of silver, the 
public creditor, the private creditor, the large 
capitalist, the small capitalist, all would suffer 
by the cLange-either by direct depreciation, or 
by the cost to the country in putting them in as 
good a position with 
old as they ,,"ere in witll 
silver. The relations in ,"alue between property 
and money, as well as the relations between 
debtor and creditor, have aU been formed upon 
a silver basis, and tbese would be all rudely 
shattered by a change. 
The argument that a gold coinage would en- 
sure a more rapid supply of coin to accommo- 
date extraordinary times of pressure, is met by 
the suggestion that extended facilities be gi '"en 
for coining at the :Mint. It is denied, too, that 
a gold coinage would steady the price of metals; 
and the very increase which has taken place in 
the production of gold is urged as an argument 
why it should not be made a standard, instead 
of sih-er, which is unvarying, and subject to no 
unsteadiness. .Witb regard to the question of 
convenience, no doubt gold would have the ad. 
\"antage; but it would be principally appreciated 
by the Englisb: the natives of the country have 
no gl'ievance upon that head. 
On the other side, it is urged that the enor- 
mous increase of trade which has taken place in 
India during the last few years cannot possibly 
be accommodated to the existing currency, and 
that the present, drain of the metal, if allowed to 
proceed, must not only be highly injurious to 
that country, but to every otber, The amount 
of metal annually produced has 110t increased 
for years past, The chances are, that it will 
become exhausted; and even should it partially 
fail, the currency, not only of India, but of all 
nations possessing a silver standard, must be 
great ly affected, and prices in consequence be- 
come violently depressed to adjust the balance. 
On the other .band, a resort to gold is invited by 
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the enormous increa!r in the proùuction of th.\t 
metal madf' within the last few years; golù, 
moreover, heing obbinablt' cheaply from ddja- 
cent countries, where,1,) silver must be brou
ht 
from a di!>tdIlce at a lar
o e"tpen"e. .By the 
proposed chan
e, it mu!)t also be remembered, 
not only would sufficient silver be left for ge- 
neral purposes of cnrrency, but any eXCl:lS in 
the production of gold \\ ould bc exhausted, and 
a lIcaltuy balanct:; prc:>ernrl between the tv.o. 
It is the silver currerc\ "hich cau!)ea Indi.L to 
.. be the II sink" of the l;recious metals, for shc 
C.Ul do nothing but absorb it, seeing that it can 
be e"<ported only at a loo;;s. .\.nd this not\\ith- 

tandlng that in consequence of her 0\\ n over- 
gr \\ n demand for sih er, India cannot obtain it 
ullic s burdened with at lea
t ten per cent of 
cnarges beyond its value in .Europe. Under a 
gold standard India, instead of bcing the last 
country to recei,'e the metal of "hich hcr cur- 
rency \\ as composed, would be the first; for, 
"hereas silver comes to her now from long di
- 
tances, gold would come to her then from close 
at h.md. .At present Australia has to send her 
g(,ld to Lngland to pm chase sih'er before she 
can buy Indian commodities. The .. prohi- 
bitive currency," as it has been called, thus 

huts out India from commercial intercourse 
wit h neighbouring countries, and cannot but 
tend to cripple her interior development. 
Gnder the change prop'osed, India, instead of 
being the absorber of silver, ,,'ould be the dis- 
tributor of gold. The ten per cent of charges 
upon the one metal would be reduced to some 
t ,\"0 or tllrce per cent of charges upon the 
otl,er; so that money would be obtaincd, not 
only relatively cheaper" ith regard to price, but 
matdrially 10\\ er \\ ith regard to charges. 
Ion('y 
being cheaper, other commodities would be 
chcaper also, and Indi3. would have a standard 
at ouce comeniellt aud cheap, instead of cum- 
brous and dear, as under t he present sJstem. 
'1'llc arf:'ument that the change cannot be 
effccted ,nthout breach of faith to the public 
creditor, .llld prcjudice to contracts made under 
a siher currency, is met by the rejoinder that 
government, in borro\\ ing money, gi\'es no 
pledge, direct or indirect, that no reform of the 
Jillancial administration shall ever take place, 
and that in all cases of public contract the un- 
derstanding must be the receipt of an equiva- 
lent amount undcr the standard \\ hich n ;-ttlates 
value at the ti:ne of pa) ment. This was the 
coune talen by the government of Endand in 
ßliopting the gold standard in lSlG, and thou
h 
there existed at the time a fur gredter public 
debt, and a currency at least equal to that of 
England, the change \\ as mllde \\ ithout q ue!)tion 
or complaint. If a g ill standard were now 
adoptel', it is impossible that depreciation could 
t;;.i..e place before the expiration of the 
!Uaran- 
tl e on exi
ting loans, "hich is all \\ e have to 
do \\ith at plescnt. It is estimated that the 
\\ orId requires about eighteen millions sterling 
of gold per annum to supply her existing" ants. 
If, in addition, there be a demand from Iudia 
CI!u<i.l to her prt:
ent demand for sil\er, sJ.Y 


t\\elve nlillions, rlin
, there would be an an- 
nual con:lumpt
on of thirty millions. C'onsider- 
ing that the pre!)ent production of gold is about 
tn enty-five millions ye.lrly, it is clear tlMt unless 
very extraordinary circumstances arise, the vdlue 
of the metal must be obtained, and it is at least 
as likely that the prc_ -nt mines may be e'{baustcd 
as that new ones \\ ill be found. 
The idea that a gold currency would bc un- 
popular with the natives, is combated by the 
fact th.\t there is a gro\\ ing tendency towards 
the change, unrecogllised by law. India shows 
her appreciation ot intrinsic \ alue by largely im- 
porting the most prtciou'3 metal, a1though it is 
not a le
al tender, and 
old bars, bearmg the 
!:otdmp ot the BomblLY banL.s, pass in the interior 
for an equi\'alcnt SUlll in rupets. \\\th rel1ald 
to t he alleged illCOn\ eniencf> of the changc, It is 
suggested that along with gold coins rupees 
might still continue a legal tender to the extent 
of five hundred, the limit to be modified, perhaps, 
as circulllstances might sUJ!gest. These would 
circulate as frcely, and could gradually, as they 
were returned into the government trca!:ouries. 
be replaced by sih er Ì<,l..en coins, so tlmt the 
chnn
e would be effected almost imperceptibly 
and without incom'enience to anybody. 
The latter suggestion leads to the natural 
que!,tion-Why not have 3. double standard? 
Do not interfere "ilh siher, but let gold come 
in to its relief, Against this arran
cment it is 
ar
ued that the system has been tried in Eng- 
land, America, }'rance, and elsewhere, without 
success. In England and America silver be- 
came so scarce t hat it was found necessary to 
introduce a gold standard with a subsidiary 
silver token coinage; anù in :France at the pre- 
sent day, where the double standard still nomi- 
nally prevai13, a natural adjustment to a single 
gold standard is fast taking place, the limited 

ilver currency being so worn and deprecidted 
as to be liO longer profitable as bullion. There 
is, in fact, say the opponents of the 
ystem, n 
principle of antagonism in the double standard 
which cannot be o\'Crcome. The two metals 
will not harmonise. They are in opposition to 
each other, and the weaker goes to the wall. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
the countries "here a single standard is no\v 
in force, have not re:lorted to this measure 
unt il it has been prm'cd to be demanded by 
the worl..ing of the double system. It may be 
\\ell supposed that the pcople of India would 
be discontented at the abolition of the rupce by 
one fell S\\ o()P; but were a gold standard in- 
troduced in conjunction \\ ith it, and they found 
the rupee lIIore profitable to sell as buliion 
thdn to pass as currency, they would scarcely 
cOIII{>lain of a result so much to their ad\"antage. 
\\ ith regard to a paper currenc
', "hich lids 
for some years bcen an understood project of 
government, it is argued, I think, very sou
dly
 
Ùl<lt it could be best introduced on the basis ot 
a gold or double standard. The chief legiti- 
mate object of a papcr currency is to sct tree 
capital \\ hich, besides being savcd from wear 
am! tear, may be prufitd.bly employed for e.l.- 
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pOl tion. But sih-er cannot be made repro- 
ducti, e in this manner, for. there is nobod" 
who ,yOtùd take it from India at the char!!e.s 
to" hich it "ould be subjected. Notes are e
en 
now issued to a small eÁtent, and their con- 
venience gives them a certain circulation; but 
they have not obtained general confidence, and 
the thorough acceptance of paper money must, 
in India as else" here, be a work of time. 
The Bombay Chamber of Commerce has, with- 
out committing itself to any specific measure, 
appointed a committee to draw up a memorial 
to government on this important subject. That 
a change will be made can scarcely be doubted; 
and the probabilities are, that a gold as well as 
a paper currency will be eventual!, introduced. 
As regards a gold standard, there àre two sides 
to the question, as we have seen; but upon this, 
as upon most other subjects, there are still 
conser,ati,-es in India ,,-ho ,,-ould almost justify 
Benjamin Constant's sarcasm upon Talleyrand. 
-that if he had been consulted concerning the 
creation of the world, he "ould have objected to 
it on the ground that it would destroy Chaos! 
The case is clear enough-that the old supply 
of silver is inadequate to the new necessities of 
the country, and that gold must be brought to 
its relief. But this is no reason whv such an old 
institution as silver should be s"e"pt a".ay, and 
I am conservati,'e enough to look with apprehen- 
sion upon the possible abolition of the rupee. 
lr would be too much like cutting down the 
p
 gr da-tree at once, and making money an 
enemy to be fought inch by inch, according" to 
the sordid European process, instead of a friend, 
as we ha\'e lnown it in India, to "hom you have 
but to extend your arms to receive it in your 

ll1brace; '" h
re, if it does melt away, it is ollly 
m sheer affection. Tell a native that he was to 
wake up one morning and find no sun, he could 
scarcely be more astònished than to be told that 
he was destined to experience a dawn not lit up 
by the rupee. Fancy a government which has 
tor its great guiding principle "respect for the 
prejndices of the llatiHs," making such a mistake 
u this! A decree for the total and immediate 
abolition of caste could scarcely create more 
consternation. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that, "hatever is done in this matter, the rupee 
will be respected. One has not much respect 
for it in this country, where you "ill get only 
onc-and-ninepence for it instead of two shillings, 
according to a common rate of exchange, if you 
are heedless enough to bring it home with .ou ; 
but in India it is a tried and trusty compaÌÜon, 
a second nature, which never yet betrayed the 
heart that loved it in a reasonable manner. It 
you touch the rupee, too, you touch all the small 
change-touch the anna, touch the pice, the pie, 
and e'-en the cowrie. You would ne\er get the 
present generation of natives to change their 
minor c
rrenc......, which has depths, and lower 
depths, of which the lJaughty English take no 
account. 'The only di,-isions recognised in 
ledgers are Company's rupees of two shillings 
(
icca rupees are something more), and these 
comain siÀteen annas, the annas in their turn 


being divided into twelve pie. There is d
L a 
coin 
alled a pice, the smallest generally in cir- 
cul
tlOn among our countrymen. Four pice are 
eqUIvalent to one anna, or three-Ilalfpence, but 
the\' are not reckoned up in accounts, althoucrh 
cirèulated for convenicnce' sake, like the sou iu 
France; the pie in the one case being counted 
like the centime in the other. In a thoroudl 
remodelling of the coinage, I suppose equi,:a- 
lents could be found for these pieces. Eut 
there are lower depths, and lower depths still, 
in the currency of the bazaars, with "" hich it 
would be more difficult to deal. For minor 
payments among natives, small white glo
s,"" 
shells are made use of. These are called cowries, 
and they are reckoned in this manner: 
Four Cowries make one Gunda ; 
Twenty Gundas make one Pun; 
Four Puns make one Anna; 
:Four Annas make one Cahuu- 
which cahuu is about a quarter of a rupee. 
A piece of money "hich cannot make so ob- 
viously absurd a thing as a gunda without being 
multiplied by four, must be of small value 
indeed. But the gunda is evidently no jesting 
matter, since it requires nineteen of its com- 
panions to help it to make a pun. The pun 
being made, however, will, it seems, with the 
assistance of three more, make an anna, which 
may, therefore, be considered a coin of some 
jocosity, intensified, doubtless, in a cahun, to a 
high pitch of humour. 
This facetious measurement of value is 
peculiar to Bengal. In 
Iadras and Bombay 
there are other varieties which need not be 
particularised. How these "ould be treated iu 
the cnnt of a radical change it is not easy to 
anticipate. I can only suppose that they "ould 
be comprehensi,-ely let alone. But the effect 
might easily be embarrassing to a larg-e and low 
class of persons, who are in the best of times not 
ver.v easy to satisfy. 
Taking all circumstances into consideration, 
an entire reconstruction of the coinage would 
be a most inconvenient measure. A double 
standard may ha,-e its disadvantages, but at 
any rate it would have the merit of creating 
"ithout destroying-a new financial world might 
be brought into e
istence, and Chaos need not 
be interfered with, If gold and silver under 
such a régime should have a battle royal, and II 
the rupeè have to fight for its life, "arning 
,,-ould at least be given of the danger, and men'
 
minds would be familiarised ,,-ith the change 
before the contingency becam
 
 catastrophe. I I , 
A paper currency, as an auxilIary to gold and 
sih-er, is much to be desired. In this there can 
be no hazard, as nobody need take it who had 
any private conviction of the instability of Br
t

Ìl 
rule, or a weakness on the part of the authorItIes 
in fa,-our of repudiation, And if government 
notes gained general acceptance, as they most 
certainly would, the effect would be, not only 
to save wear and tear, and to discourage hoard- 
ing, but to act as a check upon the imaginations 
of the large class of persous who are apt to take 
to disailecLÍon rather by way of a change tlw,a 
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ny 9trOßl
 ft'elißl
 ad\ c e to lo
 alt
 I.. lun afterward. accordin.; to the cu', on of tl.e 
'L. \\ould al:.o e..ahle the authoritl 
 to country, I had to visit my future motler-in-l ", 
mat. rInlly abridge the amount of specit kept in at whose hou. . tll)u
h not allowed to II) 5 ly 
tbr loral tre8surie!, which, in tl1e outoreak the striet rules of socit.tv, vet, by so ue cc n- 
of 1...57, oftered 50 po\\erful a temptation to the trived chance, my inhnded" lfe would SUO\V hlr 
tro(J They would, moreover, be a strong in- face to me. I had far tc\ travel, and, starting at 
ducl..'mt:nf to our countrymen to carry money mid-day, arrived late in the evening, when I "as 
at JU with thelll, as mallv now do in Calcutta, moot cordially recei\ ed, and most l.indly rt:- 
\\dtre the notes of the lfank of Ben
al are in quested to stay for the night, 
nd return home 
circulation,3.nd opreveut that habitual running next day, To this I consented, "ith aU ''''eming 
up of .ICCOUllla \\Ineh plays all kinds of unplea- r('luct1ncc, althou î rrh it had been the object of 
8'\l1t things with limited incomes. Hut !here is D1) jourue), and "as fully persuaded that a 
n,) r..., on why the rupee should not still take glance at my future partner ill tbe cool of the 
t.l(, s .me part in the circulation which the florin morning,,, ould he better than one in the dusk 
i '.111
 m this cl)untry, to the exclusion of the of the e\"enin
. I had an excellent dinn r, and 
old half-crown, and 110 reason \Vh
 this ad\'antage slept soundly under a roof which I alread. fC- 
110uld not be retained in conjunction with both p-arded as my o\\n. In the mornin
 I anoke 
a gold and a. paper currency. refreshed, and \\ent out of doors to \Va
h my- 
::.elf as usual. I found, of cour
e, awaitinc: me, 
a brazcn pot full of water for washing m
 fdc.... 
'flIHEE ::;IMPLl', MEX OF THE EAST. hands, and feet, as well as a piece of woud c' ar- 
coal for cleaning my teeth. I fiui::.hed my aillu- 
tions s')on, and, ou looking back, ob"tl\ed a 
beautiful youn!:; "oman, "ho sat at some di
hnce 
from me, w..1shing rice for our morning meal. 
Her ernb
rra 
ed air, aud "'orne smile
 \\ hich 
stole o,er her face almoc::t ac:aiust her will, L.,dv 
told me that she was my betrotht>d; iWd I, iÍI 
defiance of our customs, quietly went near, and 
spoke to her, as there was nobody in sight. S!.. 
"as not so shv as to lea'\"'e her work and run 
away, but st
jed, and returned short mode...t 
answers to my questions. .At lcn
th, I went 
\ery cl05e to her, tapped her on the shotÙdt:r, 
and playfully ta1.ing up a hdlldful of the r: 
she was wrshing, had just put it into my mOlllh. 
when, to our utter confusion, her mother ma
e 
her appearance. I quickly remo\"ed mysc.1f to a 
respectable distancc, but had not time to bite 
or swallow tbe rice, and so \\as obli
ed to ll..p 
it bct" een my gums and cheek. This sh r , cd 
as a lump, which my mother-in-law "ho w.... to 
be most unfortunately mistook for a gum-boil. 
.. · All! how are you this morning:' :5aid she. 
· You ha'\"e got a gum-boil.' 'Yes,' ans' ered 
I, · but it docs not give me any pain at pre ent. 
so I intend to lea\ e It alone till it forms matt cr.' 
'Iou should not do that, child,' continued she; 
'you should get it cured immediately. I sl;
U 
send for a doctor.' ':Ko,' said I, in bitkr 
desperation, · we ha,e a \ ery good doctor prac- 
tising near our viU"gc, I sha.ll, as soon as I 
reach home, put my we If under his c'\rc.' But 
mv evasions and excuses could not bame h..r 
officiousness. The doctor was sent for, ant{, 
until he came, she lectured me on the e\ il of 
pcrmitting any sickness to come to a head, aL.d 
llowand thcn she felt my gum-boil. The doctor 
at length arri\ cd, and he also examined it. He 
l)ronounced it to be one of a very malign!tllt 
sort, but curable. N ow, during' all this time my 
officious mother-ill.law h
d her evc on 1l1'\" chr ;.. 
and I had committed myself s) f3.r t11'\t 0 1 c",.ùd 
not undeceivc hcr. Shame at confe :on of a 
fabehood, a5 well as the fear of ex] in
 1. ., 
prm ious indiscrrtion, alike l.ept mc . .1. I 
sat mute with astouishment at the positlon to 


TOLE following story was hE"ird by its pre- 
sell> narrator, in Ceylon: 
II' h.andy, duriug' the dnvs of the Kandyan 
kit", of tl.c lsl.md of Ce
 lou, on a ph lsallt, 
c . December cveniug, three strong men" ere 
.iu
 in a re
t-honse, or amblemm.\y-that is, 
a .\11 OJ en building raiClcd for the benefit of 
t I (\"ehus by some r ious person, in accordance 
With the saying' 0 Buddha, that the gods re- 
ward snell works of charit\"'. 
\. the men s'\t ill the glow of the sunset, 
hiÍlule-aged widow, in deep mourning, came 
h'" The three meu rose and bowed to her. 
f' 
 also made a bow to them. 
.. That bow was for me," ::.aid one of the men. 
.. :Ko," said the second, .. it was mine." .. X 0:' 
ca.:d the third, "it \\..s to me she bon-cd." They 
(p...rrelled o\"Cr the matter for some time, but 
a la'it a6'Teed that it would be better to run as 
f..st as they could after the widow, and ask her 
to which of them she bo" ed, The'\" did so, 
l"oched her out of breath, ga::,ped at her their 
qt tion, and the only ans"er they got was, 
,. To the greatest simpleton amon
 you." 
'l'b n they return d to t he rest-house calm]'\"', 
l only to quarrel again, '" 
.. Did I not trll you," said one, .. tlw" she 
t n..d to me P I am the greatest simpleton 
]'1 &...'0 "
o," said each of the other two, .. I am 
r, of a simpleton than you." They quarrclled 
thu i fur some time, and, from words coming to 
bLm s, they fought till they were stopped by the 
pOIlCC, who locked them up for the nl
ht in sepa- 
I" cclls, and carried them ne
t day before a 
judrrc. '!'he judre, ha\'ing heard the cau e of 
è ltc, called upon one of tlle men to produce 
C\ III ll
e for l)is claim to be so grt:at :- simpleton. 
.. )ly lord," said he, .. \\ hen I was about 
{.JM<>en ycars old, l'IJ fat}><>r and mother set 
t'jl ou a Joung \\o.....Jl "hom they chose to be 
r,J: .. ife>. l'hey t houg.lt she \\ ould be faithful, 
inc' ;triou9, and thriftv. She \t..5 expected, also, 
to ..lherit a few fields. 
he \\" s of the wame 
c. ,. a
 ourselves, and of good famih-. Pro- 
, _.ù
, therefore, were made and accLntcd, and, 
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which I had reduccd myself, until the doctor, 
who had been busy in the kitchen, suddenly 
came out, and, before I had time to avoid him, 
put a red-hot iron hook into my gum-boil. I 
howled and jumped, but he had made a deep 
\round, and out of it came the rice I had ill- 
side. All present now saw the truth, amI the 
doctor pickin
 up the rice, cried at me, 'You 
big simpleton, when you only had rice in your 
mouth, why did not you say so? ' I made no 
answer, but took to my heels and ran home. 
Thus I lost a good wife and the prospect of 
good fortune, an
d have ever since believed my- 
self the greatest simpleton yet born." 
Having laughed heartily at this story, the 
judge turned to the second man, and asked, 
'" What evidence have you, sir, of your right to 
the bow you claim ?" 
":My story is short," he answered, "but will 
show that I bve as much right to the bow as 
any man. I married early, and tried to be 
happy, but found that my wife could not manage 
the house without help; so I married another 
wife (polygamy being allowed in my countr.v), and 
thought that all would be" ell managed by the 
two, and I should get my rest after my day's 
labour in thc fields, But, alas, I was mistaken. 
I had no more rest at home. If I spoke to one 
wife for a few minutes, the other complained 
that I did not speak to her. I was not able to 
bestow on one, the least attention or kindness 
by deed, word, or even by a look, without suffer- 
I ing from the other's jealousy. Thus I lost all 
pèace at home, and was quite miscrable when- 
I ever bad weather or any othel" cause obliged me 
I to stay in doors, and at night I had no sleep; for 
if I tried to sleep with my face towards one 
j wife, the other complained; if I slept on my 
I back or with my face to the ground, both 
com r lained, I was harassed in this manner 
j unti I lost my patience, and told thcm there 
,vas only one thing to be done, and that 
was, they must take me each by a leg and 
pull away till they divided me between them, 
I had no sooner spoken, than they took me 
at my word. They seized me by the feet and 
beO'an to pull away with all their strength, 
ea
h trying to outpull the other. In this ex- 
tremity I could only scream for help. The 
neiD'hbours rushed in, and I was eÀtricated; but 
such was the laughing, jeering, and hooting at 
the simpleton who had thus given himself up to 
his wives, that I had to fly from my country, 
and now I am here, a beggar. )ly countrymen 
have ever since, evcn up to this day, spoken of 
me as the Great Simpleton." 
This story having been told, the third man, at 
' I the request of the judge, related the follo,,-ing: 
"I married, at about the aÇe of twenty, a rich 
" \"otmg woman; but, instead of adding to her 
: 1 ' ,1 
..realth, by trading, or following some lucrative 
course of life, I did nothing until our money was 
" I all gone. Then, bein
 compelled by hunger, 
! and touched by the position and entreaties of my 
wifc, I went to work. I laboured all the day 
in a rich man's garden, and with my earnings 
bought a small quantity of rice and returned 
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home. :My wife baked three cakes of tlle rice, 
and we sat down to eat them, when a dispute 
arose between us as to which had a right to 
two. I said that I ought to get two, as I had 
toiled all day and earned them all; my wife 
maintained that she ought to get two, as she had 
brought with her so much money and had fed me 
so long, and had, besides, to make and bake the 
cakes. Both of us were obstinate, and we would 
by no means consent to an equal division. At 
length, my wife h
t upon a plan. She proposed 
that we should Sit by the cakes, and whoever 
spoke first should get only one. I agreed, and 
so we sat up all night without speaking. About 
day break I fell asleep, quite wearied, and so did 
my wife; but we rose soon, and looked at our 
cakes, and remained silent. "\ore did not sit 
much longer in this manuel', but both fainted. 
Shortly after this, our neighhours, seeing' our 
door closed, and hearing no voice or sound of 
stirring within, came and knocked. As they 
received no answer, they broke open the door, and 
found us lying apparently dead, but warm. So, 
fancying us to be actually dead, they made a pile I 
of wood and placed us on it. Fire was set to 
the pile, and most unfortunately just underneath 
me. It burnt the wood on my side of the pile I 
so quickly that the heat roused me at once, and 
I jumped up with a loud cry of ' Oh !' In .the 
next moment my wife started up and crIed, I 
'Ab, you get only one cake!' Our neighbours, 
were surprised at this performance of the 
corpse, ; but when my wife, ill great glee, II 
boasted of her victory, and eXplained herself, I 
they laughed at us uproariously, and told us 
that we were both of us the greatest sill1plctous 
they ever heard of." 
'Ì'he judge settled the claims of the three 
simpletons, thus: "You are really three very 
great simpletons, and it is not easy to decide 
which of you ought to get the bow, The 
first, however, suffered not only from his folly,. 
but on account of his love, and because he 
had not observed the approach of the doctor 
with t.he red-hot iron hook. The second suf- 
fered because he committed a mistake, and his 
wives t.ook unjust advantage of It. But the 
third suffered starvation, solely because of his. 
foolishness, and is therefore the greatest sim- 
pleton. In the present quarrel, however, all 
three have been equal simp
etons in fighting 
for so worthless a thing as a passing stranger's 
bow." 
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RAILWAY REYERIE. 
THE dry tense cords against the sigHaJ.-post 
Rattle, like rigging of a wind-tossed ship; 
And, overhead, up staring at the sun, 
The scarlet target, duly split in half, 
Silently tells that soon the gliding train, 
Long-jointed, black, and winding-, will glide in 
'Vith clamp, and roar, and hiss, and shriekiD
 
scream, 
Steered by that dusky, stolid, silent man 
'Yho cares not who gets in, or who goes out
 
So be but reach his home, and have his meal 
With bi" good wife in quiet. See, the folk 
Come faster-trap, anù cart, and proud barouche, 
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farmer, old man, )outb, and at the hottom, and up the smooth white bark 
above, iu a 'H!.V) line, and at last lost amollg tile 
big branches at the top, is vcry all\u
:n
" In 
warm weather there is an endless daih all 1 
nightly procession of little black ants, "orth". 
of note both from their incredible numbers in 
swamp" places, and from their horrible stench 
alld ta;te wben crushed, ,roc to the man who 
leayes his bread, meat, sugar, or au) thing 
eatable" ithin their reach! 
Perhaps after watching these things, one lools 
up and finds that one has been wat cLed all the 
time, either hy a big guana, motionle!'s on the 
limb of a tree, or by a {>air of eagle-hawLs 
high up in the air, wheelmg in their elldle:>s 
circles, as if they "ere never tired. A mob 
of ducL.s next come up the ri,"er, follow in:; 
all its bends, and whiz past with straightened 
necks as they turn off" itl! oue consent, on their 
way to some rushy lagoon close by, Xo\\" is the 
time, do" n on one'b lnees, ,vith hat oft', gun 
ready, and dog crawling behind, one creeps 
up as noiselessly as possible to the belt of 
rushes whieh surrounds the lagoon, then ri5in
 
graduall), has the plcasure either of seeil1
 
the duels s" iUlll1ing comfortably along', out of 
ranrre, or of getting a raling" shot at them
 
perfiaps killiug" one, and wounding" anot her. 
'YIJen the dog.goes for the wOWlded one, it will 
swim awh"'e, tbendive. Lool..ingsharplyabout, 
one sees t he leaf of some water-plant turn on 
edge, and the upper part of a duck's head and 
bill appeal' above the 
urface. I h
\C known ßIY 
retrien>r, Bess, s",im for an hour at such timc!!
 
before I could sight and shoot the duck again. 
On my occasional shootin
 excursions };,
t 
winter (near Beech" orth, Yictoria), I saw 
several birds that \\ ere new to me. One, a 
milk-white spooubill, about thirty inches in 
height, and "ith a bill eight or nine inches in 
length. They are.. ery handsome bird3. I also 
saw, on the muddy side of the swamp, an ibi.:>
 
brown with longish black legs, and lon
 cun cd 
bill. It stood over twenty-four inches hi
h. 
The ma
pies bere are different from those in EI.
- 
land. There are 1\\"0 or three sorts of them j 
the pied, "hich are the commonest, always go 
in pairs, and make a stranrre "ild sort of 
ON this bright Australian summer's day why "histling, especially before anâ durinf!' raill. 
should I have anythin
 to do but wander aw.\y I "as looling after a saw.mill the "Cf >: 
on some river bank" itb a gun, or a rod and line, before last, on a ereek about tu clye miles from 
taking rests in shady place!!, and watching the this place; a very lonely spot. I" as there for 
habits of such livc things as one may see? a friend, "ho had business el:>ewhere. .\111 did 
Somet imes a snake gliding through the grass, was to a tend at times to the steam-em;ille
 
and liftin q his head up from time to time; tLen look round the mill to see that all "as rÍ!:ht, 
a turtlr, slowly ri
iDg to the top of the water, and leep the books. The rcst of the day I 
and paddling a" ay, or basking in one place as used to go shooting in the swamps, as most of 
he lool..s ab
ut him, aud then going down "ith the bush elsewhere had been burnt. I was 
a splash. 1\ext a 1..angaroo fly (a fly something boarded 
nd lodged, and had five guineas for 
like those bright flies tbat make their nests in the week. The lodging I dispensed with, on 
the 
arden \\alls at bome) "Ill pounce down Recount of the flcas, and went to a little 
nmon
 the flies on one's hand or dress, and carry distance to a bark but, "h ;-e I found an old 
oft' a victim; then, some little lizard from under a half-craz,- convict hut Leeper, who u""ed to spin 
loose scale of bark on a gum-tree, and of the same yarns till I fell asleep on III'" 
heet of bark, anl 
colour, ,,,ill clash out and follow his ex-ample. long alter, for amthmg I J..;.ow. But he swept 
To notice a black band reacbing up t.Jle same and waterd the "hut e'eJ) day, and I was not 
It.,,e, over the rough brown dead-Iool.mg bark 1 eaten up by the fleas. 


Squire, 
room, and 
child, 
Old dame and nl:liden-yell6w check and retI ; 
}:'}(1
h heart). '" elcomes, pleasant girlish laughs, 
And bra \ e ba!!! yoices, cbiming in accord, 
'Hxed ",ith tbe sound of restleøø ro1lin
 wheels 
Ruddenly checked; and then the snappish bite 
{)f ticket-markers, and the rat-tat-tat 
Of the quick, restless, suhtle telegraph; 
And then there came some prett}. feathered bats, 
" ith sweet eves hid in shadow under them, 
And stacks of croquet maBets, bows, and shafts, 
That make me wish m,"self a croquet ball, 
Still to be trampled 0'; by those dear feet, 
()r hrget to be rinn by those darts, 
Or, better still, thnt Jack they prabe 80 much. 
And now, as leaning o'cr tbe platform fence, 
I look down on the corn-fields round the churcb, 
A str,mge wild fancy comes as in a dream, 
'Vhile o'er my head the long ,\ ires, like a barp, 
:Murmur strange secrets not to be divined 
By later hards. Suppose, my fancy said, 
That death, with all its crape, and mutes, aDd pall", 
Its hearses, mouldy graves, and mossy stones, 
And du!<ty chancel tombs, "'118 done away, 
I: 'pt'"lled, annulled; and in its gloomy stead 
There reached the doomell man, at tbe fitting time, 
A sable letter bidding him repair, 
, On such a day, and such an hour, perforce 
To such a station, and when he got there, 
'Vith kinsmf'n, frienùs, and children, and with wife, 
At the fiXl'r! moment-ne\"er failing that- 
A supernatural, spirit-dri\"en train 
Arri\'ed, in wbich tbe same IItern inner force 
Drove him to mount, wa\"ing a calm adieu, 
A nd then, not waiting for more sobs or tears, 
The train flew on, threaùing tbe tunnel-arch, 
"ïnding round corn-fiehls, farms, am) barlcy-ricJ.
, 
Till in the thicker tlue it grew so small, 
Then yanished. Thus, as I brooded on, 
Up came the northern train, and bore me off 
On its swift Yiewless, airy spirit-wiugs, 
Ami in a moment rolling se"lS of gold, 
Of bro\\ n scorched wheat, rich waving far and free, 
High ta\\ny (}owns, cre
ted witb clumps of tree", 
The old gre.r church, the reapers, and the sbeaves 

le1ted to air, and rolling clouds of steam 
Compassed me round. And so I dreamed my dream. 


A GOLD DIGGER'S XOTES. 
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The scenery in the bush is very striking. 
The immense gum, stringy-bark, and other trees, 
of whieh I do not know the names, are \'"ery 
beautiful with their drooping leaves; but a 
strange effect is produced by the number of 
fallen and half-burnt trees, that lie about in 
all directions. The bush is on fire in a great 
many phces around us. III the daytime we 
see the smoke, and at night, fro.m fire to fire, it 
reaches from the north-west round to the east, 
anù fl"Om that to the south. The glare in the 
sk.r oyer the fires is a beautiful sigl
t after SUll- 
set. 
E,-ery one here is praying for rain; none has 
fallen for months, and wIthout watcr the diggers 
cannot wash their dirt, while upon the gold in the 
dirt the welfare of the place, and everyone in it, 
in a great measure depends. I have been hard 
at work all day and earncd about fixe shillings. 
Yesterday I did not earn so much, and to- 
morrow I may earn much more; so, as I am of 
a philosophical turn of mind, I come home to 
mv tent and sing "toora loora." 
'Therc are many men on these diggings who 
came to them at the first rush, and have worked 
hard eyer since, sinking shafts from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and fifty feet in dep.th, 
slabbing them close all the way down, or runmng 
the risk of being smashed in them (as several 
have been), and after all have not earned a six- 
pence yet. 
-n r e always work alternate shifts w]len sinking, 
so many hours on and so many off, day and 
night. Very pleasant it is, on a cold night, to 
be woke up, and have to jump into the loop of 
a rope and be lowered a hundred or two hundred 
feet underground, alighting', perhaps, in muddy 
water, knee deep, where one must pick, bale, or 
fix slab, for six or eight hours. 
'Yhen a man has to desert a claim as utterly 
unproducti,'e, after seven or eight. months of 
such ,,'orIe, and bas to shoulder Ius blankets 
without a penny in his pocket, he wants a little 
of :Uark Tapley in him to prevent his getting 
down-hearted. 
The diggings are in a dull state, and must 
continue so until the weather changes, for which 
reason, hearing of a job, I went into Beech- 
,,-orth yesterday to apply for a billet as colpor- 
teur to t.he Beechworth Branch Bible Associa- 
tion, I went before a committee, ,,-ho told me 
1.0 come again, but as I was not so extensively 
got up as the nine other applicants, ,,-ho were 
dean shaved and black coated, I do not expect 
to get the four pounds a week and ten per cent 
(In all receIpts. 
I think that doctors and lawyers do, or can, 
make more money here than any other profes- 
fSion, but the doctors are almost without excep- 
tion drunkards. A YOtmg man in either profes- 
sion would be sure to get on at the diggings if 
stead!!, Brewers appear to be doing ".ell here, 
tl.nd will do better when more beer is drunk 
Ï11stead of abominable brandy. 
The publicans drive a nne trade. :Most of 
the public-houses have large dancing-rooms, the 
entrance to which is free, but th1'Ol'!Jk the !Ja1'! 


There you may see a score or t\\ 0 of men and 
three or four girls jumping about to the music 
of a fiddle and two or three other instruments. 
It is 
aughable to see a couple of rough diggers 
huggmg one another as they spin round the 
room, or perhaps some dapper little fellow, a 
st?re-n!an, or barber, or something of the smt, 
wIth Ins arm round the waist of a big-bearded 
chap in a red flannel shirt, an old wide-awake, 
or cabbage-t.ree hat, and moleskin trousers fas- 
tened with a belt, and all of a bright buff colour, 
caused by his underground occupation, whirling 
round with the greatest satisfaction and gravity 
possible. It is the same every day, except t.hat 
there is no dancing on Sundays, ãnd the tunes 
are different. I suppose the landlord finds that 
people can drink to sacred music, though they 
do not dance to it. 
I believe there is a cricket club in Beech- 
worth, but they are sleepy people here about 
anything of that sort, and like drinking grog I , 
better than playing cricket. 'Vorking men may 
do well here. For carpenters and bricklayers 
there is always plenty of employment at good 
'íages, and there are many other ways of making 
money if a man is steady and can turn his hand 
to an} thing that offers; such as splitting rails, 
posts, or shingles; stripping sheets of bark for 
roofs, floors, and sides of houses; carrying 
'water-races across creeks, &c. Many have 
made a good deal by catching fish and shooting 
wild-fowl on the :Murray and bringing them to 
the diggings for sale. 'It would do your heart 
good to see some of t he codfish caught in the 
.Murray, weighing fifty or sixty pounds each. 
It sells here for from eighteen-pence to half-a- 
crown a pound. 
I do not consider money of much use to a man 
here, unless he has colonial experience, or is ill 
some settled business from the first., otherwi5e 
he is ,almost sure to lose it. By getting both 
togetuer, one may be made to help the other. 


I have left the diggings, for a ,,-hile at least, 
and am now following an entirely different kind 
of life. I am with a government surveyor, 
laying out a township, &c., a few miles above 
'Vagunyah. '\Ve work eight hours a day, running I I 
lines of road through the bush, marking off to\\ n 
a l nd country fl al t lotments, and surveying rivers, I I : 
agoons, and a s. 

Iany of the diggings in Victoria are at this 
time in a bad state, for the greater proportion 
of emigrants that are flooding into :Melbourne, II 
being unable, or tUlwilling, to find regular em- 
ployment, start for the already over-cro\\ded 
diggings, get down-hearted from what they see 
and hear there, mil through "hat money they II 
ha,'e, and at last try to get work at any 
wages, or set about digging with only their luck 
to trust to. Old diggers, having experience to 
back their luck, generally do better. At th6 
present time, the amount' of gold found, does 
not nearly keep proportion to the numbel' of 
those finding it. 
Mr. Sumwun, the" boss," is five inches taller 
tban I am, being s
 feet sev:and
bill ineb: J 
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in hl; 
ht, and stoutrr in proportion. Therefore, 
11. tlJl.. tremendously hot "e'lther. hr likes to 
t.lkt a good many spells undtr the shadiest of 
tll.' tre ", at which times he gi\e a u
 accounts 
()
 IÚ adventures during the thirt) y
ars that 
l.L h....s spent ill survcying and exploring dif- 
f('rent pal ts of Australiå.-some ludicrous, some 
I.Lrrible, ::.ume incredible. 
W" arc camped on the banls of the .Murray. 
0.1 a paddock of tcn thou::!and acres, most of 
n hich \\ ill be cut up into lots, varying from a 
quartet. of an acre to eight
 acres, Govern- 
ment i"t now doing something on the principle 
of" bLuer 1.lte than ne\cr," Ly thro\\ing plenty 
of land mto f he marlet. giving the small 
c. I it..\:..3 a chance. and tlms making other 
01 
nin
 I for a man, b
sides placin
 his capital 
in a public.house or a store. :t\ ext \\ eek we 
shall mark out lots on a plain of cleven thou- 
sand ac , )1r. Sumwun, hearil1
 me say that I 
sluJuld likt: to have one of the allotments that we 
are 1H v laying out, told me I should have nny 
ont of thclll I liked : he buying' it, and I paying 
him as I could. I do not know what sort of a spe- 
cuhtion it \\ ould be here-doubtful. At Beech- 
worth there are severdl quarter-acre lots which, 
Lou
ht at the governmcnt sales two and three 
ye.'I
 back for twenty-fi\"e and thirt
'-five pounds 
each, a.e now lct for from one hundred to three 
hundrrd and fifty pounds a year. 
From all I have heard, I believe the western 
districts of tbis colony to be best for farming 
)lurp . both on account of soil and climate. 
An in uperable drawback to the land Lere. is 
tl.
1 it i:! not \\(.11 supplied" it h water. lr e havc 

\l '(\J . b'lrl to carry some with us whenever we 
ha,,.. e'on any distance from the ri\"er or lagoons. 
01. thl plain that we have just finished laying 
out, thrre is not a drop to be had, except 
by 
illkil1g' thirty or forty feet for it. There 
è.J(.,) not seem to mc to be enough rain to make 
thO a f:'reat agricultural district. I suppose it 
is dr:m n off to\\ ards the high ranges. 
,r( ha\'e had some heary storms lately, but 
they do not often last Ion;!, and the heaviest 
J:t.nera]]y follow a narrow course, which may be 
tr.ced for years in the bush by the smashed and 
ul,.torn trees all lying in one direction. I hare 
Sl:; n but one of those storms in fuJl blow, and 
tl.a! "as much too near to be pleasant, for 1 saw 
u gr at many trees shh"ered by the lightning; 
th..re "ere splinters, from the !)izc of a lucifer- 
rr.atch to the size of posts and rails, cO\'erin
 the 
g.nllnd all round, some being thrown full a 
Lundred yards. 
I was down on thc 
Iurray the other day, 
"hen I saw two plat)"pusses. Theil' fur does 
110f S(.t;1l1 sIeck in the water, like a water-rat's 
"hen swimmin
. but loose and open. I often 
them" ith their backs and the tops of their 
L .:Is just above thc "'ater in the fl\"Cr; they 
ren.ain in one spot in the stron
cst eurrcnt for a 
nll.LUte or so, aud then din. nud come up again, 
generall\', howe\ er, lower do" n the stream. I 
1.I0ticed many mussel-shells on the banks, which 
I think must h:\\e been left there by them; 
for if they had been left there by tht: bl.1cks, 


they" ould La\ e be"'n rc,. ted, whieh they we re 
uot. I havf' somctim ,,5"'ln la)ers and patcl cS 
of cooked shell
 I,ome feet under the !Jurf lce of 
the earth. at the edgc of a high b..nk "hich 
the rirer "as \\a
hing away, but "hich, from 
the appcarance of the 1ht, had onc be. n 
deposited there by the action of the wate r. I 
see more to interest me on thc river, in one 
day, than I do in the dried-up forest in a month. 
'TIs a great pity tbat this country is not bctter 
watcred, 
Yesterday aftcrnoon I was out shootin&,. for 
an hour or t\\O "ith a companion, in a lÏI-t1C 
boat on a lagooll. .We killcd a black SW.1n each; 
they are noble-looling birds on the water, anu 
quite equal to their cousins at h<...le. 
::)nakes arc vcr) numerous in tLis part of the 
country, but they are seldom seln \Cry far from 
the river. or from some swamp or laS'oon; for in 
the summer thcy spend a good part of the day 
in the nater. 'file warm weather brings thlm 
out: blnck, bro\\ 11, whip, diamond, and carpet 
snakes, all venomous. and some as much as 
si"t, or even eight feet long. The insects also 
come out" it h dlarming strength on these daye:. 
when a thermometer in the sun rj
es to one.. 
hundred and thirt\', 
Almost the onl; time I ha\"e for writing is on 
a Sunday, and then one has to wash and menù, 
&c., and I generally ride out for a fcw hour::.- 
more to keep my mare under control than any- 
thin
 elsc, for she is very gay. The Christmas 
holiaays I spent in going after her to "r odonga 
(forty-three miles tl'Offi hence), "here she \\ 3 
bred. She had stmyed a" ay from our camp. I 
walked there, but did not find her till after al!- 
other day's ",alk; then I rode her home, a d 
enjoyed my holiday as much as if I had been 
hard at work. 
From all I IJa\'e seen. I nm com;nced that 
there is much more drunkenness iu the country 
townships, in proportion to the number of the 
inbabitants, than there is on the diggings. One 
reason for this is the Ulu.\"ersal custom of paJ in · 
by checks. A man works for months at sjlit- 
ting. sawing. fcnciu!!'. or anything else; th n 
draws all his mouey in one check; goes to the 
public-house to change it and get a nobbler; and 
ends by coming out without a penny in his 
pocket. I ha\ e kno" n two men knock do\\ n 
.1n eighty pound elwrk ('ach, in a day or t",o at 
the public-house.. On the diggings it is \ ery 
differellt j a man ....ets his cash '" hene\'er he 
likes to sell his golð, and generally kno\\s wbat 
to do with it. 
)1r, Sum\\un, our boss, is dcad. I ha\"e been 
superintcndent for some timc, but now I suppose 
I shall ag..tin be thrown on. m
 own resource _ 
I do not dread the fall. DJg
m
 is too mucl1 
of a lotter..- j indeed, I halt bclie\'c there are 
great disco
'eries yct to. be made ill a
imal maf!'- 
netism, and the uttractmg and repellmg pù\\ t:r::! 
between gold and dig'ger5. I know some me!. 
who al\\"a
s gct a golden hole on any new rush, 
and others "ho never do; and yet the t \\ 0 S(, .. 
Illay be equal ill ent'r!
Y, intelligence, and pL_C- 
tic.11 experience. Thert: ought to be somt: \\ay 
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of explaining these things otherwise than by re- 
ferring" them to chance or luck. 
I TShall try how I may be magnetical1y affected 
to New Zealand gold, I will go to Otago. 


To judge from my own experience, the pro- 
vince of Otago must get all the rain. Certainly 
I saw it blessed '\Vith the most plentiful supply 
of '\Vater. There was the sea all round, almost 
constant rain overhead, and the ground beneath 
so full, that great part of the flat was umrork- 
able. 
Oue day, our tent was robbed of fh-e ounces 
thirteen pennyweights of gold (at t.hree pounds 
twelve shillings an ounce). I had always carried 
the gold about with me; but on t.hat day I left it 
planted in my stretcher, my mate promising to 
take it when he '\Vent out. I went to visit some 
old mates seven or eight miles off, and to get 
dinner with them (it being Sunday), ,rhen I 
came back, the gold, and nothing else, was gone. 
My pistols and watch Jay close to it. :My 
mate came home soon after, and said he had 
forgotten it. lIe shortly left me, and 1 lived 
by myself, with a bull-dog at the àoor, and a 
loaded revolver under my pillow. 
One day I took my dog, a gun I borrowed, 
and a long knife. A man went with me, and 
he had another dog. We crossed the ranges 
for about five miles, and found signs of wild 
pigs-fresh signs; presently we saw a little 
white one sunning himself on the opposite range, 
so we went quietly up, and, through the fern, 
out bolted three or four large, and half a 
dozen little, pigs. I fired at a large one, but 
misse.l it; the dogs gave chase to another; and 
I followed a couple of little ones, they doubling 
about in the fern, which was waist deep, like 
rats. At last I caught one, and immediately 
,vent to help the dogs, which had got by the 
ears a boar of about sixty pounds weight. It 
was }1Ot very easy to stick him, on the side of a 
stecp range. I put the blade, six inches long, 
behind his shoulder up to the handle, and it 
seemed to have no effect on him, but at last I 
got him into the gully and finished him. "r e 
then killed a sow of about a hundred pounds 
weight, and after a good run round more pig
, 
one an enormous boar, but I killed none. ,\, e 
carried home the boar and half the other, and 
also the captured pigling-little "Deni
"-a 
long tramp over the ranges, and it came on to 
rain, of course. I put the little one in a sty 
close to my tent, where I had him for some days 
inside, He would eat from my hand the first 
night; next day he would follow me anywhere. 
I lived on salt wild pork for weeks after that 
pig hunt: a great sm-ing where meat was from 
ninepence to a shilling a pound, and hunger 
sharp. 
or eatables free to aU, beside3 the pigs de- 
scended from those tllat Captain Cook left on 
the island, there are very fine eels in the creeks, 
I hare seen them of ten pounds ,,-eight, and 
heard of some weighing as much as twenty- 
eight pounds. 
:Nothing the richer for my first month's work 


II 
1_- 


at the Otago diggings, 1 was next packing to I 
Fox's from Queenstown and :Frankton, to go 
with horses for wages, After that I went I 
digging again, with myoid matc, of course. 
The most we could make was about three I 
pounds a week per man. 'Ve went out to the 
district of Lake Wabtipua, which is half way , : 
bet"-een Frankton and Fox's, and on the main 
road then just opened for drays - the onlv 
dray road in this district. With an enormous 
amount of labour, having to carryall thc ma- 
tf'rials a good distance, we built a hut of twenty 
feet long by twelve wide, thatched it, fit.ted it 
up inside, and opened it as a store and accom- I ! 
modation-house for tranBers. "T e carried all 
the timber on our shoulders from the hawarall 
rirer, down ,,-hich it had drifred in the tlood::;, 
to build that hut, at a distance of a mile and a 
half, and up sen>ral steep hills, 
ly [Hate, who 
was a carpenter by trade, then heard of a job at 
the camp at the Arrow (Fox's), putting up 
quarters for the commissioner, troopers, &c. 
There he worked two or three montll
, getting 
twenty-five shillings a day, while 1 made a few 
pounds a ,veek by our store. 
You may think it foolish for a fellow to rush 
about the country, and especiaUy such a count.ry 
as this, but from the very nature and character 
of digging affairs one can hardly avoid it. A 
man comes to a place some time after it h
 
been "rushed;" after a good deal of running 
about, he gets a piece of ground that pays him 
for the working; works it out, and can get no 
more. For", hile he has been well employed, 
hundreds of later arrivals ha,-e been busy round 
about" ith pick, shovel, and tin dish, and have I 
taken up every bit of ground worth working. II 
The first comer knocks about for a while, idle,. 
and then, perhaps, hears of a rush, knows that 
if he is not among the first he stands a poor 
chance in comparison with those who are, and 
tllat if he is, he may, by not unheard-of luck, 
clear thousands in a few weeks, as some did at 
the first rush on the Shotover and Arrow Rivers. 
If he is a wise man, he roll5 up his blanket8 and 
is off. 
?\" C'W Zealand is a hard country for the digger. 
High mountains, deep rapid rivers, and steep- 
sided gullies to cross, very little or no firewood 
in many parts, and a climate that suits those 
coming from England direct better than it docs 
the old Victorian dig
ers like m)'self. 'fherc 
I now sit, whether 1 look north, south, east, or 
,,-est, I see mountains towering one above 
another, and corered with snow, except on 
brown-looking patches, which are precipices, Or 
phces too st
cp for the snow to lie on. i\lollnt 
Remarkable, ,,-hich lies just O\'er the Kawaran, 
and S.S.E. from this place, has had patches 
of snow on it all through the summer, which 
has been a .ery warm one. I write now ill mid- 
"'Í!lÌer, on the sevcnth of July. . 
I should much like to see some of thc blrds 
that :Mr. Haast mentions in his account of e....- 
plorations herr, especially the nakapa and the 
J..iwi. 'We ]Jave the wehs, or wood-hens, also 
the plovers, kakas, and ducks, and some parrots. 


I 
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'I'he kakas nre something lile cockatoos, but 
èark coloured, and with immens'" bills and claws. 
:But tbe bird I should most like to see is thc 

rcaf; moa; I do not see why he should not still 
be living in tbe dense forests to\\ards the "est 
CO'lst, or rather in their ueighbourhood. 
Ioas 
ha\c been \fry plentiful here at one time, for I 
c. nnot take a \\alk across the flats "ithout 
8 eing portions of the larger bones, such as 
those of the thigh, lcg', and willg. There are 
se\eral ill my hut uow, but none perfect. I 
ha\ e seen sOllie of the bones full threc feet long, 
. lid the joint of part of a thi!;h-bone is fifteen 
ÍI ('hcs round, the circumference of the bone just 
below the joint being ten inches. These bones 
I picked up on the surface of the carth, where 
th 'y must h:lve lain eHr since the bird died, 
and must ha\"e consequently "asted; still, no\', 
though greatly decayed, they are as heavy as fresh 
ox bones. I also frequently see collections of 
511all qual'lz pchbles up to the size of a \\alnut, 
sometimes IJlllg on the fiats miles away from 
any place where stones are to be found, and no 
doubt from the gizzard of the bird. 
" e ha'\"c had a fine" inter here, thou"'11 ocea- 
siùllal r:lins nlld mild" cather, melting' the snow 
on tbe mountains, ha,oe kept many of the ri\ ers 
too high for the miners to get at their beds. 
This has been especially tbe case on the Shot- 
0\ er, where the precipices tbat shut in a great 
part of its course make it '"ery difficult, and 
often impossible, to turn it. The floods "hich 
ha\ e come dowll that river e\ery few weeks have 
done immense damage to the claims upon it. 
'rhey sweep c,"erything before them. A young 
Irishman \\ as packing- some r:ltions to his claim 
on the Arrow wbile the Shot over was rising; 
be 5ent his load over in the ferrv-boat, and 
rode his horse - he "as washèd off and 
drowned, Anotber man was washed from his 
tent door by the side of the Arrow Ui\"er at 
Fo\.'s, People saw him carried awn\'", but could 
not sa\"e him. There \\ as a regular 
cleal1 sweep 
in the Arrow Ri,-er and Shoto\"er-dams, races, 
pumps, water-whcels, huts, \\ intcr stock, and 

\.erythjng- in the \\lI.Y of rations, carried away. 
}'looded 1Ïvel'S may well come dowu in force 
"hell they run at trom Ih e to se'"en knots an 
h lur, and sometimes, I bclic\-e. still more, e\ en 
"hen the \\ ater in them is low. 
" e crossed some rrig-hUul mountains 011 the 
road from the Dunstan to th:s place. My mate 
nud I left some of our blankets at the former 
to\\nship, and got a fifty-pound bn
 of flour, 
besides tea, sU
ar, bacon, cheese, &c., both for 
use on the road and at fox's, where flour \\ as 
then eighteen-pence per pound, and sugar, I 
think, three shillings. .While at the Duustan 
we had to pay only sixpence to sercnpence per 
pound for sugar. 
,r cll, \\ e startcd after weighing our swags, 
"hid.! \\ ere about sc\"enty-three pounds eaèh, 
a!l
 ma?e rox's in three and a quarter days. 
} Ilty mdcs by the road "e came, sometimes 
havlllg to hold on by tufts of grass and rocks, 
to pre\ent our
('hes from q'oing too fast to the 
bOLLoms of hill-sides nnd gU'lies. and thcn ha,"in; 


to do the same to 
et to the top of another height. 
t;ometimes we rolled up our trousers, and took 
off our boots, to cross piercingly cold streams 
that 1 ushed o\"cr rocks and sharp slate-stones; 
sometimes we had to "alk after dark to reach 
some camping spot \\ here there \\ ere supposed to 
be sticks enough to boil a kettle of tea; then, 
after a few hours of uncommonly sweet sleep, 
we would get up at daybreak to brealfa'it, roll 
up our tent and bl.:mkets, and 
o at a mountain 
as steep as the roof of a house, and 50 high 
that it would take three or four hours to climb I 
to the top of it. I 
I was glad enoug-h to get to Fox's. ,re had 
walked UP. to the Dunstan, one hundred and I 
t wcnty miles, with about fitly-ponnd swags on I 
our shoulders, in four and a half d'lYs. 
When I knock('d off p:l.cking up here, I \Talke-{ 
o'\"er to the Dunstan to fetcL \\ hat \\ e had left 
behind, but sôme one had been there before me. 
and claimed c\"eryl hing-blanlets, shirt!!, boots, 
revolver. Such robbery was rare in Victoria, 
where a man has becn known to pin up hili 
standing tent, go to England and b3.ck, and, all 
his return, find everything as he left it. 
lt rained for ttrenty-four hours hca,'ily, on 
Sunday, the t\\elfth of July, and thcre \\ere 
sev-eraX landslips about the s1\oto\"er and Arrow 
Rivers. At a place called Butcher's Point, OIL 
the Shoto\"er, a party of seven men" ere livin
 
together in a hut, on the mountain-side, a little I 
abo\"{' the ri,'er. Six were sleeping, aud one 
\\as outside, looking out for the boulders that 
e\"ery now and then came thundering do\\ n from 
above, Then, all on a sudden, at about three 
o'clock ill the mornin!.r. away weut the whole 
hill-side, carr) ing' witb it . t he hut and. the 
doomed six into the river. 
othing has been 
seen of them since; the man on "atch was left 
standin
 nnhurt. A man Ih-ing on the AI row 
n.ï\"er ca:ne outside his tent about the middle of 
the same nig'ht, when a landslip took his tent I 
to where he willllenr see it again, but it did 
not touch him. An enormous amount of da- 
mage has been done on both ri\ ers; se"
ral 
poor fellows \\ ho lost all ebe in the tlood, had 
to run fur their li,.es. 
)lany horses ha\"c been killed here by fa
liug, 
and I ha,"e heard from several people tùat a 
man was to be seen lying dead, with his 
5\\ ag, 1111der a precipice, where no one conld 

t near him. It was somewhere to\\arùs 
the upper part of the Sboto\ er, last summer. 

lore than fifty lives are kno\\ n to ha\ e been 
lost on that river by floods and land-slips this 
winter. Twehoe men were killed in a mob 
at one place, six in a hut at another, fi\ e at a 
third, aud so on. A good many of the bodies 
were reco\"ered, some most frightfully smashed 
aud torn. There cannot ha\-e becn floods for 
\"ery many years at all like those of this" i!lter. 
as IS shown bv the drift timber and other signs. 
Rees, a squatter, who has tùe caUle-run here, 
also slaughters for the butchers, besides ha\ ing 
many other irons in f he fire. Last" eck he had a 
mob of fat cattle whicb he hnd bought do\\ n in 
SouLhland.and "as dri\ing them up by the side il 
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of the big lake, when thirty-two of them slipped 
011 some rocks at a place called the Devil's 
Staircase, and fell into a gul1y, and were hilled. 
The man could not get at them to bleed them, 
so the meat '" ill be entirely lost. Rees had 
given forty-six pounds for one of them-total 
loss over 14:001. Fine country! 
It is said that Victoria only wants fencing in. 
This island wants hammering out flat. 
\l.r e have been overrun with rats and mice 
lately; these plagues swarm, I belie,'e, in all 
II parts of Kew Zealand. I caught a great many 
in traps of my own invention, I also got some 
strychuine from Dunedin, where it sells for a 
: gu;nea an onnee. It pnt a stop to their misehiel 
: ,1 pretty quickly. Before I had the poison 
nd 
my traps, I could not keep meat, flour, candles, 
soap, or anything at all eatable. .My head, as 
I lay in bed, was a favourite springing-place for 
the rats ,,"ho wished to get upon the table. 
They gnawed a large hole in the bottom of a 
bullock-hide boat "hich we have on the lake, 
I have since bought a kitten for seren and 
sixpence, of a man who was going away; he had 
carried it about a hundred and eighty miles 
on the top of his swag. The f;'eneral price 
here for cats, is now from thirty to fifty 
shil1ings, It "-as still more. .A man passed 
through this place with a horse-load of them in 
boxes, which he brought from Dunedin a few 
i . weeks ago. 


depôt and the mess. One's first three mont\s 
at mess seemed to be the cream of existence," 
" Is it really so jolly;> Are the feJlows O'o"d 
talkers ?" 
 
" About the worst in the universe; but, 1-0 a 
young hand, they are enchantment. All their d.s- 
course is of something to be enjoyed. It is tL\t 
foot-race, that game of billiards, that match at 
cricket, that stunning fine girl to ride out with, 
those excellent cigars \Vatkins is sendinD' us . 
and so on. All is action, and very pleasa
t D.c
 
tion too. Then duty, though it's the habit "0 
revile and curse it, duty is associated '" ith a 
sense of manhood; a sort of goose-step chivalry 
to be sure, but still chivalry. One likes to see 
the sergeant with his orderi y book, and to reaJ, 
'Ensign Calvert for the main guard,' " 
" And how long does all this last p" 
" I gave it three months; some have been abl
 
to prolong' it to six. .Much depends upon where 
the depôt is, and what sort of corps you're 
in. " 
" Now for the reaction! Tell me of that." 
" I cannot; it's too dreadful. It's a general 
detestation of all things militar.v, from the 
Horse Guards to the mess waite I'. You hate drill 
-parade-inspect ion-the adjutant-the ,,"ine 
committee-the paymaster-the field-officer of 
the day-and the major's wife. You are chafed 
about everything-you want leave, you want to 
exchange, you want to be with the depôt, you 
want to go to Corfu, and you are sent to Camilla. 
Your brother officers are tbe slowest fellows 
A RENT IN A CLOUD. in the service; you are qu:zzed about them at 
1:8 TWEXTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. the mess of the Nine Hundred and Ninth- 
CHAPIER I. THE WHITE IlORSE AT COTILEß"TZ. 'Yours' neither give balls nor private theatri- 
OUT of a window of the 1" eissen Ross, at ca]s, You wish you were in the Cape Coast 
Coblentz, looking upon the rapid Rhine, over Fencibles-in fact, you feel that. Destiny has 
whose circling eddies a rich sunset shed a golden placed you in t.he exact position you are least 
tint, two young Englishmen lounged and smoked fitted for." 
their ciO'ars; rarel y S p eakinO', and, to all seeminD' "So far as I can see, however, all the faults 
o 
 "'. If " 
wearÏIIO' that air of boredom which, strangely I are 111 yourse . 
enong}
 would appear peculiar to a very elljoy- "Not altogeth
r, .If 'you, have plen
y of 
able time of life, They were acquaintances of money, your soldier life IS sImply a barner to 
only a few days. They had met on an Antwerp the enjoyment of it. 
ou are chained to one 
steamer-rejoined, each o
her in a picture-g
llery s
ot, 
o one set of ass?cmtes, a
d, to one n
ode 
-chanced to be sIde by sIde at a table d'hote at of eXistence, If Y(;JU r
 poor, I.t s fifty h
}}es 
Brussels, and, at last, drifted into one of those worse, and all your tuue IS spent.lll makmg Ílve
 
intimacies which, to very young men, represents and-sixpence a day equal to a gulllea. 
friendship. They agreed t hey would tra\'el to- LO.ïd l1Ja

 no answer, but sll1ok,
d on. . , 
gether, all the more readily that neither cared " I know, res
med the other, that thIS IS 
very much in 
'hat direction. "As for me," not what many.'" III tell you, or wh
t, perhaps, 
said Calvert, "it docsn't much signify where I would suggest Itself. to your own mll
d. 
roll1 a 
pass the inten-al; but, in October, I must re- chanc
 interco
se \\'1th us. 
o the Clv.lhan the 
turn to India and join my regiment." mess I.S not ,nthout a 
ertalll attra
tIOI
, and 
" And I," said Loyd, "aoout the same time there IS, I own,. somethlllg very taklllg" 111 t
le 
must be in England. I have just been called aspect of that little democracy where the fmr- 
to the bar." cheeked boy is on an equality with the old 
"Slow work that must be, I take it." bronzed soldier, and the freshness of Rugby or 
" Do you like soldiering?" asked Loycl, in a Eton is confL'Onted. with the ster
 experiences of 
low quiet voice. the veter:1
 c
mpmgner; but t]11S wea
s off v
ry 
" Hate it! abhor it ! It's all very well ,,"hen soon, and It IS a day to be mal'
ed With :' llIte 
you join first. You are so glad to be fr.ee .of c
alk w
len one can escape hIS. mess dmner, 
'V oolwich or Sandhurst, or wherever It IS. with all ItS good cookery, good wme, and ,good 
You are eaO'cr to be treated like a man, and so attendance, and eat a mutton-chop at t
c Green 
full of Cox 
nd Greenwood, and the army tailor, )lan with SiI
1.phillS, jus
 because Simpkms wems 
l\nd your camp furniture, and then comes the a black coat, 1l,"es down ill the country, and nc,-er 


'I 
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w, s in a Gazette in his lIfc. And now for fÚ 

iue of the meual-what is it like:" 
" Nothing- ,cry gor
eous or brilliant, I a
 me 
you," said Lo) d, gently; for he spoke with a 
Jow quiet tone, and hdd a student-like suhmi
. 
<;i\ e manner, in strong contrast to the other's 
e .,y and as::,ured air. "With 
reat abilities, 
greJ.t industry, and gre1t COllneXIOU. the career 
IS a splendid one, and tbe rewards the high('
t. 
But bd\'ocen buch golden fortunes and mine 
tbere is a whole realm of space. liowever, 
with time and hard work, and ordinnry Jucl, I 
don't despair of securing a fair Li,.elihood!' 
" After-say-thirty years, eh?" 
" Perhaps so." 
" By the time that I drop out of the army a 
retired. lieutenant-colonel, \\ ith three hundred a 
veal', you'H be in fair practice at \\ estminster, 
\\itb, "Let us tale it, fifteen hWldred, or two 
thousand-perhaps the," 
"I shall be quite satisfied if 1 confirm the 
prcùiction in the middle of it." 
" Ah," continued the soldier. "There's only 
one road to success-to marry a charming girl 
with money. Ashley of ours, "ho has done 
the thing himself. says that you can get money 
-any man can, if he will; that, in fact, if you 
\'oiJl only take a little trouble you may have all 
the attractions you seeh. for in a wife, plus 
fortune." 
"Pleasant theory, but still not unlikely to 
in,"olve a self-deception, sinec, e\ en without 
l.no\\ ing it, n man ma) be hI' morc intere
tcd 
by the pecuniar) circumstance." 
" Don't begin with it ; first fall inlo\"e- I mean 
to yourself, wit hout betra) iug it-and then look 
after the settlement. If it be beneath ,"our ex- 
rectat ion, trip your anchor, and get oùt of the 
rcach of fire." 
" And you may pass your best years in that 
unprofit1.ble f
hioll, not to say what you may 
find yourself become in the mean \\ hile." 
The soldier lool-ed at the other a
kallce, 
and therc \\as in his sidelong glance a sort of 
irony that seemed to say, "Oil! you're an en- 
thusiast, are you?" 
U Thcrc you ha\"e me, Loyd," said hc, hur- 
riedh-; "that is the weak point of my "hole 
SYStèlll; but remember, sfter all, do what one 
will, he can't be as fresh at Jive-and-thirtv as 
five-and-twenty-he will have added ten yeai.s of 
distrusts, doubts, and dodges to his nature in 
spite of himself." 
" If they must come in spite of himself, there 
i" no help for it; but let him at least not 
deliber..tely lay a plan to acquire them." 
" One thing is quite clear," 8aid the otber, 
boldly; " thc change \\ ill come, \\ hether \\ e lile 
it or not, and the \\isl.st philosophy is to plau 
our lives 50 that \\ e may conform to the altera- 
tion
 time will male in us. I don't want to be 
dissatisfied \\ ith my condition at five-and-forty. 
just for the sake ot some ('aprice that I indulged 
In at fhe-and-t\Vcnt\., and il I tind a very charm- 
ing creature, with ån angelic temper, dèep blue 
eYl ,tùe prettiest foot in Chri
tcndom, and a 
neat SWll III COllso1s, I'll promise 
 ou there will 


, :luon Le a step in the promohonof her Ma. 
service, vice Lieutenant U arry Cah.ert; sulu 
0111." 
The reply of the other was lost ll. t. J . Jo--r e 
noise of the steam \\hich now ru"'hed froon t l 
e!tcape.pipe of a vessel that bad just arri. J 
beneath the "indow. She w.!s bouud f 
l\layence, but 
t()ppcd to pen.lit some f.. v 
p_sst.U
ers to land at that place. The SCl 
exhibited all tbat bustle and confusion so 1'- 
ple'\.ill
 to the actors, but so amusing to tl 
who are mere sPfctators; for, while some \'1"1 rc 
ea
erly pre 3ing for" ard to gain the g1.11gw v 
'\lth their lugtrage, the massive machinery 01 
the bridge of boats was already in motiùn II) 
open a space for t be vessel to move up the 
stream, The young Englishmen were both in- 
terest
d ill watchin
 a very taU, thin old lady, 
whose efforts to gather to
ether the memb of 
her pal ty, her Illg3a
e. and her followers, seem"d 
to hm'e 0\ ercoll1e all the ordinarv cano. of 
politeness, for she pushed here and -drove tLrc, 
totaUy re
ardless of the inconvenience she '" 
occasioning. She was followed by two youn 
ladies, from whose courteous gestures it coull! 
be inferred how deeply their companion's in- 
sistance pained them, and how ashamed they 
felt at their position. 
" I am afraid she is English," said L()
 d. 
"Can there be a doubt of it? Where did 
you ever see that reckless indifference to all 
others, that selfish di
regard of deeenc
, save L1l 
a certain class of our people? Look, !>he nearly I I 
pushed that f'it man do" n the hatchway; and 

ee, she will not show the steward her ti"ket,>. 
and she \\ ill have her chan
e. Poor 
irls! 
what misery and exposure all this is for you 
" 
" But the steamer is beg-inning to mon" on. 
Thev \\ ill be carried off! 
ee, they are haulin
 
at tile 
ang\Vay already." 
"She's on it; she doesn't care; she's o\"er 
now. "\Yell done, old lady! That back-hahder 
"as neatly given; and see, she has mar. I llcd 
her forces cleverly; sent the light division i'l 
front, and brill
s up the rear herself with tùe 
lug
agc and the maids. Ko\\', I call that as 
clever a landing on an enemy's shore as e\ er 
was done." 
" I must say I pity the girls, and they look 
as if they felt all the mortification of their pl, i- 
tion. 
.(nd yet, they'll come to the same I)rt of 
thing themselves oue of these days, as natuf<\lIy 
as one of u
 will to wearing very easy boots and 
looae.lìttin
 waistcoats." 
A c: he 
ãid this, the new arriv!l.ls h'\d passed 
up from the landing-place, and entered the 
hoteL 
"Let us at least be merciful in our ('riti- 
cisn13 on foreigners, while we exhibit to their 
e:çes such national specimens as the3e!" said Cal- 
,ert. "}'or my o\Vn part, 1 believe, that from no 
one source have wc as a people derived so much 
of 
Ileer and 
Lame, as from that" hich includes 
within it \\'h:l.t is called thc unprotected f
- 
male." 
" What if "e were to find out that they Wf're 
Belgians, or DutcÌl, or Amcric:me? or" better 
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I 
stilJ, what if the,}" should chance to be remarkably 
I good sort of En
lish? I conclude we shallmeèt 
them at supper," 
"Yes,and there goes the bell for that gathering, 
which on the present occasion will be a thin one. 
They're all gone off to that fair at Lahnech." 
A 1 1d so saying, Calvert drew nigh a glass, and 
made one of those extempore toilets which 
young' ruen "itb smart moustaches are accus- 
tomed to perform before presenting themselves 
to strangers. Loyd merely took his hat, and 

ralked to the door. 
" There! that ought to be enough, surely, for 
all reasonable captivation !" said he, laughingly. 
" Perhlps you are right; besides, I suspect 
in the present case it is a mere waste of ammuni- 
tion;" aud, with a self-approving smile, lie 
nodded to his image in the glass, and followed 
his friend, 
One line at this place will sene to record that 
C:llvert 
ras very good looking; blue-eyed, blond- 
'" hiskered, Saxon-looking withal; erect carriaO'e 

md stately air, which are always taken as favotfr- 
able types of our English blood. Perhaps a cer- 
tain over-consciousness of these personal advan- 
tr.ges, perhaps a crrtain conviction of the success 
that had attended these gifts, gave him what, 
in slang phrase, is called a "tiperish" air; but 
it was plain to see that he had acquired his 
ease of. mauner in good company, and that his 
pretensIOn was rather the stamp of a class than 
()f an indvidual. 
Loyd was a pale, delicate -looking youth, 

rith dark eyes set iu the deepest of orbits, 
tbat imparted sadness to features in them- 
selves sufficiently grave, He seemed what he 
was, an overworked student, a man who had 
f5acrificed health to toil, and ,"as only aware of 
the bad bargain when he felt unequal to con- 
I tinue the contest. His doctors had sent him 
; nbroad for rest, for that" distraction" which as 
ûftcn sustain its English as its French accept- 
I alice, ancl is only a source of worry and anxiety 
i I where rest and peace are required. His means 
, ' 'were of the smallest-he was the only son of a 
country vicar, who was sorely pinched to afford 
him a very narrow support-and who had to raise 
b.v a loan the hundred pounds that 'Were to give 
Lim this last chance of regainill
 strength and 
"jgour. If travel, therefore, had its pleasures, 
it had also its pains for him. He felt, and very 
bitterly, the heavy load that his present enjoy- 
ment was laying upon those he lond best in 
the world, and this it was that, at his happiest 
moments, threw a gloom over an already moody 
and depressed temperament. 
I The sad thought of those at home, whose 
privations were the price of his pleasures, 
t racked him at every step; and pictures of that 
humble fireside wliere sat his father and his 
mother, rose before him as he gazed at the noble 
cathedral, or stood amazcd before t he greatest 
triumphs of art. This sensitive feeling, preying 
I upon one naturally susceptible, certainly tended 
I little to his recovery, and even at times so ovcr- 
bore every other sentiment, that he regretted he 
: Lad ever come abroad. Scarcely a day passed 
I 
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that he did not hesitate whether lJe should not 
turn his steps homeward to England. 
CHAPIEl1- II. THE FASSENGERS ON THE SIEA:\!- 
:nO.H. 
TlIE table d'hôte room was empty as the two ' 
Englishmen entered it at supper-time, and they 
took their places, moodily enough, at one end 
of a table laid for nigh thirty guests. "All 
gone to Lalmech, Franz?" asked Calvert of the 
waiter, 
"Yes, sir, but they'll be sorry for it, for I 
there's thunder in the" air, and we are sure to 
lla"e a deluge before nightfall." 
" And t he new arrivals, are they gone too ?" 
"Xo, sir, They are up-stairs. The old lady 
would seem to have forgotten a box, or a desk, 
on board the steamer, and she has been in such 
a state about it that she couldn't think of 
supping; and the young" ones appear to sympa- 
thise in her anxieties, for they, too, said,' Ob, 
we can't think of eating ju
t now.' " 
" But, of course, she needn't fuss herself, It 
will be detained at :Mayence, and gi\'en up to 
her when she demands it." 
A very expressive shrug of the sboulders 
was the only answer Franz made, and Calvert I 
added, "You don't quite agree with me, per- 
haps?" 
''It is an almost daily event, the loss of 
luggage on those Rhine steamers; so much so, 
that one is tempted to believe that stealin
 lu"'- 
gage is a regular livelihood here." 0 0 
Just at this moment the Englishwoman in 
question entered the room, and in French I I 
of a very home manufacture asked the waiter I 
how she could manage, by means of the tele- 
graph, to reclaim her missing property. I 
A most involved and intricate game of cross 
purposes ensued; for the waiter's knowledge of 
}'rench was scarcely more extensive, and embar- 
rassed, besides, by some specialities in accent, 
so that though she questioned and he replied, 
the discussion gave little hope of an intelligible 
solution. 
" 
lay I venture to offer my services, madam," 
said Calvert, rising and bowing politely, "If I 
can be of the least use on this occasion-" 
":Kone 
\"batever, sir. I am perfectly com- 
petent to express my own wishes, and have no 
need of an interpreter;" and then turning to the 
,raiter, added: "lIIontrez moi le telegraph, 
garçon," 
The semi-tragic air in which she spoke, not 
to add the strange accent of her very peclliiar 
French, was almost too much for Calvert's 
gravity, while Loyd, half pained by the ridi- : I 
cule thus attached to a countrywoman, held 
down his bead and never uttered a word. .Mean- 
,,'hile the old lady had retired with a haughty 
toss of her towering bonnet, foUo" ed by 
Franz. 
" The old party is fierce," said Calvert, as he I 
began lús supper, "and would not nave me at II 
any price." 
" I suspect that this mistrust of each other 
is very common with us English: not so much II 
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II from any doubt of our integrit), as from a fear 
le!>t \\ e should not be equal in social rank." 
It Well; but really, don't you think that our 
extcrnals might have satisfied that old lady she 
Lad nothing to apprehend on that score?" 
It I can't say how 
he may have rcg-arded that 
I I point," "as the cautious ans\\er. 
Calvert pushed his g-lass impatiently (rom him, 
I and said, petulantly, "The woman is e\iàentlya 

overn
ss, or n còmpanion, or a 1.lOus
k
eper. 
She \\ I Ltes hee name m the book, MIss Gr.1lll
er, 
and the others are called Walter. Now, after 
all, a Miss Grainger might, wit hout derogating 
too far, condescend to know a Fusilier, eh? Oh, 
here 
he comes again." 
The l.1ùv thus criticised had now re-entered 
the room, å.nd was busily engaged in studyin
 
the announcement of steam-boat departures anù 
I arrivals, over the chimney. 
'I " I t is too absurd," said she, pettishly, in 
French, "to close t he tele
raph-office at eight, 
that the clerks may 
o to a ball." 
"Not to a ball, madam, to the fair at Lah- 
nech," interposed Franz. 
It I don't care, sir, whether it be a dance or a 
junket 
lIg. It is t he same incoll\'eniellce to the 
public; and the landlord, and the secretary, as 
'\"ou call him, of this hotel, arc al! gone, and no- 
ihin"' left here but you." 
,fhether it was the shameless effrontery of the 
I I contempt she evinced in these words, or the 
I lamentable look of abasement of the waitcr, 
that O\ercame Calvert, certain is it he made no 
effort to restrain himself, but,leaning back in his 
chair, laughed heartily and openl,v. 
" Well, sir," said she, tUnlUrg fiercely on him, 
"you force me to say, that 1 never \\ itnessed 
a more 
ross display of ill breeding and bad 
manners." 
"Had you only added, madam, 'after a very 
long experience of life: the remark would have 
beèn perfect," said he, still laughing. 
" Ob, Calvert !" broke in Lo
'd, ill a tone of 
deprecation; but the old lady, white with pas- 
sion, retired without waitiu
 for that apology 
" hich, certainly, there was little prospect of her 
receiving. · 
" I am sorry you should have said that," said 
Loyd, "for though she was scarcely measured 
in her remark, your laughter was a gross provo. 
cation." 
" How the cant of your profession sticks to 
you!" said the other, "There was the lawyer in 
every word of that speech. There was the 
· case' and tbe · set off,' " 
Loyd could not help smilin
, though scarce]v 
pleased at this rejoinder, 
 
"Take my word for it," said Cah'ert, as he 
helped himself to the dish before him, " there 
is nothing in life so ng"'ressi\"e as one of our 
elderly Coulltrywomen when tra\"elliu!l' in an in- 
dcpendent condition. The theory is attack- 
attack-attack I Thcy have a sort of "ague im- 
pression that the passive arc always imposed 
on, and certain1y the ì rarely place themsch es in 
that category. As li\e, here she comes once 
more." 


The old lady had now entcred the room witb 
a slip of paper in her hand, to which sbe call('(l 
thp waiter's attention, saying, "You will de- 
spatch this mess
e to Ma
cnce, when the offi(''" 
opLns in the morning. Sce that there is no nÙ- 
take about it." 
"It must be in German, mad:lm," said 
Franz, "They'll 1l0t take it in in any foreign 
lan
uage." 
I-i Tell her you'll translate it, Loyd. Go in. 
man, and get your knock-down as I did," \\ h:;:- 
pered Cah'ert. 
Loyd blushed slightlv; but not heeding Hte 
sarcasm of his companion, he arosi', and, ap- 
proaching the stranger, said, "It will 
ive me 
mnch pleasure to put) our message into German. 
madam, if it will at all convenience you." 
It was not till after a \"ery searching look into 
his face, and an apparently satisfactory examina- 
tion of his features, that she replied, " Well, 
sir, I make no objection; there can be no great 
scrresy in \\ hat passes through a telegraph-office. 
You can do it, if you please," 
X ow, though the speech was 110t a very 

racious aekno\\ ledgment of a proffered service. 
Loyd took the paper and proceeded to read it. 
It was not \Tithout an effort, howe\"er, that he 
could constrain himself so far as not to lau
b 
aloud at the contents, which began by an cx- I 
planation t hat the present ineon\"enience \\ as 
entirely owing to the very shameful arran
e- 
ments made by tbe steam-packet company for the I 
landing of passengers at intermediate statio11s, 
and through which the complainant, travelling 
with her uieces, Millicent and Florence 'VaIL'r. 
and her maids, Susannah Tucker an] Jlhry 
Brigq-s, and ha\"in
 for luggage the follo\\ing 
artieles- 
"
Iay I observe, madam," said Loyd, in a 
mild tone of remonstrance, "tLat these explana- 
tions are too lengthy for the tele!rraph, not to 
f'ay '"ery costly, and as your object is simply to 
reclaim a mi!"sing article of your ba
l'a
e-" 
" I trust, sir, that having fully satisned your 
curiosity as to who we are, and of wh:1t griev- 
ance \'re complain, that you will spare me 
our 
comments as to the mode in which we prefer 
our demand for redress; but I ought to bave 
known bettcr, and I deserve it!" and, snatchin
 
the paper rudely from his hand, she d1shed out 
of the room in passion. 
"By Jove! you fared worse than myself," 
!:laid Calvert, as he laughed loud and long. "You 
got a hea\'ier castigation for your pohte inter- 
lcrcnee than I did tor my impertinence." 
"It is a lesson, at all erentf'," said Loyd. 
still blushing for his late defeat. "I \'ronder is 
she all right up here," and he touched his fore- 
head significantly. 
"Of course she is. :K ay, more, I'n \\ ag'Cr a 
Xap. that in hcr own set, amicbt the peculiar 
horrors who form her daily intim:\tes, ;)hc i, a 
stron!;-minded, srnsible woman, · that wou't 
stand Immbug: and so on, These are spef'ialitics; 
they wear thick shoes, woollen petlIcoat3, and 
brown \I !Is, quarrel \
 ith cabmen. Ld live at 
Clapham," 
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"But why do they come abroad ?" 
" Ah! tLat is the question that would puzzle 
nineteen out of e\'ery twenty of us. "With a 
panorama in Leicester-square, aud a guide-book 
in a chimney-corner, we should kuow more of 
the Tyrol than we'll ever acquire junJ...etil1g 
along in a hired coach, and only ea
er not to pay 
too much for one's C Kalbsbraten' or C Schwein- 
flcisch,' and yet here we come in shoals,-to 
grumble and complain of all our self-imposed 
miseries, and incessantly lament the comforts of 
the land tbat we won't live in." 
Co Some of us come for health," said Loyd, 

ùrrowfully, 
" And was there ever sucb a blunder? Why, 
t.he ,,"erv vicissitudes of a continental climate are 
more trying tban any se\"Crity in our own. 
Ima3'ine tbe room 'we are now sitting in, of a 
winter's evening, with a stove heated to ninety- 
five, and the door opening every five minutes to 
a draught of air eleven degrees below zero! 
You pass out of tbis furnace to your bedroom, 
b.v a stair and corridor like the Arctic regions, 
to gain an uncarpeted room, "ith something 
lile a knife-tray for a bed, and a poultice of fea- 
thers for a coverlet !" 
" And for all that we like it, wc long for it; 
saíe, pinch, screw, and sacrifice Heaveu knows 
what of home rnioyrnent just for six weeks or 
t\\"o months of it:" 
" Shall I tell you why? Just because Simp- 
tins has done it. Simpkins has been up the 
]{hine and dined at the Cursaal at Ems, and 
I.lade his little début at roulette at "Yiesbac1en, 

 nd spoken his atrocious French at Frankfort, 
and we won't consent to be less men of the 
"orld than Simpkins; and though Simpkins 
l
nows that it doesn't C pay,' and I know that it 
doesn't pay, we won't C peach' either of us, just 
for the r leasure of seeing you, and a score like 
you, fal into the same blunder, experience the 
same disasters, and incur the same disappoint- 
l:lCuts as ourselves," 
" 1\ 0, I don't agree with you; or, rather, I 
won't a
rce with you. I am determined to enjoy 
t lÍs holiday of mine to the utmost my health 
will let mé, and you shaH not poison the plea- 
<:',1l'e by that false philosophy whid), affecting to 
he deep, is only depreciatory." 
" And the honourable gentleman resumed his 
scat, as the newspapers say, amidst loud and 
vociferous cheers, which lasted for several mi- 
llutes." This Calvert said as he drummed a 
noisy applause upon the table, and made Loyd's 
face glow with a blush of deep shame and con- 
fusion. 
"I told you, the second day we travelled 
tOf!'ether, and I tell you again now, Calvert," 
said he, falteringly, "that we are nowise suited 
to each other, and never could make good tra- 
,cIling" companions. You know far more of life 
than I either do or wish to know. You see 
things with an acute and piercing clearness 

rhich I cannot attain to. You have no mind 
for the sort of humble things which give plea- 
sme to a man simple as myself; and, lastly, I 
dOll't like to say it, but I must, 
-our means are 
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so much more ample than mine, that to associate 
\yith you I must live in a st,,"le totallv above 
my pretensions. All these are 
confessioñs more 
OL' less painful to make, but now that I have 
made them, let me have the result, and say, 
good-by-good-by." · 
There was an emotion in the last words that 
more than compensated for what preceded them. 
It was the genuine sorrow that loneliness e.er 
impresses on certain natures; but Calvert read 
the sentiment as a tribute to himself, and hastily 
said, "No, no, you are all wrong. The very 
disparities you complain of are the bonds be- 
tween us. The diffcrences in our temperament 
are the resources by ,,-hich the sphere of our 
observation will be widened-my scepticisn. 
,,'ill be the corrector of your hopefulness-and, 
as to means, take my "ord for it, nobody can 
be harder up than I am, and if 
'ou'll only kee;. 
the bag, and limit i he outgoings, I'll submit tc. 
any: short-comings when you tell me they are 
savmgs." 
"Are you serious-downright in earnest in all 
this?" asked J.Jovd. 
" So serious, 
that I propose our bargain 
should begin from this hour. 1Ye shall eaèh of 
us place ten Napoleons in that bag of yours. 
You shall administer all outlay, and I bind my- 
self to follow implicitly all your behests, as 
though I \Vere a ward and you my guardian." 
" I'm not very confident about the success of 
the scheme. I see many difficulties alreadv, and 
there may he others that I cannot foresee;
 still, 
I am willing to give it a trial." 
" At last I realise one of mv fondest anti- 
cipations, which was to travel wÍthout the daily 
recuning miseries of money reckoning," 
" Don't take those cigars, they are supplied 
by the waiter, and cost two groschen each, and 
they seJl for tbree groschen a dozen in the 
Platz ;" and, so saying, Loyd removed the plate 
from before him in a quiet business-like way, 
that promised well for the spirit in which his 
trust would be exercised. 
Cah"ert laughed as he laid down t he cigar, 
but his obedience ratified the pact between 
them, 
" .When do we go from this?" asked he, ill a 
quiet and half-submissive tone, 
" Oh, come, this is too much !" said Loyd. "I 
undert.ook to be purser, but not pilot." 
" Well, but I insist upon your assuming all 
the cares of legislation. It is not alone that 
I want not to think of the cash; but I want to 
have no anxieties about the road we go, where 
we halt, and when we move on. I want, for 
once in my life, to indulge the glorious enjoy- 
ment of perfect indolence-such another chance 
win scarcely offer itself." 
" Be it so. 'Vhenever vou like to rebel, I 
shall be just as ready to àbd'icate. I'll go to 
my room now and study the map, and by the 
time you have finished your evening's stroll on 
the bridge, J shall have made the plan of our 
future wanderings." 
" All'reed!" said Calvert. "I'm off to search 
for SOL
1C of those cheap cigars you spoke of." 
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heard of some double the size. The cool-erv of 
the little inn was astonishing-ly gnod. Ollòfrio 
had once been a couricr, and Plcled up some 
lnowl('d
e of the social chcmistly on his tr:n. Is. 
Bercc.t.(ìchi abounded, and the small wine of the 
Podere had a false smack of }{}l('ni"h, and then 
wit h cream, and fresh C!!gs, and fresh butter, 
CHAl'TER Ill. FELLm\-TRAV:ELLERS' LIF.E. and deliciou
 figs in profusion, there \\cre,"lS 
PARTI.Y to 
uit Cahert's pasSiOll for fì:"hiug', he phrased it, "far \\orse places in the Hill 
r..rt l
 to meet hi:, 0\\ n 10\ e of a. quiet, un- country!" 
I, Il II, e ) exi
tence, Lo.vd decilled for a Besides being the v.roprietor of the inll, 
r. LIe through the lales of :Kûrthcrn Italy; Onofrio owncd a little, lila, a small cott
e-lile 
f I, in about ten da)s after the compact had thing' on the opposite shore of the h1e, to "hich 
b u ,!paled, they fouud themselves at tlae liUle he made visits once or hrice a week, \\itha trout. 
ill of the '1'rota, on t lw Lago d'Orta. The inn, or a capon, or a basket of artichoku, or some 
\I 
h is little more than a cotta
, is beauti- fine reaches-luxuries which apparenth alwap 
fU.IJ situated on a slcnder promontory that runs foulld ready purchasers among:)t his Otenanb. 
Ï1"o tlae lale, and is itself almo:)t hidden by th(' lIe called them English, but Ius young guests. 
folir
e of orange and oleander trees that cover with true British phlcr;m, asked him no que . 
it, It "a
 very hard to believe it to be an inn tions about them. and he rarely, if c,cr, ftlludt.d 
".lh its trellised \ ine-" alk, its little arched to them. Indeed, his experience ûf Engli h 
h nt-house, and a small shrine beside the lake, people had enabled him to bef' that tllev e'er 
".lerc, on certain saints' Jays, a priest said a maintained a dignified re en e to\\ ards
 each 
lUfiSS, and blessed the fish and those that caught other even \\ hen offering to foreigners all the 
t1 _Ill. It was still harder, too, to credit the freedom of an old intimacy; and then h, h"d 
fact \\hen one discovered his daily expenses to an Italian's tact not to touch on a dan
eroUJ 
hi all comprised within the limits of a few thcme, and thus he contented himself with the 
1'1 lCS, and this with the sen ices of the host, despatch of his occasional hampcr without at- 
f. _nor Onofrio, for boatman. tracting more attention to the matter than the 
1'0 LOJd it \\ as a perfect paradise. The laborious process of im;cribing the words" llius- 
f1')rious mowltain range, all rugged and snow- trissima SIgn'. Grangiari," on the top. 
c,.pped-the deep-bosomed chesnut-woods-the It "as about a month after they had taken up 
luirror-lile lal-e-the soft and balmv air, rich in their abode at the '1'rota th"t Onofrio "as seized 
Ol.uu;e odoms-the earth teeming \",ith ,iolets \\ ith one of those fevers of the country which, 
-aU united to gratify the senses, and \\ rap the though rarely dallgerou5 to life, are still so 
I :lld in a dreamy ec
tasy and enjo) mente It painful and oppressive as to require some dars 
,. ae; equally a spot to relax. in OL' to "ork, and of confinemellt and care. In tins intenal, Cål- 
a l hough now more dÌ-3posed for the former, he \crt was dcprived of his chief companion, for 
pl.lnned to himself to come back here, at some mine host was an enthusiastic fisherman, and an 
future day, and labour with all the zest that a unequalled guide to all parts of the lake. 'fhe 
s ront;' resolve to succced inspires. young soldier, chafed and fretted out of all 
.What la\V would he not read? "What mass measure at this interruption to his sport, tried 
o
 learncd lore would he not store up! What to rcad; tried to employ himself in the garden; 
I range and curious knowledge would he not endeavoured to writc a long-prombed letter 
luire in this calm seclusion! He p:lrcclled home; and at last, in utter failure, and in cum- 
out his day in imagination; and, b) risin
 early, plete discontent \\ ith himself and e,'erything, 
and by habits of uninterrupted study, he con- he walled moodily about, discussing'Tithm him- 
t '.nplatcd that in one long ,acation here he self whether he "ould not franlh. decldre to 
"\1 Quid have amassed an amount of information Loyd that the \\ hole thing bored hìm, and tbat 
that no discursi,e labour could eVCL' attain. he \\anted to be free. 
And then, to distract him from wei
htier cares, U This sort of thing suits Loyd ,,"ell enough," 
he would write those light and sketchy things, would he say. "It is the lifc of Brazenose or 
5ume of which had already found favour "lth ChrÜ,tchurch in n purer air and finer scenery. 
('-litors. He had alrcady attaincd some small He can read five or six hours at a stretch, and 
literary successes, and was, like a 
ery young I then plunKe into the lale for a swim, or pull an 
n ' 11, delighted \\ ith the sort of recognition thcy oar for half an hour, by way. of refresilluent. 
h ,1 procured him; and, last of all, there was He is as much a man of reflcctiOn and. thought 
Sl ,Hething of romance in this life of mysterious as I am of action and enf"rgy. Y ct, it is 

I elusion. lIe was the hero of a little storv to your slow, solemn fellow," he would say, 
h i..l self, and this thought diffused itself ôver Ie \\ ho is bored to death whcn thrown upon him- 
{\ cry spot and e\ ery occupation, as is only self;" and now he had, in a measurc, to recant 
}..nown to those "ho lIle to make poems of their this declaration, and Qwn tlmt the solitude "..5 
li\(
s, and be to their own hearts thcir own too much for himo 
epic. .While be was yet discussing with himself 
Cal, crt, too. liked the place; but scarcely how to approach the subject. the hostess came 
trith the same enthusiasm. The fishing was to tell him that Onofrio's illness would pre\ ent 
ucellent. lIe had talen a U four-pounder," and him acting as his boatman, and be;:rged the boat 


ay; )OU forget that JOU havc not got 
au\' nlonev. Hcre arc six sihu c-roschcn; tc.t.le 
t. 0 ð zt:ñ, and ::.ee that they don't gi\e 
ou allY 
o. tI"u"e ,'ile Swiss ones in the numbcr." 
He tt-ok the coin" ith becoming grm it.:, and 
f'lut on lai
 errand. 
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" I I 
might be spared him on that day, to send over 
some fruit and fresh flowers he had promised to 
I the family at St. Rosalia; H that is," added she, 
: I H if I'm luckv enough to find a boatman to take 
i them, for at" this season all are in full work in 
II the fields." 
I " What would you say, Donna. :Marietta, if I 
, ! W'ere to take charge of the basket myself, and 
be your messenger to the villa?" . . 
The hostess was far less astomshed at Jus 
I I offer than he had imagined she would be. .With 
her native ideas on these subjects, she only 
accepted the proposal as an act of civility, and 
not as a surpassing piece of condescension, and 
I siMply said, "Onofno shaH thank you heartily 
I for it when he is up and about again," 
II If this was not the exact sort of recognition 
! I be looked for, Calvert at all events saw that 
I ' I I he was pledged to fulfil his offer; and so he 
stood by while she measured out peas, and 
counted over artichokes, and tied up bundles of 
II mint and thyme, and stored up a pannier full of 
ruddy apples, surmounting all with a gorgeous 
I i bouquet of richly-perfu:ned flowers, culled in 
all the careless profusion of that land of plenty. 
: I N or was this all. She impressed upon him how 
he was to extol the exccJlence of this, and the 
beauty of that, to explain that the violets were 
I true Parmesans, and the dates such as only 
Onofrio knew how to produce. 
Loyd laughed his own little quiet laugh when 
" he heard of his friend's mission, and his amuse- 
ment was not lessened at seeing the half- 
awkward and more than half-unwilling prepara- 
tions Calvert made to fulfil it. 
I I " Confound the woman!" said he, losing all 
patience; "she wanted to charge me with 
I all the bills and reckonings for the last three 
! weeks, on the pretext thàt her husband is but 
I I I ill-skilled in figures, and that it was a rare 
chance to find one like myself to undertake the 
1 ' 1 office. I have half a mind to throw the whole 
cargo overboard when I reach the middle of the 
lake, I suppose a Nap. would clear all the cost.': 
II "Oh, I'll not hear of such ex.travagance," 
! , I said Loyd, demurely. 
"I conclude I have a right to an act of 
personal folly, eh?" asked Calvert, pettishly. 
"Nothing of the kind. I drew up our con- 
I I! tract "ith great care, and espec b iall y on tl
s v
ry 
head, otherwise it would have een too 011enS1Ve 
a barO'ain for him who should have observed all 
II the rigid injunctions of its economy." 
, " It was a stupid arrangement from the first," 
said Calvert, warmly, "Two men yet never 
, I lived, who could say that each could bound his 
: I wants by those of another. Not to say that an 
i, individual is not himself the same each day of 


the week. I require this on Tuesday, w]1Ích I 
didn't want on Monday, and so on." 
"You are taIling- of caprice as though it were 
necessity, Calvert." 
" I don't want to discuss the matter like a 
special pleader, and outside the margin of our 
conjoint expenses I mean to be as wasteful as 
I please." 
" As the contract is only during pleasure, it 
Can never be difficult to observe it." 
"Yes, very true, You have arrived at my 
meaning- by another road. When was it we 
last replenished the bag ?" 
" A little more than a week ago." 
"So that there is about a fortnight yet to 
run ?" 
" About that." 
Calvert stood in thought for a few seconds, 
and then, as if having changed the purpose he 
was meditating, turned suddenly away and 
hastened down to the boat quay. 
Like many bashful and diffident men, Lovd 
had a false aÌr of coldness and resolution, which 
impressed others greatly, but reacted grievously 
on his own heart in moments of aftert hought ; 
and now, no sooner had his companion 
one, 
than he felt what a mockery it was for him to 
ha,"e assumed a rigid respect for a mere boyish 
agreement, which lost all its value the moment 
either felt it burdensome. "I was not of an age 
to play :Mentor to him, It could never become 
me to assume the part of a guardian, I ought 
to have said the bargain ceases the instant you 
repudiate it. .Ii. forced compani
nship is mere 
slavery. Let us part the good fnends we met; 
and so on." At last he determined to sit down 
and \uite a short note to Calvert, releasing him 
from his thraldom, and giving him his full and 
entire libertv. 
" As for myself, I wiìl remain here so long as I 
stay abroad, and if I come to the Continent 
again, I will make for this spot as for a home: 
and now for the letter," 
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BOOK TIlE :FIRST: CIIILDIIOOD, 
CHAPTER X'I. LIL\ BEGI
S TO LE.\R'S TUH;oGS. 
RHODOVE'ODlWY HonE "a
 to Lilv a m' 
te- 
ri')'" mon.,ter. a dragon that dcvourc.d ehil
lrcn. 
Affcl' the first "get/ing-up bell," the first 
prCIJCr-mef.fing, and the first school brealfast, 
he gobbled her up; and she, a very small 
Jon,ih indeed, became absorbed in him, and 
d\\ elt in hi.. immensity, Of 1 he great boiling, 
turbid sea of the e
terual "orId she could lnow 
nothiug-the dragon's ja\\s formed the entrance 
to the school, anrt \\ ere gal1lished \\ ith many 
fangs. So she ahode "ithin, amI at first tremblcd, 
hut gradually grew accustomed to the arehed- 
in" :trds, and ribbed sides, and vast \ isecrn of the 
monster; and, as it was her nature to love things 
"hen 
he became accustomed to them, the school 
dragon lost, at last, all his terrors for the child, 
and Lil)" became that exeeeùing rarity, a little 
girl who was fond of her school. 
Quite alone, she bad nothing else in the worId 
to I
o fond of. The people who had brought her 
to sehlJol had forgotten to put any to) s among 
hcr needments. Her ex.quisite papa had, pro- 
bablr, never heard of such, ulgar fri\-olities, and 
J,'an Bapti
te Constant had, perhaps, matters 
more imnortant to think of at the moment. 
Lily had -not so mueh as a doll. The rongh old 
pla
'lhin
 she used to potter about \\ ith in the 
plasterer's house soon faded into the nothingness 
of oblivion. So, too, did the pb
terer himself, 
and his "ife hcr old nurse, and their little bo) 
her foster-brother. Fir
t, she forgot their names, 
and anI). bore them in mind as 1LJe good people 
f.lr 0.\\ ay, "ho used to be fond of her, and romp 
with hcr, and bear" ith her little tempers. Then, 
the plasterer's face and form began to be a 
matter of doubt, and she could not tell "bethel' 
he had rcù hair or blaek hair-" hctber he wore a 
beard, or whisler
, or both, or neithcr. Curiousb, 
she remembered btest, his strong ribbed corduroy 
trou
crs-probably because she had careered on 
them so many times eoekhorse to C..>Ventry, and 
she connected \\ith these garmcnts the strong 
acrid fum s of the tobacco he smoked. BIue 
\apour, hot and pungent, was alwa)s emling 
from that excellent man; without his pipe, Lilv 
"ould ha\c lo
t hcr last dcfinite eonecption of 


her fosler-father. liut the pipe went out at last, 
and the smole mingled "ith the clouds, and 
drifted a\\ay into space. The boy, her playmate, 
s11e forgot in on
 sudden lands lip of recollection. 
lIe "as there, for a moment, with a rough head 
she used to touzle, a top he used to spin for her 
amu'5cll1ent, a baek that was always at her sel' ice. 
lIe wa
 her horse, her dog, her coach, her ship, 
her steam-cnginc, but aU at once his fa
tcnings 
loosened, and hc tumbled down into tbe gulf for 
ever, And then, last of all, poor nurse went. 
J.Jily clung to her image as long as ever she could, 
and struggled hard to retain it, but the ine\ itable 
law asserted it, and nurse melted away. She 
came to ha,'e two faces, like Janus, and tben 
none at all. IICl' hand.. and feet disappeared in 
a wreath of filmy imaginations, Long after that, 
her eheeled apron remained-the apron on 
which Lily used to sit before the fire, warm and 
dry and glowing from her bath, purring like a 
kiUen-the apron which had strings to be pulled, 
and twi
ted, and untied by her uncertain liltle 
fingers, to the great discomfort, but never-failinci 
delight of the good woman-the apron to whose 
cornel' Lily uscd to cling in her first 'f'ellturcsome 
e
eursions into t he back garden. But the apron 
was doomed. The records of that court of 
exchequer crumbled into decay, and away went 
nurse, apron, and all, not to be remcmbered 
again on this side death, whcn-oll! jo)' for 
some, and woe unutterable' for others-we shall 
remember everything. 
This last hold fast being taken away, "hat re- 
mained ? Rhododcndron House, and nothing 
more. The apparition of the two strange men 
who had brougllt her by night to school had 
se.lreel)" rufllcd the surface of the lale, had 
scarcely breathed upon the mil'ror. They could 
seareel) ha\e becn forgotten, for they bad nmer 
been remembered. When the 'liss Bunn) castles 
spoke to Lily about her papa, amI told her that 
he was a perfect gentleman, and brought a mau- 
sen ant "ith him who "as almost as granù a 
gentleman as he, sbe could l'e
pond only by a I 
'ae'lnt stare. She knew no papa. Little by 
little, there came over her a vague conseiousne
s 
that she ought properlr to have one, for most II 
of the young ladies were continually vaunting 
their possession of such a parent; and" hen she 
"as about six, she toddled up one day to 
Ir. 
Dra
, when he was paying one of his periodical 
vi
its, and "ith a 'Cl'Y gl"a\e and lno\\le Igc- 
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seeling ....is "?.C, asked him this alarming' question: 
":Missa Drax, an> 
.ou my pappa ?'. The discrcet 
medicallJractitioner was dreadflùlr di
concertcd 
at thÜ, crude interrogatory. Old )Irs. Bunu
- 
castle bleatcd, "Lawk a' mcrcy, what ne),..L?" 
Two of the .Miss Bunn
 castles tittered; but the 
third, :Miss Barbara, told Lil:r, sevcrely, that 
she would uever be an
'1 hing better than a little 
idiot. 
)Icanwllilc, she had ::,ct hcr
clf, first intuitÜ-ely, 
ncxt, of her own volition, to learn things. I don't 
lUean lessons. For the first, ear all the re
ources 
of the law of kindness wCl
e powerless to teach 
her, even her lessons; and although :Miss Bar- 
bara had a dim imlJres
ion that she should 
properly by this time be deep in the lll) steries 
of 
Iangnall, she forbore, after a while, to set her 
tasks ,,-hich she could not by any possihility 
grasp eYrn the I'emotest meaning of, and con- 
soled herself with the thought that there was 
plenty ()f time to rescue her from the perilous 
condition of a duncc. So Lily was left to a few 
bools that had picturcs in them, and but fcw 
attellllJts were made to drum tIle significance of 
the accompanying letter-press into her head. She 
was too small to stand np in a class-too :!maU 
to have copy-books, or good marks, or bad marks 
-too small for anything, in fact, save to wandel' 
or trot about as she listed, from house to play- 
ground, from pIa) gTouud to school-gronnd- 
now talking to the furniture, and now to the 
teachers-uow listening, "ith demure astonish- 
ment, to the eloquence of )Irs. Blmnycastle, 
which was Greek to her-to the orations of the 
govel'llesses, which "ere Hebrew to her-and to 
the monotonous drone of the young ladies, as at 
appointed times and f:.easons they repeated their 
lessons. In finc, shc becatue as much a pet and 
pIa) thing iu thc establishment as any very tiny 
domestic animal that was neither troublesome 
nor spiteful, but very p]a
"ful aud very affec- 
tionate, might have been. 
Iiss Barbara was of 
opinion that she should be kept "strict;" but, at 
last, even she joined in the general concession, and 
seemed to he as fond of Lily as everyone else in 
the house was. 
But, all this time, Lil
- was learniug' thing::;. 
She knew the playground b
 heart. She had 
alm05t a pre-Raphaelite acquaintance, mentally, 
with the bricks, "ith their various hues, now red, 
now russet, now })Ul'ple; with the mossy rime that 
coyered some of them, with the 
mall beetles 
I that did wonderful acrobatic fcats on their accli- 
vities, rimlling the soldiers of GeneraHV olfe, who 
marched up rocks that "ere quite IJCl'peudicular. 
She knew the tears" hich the strong mortar had 
shed, on first being laid beÌ\\ een the courses, and 
which the trowel had forgotten to scrape away- 
tears which the air had hardened into imperish- 
able durability. She knew the spider's web in 
the south-west angle, by the holh--bush. She 
was on speaking terms with the spider (a mon- 
strous glutton, "ho died at last of deliriwll 
tremens, brought on by eating a bluebottle" ho 
had tipsified him
elf with the saccharÌlle fcrmcn- 


tatiou of fivepence-halfpenuy moic:t, at a grocer's 

hop in High-street, eapL I Il1, aud 50 had stag- 
gered to Stocl well, to be dcvourcd, and die). 
She knew th:;].t the 
pider did u",t alwa'. dwell 
in his ,,-eb, but that he la) in wait, someuil1)es, in 
a little cm-ern or niche in the bricks, where a 
:French bean IJeg once had been. The graycl of 
the pIa) ground" as familiar to hel', and a thrill 
of delight came over llCr when she found among 
the pebbles one day, a brolen shell. She knew 
all about the miniaturc allotment gardens which 
the most meritorious among the fh e-and-thirty 
were permitted to cultivate, and wherc they cul- 
tirated mustmd-and-cress, to be afterwards con- 
sumed on half-holiday afternoons at tea-time- 
mustard-and-cless \\h'ich tasted hot as ginger to 
the tongue, and was rather ullcomfortabI)' gritty 
to thc teeth. Into these garden-bcds the young 
ladies frequently emptied the IH'oceeds of their 
pocket-money, in the glÚSC of small brown paper 
packets of seeds, l)l'esumably containing the 
germs of rare and gorgeous flowers, but which 
generally ended in disappointment, coming up 
Ìll various forms of weediness or scrubbincss, 
but never turning out to be geraniums, or 
fuchsias, or an) thing practical. Then, was there 
not the speculative Miss Newton, who was 
always planting acorns in the fond hope that 
some time between their plantation and her going 
home for the holida
 s they" ould sprout up into 
giant oaks ? 'Vas there not Miss Close, the 
miser]y boarder, who buried halfpence, nay foUl'- 
penny-pieces even, in her two flower plots? And, 
then, :Miss Furblow, the drapel's daughtcr, had a 
dandy set of garden tools, all shining in iron and 
new I)-turned wood-tools which excited the 
bitter envy of her compmùolls, who had usually 
about onc half-toothless rake, and oue bent spade 
with :l broken handle, to half a dozen horticul. 
turists-tools which she diùn't know how to use, 
and which brought her, at last, to signal grief 
and mortification? 
All these things were noted by Lily; likewise, 
the grim little back door, fast bolted and barred, 
which, in former times, had communicated with 
)11', J agg's garden-the cross old gentlemanne
.t 
door. 'fhat door W::lS as llluch an object of 
grave and n istful coutemplation to Lily, as the 
Debtors' door of N e" gate is to some grown 
people. 1V ould it ever open? .WL) was it closed? 
'Yhat was therc behind it r Mr. Jag-g hated the 
BUllll)"Cé.tstles, and the BUllnycastles hated :Mr. 
Jagg, H
 5poke scornfully of the five-and-thirty 
boarders as "a pack of young hussies," and spite- 
fully loppcd oft' half the spreading branches of 
his best cherry-tree, because a bough 0' erhung 
the .wall of the BUll1l
 castle playground, Where- 
upon Miss Celia Buun
 castle called in a cunning 
worker in iron, and caused him to erect a for- 
midable palisade of spi1..es on the wall, as though 
to repel any attempts at midnight cscaLde for 
nefariously amative purposes by Jagg. Jagg 
denied the legal right. of thc BUlln
'castles to 
erect this chevam.-de-frisc. There was much 
acrimonious correspondence; the solicitors of 
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tl. m I I. \ ('I (' I; Ja ly rc- 
fl_.
 (fre.11 .._ t I \ :tll lU10ducndl 11 
11m. h Ll Hhl df dn..n } J nu t..1d him 
u th(' 11: 1 , iu l!Jf" f of 4 f)f tl .. _.d-L
r\.lnt 
J.!a
..i 
'" n a . ti(}n tl t hp\\a n 0111\ 
ill th ..Jal(,u<; h lbit of 
 iUku go at her \\ he
 
511 \\ IL ûut on err,l11' but h ld Ln <-_ orC'i 'fm 
h ld tho unm .lly brut lity to tl 11 her that 
 le 
\\ oJ a <C durk." II.d jl t c _ 11 ClcW!:>ùlCL OJ 
t1. \\reteh'." m:,d 
iJ< it WI nill }l \C heell all 
;J ..,.".. rpd _ ault (' _ at the VCI} lea t- UI - 
po inr. m; I 
 ,th. t 
 hplc omc 5tatute to have 
be ill force at th.J perio The feud at l
t 
\\U 1'1 mpronuscù, and the ehe\aux-de-fri
e was 
dk d to rust in pLace. TIH j were not \ crJ 
finnly n _ d, and half of the pikes tumbled m'cr 
Illt ) J n go' garden: who m ellgcd himself, let us 
hope, bJ fortlmith d' T)O In 
 of them at marine 
store s. 
There had been, of eour_c, a primal') cause for 
thi em enomed quarrel, but it was Wra1)t in 
uJ1certaintr, .\. teacher who had gone a\\ ay 
J...l. \V aU about it, but to the e,,<isting gcncration 
it \\0.- a mol -tery, Semc s
d that 1[r. J
g, a 
\\ iÙl)\ . L' \\ ith one daughter, had wished the 
B
. uJL..stles to take her on reduced. terms, but 
that the) had declined-!:>t...nding' out to the la!'t 
that \\..shing, music, and 
eat at church, should 
be extr.... Others declared that the ladies of 
Rhododendron llouse had manifested an almost 
un eel,llr anxiety to 5ecure 
li"s Jagg as an 
inmatf'; but that her uncÍ\ il parent had con. 
tumcliously declared that he would sooner send 
h< . to a eharit), school than to the BUml)e...
tlL
. 
Iïh..lil
, it ,,_s dar1ly bruited about among the 
eldcr girls that, not so n ..ny months iJefore, a 
heaty of alliance, offensi\ e, defensive, and matri- 
monial, had been in contemplation beÌ\\ een the 
hou3t'') of Jagg and Bunn) castle- :Miss Celia 
being the hi;h contracting party of the la5t- 
named family, But the treaty had eOIlle-as 
t rcat i '') oft n do-to nothing; aud this was w h), 
perhat->", the Saint Seholasticas of Rhododendron 
HOU
J aIm.. s spoke of the erustr wido" er as a 
monster, a yillain, and a base \\ retch; while thc 
ul1fecling- J agog, on his side, and \\ ith eharnc- 
tcrictic eoarsencs!!, declareù, la) iug a scornful 
6n"'er b) t he side of his ribald nose, that he had 
found out the whole thing w
s a Plant, and had 
declared off, in time. 
This \\ as not among the things t1Jat Lily 
lCul"llLd; but the mention of the barred-up door 
reminded me of the great Bunn)'castle and Jagg 
,ende1ta. It is time, howenr, to go in-doors. 
The1"('J the things that the child learned were 
manifold. Into the drawing-room, and the 
supper-parlour be) and, che was but rarely l)er- 
mit+ed to 1)4 ep, but sh(' studied aU the bed- 
roon.s-from )1rs. Bum.
'castlf"s impo
ing cham. 
ber, to the le..s prctLntious al artmmts occupied 
by the :Mi
5 Dunn)eaClfle"l, and the dormitories, 
numbered one to five, wher(' the five-and-thirh 
bc..arders slept on seventeen and a half iro;l 
bedcteaù... fhe half bed ".15 0. turn-up one-an 
impostor-by day an escritoire. The la,v of 
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kiuùn It. ll, f f'huw, onlltt d f. :Ul.t 
tli IJupil
 houll lot leep t,o in 0. b .d; .ld 
Mi 5 Iurblvw,' e dr."\p('r'
 ù'\u htrr, w. the 
only J 'Jung lad) in statu pupillari prÏ\ ll""'f'd to 
hu\"c an t:ntirc h I-it Wit., the half une, the 
impostor-to herself. 
Then were all kinds of things to be leal11ed 
in these bcdroom
 - thin,!?"' gravc, and thinø,s 
ga). There WI re hours of lUllifiug evoked from 
huge c1ll Is of drö\u rS-as to \\ hether they grew 
therc, hnd '" Iut thc) held. There were fem f ul 
speculations f.3 t) the bird:, and flf)\\ ers on chintz 
dral)eries, and dreadful image
 conjured up of 
what, or 1\"Lo, might be hidden behind heavy 
curtains, or under )!rs, BunnYl.n tIe's fOUl'- 
po
tcr, or within the paral)et of the grut cano- 
pied te
tcr. There were looking-glasses to be 
Curti\ el) glanced in, and then run away frow; 
portraits and engravings ou the walls to study; 
:\[oses in the Bulrushes, and Jephtha's I
h 
Vow; .Abraham' Saeriliee, and his late ROJ. 1 
Hi
lmess the Duke of lork in full regimentals; 
the Templc of Concord in Hyde Park, and the 
Horrible Ceremon) of :::5uttee as performed in 
the East lndic::! ; the Reverend 
lr, }I'Qu'\Shie, 
Editor of the Pædo- Baptist's MissionaQ Chro- 
nicle, and the Island of Corfu; with ot her \\ arkS 
of art, to be pondered 0\ cr. There "ere gO\\ I1S 
and shawls to be detached, in imagination, from 
their peos and peopled \\ith flesh aud bloed. 
There was the great lumber-room, '" here all the 
fivc-and-thirty boardels' bo
es were deposited 
when they came home for thf' holidars-a very 
cara\ an<;erai full of trunks, There was Ule maid. 
ser\'ant's room, \\ here Lily had been 
 oke up by 
the sun, and h:!.lf tcrrified to death b} the bell, 
on the fir
t mornu\g after her coming. Thc.e 
wel e chairs to jump on, and hearth-rugs to lift 
the corners of, and clOCkS to whose ticking an 
attentÍ\ e ear was lent. There ,vere booL in 
case!!, and book!:> ill hanging sheh.es, aHd pla..ed 
candlc
t ic1..s, and snuffer-tm).., and two great 
old ehim mandarins, )"(, ld
, on the slighte
t 
eneour3þemellt of a little finf,er, tf) loll out their 
tongue ,and \\ ag their peå.eock's fe..\thcr and blue- 
buttoned heads in a llldllllcr wonderful, thOl' .It 
some\\ hat o.'\'rfuI, to behold. All the
c objects of 
rcsedreh \\ ere, to Lily, beautiful, but l)erplexing. 
During the long hours of 5tudy, while the girls 
\\elC pent up in the schoolroom, droning and 
gabbling, and the goverut es squabblin
 witb 
and girding at them, Lib' '\'r. S pel mitt ed, '" hcn- 
e\ cr she grew tired of sehool-\\ hieh \\ as ,.,. ne- 
r.lllr about 1h'e minutes after 5he bad taken her 
seat on the little stool apportioned to her-to 
slip out, and \\ ander up and down the house j 
whose contents ga\ e Ler, spark by spark, a litf Ie 
glimmering light. Aud then, in the })lay hours, 
she would ask questions innumerable, both of the 
girls and of the teachers, \\ith a frank fcarle.::.s- 
ness amazing to the former, who were generally 
\\amed off from the premises of inquisiti\cn
 
as being "\Ulladylike," and so by dCoWfct"'" with- 
out any book-kno\\ledge, Lil) FlorÌB bcnall to 
leal'll things. _If 
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CHAPTER :XVII. THE 10
XG L.\Dn:S. 
CÆS.A.R and Pomp C)' were 'fery much alike; 
es!)ecially Cæsar; by ,\ bich I mean, the days at 
Hhododendron House. For weeks, for months, 
from half year to half year, they knew scal'cely 
any change. It was a well-ordered school, and 
the management most methodical. The result 
was a dcad leyel of uniformit:r, distressing to 
erratic minds, but delectable exceedingly to those 
who loved regularity and appreciated discipline. 
1'hc "getting-up bell" was the same every 
: I day; the five-and-thirty rose amidst the same 
yawning, stretches, and inarticulate grumblings ; 
I there were the same peevish scuffling and unsatis- 
factory toilette in the lavatory; the same prayer- 
I meeting, the same homilies; that is to sa)', when 
I 1\1rs, Bunuycastle had reached the end of the 
I dean's volUl
e, she began again at the beginning, 
and read the salutary tome through again. The 
boarders should properly have known those 
homilies by hcart; but I question whether any 
three of them could have repeated, without book, 
fOllr consecutive sentences of anyone of the dean's 
discour::.es. The fact is, thc time occupied in 
this lecture was the time chosen by the young 
ladies for comparing notes ill low whispers on 
II those minor cosas de España, the affairs of school- 
girls: for passing surreptitious articles of mer- 
chandise from hand to hand undcr the desks, and 
I for" having out" sundry trifling disputes of the 
previous evening or the instant morning, by the 
I interchange of sly nips and pinches, nudgings 
and l'aspings of boots against ankles. They were 
but children, and I dare say not morc spiteful to 
cach other than nuns in a convent. 'Vas it 
I not while Mrs. Bunn) oostle was warming to the 
vel'y close of one of the dean's most flourishing 
perorations, that Miss Dallwallah, the )"oung lady 
connectcd with the Honourable East India 
Company's Civil Scrvice, and who had been for- 
warded direct from Serampore to Stockwell 
with a cautionary note from her papa, stating 
that she had" a devil of a temper "-was it not 
then that this )-oung lady, being suddenly roused 
to ungoyernable ire by}\ pinch from Miss Libs- 
combe, her neighbour, who had a remarkably 
ingenious knack of holding flesh between her 
finger and thumb, fell upon that young lady, and 
bit her in the arm? Mr. Drax had to be sent 
for; the vindictive Dallwallah's teeth were 
sharp, and she had drawn blood. The biter, 
it is regrettable to say, did not manifest the 
slightest compmlction for the outrage. " It 
served Libby right," she coolly remarked; "
nd 
as for biting her arm half through, I'm sure I wish 
it had been her nose!" :Miss Dallwallah was 
fifteen, and was not only insensible to the law of 
kindness, but too big to have her ears boxed. 
She was a very rich young lady; and had so 
many ornaments of barbaric pearls and gold, that 
I the girls used. to call her, J uggemaut. She was 
a parlour-boarder, and exceedingly good tem- 
peL'ed, save when contradicted. The Bunny- 
castles were puzzled how to treat the case, when 
the)'- "ere relieved from their perplexity by the 


sudden removal of Miss Libscombe bv hcr 
mamma, who ,\ as fiercely indignant at thc treat- 
ment her daughter had recei\Tcd, and 8poke of 
:l\Iiss Dallwallah as" that h
æna." :Miss .Millcr r 
who came of country parents, and was the great 
retailer of superstitious legends and folk-lore to 
the establishment, opined that :Miss Dallwallah 
was mad, and that sooner or later :Miss Libf:- 
combc ,\ auld be seized "ith hydrophobia. 
"She'll bark likc a dog," quoth :Miss :Miller r 
"and run about biting other girls, and thcn her 
father and mother 'll be obliged to havc her 
smothered between two mattresses." 
".What. nOlJsense!" exclaimed Miss Tallboysr 
the eldest of the parlour - boarders, and the 
captainess, indeed, of the schoo], for shc was 
nearly seventeen 
Tears of age. " Smothcred 
bctv.-een two mattresses indeed! What ncxt? 
"Why, the magistmtes 'wouldn't allow such a 
thing." 
" I tell you it ,,-auld be done. It's the law," 
"I think I ought to know," retorted Miss 
Tallbo)"s, loftily. "J\Iy papa is in the COlU- 
mission of the p"eace for the county of Kent, and 
I'm sure he wouldn't allow SUCJl cruelty_" 
"Your papa is only a brewer," :Miss J\Iiller 
went on, in grcat wrath, "and magistrates are 
gentlcmen." 
"I remember 11Ìs beer," little Laura Smilcr 
broke in, maliciously. "Tallboys and Co.'s 
Creaming Rochester Ales. J\Iy papa used to 
have it, till he said they put gall instead of hOllS 
into it." 
"You'rc an impudent little-" was begin- 
ning, in great indignation, the insultcd county 
magistrate's daughter, when the formidable 
Iiss 
Dallwallah came lounging into the room-it 
was a half-holiday, and the elder girls were ga- 
thered chatting round the stove-in her usual 
lazily defiant manner. 
":Miss :Miller says you're mad," broke in a 
chorus of shrill voices. 
"Perhaps )"ou'd like to bite me," :Miss :Miller 
herself continued, tossing' her curls, which were 
flaxen, and turning up her nose, which was 
snub. 
"I don't want to bite anybody," replied tIle 
Indian, quite humble now. "I am a mad 
passionate creature, and I ought to have said I 
was SOl"l"J- I bit Lizzy Libby. I'm sorry I bit 
her. Only she vexed me. I'm sorry she's gone 
away, and if I could find out where she lived I'd 
take her my little enamelled gold watch, and ask 
her on my knees to accept it and forgive me. 
But she shouldn't have vexed me." 
"She was a vulgar littlc thing," :Miss Tall- 
boys rcmarked, disdainfully. 
"But it was very wicked of me to bite her," 
went on the repentant Begum. "And :Mrs. 
Bunnycastle . ought to have punished me. I 
deserved to be locked up in the coal-hole, with 
bread and water for a fortnight, only my papa's 
so rich, and I've alwa)'s been brought up to do 
as I like." 
"She says her l)apa'S a magistrate," resumed 
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the malevolent Smiler, gi\ lnJ .L turn to the 
Cùm"f'rb.1t ion. 
"JIll }lapa's a judge, and is the hec1d of a 
&.li3trict Í\\ iee as big a
.1in I... lorhhil"('," reuumed 
jli,,
 Dallw.\lbll, '" ith tranquil di.;nit). 
.\wl, forth\,ith, all the }oullg ladies plunged 
iuto emulous vaunting.. of their re
peetivc 
p.u'lntage, as is the custom of }oung l.1di( J, 
aud middle-aged ladies, and old l.ulies-to sa
 
nothing of gentlemen-with or ,\ ithout en- 
cl,uragment j and \\ hen \\ e are old, and e.m 
I no longer brag of our p.nents. \\e bra
 of our 
I I cllildrcn, or, haply, being celibate, of our I>arrots 
or our lapdo
, Our port or our pictures. .lud 
s > the" orId goes. 
)Iiss Tallbo} 5, whose ehri
ti.m ll:Lme \H1S 
Gr.\ee, and ",ho "as a !:>lender and elegant 
blonde; 
Iiss D.\lI\\allaJI, otherwise Jug-gernaut, 
ot her\\ ise the 13egum, other\\ ise Lallah HooJ.h, 
otherwise the Sultana I:;chcherazade, otherwise 
:L hundred other fantastic sobriquets culled from 
Oriental sources, and sportÍ\ ely bestowed upon 
her by her comrades, who loved her very dead}. 
when she did not bite; and )liss Thrupp, whose 
parents were commercial (Thrupp and Calliper, 
shipbroJ.ers, )Iineing-lane), who "as nearly 
si
teen, and" ho was amiable, but afflicted \\ ith 
red Ilair; "ere the three senior pupils in Rho- 
dOllemlron House. Their rclati\es \\ere all 
\\ ealth}', and they" ere, eon
equently, held in 
lIlUch eonsider.1tion by the nWlll)e.\
tles. 'I'hey 
did pretty mueh a3 they liked. They" studied," 
in
tead of learning lessons, and filled exercise. 
booJ..s "ith illlliITerent caligraph}, instead of 
repe.\ting set ta
ks. The) h.ld masters for nIl 
the aeeompli
hments, and acquired as mall}', or 
as few of them, as senior pupils at middle-class 

ehoob-remembel', I am "riting of the ante- 
I "eollcge" period-generally do. Thcy spcnt 
tI
eil' liberal allo\\ ance of poclet-moncy as they 
chose; and I h01)e )oung ladies, "ho h1\\"e left 

ehool, will not accuse me of libellillg their sex, 
"hen I record that the major portion of their 
re\ euues '" ent in S\\ eebt uff. X ow and then, n 
servant-maid ",as bribed to !>muggle in a nO\el 
from the circulating libr.Lry; hut, as a rule, a 
plentiful supply of almond rock, chocolate drops, 
and c.mdied horehound, "as held to be a more 
sati
faetory pabulum than sentiment in three 
volumes. At happy si'\teell, a girl can dream 
nO\els, and lln-ent a hero e\eQ' five minutes; 
but it is not enough to dream of almond rock. 

\\ ef'tstufT is a thing' that must be bought. 
)Ie
ùemoiselles 'l'allbo}s, Thrupp, and Dall- 
"allah, then, condescended to tale into high 
fa\ ollr and affection the little girl '" ho \HiS left, 
quite nImH', in that scholastic desert. They 
nloLde a pet and a playthin
 of Lily noris. Had 
she beell a little pauper, her pretty faec, guile. 
less heart., and willlùng wa) s, would ha \ e made 
her a favourite, C\ en "ith the workhouse matwn; 
but .:\lrs. Bunn) castle's parlour-boarders "ere 
Im'di
posed in favour of the baby pupil by 
lll) stcrious hints from Miss llarbara, \\ ho, in her 
oc(:.C)ioual Ullbosoming of go

ilJing confidence 
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"ith the seniors, "..lS \\ ont to Ùf' ^ Il
 UI n tI c 
,cry gr.md folks "hom "he im. ginrd Lil) '1:1 
p'uents to be. Th(" ddZ.dillJ diam..mds, tI ld 
:-carecly Ie s dazzling if'etb, of )11'. ll
unt, \, I Ie 
!,till fresh in 'li
s llunn) edoStle's rec')l1f,,::tiuu, 
and she g
l\e the daughter of the PI"" "ur ('f 
tb03C valu.1bles full credit for tlll-m. )li 
ll.1rb.Lra's unbosomings \\ ere (I uite enough to 
make Lil), in the e)cs of 
Iiss Talloo}s and her 
COllllJanioils, a little heroine. There \\-as some- 
thing 1l1)sterious about her, they "ere glad to 
recognise. She might be a nobleman's daughter; 
the off.,pring-, perchance, of a f(Jreign prince. 
She could tell nothing about her mamilla. Poor, 
little, deserted innocent. They saw it c1Jl. A 
forced marriage; an infant torn away fromllcl' 
agonised parent; an obscure retreat found for 
tbe heiress of perhaps hounùless domains! They 
wanted fe\Ver three volume novels smur
led in 
from the circulating library than e\ er, for Lily 
\\as a "hole cabinet librarv of fiction in her- 
self. But, if they required- less romance, thc} 
stood in need of more s\\ ectstuJf, for they had 
now an associate to sharc it. The three 
friends solemnly adopted Lily, and at once 
proceeded to make much of her, to the no small 
content of the ruling PO\\ ers, ,,110, as the child 
"as too small to stand up in a class, and" as 
oeeasionLLlly, though not oftcn. given to fretting 
if no notice were taJ..en of her, were sometimcs 
pllZlled to J..now where and how to bestow her. 
Lily profited, not only ph
 sieJl1y, but intel- 
lectually, by the patron:tge of the U great girls," 
as the three ledoubtable parlour-boarders were 
called; for )Ii
s Tallboys, shocked at her b.1cJ...- 
\\ ardness, be.;all to teach her in earnest, and 
before she had been at Uhododendron House a 
) car, had contrived, by kindness and caresses, to 
lll!>til into her a vcry fair acquaintance \\ ith 
great. \, and little a, and words in one S) liable. 
)Ii!>s 'fhmpp must needs unùertaJ..e to teach 
the mite of a thing to dance, "hich me'UlS 
that she romped about with ller in most mad- 
cap fashion; and, confident of her educational 
mission, gra\"ely proclaimed that she was about 
to U ground her" on the piano. .\ great 
many mu
ie.books, and a backgammon-board. 
falsely PUl1)Ortillg to be IIume
s IIi
tory of 
England, had to be pileù on the stool before 
Lil}', mounted thereupon, could get her plulllp 
hands on a proper level with the J..e) board of the 
rickety old praeti
ing piano (popJ..inson, Gnat 
S\\allow-street, O'\ford-!>treet, l
O!)), and her 
"grounding" did not extend beyond her being 
allo\\ed to thump the ke}s, which \\ere WOnt, 
and dented, and )'ellow, lile the teeth of an old 
horse, till she began to crow with delight at the 
noise she wade, or her instructress, laughing, 
and stopping her ears at the din-though a 
quarter of the b3tteretl clefs were dumb-bade 
her, "it h a kiss, desist. As for the BC';lIDJ, 
J ugg-ernaut "as not behindhand in activity of 
patronage to Ule little darling'. She hunl'l- 

.trange ornament s of golden filigree round ht 
n ek. I belie\e she would }Ia\e pierced he 
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II cars-and her nose too, so the mischievous girls pulpit, a.ld "ith inter, st not milch le at the 
II said-to h:mg jmyclled rings Ü1, lJad not that clerk in his desk; 0.. llJdding hcr head smilingly 
surgical opei'ation becn expressly inhibit cd by to the Psalr.Js (I ,.11 drva.dfully 
 fr"id trat she 
I the scholastic home government. Dcbarred manifcsted a dc..ire to dance to the 'IhirtJ -tlârd), 
I I I 
rom the 
xercise of this de?orati
e Orientalism, or sitting with a VCr} big pra)-er-book, of which 
It was 1\115S Dallwallah's cillef delight to cud, to she couId not rcad one linc, opcn and clutched in 
i brush out and to curl again, in all sorts of her hands. 
' I . ringlets, tapers, sausages, and cOl'kscrc\\ s, Lily's 
I soft brown 10cJ...s. The child's hair curled 
naturally, and ,,,antrd neither tissue paper 
1Or 
irons; but )Iiss Dallwallah was continually 1m- 
proving on nature, and nothing secmed more 
to delight her than when Lily's bail', after half 
an hour's elaborate frizzing', or compression 
under the influence of caloric, assumed the ap- 
pearance of a highly ornate mop. The child 
submitted, and was pleased. Once, only, she 
gave way to a short howl, "hen :Miss Dan" allah 
inadvertently touched tlw tip of her ear with t.he 
hot tongs, but in gcneral she regarded the philo- 
comic ordeal as a rare game and sport. How- 
eve1', one day, she thought fit to remonstrate 
against tþ.at which was decidedly a work of 
supererogation. 
")Iy hair curl with water, l\1issa Lally," she 
said, looking up into the hairdresser's face "ith 
ller large blue eres. 
"Wh
"t a great stupid I am! Of course it 
wm," exclaimed the impetuous Indian (whose 
petit nom, among her familiars, was "Lally"). 
"Thcre, 1\ e half spoilt your hair with the
e 
nasty hot irons, It'll curl all the wrong way 
now, of course. It's just like me. I never can 
do an),thing properly. 1" onder I haven't bittcn 
you into the bargain." And 1Iiss DaUwallah, 
wl10 was of an impulsive, and not a very strong- 
minded temperament, and who bittel"l
 remem- 
bered her dental escapade with :Miss Libscombe, 
would have taken refuge in tears, had she not 
been consoled and assured that no harm was 
done, by Miss Tallboys and l\Iiss Thrupp. 
It was a merry time. The" great girls" 
dressed Lily, and put her to bed. Had she 
: I been a squirrel, or a marmoset monkey, the) 
could not have made JI10re of her. As 
Tet, the 
, I child had been deemed too small to go to church, 
and the homilies of the dean, before breakfast 
and bedtime, had b
en thought sufficient theo- 
logical food for her: but the "great girls" 
begged so hard that she might be RHowed to 
aecompan)- them, that at last the authorities 

!Cceded to the request, To walk to church on 
Sunday mornings hand in hand with one or the 
other of her three IJrotectresses, was to Lily the 
source of enormous pride and gratification, Shc 
was very good in church, although she some- 
times swung her small legs-which did not reach 
to within a foot of the ground -in a ma1lller to 
, I endanger the stability of neighbouring hassocks; 
and once or twice, on hot summer Sundays, she 
I I . went t
 sleep, and would have tumbled off, but 
rthat 1Ibss Tallboys caught her, But, take her for 
plU in an, she was a most devout congregatiollist, 
eand it was very pleasant to behold her gazing 
th ith a rapt "istfulness at the clergyman in the 
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1\IORE TRIFLES FR01I CEYLON. 


IT is the general and correc4- opinion that 
snal\..es will not, as a rule, attack people e'{cept 
in self-defence. The following anecdote would 
at first seem to negative this belief, but I am 
inclined to think that the unusual and highly 
objectionable line of conduct pursued by the 
snake ill question, is to be attributed to its 
haying' its nest somewhere ill the neighbourhood. 
An Eurasian sub-collector of cllstoms" as one 
afternoon sitting smoking his pipe, when he saw 
t he head of a snake near the door of the room. 
Thinking that it was a rat-snake-a harmless 
animal which feeds on rats, frogs, and other 
small animals, and. does a great deal of good 
in that way about a house-he contented himself 
with tapping against the door with a sligbt 
switch that was at hand; the snake thereupon 
mm'ed off, but sllOrtly afterwards the sub-col- 
lec10r again saw its head peering through a fence 
near the door; so he took up something- and 
threw it in thc direction of the animal, still 
thinking it was only a rat-snake. Inshmtly the I 
snnJ...e, large and very irate, came towards him, 
hissing, or, as he described it J purring "like a I 
cat." Finding his escape by the door cut off, I I 
the terrified man got into a corner behind a box, 
and dodged to this side and to that: the snake 
constantly striking ont at him, but always foiled 
by not bcing able to strike over the box. The 
sub-collector kept hitting at the snaJ...e with his 
switch; but, a::; it was a slight one, this only ex- 
asperatcd the snake, and induced it to redouble 
its efforts. At length, a fortunate blow from the 
s"itch on the snake's head stunned it. The sub- 
collector did not remain to ascertain how long 
the state of coma lasted, but I"Usbed out of the 
doonvay to the sea-shore, where he found some 
fishermen, who accompanied him with sticks in 
search of his formidable foe. But he was gone, 
and all efforts to find him proved unsuccessful. 
The circumstances had not been favourable 
to a minute zoological examination, but the 
sub-collector "as of opinion that the snake 
was a polonga, an e
ceeàingly '"enomous rep- 
tile. As before said, it bad most probably 
a nest somewhere in the wall or ground, and 
thought its young wcre in danger. While 
clearing a guinea-grass plantation in my gar- 
den some weeks ago, the W"orkmen killed one 
of these snakes: I was rathcr surprised by their 
doing so, for Buddhists are forbiùden to take life 
of any kind; and although this precept is not 
very generally adhered to, the Singhalese show 
special reverence for some kinds of snakes. The 
cobra is particnJarJy sacred, becanse he is 
believed to have shaded the head of Buddha from 
- -I 
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t] r1: f thl" un,"'y e""T n J;n<t }'i I "f . d Ilf. ' t-.". t'l , ..H.l r it 
II oLd L\er the h. I If the g-r. t cI r. Tn ",h.. tI e -..nd \11 
sh ,\\ h ,v Lt.lr . t :.:.lk ' f I .tk( ! ,. It h
n I t h un r t) I a _ r f oJ I 
I Y. If ...el r'n, that ,,:.il,. overl kiJlf" H. <"ome t II " "hil,. I 'a
 \1.'111 by If' 
e ,I. frC'11l a littl,. I. inr'nf'p, I a J,nfua 110 (mal, at about sun I't, a Ill' !I 
b.lI .1} r. ,1'1 fly a \CI_ I ulc' hilh I II CMf! d in JIl a ba ke : I (Dmmon. nd I 1- 
becl L turL J, I ling 
'. Thmkin
 the Hni h' n11 d( uf tr'IlSI,'""I11 ill !!u"h r III.. 
lUUl \\ ouM ubj ct LU 1.11 II. i .tn,l bein tu h1d bet n ll1tu:n in the fo(}t th..t mll1"l1il ?; b 
lal to IJ do 'n rll If, I ft(\.I, tout tll III.' 1.ltl tlJr' fl"Íf'nd- llù, a u;,u I, d I yd until dlÍ; I 
bo\,\\ho\\asn II'!!' II.. .fbeh",,;UIhi htUrt0 k]>rvJJl"atttn
anc '1'1 few,;, t 
litile nmt'oeJ\, 1 I.ill t l , II k( ; on whiC'h h,. nlU"h 
tfellill!! nc thf' hite, but th bl d l' ft!l 
walled U)l b '.Y 1 ,n lY-1I\.lch n, re"o c, ill r fn.lJU I. , p....'" nd n.m..th. h , b. 'ltT i J 
th..u 1 al)k rv.. I d - "I. I.:d it inft') till I e ".... lit, \\", and a "tupl.r had ( ,ut' o\. r Jâ .. 
pice
 m.d rl .11 d lÙ )ll1Y .IS if nothin
 had Within t.il hour h(' \... dearl. 
happ I. d. Inde d, children out hel'( b come Sir Er.1N on '1' m. .t, in hi w ., (' . C ' , 
ahno t so fm..:
i r \uth reptilr tl t\t th Y ha\e mention" ill n foot-uote, a "ommo Ii". n he 
t0 be eautimed l() to handk tllt"m too fl'(-e1y, rl'cci\'cd f. 11 a gcnt' lan "(
 ) 11 il 
"hl'}\( 'r a 
l}aL i (] \errd, their CUI. 
ity C JloD, rr 1nhn
 thl.. cobra: U Did JIJU CHr 
lead t hllll to run up t J It, and OftUI t hf'Y attelnpt he:1r of hl/le cohr , being J..el' i dOIJlP 
to taJ..C' a part in it de' ruct.ioll, by hitting a" it catrd abúu\ a húm J {!f).r m :1/1\\ ou1 t 
"ith the fir!:>t thin
 t hry can handle. 1 h1\"e pkn
urr, and in cúmlHon with tlw re (Æ 
E1me l im " to use all my authority to kClp m\' the inmf't" 
 In O1.e faldily, 11(' Ü' Ke IJbo, 
children back. One litlJ,., girl has n kna('k of cobr LS are J..cJ,t cI!, protector in the pllc of 

 :ling a lizard by the tail. The ot.her day dogs, by a wealthy man who haO) nh, .lJS la. "'r 
I J heard ....houts of lauching on the yeranrlah. mus of money in his ht-usl... Uut this :., ll'lt a 
.. Wh.lt iCl it P" "Oh, .Fann" caught a lizard olit. ry easf' of th(' I.:
d. I h .11"'\ it ol.:y 
by the tail; his tail camc off, and he rall up her the other day, but from t1ndoubted
y good all- 
ami:' thority. The <,naJ..(, glide about the hou<:p, a 
" hen n snalc pursue its prcy it 'ems in- terror to thirvcs, but nevel' attcmpting to hurt 
different to f'urrounding circum!>tanccs, One the inmates." 
day, while sittin
 near the open door of my The correctne
 of tbis stor
 
 - recent I)" 
dre "ng--room, \\ltlt a lad,v of my family. to (!uc:.tioned by ún
 of th public J Irnals in 
I e'\tch the la
1 faint puff::. of 1 he dying 
rft_ C ylon, whereupon a eorrr"pondcllt lua;ntaÏl d 
br('(,1 " a lizard ran into the room under our t hat it was tru,', and offued to }k' .t out t I,^ 
I chair". closely pursued by a snaJ..e w hirh took house and the <:nake<; to anv one 
 ho d( ,ired to 
tht "a\l1e course. 
Iy dog sprang up and pur- ati<:fy himself of the r .et t y oru',u' d"lI.ons...1- 
sUf'd hoth into my bath-room, \\hrr" I kIllcd tion. I haù th(' OpI .1unity ,llf ,rù,.d me ,'f 
t ht III cl(\ (' by a r rog ; "we compilcd for our com-ersing \t"ith a most intelli 'n and h' :11 
I nmuscmellt the )luncl1ausen-like, but not 
- respected Singhalec;e missionary, residrnt at ,w. 
Ii ply incorrect tale, that the lizard pursued the gombo. Hc told me, that "hile lod
mg JIl th 
I frog, the snal.e pursued the lizard, the dog pm- house of one )larco Iernando, of J\.att lilt', ..ix 
!'ued the snaJ..c, and the man pur
ued them all. miles from 
egombo, he beard -ome cuml .- 
'The Tamul people 3re vcry fond of this l.ind of tion on the top of th(, bed in his J"( Jm, and 
retributin jU8t1CC. I once literalh- dcli,.ered a found that a large cobra was cnd .amurinp' t) 
poor 0'\\1 frúm thl., jaws of death. 1 found a rat- wit}ulraw some Cg'!:j5 fr"m under a hcn whi^h 
snakr in the act of swallotfin
 thc aforesaid owl, wa" sitting on the mat tho t form,d thl" to, 'I 
but it bad not brt,kcl1 any honec;. I killcd the tent of tbe bed. Alarnh..d at the ight f tl ''I 
snalp, and the 0" I got ont of his mouth and flew intruder, he r,m out, and caBcel for a t.eJ.., i 
I\Wf'.... I rcmcmberreading in Sf)me book on Ccy- tending to kill it; but the inmat . of the II, 
lon,"a !.."00d mall
 year'S ago, of a fro
 swallowing earne..tly implored him not to do Sf), and 
a ducl.. :Kow, a duch. may \. I'y easily swallow a m'Ld hil I th,.. the 
;nake "ould ùo him II 
fre ll ;, hut the othcr appearcd so abc;nrdly impro- harm. He then ascertain d that i ,r ill 
bolt' tl.lt I could not help doubting it. On the habit of going in and OUL of the hou 
J 'ltioning my sceptic'3m to a grntleman, whn"
 at pIc, -,Ul"e, and that 110 on mol ,led it. II 
\ l"lCI(
 "as unquestionable, he a'-3ured me thnt '\Va nOL seen daily, bu f wheln;V4 r w.. 
h h'ld him
elf sc n something of the : "lml' lind: COlllmotlon in the hùu
c, (}r unu.....mlm I, , t 
A \ 
ry large fr()
 had 
izcd hold of a young sn \ould come \Jut, and tr tir} h ';"plc 
tl "1 "hich he amL.t:.)U.,lv rttrmptcd to swallr", at tl1 disturhnc<>; for in
"'tnef', if a rhild tf 
but, in the "ndt''lVour to dv. '>, hr got cholC'd, find beatnn and cried, the M.akt' v; uti \ "} pear .11'(1 
I h..riched miser..
h'-hn "3 found 
 ith tI n tp"l hi
, and show aug'll". The.'(' i n"thil.." wb. 
I If \\ .l,! down h .3 gullet. ev . incrcdihle or im l,rob:tble in t h.. n, 
During thf' re_ J 111
 ' n in 1h,. Jaff a 1'e- Cobras \\iIl, if unmolr..t
d, fre'lulnt hem ; 11 y 
ninc;ula, many aeLÍùl... OCt ur frt' n thr bitl s liKe e!!'_ '); the. a. "low to n c thf'ir f.m r 1n- 
of snal.es. 111 m e. , ti nely prcr ution Ie <: l
rofoJ..ed;" and the
 are J..eenl) ali\"e tu l 
"ould pret"cnt fatal con cquences; but, un- influence of sound. .For thi3 la · rc Dn, d ..- 
fortunately, the friends of the \voundcd man fire I ,!':nake-charmers nhibit tI .n in I i"\;.. 
I\,[.t to Ie 11 t to charl11::"-::,,uch a;, wl,vmg m.tl"e 
a- to all olhu' s1Jdkrs. 
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Singhalcse bclie\-e in the transmigration of 
souls; when a snal\.e thus takes up its abode 
" ithin or near a house soon after t he death of one 
of its formcr inmates, the survivors belicve that 
thcil' deceascd relative }H\S returned in this 
form. In the casc I 11aye specially alluded 
to, it was tl1C belief of the family that the cobra 
was their deceased grandfather, or great grand. 
father. 
Snakes evidently learn to knowceriain persons, 
and probably nothing but st.rong provocation 
would induce a snake to hurt those whom it 
daily saw, and who left it unmolested. 
Iii the natural order of things the snake 
would, if a female, increase and multiply, 
and the young snakes would undergo many 
risks from cats, fowls, &c., and I therefore 
see no reason to be much surprised at another 
thing my informant told me: which 'was, that he 
saw about the premises, parts of small cobras, 
\\'hich had apparently been killed, anti that he 
made use of this fact in argument with the 
people of the house, to show that the snake 
could not be their deceascd brothel', the cobra 
being a lady. . l\Iy Ncgombo fl'icnù told me 
ihat when staboncd at the southernmost ex- 
tremity of the islanù, in the stronghold of 
Buddhism, he fl'equently saw cobras emerge 
from holes in the middle of the day, and walk 
most unconcernedly among the washermen at 
a particular spot. The washermen would on 
these occasions address the snakes in most re- 
spectful terms, and remind them that dirty 
clothes were impure things, far too unclean for 
them to walk on. The snakes wonld pass by, 
in maiden meditation fancy free, and go into 
some erab.hole or rat-hole; but they never mo- 
lested the people. 
Snakes have many enemics. !fhcre is the 
great sea eagle, which may be seen of an e,-ening 
sailing homeward to his nest high up in somc 
large tree by the tank side, with a snake in his 
be::lk. which he has drawn from the sea most 
likely; for there are snakes in the sea and the 
lakes, as well as on the land. Then the fowls, 
and other domestic animals of that kind, scratch 
up their eggs now and then; and cats will, if 
they do not actually attack large snakes, do 
much towards keepillg them away <from a house. 
But the greatest of all their cnemies is the brave 
little mungoos, as the name is generally written. 
It is almost a pity to spoil so pretty a fable, and 
one so generally belicved, as that which tells 
how there is a herb to which the mungoos 
resorts from time to time during its encouuters 
,,-ith its foe, the virtues of which herb countcr- 
act the snake's "enom; bllt the unfortunatc 
fact is,-there is no such herb. 
If a mUllgõos and a snake be allowed to fight 
it out in a closcd room, the result wilJ, as a 
rulc, bc that the snake is killed and the mun- 
goos comes 011' unscathed. The real trutb is, 
that through its wariness and agility the mungoos 
does not get bittcn. If a mungoos be tied up, 
and tile sllake allowed to bitc it, the mungoos 
will die, in spite of all the herbs in the country, 
I do not know what to say of snake-charming, 


II 


[Conducteù by 


No doubt some of the snakes O\\'ued by snake. 
charmers are ,"cnomous, and instances are reo 
corùed of charmers inducing' snales to come out 
of holes where it is difficult to believe the\" could 
possibly bave llad the opportunity of secrctil)..... 
tamed snakes. 
ly own belief is, that for Oll
 
genuine snake-charmer there are a llUndred 
charlatans, who impose upon griffins with the 
connivance of their servants. 


Of all ugly animals, the alligator is the ugliest. 
There is not a single redeeming feature in his 
countenance. His eyes speak nothing but 
selfishness and malignity; his jaws are sugges. 
tive of rapacity and cruelty; from tail to snout, 
he is loathsome and unclean. Let the lion or the 
tiger da\V me and tear me to pieces; let the 
elephant knock me about like a football; let 
the buffalo gore and pound me into a jelly; but 
do not let the alligator carry me away alive, de- 
liberately drown me, keep me in a corner down 
below the waters amidst the gnarled roots of 
some overhanging tree, feast his eyes on my body 
until it is in the state wllich suits his horrid taste, 
and then feed on me at his leisure. I never have 
any compunction about shooting at an alligator 
wherevel' I meet him. Yet, no doubt, he has his 
use, if ,,-e only knew it. The river near where 
I live, is full of these creatures. No htcr tlwn 
Saturday last before this writing, while rowing 
about with my children, the boatman pointcd out 
a "kimbula," as they call them, quite close by us 
on the shore, in some swampy ground. My gun 
was loaded with shot, which I proceeded to 
exchange for hall, and I must do the alligator 
the justice to say that he gave me quite time 
enough; perhaps he was turning o\'el' in his own 
mind what a delicious meal one of those fat 
little creatures ill the boat with me would make; 
but the patience of even an alligator has its 
limits, and by the time I was quite ready fOl' 
him, my friend had concluded it was time to be 
off, so he quietly sunk under the waters, and I 
saw him no more, Although there are many 
alligators in this r
vcr. able and willing to 
earry off a man, shll t.here are places where 
men, women, aud childrcn, bathe all day "ith 
impunity, while there are unquestionably alli- 
gators not far from them. J asked my horse. 
keepel' one day, as we were passing one of these 
bathing-places, how it was that the people were 
not carried off? He answered, oecause the 
place had been charmed. It appears there 
arc alligatOl' charmers, as well as snake and 
shark charmers. I take the fact to be, that the 
alligator is a most cowardly brute, and will not 
come where seveml persons are splashing about, 
or where he knows they arc in the habit of con- 
gregating. 'What he likes, is, to catch a poor 
fellow all alonc, to male away with him, But 
it sometimes happcns that an alligator near a 
ford will, when once he has acquired a taste for 
human flesh, become yery daring. There is a 
place, some thirty or forty miles hCllee, where 
an alligator recently killed a poor fellow; anJ a 
few days after, as a man was standing in quite 
shallow water, \1 ashing his face at the same 
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place, the brute suddenly made a d
sh at him 
and seized him. If m) memory serve me, this 
man managed somcho\\ to get a\\ ay from him; 
hilt such \'tas the terror inspired, that the people 
ill the llcighbourhood would not venture any 
longer to dip for" ater as before, but erected a 
hig-h platfornl ta stand on. Thc alligator has 
blcn secn to come below, and cast a wistful 
gl,mcf" upw"rd at thc persons stRnd!n
 the
e; 
\\ hef her 011 those occasions the mterestmg 
ereatllrr shcd U crocodile tears," my informant, 
an officer in the EI1g-ineer
, did not tell mc. 
I IJf}Okin í (p O\cr the inquest rcports Iiled in my 
court, oLscl"\'e t he followin
 entry, Yo, hich I 
givc ns it stands, with the t;in
Lalese idiom 
thrO\nl into the English: <"I !\o. 25. lldd 
011 the twenty-fourth of April, Ib(j:t-'l'he de- 
cea::.ed was a boy about eight or nine years 
old. He dicd on the t" enty-third of April, 
UG3, by attack of an alligatOl', whilst he was 
bathing in company with anothcr boy at tlte 
ferry called ILllHbantotte\\atte-Tottoo Palle. 
SOlllC of the rclati\ cs of the deceased" ere ex- 
amincd, and they have said that th('y had seen 
the alligator struggling with the dcceased on 
the surbee of the watcr, shortly after the de- 
ceascd was missing." To this is added the fol- 
lowing mcmorandum by the coroner at the time 
being: (( The hody of thc boy was afterwards 
rccovcred, with only a slight \\ ound on the 
thioh " 
['t 'is mattcr of wondcr, \\ hen one considel's 
thc ahsurdly small canoes in \\ hich the natives 
often l )addle about on the ri\'crs and lakes, that 
the 0.1 igators do not more frequently attack the 
fisherman when alone near their haunts, and 
drag' him out of the canoe. I havc not 
authcnticated the story, but 1 have been told 
that an alligator did, not long' ago, so seize a 
man on the Batlicaloa lale, \\ hcre the alligat ors 
are lnown to 
row to an enormous size, and 
C,II'fV him off: while for somc distance the 
unf
rtunate man's cries were distinctly heard 
alon
 the shore" The following story I have 
aut henticated-the hero of the tale is ali\ e, 
and, nft er hearing of his ad \ enture fl:om t \VO 
OJ' thrce persons, I went to him and heard 
it from his oWlllips. lie \\ as the ser\"ant of 
a civilian at the station, and "as one evcning 
\\ashing his feet by the side of the rivcr 
bounding his master's compound, \\ hcn an alli- 
gatm' seilcc.l him by t he calf of the le
 and 
draggcd him to the bottom of thc ri\ er, which, 
at the place" here he had been standin ó , 
ud- 
denly dcepcns close to the bank. lIe stmck 
his head n
ainst the bottom, anù "as half 
stunncd. }'or some rCMon best lno\\ n to 
himself, the alligator relinquished his hold as 
soon as the man reached the bottom, and he 
and the alli
tor came together to the sur- 
facc. ,\ hen they arrived there, the alligator 
'',is not holding him, but he was holding' the 
alligator. They parted companv. each seeling 
his natural elemcnt. and the poor fellow has 
the marls of the alligator':. teeth deeply im- 
pre cd both on his calf and on the hand \\ ith 
"hieh he \\ as \\ ashing his leg" hen seized. 
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It is belie\ ed bv the natÍ\ es that the alli"'ator 
cannot de\'our it!; food m"e other animals; -, that 
after having seized any animal, he earrip') it 
away and secrets it in a hole; and tl1.1t w heu 
partially decomposed, he takes a piece into his 
Jaws, rises to the surface, throws it up, and 
then catches it. How fal' this is correct I 
cannot personally say, though I have it from 
authority; but 1 knoW' that the propCI' \va) 
to set 311 alliA'ator hook, is to suspend it \\ he'n 
baitell, from n forked t" ig 
t uel into t he ground, 
so that the bait hangs temptingl! over the 
water for the alligator to sna l ) at. In this way 
I Im\ e seen seven tank nl igators, or rather 
crocodiles, hauled out of one tank in one morn- 
ing, the hooks having been set overnight; but I 
this was a small haul compared \\ ith some I 
have hcard of. River allig-ators are not so easily I 
caught. The natives in the north entertain the II 
belief that a bullet has a peculiarly fatal effect 
on an alligator if previously eoated "ith lime, 
and I Im\"e been told by a \ery close observer 
who "ould recei\c and eommw1Íeate any fact 
of the kind only after satisfactory evidcnce, 
that if a little ball of lime be placed in 
the mouth of one of the young alligators 
one sometimes catches with the hand in a 
tank, it will immediately turn over on its back. 
and shO\v sign
 of great distress. One more 
anecdote about alligators, and I have done 
with them. Two large cows, of English breed, 
\\erc feeding close to the banls of a river in 
the district of Negowlo, when au alligator 
seized onc of them b
 the head; the othcr cow. 
which "as eo up led, after the custom of the 
country, to the one "hieb was seized, did all in 
her power to resist the efforts of the foe to 
ùrag thcm into the water, but in vain; after a 
violent struggle both eo\\ s were carried off. They 
bclonged to the magi
trate of the district, anâ 
my informant, aceompanied by some Singha- 
lese sportsmen, \\cnt up the ri\er in pursuit. 
About a mile distant from wherc the cows 
had bcen seized, in a nice sequestered spot, 
they diseO\ cred the alligator. He had beatcn 
do"n and smoothed for himself a comfortable 
bed of water-rushes, and here he had laid 
the carcases of the t\\O CO\\S, whilc hc, strltehed 
at full length, \Vas enjoying himself in the 
sunshine, and gloating ovc . his c'\,pcctations. 
The hunters stole quietly upI'm him, and one of 
them fired at his hcad, hittin
 him in what is 
called the (( false eye." His nlln was true, but 
the alligatol' had time to plunge into the" ater, 
and there he sank at once to the bottom. They 
then begau poking their hoat poles into the 
mud, and at last felt the alligator below, appa- 
rently lifeless. The question now \\as, \\ ho 
should 
o do" n and inquire after him? An 
undertaking which e\er) body politely offered 
to lea\.c to somebody else. At last one mall, 
\"ho had primed him.:>clf for the oce,\sion, Solid 
he would go down and bell the cat. Sv he 
descended, and soon came up again, declaring 
th"t the alligator was de,uL nopes. "ere then 
gi.,ell him, Hnd he \\-ent do" n IIgam aml at- 
tached them to the carCJ.sc. 1\ ith vel') grut 
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difficulty they succeeded in hauling it to shore, 
",hen it was found to be eigbtecn feet long. 
Tbese anecdotes about snakes and alligators 
may possibly convey to my reader the impres- 
sion that life must be fearfully insecme in the 
tropics; but although it would be easy to 
multiply the number c óf such stories greatly, it 
must by no means be supposed that people in 
Ceylon are in constant peril from tbes
 animals. 
Habit soon teaches them wbat to aVOld. They 
soon learn that if they leave a box on the 
ground tbe 'white ants will devour its con- 
tcnts, ;0 they alwa)s place their boxes on littl.e 
trestles, made for the box. They know that .If 
they allow a heap of dry rubbish to remam 
near a house, snakes and òther reptiles will fre- 
quent it, and so they don't permit such accumu- 
lations to exist. They bear in mind that snakes, 
centipedes, and other such creatures, are gene- 
rall) to be found among the roots of trees, and 
they therefore nevel' sit do\\ n in any suspicious- 
looking place. They know that alligators are ge- 
nerally to be found in rivers, and so they do not 
venture to batbe in them without first making in- 
quiry. It very rarely happens that any Euro- 
pean is killed by a snake or alligator; in fact, 
during the whole of a long residence in the 
, I island, I have never heard of a single white man's 
I death occmring from either of these causes. 


I 
'i 
: I IN the clamour" hich has been raiscd by some 
not wholly disinterested persons against the 
I measure which .MR. GLADSTONE (whom the 
I public have strong reason to trust) proposes 
, to introduce under the title of the Govern- 
ment Annuities Bill, it seems to have been 
forgotten that the idea is not entirely new, 
but that statesmen and philanthropists have for 
a long time desil"ed to promote the growth of 
Industrial Assurance. Thus, with a view to 
induce the working classes to make provisi{)n 
against .the decline of their health and strength, 
the legIslature has sanctioned the sale of de- 
fen'ed annuities on comparatÍ\ely easy terms. 
So far back as 180i, :Mr. 1Vhitbread introduced 
a bill for the establishment of post-office savings- 
batiks, and of a r
or's Insurance Fund ill con- 
nexion with the post-office. The preamble of 
that bill stated that" 'Yhereas such of the poor 
as are desirous of making' out of their earning's 
some savings, as a future provision for themselv'es 
or their families, are discouraged from so doing 
by the difficulty of placing out securely the 
small stuns" hich they are able to save; and it 
would tend to promote habits of industry and 
frugality, and to encourage the poor to make 
such provisions, if an establishment ,,,ere formed 
in "hich the) might invest their 1110ney with 
security and advantage," :Mr. 'Vhitbread, like 
Galileo and one or tv. 0 other social benefactors, 
'Tas a little before his time, and his bill was 
thrown out; but the spread of consideration for 
ot!le\"S, and the growth of practical knowledge, 
hare proved his wisdom; the pre5ent govern- 
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ment has succeeded in establishing post-office 
savings-banks; and the bill now before parlia- 
ment aims at the establishment of a Poor's In- 
surance Fund. 
Before, ho\\'ever, taking the subject in hand, 
the legislature llaf', from time to time, encou- 
raged friendly societies, by granting them various 
privileges, ill the hope that 5uch societies, by 
affording to the poor the means of making a 
secure provision against sickness or old age, or 
for their families, would tend to lcssen the 
charge on the rate-pa) ers thW 1 1ghout the COlli- 
try, Friendly societies, however, have, to a very 
great e
tent, failed to perform what was ex- 
pected of them. 
rhe reports of :Mr. Tidd Pratt, 
the registrar of friendly societies, contain very 
alarming accounts of the failure of some, and 
the insolvency of others; and these accounts 
are abundantly explained by the testimony of 
independent authorities. These, alllong whom 
are the first actuaries of the day, are by no 
means reticent in their opinions. From one of 
them we learn, that wbile bencfit societies 
amount in lllLlllber to many thomands, and i)W- 
fess to gua.ranl ee to their members allowances 
in case of sickness or death, they are founded 
for the most part on such erroneous data, and 
are constituted so unsoundly (besides being 
managed by persons delicient in practical ex- 
perience, and often of equivocal respectability), 
that they hm'e generally been found productive 
of more disappointment than advantagc to their 
unfortunatc subscribers. Another gentleman, 
whose opinion on all matters connected "ith 
life assurance is acknow.1edgcd to be of the 
highest, alue, observes, with regard to friendly 
societies, " It has been established by the failure 
of great numbers of clubs from {)ne end of the 
kingdom to the other, that many societies are 
imperfectly organised, and that, in their present 
state, they are little more tban a delusion and 
a snare to the working classes. Thc indus- 
trious lUan contributes in youth and in the 
prime of life, to a society wbich fails wijen age 
aud infirmity overtake him. All the sucee5sful 
business of this country is carried {)n by the co- 
operation of mastcr and man, and the first evi- 
dent objection to the bcnefit club is, that in 
general it implies the dissociation of thcse two 
classes in a business as difficult as allY of the 
trades of the country, in a business which is car- 
ried on by elaborate tables, calculated by actu- 
aries, inrolving the probabilities of life, the accu- 
mulation of funds at compound intere::;t, and the 
secure investment of money during the whole 
life of a generation of men. One of these clubs 
undertakes what no large assurance society is 
willing to undertake, and, without an actuary, 
plays with the certified edge tools of actuaries." 
rrhe causes of the failure of these friendly 
societies mav be assumed to be: 
.First. Tb
 insufficienc.y of the area over which 
their operations extend; the members being not 
sufficiently numerous to afford a just average of 
healt h and life. 
Second, The insufficiency of the premiums 
ch:lrged for health and life assurancc. 
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1'1., rd T1'e in quitablc a sment of such 
pr lUums. 
t'vurth. Unskilrul, a1'd sometimcs wa
terul 
and ('':.tr..\8gant, man......( ...ut. 
" i r h rt'
ard to tbe 111 Qt cause. it is statuI by 
,-_.111 .tpu r authoritiL that it is impos
iblc to 
be_.lre a just a\ erar \\ ithout a lar
c body of 
11 _lUbcrs. 'rhc 81}ht1JI -r up iuto 1h c or six 
socit:" s, of a number uf pcr" JUS scarcely suf- 
1icient to funll one SI cictv of modcratc e'\tcllt. is 
c n
idcl'ed totally to de
iro) 
ll pr(J::opect of fair 
ftver:l!!C r( )ulb. Xo soc: t
 \\ Ith a small number 
of III mhe oil be lool..{} urol1 as safe. The 
Í1,a',fii(';"m', of the numb, r of members in pctty 
(1; 'ndJ" svèl .tir" to fl.nn an a\crage, and the 
i tnùr.mceof t bc ru.108
cr.., ll1U.,t be fatal obstacles 
to thjr pro I crity: \\hil sicl..nc::>s allowilllce, 
nnd old ag p b nrm , can only be safely guaran- 
Ìl. .d bJ in titutions deJ.lin
 with a large number 
of members. Tbe second and tbird caUSl; of 
failure ha\ c frequently beeu commented on by 
st \t: tical \\ riters, "ho have pointed out the 
errors of thc tabks used by friendly societic
- 
t-tble;:> \. hich are for the most part t.ll"eu up by 
the society at. haphazard, and u
e(l merd) 
because tbey have been used by some othcr 
society, without any regard to the pecial 
circumstances of the case tl. \\ hich they are 
applied. Xot merely are the r.ltc
 charged 
often insufficient, but they are frequent!,:. in- 
equitable. The mauager
 of the socicty fix 
upon a premium for an aL,surance without data. 
and "ithout rla
Oll, )Ir. Tidd l)ratt, gÏ\ in
 
evidencc bchre a committee of the House òf 
Coml un
 in 11:,53, dechred that the tables of 
a \ el') largc majority of frilndl.} societies are 
nc\ er cert
.ied by .Ill actuary; an
l further. that 
mort" than one half of the ordillnry benefit ::00- 
cicties like to have. and \\ill ha\e. one single 
rate of pa.} ment for all pCrSl.!lJ. The) do 
L t uuderstand onc n.au':) paying 
o mueh 
a Jear according to the a
e a which he in- 
sures, aud another man's pa) inó 
o much m"lc 
or less, aecoróillg to the abe at which he in- 
SUI"L 
The fourth c lu::,e of failnrc is so plain as to 
requirc but littlc reruark. It is assuredlJ un- 
ncce
 ar
' to cu1arge on the fact that bcnefit 
socit:tirs arc frc4uently mined by unsI..il[ul or 
extraHlgant management. )Iany societies are 
1J"ncficial ouly to the publican at whose house 
the mcetil1!;s are held, 'lnd who. ill too many 
instances. IS thc only iutelligeut member. Òf 
latc YL
rs, certain societies. which ha\ c taken 
the n... .e and guise of friendly societies. but 
which are, in reality. speculative insurance 
offices of the 10\\ cst class, ha\ e appealed largcIy 
to the working classes. These societies ha\ e 
sccurcd an arll, Ie arca for their operations, 
they have e
t 'mshed a
encies in ever.,- I?art 
of the country, they ha\ e obtaiu
d a 
ulliclent 
uumbu of subscribcrs to 
:H' tl \,,111 a proner 
mera'!,. of h..alLh diad life j but t}.ny ha\-c f :.t 
the cìlicf allll oriKimù characteri::otic of friendly 
socictirCj. Thl' (.)pular Í<:
a f a frien J'y so- 
eiet
 i'l, that it is a broth,.rlil. d. a boc1 v ot mf'n 
united for thc purposc of brin.óul ó thei1: I .1. il''''S 


into a common fund, \\ hich C II on fund is 
to bc admini ter
d by commou r
reement or 
the memb"r:). lIo" fdr t his popular idea of a 
fripudly societ) has bf'eu rcawed by ordiuary 
beuefit clubs, it \\ ould be difficult to say j but. 
a ...ureùh, it b
 not been rCL1}i.:s d by some of 
the largest socletics (\\ ith the m( )t m'erwhelm- 
ingly philanthropic titles) throu6hout the ling- 
dome In such societic i, the member, poor, 
uneduc Ite I, unacquainted \\ ith 01 an(}ther, and 
incapablc of uui'1n, Lire cattert'l by thommuds 
0\ er the \\ hole face of the c\Juntry. The 
governing body, consisting at mo
t of some 
h.llf-dozt.ll iUlli\ iùudls, re&ide in a ceut rol spot, 
.md CXCl"( iSI all ab!Jlllt
 and uufettereù control 
o\'cr the funds. COllsider the tcmptL1tion to ex- 
traragauce dnd misl.ldu.1gemcnt ! 
And \\h
t does the gO\ernment, through 
)11'. Gl1dstone it:s Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
propose to do? By the biJI before the llou:oe, 1, 1 
the gO\ erument proposes to 
ive to the worliuCJ' 
classes tho:.c facilities fur the secure investmen 1 
of their money which the real friendly societies 
ha\e. in many cases, bcen un hlc to give, and I, ' 
\\ hich the real fricudly societics anù the so-called 
spcculative frieudly societies, ha\ e, in the vast 
majority of instances, failed to gi\ f'. The gO\ ern- 
lUcnt hd5 the nl.St area for" aut of \\ hich number- I ' 
less hone
t frieudly societies ha\-e fL1iled; and it is II ' 
removed from tho
e temptations to extravag.Lllce 
aud dishone:ot) which have ruined, or are ruin- 
ing, many largc 
ocieties. The means affordcd 
to the \\ orI..ing classes at preseut, are \\ holly 
inefficicnt. Thc large London assurance offices. 
nllilc thoroughly acc{.:I:.iblc to the upper and 
middle clLi":.es, have. s.t\c in one or two in- 
stances, declined to do business of sufficiently 
small amouut to he \\Ïthin the mea1l5 of thc ill- 
dustriou:s ho
t. Xor docs an allowance in cast' 
of sickue
s form p.nt of thc scheme of auy 
large London office. fhat the object \\ hich the 
go\cnunent has in \ ie\\, Í5 desirablc and casy of 
attainment, has brLn tcstified bJ m..u)" eminent 
writers on life assurance, ouc of \\ hom. after re- 
commending thr collection from the labourer of 
\\ ecl..ly or monthly premiulUs of one shillin
. or 
any multiple of onc shilling, for the purpo.,e of 

ecurin
 to him at death. or at an advanced 
periùd of life, 1\11 amount \ .\f} in
 \\ it h the en- 
trance age, sa>:s, 'In the h.mù::o of a paternal 
governmcnt, !tfe I
 mance, ou such a basi;;6 
mi,..ht be n"idc a national duty.u 
Of cour:," the bill has been ohjccted to and 
oppJsed. \. ery is c.LSily raised; dcmagogues 
in \\ ant of a tOpiC. ha\ 1 in1lated thcir lungs. and. 
impecuuious dircctol" of shaly societies ha\c 
uttered sole un bellows of admonition. What 
ar the objections to the measure? " That it 
\\ ill teach the peoplc to rely on the governmcnt 
rL1t11er than on thcir own exertiol1
" This is 
simply stark nOn
Ll1Sr Thc goverumcnt is not 
about to gÏ\ c a Lonus or a bounty to the 
peoplc ! It is nut abuut to f Ulni:.h them "itl& 
the mOlley \\ hich tl. y must pay beforc th,cy 
become bennfitpd. 11 merelv ollt.."'i thl III toe 
lilt nns of inve::.ting tIll ir p;cL\iu \\ith ab- 
sdu
e safety j th_ pre.Jliun s themsehl..s will 
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still havc to be earned by- the exertions of the 
assured. 
" That it will interfere with the rights of the 
people and curtail their freedom." rrhis, again, 
is stark nonsense. The people will not be 
I I compelled to insure with the government: 
which merely offer3 them one more mode of 
iuycsting t heir s
lVillgS, and leaves it to them- 
seh'cs to accept or reject the offer, 
" '1'hat the cost of the scheme will have to bc 
borne by the public at large, for the benefit of 
the few who avail themselves of it." 1I1ere 
wind! Thc expenses of the scheme will be 
cm"cred by the premiums, and will thus bc 
borne by thc assurcd, precisely as such expenses 
are always borne by the assureà in ordinary as- 
surance offices. 
"That the government will be exposcd to 
\'ari@us kinds of fraud, especially to fraud by 
I personation." This is a sounding point of objec- 
r tion, but one which Seems altogether groundless. 
In the first place, the temptation to frauù will 
be fm' less than in the Case of ordinary in- 
surance offices. The utmost amount that could 
be gained by fraud on the government, would be 
one hundred pounds; but a successful fmud on 
an ordinary assurance office might put several 
thousand rounds into the pockets of the perpe- 
trators. In eitlH'r case, extensive collusion and 
fine and delicate instruments ".ould be required 
to complete the fraud; and one hundred pounds 
I in possibility will not purchase extensive collu- 
sion, or fine and delicatc instruments. 
Fraud by personation lIas been largely talked 
of, but without much reason, If by persona- 
tion be meant the substitution of a health,y life 
for a diseased life on the first medical cxamina- 
tion, the post-office, to whose agcncy the carry- 
I ing out of the measure is entrusted, will have 
ample means of identifying the person whom it 
suhjects to medical examination with the person 
whom it intcnds to assure. If by personation 
I be meant a false representation of the death of 
some one whose life has been assured, it m3.Y hc 
answered that before a claim to a policy can be 
set up, somebody must be buried, and tlJat the 
dead man must, to the satisfaction of the post- 
office, be identified with the assurer, 
It has becn urged, and will doubtless bc urged 
again any llumbel' of times, that the postmasters 
are unfit for the work which is to be ent.rusted 
to them, and that they are not qualified to be life 
insurance agents. Perhaps the best reply to 
this objection, is, that the postmasters al'e at 
present, in a very large number of cases, agents 
to respectable assurance offices, and do more for 
those offices than they will be rcquired to do 
for the post-office. It is easy to perceive that 
the agency of the postmasters, aftel' the passing 
of the bill, ,rill be still more valuable to 
assurance offices than it is at present. The 
work entrusted to the postmasters by the post- 
, officr, ,rill be of the simplest kind, and will be 
analogous to work already performed by numbers 
of them. 
A further great grievance has been that the 
eft'eet of this measure will be to take from the 


friendly societies thc most profitable, and to 
leavc thcm only thc least profitable, part. of 
their business. This is not true. Every pari 
of the business of a friendly socicty with a 
sufficient arca, may be madc profitable. There 
is a law of sickncss as well as a law of mor- 
tality; and thc premiums for health insurance 
may be as fairly apportioned to the chances of 
sickness, as the premiums for lifc assurance are 
to the chances of death. 
The government will take away from the 
friendly societies, not that part of their business 
which is necessarily the most profitable, but 
that part of their business which enables them 
to conceal their insolvency for the longest period, 
and which for thc longest period facilitates a 
lavish and wasteful expenditure, 


" 


AT DAYBREAK. 


o DO not wake, fOl" so thou look'st most true, 
The veined lids have veiled thy glances wild, 
And thy pale c11ecks have caught the rosy hue 
Sleep gi\Tes a little child. 
Blight, and warm breath of spring, sweet food, and 
murderous bane, 
Oh, my lost love! when shall we meet again! 
Never again shall foot of mine 
Tread within 
I home of thine; 
Never again shall smile of thine 
Bless or blast a house of mine. 


Forgive me, sweet one, that I cannot bear 
The terrible fate thou \\ iIled'st. Blind despair, 
Making a hell of what was once my heart, 
Drives me before her, and so, sweet, we part. 
And yet I thank thee for those bitter blisses 
That once thou didst bestow-thy cruel kisses; 
And for the passionate words of love once spoken; 
And bless thee, bless thee, bless thee, with the heart 
thou'st broken! 
.Oh, little Agatha, daJ"l.: to me is the light 
That bids me lean thee! So, the dawn 
That grudges wretched souls these shrouding hours 
of night . 
And brings the sunshine baek to souls at ease, 
1Val.es shiveringly, and shivering sigh the trees. 
One kiss, 0 child! one more! now sleep, for I am 
gøne. 


WHEN I AM DE.\.D. 


BRIXG no flowers rare 
To deck my bed; 
The violets grow abovc . 
The hearts of those they lo\-e. 
Hang no garlands there 
'1'hen I am dead. 


:So wofnl human groan, 
Ko friends to weep; 
But where I'm lying low 
Let the soft f'pring winds Llow, 
And doves make lulling moan 
And coo me to my sleep. 


Lay no slone abo\ e 
My lond)" llead. 
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II 
\\ithin, hctud through the open window Sm .ing I ' 
-oh so s\\eetl). !-the Evening Hymn; 5U;J\ a 
(,.Ipital range of red-hriek houses. ." ith str t' I 
lIIullions and copillgs judiciously introduced 
\\ ith bd) -\\ indO\\i:, thrown out hcrc, and twi..ted 
ehimne)s pllt ('n therc. and with, in th(. middle. 
.L large handstJme e\ idently public huildillz, "ith 
hig doors and tho!,e finc old mediæ\ al hinO'u 
... hieh make bHeh a show, but "hieh are "not 
Ildrlicul.lrly u,>eful. Of a pa!>sing ru
tic, or, 
rathcr. semi-rustic, an a.q'rieult ural labourer \\ ith 
a marilime fla\ oUl'. 1 a!'k.ed what that (pointing 
to it) \\a,>. The person looked at })}c, for a mo- 
ment, seriousl), then grinned, and said" l'a\cr- 
sham." "Of COUrbf', Ilnow j but that," pointing 
again. A longer stare, thcn .. Hou
e9," was the 
reply. "Of courst', but that," \\ ilh an unmis- 
ta!..ahle forelillger. "<\.-ah!" -lon
 dra\\ n out 
sigh of relicf-" Institoot." The Albert In..ti- 
tute, well endnwed, wcll supported, well at- 
tended, well conducted. }'aversham's tribute to 
the memoIJ of the l)rince Consort, and a \ ery 
sensible tribute too. 
Dinner despatched, I found the landlord aw,lit- 
ing me in an open phaeton, and away \\e 
ped 
to the scene of the operations, some four milcs 
dibtant. Our passage through the strects \\as 
impeded hy the streams of people all pouring out 
in the one direction, old anrl )oun;r, \\omcn and 
children, all fnll of spirits. Sitting on the hox by 
the landlord, I had been wondering at t he per- 
petual shouts of laughter we occ.lsioned, at the 
ne\'er-failing roar of delight with which our ap- 
pemance-li!..e that of some popular aetor-" as 
greeted, and I was about to asl my companion 
for an c"{planation, \\ hen, turning- round f, ... an 
instant, 1 sa" a shock-headed ragged mdn 
bolemnly trotting b) the side of our h-'IP, to 
\\ hieh he was holdin
 \\ith one hand. "" h,/s 
)"our friend?" I asled thc landlorJ. u Oh !" 
.1id 
he, "it hout tumin
, "'tis only Buzz
 njll
 !" 
nein
 to my shame ignorant of this eclebrit
, I 
"as compelled to press the question further, and 
then lcarned HI at BlIzz
 Billy \\as the "SOfl
," 
the omaJhaun, in plain English the idiot, of tile 
town. who, like most idiots, h'ld a certain amount 
of nous \\ hieh fitted him for" ork which no one 
else ca.'cd to do, and that he was attaehd as 
our retainer to hol,( the horse and look aftf'r 
the trap \\ hilc \\ e \\ ere further afield. with 
the certainty that no amount of excite ncnt 
could bcguile him from his dutr. \\ hieh result, 
on such an occasion, could not have been 
prcdieatcd of an)- othcr male in Fa\ersham. \s 
running footman l
uzz) Billy dic,c1mrgcd his 
duties well, dish'ibuting slaps of the head 
among the b()
s \\ith great impartialit
.. \\ith a 
band about the size and colour of a shoulder 
of mutton, im ari.lbly meeting all SU;,!;cst ions 
of a "lift" \\ ith the sarcastic rcmar!.., .. Get 
'long wi' 'ee. They wouldn't let me ride, much 
less sueh as YOU !" 
A" we rod
 alon" I learned from the land:JrJ 
that the night's pr

ecdings had been ori i Ited 
by a gentleman, the proprietor of c", .- 
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Cbarlee J>lckenL] 


Lay no 5titlin
 tombstone there; 
The ftowers will 
r)ring up thick and rair; 
The \ iolets lo\'e 
TL . earl
' dead. 


A
S \ULT A
D llATT.I:RY. 


" lL\! ha!" 
aid he, with a sardonic laugh. 
.. What do ) ou mean?" I askcd, imlign.mtl). 
"Ha. ha!" repcated hc. more sardonicall
 
than before j .. it's a lloa"{ j" and then he roared 
.\\ ith delight. U lIe" \\ as thc booking-clerk at 
the Fa\ ersham raih, ay station, "I" \\ as a pas- 
senger just alighted and inquiring whether there 
would be an) specialretum trains to London, and 
U it" was a paragraph ahout a night attack by \ 0- 
lunteers, which had appeared in the ncwspapers. 
Now, though a hoax in ibclf is a most delight. 
ful thing, requiring great subtlety of wit to in- 
,"cnt, and great delicacy of humour to carry 
through. 
till, when after trm elling more than 
fift)" miles, at great trouble and inconvenience, for 
I a special object, 
'ou find you have mistaken an 
asininc bray for the gf'nuine bugle-call" ou are apt 
to be anno)"ed. So I was beginning to "ax \'CQ 
wroth,and to feel an
ihing but pleasant I) disposed 
to\\ ards }'a\ er
ham, its volunteers, 10callJOpula- 
tion, railwa
.., and belongings in general, "hen I 
was accosted by the station-lIIa.ster, from \\ hom 
J leamcd that, though the numbers en
a
ed 
would not be so large as bad been stated in the 
newspaper paragraph, the night attack would 
certainly be made, that from the condition and 
dlill of the men the operation \\ ould probabl)" be 
"cry creditably calTied out, and that, though 
there were no special return trains to London 
- indeed, I seemed to be the only stranger in the 
place-there was a capital hotel where I should 
be taken cxcellent care of. 
I found the hotel, forming onc side of the quecr 
little market square, and immediatel)" confronting 
thc lopsidcd little town-hall, with its big-faced 
clock and its supporting pillars forming a littlc 
arcade, in which, probably, the merchants of 
}'a\'ersham mo
t do eongregatc. I found the 
landlord astonished at the idca of a stran:rer 
coming so far to sec so little, but, undoubtedly, 
delighted at the chancc of driying me in an 
open trap to the scene of action, and of bc- 
holding the militar)" display. I ordered my 
dinner, and I set out to do Favcrsham. Basil) 
clonc! Such quaint, old-fashioned, gable-ended 
houses, mth all their woodworl 11e\\ ly grained, 
with plate-glass substituted for the old diamond 
panes, with the date of crection. in many cases, 
neatlr picked out as somcthing to be proud of; 
and with a perpetual current of business pouring 
into them, be-,peakillg tradc and prosperjt
. j 
such clean broad triml)"-lept strects, stretching 
here awa
 into n plca
ant countr
. there awa)" to 
nc\\ red-brick buildings, 
u?,,;cstive of bene\olent 
I to\\ nsfoll and hea,) legacic
; such a charm in,; 
old church, "ith a singular spire springing from 
a curious arch; such a pieturf''''1ue schoolhouse 
clo..e by, \\ ith such a ringing, fr('<;h, girlish, oice 
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Po\\ del' mills in the neigbbourhood, who, at his 
own cost, had raised among his own workmen two 
batteries of artillery, numbering one hundred 
and twentJ men, who are provided by him with 
uniform and accoutrements, whose expenses are 
paid, and from whose wages hc never mah.es any 
deductiou when drills, gun-practice, and military 
evolutions call them from theÜ' regular worh.. 
These art illerymen, constituting the Secoud Kent 
Artillery V olunt('
rs, were reckoned among i he 
crack corps of the county, and of this I lmd an 
opportunity presently of judging, as we drove 
lJast the grounds of their founder, who Ü, also 
their majOl', where they werc drawn up in line-as 
well-built, trim, well-equipped a body of men as 
one could wish to see. These were the repelling 
force; the attacking body, consisting of the 
Sheerness Dock)ard Battalion, had preceded us, 
and we could occasionally catch the refrain of a 
tune pla3 ed by their band far ahead. By this 
time a bright clear 1ll00U Lad risen, the air \\ as 
fresh and frosty, and the ground firm and in 
capital marching conùition; the road was filled 
with pedestrians, all chatting and laughing, with 
here and there a stra)' horseman, or a chaise-cart, 
or a van laden ,,'ith company. If there had been 
sunlight and dust, and hundreds more vehicles, it 
would have lookcd rather lil
e the road to the 
Derby; as it was, it dimly resembled the out- 
skirts of a country fair. At last we began to 
approach om destination; the horse and chaise 
were left in Bnzzy Billy's charge-; and we pro- 
ceeded on foot across a marshy piece of ground to 
a big barn, the battery about to be as
aulted. A 
little inspection showed that this big hal'll was 
surrounded by a ditch, that it had heavy earth- 
works, and that through the embrasures loomed 
suspiciously the muzzles of two twenty-four- 
pounder guns. Its occupants had not yet arrived, 
so we followed the fortunes of tlle enemy, and 
pursued our wa)' across the marsh-gronnd until 
we came to Ore Crcek, in "Which lay the three 
little ship-launch gunuoats, under cover of whose 
fire the attack was to be made. The scene was 
a stran
e oue; to the left, aground like a 
stranded whale, stood the hull of a brif;, now 
used as the coast-guard statiou, and tenanted br 
the chief boatman, who, with his family and 
friends, was calmly standing in the bows amI 
watching the operations. From the shore, gun 
detachments, all plainly visible in the moonlight, 
were embarking to board the gUllLoats under the 
lee of the coast-guard ship; thc commander of 
the attacking force was silently mustering his 
men, dealiub' out to them their ammunition, and 
givinf,' them their final instructions. A knot of 
the local population, principally boJ-s and women 
(the majority were up at the hattel'J-), stood by 
in excitement which uordered very closely on 
trcpidation; far out to the left one could perceive 
the track of the little Ri\'er S"\\ale, and the 
twinkling lights of the Isle of Sheppey; while the 
horizon on the left was cut by the black spars of 
II a collier brig, curiously suggestive of 3-ard-arm 
i I execution, and of immedia te readiness for the 


reception of those smugglers who once abound cd 
in these parts, and of whose exploits Thomas 
lngoldsby has been the pleasantest narrator. II 
.While the glUl detachments were silently steal. 
ing towards the gunboats, which, mastless, black, 
immobile, lay like three porpoises floating side by 
side in the creek, the attacking fO'rcc having been 
properly rested, were d.Ì\'ided into two parties: I 
one to advance against the battery in front: the 
other to harass it in flank. All seemed to pro- 
mise well fot' the onslaught; when, far away in I I 
the direction of the batter)' was seen a flash, 
followed by a tremendous roar" hich woke all. I' 
the echoes of the lleighbourhood; the invaded 
were on the look-out, and had commcnced the 
action. :Forthwith the gunboats came to the 
support of their men, and one after another 
the little six-pounders blazed away with an unin- 
tcrmittent fury which spoke admirably for the 
manner in which they were served. Under their 
cover the two portions of the attackiug force 
advanced, firing volleys upon the supports of 
the defenders, who were promptly called out. 
So admirably,\' as all this done, that it gave one 
(I should thinh.) a very fair notion of real warfare; 
the roar of the guns and the rattle of the smaIl- 
arms were incessant; through the thick clouds 
of smoke which rolled over the marshes came 
hoarse words of command, all cnding iil that 
peculiar bellow which ought to couvey a great 
deal to the soldier, as it is utterly unintelligible 
to the civiliau; happily there were no gro
1.DS 
of the wounùed, the substitute being the faint 
shrieks and Lar'-bless-me's of the female portion 
of the spectators, At firsI-, the attacking party 
carried aU before it, and when it arrived at the 
battery, beat off the supports, swarmed 
nto the 
ditch, through the embrasures, and up Illto the 
battery itself, to find the enemy retreated and 
the guns spiked, TIut, having learned from a 
prescient bystander that it was not at all unlikely 
a reverse would take place, I made my way by 
a détour to the top of a hilJ, where I passed the 
retreated Kent Artillery Volunteers comfortably 
ensconced behind a masked battery, hidden, like 
Tenn
-son's Talking Oak, "to the knees in fern," 
and awaiting the advent of the invaders, who, by 
thi:; time, had left the captured battery and were 
pursuing their successful career. 
These devoted youths ad,-anced until they 
were very unpleasantly licar the covered muzzles 
of the guns, ,;hen they were received ,,"ith a 
salvo ",hich, had the guns been shotted, cer- 
tainly would ha\ e finished the attaching force. I 
They wavereù, halted, and then at word of I 
command executed a strategic movement of 
relr",l; wbieh, in plain English, looked very . 
like running away. Then the invaded ran aftcr I 
them; then the invaded's supports fired after 
them; theu the retreating attackers faced about I 
and fired on the advancing repellers; then the I 
gunboats began to boom again, thc battery gUllS 
be O '<ln to blaze away at the gunboats, and the 
pe
plc \',ho were runniLg away, ran away a little, 
turned round anù fired, anù the pe.Jple who were 
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Ch&r' r: ^kf'n-.] 


1'1 lllilU'" af. L' th .1, r.d! fU1"\\ ....d a little and fir( 1; 
and 
 ) (J11, with a p Ip t\'tÜ rL..ring, and shouting, 
f"d runniu1', untL. the a H :",01"'" bad been beaten 
off, and we'. IlJI' t'l tl) In., 
 rNircd to thf'ir 
gunbo"+ , tI'ld .0 b in full .
il ùo n 01"" Cn,cI... 
1\0\\, did UIf' nal popuJ ';t>n, finding tht,) 
"I IC neither h nc d nor aLL no. blo. 'I}>, as 
I (,f tilt III "';perted, 1'...l'C .. e t l . trl 1 
f;lm 
under which dnrir the attacl the) .....d luboul ed, 
nud shout gr. t . houts and ro. of 1 , I.teh 
K nt: 1 hU1
r ern alone g;. . v nt to a...d of 
np}>l. ".,1 to búth })m.tic I enr''1t1' .:. 
o\\, aid th... 
Ï1Wld reUnl from the Cr....k, and !-."\'I." b
 
tl :r f I n'll pre ence t ht tl. l hn 1 u' .\Íled 
8\\ay; and now did the
 nnd tht' repellel both 
b. me" It"+ grimy nud sulphurous. melling, fra- 
tf'rnis ' and march bacI.. in amity to }'Q\cr.,ham, 
"here, ill the 3'ìsemblr-J )oms, at .he e'l:pen5C of 
tl gruerlJUS major, "as set fUlth 
 
l'edt repast 
Lf be!'f m,d bread and bet r, "hich \..1.'3 freely and 
immedi3 ' ", þitchnd into b)' all prec,
llt; and then 
thcre \\. ) hlUClt in+clchange of opinions On the 
night's Vo( rk, of h01I11Jy joles and ple
all
 ball- 
trrin 1, n . full mouth and sharp appetit 'would 
1 f'1"III11. Xo\\. did I rcturn to thc coffee-room of 
tI.c hotd, aud fini::.h lU) 11''''ht's ad\f'ntn... \\ith a 
glr of gr('g, and a. dw f \\ It h ::ouch a 
l eUI1t,ll '"11 
thc chcclJ honcst qu,lÍut old :Engli"J,. aloffic"r 
as it had 11C\ er been m
 good luck 1 1. h fore, 
and as I had hitherto belie\ pd" onl} 10 be 
found in the nautical noycls of Cü,pto.1in 'tunp1. 
The night attack at Fa\l.rsham \\
 r'"lod 
thing, \\ell..vnc"i\.cd, ablr plaml(,d, \H,:l...arried 
out. All dlill and no amust,......nt 111<1 1 Jack 
(or all
bodj else) a dull ,.:>lu.J.tc{'. }'I) read 
\\e mu
t Ic.mJ to .,pcB, but to b. .1\\1) 8 at 
spelling, e\eu m \\en.ds of fOllr dlll,",I""" ,,"ould 
be a drear\ Ü'.,I... The fOl"ll1u.tion o. fOUl , the 
marching in Sf'ctiOHS and subdivkiUlJ t1le ma- 
nual and platoon, the judging distahf' drill. &c., 
arc all admirable initia'ory t....err;.. hill, to 
keep intert.
t alive ill the men, to I In c ,.v-me- 
thing lil.e a fr cinat iOll ruund th
 l..h
\lll you 
mu:;t gi\e tL .\1 SlJmcthillg morc tlh41l thi::.. 1,lÍs 
)]ucthing morc 

 to be fow1d in 1 i'-.iodil.a" u;- 
Vle\\ s, in out-c.uu}>ing, in sham-fiõ:)ht În h a 
sl)ccial mallæm re & is herd recorde( \H that 
\\ as done at :F"yersltam was all lfilllia"ure 
calc, but the \\ ell-arranged pro.J \..iJllm was 
l.c pt to the letter, Hud "'&, carri I Ulrl with 
,nl sucec . 
Iar it bc the prrl"" . I larger 
oper .: 1ns of lil.e I..illd ! 


D U,ISll LU
IIKAnl F". 


.A1.L is not darI..ness ill the 1\ 01 LL, c.cher 
ntn splle1ÏoHy or intellecluall,). Tho (!'
nial 
and hÜl1iant bummelS of Scandinavia. find their 
palallcl in the bright and cner
tic 
ellins ( I thc 
l'f'oplc. Linllr-lls. the 
\Yedt', \\ ill 1'\ er he a 
("!armed l1d.D1e for all \\'L') 10\ and 1dmilC the 
\ (, s of l,nture, I'i:. l1')t so DUW. . AI,. ago 
Uu + \Ii B.....m.... 11.. 15. in \.:..: .fu li::.h 
tin .. 10l.. U'i by . pri '1110, I ell, the 
D i h .:u' l _,'r , I c mbm d 1'. ' .lud 
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Jl1tre than th_ 
lr(. gth of C no\a, \,itla a 
S Iblimity "hie'! the Itallall ne er altaiued, 
The 
ïebuhrs, father and son, one an adopted, 
the othcr a l1ati\e Dane, ha\
 achieved a world- 
\\ ide reput tion. 
The e.u'ly Danish "titers arc 80 picturebque 
..lUd W'iOld that tl'ey furm a special literature 
by thCblS I v ; \\!' \.. ill now, thfrefol e, solely 
...lance at a few of the modern autholJ. The 
D;t...tish poel" b( -t worth mentioning in the 
lItter portil)n of the eig l lt.....:nth century alC 
1:\ aId, J3aggcwen, and ,re I. The first, 0.111 
admircr and a pupil of h.10pS od.., led a life of 
C0115to.1nt CrO&5 8 and eontral ieties. }'ond of 
good cheer but witLout a pi nny in the worlù, 
full of enthusiasm but depre d by mcJanchol}, 
he e,-cited hiu,;:)clf b) reading UobinsOll Crusoe, 
and h d no means of tra\ eHin!:;". Ile enli::.tul for 
a soldier, bUL could 110t rise beyond the ranls. 
"ïth great difficulty his family purchased his 
discLarge, and he then fdl in love with a girl 
who man-ied allotL",r suitor. He consoled him- 
self with poetry, \\ hich "as his real \ ocation. 
Aftcr a vel') moderate drama. called \.d"IU and 
L\.C, he "rote, in 17iO, Rolf hrage, "hich 
\\ as the first nLltional tragcdy possc
sed by 
Denmarl.. but ,\ hO::.e 'merit \\ as scarcely ap- II 
prcciated, His drama, Balder, was more success- 
ful; but, \\ it h hi;:, usual untoward ill-luck, his 
cIr\ cr comedies. thc Brutal Claqucur, IIarlc- 
quin P "h.iot, and :Maids and Bachelors, obtained 
small applau<;e uutil after his de.lth. His 
reputation " a Danish cIa sic, rc;:)1::, on his IYl ic 
and religious poetrv, "Lile his name has bl\.ll 
l'cndered permdllcnt1y popular by the po.1triotic 
5 c mg, "hich may be loosely rcndcred : 
King Christian stood at the foot of the m .t. 
The whirh\ind round him blew. 
lIe \\birle,l his S\\01.1, and the heads of the Gdb'i 
From their shoultlers in numben fl w. 
The \\ hirh\ ind rüarcll, the smoke aro=oe, 
;-.till fla"bed hi" sword on high; 
Cleaving each belm
t. it left Dot tbe ti. . 
To utter one d
 ing cry. 
.. lIell}! belp 
., they edell. .' úeape by fiJóht 
Who ('an, from 'I:mghtcr! In vain 
"r,. 8tru lJt> to stem by (JUl. str
 1 0 th, the mióbt 
Of Christian, the valoroJ8 Dane." 
The 
allant scam fill i here celebrated ratilCr 
than h..irng Christian till Fourth; for maritime 
power has beeu the idol of tI Danes ever sincc 
Bi..hop Absalom, in ]1-;1-, t')ok the command of 
tire hundred Danish \1 sels. 
As a complt.te contrast to Ewald, B3
O'CS(,ll 
(who died in 18:W) could l'eply affirmativcl\ to 
TaUeyrand'g favourite que
tion to young diplo- 
matists, " Are you lucky, sir!"' Beginning- life as 
a copyist, he obtained first a scholarship, and then 
a professorship in the universitv. He became 
uircctor of the Copenhagen The e, nnd set up 
as a tl'a\cller ill France nnd German\"'. Al- 
though he was the man of hls da
, it i", dõubtCul 
\\hcthc- he "ill be the man of to-morro,",. 
Vapid idylls will llardl
 c"rll hin. down t 
postf'ri t " an: mOl. than t\Tenty volumu o. 
correctly \\ ritlen \ <.rse ..ud pl.t, e pubLhcd by 
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I his two sons after his death. He partook 
lar
elv of the satirical vein whieh eharacterises 
V òltalrr, Wieland, and Sterne. He was a viru- 
lent opponent of the romanticism which was 
then invading literary Denmark, and ridiculed, 
ill his Playful Stories, the ancient Scaudi- 
II navian traditions. Notwithstanding which, he 
described in inflated style the massacres of the 
first French revolution, which he witnessed. 
li on the first of January, 1795, he wrote, "1Yhat 
a heavy-laden waggon has this night crossed 
the threshold of eternity! I renlained up till 
I midnight, in order to behold the curtain fall 
on the terrible spectacle of the year 1794, and 
II I think I can still hear the crash of the gates 
closing behind its wheels, and the gl'ound re- 
I sounding at the fall of its heavy load of dead 
I bodies. ,Yhilst hell triumphed, hea\'ell wept; 
and the tears which fell from the eyes of the 
: I Genius of Humanity lmd nearly extinguished 
the bonfires of the demons. Suddenly, the 
devils burst forth into peals of despairing 
laufl'hter, in the presence of the corpse of 
Robespierre himself, and the angels ceased to 
I weep. .When all \ras over, the Genius of 
Humanity exclaimed, '.Let Ahrimanes repose 
, I at last..'" 
: , I 'Vessel, born in Norway, but educated in 
Denmark, led an irregulal' and po-rerty-stricken 
life as teacher, translator of French pieces for 
I the theatre, and journalist. He wrote COt' a 
magazine called Your Servant Otiosis, stories 
'I in verse, which are still read with pleasure. 
: I In his Lo\-e ,Yithout Stockings, he gaily 
})arodied the long tirades and Alexandrines of 
the French classical drama, at. the same time 
I I that he profited by it to polish his style and 
I I his versification. The plot of his burlesque is 
II this. A journeyman tailor is in Im'e with 
Grethe, a fat merry girl who eats raw ham 
and pickled herring. During his absence, a 
rival arri\-es. Grethe has a confidante who 
treats her like a queen, and only addresses her 
in pompous hexameters. 'l'he rival also Las a 
confidant who calls him "lord." The journeyr 
man tailor, on his return, wishes to marry 
Grethe. But there is one grand obstacle; he 
has no stockings to go to church in. At this 
sad announcement, the heroine faints. Unfor- 
tunately, the confidante, who always has her wits 
about her, advises the 'lm-ing tailor t<9' steal a 
pair of stockinO's from his rival. He follows 
the evil counse1, and returns in triumph to his 
princess, who receives him like a conqueror. 
: I But the theft is discovered. The lover kills 
himself, refusing to survive his disgrace. 
'he 
lady kills herself, refusing to live without him. 
I' The rival kills himself, because he stilJ loves 
, I Grethe; and thc two confidants, out of sheer 
ennui, kill themselves because there will be no 
more confidences for them to receive. 
The subsequent epoch is completely filled by 
<E!Jlenschläger's celebrity. His death took 
place so recently as 1he 21st of January, 1850. 
.Hc was born. in 177Ð, at Fredericksburg, a 
royal residence neal' Copenhagen. of which his 
father was steward. He was originally intended 
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for the navy. but the intention failed to take 
effect. He appeared without success on the 
Copenhagen stage, entered the university, and 
eighteen months afterwards passed his exam i- 
nati
ns in philology and philosoph.v. He then 
published a volume of poetry on subjects taken 
from the Scandinavian :Mythology, which at- 
tracted considerable attention. Travels which 
he made, with government assistance, ga\'e him 
an opportunity of describing France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. His patrons succeeded 
in obbil1ing for him the professorship of Æst hc. 
tics (Polite Literature), which he held until his 
death. In this capacity, his society was much 
courted by literary tra\'ellers. In 1818, he was 
appointed member of the Academic Senate, and 
Chevalier of the Order of the Danebrog. 
<Ehlensehläger produced more than thirt, suc- 
cessful pieces for the theatre, and, for sèvcral 
.vears, filled the office of co-director of the 
Copenhagen Theatre Royal. His heroic and epic 
poems, The death of Balder, Hrolf Krake, and 
'I'he Gods of the North, were less popular with 
his countrymen than his dramas. Among his 
numerous productions may be cited, Hakon Jar!, 
a picture of the struggle between Christianit.y 
and Odinism; Palnatoke, a famous Sea-king of 
1 he tenth century; Axel and Val borg, a cele- 
brated middle..age legend; and Socrates, the 
last scene of which <Ehlenschläger had read to 
him on his death-bed. These grave productions 
were diversified bya sprinkling of lightcr lucubra- 
tions-comedies, operas, and fantastic sketches. 
'l'he following-the Punishment of Cowardice 
-is from l1Ïs Gods of the North: 
"Loki and his companions followed the god 
Thor, and they arrived all together before 
Helheim (the abode of Hela or Death), Thor 
knocked at the gatcs with his magic lance; they 
opened, aud the god and his suite entered into 
the kingdom of shadows. 
" They passed through numerous and winding 
vaults. 'l'heir footsteps proùuced a muffled 
sound, and a thousand echoes repeated the noise 
of their arms. 
':.J\Jter tra-rersiug innumerable galleries, they 
reaê11ed a sort of passage so narrow and so low 
that the.v ",el'e obliged to stoop and march in 
single file, At the extremity of this passage, 
they pcrceivcd a vast. circular grotto, lined with 
hewn stone, and dimly lighted. 
"In it, there sat along the walls in sevcral 
rows, men with pale and li-rid countenances. 
trembling in e,'ery limb. A cold sweat streamed 
down their foreheads. They were wrapped in 
winding-shcets fastened round their loins by 
serpents. 
"In a recess of the ca-rcrn was a throne 
built up of human bones, on which sat Hela, the 
queen of the dead. Half black. half white, she 
regarded the funeral assembly wit.h meIlHcing 
looks. 
rc Her crown was composed of skulls. In hcr 
right hand, by way of sceptre, shc held an im- 
mense thigh-bone, still damp with corruption, 
freshly torn from a skeleton, and bleached in the 
moonbeams. 
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.. A cadaverous odoUl" pen adcd the place. 
ThL :lcl1cc" as only interrupted by t be sir-lis 
.lUd g.oans \\ hieh, from time to tillie', escaped 
from the dClul. Three tOl'chf' I placed ill the 
middle of the grotto, and gllanlcll by three 
slelctons armed from head to luot, cnst a faint 
blui"h light round. The hOrrOl"S and the agony 
of death \Hre e\ery\\here perceptible; but no- 
\',1H're \\ as a drop of blood to hc scen. 
"Thor, with a smile of di
dain on his lips, 
stepped fornard, amI said to the dead mcn who 
\\ ere 
huddcring \\ ith feal', 'Cowards, pusillani- 
mous wretches, remain in your tormcnts to all 
eternity. }Iay your lot be that of e\'ery man 
,,"ho has Dot the courage to fullO\v me !' 
" · Contemptible creaturcs! You \\ ere afraid 
of \\ lJunds and deat h, and now Uela makes you 
slIf1'et. endless tortures. 1 uu never dared to 
show yoursclres in the eomb,tts where beroes 
mea
llrc lance \\ ith lauee, You lived, only to 
tremble. 1'remble then f'ternally !' 
U .Approaching Ucla, Thor continuell, '11ale 
woman, your punishments are just; hut do not 
supposc that I am come to pay JOU bomage. I 
ha\ e lost my way. Tell me, if you know, 
\\ hither to direct my steps in order to reach the 
domains of King U tgarde.' 
" rùintin
 "ith her finger to the issue of the 
grotto, UCla replied in a sepulchral voice, 
· Behold your wad; quit my sombre dwelling; 

 .our brilliant healt h and strength offend my 
sIght,' " 
H must be confessed that this reads not un- 
like .\Jonzo the lka\e and the Fail' Imogene, in 
which" the worms they crept in, amI the \\ orms 
they crept out, and did something or other his 
temples about;" nor is it surprising that its 
authur should be attacked by Baggcsen. the 

ntagolli:,t of romanticism; aU of \\ Illeh did not 
prevcnt CEhlcnschliiger from becoming a great 
f:n-ourite \\ ith the Danish public. 
Heiberg probably on es the greatel' part of 
his reputation to his iutroduction of the Vaudc- 
ville to Danish theatrical literature j but hc has 
1\1"0 prO\ cd his strength in criticism, philosophy, 
lyric poetry, and the drama. One of his first 
piece3, The Potter (ISH), cleverly illustrates 
nc of the most "ide-spread superstItions of the 
middle ages. A potter, 'Walter, is puffed up 
\\ ith ideas of grandeur, and falls in with a 
diabolical friend, 1!lf, \\ ho, on the principle of 
U Sct a be
gar on horseback, and he'll rule to 
the de\il," supplies him "ith twice as much 
nloney as snffices to min him. Waltcr, suddenly 
e1.l"icLcd, gives \\ ay to unboundeù ð.trava
anee, 
umil at la
t, poor and" retched, he is drinn to 
'-cek afresh, the as
ist:lnee of his treacherous 
pun eyor. 
t< 
\.h! it's you, 'Yalter?" says Ulf, "itL 
fcigncd snrprise. "How arc matters going 
"ith vou ?" 
H thank. you; only SO-f'}." 
H "-hat do you mean? Do you want for 
an) thing? 
,see. I guess you ha\ c spent all 
) our moncy ? 
" I ha\ e, hut I don't" ish for an.y more." 
"hy, then, did )OU come to thIs plaec:" 


U I \\ ill tell you the truth. I did 1(,.1\<< "ith 
the intention of again h.wing reCf'llr. e to ) our 
treasures. But in the mid
t of thc .: mounl ains 
I found Ih)sclf so secluded from the "Olld, that 
I fOl"bot every e,u thly desire; and \\ hen at the 
hoUl' of midnight I beheld thc waterfall glitt 'r- 
ing in the moonlight, it :,eemed as if I should be 
committing a crime against 1Im\ en WCle I to 
take your money.1I 
"WIldt nonsense you are talking! Whdt 
eOl1l1f''\.ion is there bctwecn the waterfall, mill- 
night. the moon, and my money;oll 
U You are right, but such was my impres
 
sion. " 
" I am VCl'y glad you came to that con('lu
ion, 
bccause I have nothing to gÏ\ e you to-day." 
"You havc nothing to give me;o" 
" Absolutely nothing. 
ry ma!>ter fouud out 
that I had taken several thousal1(1 ducats. lie 
depri\ ed me of the managemcnt of his treasures, 
and not a crown now passes through my hands. 
It seems ;'OU led a jolly Iif
 in the capital. I just 
no\\ met a person beionglllg to the COUI t, "ho 
told me that he once saw you passing through 
thc streets in company ",it h your" ifc, and sur- 
rounded by such a crowd of valets that he took 
you for one of the leading ministers." 
U Heally !" 
.. lIe then told me vou had gi\-Cll such a eril- 
liant ball that he had 
called the ling':) attcntion 
to it." 
U Is it possible !" 
U And he has 110 doubt t11at, in consideration 
of 
our splendid style of living, 
ou \\ill be re- 
"anlf'd \\ ith letters of nobility." 
U How delighted my wife .Bridget would be if 
she could only hear you !" 
U I am told, in confidence, tint at your next 
maslcil hall it is the king's intention to he pre- 
sent. You have only to gi\"c the b:illne).t weel, 
and the \tholc of the eomt "ill be there." 
"What au honour! What a Lappines:.! Yes. 
ne,t week. As soon as I get back home, I "ill 
begin thc requisite arrangements. I will 
pare 
for nothing-but what am I talking" about? I 
have no more money!" 
.. .Ah! I forgot. That makes aU the diffe- 
rence." 
U What is to be done:" 
U Give up the scheme." 
H Im
ossiblc. If you eould ouly, just fOI' this 
Ollce, procure me ß few dueats-" 
U I cannot; and even if I could give JOU fh e 
thou
and ducats. it would not be sufficient for 
the oeea!>ion. 
o, gi\c up the scheme. 
dl 
) our house aud furniture, and betake) ourself to 
your former trade." 
"But what \\illthe ling say? What will t! c 
court say?" 
U They \\ ill say that the potlcr's fortune \\ cnt 
up like a rocket and came down like its sticl." 
" 
o, no; I should be disgraced for cvcr. I 
must find some means of getting out of tl." 
difficulty." 
.. Listen. my friend; I think I still c.!n 
1('lp 
you if you will strietly follow my dace 
t iOllS." 
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"Tell me, 0 tell me, dear 
It-. Vlf; y u lla,e' Hi
 1111/ ["u\' tore i
 II ,nUl. 
"'d. MJription of 
only to say the word, and I obev." art 
 Ilf" in lb.I.'". Hi" O. T. 
'" .In a' tr
eíivr 
"Verv \\eH. I will now Leonfe.:> tha
 I IJienre 0: D.mish life and buùse: /J( M Mcn in 
lla\'c the good luck to pos;:,ess, not only a few the 
 ' "'lJ
 ofli"unen, TaL the foll,Hving- sW11plr 
. "'fctched bags of duc:1ts, but more money than of] .' ...I.
 Ie_ 
you could spend in aU the rest of your daJs, .. nra..d" ..Ima i:., n

y old; sIll.. ,u;1.kl. 1 
were you to live rs long as :Methusalem and an as "110.. -white hair, but her eyes arc bright 
as magnificently as Solomon. :My master has and miltì. f.he tells the most charming tales, 
granted me permission to dispose of tIlis an j ..lit' \, I 1"S a silken dress with large flO\\ers, 
money as I pleasr, with the condition that it wh Il ]11 ' ,a rustling sound as it f'Tazes aO'1,inst 
can be given only to those who will invoke my t}] \rull Orandmamma knows a great deal; 
master." , t h r('a::.ulI '" that she has lived a long- time, long 
"Is that a'l? Go on. ,rho is 
 our be:urr pal1" aud mamma, t1Jat is cert111l, Grand- 
master f" h], Ilm:t },.l a book of e:mtidcs "ith a silver 
"You know very well: the proprie 1 the clr...p. alll
 
!.r' is often re
ding in that bool;:, In 
.mines, It is an honom- for you to be }x:tronibLd the J1,ic1d;,' of i he volume there is a rose, flattencd 
by 1Jim, for he is a pf....son of dist.inction and anJ rlri, d, "hieh is not so b antif111 as the roseb 
enormous wealth. He is always drcssrd in in t 11f' gla c . and yct grandmamma smiles llap- 
brilliant scarlet." pii;. ,\ hen 
l1e looks at it, and her eyes fill with 
"I have a horror of e\'erythin[; that is red in tear.. \\ h, does grandmamma gaze in this" ay 
clot.hing." Oll i he (I ripel flower in hcr book of canticles? 
" Get rid of your foolish prejudices. While lell "a f- to know? Every time that onc 
confiding in my master's power, and promising of ;'1', uelmal .ua's tears falls on the flower, its 
to serve him, you ought to s\ycar cternal haired ,stf' IIlU rrjc;p ; its colours resume their brightncss, I 
to his enemies." it fills t.hL I'lwmbcr with its perfume; find thc I 
"N aturally. But, my dear Ulf, if one of mv waU.:: (If th(" room fall, as if they \H.I"e floating 
friends should be one of his cnemies?" " dOl!('
. m)(l aU m'Olmd grandmamma stretches 
" A wretched consideration." the !!!'pen Rgnificcllt forest, ,,-hen' the SUll- 
., Granted. Go on," bc .11'" mal. their way between the foliage. At 
"Repeat after me, word for word, ",l]at 1 th". 1I10Illf'nt. gmndmamma is quite young; she 

ay :-1 hate light., and love darkncss." is a charming girl "ith light brown hair and 
"I cannot say that." frf'
h che('kE:, brilliant and beautiful; no ilo\....('r 
" In that case I cannot help you." is fl1iru'. By her side a young man is seated, 
"I will out with it: 1 hate light, and I 10\ e tall nd \ ell-made, who offers her a rose, and 
darkness." sh 11iJI'<: Urandmamma 110 longer smile
 in 
" I hate the brightness of the moon." thai" W
\\ -' J, indeed, her smile Í::. still the 
"But how pleasant moonlight is by night." sall1P.-Hf" gone. A thou:-;and visions and a 
" Pleasant or not, ,vhat does it matter?" t ho 11 1;,11 11(1 t] ughts Imrc bken Lis place. The 
"I hate the brightness of the moon." haJ.d...ol}lf' young man is gone; the rose is laid 
" I hate gay flowers." in til, bovj. of canticle"; gralldmaIJ1ma falls 
H I am particularly fond of flo\"ers, cspe- back ;Il L. large arm-chair; she looks at the II 
cially roses; but since you im,ist: I hate gay fad dIll e in the book. Gralldmamma is dead! 
flowers." " f'hp 'fa" laid in a black coffin, wrapped in a 
"I hate the blue sky." whire linen 
hroud, How beautiful she w
s! 
" Ah! that is too strong. ,Yhat can be more II,,!' ..\ e" \. ne closed, but every \niJìI
le !;ad 
beautiful than the deep blue sky?" di: appearu!. She lay at full length, ,vith a 
" Am I to keep my money p" smile em her lips, and adorned b
. her silver and 
"No, What does it signify what I think of venf'rablf' locks. No one was afraid to come 
the sky? It is a mat tel' of tastc: I hate the an.1 U'C the corpse; slw \niS still grandmamma, 
: 1 I blue sky." so 
 ood : nd so dearly beloyed. The book of 
In this ,\ay poor .Walter is led on to curse cantll ('f- .. d placed in the coffin, beneath IJCr 
mankind, virtue, and the Christiml religion, and he
(] "C+ was her wish_ The rose" as in the 
to invoke the Evil Spirit, and to pam1 JJÏs soul. bool \nd thcll they buried gra1lClmammu. On 
He walks off ,,-ith five hundred thousand ducats, he
: gr:l\"f'. close to th(' church wall, they planted 
and also with the anguish of remorse. His wife a 1'0 e hush, "hose roses waved in the" ind, and 
dies, his childrcn die. He returns to his seducer, said. II is pleasant to bathe in the dew and 
and offers to restorc the money; but all in vain. th mouübeams. If we are thc fairest flowers, 
Ulf causes him to be guardec(by demons, '\\ bile a fw'ndly Imnd ,,"ill come and gather us for the 
he goes in search of Satan, to fetch his prey, prettiest girl. Let us summon all our bright- 
But his daughter Rose, whom he belim'ed to be ne and an our perfume.' 
lost, obtains the protection of '1' it ani a, the queen 'uld fhc nightingale Ilea1'd what the roses 
! ' I of the fairies, ,,,ho rescues him from the powers sal(l; 
Ilcl h(' sang in honour of thc 1"ose which 
of darkness. the 
 oung 
'irl placed in her hook of c
lIt.icles, 
, I Andersen Jl:1S quite as much rigLt to claim keeping it f.lithfl111y until her once fresh cheeks 
: I the title of poet as of novelist and dramatic \Vel''' wrinlded,-It is so beautiful to liye in thc 
writer. He especially displays the nation
l men,fôl'ieg of the past !-And while the nightill- 

 ') sentiments of tmderness and family affection. gal p 
Pllg, the church organ intoned thc ha1'- 
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mUllio S I 1101:1 tb:Lt were in thL bool thrt Iny 
bell ït h th hrad of 11 B rir-HI, .nd tl e mot n 
But ... in nIl her spl ndour. 


A RE!\T IN A (,LOT D. 
h T\ I CY-FLvR ('II"I u.p.. 
f \1'T It I\ TIlP LA.('{'I D'OIITA." 
J'E.A V] l.o Llçd to c .n'l his lefter. we will 
follo"V (' lvcl t. as. \\ ilh vi"'Lrous stroh, he 
ru'\h d his li3ht bl)nt throu
h the c.lll,l watcr, 
leaving a long bright line of bubbll>s in Iii 
"akr ] h'l ed in hi hluc flannel shirt anù 
wh:t" trou erSt 1\ g bunch of r s nck 
jaumily in the side of his _tra\\-hal, th('re "as 
an air of IU.'1.IU . \ igour. and dash about him, to 
whieh hilt full bright eye and up-turned mOU:i- 
tache well contributed. And, as from tim(' to time 
he wonlrl rest on his OnTS. '" hilr his thin !Iliff 
cI a-.ed herwav alone. his brc cd .md manlyfaee 
Bnd e'\rflr sly \va'\ing hair made up a picture of 
wh.' \\( are proud to think is eminf'ntly Briti""h 
in its character. That is to "av. there was ahout 
him much of what indicated abundance of cou- 
rn/'Pe, no small proportion of personal stren
th, 
and a certain sort of reckles511e s, ,,!lieh ill a 
variety of situations in life is equivalent to 
power. 
To anv eve that \\atched him. as with :-.carcc 
an drart lÎr sent Ilis boat fOr\vRrd. while the 
l.,z.\ curl of smokl that I"O
(, from his short pipc 
inrlicatcd erlse, there \\ Juld have samcd one 
"ho was indulging in 1h(' very fullest cnjo'\'mrnt 
oJ a !lccne second to none in lìurope. YIJU Ilad 
but to look alonp- the lake itself to SE'f' the 
mo-.t 
orgeous picture of wooded islands and 
headl.n.ds ::;lowing in every tint of colour, from 
thc pure white of the nl f\rtdcr to the deep 
Eearlet of the San Giuseppe. with, in the distance, 
the !mow-capped Alp of the St. :Bemard, while 
al'ol1nd and close to the very water's eùge 
I pel red forth little villas, Iialf smothered in 
orange-blossoms. }'ar over the lale came their 
floatin1! perfumcs, as thoug-h to lend cnchant- 
m nt to each sen . and stoep the very soul in 
n delicious lnxurv. 
Now. as Cnhut felt the refreshing- breath of 
the gent Ic air t lu.t stirred the water, he \\ as CVu 
scions of a glOliou<: morning, and of something 

enerally grand in the sccne nbout him; ùm 
that was aU. He hall little romance-It. of 
t h(' })icturcsque-in his ndturt', If his eyu 
fell on tile lake, it was to fancy thC' cnjO}fficnt 
of clt:ßvin rr throug-h it as a swimmer; if hc 
tUrtl('c1 to\\ ards the Alps. it \\ kS tu imagine how 
toil
 Jme w')uld prove the a
ccnt hl.J\V deeply 
lay tht snow on the whr Is of t 
 dilir nce; 
ho\\ muny f n. beluw th .urfare \\ re buried 
the polf's tl on('(' mar] ,od t ut the road. But 
(', eu th " \ fip tiug fanti(
, His 
thouch s W( I'e . '1" Y turm.d upon his o\\n 
future, whi{'h 01 d no b.l
ht or brilliant 
]lrOClpect bet lim. To rm- ba('k a
ain to 
I nUl L to 1'f' m 0 tl old r(' ;iment.1l drudO'cl.\. 
ûl" I he:st Jllf Ie wear .Jme exist nCÎ of life 
ill n J em(J" d .lchnu nt: to w
te \\ hat be 


f It th.. b · Y . of liff i,l ir II 
(klf'n \\..:Lin/'P f( ".; pl. LI u tll1l 
c )n, 8. If "i I .. h th ,. t f 
I in't ( I 
a .d tf) tL..cC at t tlo Jir I vi ,l ,i a. .turl; 
to Engl Id, '" h('11 t)( .. 11 a.:l ph "I d 
pf"nple and tùill hav gro n tf he I ( r 
mdihcrence. Th f' w('re sad reflectl 8 ) 
snd, tli Dot eVen the bl i 
ht Zlce. e arou lU 1111 l 
could dispel. AlJU LhUI then; were 01,1 wh h 
nc dt:u no pcculati t 11 to 6U 0 . - I \\-hl I. 
C"\lale w.th the fu' forrc 0" d ur 9 
t' · in thorn. 11(' we 11 '\'rily in . H 
owe] IlIone:r to the adh)' ..... .Il. tt U
f' 1 L)- 
III r to 1 h" } l' Ba
,l.. t h(' r(''''lmeL al 
t .iilu., I t \.e ,t II f ('r-
 0 f '- 'Oa T} sJll,rt, 
\\ ho would su ...: hi.n t b,. df'ht(\r. H, nda 
al.d I O. , and promi 5C,a1 1 . Ten'" .d ti J 
they had nij2;h douùled, pre ''1_ I on his I. mory, 
.md confubcd his powers of ca 1 ulatiJD. 
An old uncle, n brother of his mother' who 
was his guardi'lU. would 011(" on a time han 
stood by him. hut he had hrfeift d his g-o lrl 
estrcm by an act of dreeptilJn with re-'1rd to 
money, "bich the old man e('1I1d not tor ive. 
"Be it so," said he; c'I deemed my frl"nd- 
sl,ip for you worth more th n three hundr"ù 
pounds. lou, it would seClI, arc differently 
minded; leep the money, t\1\d Ict us part." And I 
tIwy did part. IIl)t f 0 mec1 again. Cah crt's 
affairs Wf're mal1'1rrpd by the rqimenhll 'nt, 
and he thou
ht little morc of nn old rL atirc, I 
who ccr ed to hold a plarr in his rllr lory whf'n I 
un Issoclatcd with CI1 p illcl "res U p-)dbk ht I 

 ,ht." 
.. I \\ ondcr what" .1d c or it if I w ,'(' I 
to write to llim; if 1 \H n to put i to his 
hum.mit)' to rC'icoe am u n (.i.....t{' \.1)( . 
aftf'r nB, 1 might die- 
., of,] :]O\\J l:: r t 
tI.f'l"e. At all evenfs, 1 d(,t t t. I cc,ul,\ 
 , 
C 
ly }f'_Vf expire :11 October, if 
ou wl)uld like 
to , ce me onee luore before L quit .En
land for 
ever, for I am goin
 to a pestilential!j t-the 
home of the ague and jungle fcver, and hr \Ten 
knows "hat cbc - your sister's 
.II}- PO( r 
Sophy's child.' T/'at ought to tl.Juch him." 
And then he wrnt on to think of nil th terd{'r 
and movil1
 thing'" he could ".:'''', :\nd tl} p;,..ture 
tt., hin.self the ..
ifation of him \\1.,) r
 Id tfldn; 
:\nd thus spcc'... tip.... a...d tJ'lI pic .I"n/'P be 

 pt his lil?ht b at .\k.u}' till sh. c . clo 
 in 
t ..hl)re, au.! I t' I \'\T tile little VI la pCE'piD
 
U.rou
h tllP spray-like branchrs of n wet ping' 
ash t hat stood b nde it cc 11 igher tIp, · cried 
a voice, directin
 him. cc Don't vou knQw the 
landingo-plaee YI " And, RrtlCtl by a Vulu' n()
 
alt. ther tran
e to bil I, h I olcd runnd a 1d 
r ,w the old In Iv ot the n Ii. e earner. th(' Lme 
"ho 11 1 snubt)('d him at Cobl ntL, the terrible 
:Mi
s Grainger of t h ... 10 4- writillg-c a.. It Vi.1S 
some minut..,!! bcfore he remembererl that he WJS 
perf?l 1
l1g the p.:rt ,..c boatman, a ld not apl 
- 
1Il/'P 111 III m n chao !tter. Re
l)lv d to take a I 
th
 hI netit of hi::. ineo'{nito, he lihed his I 1t 
in whf\t he fanei"d to br the true Italian and 
takin
 a bll'l)..et in each hand, follo-ved' the ( 1 ... 
lady tn the hou"(' 
cc IL ilt thrf"e d.,
 thAt.e I "l\ e ht"'t'n (" ... cti....,. 
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you," said she, tartlv, as she ,yalked hriskly on, 
turning at times to point a sarcasm with a Herce 
look. "Yon wcre punctual enough on 'l'uesday 
last, wben you came for your rcnt. You wcre 
to the very minute then, becausc it suited your- 
self. But you are like all your countrymen- 
mean, selfish, and greedy. As to those pears 
you hrought last, 1 havc struck them ofT the 
account. You may bring others if you please, 
but l'llnot pay fOl' rotten fruit no more tlum I 
will for three journeys to Como for nothing-- 
do you hear me, sir ?-three journeys to look 
after my writing-desk, which I lost on the 
Rhine, but which I know was forwarùed here, 
though I can't get it. Is it wol"th your while 
to answer? Oh, of course, your old excuse- 
you are forgetting your English-it is so long 
since you were a courier. You knew quite 
enough, when I came here, to make me pay 
more than double the proper rent for this mise- 
rable place, without a carpet, 01'-" Just as 
she reached thus far, she was joined by one of 
the young girls, whose looks had vastly changed 
for the better, and was now a stI'ikingly fine 
and handsome girl. 
":Milly," said the old lady, "take this man 
round by the kitchen-garden, and get some 
one to take the fruit from him, and be sure you 
count the melons." 
Not sorry for the change of companionship, 
Calvert followed :Milly, who, not condescending 
to bestow a look on him, moved haughtily on in 
front. 
" Leave your baskets yondcr, my good man," 
said she, pointing to a bench under a spreading 
fig-tree; and Calvert, deposit.ing his burden, 
drcw himself up and removecl his hat. " :My 
aunt will pay yon," said she, turning to go awa.v. 
"I'd far rather it had been the niece!" said 
he, in English. 
" '''hat do you mean? 'Yho are you p" 
" A stranger, who rather than suffer you to 
incur the privat.ion of a breakfast without fruit, 
rowed across the lake this morning to bring it." 
" 'V on't he go, Milly? .What is he bargain- 
ing about?" cried :Miss Grainger, coming up. 
Dut the young girl ran hastily towards hcr, 
and fOl' some minutes they spoke in a low tone 
together. 
"I think it an impertinence-yes, an imper- 
tinence, :Mill v-and I meau to tell him so!" 
said the old lådy, fuming with pas3Ïon. _ "Such 
things are not done in the world. They are Ull- 
parùonable liberties, What is ) our name, sir P" 
"Calvert, madam." 
"Calvert? Calvert? Not Calvert of Rock3- 
le.r?" said she, with a sneer. 
"No, ma'am, only his nephew." 
"Are you his nephew, really his nephew?" 
said she, with a half incredulity. 
"Yes, madam, I have that' very unprofitable 
honour. If you are acquaint.ed with the family, 
you will recognise their crest;" and he detached 
a seal from his watch-chain and handed it to her. 
" Quite true, the portcullis and the old motto, 
'Fenne en Tombaut.' I know, or rather I 
knew your relatives once, Mr. Calrert j" this 


"as said 
vith 
 total 
hange of manner, and a 
sort of slmpermg pohteness that sat very ill 
upon her. 
Quick enough to mark this cllange of manner 
and profit by it, he said, some\\' hat coldly, 
"Have I heard your name, madam. 'Yill vou 
permit me to know it ?" W 
":Miss Grainger, sir.
Iiss Adelaide Grainger" 
-reddening as' she spoke. 
" N Cver heard that name before, 'Vill rou 
present me to this young lady P" And thus ,vith 
au air of Pl.etensioll, whose impertinence 'YaS 
partly covered by an appearance of complete 
unconsciousness, he bowed and smiled, and 
chatted away till the servant announced break- 
fast. 
To the invitation to join them, lie vouchsafccl 
the gent.lest bcnd of the head, and a half smile 
of acceptance, which the voung lady resented 
by a stare that might havè made a less accom- 
plished master of impertinence blush to the 
very forehead. Calvert was, however, a profi- 
cient in his art. 
As they entered the breakfast-room, Miss 
Grainger presented him to a young and very 
delicate-looking girl, who by on a sofa propped 
up by cushions, and shronded with shawls, 
though the season was snmmer. 
":E'lorence, Mr. Calvert. Miss Florence "\Val- 
ter, Au invalid come to benefit by the mild ail- 
of Italy, sir, but who feels even these breezes 
too se,-ere and too bracing for her." 
"Egypt is your place," said Calvert; "one of 
those nice villas on the sea slone of Alexan- 
dretta, with the palm-trees and' the cedars to 
keep ofT the sun;" _ and seating himself by 
her side in all easy familiar way, devoid of all 
excess of freedom, talked to her about health 
and sickness in a fashion that is very pleasant to 
the ears of suffering. And he l:eally talked 
pleas
ntly on the theme. It was one of which 
he had already some experience. The young 
wife of a brother.offieer of his own had gained, 
in such a sojourn as he pictured, health enou
h 
to go on to India, and was then alive and well, 
up in the Hill country above Simlah. 
" Onl,y fancy, aunt, what 111'. Calvert is pro- 
mising me-to be rosy-cheeked," said the poor 
sick girl, whose pale face caught a slight pinkish 
tint as she spoke. . 
" I am not romancing in thc least," said Cal- 
vert, taking Lis place next :ðlilly at the table. 
"The drJlless of the air, and the equitable 
temperature, work, positively, miracles;" and 
he wellt on telling of cures and recoveries. 
vVhen at last he arose to take leave, it was 
amidst a showcr of Í1witations to come back, 
and pledges on his part to bring with him some 
sketches of the scenery of Lower Egypt, and 
some notes he had made of his wanderings 
there_ 
" By the way," said he, as hc gained the door, 
" have I your permission to present a friend who 
lives with me-a strange, bashful, shy cleatufe, 
very good in his way, though that way isn't ex- 
actly my way; but really clevel" and well read, I 
belie\"e. 
lay I bring Lim? Of course I hope 
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to be duly accrcditcd to you m
sc1f, through lilY 
uncle." 
"You nceù not, Mr. Cah crt. I recogni<;e 
vou for one of the family ill m.my ways," said 
Miss Gr,tiuger; ",md "hen your friend nccom. 
panics) ou, he will be most \\ dcome." 
So, trul)' cordially tIley parted. 


CIIA1'TElt '\. OLD MEYOUl.l:.!I. 
W lIl::S Calvert rejoined his f rientl, he "as full 
of thc nù\ent ure of the morning-such a glorious 
discovery as IIC' had made. \\'h:.t a wonderful 
I old woman, and what eharminJ; girls! Milly, 
however, he 0" ned, rathel' inclined to the can. 
I temptllous. "She \HLS "hat you CockneJs call 
I I sarcy,' Loyd; but the sick girl was positively 
, i I ench:.nting; so pretty, so gentle, and so con- 
fiding withal. 13.' the \\ a..', ) au must male mc 
three or four sketches of Nile scenery-a dull 
flat, wit It n palm-tree, group of camels ill the 
forc, and a p) ramiù in the back ground; and I'II 
'I get up the Journal )>:lrt, while you are doing the 
illustrations. I know nothin
 of Egypt be).oml 
the oHrlalld route, though I have persuaded 
, I thcm I kept house in C,j,iro, and ad vised them 
by aU means to take Florence there for the 
,I wihtcr." 
" 13ut how eould you practise such a deception 
ill such a case, Ca 1 \ Clt?" said Loyd, reproach- 
fully. 
U Just as naturally as you have I got up' that 
grand tone of moral rcmonstrance. What an 
arrant humbug you are, IJoyù. .\\"h..' not keep 
all this fine indignation for Westminstcr, where 
it "ill pay?" 
"Quiz a\\ay, if )OU like; but )"OU "ill not 
pre\'ent me saying that the case of a poor sick 
girl is not one for a foolish jest, or a-" 
He stopped, and grew very red, but the other 
continued: 
"Out with it, man. 
ou werc 
ing t
 say, n 
falsehood. I'm not gomg to be \'c"(ed wlth you 
because you happen to 1111.\ e 3. rather crapc- 
coloured temperament, and like turning things 
round till you find. the dark side of t hem." He 
paused for a few seconds, and then went on: 
"If you had becn in my place this moruinf:', I 
1..no,," well enough \\ hat you'd have done. You'd 
hnve rung the changes o\'er the uncertainty of 
life, and all its miseries and disappointments, 
You'd have frightened that poor delicate creature 
out of her wits, and driven her sister half dis- 
tracted, to satisfy what you imagine to be 

our conscience, but which, I know far better, 
1S nothing but a morbid love of excitement-an 
unhealthy passion for witnessing pain. :Kow, I 
lcft hcr actually looking better for my visit- 
she was cheered and gay, and aSked when I'd 
come again, in a. voice that bet ray cd a wish for 
my return." 
Loyd ne\cr li1..ed being drawn into a discus- 
sion \\ ith his friend, fleeing how profitless slleh 
encounters are in general. and how likely to 
embitter intercourse; so hc merely took his hat 
ami moved towards the door. 
u Wh
re are 
ou going? :Kot to that odious 
task of photography, I hope?" cried Cah'ert. 
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"les," said the othcr, smiling; U I am n. ...in"" 
a completc series of \ ieW's of the lal . and s(\m
 
fine dn} 01' other I'Jl m.ll.e" .lter-colour duwil\"''' 
from thcm," 
"lIo\\ 1 Ihlte all these fine intcntion,,; that 
only point to more work. Tell me of a pl.m for 
a hohday, some grand scheme for idlenc<;s, :lnd I 
am "itb you; hut to 
it quietIy down anll S,'y, 
I I'll roll that stone up n hill ncxt summer, or 
next autumn,' that drives me maù." 
" \\ ell, l'Jl not drive you mad. l'Jl sa) no- 
thing about it," said Loyd, with n good-n;tUleù 
smile. 
"JJut won't ) ou make me thcse draw IIlgs, 
these jottings of my tour amongst the I'J'r.t- 
mids ?" 
uK ot for such an object as you \\ ant them to 
scn e." 
"I suppose, \vhen 'au come to practise at 
the bal', you'll only dèfend illnoccnee und pro- 
tcet \ irtue, eh? You'll, of coursc, 11e\ el' to.l1..c 
the brief of n 1..nave, or try to get n villaiu off. 
Wit h your principles, to do so would be the 
basest of all crimes," 
H I hope I'Une\ er do that dcIihcrately "hieh 
m) conscience tells me I ought not to do." 
"All right. Conscience is al\\ays in one's 
own keeping-a guest ill the house, "ho is f,\r 
too ,,'cll brèd to be disagreeable to the family. 
Oh, you arch h
 pocrite! how mllch worse you 
arc than n reprobate like myself." 
U I'll not dispute that." 
.. .More hypocrisy!" 
U I mean that, "ithout conceding thc point, 
it's a thesis I'll not m'gue." 
U You ought to ha\e been a Jesuit, Loyd! 
You'd have been a graml fellow in a long black 
soutane, \\ ith lit tIc buttons down to the feet, 
and a skull-cap on your hcad. I think I see 
some poor dc\'il eomíng to you about a · cas de 
conscience,' aud going away sorely puzzled \\ itb 
Jour reply to him." 
.. Don't come to me with one of yours, Cal- 
vert, that's all," said Loyd. laughing,:ls he hur- 
ried ofl'. 
Like many men who ha\"e a strong spirit of 
banter in them, Cah'ert was \ exed and mortificd 
w hen his sarcasm did not \\ ounù. ., H the stag 
will not run, there can be no pursuit," and so 
\\ as it that he now felt angry \\ ith Loyd. angry 
\\ ith himself. .. I suppose thcse are the SOl t of 
fel1o\\ s who get on in life. The world likes 
their quiet subserviency, and their sleek submis- 
siveness. As for me, and thc lil.e of me, \\ care 
· not placed.' Kow for a line to lilY eousin 
Sophy, to know who is the · Graing-er' who says 
she is so "ell acquainted \\ ith us I all: 1'001' 
Sophy, it \\as a love affair once betwecn us, and 
t hen it came to a quarrel, and out of that \\ c 
fell into the ùeeper bitterness of what is callcù 
'a f ricndship.' \r e nevcr really hated each ot her 
till wc came to that!" 


U Dearc!:>t, best of friends," he began, IC'in my 
broken hcalth, fortunes, and spirits, I camc to 
this place 
 few weeks ago, Itlld. mnde, bJ chance, 
the acquamtance of an atroelOUS old woman 
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called Graingcr- :Miss Qt' 
Ir ., I forget which- 
who is she, and why doe_ she I.now l18, and call 
us the 'deal' Calvert
,' and your house 'sweet 
old H.ocksley?' T fancy she must be a begging- 
leUer impostor, and has a design-it will be a 
yery abortive one-upon illY Hpare five-pound 
notes. Tell me all you know of her, and if you 
can add a word about her nieces hyain-one 
pretty, the other prettier-do so, 
"Any use in approaching my uncle with a 
statement of my distresses - mind, bod v, and 
estate? I owc' him so much gratitude that, if 
he doesn't "ant me to be insolvent, he must 
help me a little further. 
"Is it true you are going to be married? Thc 
thought of it sends a pang through me, of such 
anguish as I dare not speak of. Oh dear! oh 
dcàr! what a flood of bygones are rushing upon 
me, after an my pledges, all my promises! Oue 
of these girls reminded me of your smile; how 
like, but how different, Sophy. Do say there's 
no truth in the story of the marriage, and be- 
lieve me-what your heart will teU you I have 
never ceased to be-your devoted, 
"HARRY CALYERT." 


"I think that ought to do," said he, as he 
read over the letter; "and there's no peril in it, 
since her marriage is fixed for the end of the 
month. It is, after all, a cheap luxury to bid for 
the lot that will certainly be knocked down to 
another. She's a nice girl, too, is Sophy, but, 
like all of us, with a temper of her own, I'd 
Eke to see 11er married to Loyd, theJ'd make 
each other perfectly miserable." 
"With this charitable reflection to turn over 
in various ways, tracing all the consequcnces he 
could iwagine might spring from it, he saUll- 
tered out for a walk beside the lake, 
"This box. ha!5 just come by the mail from 
Chiasso," said his host, pointing to a small 
parcel, corded 
Illd scaled. "It is the box the 
signora yonder has been searching for, these three 
weeks; it was broken when the diligence upset, 
and they tied it together as well as they could." 
The writing-dCßk was indeed that which Miss 
Grainger had lost on her Rhine journey, and 
was now about to reach her in a lamentable 
condition-one hinge torn off, the lock strained, 
and the bottom split from one end to the other. 
" I'll 
ake charge of it. I shall go o\'er to 
see her III a day or t" 0, perhaps to-morrow;" 
and with this Calvert carried away the box to 
his own room, 
As he WfLS laying the desk on his table, the 
bottom gave way, and the contents fell nbout 
the room, They were a mass of papers and 
letters, and some parchments; and he pro- 
ceeded to gather them up as best he might, 
cursing the misadventure, and very angry with 
himself for being involved in it, . The letters 
were in little bundles, neatly tied, and docketed 
with the wl'Íters' names. These he replaced in the 
box, haying inverted it, and placing all, as nearly 
as he could, in due order, till he came to a 
thick papered document tied with red tape at 
the corner, and entitled Draft of Jacob .Walter's 


-Will, with Hemad..s o( Counsel. "This we must 
look at," said Calvert. "What one can see at 
Doctors' Commons for a shilling is no hreach 
of confidence, even if seen for nothing;" and 
with t his he opened the paper. 
It wa!', very brief, and set forth how the te:;ta- 
tor lJad ne\'cr made, nor would make, any other 
will, that he was sounù of mind, and hoped to 
die so. As to his fortune, it was soruethiuO" 
under thirty thousalld pounds in Bank Sto('k
 
and he desired it should be diviàed equally be- 
tween his daughtf'rs, the survivor of them to have 
the whole, or, in the event of each life lapsing be- 
fore marriage, that the money should be divided 
amongst a number of charities that he specified. 
"I particulady desire and beg," wrote he, 
"that my girls be brought up by Adelaide 
Grainger, my late wife's half-sister, who long has 
known the hardships of poverty, and the cares of a 
narrow subsistence, that they may learn in early 
life the necessity of thrift and not habituate 
themselves to luxuries, which a reverse of 
fortune might take away from them, I wish, 
besides, that it should be gener311y belie\'cd their 
fortune was one thOltsand pounds each, -so that 
they should not become a prey to fortune- 
hunters, nor the victims of adventurers, inso- 
much that my last request to each of my dear 
girls would be not to marry the man who would 
make inquiry into the amount of their means 
till twelve calendar months after such inguiry, 
that time being full short cnough to study the 
character of one thus palpably worldly-minded 
and selfish." 
A few cautions as to the snares and pitfals of 
the world followed, and thc document finished 
with the testator's nttme, and that of t.hree wit- 
nesses in pencil, the words "if the.y consent," 
being added in ink, after them. 
"Twicc fiftee!l make thirty-thirty thousand 
pounds-a very neat sum for a great many 
things, and yielding, even in its dormant 5ìtate, 
about fifteen hundred a year. -What can one do 
for that? Li,'e, cert.ainly-li,'e pleasantly, jovi- 
ally, if a man were a bachelor. At Paris, for 
instance, with one's pleasant little entresol in 
the Rue N euve, or the Rue Faubourg St. Ho- 
noré, and his club, and his saddle-horses, with 
even ordinary luck at billiards, he could make 
the two ends meet very satisfactorily. Then, 
Baden always pays its way, and the sea-side 
places also do, for the 'Y orld is an excellent 
Wodd to the fellow who travels with his courier, 
and only begs to b.e plucked a little by the fingers 
that wear large diamonds. 
"But all these enchantments vanish ,\ hen it 
becomes a question of a wife. A wife means 
regular habits and respectability. The two most 
costly things I know of. Your scampish single- 
handed valet, who is out all day on his own affairs, 
and only turns up at all at some noted time in 
your habits, is not one-tenth as dear as that old 
creature with the powdered head and the poul- 
tice of cravat round his neck, who only bows 
when the dinner is served, and grows apoplectic 
if he draws a cork. . 
"It's the same in everJ thing! Your house 
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c. Belil\e me to bl, \CIY iucerdy 1'" 
'c &orm \. 
.. Oh d I"! '
hl"l1 we ""ere ;:,o1llt, and 
lIm. J , the wOlld \Hut "CI'V cliffe m
tJ,
 fr
m 
1)1)\\, "hen it h.. eOIDf> to Hlnry "nit "{)pLla. 

 ot but .,h.. i right-right in c\,'r.) L11I1l!!'. but 
0.. 'Ie o_.,hl 1')t to II '\, showli thl' 1 t 


Thelc" no u 
O f it Æ..,d 
 uuf 'r! 
There b a lU n U l" 11 It t "hieh if J \h. C 
1\11-. \\ cnt\\orth (lidl m. I'd nc.t hkL. 1 
Olu' \ .IUl' 1110 t accOlupLhcù sharpe r that 1\ r 
pll
 '3', c,rtC;I sur taLl.' I'd ul'dy _USPf- L the 
\\ OJ 1ll \\ ho "ould Cuuel1 , the nc love by 
a hta\chery t? the old I LC. 1l0weH'r, happilv, 
.1- tll: '. hi"! uJ'air, no
 miu Thou
h I could 
..tIL
 u ..}...... it lI.in..', t " if 1 \"-1"( ,,0 dl
puded, by 
I CI It si '11y rt ...inding her tl.<1t )[1'. W. G. b s of
ly 
's eCL {...... h.11
, al.d, b
 I
 .J'" odd
, the l('n'3t fll- 
I _..ti ,g 11 ,If, of ()Ul' eC".... 'I ,-,nùcncc. aud that 
fOl' the other h must addl.. .. him "If to m 
IIusbalills ha\ ( occa...iou..lly to learn that a 
&1Ilall C;{ .Ieù paelct of old ]cttel,,> "ould be a 
h 1crcptl1ble pr cut to t.he bri
e on her wld. 
'1I1l di 
 .u0\"Uil 
.+h.Ul
 the prL
tle t tnulet fr?IH ,the 
Rue de In. i'm\.. :slluuld hI..e to throw tills w .J! 
v i. to the midst of the ornn
f-llowus and the 
.d ,edùinO' favour
, aud I'd do It too, only tbat [ 
could 1
e\ er accurately hear vf the tumult dud 
I I Ill,h d. . III a" i ca.1u::.ed, I should be left to mere 
nil" : irl.lsgÍll.ltion for the rnisebiLf, and imagilU,.;on 
uo Ion O'er satisfies me." 
Wh
e he thus mused, he sa\\ Lo
 tl preparing 
fvr OllC of his daily excursions \\ ith the }>11<lto- 

'r.Iphie apparatus, auù could 
ot help a eontcD!p- 
-1 t, JUS pity for a fello,v so e
.)lly amuscd aud 111- 
"crr<;ted, aud so e,\:.ily direrled from th.e great 
Ie bu"iuess of life-which he deemed" geUmg (. " 
)- -to a pasti/lle \\ hieh co
t labour and 11 lUllLd 
no profit. 
H Come and -ee C I Gra
eri' (thc name by 
which the Italians de::.i
nated the Luglish f:l.u!ily 
d at the \'ilIa), it'..J far bettcr fUll than huntmg 
t I. out roely bits. or ruiued fug.neut.s of masonry. 
Come, and I'll promi::.e 
 ou something prettier 

o look at tha

 all 
 our feathery feru& or dlJop- 
1l1
 foxglO\ e!>. . 
Loyd tried to excuse Inlliself. l;Ie" as always 
shj and timid \\ith strangers. HIs bashfulness 
repclJed intimacy, aud so he frankly owned that 
hc would only be a bar to his friend's happincss, 
aud throw a cloud o\er this pier I11t inleT- 
eOUl'<.e. 
ot .1(',\ " How do you luo\V but I'd like t h.lt?" 5did 
C.,] \'crt, "iLh a mocl,.in
 laugh. "How do 
yúu know but I \\aut the \'ery, force of ft 
(U)ntrast to bring my own ments mOre con- 
5J/il"uously for" ard ?" 
. " And make thclll dechrc \\ hen we went 3\\' ,t \, 
th.lt it is in"oncei\"able \\ h) ::\11". C:\h crt should 
ha\"e made a companion of that tirbolUl )[1'. 
Lord-so 10\\ -bpirit cd aud "0 tJrcary, and so UIl- 
intèrcsLing in e\ erv \\ .IV p" 
U Just so! And. tha't the \\ hole thing has Lut 
one cxplallatiou-in Cahcrt's kiudnc au
 gene- 
ro
it) ; \, ho, seLing tbe helplcssnc:,
 o
 tlU& p
 l' 
depressed cl'catUl'e, ha'i actually "lCnfieed h1ln- 
self to \ i\"ify and ehr.'r him. A
 \\ e heur of 
" the health
 peoplc, sufl'e.riu:; them::.
h'e
 to be 
bled that they nll
ht unp,u-t. t lacll' "I!:;oro,
s 
he'\rt's blood to a poor \\ retch III the cholc
'
. 
.. But I'm not blu '\"(,' U I iJ Lo.,,], I U
dla 
, I nlml)st think I eòu!f l get 011 "it' m
 0\\ 11 
n. OUn
 ,." 
, Of C')UI_
 you might, in t . C 
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at present.; but that is not life-or at least it is 
only the life of a vegetable. :Mere existence and 
growth are not cnough for a man ,,'ho has 
hopes to fulfil, and passions to exercise, and de- 
sires to expand into accomplishments, not to 
speak of thc influenec that everyone likes to 
wield over his fellows. But, come alon
, jump 
into the boat, and see these girls! I want 
you; for there's one of them I scarcely un- 
derstand as yet, and as I am always taken up 
with her sick sister, I'vc had no time to learn 
more about her," 
"1Yell," said Loyd, "not to offer opposition 
to the notion of the tie that binds us, I consent." 
And sending back to the cottage all the details 
of his pursuit, he accompanied Calvert to the 
lake. 
"The invalid girl 1 shall lea,'e to 
'our atten- 
tion, Loyd," said 1 he other, as he pulled across 
thc water. "I like her the best; but I am in no 
fear of rivalry in tbat quarter, and I want to see 
what sort of stuff the other is made of. So, you 
undersÜmd, vou are to devote yourself cspecially 
to Florence: taking care, when opportunity 
serves, to say all imaginable fine things about mc 
-my talents, my energy, my good spiri!,s, and so 
forth. I'm serious, old fellow, for I wIll own to 
vou I mean to marry onc of them, though which, 
i: have not yet decided on." 
Loyd laughed heartily-far more heartily than 
ill his quiet habit was his wont-and said, " Since 
when lIas this bright idea occurred to you ?" 
"I'll tell you," said the other, gravely. " I 
have for years had a sort of hankering kind of 
half attachment to a cousin of mine. If e used 
to quarrel, and make up, and quarrel again; but 
somehow, just as careless spendthrifts forget to 
destroy the old bill when they give a renewal, 
and at last find a swingeing sum hanging over 
them they never dreamed of, Sophy and I 
never entirely cancelled our old scores, but 
kept them back to be demanded at some future 
time, And the end has been, a regular rupturc 
between us, and she is going to be married at 
the end of this month, and, not to be outdone 
on the score of indifference, I should like to 
announce my own happiness, since that's the 
word for it, first," 
" But ha'"e you mcans to marry:" 
" Not a shilling." 
" Nor prospects ?" 
" None." 
"Then I don't understand-" - KEW WORK BY JIR. DICKEKS, 
"Of COUl'se ,.ou don't understand. Nor coulll I In Monthly Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 
oJ 1 .. l'ickwick," .. Copperfield," &c. 
make ,on understand how fellows like m
 self p ay On APRIL 30th wil1 be published, PART I., price Is., of 
: , I the gime of life. But let me try b
 an illu.stration OUR 
 lu r rUAL FRIEND. 
to enlighten you. When there s no wllld 011 a","' I 
boat a;ld her sails flap lazily against the mast, BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
she 
an have no p:uidance, for there is no steer- IN TlrEKTY :r.IONTHLY PARTS. I 
agc.,vay on her. 
 She 
nay drift with a current, With Illustrations by 1\IAI:CUS STOXr;. I' 
or rot in a calm, or WaIt to be crushed by some London: CII\P)[AX and HALL, 193, Piccaùilly. , II 
l.
ÚU' publishÙI[j, seew'el!J bound in 'l1etcly deS?[J11ed Cot'el's, ((nd gilt edged, in-ice Three 
Pounds the TE1{ VOLUJ,fES of ALL THE rEAR ROU1ÇD, completed since 
tlte ldi;cellany 'leas commenced. TVith a Geneml Index to ((fr on [ easy reference to I 
cvel'!! w,ticle in the lVo1'l.:, price F01l11Jence. 

1'he Rigltt qf'1'1-U11slatil1g Artlcltsfi'úm ALL TIlE lEAn HOL
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heavier craft surging against her. Any ".jnd-a 
squall, a hurricane-would be better than that. 
Such is my case, 
Ial"l"iage without means is a 
hurricane; but I'd rather face a hUl"l'icane than 
be waterlogged between two wiuds." 
" But thc girl you marI'Y-" 
"The girl I marry-or rather the girl who 
marrics me-will soon learn that. she's on board 
a privateer, and that on the wide ocean called 
life there's plenty of booty to be had, for a 
little dash and a little danger to grasp it," 
" And is it to a condition like this, you'd bring I I 
the girl JOu lovc, Calvert?" I 
"Not if I had fi,'e thousand a year. If I I 
owned that, or even foUl", I'd be as decorous as I 
yourself; and I'd send my sons to Rugb
', and II 
act as poor-law guardian, and give my twenty 
pounds to the county hospital, 'and be a model 
Englishman, to your heart's content. But I I 
haven't five thousand a year, no, nor fi,'e bun- I 
dred a ycar; and as for the pOOl'-house and the 
hospital, I'm far more likcly to claim the benefit 
than aid the funds. Don't you see, my wise- I 
headed friend, that the whole is a question of 
money? Morality is just now one of the very I 
dearest things going', and even thc rich cannot II 
always afford it. As for me, a poor sub in an 
Indian l'egimC'nt, I no more affect it than I I 
presume to keep a yacht, or stand for a county." 
"But what right ba,'e you to reduce another I 
to such straits as these? Why bring a young 
girl into such a conflict?" i 
"If ever you read Louis Blanc, my good fel- \ 
low, you'd have seen that the right of all rights 
is that of ' associated labour.' But come, let us 
not grow too deep in the theme, or ,,-e shall II 
have very serious faces to meet our friends 
with, and yonder, ,,-here you see the drooping I I 
ash-b'ees, is the villa. Brush 
'ourself up, there- I 
fore, for thc coming interview; think of your , 
bits of Shclley and Tennyson, and who knows 
but you'll acquit YOUl"self with honour to ) our 
introducer." 
"Let my introducer not be too confident," II 
said Loyd, smiling; "but here come the ladies." 
As he spoke, two girls drew nigh the land- 
ing-place, one . leaning on. the arm of the other, 
alld in her attItude showlI1g how dependent she I 
was for support. 
"My bashful friend, ladics!" said Calvert, 
presenting Loyd. And" ith this they lauded. 
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I 
"ith )Ir. CooJ1in
hurst, the commer<< :,1 
f'ntIp- I I 
man ill Austill l'"riars who w
 the l1
-.:nt in 
England of Miss lJallwallah's papa, and a who c 
country-house at ßalham the Sultana Seheh ra- 
zade passed her 
I id"ummer and C'hri.-tm..s 
CIUrII:R X\III. LILY IS SE
T FOR TO TilE holid,l\s. :Ur. Coopinghurst eurtly rtpr d. 
DRAWl
G-ROOY. that Ìf )Irs. Bunnye:''3t1e Wag not '3at: ..led 
YEARS spen on, and the baby bccame a ehilù, "ith her pupil, he \\as ready to rcmove the 
the rhilù a !>ehool-girl. Years sped on-outsiùe young hdy at the nf'
t \acation, and that, in- 
in war3 tumults and rc\'olts, in famines and ùeed, he had been thinl-ing of seeking out a "u- 
ship\Hceks, in deb.ltes and d'mcing-parties, in perior school for )Iiss lJallwaJIah, who, in all I 
pestilcnce and in new operas; inside, in the probability, \\ ould be the inheritre 5 ('1' 
rrat 
same dull round of little tar,ks, little duties, wealth, .Mrs. BunnFa
tle thenceforth grumbkd 
little quarrels, little pleasures, little pains. Uho- no more; if the JJe
um han brought half a 
dodendron Housc did not trouble itself about dozen lacs of rupf'f'S back with hrr in her pla
- 
Corporation Heform, or the new Poor Law Board. box at the be
inning' of thc next half-year, tl e I 
I Unmo\eù it beheld Strasburg expeditions, sehoolmi"tress would never havc profi'ercd a 
Fieschi conspiracies, trials of Ï>orehe:,ter la- word of complaint. 
bourers. }'.\shions eame in and came out, but Lily had gro\\n up to be eight Yf'"\rs ohIo It I 
I therf' was no material alteration in the cUu of "as a!{reed on all halll]Q, that although her fi""lre I 
pinafores at SLoekwcll. Corn-Jaw questions \V.,
 graceful and "I'll formcd, she would ne\er 
C011\ ulsed the country, and )li:,s Bunnyeastle be tall. She had developed by co!Sy sta!!e , a'lll 
I grumbled at the bakèr's bill, but the fiH-and- :md not "shot up" in the b
an-stalk tashion. ; I 
thirty boarders had four thin r arallelng-rams The 13unnyea
 tle
 granted that her hrown h
:r 
apiece, of brcad thinly veneerel with lJorset \Vas very soft and \\ avy, that her hands and f4 pt 
butter, for breakfast, and four for tea, \\ hether were very slI1all, that her slin was c
qu"_itLlY 
wheat "'as up or down in the market. Cur- \\hite, that hel' e
es were very large and blue, 
rency controversies agitated parliaments, eng-f'n- that her mouth "as delicate and \\ ell form d, 
dcred monst rous hlue-books, and made financiers' ann garnished wit h teeth of irreproachable re 
lives a hurden to them; but every Saturday, at gularity and whitenc
s; but they allthoritativt l,V 
noon, :Miss Adel.\ide 13unnycastle appeared in declared that sh
 was not prrtty, and W'"Iu! I 
the schoolroom "ith a tray set out \\ith the never become a beauty. She would be U plf'
,,- 
boanlf'fS' \\ eelly poclcl-money, piled in sym- jng," nothing more. The truth must out, a....<! 
metrie.Lllittle heaps, mainly composed of coppers. 1 don't think the ßunn\'ca....tlf's libelled her j 
'l'he hebnomadal a\erage "as foUrpellCf'. A Lily's nose w.. 0 deÚleJly rctrous"é a", to b 
young lady who had sixpence a "eel was held clo
e upon the ab. oluh, snub. But it "" a 
to have an intimate connexion "ilh the plu- very charming litt Ie noc;e for all that-the eo..l 
tocraey; a shilling a week, anù she was set I and ivory nostrils almo"t transparent, the brid,.,p 
down wcalthy. As for the parlour-boarders, slight and short, but coquettish, as a bridge O\er 
who brought goldcn so\"ercigns to school with I an artiticial rivulet in a pleasure-gardcn. Then 
them aftt I' thc holidays, and were continually her forehead tras decidedly a little too low. It 
having five shillings (\\Íth a cake) sent to the1l1 1 has been my fortune to make acquaintance \\ ith 
per carrier, they \\ ere considercd 11:1 daughtcr
 a numbrr of ladic!! and p-entlemen of all a!! , 
of the hou..e of Rothschild. )liss Dall\\ allah with foreb"ads as broad and lofty as pumpklh . 
had onCf' actually exhibited a five-pound note, and \\ ho \H're more or le
3 idiots; thereforf" 
payable on d('mand by the Govcrnor aud Com- I am not dIsposed to abide by the dictum of 
pany of the ßank of Engl.\1ld, It was bran 
Iiss Barbara Bunnvcastlc, who dephrcd th.- 
ne\\, crisp, and gleaming. She showed it to her shaHon ne s of Lily'sW bro\\, and \\ as certain th it 
chosen companions as a mark of high fa\"our she would turn out a fool. Fill'lll
, the ..hape of 
towards them. .Many were of opinion 1 hat it her vis3!;'e inclined more to the square than to the 
I F'lOUlù he framed and glazed. 
lrs. l
unnv- o\"al. Unrelieved bv expression or animati J1, 
castlf', alarmd at the idea of ß youn
 lady nòt JAy's face \\ould, from physiogllomists-who::e 
yet six.teen ha\ ing 50 much mone) , remon'3trated broad principles of doctrine oue should r("
pel t, 
i l 
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but whose minute dogmatism on details is to be 
contemned-have recei,'ed a sweeping" ldid of 
censurf'. It is certain that Miss Furblow, the 
drapcr's daughter, who \\ as not vcry refined in 
her converntion, once told Lily that she had a 
face like thc portrait of 1\11'. Tom Spring, the 
prizc\a
hter. But, all that was irregular and all 
that was animal in the little girl's countenance 
fouud compensation, a hundredfold, in the merry 
smile that lighted up her lineaments at the 
slightest encourag-ement; in the wistful, wish. 
in!;, intelligent beam that played in her eyes; 
in her soft and pleading look "hen she was 
told a doleful tale. She had a temper of 
her own, a "arm and somewhat peppery one, 
but it found no vent in bl
ck looks, bitten 
lips, flashing eyes, and clenched ha.nds. 1Vhen 
she was mo,-ed she turned very red, and 
spo1..c very quickìy, and then all the pent-up 
feelings found relief in a flood of passionate 
tears. It was dangerous to meddle with her 
then, for she would shake you off with that de- 
lightful childi:::.h backward movement of the hand 
which can only be thoroughly conveyed to the 
mind of a non-spectator by registering the ac- 
companying interjection: the French" Na," the 
English "1 shan't." But when Lily had said 
" I shan't," and" Be quiet" (in crescendo). and 
"It's a shame," a few times, she calmed do\\ n, 
and the sun of her smiles came out in splendour. 
Her tempers were as easy to quell as they were 
difficult to rouse. She would bear a prodigious 
amouut of teasing. Injuries, cross words, she 
would endure with a surprising meekness and 
equanimity; or she would stri,'e to disarm her 
persecutor by caresses and cndearing speech. 
But contempt irritated her. She was, when 
scorned, as pugnacious as a robin-redbreast. 
You might laugh at her, but it werc better not 
to sneer at her. Perhaps this passionate reo 
sentment of contumely arose from Lily being 
somewhat vain. 
She was now eight years old, and neither a 
dunce nor an intellectual prodigy. Her masters 
and mistresses had very few complaints to bring 
against her. Since 1hat first memorable mol'll- 
in
 "hen she sat down on the drugget and f>aid 
" I won't," she had always rendercd an implicit 
aud cheerful obedience to )lrs. Bunnycastle and 
her assistants. In the way of "doing as she 
was told," she was a pattern to the other young 
ladies. Now and then iu the schoolroom she '\'as 
reprimanded for talkiug' at unseasonable times, 
for her tongue was as alert and vivacious as the 
"clever pony" in a butcher's cart, and required to 
be reincd in occasionally. Kow and then, :Miss 
Barbara had had to scold her for carelessness, 
for tre3-ding lIer shoes do\\ n at heel, for inking 
her pinafore, or losing bel' pocket-handkerchief. 
Once or twice, one of the governesses-but this 
"as whcn Lily ,,-as very young ind
ed-had 
been compelled to interfere "hen she was in 
her tempers, and had recommendcd a SI101"t so- 
lourn in the corner as a means of cooling 
tl ose tempers dowu, These were her gra'"est 
ßeholastic offences, unless, indeed, I tah.e ac- 
COUllt of one or two desperate attempts she 
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made" hen she got oldcr, to shield her }Jla.v tel- 
lows from reproof, and to take upon hr\

lf the 
blame they had incurred. I 1)clie\Te aÜ canùid 
and unprejuùiccd illiitructrL:,ses of L:minine 
youth who read this, will ngree with me that the 
two master vict s with which they have to cope 
are the proneness of thcir young charges to 
pertness and sauciness in reply, and their pain- 
ful addictedness to that form of deception which 
is known as "slyness." But Lily was ncvcr 
pert, and she could not be sly. "With the ex- 
ception of the attempts at shielding offcnders 
mentioned above, which were usually so trans- 
parent as to be at once detected, she \Vould not 
\euture even upon a white lie. 
Be it also, to the honour of the little woman, 
recorded, that she never grumbled. Now, in 
order to be a grumbler at school it does not at 
all follow that you must be ill treated. Discon- 
tent is as often the result of satiety as of 
privation. A lapdog oftener growls over his 
chicken and cream, than a mongrel does over 
his bare bone. At plentiful harvests farmers 
(\\ho murmur at everything, and would have 
"waI:.ted rain" in the garden of Eden) murmur 
most, 1 dare say that a workhouse child fed on 
gruel and "seconds" bread from year's end to 
year's end, is, in the long run, less given to 
repine at her lot than a young lady at boarding- 
school, with three abundant meals a day, and 
the certainty of enjoying meals as many, and as 
abundant, on the marrow. The Bunnycastles 
were economical, and made as much out of the 
housekeeping as they, with decency, COll- 
venientl.y could; but they neither starved the 
five - and - thirty, nor fed them on coarse aud 
unwholesome food, pregnant with boils and 
blains and skin diseases. The butcher's cart 
called regularly, and the joints he brought were, 
if not prime, nourishing. But Lily lived, 
nevertheless, in an atmosphere of grumbling. 
The great girls had no dearer pastime than 
to gird at their instructresses, and accuse them 
of the most deliberate meanness in the article 
of dietary. The Miss Bunnycastles could never 
assume a new silk dress without its being darkly 
hinted in the schoolroom that it was "got out 
of us girls." The first plateful of meat at dinner- 
time was denounced as shamefully deficient as II 
to quantity and quality; the second "help" 
was held up to SCOl'll as a shameful and cruel 
imposture. The Wednesday mess of fish and 
boiled rice was cited as a standing attempt to 
rob the boarders of their due, and their parents I 
of the money they paid. "Unlimited diet, iu- 
deed!" would cry l\Iiss Furblow, tossing up her I 
head. "Is that nasty suet-pudding they give 
us twice a week, unlimited diet?" Satirical 
poems were made against the meat-pie, which 
made its appearance every Monday morning. 
Occasionally the round of beef and mutton was 
relieved by a piece of veal, and then the 
malcontents dec1ared that Clodshop (Clodshop 
was the butcher) had lost a calf by disease, and 
had sold it to the .Bullnycastles, cheap. There 
was no end to their grumbling'. Lily listencd 
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iL till ch In s of c . lit.. 
JIlL Is tut1.nk1L ' lv, anu r1 1 UI Ù I r f m 
acnll y or re, ubiVt]J w 'v 
 ''; 
IÚ b n J . Ull of c 1'. t, n 
t 
J vi !! h a h '" " 
 O( ill a pc iLil 11 t 
'V 111\ hli(,u1 r '1111' \ ',-\ Y t I 
t'unk t.laf- ti,e )OU '! I Ldit "h, ''''.. ,u 
the II1USt ill\ ,..tnn.t 11.1 hi I hall I. II, I." .. 
ru' ,nUT d in th f I" ry; n.
ny t t th 
h..11 h 
l1dt 'h'r h I .11( ethfJ\\' rt wo 
t L d, ,mil \\ f J. But it W J the f nn 
t ) UhL th' d , aAd tho e who SPUKL \Vcll 
of u; \vpre vot 1 In 111- pirit.d creatures. The 
ilL..diuhlc al. etitt. uf ICIII ,Ie 
 )uth
fur betw. en 
tpu and fourteen thrrf are fl..\V \11I1!!'
, ûut of 
tilt: linr of a elJrmorant, tù ellual a girl :J vora :ty 
-nlo\Y have h d :JùII,d II; '! t\J do \\ it
l 
t j n(,r, 
I on thc other hr"d, '1rc youn
 ladies a" 
nhool 
the onlv persons in the wc.,rld "ho arp 
iveu to 
qU1.rrelIing \\ it h their bh.ad-and-butter. 
If Lily had bt"'n an
 thin1 of a tale-teller 
tht>re ",auld ha\
 ht n d w('rk between the 
authorities and tht> (..lpils, 0\\ ing to th,. 
 
chronic critici..J 011 the cuisine. The child 
had full license to come and 
 between the 
schoolroom and the parlour j and might have 
been found a \ cry COll\ cuient SPy ill the two 
naturally hostile camps. .A. Jesuit's mouth 
would have watered to instruct her in the arts 
of 5f"ret diplomacy; but :;lle knew nothin!!' of 
I .nsing-making; ß'1d omchow her open tace 
and arll s \\ays mad, the- e who might lme 
trained her to bc a II) p"crite at school, ashamed 
of thcir d(>'ii
n, and abortive in their intent. 
Sbe had now been thrce years and a half at 
Rhododcndron HOII f>, and the sum agTeed 
upon for her 1I1aintl'n.mce and education had been 
rc 
uI.trly paid in )carly "urns, al", JS in ad mce, 
by orders on a bankel' in COl'lùlill. The drafts 
came accompanied by short notes written in 
a foreign hand, but in -very O'ood Englbh: in 
which a pcrson si
ning himself J. B. Constant 
said that h had the honour to enclne thc 
amount of :Miss 
-Iori:!'s account, and that he 
would not trouhle )Irs. HwmycastIe to make 
any communication to him, for the informa- 
tion of her papa as to the young lady's health 
and pro
rt' ) SlnC", frtÆl means at his cf'mmand, 
he was well informed upon those matters him- 
self. To the satisf,lction of the BunnJcastles at 
rrceiving so liberal a !'tipend for the board and 
cducation of such a \ uy littlc girl, \\ as added a 
\ aguc apprehcn ion of k3ing' her if thcJ did 
not freat her wIth e\'cry l.indness, and a dim 
con ciou ne s t hat their proceedings were beinO' 
W:ltel d ovrr by some occult {''''(.temal inßuene
 
It W3S under tbc:oe Clrcnmsl lnces, and "hcn 
Lily was fast ve 1in
 U} In her nint h Year, that 
she was one mc.,rnin
 drt: sed in lIef best and 
told that shc "as to L
' tak n at once to the 
drawing-room, "here a strange laùy "aited to 
see her. 


CII.!PTER 
n:. LILY':! VISITOns. 
:MISS FLOrIS s nt "or to tl dr Lwing-room! 
A strange lady flJr Lil"! 'thc whul
 school 
wondered at the ne,.. 'fl. rc w. 1 a commotion. 


T, e v ..,.. r 
. '? h"\,1 Jl "I r 
rs <I LI '1 I . 
 rt 

r( u 11 u 0::: td '-let n "let u 11, t J f!- 
1f; n: t, ..il..,(U, S t hilù-f tl 
.i d I UI 1.., I tl.- r 
ul"r' l
 
f Lil' ' .-1:..1: \Y. s
]l nt e ._ ut..e ..If 
h .,r I.: .11 1 \\1 .-but as 01" 
". e c. .,j " r tl y Wf'rt, r 'd 
mr .\\\ fill I wed rred, by rndjor re J. 
from ComlJl 
 tf) v it h r. 
'Ii . Huh Lll.Jh W II, to some e"tt nt, in the 
m
 pi :ntJull: tl requirements of the Indi 11 
l ivil rvice d.. 'ni,t
 her pr. a in his di \Ilt 
bun loW', and h II mma b :ï!! de, d: but nf) 
rnl' wuuld have t. - i to call .Ii!l D 
P-h 
hit ndif' 5. The.lie"l11 went home, re 1 IY 
f
r the hulid'\ys, to the. commerr; 11 
t IlL. m'\n 
at. Ualh...il; \\herLus Lily h..d neYI r {1 d. 
uavt.. under I""hol.. tic esc' l t, the out r ga"e I 
of Rhododl.ndrJn lIou"e. 'l'host.. \\L OJ W. n I 
p._ 
d in th
 ùt> ert.J. seh >In.om and th' 
scarcely Ie s d rtpd hou<<e - for thp 
i I 
UUllnycastIes Wel'e accustomed in hohday-tin c 
to repair to the plt_ It !5hores of Ib t 
nnd 
Iar "\te, in que L of health and hu 
and.; 
and 1\lr8. BUlIl1Veïst1 was not, at tJ t: b ot 
time, \cry amu
iJl
 l-úm,lany for a lit1 It: 
irl not 
yet el
ht .vt:;-lS of, "-\\fre fUll úf úrrowful 
ll1dl1('I'ies tor Lily. Inqui. LlÍ ve a sl e \\ "\S, and 
fond of the contrmplnf-ion of ext I rn,tl objc 
:t 
that shc might build m nf'll 
pl'nulaf ïS ur n 
them, one is apt to grow tin..d at I:> t, c.,C peril . 
into inkstands in \\ h'"lse caked del tlu 110m! 
O'fowths of white funO'i have aecumulatl'd. 'l:. 
du!tty d
bri5 of l..lst h.1lf's . late p I1cils will at 18 
loqe their charm, and novelty c -.Ie to elu . 
from the names of bYl?one pupils cut on dt 
nnd forms. Lily remcmbered, \\ ith a shudduÏJ 0' 
dread, the lonely dinncrs and teas tn.!.t u. d 
to be served to her in the cchoolroom; t 
sepulchral ticking- of clocls allover tl pre- 
mises; the bolùue"s (,f a certain black rat tL t 
u d to sally from bt..neath the mC"lt-scre 'n boo 
case, and wãtch hrr as she f
d, and wink f- h r 
with fierce red ('yn"!, as thou h ht" 
n;d. "Dc n 
me pkllty of ('rumd
, or, by m,y jrandme- he! s 
whisk,>rs, I will 
cale the st\"ol tn, u;nh '\'( 'r 
tiny body is pf>rch",d, a'1d tat J'm up!" 'LIIY 
was aht'ays gl,td wh n th hJlid.lYs "er . 
Ant! when lIIrq lJUllll) cRJtIe's young fro .. s 
came back, grumblill , as usual, at h_ in n 
recommence their stum 3, and lea\'c tL ir 
when the" gettinO'-up" bcll mn
, she won.' I, 
in her simple souf. whatever tIlt:y could ha
e to 
be di--contentt'd with. 
Ai. r. e had been dr sed, and bru hed, and 
ti lied, 8ïd m n Ie C1\n rallv spnlce a ul hiuiuO' 
ns n n w pin, 
lt :t E LrL r,\ t k ber by tile 
hand, nnd led her to the bn t "arlour. 
Thcre was a lrdy wa
 iU1 fOl' bnr. 
'"\\" 5 
a \ cry handsome lady, not in her flr>t )u lth, 
but in her second, \\ hirh, "cry pro. ".., "..5 
hand >mcr than the fh
 t llud h
. n '-'.. \1," 
v ry u, :
Iu..idl dre _rl: 
 CI'. c..J , 
Lily, sudd nly collect. aU th h I 
about the .Arabian l\1!:,hts, iust..mtly p I r 
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down as the absolute and visible impersonat.ion 
of that Sultana Scheherazade, of \\ hom :Miss 
Dallwal1ah was the imaginary type. She had 
a great deal of silk about her that rustled, and 
of lace that fluttered, and of flowers that wa,'ed, 
and a great many ornaments of jewels and gold 
that jingled, and made a shine. It occurred to 
Lily that had she purchased the picture of that 
lady from thc gallery of )11'. Marks, or :Mr. Park, 
for a penny pJain, she would cost at least twelve 
and sixpence to emblazon and finish off com- 
pletely in tinsel. 
The visitor did not appear, however, to be 
eit her a very patient, or a very good-tempered 
lady. She had been kept for some time waiting, 
and it had made her cross. She was drumming 
on the ground with her feet, and rapping 
Irs. 
Bunnycastle's great circular walnut-wood draw- 
ing-room table with her parasol: a potent lady, 
indeed, so to presume to rap that revered article 
of furniturc! Moreover, when Miss Barbara, 
with Lily meekly trotting after her, entered the 
apartment, she turned to the former with a vcry 
quick and fierce movement, aud said: 
"Had you not better keep me all day? Is 
this little brat a princess that I am to dance 
attendance for hours before she grants me an 
audience ?" 
Lily opened her eyes at being spoken of as a 
brat. No such ill-natured term had ever yet 
been applied to her. This was evidently a very 
cross lady: as cross as the tall English teacher, 
who '"fas sent away for pulling the girls' ears 
whcn they were remiss in their geography-the 
:Miss Bunnycastles observing, at the time, and 
with perfect propriety and candour, that if 
anything- of tbat kind was to be done, they 
could do it themselves. Lily noticed, too, apart 
from the angry vehemence of the lady's manner, 
'I that her voice did not resemble that of the 
I Bunnycastles, or of any English girl in the 
I school. She spoke more like Mademoiselle, 
" I for shortness called "Mamselle," French go- 
verness at Rhododendron House, Vi ho was 
I accustomed to rail against the Bunnycastles as 
" tyrannical :Megæras," to have the toothache, 
and to weep about her ancestors. 
Miss Barbara drew herself up somewhat, at 
being thus abruptly addressed. Alone, it would 
not havc so much mattered; but, in the pre- 
sence of a scholar, to be snubbed was intolerable. 
Did not Doctor Busby, when he went over 
"\Vestminster School with King Charles the 
Second, apologise to his majesty for keeping 
his h:1t on, upon the ground that if his boys 
werc led for an instant to imagine that there 
was in the whole world a greater personage than 
lie, his authority would be lost for ever? So, 
Miss Barbara drew herself up, and looked sharp- 
edged rulers, or whatever the law of kindness 
was capable of resorting to in moments of re- 
sentment, at the aggressor. 
" 
Iy mamma, madam," she explained, with 
the polite severity of offended dignity, "is con- 
fined to her bed by sickness, else she would have 
reccived you. :My sisters are detained ill t.he 
schoolroom by their scholastic duties. 1Yith 


II 


my own hands I have prepared Miss Floris for 
the visit which, during three years and a half 
!lCr friends havc never condescended to pay he; 
mstructres::,es." 
"She ought not to want any preparation," 
returned the lady, with undiminished violence. 
"Do you keep her in a pigsty that she is not 
fit to be seen 'When her"-she stopped herself 
for an instant-" when her friends call upon 
her? Come here, child." 
Lily answered the summons not very willingly. 
The handsome angry lady terrified her. She 
was accustomed, however, to do as she was bid, 
and obeyed the command: approaching the lady, 
however, sideways, and with one small fore- 
finger in her mouth. 
" Don't look like a fool," cried the handsome 
hdv. 
Lily did not know what else to look like; 
or, to an uninterested spectator, she might 
have looked very much like a littIe girl in 
active preparation for a good cry. Her per- 
turbation was increased when the strange visitor, 
pulling the child towards her, and with no very 
gentle hand offered very unmistakable evidence 
that she" as about to undress her. She staved 
her band, however, at the sight of Lily's little 
gleamingwhite shoulders, which-a most curious 
and inconsequential lady, this-she proceeded, 
incontinent, to cover 
ith v
ry fierce hot 
isses. 
And then, that nothmg might be wantmg to 
the oddity of her demeanour, she pushed the 
child away again. 
"There," she said, "I see you're clean 
enough. Do you give her a bath every mom- 
ing ?" she resumed, addressing Miss Bar- 
bara. 
":Miss Floris," retorted that young lady
 
combining a diplomatic evasion with lUuch 
moral suavity, "has constantly received unre- 
mitting attention, both as regards her physical 
and mental requirements." 
"How fine you schoolmistresses talk!" the 
lady went on, not, app:1rentIy, in the slightest 
degree touched by the governess's eloquence. 
"It is all in the advertisement, I suppose- 
l'annonce, 1Vhat is your name, child P" 
The little girl opened her eyes; and Uiss 
Barbara opened hers too. Had not the strange 
lady asked for :Miss Floris? 
"Lily," the child answered. 
" Lily what ?" 
"Lily Floris, ma'am." 
"Beast of a name. We must change it. 
How old are you ?" 
Lily looked appealingly at :Miss Barbara. 
"I ha-"e reason to believe," Miss Bunny- 
casUe remarked, with lofty condescension, "that 
l\Iiss Floris is rapidly approaching hcr eighth 
birthday." 
"Are you happy herc P" resumed the lady, 
not deigning to acknowledge :Miss Bunnycastle's 
volunteered statement. 
" Yes, ma'am," the child replied, with all the 
sincerity of eight years of age. . The lady 
fro""nerl at this somewhat; but MIss Bunny- 
castle rendercd thanks to Lily, ill hcr secret 
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F ul. colt \Vasal"d
'san cn"'pging little thing," 
she admitted lIIentally. 
or Do they beat 
ou?" the lat1y c0utinued. 
or X 0, 111.1.'.1.111," the child returned, opening 
her e,cs wider than ever. 
or tant pis," said tlw lady. or When I was 
young- they used to beat me lile a sack. It is 
trul'," she added, turning to :Mi::.s Barhara. 
Miss Bunn) castle made a gentcrl inclination 
I of t he head, \\ hieh lJIight mc
.n .111) thin
; but I 
j believe that in the reef' ses of her mind the 
thought just then "as uppermo"t, that if that 
handc;olllc l.lily had been one of }l('r ) oung lady- 
boarders, and of a com enient age, f>he" ould 
ha\e given her some \i\i', \oec e'\empli1ications 
of the law of kindness, which should lJa\'e been 
of a nature to astonish her. 
"1 suppose it's good for children, the sticl, 
and all th.\t," the lady added, mnsing. "It did 
me a torrent of good, to be sure. It made me 
]me everybody so. There," she cried, gi\ing 
her body a sudden wrench, as though she 
wished to rid helsclf of an unpleasant theme of 
thought, "I dare say you're too frightened to 
tell the tlUth \\hile your schoolmistress is near. 
Please to have her dressed, and I will take Ler 
out for a walk." 
The last part of her speech \\ as addressed to 
Miss ]
arbara, and the governess thought it 
high time to male a stand upon it. 
")Iadam," she said, with freezing polite- 
ness, .. Miss Horis was placed here, three 
ycars and a halC since, by two gentlemen who, 
III confiding her-t hen almost an illfant- 
to our charge, strictly stipulated tllat she was 
ne, er to le,1\ e it, save under direct instructions 
Í1"om-" 
cc )lonsieur Jean Baptiste Constant," the 
lady interposed, and, for a "onder, ,cry coolly. 
.. I know all about that. M. Constant is the 
agent for )liss :Floris's guardian, and )1. Con- 
,I stant pays her school. bills e\ ery 
 car." 
.. Precisely so," .Miss Barbara returned. 
' I cr Thcrefore, without instmctions from 
I. Con- 
5tant-" 
I, " You wouldn't let her go: at least you'd say 
: , I you wouldn't, although, If I chose, I'd bave 
the ebild out of this house, if fifty dragoons with 
dr.1wn s\\ords stood at the door to oppose it. 
llut what nonsense all this is. Do ,"au know 
the handwriting of 
I. Jean Baptiste Con- 
stant 1''' 
" Perfectly well, madam." 
c'Then read that: gct the child's hat and 
pelisse on, and let me he,lr no more about it." 
She opened II. pretty reticule, all veh.et and 
goldcn beads, and flung rather than handed to 
.Mi:.s ]
unnyeastle a note \\ rittcn in 
I. Con- 
stant's remarkably small and neat handwritinO', 
in \\ hich, with many compliments to the amiable 
.Madame and Mesdemoiselles Bunn) ea
tle he 
requ('')ted them, in all respects, to obey 
ueh 
directions as should be gi\l,l\ to thclll in respect 
to 
liss Lily floris, b) .Ma,lame la Comte se de 
Pr.lImcs, that young ladj's ne"rest female 
rc:ati\ e. 
cc The letter, I see, is dated l'.lris," 
Iiss 


BUllll) c" LIe nplif'd, aftcr fe..din
 .11.-1 ff'-r 
d. 
ing the note, Lnt still \\ ith a c
rt.1ÍJl &i....Junt of 
hesitation. 
cc \\ hence else?" returned the lady, "ith 
impetuosity. cc Ill' being in Paris. M. Jean 
Baptiste Const.mt is ill. lic i3 in Led. He 
has an aneurism." 
cc And you, madam?" 
cr You J.re very inrluisiti\c. I am l\1i s Floris's 
nearest f('male relative. I ,\fil )lad11l1e 1.1. Com- 
t<.sse de l'rannes. There is my card, which I 
gave to your dirty slut of a scr\&int. \\ ould 
)ou lile to know anything' else P Where I \\as 
born? \\' hen 1 \\ as b.lptl
ed P At wh.lt age I 
made my first communion 1''' 
The last straw brole the camel's back. The 
Bunnycastle had borne, thongh with much in- 
\\ ard raging, 
 ith all the dlsconrtesy of the 
strange l.ldy, but that allusion to her neat. 
handed PhillIs as a cc dirty slut" \\&is too much 
for her. :5he cast .M. J. 13. Constant's letter 
from her, and, "ith a heightening colour, ex- 
claimed: 
.. I won't lct the dear little child go. I don't 
know who you are, or "hat you mean. Your 
manners are most insulting, and unlc"'s the gtn- 
tlemen come themseh es to fetch )Iiss }'lori
, or 
)1. Constant sends a mcssenger who lnows how 
to bcha\ e hersclf, the darling 5h.1n't go. Do 
you want to go, Lily?" 
'I'he subject of this controversy, simply rea- 
soning that the strange lady frightened her, and 
that she was very fond of :MISS J3unnyc3;:,tle, 
and, moreover, that it was decidedly preferablc 
to be called a darling than a brat, replied, her 
little heart palpitating violently, that she. was 
\ ery happy where she was, and that she dIdn't 
\\ant to go away \\ ith an
 body. 
U I thought so!" .Miss Barbara exclaimed, tri- 
umphantly catching tbe chilù to her. U A pl"l..tty 
thing, indecù, to be tutored and domineL.ed O\er 
in one's 0\\ 11 housc. You ha\ e yon l' an \\ er, 
naailam, and I must wish you a good morn- 
ing." .And she made as though she would ba\ e 
rung the bell to havc the importunate \kitor 
ushered out. 
But Miss Barbara Bunnycastle recloned 
\\ithout her host 'fhe strange lad) rú e ill a 
rage. 
"You devil!" she cried. Such lan
ua
e in 3. 
genteel establishment for young ladi('')! .. 1 \\ ill 
have the child. Do your \\ Ol"st. I s..y she 
sll&lll go with me. lou lllad\\oman, go and ask. 
your mother and sisters, and they \\ill m.h "ou 
listen to re.......on. Call ill the polic
, if 
 011 hL , 
and see \\ h..t a charming figure your sehLOI "ill 
male in the journals. Go, idiot, and tlll.e ad- 
, ice." 
She set her teet h together, and glared at"] riss 
Barbara as though shc would devour her. The 
schoolmistress \\as f,tirly app,lllt:d. \\'1 the 
lady mad? Something mU::.t Le don n , n I 011 
reflectioll she concluded that the be 
 tl.I1": 'IC 
could do \\ as to con!:>ult Cl:ia and Ad . 
Tbe frollt gate "as fast locled, .md t J..dy 
would hardly Le so de"l)eralf', slJc thou ,as 
to 
e.ùe the iron railings. But Low to le.l\C hL! 
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superior numb", "dS by no M'....., satisfied in I , 
mind, at the upshot C)f th . pnte. 
" You'll be sure to cc.. 
 hack early this 
evening," she said, as kn p ::'1Ïng on the fl( or to 
adju:,' a bow, she gazed caruc:,tly in the child's 
face. 
"Yes, Miss Babby" (this was the petit nom 
which, of all the fi\'c-and-1 hirty buarders, Lily, 
the chartered pet of the r;:"tab;ishment, was pri- I 
vilegcd to address :Miss Barbara by). 
, "Yes, :Miss Babb,v," Lily whimpered, "and 
I m sure I don't want 10 go a"ay at all." I 
"There, you mustn't cry," :Miss Barhara, who 
was on the point of shedding tears herself, hastily 
iuterposcd; "it's naughty,alldllotlike agreatgirl
 II 
you lnow. 
Iind Jou're back by evening prayers. II 
If you don't, you'll be punished." This was 
said wit.h a touch of Miss .Barbara Bunnycastle's 
ordinary and scholastic sententiousness, but her 
heart "as not in her words, and, casting her 
arms around the little girl's neck, and "ithout 
any \"alid reason in the world that I know of, 
she wept over her as thongh her heart would 
break. 
The same q 1 1ite irrational impulse led lIisd 
Barbara, after Lily bad been carried off in a 
kind of sweeping and defiant triumph by the 
strange lady "ho had so remarkable a temper, 
to shed many more tears. It ,,'as foolish, she 
admitted, but she couldn't help it. The child 
would be back soon. 'I'here was 110 harm 
in her going out. Her sisters were quite 
satisfied. Mr. Drax had pledged his discre- 
tion to the authenticity of J. B. Constant's 
autograph. But Miss :Barbara mistrusted, and 
Miss Barbara wept, she knew not \"\"hy. Some- 
how, this Jittle brown-haired blue-eyed maiden 
had twisted herself round her heart, and she 
felt as though the charming little parasite had 
been rudely torn a" ay. She dried her eyes, 
and put on, as well as she could manage it
 the 
scholastic countenance, and then she went down 
into the schoolroom and took a geography class. 
Her temper was tried in the usual manner. 
There ",as the usual average of stupid young 
ladies, careless young ladies, young ladies who 
were pert. and young ladies who were aggr
vat- 
in rr . She ground, for the five thousandth hme, 
th
 dreary old barrel-organ to its accustomed 
round or" tuncs, but her spirit ,"'as far away. 
Her heart yearned for Lily. She distributed 
good marks and bad marks unconsciously, and 
she was inexpressibly grateful for tea-time: not 
alolle because her wearisome task was over, but 
because the time had grown nearer ,,-hen shc 
thought the child would return. 
TIÌat a schoolmistress is a "cross old tl1Ïng," 
and nothing more, whole generations of young 
ladies have unanimously agreed. ,In regions far 
remote from the schoolroom and Its petty ver- 
dicts, polite society finds little difficulty in set- 
ting down the governess as a prim, precise, fas- 
tidious pcrsonage, full of an
ular ways and 
ludicrous rirridity. She is somebody to be cari- 
catured, or 
ubbed, or superciliously patronised. 
Ah! if we only thought a little more of what 
she had to go through. Ah! if ,,-e only reflected 
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in the drawing-room, and bmr to get IlCr away 
from Lily? 
The stranger seemed to di, inc hcr though s. 
" Rin
 the Lell, if you like," she said, "and tLiI 
the other women to come here. I'm not a raid 
of tWI nty of them. But I'll tell you what! 
Before I 'leave this room withuut tllè child, I'll 
sma ih every window, and srt. firr to the hlJube." 
And the lady deci
edly looked as though she 
meant what she smd. 
It was a strange dilemma: :m uprooting of 
all the conventionalities, an unheard-of revolution 
in the ordinarily placid world of llhododendron 
Honse. A servant was run!! for, and the :Miss 
.Bunnycastles summoned. Then, a special em- 
ba

J was despatched to :11rs. Bunnycastle 
up-stairs; but the old lady, who was now growing 
very feeble, and w
s not quite valid, mentally, 
I could suggest nothmg', and confined herself to 
, a general remark that "she never heard of sueh 
going's on." As a last resource, Mr. Drax \1 as 
sent for. That discreet practitioner happened 
fortunately to be at home, and on his arrival at 
the school did his best to throw oil on the 
trouhled waters, He ad\-ised concession. M. 
J. B, Constant's hand"Titing "as undeniably 
genuine. :M. J. B. Constant's wishes must 
he attended to. Moreover, there was nothing 
oning. Lily's bill was al
aJs paid in advance, 
and there wcre at least six mont.hs to run, t.o 
t he next term of pa
 mente 'I'he lady" as evi- 
dently n lady. (To be sure, lIt-. DraJ... had not 
seen her in a rage.) Clearly, the only course 
to adopt was to accede to her very rational de- 
mand. 
It happened, at this conjuncture, that the 
strange Jad.v's bearing under" cnt a remarkable 
change for the better. She condescended to smile 
on 
lr. Drax. She told him that he had acted 
with great discretion: which expression tallied 
so exactly with the quality on which he so muph 
prided himself, that Mr. Drax. was in ecstasies, 
and even Cdia and Adelaide thought that their 
sister had been a little too hasty. To be sure, 
the\., too, had not seen the handsome lady in a 
rag'e. She, on her part, volunteered the in- 
formation that she "as Lily's aunt, that bel' 
only object in temporarily removing her ,,'as to 
bke her out for a holiday and purchase bel" 
some new clothes; and she faithfully promised 
to return with the child, on that self-same 
evening. Finally, a treaty of peace was arranged, 
As a matter of form, a fresh embassy was 
despatched to :Mrs. Bunnycastle, to obtain her 
consent, as chief of the establishment, to Miss 
Floris's temporary departure; but that good 
lady merely told her daughters that they might 
do as they liked, and expressed a desire not to 
be "worrited." Poor, placid 11rs. Bunny- 
castle: ",e shall see thee no more. 
Lily, "ho bad stood and wondered through- 
out 1 he ,,-hole of this strange argument, was at 
length conducted to a bedroom and arrayed in 
her \mlkin
 clothes. Miss Barbara it was who 
buttoned Òll her pelisse, and tied her lJat 
beneath her dimpled chin; but Miss Barbara, 
aItho.ugh she had been forced to Jield to 
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a Ii n I. ' . h I th l. 
Ii It fl hl.9'nl1.11" 
hum. t: _ h....:l to tu ] n, t1 e 
In b. rc
-oJ...l! 'I \ . h n '7 (' 
J 'n(', re] one. ., t I ..1t \\ On .1 
h.a\ 1l111}1 al aptitulf' f . 11 lin
; 1 hat the 
arl p will i n..... p and tl r , 
and tl 1, \" i h Pllilt Pl ..I mn them 
to r . '. b rrel C'r Ir .. of tbe ir 
Jlft'urrl 1 H'. Th. t me n lit' n01 mir ntlv 
fiUe 1 fur tlie tr"l of tuil n j 11')\\ n by the II' 
10 ....
 P' ; nef' half a Ie ,1 ti. in th,. e 'J . 
of a' j( I, and fdlliv':t (n tilt" C'
l th 
Iii lil .... mt ) 511.. e aL.ti tl1.. I:.. 
 t h . fi 
bu tie. lon
- ufI
rin," m j I e" j 
to nn mildly nagO'În I j, 1 m
linO' and 
mor....! over the eub . "hen thcv declme 10 
danc to thf' very 
entl I Jt o' tunes. In the 
1ell). I warLS of every lunatic a :vlum yeu ar 
sure to me t v. ith one or two demented sd.lOol- 
mi:Mr-- I often W0I1d( . tlJat for the OIle or 
tv. 0, I don't me t a dr "n. 
'l'f'a-tiu.. eaml' and went; thnn play-hour; 
t linn study-bour; at last, the times for readin
 
prayeTh a.ld g')ing to ù
d. Miss Floris had not 
eomp back. lieI' eontmued absence \\as eom- 
I n.on talk in the schoolroom. Amon
 the girls, 
II 0\11 p lrtv, the more imaginative', spLeulatcd on 
the dreadful thin
5 that would be donf' to a 
pupiL who stayed beyond het. lea\e; anoUIPr, 
and more practical section, opined that Lilv 
would be held harmle s, su:ing what a Cavourite 
she was v.ith the authorities. 
Tilne "ent on, and the Miss BunnyeastIes 
sat d.}\\ n to that supper which they \\ ere too 
siek at heart. to cat. The el ck was on the 
stro;çc of ten, "hen the outer gate bcll rang. 
I< , fis she! 'tis Mi...J :Floris!" cried EJ.rùara; 
"the duar little thing!" 
I< 'rhe naughty little min't, rather!" added 
Celia, "ith some asperit..... 
<c Perhaps it isn't her fault," pleaded Ade- 
laide; "she may have been taken ill. ßut here 
sbe is !" 
The door opened. and the maid appeared, with 
a scared face, announcing not Lìl,r, but a 
entle- 
man; and, eh
e upon her hel'l s , thel'e follo\\ d, 
nearly breathle
s \\ ith haste, nearly" ild \\ ltl1 
excitement, Jean Baptistf' Constant 
I .. The child!" he cried; <c the child, dear 
, ladies! lias she come hack ?" 
I A trl ,nùliug negative had to be returned to 
his quc.Jtion. 
I< Oh! I am ruined, I am ruined !" the Swi 
went on. "\\ here is slie? .What ha,c 'ou 
done with her P Oh! mv littlc, littl Lil
-. 
She bas been stolen, stolcn by that mon
' 'r of 
a v. uman. Mdledietion !" 
An,l for a long ti lie, this was all that eould 
be ,:!ot out of J. ß. Cl1nshnt. lIe per;:)::!ted in 
d..nllrinrr that he" as ruinf"d. ]
y d('
-f' :., he 
caIn. d Sown n little, and explained that, rt fi ve 
o'cloek th..t afternoon, he Il.Ld so n the ehild 
p " in n hacklll )-coach, ,,:th a]l rSl)n in \\ h('",. 
cor r - I} (so \\ ith much vehe...cnee h,. df'('lared) 
I 
 hdd no ri
ht to bp, It was in UP cnt- 
treet. lie h d. followed thc cO-Lcb as rapidly 


1 1 


· I ..1 L 
_1 tl 


ih 1 
m \ 11 pI " L
 
ti n r ', tI Ce 1 t t)f af 11 hi 
, ,..,' in d iI', b h d b n (.. 
1 111 n thl el . 1"" h- nL url 
I 'hilu If th It L 111 L h ve b n 
lie h d m 'Jrr of lllqU' - L rqu. 
be C' lkd th m-in r) s whlth r e tw 
b Ie t fdin'ly pre "ibl th1.t Lily m' 
benn n nVl d; n....J. a" Inr
h, L had e u to 
Uhod% Hi un II (' 
Ti.u llunn, f If' c?uld c 1 0 li+ tin t (' I- 
. 01 Li.n Tilt' 1. tJ. m t pf tll( 
iuctance tl.. a'l".v L.ly tl) I ..
I but \\11, re 
'y to dn? '1'1. V h 1 long h t ,#t..I1, l. I..,d 
at Ia-
 aet d nn tle adv' u oC 
r, Drax, a 11_ d II 
and diserl L friend. 
"Cur \11'. Drax!" eli d tbe valet, fie ,Iv 
" Drax ]s a go -..., a pig, a Jnk v!" And I n 
afraid the dlbeomlated Mi Bunnyeasth f It 1 .1 
,
f 1h"t mom 
t HI"V mueh inclined to 8 
with J. B. C. Dra't's'rcuo\\n for di 
- ,: 1 \\-. 
gone for e\er. 
'l'hey showed J. n. Con"tant the noff' pu- II 
porting to be in his handwritil1'!. TIc 11m g it 
f] om him with something very IiI..... an oatl 
 nd II 
a 
 cll of ratge. 
" A fo. 
cr
, an infamou forgr>ry!" he erÏl.d, 
distractedly. "}'nol tL t [ was, not to h..l.n., for- II 
seen the pOSJilihty of 8u"h a frdud. 'I'L 
woman woulJ do anything !" I 
"And whatever "ill :yonr master ay:' I 
naïvely remarked 
ri:.:. AÙI I:Üdc, who L, d b n 
eyeing thl' valt..t with much euri ;;i y. 
" M \ mast r!" he rr
 n' d' "burt IIV 
ma"ter! This little an....
i W'15 
\orth n 
j 
thousand ma"ters to me." 
Gl ief made him garrulous, but his communi- 
cati\Cnpss "as not of a nature to sati:-f. tl. 
BWllJ
.eastle<: As the payments bad all "b...el 
made in advance, and tLe customary refere ne 
dispen<:ed witL, t h('.v felt the indelicacy of pu" 
ing him with direct questions. Very litt! tho t 
\\ as definitr could be extracted from J. ß. 
Con:!tant. He \\ ouid mention no name but 
wlJ n the eard of Madawe la Comt d 
l'raunrs was sho'vn to him, he torr It, e')n- 
teMptuol1sly, in half, ånd muttered
 " ß..l 1 ! o
 
of her twenty aliase'ì." 
The c'wnéil rCLlained in "'lion until an h('Ul 
W.J.S attainooj quite uUf"'.ampled in thf" L. 
of this \\ 11,. n<':u('[ d ( 
blishmcnt. 1>UI L.. 
did not ()n e b.leL Ind..uj, to RhododL: 1 
Iloust she WE.. not to return nrrain. J..u. 
Con ant, with lov.eriug 100'_-" but with I 
pro' ,t tions of re t at luvinr;- di turbu 
ladi( ,tovk hi. Iroi\'--, 81Yiug, that if the ÒiM 
did not eome b:pk, th -" \\ ere' cry wel In c t 
I..r p what I"ClI'aiur I of her wardrobe:- me 

I;ght el'mp nf"1t: n fùr thc trouble tit 
 h d 
tal..en. And then the BnnnyC''' tin \\er,. I 
 d l 
solat,.. The compensat iun \\ 15 ,( ry sl" i I- 
de d. n.
rhara bad to mourn thf' It r It 
darlin::!" and would not be ('I)...f"rt( d ; .. I h 
1\\ 0 more practical ..i leu \\ ..: b Ul1d in L pr- 
nt.-5 to ae.L..nowlcdge tLat t.1C pa,pncnts, L 
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II 
I becn made in advance, they could not demand 
/ I even so much as a quartcr's notice for the 
sudden removal of thcir ) oung lady-boarder. 


OUR COUSINS' CONVERSATION. 


THERE is, 1 think, a prevalent but erroneous 
impression in England that the Americans arc a 
talkative people. Recent experience in the 
way of travel in the States has cOllvinced me 
" I that this is not the case. Among the upper 
million of refincd and wcll-cducated ladies and 
gentlemen there are numbers of good conversa- 
tionalists who do not hide their light under a 
; I bushel; and even those \Tho are not so richly 
' : I endowed" ith the "gift of the gab" talk as 
much as all who mix in good society in Eng- 
land do-some from a sincere 10\ e of an inter- 
! I change of ideas, and a traffic in gossip; others 
I I from moti\'es of courtesy and politeness. An 
i American lady, for instance, however beautiful, 
I does not rely solely on the silent eloqnence of 
her personal charms; but will chat to you about 
the "ar, politics, slavery, the last sensation 
novel, the last style of head-dress in Paris, her 
baby's teething, or her husband's aversion to 
theatres. Young girls at home from school 
during' the holidays, who would be blushing 
"bread-and-butter misses" in the old country, 
will ask you an infinite variety of questions with 
the utmost sang froid, and none of them of an 
inquisitive or pr.ving character. I was six 
months among Our Cousins of all ranks and 
degrces, and was only once asked whether I 
,,-as married or singlc. I hope I was not so un- 
i / ll1terestin
 as to fail in inspÏ1'ing curiosity, or so 
I egotistical and communicati\ e as to have dis- 
, , pensed with all need for cross-examination. 
But, unless I voluntcered an account of my 
pedigree and social position, I don't think that 
my most intimate acquaintances kncw whether 
I was descended from lings and princes, or 
the scion of a long linc of shoe-blacks; and as to 
my profession or calling, they did not ca
'e to 
discover whether I was a bagman or a barrlster- 
at-law. The upper million have become faI" 
less inquisitive, and the. lower millions less 
talkative, thall when I first visited Yankeedom 
more than twenty-five years ago. 
Tbe general run of ordinary folk with seedy- 
dark clothes, square-tocd boots, and strangely- 
simped bats, are so silent-so persistently and 
pertinaciously silent-that a stranger naturally 
thinks that this taciturnity must arise from 
melancholy or moroseness. 
 But this is not the 
case. The majority can afford to be taciturn 
because he is occupied with the inevitable 
" quid;" he can "chaw" and think simulta- 
neously; and expectoration is a pastime ,,'hich 
does not hinder cogitation the most profound. 
A good many are thinking of the last bargain 
they have made, or the ncÜ they are likely to 
wake. They are meditating on the" Almigbty 
dollar," just as we go through elaborate pro- 
cesses of ratiocination here about the omnipo- 
tent sovereign and the not useless shilling; but 
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they don't talk about it so much, if they think 
more. The.v are such kccll folk, and Lave to 
deal with fellow-citizcns so keen, that a trader I I 
must not waste his acuteness in conversation 
but r:'serve it for action. The climate, also: 
may have something to do with t.his phenomenon, 
I can bear witness that in summer it was some- 
times too hot to talk, and in winter it. may be 
occasionally too cold. Then again they read 
incessantly-bools a.nd magazines to a fair 
extent, but newspapers for ever. A journal, and 
a cake of honp
 dew for "chawing" purposes, 
arc meat and drink to a travelling American, 
Northerner or Southerner, in the absence of the 
two usual supports of human life. In the rail- 
way cars I have travelled miles and miles with- 
out hearing the exchange of two words. The 
well known Latin grammar quot.ation, Vir sapit, 
qui pauca loquitur, should be inscribed on the 
panels of tIle cars, and on the walls of the news- 
rooms of the hotels, not as a caution, but as a 
truism well known and regularly practised. In 
churches and libraries I have now and thcn 
overheard a little talking; but that merely, in 
all probabilit.y, arose from the wayward tendcn- 
cies of the "child of freedom" to asset.t his 
independence by the violation of established 
custom. 
I loafed about the Parkcr House, Boston, the 
whole of the incessantly wet day last spring, 
w}len the ùamp wires were reluctantly trans- 
mitting the unwelcome news of the disastrous 
defeat at Chancellorsville. I was vigilantly 
watching the manners and customs of the 
natives; pr.ving ruthlessly into thcir wounded 
pride, chagrin, and ùisappointment. Gricf mal
es 
some folk talkative and others taciturn, The 
men of Massachusetts fell into the latter phase 
of suffering. I loungcd in chairs and sofas, 
gazed out on the deluge in the streets, walked 
now into the news-room where smoking was 
allowed, now into that where it was prohibtted- 
all "as silence in both. The dumb miser V was 
very oppressive; and nothing yaried its ,veari. 
some monotony but the frequently recurring 
opportunities of purchasing the" latest extras/' 
or last editions of the daily papers. The little 
Irish boys drove a tremendous trade that 
soaking dismal day in Boston. They \ycre, I 
think, the only persomges in the hotel who 
exercised their faculties of spcech that morning, 
and it was quite comforting in the miùst of the 
flood of rain and disagreeable intelligence to 
hear that brogue which neither time nor travel 
can entirely take away
 Kor did the bad weather 
and the bad news tend to fill "the bar." Our 
Cousins very wisely" liquor up" in prosperity, 
and in adversity ShUll the tap: a proof of their 
sagacity; for a man may sometimes drink with 
impunily if be is saiJing with thc wind, 
"hereas, if he drinks when it is ahcad, he will 
be obliged t.o "tack" in more senscs than one. 
There was one remarkable cxception. I met 
one old gentleman on the staircase who had 
evidcntly solaced his sorro\ys with a copious 
supply of stimulants. lIe was by very slow 
advanccs descenùing the stairs, and clung to 
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till bani.,t('I' \\ ith a cautious tenacity quit... ex- I Tlu' u.,... of c"t ",,('II 'I is ß(.It conhnrd t J ,I 
('n.11. .y. It \Va'l re.1l1ya \Cry had e of the p liti(' III a lOllf'. \ litt .
ry la,vyer [I..I .v 1" 
P ti, n di
1 e. III the h.lhit uf dcll\ I rin.; a "I)rt I,. .. ,
 
Th' r'Jliticians in Tran "\t1an 1 i""\ 'UP th.. con\
rs
ti m .\h.out an Lnr:t: h au,hr r's r 

r talL..('rs or sp....knrs; for eVLn in C'>11- puhltcolll?n. It I !ward It oncc, I h l' I 11. 
\'el n t hey deliver "et 51 
c('h 
, whi,.h \\ 
c twent v 
lIlH I could "trot him out" \\ I> 
bl'li ,,, 10U if ynn intf'rrupt. 'I'lJl' day after [ e\ cr I lIke(I.. and for the amu..cment of otl I 
laucil'd In the great repuhlic, a \hine-Ide (or in- frequently (lid. ILr' never varicd a ,,( nl, \ ,- 
h..hihnt of th State of 
laine) \\as "pf _tiIJO''' loU, an emp!lCI8i8, or an accc1ll. Fvcn tll, 
nl(' "up" in contcmporan('ous politics, and ch:.- n.1 al hang- was ahv.,), thc same. I lould be I 
ritahly attcmptil1
 to cnli
htcn thl.. more than \"ery sorry tl \\ ound thc feelinq'
 01 th · e ti- I 
III I'n d'ulne of my English ignoranc
, when mahle old g-entlf'lw'n hV mentiunmg in print the 
I Hntured, at a favourable opportunity, to ask real name of thr' J
ngli
h \\riter, or th(' phr - I 
n qu dion or r.\i

 an ohj.ection,. I forg-et \Vhi?h. ?logy?f his \i\â \.uet: critique; but the. follow- " I 
.. r :-hall fed obliged, sir," s"\ld my Gamahel, l/Ig, wIthout oee,'slomn
 any ofTenef', \nll !!'i\e 
" jf 
.I)U will not interrupt me; but allow me to the reader a sufficient idea of my friend'!! .... 
D"t thrl'Ju!J" with what I ha\"c to say; and when lJ I made some remark ahout }.[r. .h.inrrlakc's I 
L mn throN!Jh, I s!tall 
e happy to hcar. \\hat Ilistory of the 
rirnean. Invasion, olf \\' uld f o 
you hwe to say, sir. Y ës, sir." I acqule<'l'ed the orator of private life: "n hen [ 1'('.1(1 tel 
\\ ith a nervous nod of the head, and h(' pro- first \Olllllle of Kin
lake, I said, · Kin....llle h.lll 
cl'f'elf'd with his long oration, at the conclusion c\idelltl.v C 1!dud!'l to crucify Loui
 
apoll1 >n, 
of \\ hich I made a short oration, and then he and, by thunder, he hfTS crucified him; but is it 
rtjuined \"\ ith anothcr long one, and upon this not ext raordinary that while this acute ami bril- 
system was the remainder of our dialogue con- liant writer hag tel totalf!/ dried up that CUS8 of a 
ducte(1. lIe was a chemist and dru!!gist, a stron!! despot, he has not \Hlttf'n one line abollt thi- 
democrat (not in the general, but in the special bnd of freedom or our immortal Geor!!e Wa!>h- 
part sense of the word), and was bitterly severc iug-ton?'" . 
upon the sentimentality of abolitionists. Amon.... As conversation obviously and not unr('n
on- 
other things, he said," I guess that if !JOt'; ably consists of words, I tlunk that I !>hall not 
Georg-I' Thompson should come out here a....in be irrcle\ ant in makin!! a few ob"ervat ions on 
int('rfering about those cussed good-for-nothitl.... the peculiar phrac;es, idioms, and voc
bul.\ry in 
nig....cr!!, he will be egged aud stoned and ridde
 constant use on thc other side of the \uter, but 
on a rail. He is no hetter than an infern'!l some of them almost unkno\\n berc, and ealcu- 
· town charge;' he is." \\'hat a II town charge" lat cd to instantly excite the attention and sur- 
mr'!ns, f, by some mischance, never discovered pris(' of an l
ng-lish traveller. Some of th(' 
 
on go d authority, It "as e\idently meant as words and phras 's are good old classical English, 
n term of obloquy, and is probably a pauper, to be found in Shakespeare, and in the transla- 
dependent on the t01m for hig support. It tion of the Bible, and words which the old 
Imppens strangely that the English ex-
LP. and colonists took with them from their old bonlc, 
]ecturer, who \\ as thus indirectly menaced, is at and" hich, though fallen into desuetudc her. 
the prec:ent moment addressing immense audi- have been retained in daily use bv our mOl
 
ences at Boston, and in the capllal itself. conservative Cousins. Among tbcrn W is the word 
. Anothcr peculia
ity o.ftho
e among-Our Cou- "s
ck,
' \\hieh. "e. a'pply now solely to nau
 I, 
SinS \vho are 10quaclOus IS their laboured attempt wlnle In Amcl"lca It IS used as an exact equl\,l- 
to be excessively accuratc and nice in their dis- lent for our \\ ord U ill," which I nevcr heard u
ed 
tinctions. 
\ friend in New EII,land nc;ecl to with thc!TI'. It is, al":1ost supe.rfluous to point 
amusc me beyond m
as
re by Ius exquisitely ?ut that It IS old 
ngh
h. II SI
k unto dea
h U 
careful essays at descnphon. U Lucas S. Simp- 15 a phrase used m the translatIon of the 
ew 
killS, sir, is, perhaps, take him for all ill all one Testament, whcre we are also told that" PC"" r';;. 
of the seeen rC1"!I acutest intellects in nIl New wife's mother lay 8ick of a fc\"er." 
Hampshire. I \\ ill admit that Senator Snooks The Americans do not use the" ord "stran
ern 
has a higher analytical faculty, and the Honour- to a!1ytl!ill.
 lik
 the cxtent we imaginc from 
ahl
 Peter Slocum is gifted \\ ith a nobler imagi- I!earmg It .IDcontmen.tly repeated by every Eng- 
nahon nnd finer fancy; but my friend Simpkins, !
sh act?r m
p
rsonatmg. a \anlee on the st1E!e. 
f?r ab
olute mental aeutencss, has only six . )[y friend IS a 
ore frequent form of addr( "s. 
rn'lls III the whole state and pcrhaps few in Iou ask your wav In the streets, and th(' reply 
the "hole contincnt." , will oftcn bc, U lIy friend, if you go up Sixth 
The.la\"i"
1 ufte of the parcnthesis is a frequent A\.enue, all
 turn down Se!enteenth-
tr

t, I 
f.mlt m \\ rJte
s and spealers of all nations and 
uc, s )OU wdl find 13-street nght opposlte_ 
nIl ß
eCl. It IS fortunateh- ho\\ e\"er vanishin'" 1 he two "onls repeated most frequentl\", 
from 
ll good .st) Ie eve;ywhcre; b
t I ne\"e
 and to which t he for

:1 car gets at last a lmo st 
bcard It u" 'd \\Jth such common recur1"cnce as accustomed, are II air for arc, and II benn ., 
in the conve
 atil)ll of lwo or tlm " X ortherne1"s for ùecn. II "r e ha\.e hëñïi tallill!! to-d'!y a
( I. t 
of my acqu:untance-men of good talent and your leUer"', my friend, to the Vmd
1l }},aily 
good cul!ur
. One of t.hem \"\. ) !'On. dctermined -, and \\e o},inc that .}"I u a.r not n. friendly 
a de
l
r)1I1 It, that I lUel..uamed hun .. P"rcn- to thi a cOllntry d"l you n1l;ht be, \\('re YI)U u t 
tht IS I almer. pf{'judiccd b:, y"ur I:urc,l..'1.n idt.lS. u \\ hlß 
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"' r Rm iell shted thi;,_ there wa a great out- tolerably edunted trade peL DIe The II h 
c.' hnd al- Bo!>trn it ,,

 III ntion 11 J me 1.S d keep their bro
ue almost in full our; lIlt 
g(lljn
 iJ,
tancr of Bull-Run Rus
 '11'., inaccu- an educated In
 hman usually. pèaks e- emplary 
rp'" and malrvolenc{'. English; and even Irishmcn are eùucJ.ted in 
Thrr are some few peeuli:Titirs, "hich are Amrric n 
so ... ell known hcre thùt I r

" OVLl" them The" vul!!'U"itie
" are, perhaps, c'1nfin n d to 
r.t} idly. Almost cvery one has some title, prefix, the 1m, er orders; but the hi..l'er and better 
or h ndle to his name; and as they eÀpect it educated have their" peculiaritIes." A lawyer 
thl ...u
hu;, so thcy lavishl,V CLllff'r it on others. in NLW England, who was a maa of varied ånd 
I" as introduced to a maj()r-o
neral d Frederick extensive reading, remonstrated with me fOL' 
Cit , "ho turned out to be a "erv intelli
ellt breakfasting in the room only frequented by my 
gentleman, who IJad tra' clled in Europe,' and 0\\ n se'{. I had done so for the very simple 
was cekbrated as a scientific farmer, and some- reason that I thought my appearance in the 
whr
 ::>cientific toper, in his own nei
hbourhood, ladies' coffee-room would be an intrusion, as I 
but was a general in the State 
,jilitia. Every had no ladies with me. It was not the result 
man is L:ther" the Honourable," or a General of misgiving. "1Vhy dou't you take your 
or C')lonel. I ,,'as usualh' addrc<:;sed as Colonel meals in the ladies' apartment," he said, "in- 
(or" Cunnel") w1lCn "ith t he army, as" Doctor" stead of in the midst of a parcel of hawking and 
..., hen "ith sOllle of the staff of the Sanitary Com- spitt.ing ellsses P" 
mi ion. :My acquaintances also insi
ted on im- I heard a.nother gentleman of the same eul- 
putin
 to me 
enatorial honours, to "hich I had ture and social status use the word" a human" 
no right whatever. I nas several times intra- as an equivalent for "a man." Speaking of 
duced as "a :Member of the British Parliament," some stranger to "hom he had been intrOlluced, 
though I as often accepted" the Chiltern Hun- he said, "1 ne,er saw such a queer human in all 
dred
," and modestly denied the soft impeaeh- my life." I" as surprised to find how many 
ment. I have letters in the desk at which I phrases that were familiar to my car in the 
write, in ,,'hich I am aI..., ays introduced as "the 1Vest Indies a quarter of a century ago, were in 
Honourable P. Q. Z." constant use both in New England and in the 
, There must be some acknowledged points of Border States. For example, the Barbadians 
dIfference between our tongue and theirs, for and the Americans invariably use the word 
the Emperor Nicholas, during the Crimran "aI', "mad" for angry. "Don't make me mad." 
issued a proclamation or edict of some kind, ex- "1 was so mad this morning, because papa won't 
pres;;ing his high and supreme desire and com- take us to the theatre to-night." Then, again, 
mand 1 hat "the American ]angua
e should be in both places, "ma
h" is equivalent to our 
studied throughout his wide dominions." These "smash." I heard a small boy at \Y ashington, 
are to be found in conversation, or in colloquial beneath my window, telling- a little girl, " I'll 
and humorous writing's, like those of Hali- hit Tom with a 1'Oc/,;-stone, I will. I'll hit him 
burton, James Russell Lo"ell, and Artemus till he's a fool. I guess 1'1l1Jwsh his nose, so 
1Vard. But Our Cousins have no need to be that it won't want mashing again." 
"thin-skinned" ahout their written style, when To cOilclucle is to determine. I remember a 
they can point proudly to the purity of H' ash- despatch from Rear-Admiral D. D. POl-ter, who 
ington Irving, the sustained elevation and dig- was successful at Grand Gulf, April 2Ðth, 1863, 
nity of Prescott, and even the florid eloquence to the Hon. Gideon WeUes, Secretary of the 
of Bancroft, to say nothing of ex-Professor and Navy, in which he wrote that he had "concluded 
Poet Longfellow's charming Hyperion, or those to land the troops." An impious old bankcl' 
,I of Ralph 1Yaldo Emerson, or Oliver 1Yendell in the North, who was called upon by some 
Holmes. devout emissaries of a missionary society and 
I am writing rather of vulgarities and pecu- asked to contribute, is reported to have replied 
liarities to be found mainly among the lower that his view of the case was that, as things 
middle classes and the lower orders in America; stood, not half the people who deserved llIet 
and do not let us forget that "e have our yul- their merited fate hereafter, and that, as far as 
garities and peculiarities, and that Our Cousins he was personally concerned, he "had concluded 
! I are just as severe upon us as '\e are upon Our to go to _" the rest hf're understood. 
Com,ins. They may assuredly, with perfect To è'skedaddle" is now a fashionable word, sig- 
truth, boast of the fact that the English (or, for nifving tf, "run away." 1Vhen it was first 
thc sake of concession, let us call it the American) usèd, a noble lord wrote to the Times to say 
language is far more purely spoken on "the that it was an old word in Scotland meaning 
boundlcss continent" than. in its native home. "to spill," as applied especially to milk. Some 
There is not hing among" the wildest prairie in- pedantic correspondent fortlmith suggested 
habitants of the 1Yest to answer to such odious that "skedaddle" was derived from the Greek 
and unintelligible dialects as are spoken by the verb CTKfðavvvj-LL, "to scaUer." To be "gobhled 

gl'icultural lahourers of Yorhhire, Somerset- up" is a still llIore recent phrase, and first 
&hirc, and "Wiltshire. The roughest private rose on the vocabular horizon "hen I W1IS in 

oldier in the army, the noisiest row die in America. It means, "to be captured or seized" 

ew York, the humblest ostler, or porter, or in war. "Some of our ammunition waggrns 
tn

-dri,-cr, long-shore man, or dustman, or and our teamsters were 'gobbled up' by the 
seaH..1Jger, speah.s the language used hue by I rebel cavalrJ." 
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Of C'IU, e t'VI 'J' .in
 i " /Ì ill J. f 

 ..11.m -d, t tJ ,I. t. \\ 4 ' 
'It 11 Ulllptu< fo! d, hi h li\ 11 to u a. 
\ r vU).1r .Eng[ h plu.1 I rub." 
" LJ " ß\e.lllS uulv, .tnl! z, me \I 
'1'11 ate" .i' tu l"f OVLr. \ 111\ ail 1 
m.m.1 Philddelph!.& suid b me, "1 :>uh a 
!!l'e It dt:cÙ. f10m ff I: ue, but I Ip at rr . I) 
J 11;.1 p." \ou"/o t,"nutp1.1C(',any- 
tlllll ". alld a pia" is usu.dly a "[('cali n." ): 'u 
ar to do anythill
; AJI';licl, \ ou ou....lat t,> 
do II. In Ihc words of the ven cl
ui('..l and f"le- 
gant Jl'!," \\' e'n, hou ld to go the whole h rr or 
nOI1f> \\"h.11 we call herc a leading artiel is 
in :\ ew ): ork an "editoriul;" and the ...t...lf of 
contnbutors to a journnl are spolcn of as it, 
euit" s. To enjoy your elf is to .." 
 (J .qoud 
Ji " This phrase, which I peculiarly òi::.likt:, 
froll1 a kind of silly quaintlU::'s there is in it, 
\\". ; in e\ ery olle's mouth. "1'0 be ro 8 d," j 1 to 
bc hrou
llt up, or reared. "To jlldg ," is to t hiul 
or 
o imagine. ., I ::.houldjudge, Jllr. P. Q. Z., 
that YlIU are in very excdlf>nt health." In 

 line of I he newspapers the rule of \Hitin
 

lPtl(.HS to be never to usp a short word \\. heu 
YOll can find a 10llg one. Thus you mu::.t not ay 
to gi\c, but to "d<Jj{tt''' "Riglt ap-ay" 1::' 
irUy in the English laugu:-l
e. The fir
t nirrht 
L 'pt at the r.uker 11ous(>, Hoston, I rang m
 
bell in t he D1ornill
, clUd quietly asled t he bo
 
uhl) ans\\ered it if I could h.ne a "drm bath? 
.. \\ .lOt l1warm bath riqged1"s.aidthejuv nile, in a 
bl USf)UC manner. "1",Íaould lile a b.Lth," [rL}!lied, 
aud after a considerable del.1Y it "'as rcadv. The 
ue\.t morning I rang my bell \ ery loudly, and, 
upon the youth arri\ing, shouted at him, "U;g 
me a b.lth right alCuy." The boy scemed quite 
delighted by my promptitude and the aCCmilCI," 
of my conver
atiun.Ll ::.tyle, aud my bath W..l
 
.. rjrr!!ed" in h\ 0 or three lI1inull.s. Then.. \\ as 
oue odiously at1'eetcd aud absurd phrase cr('cp- 
in!; iuto the newsp'lpers at the time I was led\ iug. 
The \Hiters of pa1Ll
rdphs about the we.lher 
took to e..tlling the hot da
 s o[ July and August 
<, t'le he.lted term." 
Our Cousins have som(', but not m.m", 
pp"uliaritics of pronunciation. [t is .. 01>- 
li
!.,
torJ" on you to recõgnise somchod I 
Leald the chief justice of the court for the 
Disl rict of Columbia at "'\V a
hington tall of au 
inquir
. It. is \cry usual to shorten the penult 
of words ofthrce syllablc
. They always taP. of 
"th C Iprmellt part
" of a thing-. .Even th n 
fashionable folk pronounce the \Vonllévee, lë. ëë. 
The t> i3 one element in Trdnsatldntic talk 
which I mcntion \\ilh n>tieeuce, both because of 
the nature of the suhjeet it
elt
 aud frolll an 
earnest wish not to 
ive oifeuce to a great 
people, whom I sincerely admi,'e. 1 allude to a 
special and pre-eminent gift of s\Vearing odths 
of a most bbsphemous character inherent in 
th(' 100\er ord rs of .\.mc1Ïca, To hear 
we.u'- 
ill!; brou
ht to its hi....h · pcrfect:on, 1 b lie\ e 
on' should '\ is it T ... IS, "here the il!hî.l) l.&nl:i 
pride themaelvt"t upon the elabor..t.. ill!!
"lUlly 
and t'xquisite fdJlCY of thcir 10ng-wim1.. 1 im- 
pn.catiulls. 
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Thc t Co, 
 tli ht in I w v If r. 
I h \ ... r h.....tI. waJ an '}] '"\.. 
1 L ...Lrd n.l If th4 \1" . :. I i ,1. 1 \ 
\\ ern fdrnu r, thnu'
h t Il i.lo J C '111., "'1d 
y, hill b 'n pi m 
PI '14 I u.!Í t, 
nd 11th l' 
arm with uef. tran ____u u 
t l1t be had lit rail v " ell lJld out" all his f... 
.I u..intau 011 board of their J 1st " re u- 
back" 
r "yt.&llw-helly." \\"hCll eVI rv me h d, 
fur obvious rebon, l"ehl1
ed to continuc nhyin.;, 
h n thrr'w th" C1rIJ do\\ Jl wIth a thump n the 
t hie and jumpn J up, e'(cla:mcd, "80, I 
u&. j, 
I've cl(,d.Jled ) lIU all out, eb ? Alld Sv I would 
clL 11 out anJ 'ioul on this airth t his ni
ht. I 
dIU iu sunh a hun.our this ni. ht, I a " tl,at 1 
\\ould uudrrtakt, to play the \lmi:;-hty for the 

tars, and to le..\ e him in total d LrJ..neas in fif- 
teen miuute ." 


SI'RIXG RAIY. 


THI
 L '1tern wind came sw epiD
 through 
SprinJ;'s fir:.t triumphal arch of Llue, 
Trod hard hr. (,ft'ning lanù
, 
Shook from hI'\' grJUlp into the storm 
Lamh, birù, and tlow'r, that ju:!t k pt warm 
While brnthed on 't1\ixt her hands. 


Shon on clf'<>ed,Jl)ors and sear-white _ trod, 
And shi\ erin
 be.rg-ar's purpled feet, 
The "unli
ht'.. Lr8 }' gleam; 
Shone mo' .,in r]y on pRRtllr s bare, 
Where patif'nt 'ow with rOHJhem.1l bair, 
Dent to the bhrinh.ing stl'f .un. 


O'er the gaunt tre 
 with leaf-Lud.! Lurm"l 
The iron winkr o::med returned 
With thicker lil-ots of rust; 
\ i'tony Llue "a" 0\1 'rhe:lll. 
.And 
 atllre. 
m d not only tle:u.l, 
]1ut dried and turnec.l to du
t. 


Till y stenhy, at morning tide, 
Came bul,;inJ 1.1 d\\ utl clouds that cl.yed 
The sl'J one lea,l
n stdin; 
,\" e had scarce markl.d the soft ncd eolJ, 
When ]o! the dust, 0 pale, so old, 
Hdtl dimplec.l to the lain. 


Dri ,ht rain not n.. ke 1 on Winter's gal(', 
.Nor" reathec.l in > IIt'IY 
\utul1ln's \'ell, 
But Spriu...-tim luiry Jau
bter, 
" 110, \\ hen hc 
I -aks, drops 
iamontl.. round, 
That twinkle on t Ie 8treamy brounc.l 
In povld of ù
 . g w 


A sw et c Infusion eveI'} wller(', 
A ,oiel ful j ladn "on the air, 
Poured out in ample 111\ ure; 
The Vcry d,m - m cI pping h 111(13, 
\nll c,,'n' liftf'd f'\ e., mtl... 
A
 tko"lI b h 'tw rc rainim; pleasure. 


Fall \\ itb CriSp patter on the tre s 
pring cl ar 0111- pvl..rn prumbe! , 
E\ n nO\y tht'ir p. I i,he.IIl'8nne2111 
g ,.lIs'n nth her 'aint
. tinger-tip 
,w b htolly h frr h .}'oun
 laps 
\\ ill kise them into breenneeø ! 
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The dripping garden we look down, 
""arm touches on its grey and brown 
Her plea!iant hand makes plain: 
Here peeps a crocus, there the streak 
On that closed tulip's wetted check 
Seems reddening in the rain. 
And WllO ran so much beauty drop, 
Throu
h :Kature's grand kaleidoscope, 
As this belm"ed new comer? 
Grouping anew old !'hapes and ht:es 
In delicate transparent views, 
Throngh which we see the Summer. 
One crimped currant-leaf we see, 
In its full cup, an augury 
Of sc:ulet fruit discloses. 
Those magic raindrops mirror shade, 
Till wall and p:iling are o'erlaid 
'Yith visionary roses. 
'Yhat odours from Earth's freshened breait! 
What pu"h of growth! 'Yhat quickened zest! 
And brooding from above! 
A solemn, deep, delicious sense 
Of a creati\"C influence- 
An Energy of Love. 
Town trees in silver tangles shine, 
And roofs have all a beaded line 
Of crystal at their edges. 
Gutter and spout, with gurgling ca11, 
Ans\\er the tinkling musical, 
Of drops from window-ledges. 
The rain's last sprinkled benison 
A glory from the west hath won: 
A 10\"ely rainbow lying 
Upon yon purple cloud the while, 
That mons us like the tearful smile 
Of some dear friend when dJing. 
Hark! up, and up, and up the sI;:y, 
With warble of rich melody, 
Shylarks with joy ascend. 
Ah, thus a thrill of faith can dart 
A wingëcl rapture :-lift the heart 
Up after that, dear friend! 


II 
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1I0'V 
IONSIEUR FLAßDIAND 
DRAGGED HIS CHAIN. 


I WAS in bad health, and very hard up. A 
sharp attack of jungle-fever had obliged me to 
leave India, "here my regiment was quartered; 
and wandering about the different watering- 
places of France and Germany, trying to shake 
off the effects of my illness, had considerably 
reduced my purse. There were still some ten 
months (out of my two years' leave of absence 
011 sick certificate) to run before I should be 
obliged to rejoin my corps in the East; but the 
bad effects of an English climate on my health, 
forced me to spend that time somewhere abroad, 
"Try a dry climate," said my London doctor; 
but his advice "as somethin:r like that of the 
physician "ho recommended jelly and port wine 
to "the sick pauper. The few hundred pounds 
of my patrimony which remained to me after 
the purchase of my several commissions, \Tere 
long ago expended, and beyond my pay-three 


months of "hich had been advanced by that 
most kind-hearted and obliging of firms, Messrs. 
Cox and Co., the army agents-I had nothing 
whatever to depend upon. Under these circum- 
stances, the question" as not so much where to 
go, "lS ,yhcre I could, without injury to my 
health, spend least money for the next five or 
six months; and thus reflecting; I was led to 
remember that a lady cO!lsin of my own, who 
some ten years previously had married a French 
gentleman resident somewhere near -Bourges, 
had often asked me to pay her and her adopted 
home a visit. I therefore wrote to this relative, 
and telling her and her husband exactly how I 
was situated, 3<;ked them point blank whether 
they could receive an invalid pauper for t"o or 
three months, and if not, whether I could find 
any eheap lodging in their neighbourhood. III 
due time the answer came, begging that I would 
make their home my home until my l)ealth was 
restored, and urging upon me the consideration 
that the district in which they resided was con- 
sidered an exceedingly dry climate, the very 
thing, as I had told them, that my doctor recom- 
mended for me, 
In three days after the receipt of my cousin's 
Jetter, I was at the London-bridge station, 
thence to make my way viâFolkestone,Boulogne, 
Paris, Or1éans, Blois, and Châteauroux, to Lc 
Blanc, a small chef d'arrondissement town in the 
department of Indre, and the old province of 
Le Berrie, in the days when departments were 
not in .France. At Le Blanc my cousin's 
husband met me, and drove me over to hig 
château-which, by the way, in size and general 
appearance, resemoled greatly one of the many 
"detached villa residences" common in the 
neighbourhoods of Chalk Farm, Highgate, and 
Stoke Newington-a distance of about three 
leagues, or nine miles, over the very worst road 
it has ever been nlY lot to travel on wheels. 
Arrived at the château, nothing could exceed 
the kindness with which I was received, and 
although the view from the windows-ex.tending" 
as it did over a vast plain quite as monotonous and 
uninteresting as the desert between Cairo and 
Suez-was not cheering to a sick man in bad 
spirits, I began very soon to feel that my sojourn 
in these parts would greatly benefit my health. 
But country life in France is yery different 
from country life ill England, In the former 
countrv-unless amongst the few very rich 
nobles. who merely go to their châteaux for a 
few months every year, or else amongst the 
financial millionnaires who have in their country- 
houses, as at. Paris, every possible luxury, and 
only look to t heir brief stay there as a 
distraction during the intervals of money- 
making-country life has very few, if any, of 
the elegancies of life which" ith us are to be 
found more or less in the household of every 
country gentleman, no matter ho;w modest his 
means. .My cousin's husband was by no meaus 
badly off; in fact, for a French gentleman living 
on his own estate, he passed for being almost 
rich. And yet, day by day, he toiled-to say 
that he mer
ly worked would not convey half 
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mJ meaning-at improvin
, or at !t' iug to the rt'member On onl" e cc n brin .., 
C\llrt
nt neec....lrv labour ot his (
tatC', milch as the fruit of h lve hrmrs' tLl/iug un l l 
Au tr.tliall gettlers arc obli!."l'd to 1001.. .Ifter :--t1ltemher sun, four brac' of p.trtJ ill , 
thl'ir lie" l
 -acquired sheep-C.mlls. By d'lylight 
nipe, and t\\ 0 hares. This "untie rlUl 
C\ery morning he h.1l1 taken his cup of cafe port nas t.llI..cd about through all tue ui:. IC 
au hit, and was ofl', eith('r on foot 01" on hor. - for upwards of :1 month. 
uacl.., according to the distance, to sce how [v('ry sOCJn hC'g.m to tire of tbis I.. I of 
some plantiu!!, or draining, or pl()u
hing, or hootillf!'. 1 found the s"vere toil of \" III
 
reaping, or frIling of tre(''!, was 
oin!{ on. \t over such n grlat extent of eountr)-1 :nh 
rleH'n o'clock he came bad.., and we thl'n mct \VIIS absolutely nerc ary in order to III''" any 
for the first time in the d \\', at a d{.jcÎmer ilia ha!{ at all-too trying for my state c f h " h. 
fourchette, which lasted until noon. Xo "ooner and therefore tv'I.. to merelv \\andcrin
.. 
ut 
"as this meal over than he was off a
.lin to gUll in hand, shooting if l fell in \\lth any 
superintend some other "ork, while the I:HI.v ganH', but not 3.,hamed to return home \ it h an 
of the house-who was ahva)s invisible until cmpty bag. 1 bpcame a 
ub
cribcr for si
 
eleven o'clock-disappeared a
ain to her house- months to th.lt ue::.t of all papers-s )me onl !la! 
hold duties. and. was no more seen until si'(, at called it the be
t friend of .Englishmen on the 
\\hich time we all sat down to dinner. In the Continent-Galignani's Mc
senger, and the 
c\Cnin
, the m
ster of the house W;IS inv.lriahly walking over to the district po
t-offic -t" 0 
knockèd-up and sleepy, and his wife was fully le.lgu('s off-tlm'e times a "eek, in order to 
occupied with hearing their two children say receive ('ach time t\\O numhers of the pappr, 
their pra
 crs, and seeing them to bed. .By became almost oecupation enough for me. J n 
nille o'clo(;k everybody in the house had re- the eountrv di
hiets of France there is no '1uch 
tired for the nigh t. 'l'his was the Jife ,'e led thing as deli, ery by the postman, each per
on 
si
 days out of se\en. On Sunday the "hole living more than about a mile-I for
et how 
family went early to hear mass at the church many kilomètre is the stipubted distance-from 
of the neighbouring village. It \\as a league the post-office in the provinces, must go or ""!HI 
ofT, and they only got back a little before noon, fur his own letters or papers, or do "itL>ut 
when the substantial breakfast" as served. them. 
The afternoon was spent in smoking, inspect- On one of these "alking expeditions to fetch 
illg the poultry-yard, and recciving- the ,isits my ncwspaper I first became acquaint d with 
of the parish priest, 01' a few of the pC'lIsant 
Ionsieur .Flammand. or P
re Flammaud. as h
 
farmers who lived in the vicinity. There" ere "as generally called. I" as caught in a \ de 
no books, music, visitors to my hosts of their thunder-storm close to the outskirts of the\ ill ge, 
0" n rank in life; there was no returning of vi<:it q , and I ran to the nearest habitation and a",,,n1 
no hunting, \ery little shooting, and, in short, (or shelt('r until the storm should pa s. 'f! e 
no amusement of any l.ind, house was a 
mall two or thrce roomed cotf1
e, 
Such as the very little shooting was, it of the sort inhabited in that part of :FI.\nce by 
formed for a time my solitary resource. After the small pe
ant proprietors. It stood quitI' by 
shootin
 in Indian jhccls, where a bag of fifteen itself, in a small plot of ground, perhaps three 
or sixtecn couple of snipe is by no means an hundred yards from the rest of the vill. 1;1'. 'fht) 
unusual amount of sport before mid-d
y, it was only occupants of the cottage appeared to be an 
poor work to toil from early morning to late oJd peasant woman and a very much older man, 
In the afternoon, and be re\' ardcd "it h, perhaps, \\ ho was dressed in the long ca..sock "om 011 
tn 0 dozen shots, of which more than half aU occao;ions by the French Cat holic clerrry 
werc at birds so wild that it was a mere \\aste whelì not oflieiating in church. The ola !.pen- 
of po\\(ler and lead firing at tl1C'm. Then, tleman rrceived me ,ery kindly, :md br
!! d I 
ng.Ün, }<'rench pointers are not trained as ours \\ould remain until the 
torm had quite pa ed, 
are to drop after a shot, but are taught to run but as the rain Jasted morc than an hour, r rc- 
in upon dead 01' wounded game, to piek it up, or maincd tal"-ing with him long enough to rli"cover 
catch it, and brill!
 it to the sportsman. This that he \Vas a ma.. of much great 'I' refinenH'nt 
custom DIl Ln!;li..hlllan can hardly ever get amI I..no\\ led""c than \\ as gcnerall)" found 
0\ er, and it \\ 01 ries him, 110 matter how' long among the rUi II clergy of France. Tl.at he 
he IlIay shoot in .France. To bring back to \\ as a priut [ undcrstood flom the thel)lC' ical 
the château half a dozen-three brace-red- and devotional bools in his room, but h.\ iu
 
lcg
ed partridges" as considered a' er.v exccl- already m[
rle the acquaintance of the r rish 
lent day's sport for my single 
n, and to do priest at my cousin's house, and not having 
cven this 1 had to start \ery earl v in the morn- heard of there being another clergyman in the 
i!J
, rcmain out all day, and onlyW get home to- neighbourhood. I was puzzlcd to know wI 0 my 
"ards e\ening. \\ hen my bag' containcd a hare entertainer could be, knowing that in France 
-Ie beau liène, as 1he 'French ah\a)'s call that priests "ithout pari
ht"s are \ery rare ind' d, 
quaJruped - t hplC was a
 milch excitement there bein
 often not enough in the various dio- 
I\mong' the sen auts and farm-labourers. as I ceses to allow of an incumbent to each f'\rHl. 
r\ cr S.I\\' in .111 Indian village "hen a Ben
al .\11 houg-h an olel man, my host was eud, 11lly 
I ti
er had falIPn at a 
hot from an Enrrli
h not too infirm to officiate 1JJ a church, and the re- 
såhib's ritIc. The French look Ie s to sport
but fore I dismi,,
('a the idea that he h d b en 
more to the shooting for the pot, than we do. I shelved on account of his age. \\ hen I ret m 
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homc in the eVI niuf?, I asked my cousin and her 
hu::.band concerning my new acquaintancp, but 
bEJond knowing the old man by sight, having 
hnrd that he bad once been a priest, t.hat he 
had Ii, cd nearly twenty years in th
 same 
cottage, that he al" ays attl'nded the dally and 
weekly services of thc parish church, and par- 
took every SU1Hhy of the communion, but 
never officiated in any way-beyond thes
, and 
the circumstance that he was not a natIve of 
the parisb, my friends knew not.hing whatevcr 
about him. 'Now, in the Roman Cat.holic 
Church, to be once a priest, is to be always 
a priest. No individual who has been 01'- 
àaillcd, can take to any other pursuit. If he 
sin grievousl,v against morality, or against eccle- 
siastical authority, or be convicted of heresy, 
he may be suspendcd from his functious for a 
longer or a shorter period by his bishop, but he 
nevertheless remains always a priest. I there- 
fore wondered more and more what could be the 
reason of this old man not officiating in his 
cïlling: the more so as I learnt that, owing 
to the parish priest having to go once a month 
to another village where there" as no incumbcnt, 
the church of the place where this old gentle- 
man lived remained shut up every fourth Sunday. 
Of his former ìi{:e the old gentleman never 
spoke, save that he once said in my presence- 
for I got by degrees to know him very wcll in- 
deed, and often called to sit and talk with him 
on my way to and from the post-office-that he 
had been ordained a priest in such a year (some 
forty years previously) at Paris. In short" it 
was only after I had bcen acquainted with him 
for three or four months, and when I had formed 
a decided liking for the old man, and ,,-hen T 
was on the C\'e of leaving that part of France 
altogether, that 1 learnt from another person the 
history of Père Flamm::md. 
:Monsieur Flammand, when a young man 
' I about five-and-twenty, was ordained priest at 
Paris a few months after Napoleon was banished 
to St. Helcna: that is to say, about the year 
IS 16. After his ordination he was appointed 
vicaire-what in England we should call curate 
-to one of the large churches in the capital; 
and four or five years later he was chosen by 
the archbishop of the diocese to be curé-what 
with us would be called rector-of a small 
country parish about ten leagues from Paris. 
In this village-the name of ,,-hich I forget- 
he inhabited a small house close to the church, 
containing five rooms besides the kitchen. One 
of these rooms was the priest's study; in another 
he took his meals; in the third he slept; the fourth 
was the room of the old bonne, or housekeeper, 
who" as his only servant; the fifth, fitted up with 
a bed and a few chairs, formed a spare room in 
which any brothcr clergyman coming from a 
distance, or any stranger \\ ho happened to visit 
thc curé, could sleep. All the rooms were on 
the ground floor: in fact, the house was merely 
a better kind of cottage. The room used as a 
spare room had been added to the rest of the 
house, and butted out close to the main road 
"hich led to the village. It had Oile door which 


opened into the garden, and anothf'r \, hieh led 
into the study, or sitting-room, ne},.t to \\hich 
"
a
 the mom in which the priest slept; the 
dmIl1g-room, the room in which the old bonne 
s!ept, and the kitchen, being' all at the other 
side of. the passage, which, as it were, cut the 
house III two. 
One verl cold w,inter's evening, shortly after 
dark, and In the nlldst of a snow-storm, a young 
pea"ant woman came to the priest's door, and 
b
sought the h?lIsekeeper for a lodging for the 
llIght. She said she was on her way to Paris 
to see her father, who was in senice in that 
city, but she had wandered and lost her \\ay in 
the snow-storm. She was not \yithout means 
to pay for her lodging, but hoped 
1onsieur Ie I 
Curé might, kindly allow her to sleep in his I 
kitchen for the night. It would not onlv save 
the price of her beLd, but be more respectåble as I 
a sojourn for a young unmarried woman than 

h
 auberge of the ,:illage. In country places 
111 France, 
uch applIcations to the clergy are 
by no means uncommon, and were still less so 
before rail ways had drawn all towns and localities 
much nearer e3.ch other. :Moreover, at that time 
there were a considerable number of disbanded 
soldiers, and other ioose characters, wandering 
about :France: insomuch that no woman \, ho 
could have avoided doing' it, would have spent 
a night in a small village wine-shop, if she had 
any other place she could go to. 
As a matter of course the priest ga,e his 
consent that the traveller should stop the night 
in his house, and the spare room was got ready 
for her. The next morning the snow-stonn 
was still so heavy that it was impossible for 
the woman to proceed on her journey, so she 
remained at the priest's, helping the old bonnc 
in her household work, and dining with the 
priest and his housekeeper; in t!\e evening she 
rctired as before to the room which had been 
allotted to her. 
The following morning, very early, there was 
an alar.n through the village. A strange wom3.n 
had been found murdered in the priest's house. 
It appeared that a hbourer who often attended 
to the priest's garden, and did other odd jobs 
about the place, went to the curé's before any 
one was awake, with the intention of shovelling 
the snow off the roof of the house. Not to 
disturb anyone, he entered the spare room by 
the door which led into the gardell, as he had 
left a spade in that room on a previous occasion, 
and did not know anyone was l} ing there. 
To his astonishment he found a woman in the 
bed, with her throat cut from ear to ear, and 
eviùent marks of a stru
gle visible in her torn 
clothes and the disordered bed-clothes. The first 
thing he did was to call the priest, who appeared 
paralysed with fear and dismay. The mflyor 
and other village authorities were then sum- 
moned, and quickly assembled in the room, 
in order to go throuO'h the forms which the law 
of France reauires "'on such occasions, Xear 
the bed of thê murdered woman was found a 
razor, which was recogniseù :1S belonging to the 
prie::.t, anJ with this weapon, which was covered 
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, 'l1 eu ulU' 1 J .1bt 1 ( 
d. 'l'h
 1(\ r t h. L\ 11 
nil)n, th.. the lilt . 11 II 
I outr"1tr( 1 b. . b r II an 'rl"'d, and I 
hrul bf'pn dl"' d f l' lie hour 'I'lu 
WI ra 1'00 5tcI!l of n 11 's l' 
 di ercd in 
1 mow, leadinrr fr JJll LIlt "ill 100v of tl r 1(J\1I 
ill \\ hich the priest ,Ir- to I e ou. idl d r 
1 .' un Opf' in il u \. Lnrd n in \\ hie! 
t. n,urdcr h'ul "
 11 pIn.. , and th.. m'll;" 
('.r onder! .'l^tl" in' with a pair of shT)t 
;1 "ere fr.,und hídd, II u If' ClT)J,1I ruhbi'lh in 
1." !l'arden, \\hich \\(..e dilty IS h .:ng b 
I : u
ed, and wcrf' ..11"0 'nwUf'd \\ ith bl'lod, 
rJI.:e hoes w
re rf'C(' 
ni"'ed a3 helongin
 tr' 
tl priest. In the .lme place a white cotton 
h nUkf'rchief, upon whirl some person haJ 
evi cntly \\ ip cl blood from hi h,mùs and ling'ers, 
'" 
 also found, and this also \\as proved to 
I h lon
 to the priest. Tue \\ oman had not been 
I . rCicred f( L' t hc ;,ake of ,,1l.ltevel' money or 
r lunhlcs she had about her, fOl' her purse, 
(' 
. linin:::t three or four !roId pieces and some 
\. r, was fouml on a cuJ.ir ne.!r the bed, and 
h .n ;ing round her neeI.. \\ere a slllall go It! 
C1 ::., and a silver bo
 or casp such as are 
u. d in Roman Catholic countries to coutain 
I .ic
. 
o person hud been seen neal' the 
rric :it's house during th_ day or. veuing rre\'ious 
t the murder, and the olù housekeeper declared 
t ,during the lli
ht in which tue deed had 
bt n committed, she had not heard any noi::.e or 
I 
 I
g'le. But it \\as shown that, as her room 
" sume distance from th
4- in which the mllr- 
11( . d "oman had slept, she mi
ht not have heard 
. ,..t was taking' place there, t:\ en if there had 
t n a noise. It was, ho\\ever, proved that the 
r . :.t...:.t'8 room was so near t he room in which the 
J..urdel' had taken place, that it was almost im- 
pi ....ible for him not to have heard a disturbance 
t hi .e. The pl'Ïest him elf declared that he 
h.ul ..lept sound, and had heard nothing. The 
hoes which" ere found ill the garden he ac- 
1. owledged tu be his, but saiù they had been 
l.ept for some consider<lble time in a cupboard 
in the room where the murdered "oman had 
S1 t, as they wcre a pair \\hich he did not use in 
t \\ inter months. The handkerchief hc also 
'd was his, ùut declared tlmf-, on the previous 
CH ning at supper, he had lent it to the woman, 
\\ hI) h..ld told hun she had none of her own, to tie 
I ...d her head during the night. Hc could 
ll(. account for the r...zOl' bein
 fouud in the 
rOl.Jll. Altogether, th(' f'vidence a
ainst him 
\\as considered so strong that he was seut to 
pl'i m, and, in due time, \Vas brought to trial, 
on the accusation of having' outraged and then 
Iburdered the woman who had slept in his house. 
In tho
e d.\)s the puùlic feeling and pre- 
iU,h('
 against pries4-
 " re very strong in 
Fi dce. .Morem'er, then as now, every man 
pi. 011 his trial in that countJ..y \\ ag con!idered 
ru y uutil he could pro\ c himself innoeeut. 
'II I rif'st \\..5 t.ried, Cl"Of 
qui 3tioned, badgered, 
. ! (1ut.
Lioncd 
 in, umil he h..rdly lue\V \\hat 
b dOl' what he denied. '1'1 e viol'nce a aiu
t 
hi \\.1S purely circulUst3nt..al, but it \\..s 


'J Lt. . .4-_('1' 
I I ... I I P ".-1.. I- 
..; .,r' I, t
n \ ,I. I.e b ime a 
pril. ,when he was' a n r p b ,I c h.1.d been 
s ronJ.dy SUSPf'f't (1 (f a.l Jllj .r; lie with a n ar- 
I d. \ nan, Of f 11" till et -which, in 
Ln(?l nd, "ould nut for ,1 muJUf'n ba, e bpcn 
11111 d in cvi lence-\V., 18 I the mo t of. 
1.J II -\..e a lúng story Iho1"1 Le \\ a:! found guilty 
of both c l -- , "Lnd (' 11(1 'mn 'd '0 d(' th, from 
which he ,
, sav,..,..t tl 1 J ')m n. bv court 
influt.ßC" as Lhe Buur II..,,, 1.0 were then in 
po\ycr, di
:ikf'd t J. idr
 of rriest 'mITering an 
gnor.lÏuioU5 death on the st..lff"ld. .His sentence 
\\ 'I C >mmuted to the gt.llc J f r life, and he 
\\ as sent off, a condelJlllel feloll, to work in 
chains for the rt. t of his daJ i 1 the B..gne at 
Breflt. 
This unfortunate man "as chained to a 
prisoner convicted of most atrocious crimes, 
and, day or night, night or day, the chain 
that linked these tuo tOf!etber "as ncver un- 
done. The blasphemy "hieh sounded all day 
and cyery day in his ears, \\ a5 augmented tcn- 
fold by the miscreants who surroundcd him 
when they discovered that he had becn, and, 
indeed, was ,et, a minister of religion. By 
day, in cold, or \\et, or heat, he had to 
tOll in the dockyards at ,"ork, which he had 
neither the stren3'th of bod,v to endure, nor the 
knowledge how to make the be::.t of. Blows 
aud oaths from the prÏ!oners' warders were 
amongst the least of the e\ ils he had to submit 
to ill mute dispair. All prisoners condemned 
in France to the galleys were treated not only 
worse than the brutes that perish, but as if the 
chief cud and aim of their purishment were to 
harden them in vice, and makf' them reekIc s of 
the laws of God and man. But this unfortunate 
priest was treated far \Vorse than the others, for 
he \\ a
 the everlasting bul t, and :1t him were 
le\ ied all the most horrible jokes, of aU hi" 
fellow - prisoners. 
How he endured this cxistence, after his 
peaceful life as a country parisb priest, seems 
little short of a miraclc. And ) et he did 
endure it, not only for a few, but for more 
than four-and-twenty years. He had been all 
this time a condemned galley-slave, when a 
soldier ill one of the French colonies, being on 
his death-bcd, confC' d, fìr
t ill private to a 
priest, and aiterwards publicly before the auUlO- 
rilies, how he was the fl.,al culpJit \\ho had com- 
mitted the crime for" hich poor )[onsieur Flam- 
ffi.Lud had been judged 
uilty. lIe g:n e full and 
particular details how he had entered the rool11 
where tbe I;irl slept, "itb the intcntion of stealing 
whatever he could. find. 1l0\V he had found lhe 
woman sleepin
 there, had committed the double 
crime of which the priest had been accused, 
anù had used the shoes, wi ich he found in 
the cupboard, for the purpo e of throwiJ1
 sus- 
picion on the priest, making it appear as If the 
latter had "alked from },;.. o\\n window across 
the garden to the door of t he 
irl's room. rhe 
handkerchief he dechrc.j he ll<1d foundou tbe bed, 
but did 110t k11o\V tli.\t it belong .J to the pri
t. 
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The razor he declared he had foulld in the same 
cupboard as the shoes, and, feplin
 sure that it 
must belong to the priest, had, after murdering 
the !.:irl with It, purposely left it in a conspicuous 
place, so as to cause people to believe that thc 
foul deed had been committed by the priest. 
All he had cared for at the time, he said, was to 
ùivert the scent of justice from himself. He 
was a native of the pL'lce where the murder 
took place, and had, a few hours after com- 
mitting the crime, formed one of the crowd 
that \\ ent to the priest's house, where he was 
Olle of the loudest to declare that it must have 
been the priest, anù no other, who murdered the 
unhappy woman. He had shortly after left his 
native place, taken service as a substitute in 
the army, and, after some twenty-four years' ser- 
vice, did, OIl his death-bed, make the confession 
which exonerated :Monsieur Flammand. 
As a matter of C'ourse, the poor priest was in 
due time released from the Bagne, and restored 
to all his civil rights. His bishop offered several 
times to rrinstate him in a parish, but he in- 
I variably, respectfully and firmly, declined. The 
' !il I h t I f 
reason le gave was, t. a tIe t\fenty- our years 
spent amongst the forçats at Brest had rendered 
him unfit and unworthy ever to officiate again at 
I t.he aUar. He continued a most devoutly re- 
, I ligious man, but. said that if God spared his life 
'I to the utmost age given unto man, it would 
I ' I barely suffice to purify his soul from the 
moral contagion of that hell upon earth, the 
Bagne. He retired to a part of France where 
he was not known, and, although he dressed as 
I tIle French clergy do when not officiating in the 
church, he never entered a church save as the 
humblest layman might have done. He never 
,I told his story but to one or two intimate friends. 
1Vhen I kne.w him he had been set at liberty 
some ei
ht or nine years, and not long ago i: 
: I heard that he was dead. 


EXCEEDINGLY ODD FELLOWS. 


I GEORGE has told you about his account. at 
I the Post-office Savings-bank, and would have 
you believe that he was a model of prudence, 
I I aud all that sort of thing.* But I could tell 
: I you a different story. Not that I mind what 
I he says about me being aggravating, and sitting 
; I and saying nothing, and that being worse than 
nagging, for I despise silch insinuations; but 
George, though he is my husband, and as kind 
' I I and good a man as ever breathed, is a fool with 
his money, and that's the truth. His putting 
I money in the Post-office Savings-bank is just 
I a fad, and I feel certain that if I don't look after 
: him, he will make ducks and drakes of it after 
all. He told you that he is an Odd Fellow. 
,r ell do I know it. The state that he comes 
home in after the lodge meetings, which are 
! I held at that horrid Yorkshire Grey, is dreadful. 
To hear him coming up to bed at two o'clock 
\1 
II 


* See page 79 of the present yolume: 1\1 y Ac- 
Co{;
"{' WITH HER MAJESTY. 
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in th.e morning, yon wo.uld think they was 
shootm
 coals up the stall'S. And th('n ",hen 
he comes into the bedroom, trying to walk 
strai!;ht and holding on by the chest of dra" t 1'5 
and I give him a look, he says, "Don't look 
like that, Sm,an; yon knon I have been at the 
lodge providin
 for a rainy day, and doin;" my 
duty to my family." I must say this of Ge
r!!'e, 
that ahvavs when he's been providinO' fm: a 
rainy day ånd doing his dut.y to his fa
lÍlv, he 
comes home smelling of rum with lemon. . 
'When George first joined the Odd Fello\\ s I 
thought it was a very good thing, for he told 
me, that by paying in a slllall sum every month, 
he wouM get ten shillings a week if he eçel' 
happened to be laid up, and t.en pounds for 
burial expenses if he died, which of eourse 
would be a nice thing to have, and one-and- 
llinepence a 
lOnth not too much to pay for it. 
But after a bit there were so many lodge nieet- 
ings, and George so often coming" ho;Öe tight, 
that I began to think one-and-ninepence couldn't 
do it, so I was determined to get to the bottom 
of it, and one day I catechised him. 
" .Whatever do you do at that lodge, Geor!;e ?" 
I says. "Do," he says, "why, transact. busi- 
ness, of course." "But it surely doesn't take 
YOIl till two o'clock in the morning," I says. 
"Oh yes it does," he saçs; "the business is 
sometimes very heavy, ànd there's a great 
many accounts to go through, and the affairs of 
the order to discuss, and lots of things-lor' 
bless you, yon have no idea what a great society 
ours is; it's bigger than the Freemasons': we 
have hundreds of thou:sands of members ail m-er 
the countrv, and more than a million of monev, 
and an Act of Parliament all to our own selres:" 
'Yell, of course, when he told me that thev had 
so much money, and an Act of Parliameilt all 
to themselçes, I thought it must be all right. 
But, by-and-by, there was a deal too much of 
t.he lodge to please me. 1VJlenever I wanted 
him to come home early, or to take me to the 
theatre, it was always" I can't to-night, Susan, 
for I'\Te to go to the lodge." .: But it ain't 
the lodge night, Grorge," I used to say. "
o," 
he would answer, "but there's a special meet. 
ing to-night, and I must not miss it, as I e'{- 
pect soon to be G. 
I." ".Why, what's that 1''' 
I says. "Oh," he says, "Grand 
Iaster, Susan, 
which is the highest office there is in our society, 
and an honour to them as is elected to it." 
" 'V ell," I sap, "George, it may be a very fine 
thing for you to be G. :M., but it ain't plea- 
sant for me sitting here moping at home night 
after night till one, two, three, and four in the 
morning, and you always coming home smell- 
ing as you do of rum, which doesn't look to me 
like business." 
I was determined to know what they àid at 
the lodge: and so one night, when I thought 
George and the members would be in the mi(bt 
of their business, I put on my bonnet and shawl I 
and a thick dotted veil, walked down to the 
Yorkshire Gre\, and slipped into the parlour, I 
which I knew was next to the large room II 
where the Odd Fellows held their mcctio
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h. d n /., 1 of :3hrub and a bi euit, and told the 
y( un
 man tho1t, 3.J I \\, ::! r.lt her tired, 1 would 
51 and fl;,t 1m it a bit. \\ II, I h.u]n't been 
thtre five minùtcs bciùre I hnrd \oices in th 
llC"{t rOlom, and G\. ')r.;e's above all, cryinl(, 
.. Urder, order!" And then I heard somebody 
sa\, u Oh, bother the accounts; put them boob 
a,. J.y,and lef's g-et to businL ."" Ileal', hl.n!" 
e'l 1') hod) cried, and there \Vas a tremendous 
lntìeL.illg on the to1ble<l, and a voice c:l.lled out, 
.. Gl\C ,) JUl' I)rd( q, gentkmen, the ,..aiter is iu 
thf' rOOlI;" nud then there u as a scuflling about 
aud a chiuL.in of Jla 
c3, and after a little delo1Y 
a \oiee cried out, "Tile the door, Joseph, Uro- 
ther Bt.u;:,ley \\ ill oblip-c." I heard a holt go, 
there was mure lnod,ing- on t he table;:" aud 
th n .,olllebodv-Brother l1ensley, I supposc- 
bl'':!'an to sini the " 1Ia) maL.ers" through his 
11(, , , and after ('aeh ver:3C they all took up the 
clwrus. .At the end of this son
, which seemed 
to be applauded \\ith hammers,'! heard another 
'\"oi(.
 a::.k, .. Who1t shall we say after that, Bro- 
ther Bensley:" and Brother Bensle) replied, 
")lay the present moment be the \\orst 01 
our lives." Even.body cried" Ilear, hear, hear!" 
and thc hammer." ent at it again. I stopped a 
full hour, and this sort of thing \\ cut on all the 
ti.He. After each song, it "as ah\ ays, " Give 

 our orders, gentlemen, the waiter is in the 
l"Lum;" and then, "Tile the door, Joseph, 
1\ILthcr this, that, or the other "ill oblige;" 
then the bolt "ent, and the song began, and 
the eo,npany took up the chorus and clapped 
I their hands and knoeL.ed, aud made such a 
noise as I ne\'er heard. 
.Well, I couldn't" it h conscience remain an:v 
101 er on a glass of shrub and a biscuit, 50 i 

 ent away and took a walk as far as J olm's, and 
stOppl.J \\ ith Jane for more than an hour, and 
I went back again to the Yorkshire Grey about 
ele, n; and would JOU believe it, they u erc 
tiJl 
at it, 3inging chol"llses and hammering on the 
tab:\.., liL.e mad. .And I hadn't listened outside 
for nlore than fi,'e minutes, before I heard my 
Gel)r!;e sing-in:? Home sweet Home, and I L.new 
\, Q well by !lis voice what state he was in. 
Some womcn would ha\ e walked right into the 
room and had him outthere and then; hut" hat- 
e, er my feelings may be, a thing I never" ill do 
is to go and fetch my husband out of the public- 
house. If a Dlan demeans himself in such a 
place, that's no reason a woman should; and 
trom all I hear you dou't get anythin
 by it but 
dirt thrown in your face, as the publican alwa)s 
sides "ith his customers, and a wife as goes and 
interferes with her husband, "hell he is spending 
his money aml enjoying himself, is looked upon 
as a cursc. So I didn't" ait to see or hear any 
mort, but went straight home, and, the firc not 
b('ing out, sat up for George, determined to gi ...e 
h:m a bit of my mind for onee. It was past one 
\\11 ß he arrived, llnew what stale he \\as in 
bL re he came in, bv the \\olY he bOI_gled \\ilh 
the htch-l.ey, which is 1\ thing 1 am SOrl') 1 C\ er 
Con ented to, and" hich I miCJ'ht han nipped 
in the bud if I had begun in time; but let :3ueh 
th
 19S ouly taL.e rooL, and gro\\, and it'8 .L 


I 
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clmrter e\er after\\arL 1 J. "Luld,,'t bcli...\l. 
the artlulnc 5 of GLJr O . "hen II( 'ft h..Jf-
1 0" I'f. 
J often wonder how he can do it, '\lth tbl. 
drink in and the" it out as it is, \\ hen he 
comes home in that state? He'll 
 md just for 
a minute iu the p..
sn!;e to balance himself, and 
Lhul he'll come in "lth a bouner to maJ..t: be- 
lie\e that hc's bri
J.., o1ud 
tnady, and all ri!;bt. 
.Ami .J.\\a)s "hen he con1f:s in liL.(' tJ.
t he 
smile -oh, so idiotic! - and says, .. \\' tll." 
.\nd r s 1\ <I, .. 1<; it \\ ell?" and gi\ e.. him a look 
"hich l{e can't o1bc.1r, I J..1l0\\. "lku't be 
angry, Su
all?" he a) s ; " I didn't intend to 
top 
out so late, but the business of t he lodge \\ as 
rather heavy to-night, aud-" "1 'iddlestlCl !" II 
I says. "Oh, don't talk like that, Susan," he 
says; "you lnow it's for my good and )OUr8 
too." .. \\ hat !" I says, "drinJ..in!!, and SInol- 
ing, and singin
 songs to this hour in the I, 
morning! it's for the good of the \orhhilC 
Grey-that's whose good it's for. I lnow" hat 
Jour business is-it's hip, hip, hurr:1Il, bra\o, 
a very g-ood song, and very "ell 
ung; give I 
your orders, gentlemen, the "aiter's in the 
room; tile the door, Jo
eph, Brother George I 
"ill oblige "ith Home, S\\ eet HOUle. Oh,) ou 
liJ..e )our sweet home beller than the \orL.shire 
Grey, don't you ?" "ðu
an," he SolYS, .. 1 Coln't 
stand this." "Ko," 1 says, "you can't abear 
to be told of your faults; but you shan't com- 
plain that I'm R!!gra' ating because I sit and S'lY 
nothin
; I intend to 
peo1L. my mind, now, and 
I tell 
ou, George, you arc a great bi
 pi!;con 
tLat flies dowll ever) other night to the lork- 
shire Grey to be plueL.ed, Odd 1<'ello\\s, in- 
deed. Old fools you are, the lot of you." 
You sl10uld ha\ e seen how Geor
e opened 
his eyes to hear me come out liL.e that. lIe 
flopped down in a chair, and So1t sfarin
 at me 
hL.c a stuck pig-, and all he said Was "La, 
Sus,\n." "You lnow now what I think of you, 
Georgc," I says, "and let me tell you th<\t 1 
L.nowall about JOur Odd Fellows' Society, and 

'our lodge nights, and your courts, and your 
benefits, and all the rest of the rubbi
h." 
" U'lbbish!" he says. "Uuhbi
h," I says; 
"what's all this but rubbish r" and I out with 
the dra\\ er and flull
 all bis regalia, as he calls 
them, in a heap before' him on the floor. 
"Wbat do you collI this:" I says, and I took 
thenl up one by onc-a blue __.)h cmbroidered 
"ith the arms of the ordcr, a ridiculous thing 
for all the world like tile picture in ZadL.icl's 
almanack, a satin apron, a silk, civet colkr, a 
gold sash tic, a siher 
tar, a gold tassel, and 
t\\ 0 rosettes. u Oue would think," I says, 
"that you was a s\\eep, and that you had got 
all these r3gs together to 
o out \\ ith JaeL.-m- 
the-Green on the first of )[ay. .And hen's 
the bill," I sa\ s j "sash "ith thc lidiculv 
arms of the. order, ciCJ'ht - and - si'<.; ..'I n 
six shillings, collar fire 
lillings, s:..sh-ti ont.- 
alld-uinl', star one-and-si
, tLl.J
el O.l' nti- 
niuc, rosettes three-auJ-six-tolal, onc pound 
uine shillin!;s, und all to maL.e a ru
 of ) uur- 
self." ,,\\" ell, but JOU L.now, Su. a
," 
I sa) 3, 
" these things are neces
ary to dlsllllg"Ulbh the 
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II 
next morning to finish the drink bought with 
the money taken out of the box. Thre..: or four 
of tltem "ere found next morninQ' in a beastly I 
statc of intoxication, and carried'llOllle,' And " 
th
t's the way you Odd Fellows provide for a. 
ramy (hy, and do your duty to your fùmilies. 
And here's a nice bill to be charged to the funds 
?f a benevolent society supported by poor work- 
mg men: 


or?er and b 
p it together." "And a prdty 
tlung- to keep toget her," I 
.lJS, "if all be true." 
" All be true," hc uays, "what do you mean p" 
"I mean," I says, "" hat's written in this 
book, ",hich my brother John gave me last 
night, and told me to be sure and read it to 
you." ".What book is it P" he says. " It's 
'\\hat they call fL blue-book," I says. " La, 
Susan," he savs, "who would havc thought of 
you reading a 
blue-book P" "I shouldn't have 
thought it myself," I says, "for 1 ahmys 
thought as they were dry thing
 as nobody ever 
did read, but used to 'Hap up butter and light 
the fire with; but I find different," I sa}'s, 
,;, for this blue-book, which is by Mr. 'l'idd 
Pratt, a gentleman under government, tells a 
many things which it is only right that everv 
working man's wife should know. If you arè 
able to keep your eyes open," I says, "just 
listen to this, which is the evidence of a work- 
ing man like yourself, who was fool enough to 
go and be an Odd Fellow: 'It has been the 
custom among the members ever since the 
commencement of this society, which was in 
1837, to spend in drink every club night at the 
rate of threepence from every member, which 
was taken out of the contributions, and which 
will amount up to the present time to 
3071. 4s. Every member ,,-as compelled to 
pay one shilling for drink on the feast day, 
whether he came or not, besides eight shillings 
a year spent for drink on committee nights, and 
for the last seventeen years it exceeds nine 
shillings a year, nud sixpence extra paid for 
cvery person becoming a member on club nights, 
and one shilling extra on becoming a member 
on feast days.' And here's the bill all regularly 
made out. Spent in drink, from 9th September, 
1837, to 15th October, 1862: 


;E, s. d. 
On club nights ............367 4 0 
On feast nights ............176 15 0 
On committee nights ...... 10 17 0 
Extra paid by members... 13 4 0 


.t568 0 0 
And all this, besides what the members spent 
on their own account, for the benefit of the 
public-house where the lodge was held. Anof.her 
working man tells us that his lodge paid 
eighteen pounds for a flag and ten pounds for a 
drum. Now, what on earth a sick fund "ants 
with a drum, is past my comprehension. And 
perhaps you will just listen to "hat this poor 
man says: 'They have turned me out,' he says, 
, because I would not pay for the dinner I never 
had. They are in the habit, every feast day, of 
taking so much money out of the box to",ards 
drinking-generally about thirty shillings, I 
I think-also sixpence each towards the dinner. 
There are one or two teetotallers in the club, so 
I last fcast day (this I know for a fact) they 
I i had taken some money out of the box for drink; 
one of these teetotallers asked for a glass of 
teetotal drink; he was refused, and told that hc 
might buy it for himself, Some of t.he other 
members stopped till two or three o'clock the 


;E, s. d. 
Liquor at monthly meeting............ 9 0 0 
Band at anniversarv .................. 6 0 0 I, 
Dinners to persons .carrying banners 0 G 9 
Donation to Lancashire Relief Fund 5 0 0 
Grant for proce
5ion to dinner on the 
marriage of H.R.H. the Prince of 
'Valcs ................................. 10 0 0 


vVhy," I says, "it's nothing but liquor and 
foolery from beginning to end; ale, grog, dinners, 
banners, drums, flags, processions, and getting 
drunk, and all at the expense of the fuull that 
ought to go for sickness and funerals. If you 
could all be buried in drums," I says, "you 
might have them, with silk flags painted on both 
sides with the arms of the order for winding- 
sheets, but as for coffins, I don't know where 
thev are to come from." 
i declare, if George wasn't a nodding and fast 
asleep as a church. "George," I says, "you 
have had 
 our evening, and now I'll have mine;" 
and I stirred him up and made him listen. "Look 
here," I sa
s, "what 
Ir. Tidd Pratt sa
s, a 
gcntleman as is under government, and his 
business to know all about. 'The older you 
get,' he says, 'the worse you get; and in one 
year,' he says, 'no less than one hundred and 
thirty-seven friendly societies have been dis- 
solved and wound up,' through not being able 
to carryon, their e'<penses being greater than 
they could afford, all along of ale, and dinners, 
and drums, and such-like things, as are contrary 
to the Act of Parliament, which you have all to 
yourselves, and which you are so proud of. You 
brag about your Act of Parliament, but do you 
know what it says P" "No," he says, "I never 
read it, and I suppose nobody ever did." "Oh 
yes," I says, "I have, and I can tell 
 ou 
that ale, and feasts, and' banllcrs, and drums 
taken out of the funds, is contrary to the 
act, and, what's more," I sa
 s, "proceedings 
may be taken against you for paying away the 
funds for any such purpose, and I've a great 
mind to write to À1 r. Tidd Pratt about your 
doings at the Yorkshire Grey." "Oh, bother 
llr, 'fidd Pratt," he says, "I want to go to 
bed;" and with that he gets up and bolts out of 
the room, and up-stairs, and when I goes up, three 
minutes after, he is sprawling all over the bed, 
and snoring like a bull, and there was his clothes 
lying scattered over the room, and his money 
out of his waistcoat-pocket lying all about the 
floor. Now, I'm not one to search my husband's 
pockets, but when I find money lying about in 
that promiscuous manner, it's only natural that I 
should pick it up and count it. 1Vell, there \\ as 
three shillings ill silver, half a screw of 10 bacco, 
and threepence-halfpenny in coppers, and, to my 
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c . lin}"n ,vledn
, w1.en Gf',Jrg- p "
nt nut tl n I,.' 1h Lt. n do .Il...t\,in 
 b,tt J!"I in'" 
to the Y",rk Illl
 Grl III had a b.: 1 1 hie .1n"
lJ m..: , .... . n...n 1ul, 


 "1 
, OVI re.!!"'1 in hi
 pl,clet; 0 that on that Ont. Il.lr t I tll,. I a 111 L. n t tl. edu(' ti Ll; I 
lod.,c 111 .::ht he In J 5[ 11t six hillinr and I1t- kno\\ 1(" e to jm' f II' 1 L . I l'.n 11') 
pen_ '-h If I enl1
, which i vcry ni ,h live slullin ,5 poll iCJd I m
 ,lt
 but, as a wor1.m,.,. m,.m'u \Vir 
over and ubO\ his sub cription. t,o I dOIl't as I.no\\ , how the mone:! I"OP , I'm 
urc wL- 
wonder that he boltc.d awa) to bed and \\ ouldn't Mr. GI,[ l
tone prop 'Sl s to do is good, and if 
li
 'no That's whl rt; it is. '['hey cal1't auear he would onlv g a little further, and m 
to be told the trul h about their ùl irties, for Lhe Pù -OffiClS sick funds as well, he will 
tll('y knuw in their h('art ; that drink and druhls be t he best fricnd the ,,,orL.in"" classes ever 
is al- the bol-tom of them. It's my belief th.lt had. 
 
if f Jr"J'(' w
re nv puhlic-houses there \\ ould he And hII' s bim! I sa-, for t,e duty be b
 
no Odd 1!'f'1l0v. , and Fori sters, and Ancient talcn off the tr
, and thr bott}.. of brandy \.Int 
Druid", and OUII r fools of the kind. . I'V? heard you can now qrt al- the 
roerr 0, wit I out send- 
my brl-tlu I' John S
j, and now I behe,"e It, that mg the J!irl to th n public-house, wherr the 
it's thp badge " and the flags, and the bands of fcllo\\s gct larlin,! with her, I('ndin
 to crino';nc1 
music that attmcts members, just liL..I recruiting and red petticoats and ruin. Why, at Plum- 
for soldif'.s and slipping the shilling into poor berry's, \"herf' I oftcn buy my tea, "e can now 
young- lads' hands, "hen they're dazzled with get brandy, 
in, rum, and any lind of \\ine; and 
the ribbons and the finc unifOlm, and too much I'm sure, if Ge Irge would only buy his b",ttle 
beer. of rum there, and bring- it hom(' and ha\e his 
Geor
e was very fast in telling you 311 about glass by the fireside \\ilh me (or a m.dl from 
his sa\ in
s in the Post-office bank; but he the shop, too, if he like ), it would cc,;t him 
didn't tell you that he once insured in the J>ird- less money; he would ha\e no headache, and 
in-the-lland Providrnt Association, and paid for he'd be a deal more pleasant to all parties, next 
two years, "hen the board was had up before morning. 
the magistrate fm' swindling, and they broke 
into the office, and found it nothing but a back 
room at a corn-chandlcr's, with no 1urniturc cx- 
eept thrcf' dirty tobacco-pipes and a beer can, 
which had been a mi
<;ing from the pub
ic-house 
at the corner for months, and the chmrman of 
the board, on being accuseù of it, took a bitter 
oath that he'ù nLver seen the C3n, when he had 
becn a using it all the time to boil his cofrce. 
II 'fhe Bird-in-the-Uand gave out that it had five 
thousand pounds in the Bloomsbury Bank, but 
Yo hen they wcnt and searched the booL.s, thcy 
II were told that it had only sixteen shillings there, 
and ncvrr had more than twenty pounds at any 
time. .Whcnever anybody died, the Bird-in.the- 
I I Hand dispnted its liability, and the people were 
all too poor to ma1..e a stir about it and ha,ve 
justice. 
It's true Georgc has got a bit of money laid 
I bv now, but what I'm afraid of is that hc will 
be doing something foolish with it. I'm sum 
he's been bragging abont his account out of 
doors, for there's scarcely a day paJses that hc 
doc...n't gct lcttcrs wanting him to take sharcs in 
all linds of companies and associations for the 
benefit of the working classes, and circulars 
be
ides fmm people that maL..e regalia and 
badóes, and banners, and satin apro1l5, and all 
such rubbish. 
I read in my paper, which is thc Pcnny News- 
I I man, that Mr. Gladstone is going to set up in- 
surance offi<">s for thc worling ela3ses at the 
I Post-office Sa, ings-banks. I hear that there's 
grcat opposition to it-by the publicans, I 
shouldn't "onder-but I'm sure If parliament 
was only composed of "or'-.ing men's wives the 
bill would be carried lm'lnimously. It's ju
t 
,\ hat the \\ orL.in 1 CP man wants, for as things are 
now he doesn't "now where to go for safcl), 
and the way that lords and baronets and the 
aristocracy put their names to 01li<. 3 and so- 


A RENT IN A CLOUD. 
IN T"'EKTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CllAPTER VII. DISSEXSION. 
THE knowledge Calvert now possessed of 
the humble relations which h3d subsisted 
between :Mi:'J Grainger anù his uncle's famik, 
had rendered him more confident in his mannèr. 
and givcn him evcn a sort of air of protection 
towards thcm. Certain it is, each day made 
him less and less a favourite at the villa, ".I1Íle 
Loyd, on the other hand, grew in esteem and 
liking "ith everyone of them. A [ reference 
whicl!, with whatever tact shroude J showed 
itself in various shapes, 
"I perceive," said Calvert one morning, as 
thcy sat at brcakfast toget her, "my application 
for an extension of leave is rejectcd. I am 
ordercd to hold mysrlf in readiness to sail with 
drafts for some regi.nents in Upper India!" he 
paused for a few serond_, and then continucd: 
"I'd like anyone to tell mc wbat great difference 
there is in real condition betwecn an Indian 
officer and a transported felon. In point of daily 
drudgery there is littlc, and as for climate the 
felon has the best of it." 
" I think you takc too drcary a vicw of YOilr 
fortune. It is not the E.ùrt of career I would 
choose, nor would it suit me, but if my lot had 
fallen that way, I suspect I'd liOt ha\'e found it 
so unendurable." 
" 1\ o. It would not suit you. There's no 
scope in a soldier's life fur thobe littlc sly prac- 
tices, those small artificrs of tact and ingcnuih, 
by \\hich subtlety does it" \\orl in this \\odd. 
III such a carl,er, all this adroitness would be 
clean thro\\ n a\\ ay." 
"I hope," 
aid Loyd, ,,
th a faint 6milc, 
I' 
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"that you do not imagine that these are the 
gifts to achieve success in any calling." 
" I don't know-I am not sure, but I rat.her 
suspect tlley find their place at tLe Bar." 
" Take 111J word for it., then, you are totally 
mistaken. It is an error just as unworthy of 
your good sense as it is of your good feeling !" 
And he spoke with \\armth and energy. 
"Hurrah! hurrah!" cricd Cah ert. "For 
t.lm'e months I have been exploring to find one 
spot in your whole nature t.hat would respond 
fiercely to attack, and at last I ha\ e it." 
"You put. t.he matter somewllat offensively t.o 
me, or I'd not lmve replied in this fashion-but 
let us change the topic, it is an unpleasant one." 
"I don't t.hink so. ''"hen a man nurtures 
what his friend believes to be a delusion, and a 
dangerous delusion, what better theme can there 
be than its discussion p" 
" 1'lI11ot discuss it," said IJoyd, with deter- 
minat ion. 
" You'll not discuss it p" 
"No !" 
" "\Yhat if I force you P 1Yhat if I place the 
question on grouuds so direct and so personal 
tlwt you can't help it p" 
" I don't undCl'stand you." 
" You shall presently. For some time back I 
have been thinking of asking an explanation 
from you-au explanation of your conduct at 
t.he villa. Before you had established an inti- 
macy there, I stood well with everyone. The 
old woman, with all her respect for my family 
and counexions, was profuse in her attentions. 
Of the girls, as I somewhat rashl.y confided t.o 
you, I had only to make my choice. I presented 
you to them, never anticipating that 1 was doing 
anything very dangerous to them or to myself, 
but I fiud I was wrong. I don't want to de- 
scenù to details, nor inquire how and by what 
arts you gained your influcnce; mv case is 
simply with the fact that, since you '1lave been 
in favour, 1 have becn out of it. My whole 
position \\ ith them is cllanged. I can only 
suggest now what I used to order, and I have 
the pleasure, besides, of seeing that even my 
suggestion must be submitted to you and await 
your approval." 
"Have }'ou finished?" said Loyd, calmly. 
" No, far from it ! I could make my charge 
extend over hours long. In fact, I have only to 
review our lives here for t.he last six or seven 
weeks, to establish all I have been saying, and 
show you that you owe me an explanation, and 
something more t.han an e,-planation." 
"Have you done now p" 
" If you mean, have I said all that I could 
say on this subjcct, no, far from it. You have 
not heard a fiftieth part of ,,-hat I might say 
about it." 
" 1Yell, I have heard qnite enough. lily 
answer is this, you arc t.otally mistaken; I 
never, directly or indirectly, prej udiced your 
position. I seldom spoke of 
 ou, never slight- 
ingly. I have thought, it is true, that 
'Oll 
<lssullled towards these ladies a tone of supe- 
riority, "hich could not fail to be felt by them, 


and that the habit grew on you, to an extent 
)'OU perhaps were not aware of; as, however 
they neither complained of, nor resented it and 
<IS, besides, you were far more a man of t.he 
world than myself, and consequently knew hetter 
\Vh
t the usages of society permitted, I re- 
framed from any remark, nor, but. for your 
present char
e, would I say one word now on 
the subject." 
" So, then, you have been suffering in secret 
all this time over my domineering and insolent 
temper, pitying the damseh in distress, but not 
able to get up enough of Quixotism t.o avcnrre 
them ?" ;:) 
"Do you want to quarrel with me, Calvert P" 
said the other, calmly. 
" If I knew what issue it would take, perhaps 
I could answer you." 
"I'll tell you, then, at least so far as I am 
concerned, I have never injured, ne\'er wronO'ed 
you. I have therefore nothing to recal, nothing 
to redress, upon any part of my conduct. In 
what you conceive you are personally interested, 
I am ready to give a full explanation, and this 
done, all is done between us." 
"I thought so, I suspected as much," said 
Calvert, cont.emptuously. "I was a fool to 
suppose )'ou'd have taken t.he matter dif- 
ferently, and now nothing remains for me but 
to treat my aunt's nursery governess with 
greater deference, and be more respectful in the 
presence-the august presence-of a lawyer's 
clerk." 
"Good-by, sir," said Loyd, as he left tlle 
room. 
Calvert sat down and took up a book, but 
though he read three full pages, he knew nothing 
of what they contained. He opened his desk, and 
began a lctter to Loyd, a farewell letter, a 
justification of himself: but done more tem- 
perately than he had spoken; but he tore it up, 
and so with a second and a third. As his pas. 
sion mounted, he bethought him of his cousin 
and her approaching marriage. "I call spoil 
some fUll there," cried he, and wrote as 
follows: 


(, Lago d'Orta, August 12. 
"Dear Sir,-In the prospect of the nearer 
relations which a few days more will establish 
betwcen us, I venture to address you thus 
familiarly. :My cousin, :Miss Sophia Calvert, 
has informed me by a letter I have just received 
that she deemed it her duty to pbce before you 
a number of letters "ritten by me to Ler, at a 
time when there subsisted between us a very 
clos
 attachment. 1Yith my knowledge of my 
cousm's frankness, her candour, and her courage 
-for it would also require some courage-I am 
fully persuaded that she has informed you 
thoroughly on all that has passed. 1Ve were 
both very 
 OUl1l!, very thoughtlcss, and, worse 
than either, left t.otally t.o our 0" n guidance, 
none to watch, none to look after us. There is 
no indiscretion in my saying that we were both 
verv much in 10\Te, and with that sort of confi- 
de1Îce in each other that renders distrust a crime 
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to one's own conscience. A1thou
h, then>forf', girls, for old )'Iiss Grdin
f'r, with a traditional ! 
she may have told you much, her wom:mly respect for his name and family, held to him far - I 
dignity would not. let her dwell on these eir- more than the others. 
cUIII!'tances, e
planatory of much, and pallidtive ".What a fool I \\ as ('vcr to have brou
bt the 
of all that passed betwef'n us. To you, a man fellow here! "\\ h<1t downright folly it '" as in 
of the world, I owe this part declaration, le
s, me to have let them e\'er know him. Is it too 
however, for your sale or for mine, than for late, however, to remedy this? Can I not yet II 
hef, for whom either of us ought to maL.e any undo some of this mischief?" This was a new 
sacrifice in our power. thought, and it filled his mind till he landed. I I 
"The lcltf'rs she wrote me are still in my As he drew quite close to the shore he saw that 
possession. T own they are very dear to me; the little a\" nin
-covered boat, in which the 
they are all that remain of a past, to whieh ladies occasionally made excursions 011 the lake, 
nothing in my future life C,lll recal the equal. \\ as now anchored undcr a large drooping a!>h, 
I feel, however, that your ri
ht to them is and that I
oyd and the girls were all board of 
greater than my own, but I do not know how her. Loyd was reading- to thcm; at least so the 
to part with them. I pray you advise me in continuous and equable tone of his voice indi- 
this. Say how you would act in a like circum- eated, as it rose in the thin and silent air. :Miss 
stance, L.nowing all th3.t has occurred, and be Graiuger was not there-and this "as a fortunate 
assured that your voice will be a command to thing-for now he should have his ?'pportullity 
your very devoted scn-ant, to talk with her alone, and probabI} a!>certain 
"H. C. to what extent Loyd's representations had da- 
" P.S.- 'Vhen I began this letter, I was mag-cd him. 
minded to say my cousin should see it; on lie \"walked up to the villa, and entercd the 
second thoughts, I incline to say not, decidedly drawing-room, as he was wont, by one of the 
not." \\-indo\\s that opened on the green sward "ith- 
out. There was no one in the room, but a half- 
written letter, on which the ink was still fresh, 
showed that the writer had only left it at the 
instant. His eye caught the words, "Dear and 
Reverend Sir," and in the line bcneath thc name 
Loyd. The temptation ,\-as too strong, and he 
read on : 


\TIlen this base writer had finished writing 
he flung down the pen, and said to himself, half 
aloud, "I'd give something to see him read 
this t" 
.With a restless impatience to do something- 
anything, he left the house, walking with hur- 
ried steps to the little jetty where the boats lay. 
"'Vhere's my boat, Onofrio?" said he, asking 
for the sliff he generally selected. 
"The other signor has taken her across the 
lake. " 
"This is too much," muttered he. "The 
fellow fancies that because he skulks a satisfac- 
tion, he is free to practise an impertinence. lIc 
knew I preferred this boat, and therefore he took 
her." 
" Jump in, and row me across to La Rocca," 
said he to the boatman. As they skimmed 
across the lake, his mind dwelt only on vengeance, 
and fifty diffcrcnt ways of exacting it passed and 
repassed b<.Jore him. All, however, concentrat. 
ing on the one idea-that to pass some insult 
upon Loyd in presence of the ladies would be 
the most fatal mjury he could inflict, but how 
to do this ",ithout a compromise of himself was 
th(' difficulty. 
"Though no woman will ever forgivc a 
co\\ ard," thought he, "I must take carc that 
the provocation I offer be such as will not e
- 
eludc myself from sympathy." And, with all his 
craft and all his cunnin
, he could not hit upon 
a way to this. He fancied, too, that Loyd had 
g
me over to prejudice the ladies against him by 
Ius 0\\ n '"erS10Il of "hat had occurred in the 
morning. lie knew \VcU how, of late, he himself 
had not occupied the highest place in their esteem 
-it \\ as not aloDe thc insolent and overbe
rinO' 
tone he assumed, but a levitv in talL.in
 of thin('l"
 
"hich others treated \\ ith deference, alil...e Ofl'C71- 
sive to morals and manners-these had greatly 
10\\ ered him in their esteem, especially of the 


"Dear and Revcrcnd Sir,-I hasten to express 
my entire satisfaction with the contents of your 
letter. Your son, Mr. Loyd, has most faithfully 
represented his position and his prospects, and, 
although my niece might possibly have placed 
her chances of happiness in the hands of a 
\\ealthier suitor, I am fully assured she ne\'er 
could have met with one whose tastes, pursuits, 
and gcneral disposition-" 
A sound of coming feet startled him, and he 
had but time to throw himself on a sofa, when 

liss Grainger entered. Her manner was 
cordial-Cully a<; cordial as usual-perhaps a 
little more so, since, in the absence of her 
nieces, she was free to express the instinc- 
tive regard she fclt towards all that bore his 
name. 
" J [ow was it that you diù not come with 
Loyd?" asled she. 
"I was husy, writing letters I believe-con- 
gratulations on Sophy's approaching marriag'c; 
but \\- hat did Loyd say-was that the reason h
 
gave?" 
" lIc ga\ e none. He said he took a whim 
into his head to row himself across the laL.e; 
and, indeed, I h
lf suspect the exertion was too 
much for him, He has been coughing again, ami 
the pain in the side has returned." 
"Jl(.'s a wrf'tched creature-I mean as re- 
gards health and strength. Of course he alw,.. s 
must ha\e bef'n so; but the hves th"se fcllo\\s 
lead in London \\ auld breach the constitution 
of a really strong Dun." 


II 
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"Kot Loyd, however; he ne\'er 1.ep !at. 
bours, nOl' had ha' .ts of di"sipation." 
"I don't suppose he ever told you that he 
had," said he, laughing. "I conclude that 
he has never shown you his diary of town 
life." 
"Bnt do you tell me, seriously, that he is a 
:man of dissipated habit:. ?" 
"Kot more so than eight out of every ten, 
perhaps, in his class of life. 'I'he student is 
everJwhere more given to the excitements of 
vice than the sportsman. It is the compensation 
for the wearisome monotony of brain labour, and 
they g'Íve themselve') up to c"{cesses from which 
the healthier nature of a man with country 
tastes would revoJt at once. But what have '1 
to do with his habits? I am not his guardian 
nor his confessor." 
"But they have a very serious interest for 
'lite." 
"Then you must look for another counseJlor. 
I am not so immaculate that I can arraign others; 
and, if 1 were, I fancy I might find some plea- 
santer occupation." 
"But if I tell yon a secret, a great secret-" 
"I'd not listen to a secret. I detest secrets, 
just as I'd hate to have the charge of anot!ler 
man's money. So, I warn you, tell me noUnng 
that you don't want to hcar talked of at dinner, 
and before the servants." 
"Yes; but this is a case in which I realJy 
need Jour advice." 
"You can't have it at the price you propose. 
Not to add, that I ]tave a stronger scntiment to 
sway me in this case, 'Yhich you will understand 
at once, when I tell you that he is a man of 
whom I would like to speak with great reserve, 
for the simple reason that I don't like him." 
" Don't like him! You don't like him !" 
"It does seem very incredible to you; but I 
must repeat it, I don't like him." 
"TIut will you tell me why? .What are tbe 
grounds of your dislike ?" 
" Is it not this very moment I have eXplained 
to you that my personal feeling towards him in- 
spircs a degree of deference which forbids me to 
discuss his character? He may be the best fellow 
in Europe, the bravest, the boldest, the frankest, 
the fairest. All I ha\Te to say is, that if I had 
a sister, and he proposed to marry her, I'd rather 
see her a corpse than his wife; and now you 
have half led me into a confession that I told 
)'ou I'd not enter upon. Say another word 
about it, aud I'll go and ask Loyd to come up 
here and listen to the discussion, for I detest 
secrets and secresy, and I'll have nothing to 
say to cither." 
"You'd not do anything so rash and inconsi- 
derate ?" 
"Don't provoke me, that's all. You are 
always telling me you l..now the Calverts, their 
hot-headedness, their passionate warmth, and 
so on. I leave it to yourself, is it wise to push 
me further?" 
":May I show you a lettcr I received yester- 
day morning, in reply to one of mine?" 
"Not if it refers to Loyd." 


" It d, I nJw. to hi..t." 
. "Then I'll not rcad it. I tell you, for the last 
hnH', I'll not be chl.atpd into this discussioll. 
I don't desire to have it said of me some fine 
morning, 'You tal1..ed of the man that vou lived 
with on terms of intimacy. Y ou chulll
med with 
bim, and yet you told stories of him.'" 
"If you but l.new the difficulty of f he posi- I 
tion in \
 hich you havc placed me-" 
"I know at least the difficulty in which you 
 I 
would have placed me, and I am resolved not to 
incur it. Have I gi\Tll yon Sopby's letter to 
read ?:' said he, "ith a changrd voice. " I must 
fetch It out to you and let you see åll that she 
says of her future happincss." And thus, by a 
sudden turn, he artfully engaged her in recollec- 
tions of Rocksley, and all the persons and inci- 
dents of a remote long ago! I 
.When Loyd returned with the girls to the 
house, Calvert soon saw that he had not spoken 
to them of the altercation of the morning-a re- II 
serve which he ungenerously attributed to the 
part Loyd himself filled in the controversy. The 
two met with a certain reserve; but which, 
however felt and understood by each, was not 
easily marked by a spectator. Florence, how- I 
ever, saw it, with the traditional clearness II 
of an invalid, She read what healthier eyes 
never detect. She saw that the men had 
either quarrelled, or were on the brink of a 
quarrel, and 
he ",atched them closely and nar. 
rowly. This was the easier for her, as at meal 
times she never came to table, but lay on a 
sofa, and joined in the conversation at in- 
tervals. 
Oppressed by the consciousness of what had 
occurred in the n
orning, and far less able to 
conceal his emotions or master them than his 
companion, Loyd was disconcerted and ill at 
ease; now answering at cross-purposes, now 
totally absorbed in bis own reflections. As 
Calvert saw this, it encouraged him to greater 
efforts to be agreeable. He could, when he 
pleased, be a most pleasing guest. He had that 
sort of knowledge of people and life which 
seasons talk so welI, and suits so many listeners. 
He was curious to find out to which of the 
sisters Loyd was engaged, but all his shrewdness 
could not fix the point decisively, He tall
ed on 
incessantly, referring occasionally to Loyd to 
confirm what he knew well the other's experience 
could never have embraced, and asking frankly, 
as it werc, for his opinion on people he was fully 
aware the other had never met with. 
Emily (or :Milly, as she was familiarly called) 
1Valter showcd impatience more than once at 
these sallies, which always made Loyd con- II 
fused and uncomfortable, so that Calvert leaned 
to the impression that it was she herself was 
tbe chosen one. As for Florence, she rather 
enjoyed, he thought, the awkward figure Loyd I 
presented, and she even laughed outright at his 
bashful embarrassment. 1 ' 1 
"Yes," said Calvert to himself, "Florence is 
with me. She is myall.v. I'm sure of her." 
" 1rhat spirits he has," said .:Uiss Grainger, as 
she brought the 
ick girl her coffee. " luever 
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saw him in a ga) er m 1)(1. lIe'.. bent on tl)r- 
1l1entill
 LOJd thl)uNh, [pr hf' b ) just prok r d 
1. ro\\ t.n the lal-f', WIll tLat he sbl)uld tJ.l..} t...e 
boat lUlù Lnyd thc oth
r, a.1d h_H. a l..tce. H, 
well knows \\ ho'll win." 
"That" ould be delir Mful, aunt. Let us have 
it by all mcans. :Mr. ('"I vert, I cnga
e $011. 
You are to take "Lmily will go with 
Lr. 
LO\ d." 
"And I'll s and at tJ'e puint and be the 
judge," said 'ii, !I Grain
 r, . . 
C.ih'e.t n \"('r wait d lor more, but spnngUlg 
up, bJ.St 'n"d down to the shore to prepare the 
b.Jat. ILl' \\8; soon follo..ed by Miss Grai['
er, 
\\ it h }'lo. lice leanin3' on her arm, lookiug 
bri lIter and fairer than he tho.lght he h
d ever 
seen bel'. 
U Let us be off at oncc," whispercd Calvert, 
"for I'd liL.e a few hundred yards' practice-do 
sort of trial 
a1lop-be"ore I becin ;" and, placing 
the sick girl tendcrly in the stern, he pulled 
\ igOl"LJu
ly out into thL lake. U What a glorious 
evenin
!" said hc. U Is therc anything in the 
'World can equal one of the e ",umnts on an Italian 
lake, "ith all the tints of the high _\.Ips blending 
softly on thc c.dm water?" 
She maùe no anSWl,r; and he went 011 enthu- 
sia5ticallyabout the scene, the hour, the still- 
ne
 >, and the noble sublimity of the gigantic 
mouutains \\ hich aro
e around them. 
Scarcely, however, had Cah-ert placed her in 
thc boat, and pulled out vigorou
ly from the 
shore, than hc saw a marked change come O\er 
tbe girl's facc. All the laughing gaiety "If a 
moment b,tck was gone, and an e}.pression of 
am:iety had takcn its place. 
"Y ou arc not ill P" as'ked he, engerly. 
"Xo. .Why do you ask me p" 
"I was afraid-I fancied you looled paler_ 
You seem changed." 
"So I am," said she, seriously. "Answer me 
\That I shall ask, but tell me frankly." 
"That I \\ ill; what is it:" 
"You and Loyd have quarrellcd-\That was 
it about?" 
" 1\1mt a notion! Do you imagine that the 
silly quizzin
 that passes between young men 
implies a quarrel P" 
"
o mattcr what I fancy j tell me as can- 
didlv a
 
ou said you would. 1flIat "as thc 
subject of your disagreement ?" 
"How peremptory you are," said he, laugh- 
ing. " _\.re you aware that to 
ive your orders 
in this f.. ,hion implies one of 1\\0 thing-s-a 
slrnn
 illterf'st in me, or ill my ad\ersary?" 
". \\ 

I, [ accept the ch..lrg
; now for the con- 
ft::.slOn. 
,. Am I right, thcn, dearest Florence?" uid he, 
cea ing to row, and le1nin
 do\\ n to look the 
ne'lrC'r %1. her. "Am I }"i 
ht tli n, that your 
claim to t IJi
 lno\\ ledge IS the best and most 
indi"pl t .ihle p" 
(( '1\ II m" \\ hat it is!" aid. 11C, and hcr pale 
fae p 
ud(lcnl
 glowed w:th a d....p flu"h. 
"Y.t u g-UE d arir;ht rI CL,ICf', \\e did quarrel; 

l. tie CYChal] .d hI" a, .' word.", thou
h 
It IS nL \ cry c._) to S.iy hu,. the diü'crcncc 
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be -11, no. h 1\ far it \\...nt I Wa.ð dma i:!fìed 
with 11:.... I aU il ut d to h: influ nroe, in some 
.3hape or 0 hrr, tit I d I s \\ I II here-in 
yo r (."tl,cm, I m( In-than forml,rly; and he 
SLme\\ hat ca\ alierly told me if there were a 
change lowed it to myself, that I took a:rs 
upon me, that I was haughty, presuming, and 
fifty other thin
 of the same sort; and so, 
with an interchan
e of such courtesies, we grew 
at last to feel very warm, and finally reached 
that point where men-of the \vorlJ, at least- 
understand discw,sion ccases, aud something 
else succeeds." 
"Well, go on," cried she, e:igerly. 
" All is tdd; there is 110 more to say. The 
lawjer did not see the thin!!', perhaps, in the 
same vulgar light tha I did; he took his Imt, 
and Colme over here. I folio" ed him, and there's 
the whole of it." 
"I think hc was wrong to comment upon 
your manner, if not done from a sense of friend- 
ship, and led on to it by some admission on your 
part." 
"Of course he was; and I am charmed to 
hear you say so." 
She was silent for some time, leaning her 
head on her hand, aud appearing deep in 
thou
ht. 
" X ow that I have made !/ confession, will 
you let me lut\< c onc of yours I" sJ.Íd be, in a 
low, 
oft voice. 
" I'm not sure; "hat's it to be about?" 
" It's about myself I want to question you." 
" About yourself! Surely you could not have 
hit upon a sorrier adviscr, or a less experienced 
counsellor than I am." 
"I don't want a(h ice, Florence, I on l want a 
fact; and from all I have s{ "'n of you, believe 
you will deal fairly with me." 
She nodded assent, and he went on: 
"In a fe\V weeks more I shall be obliged to 
return to India; to a land I di",w..e, and a senice 
I detest; to live amongst companions distasteful 
to me, and amidst habits anù associations that, 
however endurable when I knew no better, are 
now become positively odious in mv eyes. This 
is my road to rank, station, aud hoilOur. There 
is, however, another path; and if I relinquish 
this career, and gi\ c up all thought of ambition, 
I mi
ht remain in Europe-here, pcrhaps, on 
this very laL.e side-and lead a lif
 of humble but 
unbro.L..en happinc1s-one of thu e peaceful exist- 
ences which poct9 drram of, but never realise, 
bf'eau"e it is no use in disparagin
 the cup of 
life t ill one has tasted anJ .L..no\Vn Its bilternc'ls; 
and these men havc not reached such experiCDre 
-1 have." 
IIc \\ aitcd for hcr to speak-he looked eagerly 
at hpr for a word-but she \\...s silent. 
"Thf' coufl sion I want from you, Florencf', 
is this: could you a

 to share this life "ith 
mc 
" 
She shool.. her head and muttered, but what 
he could not catch. 
"It \\ ould be too dreary, too sad-coloured. 
you tHnk ?" 
" !\ 0," 
 Üd she, "not that." 
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"You fear, perhaps, that these schemes of 
isolation havc never succeeded; that wem'incss 
"ill come when there are no longer new objects 
to suggcst interest or employmcnt F" 
II "Not that," said she, more faintly. 
"Then thc objcction must be myself. Flo- 
rence, is it that you would not, that you could 
! not, trnst me with your happiness ?" 
i "You ask for frankness, and you shall have 
I it. I cannot accept your offer. :My heart is no 
longer mine to give." 
" And this-this engagement, has been for 
some time back ?" asked he, almost sternly. 
"Yes, for some time," said she, faintly, 
"Am I acquainted with the object of it? 
rcrhaps I have no right to ask this. But there 
is a question I have full and perfect right to 
ask. How, consistently with such an engage- 
ment, have you cncouraged the attentions I 
have paid you ?" 
" Attentions! and to me! 1Vhy, your atten- 
tions have been directed rather to mv sister-at 
least, she always thought so-and ev
n these we 
deemed the mere passing flirtations of one who 
made 110 secret of saying that he regarded mar- 
riage as an intolerable slavery, or rather, the 
heavy price that one paid for the pleasure of 
courtship." 
" Are the mere levities with which I amused 
an hour to be recorded against me as prin- 
ciples ?" 
"Onlv when such levities fitted into each 
other só accurately as to show plan and con- 
trivance." 
"It was Loyù said that. That speech was 
his, I'd lay my life on it." 
"I think not. At least, if the thought were 
his, he'd have expressed it far better." 
"You admire him, tlien?" asked he, peering 
closely at her. 
" I wonder why they are not here," said she, 
turning her head away. "This same race ought 
to come off by this time." KEW WORK BY :\In, DICKEXS, 
"'Vhy don't you answer my quest.ion ?" . . . . . 
"There he goes! Rowing away all alone, In Monthly :.a;i
k
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too, and my aunt is wa\Ting her handkerchief in I On APRIL 30th will be published, PATIT I., price Is., of 
farewell. See how fast he sends the boat through 
the water. I wonder why he ga\"e up the 
race ?" 
" Shall I tell you? He dislikes \\ hatever he 
is challenged to' do. He is one of those fellows 
who will never dare to measure himself against 
another." 


")Iy aunt is beckoning to us to come back, 
.Mr. Calvert." 
"And my taste is fOl' going forward," mut. 
tered he, while at the same time he sent the 
boat's head suddenly round, and pulled vigor- 
ouslv towards the shore. 
"
May I trust that what lIas passed between 
us is a secret, 110t to be divulged to another- 
110t even to your sister?" 
"If you desire-if you exact." 
"I do, most deeided.ly. It is shame enough 
t.o be rejected. I don't see why my disgrace is 
to be paraded either for pity or ridicule." 
"Oh, Mr. Calvert-" 
" Or triumphed over," said he, sternly, as he 
sent the boat up to the side of the little jetty, 
where :Miss Grainger and her niece awaited 
them. 
"Poor Loyd has just got bad news from 
home," said Miss Grainger, "and he has has- 
tened back to ask, by telegraph, if they wish him. 
to return," 
" AllY one ill, or dying?" asked Calvert, care- 
lessly. 
"No, it's some question of law about his 
father's vicarage. There would seem to be a doubt 
as to his presentation - whether the appoint- 
ment lay with the patron or the bishop." 
Calvert turned to mark how the girls received 
these tidings, but they bad walked on, and with 
heads bent down, and close together, were deep 
in conversation. 
"I thought it ""as only in my profession," 
sai(l Calvert, sneeringly, "where corrupt pa- 
tronage was practised. It is almost a comfort 
to think how much the good people resemble 
the wicked ones." 
:Miss Grainger, who usually smiled at his 
levities, looked grave at this one, and no more 
was said, as they moved on towards the cot- 
tage. 
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nOOK 'In E FIRST: CUILDHOOD. 
CHArTER>.. '{. LILY GOES OUT TO DlS
ER. 
TIlE bandsome lady, who, probably to serve 
brr 0\\ n purpose8, had been bland and almost 
nffdble \\ hile the treaty of peace with the Bunny- 
castles and Mr. Drax was bcing concluded, was 
seemingly of a most capricious disposition. At 
all events, she informed Lily, so soon as they 
wcre outside the 
ate of Rhododendron House, 
t hat she would box her ears well, if she made 
any noise, or 
ave her any further trouble; and 
the child, quite unaccustomed to harsh treat- 
ment, or even threats, followed her new pro- 
tectress in a very subdued, but scarcely cheerful 
OIanner. 
The Claplmm stage-peace to its short me- 
mory-\\as in e"{istence in those days, and it 
was"bv means of this conveyance that Lily was 
brought to the metropolis. :.First of all, however, 
the lady tool her into a pastrycook's shop, and 
bought her a very large Bath bun, which she 
apparently considered a sovereign remedy for 
all thr sorrows of childhood, for when Lily had 
Ìmlf eaten it, she said to her, not quite so 
sharply as before: 
<c Now, arc you quite llapPY?" 
Lily had not attained the summit of human 
felicity, but she deemed it expedient to tempo- 
rise with a personage so stem as the personage 
who taIled of boxing her ears. She murmured 
an affirmative. 
I I "That's right," pursued the lady. "Be a 
í O'cnt Ie little darlin
, very sage and obedient, and 
will love you. Don't \.e
 me, or I shall have 
an attaek of nerves. Satanée migraine, va!" 
'l'his last remark she made in a languag'c which 
Lily did not understand; and she noticed that 
the lady made remarks, in the same incompre- 
hensible tonguc, rather frequcntly. She noticed, 
also, that the lady, after bestowing on her the 
B.lth bun, ate a macaroon herseh, and called 
for a glass of cherry brandy; that, after drinking 
it, she declared it to be "detc
table," and de- 
manded a glass of water, thf' which beverage she 
characterised as .. infamous poison." Likewise. 
Lily notcd that her protectress apostrophised 
thc Ioung person in ribbons and rin
lets who 
officIated behind thc counter of thf' pa
trycook 
as an "impertinent "-an ::..pertinent. simply. 
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not an impertinent anything-and that she 
vchcmently protested that there \\as a bad half- 
penny among her chauge. The change itself she 
flung at the head of a heggar- boy, ,\ho was 
lurking at the door, licking bis lips at siO'ht 
of the greasv delicacies in the twopenny tr
y; 
hut thc handful of halfpcnce hurt the side of his 
head so that he yelped ....ith pain, and forbore 
to thank her. Then, she swept out of t.hc 
shop, nearly overturning an old gentleman in 
a wbite hat, who was seated on a cane-bot- 
tomed chair, meekly lunching on a sausage- 
roll, and leaving the young lady in ribbons and 
rin
lets in scmi-hystcries of indignant mortifi. 
catIOns. 
'rhere were two inside places vacant in the 
Clapham st3ge, and Lily, for the sccond time in 
her life, was installed in a coach. She had bcen 
such a little rccluse at school, that the great 
outside world seemed :llmost as strall
e to her 
as it might to a cloistercd nun, transferred, Cor 
some occult monastic reason or other, from con- 
vent to convent. 
Lily gazed abont her as wistfully and as 
earnestly as ever a nun could do; but she wore 
no veil, 1101' had she a breviary; so she began to 
asl the lady a h?st of questions about the things 
on the road, wilid. she saw from the windows úf 
the stage; as who Ih.ed in those tall houses; 
\\ hy there were gates aUld bars across the road, 
with men in \\ hite aprons, and with red faces, who 
darted out of the little hovels, and seemed so 
angry-to judge from their boarse voiees- 
whenever a carriage came throuqb. The lady 
,vas not very communicative. Once or twice, 
she said" AlJsurd!" Then, she cried" Peste !" 
\t last, she baùe the child be silcnt. 
The journey, howcver, was saved from heing 
entirelv uneventful, bv a few fierce verbal en- 
counteWrs between thc W lady and the two other 
inside p
sengcrs. One of the.se, a tall young 
man, with \\eal eyes, an eruptl\e countenance, 
sp<,ckleù stockings and shoes, the lady accused 
of rudely staring at her. She called him se\ era! 
injurious names, and made him generally so 
miserable, that the youn
 man, \\cll.nigh moved 
to tears, got out at l\.cnnington Common, forc- 
going' half the amount of locomotion to which 
he was entitled. Thcn she had a passRz.,1?C of arms 
with an old gentleman in a bottle-green spcncer 
and a frill, whom she charged with ha\ ing wiLfully 
trodden on her feet; but, in this last case, sbe 
had reclon
d \\ iLhout ber host, for it turned out. 
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that the old gentleman had a temper of his 
own, and was not inclined to brook indignity 
with meekness. 
"I didn't do anything of the sort, mum," 
quoth the old gentleman, with rising" rath, on 
the cll
rge being repeated. 
"Sir, vou are gross! you are brutal! you 
:1re eleph;ntine!" retorted the lady. 
"Upon my "ord, I think the "oman's mad," 
exclaimed the old gentleman. " I'm very glad 
that I'm not your husband, mum," 
" Insolent: again your horrible boots are 
crushing my feet." 
"Confound your feet!" screamed the old 
g-entleman, in a fury. "I never touched 'em. 
Here, guard, guard, let me get out. .And as 
for you, my darling," he continued, turning to 
Lily, "I wish you joy of your grandmother, and 
I wouldn't be in your shoes for something, 
Good mOl'l1ing', mum, and a more Christiau 
temper to you'!" And so saying, the old gentle- 
man got out in dudgeon at the southel'l1 foot of 
1Vestminster-bridge. 
They went on without any more adventures 
to the Golden-cross, Charing-cross, where they 
alighted. Thc lady and her charge swept away, 
and the coachman and the guard both turned 
their heads to look at them. 
" Fine woman, Bill," observed the coachman. 
"Good stepper!" agreed the guard; "stun- 
n
ng action and rattling pace. But ra-a-ther a 
kicker; eh, Josh?" 
"I shouldn't like to be the splashboard," re- 
plied the coachman, "that she was in the 
pheayton of. Kick! She'd kick the Toner of 
London into toothpicks. Good 'Ull to bite, too, 
I should think. Say nothin' of rearin' and 
plungin', She's a realli\'e woman, Bill, and no 
mistake." 
The subject of this criticism had hold pretty 
tightly of Lily's hand, and walked with her a 
few paces eastward. Then she stooped, and 
said: 
. "Ah! you've just come from school: you'd 
hke to bc amused, wouldn't you?" 
It was certain that Lily hadn't heen very 
much amused up to that moment; and she saw 
but little chance of recreation in the company 
of this very strange lady. She murmured some- 
thing, ho"ever, ,\-hich the l1earer might con- 
strue pretty much as she chose; and the lady, 
electing to take the words as a sign of acqu.i- 
escence, proceeded to amuse Lily. 
She took her first into the Adelaide Gallery, 
which was then a kind of Polytechnic Institu- 
I tion, and crowded with numbers of models, and 
I I I skelet011s, and maps, and drawings, all supposed 
to conduce towards a knowledge of science 
among the million. The million were there, in 
I I the shape of many old ladies in beaver bonnets, 
I I and school-children, and raw bumpkins, and per- 
I sons of the country-cousin order, generally. 
They poked their fingers into the models, and 
I peered between the decks of thc pretty toy- 
I' ships to see where the captain's cabin was, and 
II gave themselves galvanic shocks, at which they 
danced , and-the Y oun2'er ones-howled dis- 
!I 
 


malIy. Then they inhaled doses of laughing 
gas. And thcn they had a stoc1..il1g-"ea\'inO' 
machine. and a steam-gnn, eXplained to then
 
aud tried harcl to look as though they undcr: 
stood those scientific inventions. Subsequently 
Lily looked through a number of littlc round 
holes, and saw some very brilliant pictures, 
which, shc was told, represented Lisbon, Chan- 
dernagore, )Ianilla, and the li1..e: at the \Vhich 
she clapped her hauds in not unfamiliar glee, for 
a man with a peep-show had once been admitted 
to the playground of Rhododendron House. 
The Bunnycastles took care to put his en- 
tertainment in the bills of the five-and-thirty 
boarders, under the head of "Admission to a 
geographical and pictorial exhibition." Then, 
at the ringing of a bell, they were conducted 
into a dark room, where an unseen gentleman 
with a hollow voice, as from the tombs, deli- 
vered a lecture, the preliminary part of \\ hiclt 
was so dreary and so full of lon
 words, that it 
almost made Lily cry; and then he exhibited on 
an illuminated tablecloth, something that was 
like the spider at Rhododendron House, only 
magnified eight hundred n1iHion times; and to 
this strange presentment hc gave a name to 
which that of rhododendron was monosyllabic. 
There was another lecture in another room from 
a pleasant gentleman wit h a bald head and a 
north country accent, who ,,'as surrounded by 
bottles and glasses, and poured the contents of 
one phial into another, and turned green water 
into red, and popped lit tle twisted pieces of tow 
into them, whereupon they caught fire, and who 
seemed to be trying his very hardest to blow him- 
self up-which, indeed, in hi3 ardour for science, 
he did, on an average, once in six months. "A 
pleace the fHin's oonder the receiver, and boobIes 
of gass ".eeU arise," qu.oth the bald-headed gen- 
tleman; and then bubbles of gas did arise, and 
there was a sharpcraeklingnoise, and the audience 
clapped thcir hands, till another bell rang, and 
everybody ran off to see a patent potter's wheel, 
supposed to make any number of cups and 
saucers, elaborately painted, by merely touching 
a spring, but which habitually confined itsclf to 
spattering cascades of white mud upon the 
clothes of the spectators. Lily \ras delighted 
with everything, only somewhat confused, and 
the lecture with the magnified spider and the 
long name decidedly frightened her. 
She was not sorry when, it being about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, they went out into the 
Strand again. The lady had swept through the 
Adelaide Gallery in the disdainful manner cus- 
tomary with her, and now and again sternly re- 
prehending strangers for crowding upon her, or 
treading on the skirts of her robe. The cOUlltry 
cousins, however, did not seem to mind her 
much, and one of them was venturous enough 
to ask if, the room not being- big enough for her, 
she thought St. Paul's ".ould be? Whereupon 
she tossed her head and looked Perkins's steam- 
guns at him. She condescended, however, to 
laugh at. the galvanic shocks the cousins gave 
themselves, and remarked that the invention 
was droll. 
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Lily observed tbat "hen th
J were in th 
street she ah\ a
 s held her \<< ry tight by tbe 
hand, aud loo1..c(1 about h r a great deal, and 
that once she told ller, if an
 one tried t<? take 
hcr J.way, to allow herself to be tom III tfn 
thonqand piccl's first. 
co 
ot that there i any d:m
('r," sbe eon- 
t inucd, more to herself tban to Lily, "not that 
I am afrJ.id. Oh no. I am stron!;-stronq 
tnough for tCd armed men. But ball! let them 
cume. 1YlMt nonsense. 
[y monsters arc 
abroad. Are you hnngry," she \\ent on, looking 
do\\ n a. tIll" little girl. 
Lil
, ..('''ustJm Ù to the earl
 and regubr 
meals of Rhododcndron House, an.,wered that 
she \\ ould liL.e to have Ler dinuer, if the lady 
plea:.eù. . 
"Dinner!" rcpeatcd the lady. U AbsurdIty! 
lOU are to dine b.v and-by with the t;entlemau. 
You must \\ait. Come, little gluttull, and have 
another e
e." 
She tool the little glutton into another pastry- 
cOl)k's and prf',cnted her, as beretofore, .vith 
a Ban: bun. But wben Lily had picked tbe 
caraway seeds and the spieulæ of lump sugar 
off the stickv varnished sUIÜee, she found she 
lmd no appetÌte for the s,", eet, saITron-coloured 
dough beneath. She \\auted her little plate of 
meàt, and the potatoes that mashed up so nicely 
in the l;1"a\ y. She lon
ed for a slice of the plain 
school-pudL1ing, at which the big girls used to 
grumble so, ìuul to \\"hieh they applied such 
opprobrious epitbets. Seeing her distaste, the 
lady snatched a",ay the Bath bun, and cast it 
with great contempt on the counter, and then 
ordered some ox-tail soup for Lih, but it 
"as so hot that it. burnt her mouth, and so 
peppery t hat it brought tears into her eyes, to 
say not bing of its bcin
 thick, and slab, and 

reasv; so the end of it "as that the ox-tail soup 
shared the fate of tbe hun, and the lad), in a 
fume, pushed Lily before her into the street 
again. 
U Intolerable little pla
ue!" she cried, furi- 
ously. U What am I to do \\ith you? Comport 
yourself sagely, or you shall be given to the 
black man. Entends-tu?" 
A buxom mamma in il:une-coloured silk and 
a chinchilla tippet, "ho "as passing "it h fi ve 
little children laughing and prattlin
 round her 
in noisy glee-they had just come out of the 
.Aùelaide, and were bound for the Industrions 
Fleas-looked up \\ ith surprise as she beard 
the voice of the handsome savage woman who 
had dominion oyer Lily. Like a prudent hen, 

he gathered her chicks around her in a kind of 
nervous tremor, lest unkindness should be con- 
tagious. 
"Blessings on us all!" murmured the buxom 
fbme-coloured mamma, as Lily and her monitress 
"ent on their way, the latter scowling. U What 
a Fury that woman looks! lIo,", cruelly she 
spole to that innocent little darling. Priscilla, 
my lon, mind the crossing." 
It was a very dangerous erossing-Crom the 
Golden Cross to Hungerford. Metropolitan im- 
provements have since diminishcd its perus; but, 


r pril .1' ".J 
 3 


in those da\' it w....s a f J.rful f rd. 1h..t day 
there \\3.8 a lUan run over. Lily could onl) b -Lr 
a . ell, md. see tilt::: rt-llh of people to tll( spot, 
and a rapIdlY furmed crowd with a pohcemau 
c1eJ.ving his way through it; but \\ hen tile 
ranls of the throng opcned and they camc out 
r"l1Trin
 -omething eovpred \\ith a tarpaulin, 
"lnd'the jolly red face of the mall-a \an driver, 
\\"ho had Ull\\ ittiugly done the mischief-turn, 
high up on his box, a yellowish \\hite, as the 
crowd cried out that somebody was killed, Lily 
turned quite siel \\ ith terror, and had 
he been 
old enou
h to s\\ oon would hare fainted on the 
spot. She" ould Lave run away; but the 
lady's grasp "as tighter than ever; and the 
lady herself eenu;d grimly interested in the 
catastrophe. She scanned the burden they 
",cre tiling to Chaling-Cross Hospital; she 
que
LÍolled the polieem.lD; and but for Lily's 
agonised elltreatie
 that they might go away, she 
would ha\ e crossed the road to the scene ot the 
accident. 
They "ent into a bac1.ney-coach after this; 
and the lady ordered the driver to proceed to 
Baker-strLet. Lily" as taken to see Madame 
rrussaud's famous exhibition of waxwork. Old 
:Madame Tu
 auù berself was alire in those 
d....ys, and a rer
 "onderful old lady Lily thou
ht 
her, in her black silk bonnet and hood, handin
 
about those inevitable bills at the door. Aud 
tben "as there 110t 
lr. Cobbett, looling so 
remarkably like life, with his broad-brimmed 
bat, and his spectacles, and his placid face, and 
bre.lthing hard, like a benevolent ,:rrnmptls? And 
the recumbent hdy" ith the black lace, eil, wbose 
bosom rose and fell by clockwork? _\nd were 
there not the lings and queens in \-el\ et and 
sham diamonds, looking qUite as brilliant as real 
ones? .And the earalier;:) in armour, and 
I. de 
Y oltaire ",ith hi.:> shrivelled face, and the old 
coquette in her hoop and brocade? Lily wa.... in 
ecstasies, and for a time forgot about the poor 
man '" ho had been run over. Here" ere all 
MangnaU's questions, answered in the most 
splendid manner" ithout the trouble oflearning 
a single lesson. 
The Napoleon )Iuseum \\ as not then in exist- 
ence; but the Chamber of Horrors was already 
one of the lions of London. 'Twas a strange 
place to take a little school-girl, out for a holiday, 
mto; but the str.lnge lady paid the extra sixpenee 
-I don't lnow whether they admit children, now 
-and they wellt inside, and 
upped full of hor- 
rors. That horrible guillotine. That dismal cat ern 
"here the royal victims of re, olutiouarv ferocity 
bore their captivity with such dignified resiglla. 
tion-in ,",ax work. That appallmg torso in the 
ensanguined shirt. That doomy doel full of 
murderers. Bisbop and 1\ïlliams '" ere there, 
and Greenacre and Cour'foisier; but it was too 
early yet for Goulds, and Hockers, and :Man- 
niD
s. 
Lily had not. been Ion!; in the Chamber of 
Horrors before she beg-an to think of the man 
"ho had been run o\"er. The air of the sbow 
seemed hot and thick. She could scarcely 
breathe. The glass e,es glared upon her. 'Ihe 
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sordid garments had a musty smell. She 
piteously besought the strange lady to take her 
out, promising to be very good and quiet if she 
J would only take her away from that dreadful 
i , place. 
"You are a little fool," said the lady. " La 
! vue de ces marauds-Ià 111'a donué de l'appétit." 
And then, with a sharp" Come along," she led 
the way out of thc Chamber of Horrors. "Now," 
she said, when they had entered another hackney- 
coacb, "we are going to dinner, and mind you 
are very good, or t.he sweep shall come and eat 
you." 
Lily was too big to believe in any apocryphal 
devouring' propensities attrihuted to the harm- 
less, albeit unwashed, individual who carries the 
soot-bag; but the lady was so very strange, 
and, at times, so very fierce-looking, that she 
tbought it not at all improbable that she her- 
self, failing the sweep, could have done some- 
thing in the child-devouring way. So Lily 
bowed her head, and tried to look as good as 
she felt. 
It was a very long way to dinner. They went 
through a number of brilliant crowded streets, 
of winch she did not know the names; but they 
were Oxford-street, Regent-street, and the 
Strand. Then they walked down a nanow 
street on to a narrow pier by the water-side. 
Then a man called out "Greenwich!" and 
tuey went on board a steam-boat, where, to 
Lily's delight, they remained a whole hour. 
The ships, thc wherries, the wharves, the distant 
steeples, thc bridgcs, the blue dome of Paul's, 
the towering Uonument, the grey old Tower, 
filled her soul with joy. She forgot how 
frightened shc was at t.he strange lady. She 
forgot how llUngry sbe was, and was quite 
happy. 
"To-morrow," said the strange lady, as they 
I landed on tbe pier at Greenwich, and Lily 
/ , i I followed her to a largc handsome house, "to- 
morrow you will go to school." 
; I "Not to-day, ma'am?" asked the child. 
".What will :Mrs. Bunnycastle say?" 
II " Mrs, Bunnycastle," returned the lady, "is 
I a ridiculous old sheep. You are not going back 
to her, but to anot.her school, where you will be 
tau
ht to be very sage, and to behave your
 
I : selL" 
: I The child was amazed, and lapsed into silence. 
I " What are you thinking' of?" the lady asked, 
I as they ascended the steps of the large hand- 
some house. 
"I was thinking', ma'am," Lily answered, 
" of what a curious smell of hot fish tbere was, 
everywhere." 


CHAPTER XXI. LILY IS REG_HED O
 WI!ITE- 
:BAIT. 
A BURST of laughter broke from a balcony 
overhea(l as Lily and her protectress entered the 
larg'e lmndsome mansion; and the child, looking 
upward, could see a number of gentlemen 
congregated outside, who were leaning over 
the railings, and were very grandly dressed, 


and appeared to be enjoying themselves vcry 
much. 
" By Jove!" cried one of the gentlemen- 
Lut this Lily could not hear-" shè's comc!" 
"And brought the little one with her, too. 
She said she would; for propriet.v's sake." 
"1 wonder whether she will oblige us with a 
rapid act of horsemanship rounù the room, after 
dinner." 
" It's more likely that she will fly int.o one of 
her passions, and fling the water souché, plates 
and all, at the waiters' heads." 
" Or at us." 
" I've seen her do something very nearly ap- 
proaching that. Once, at the Star and Garter 
she grew jealous of somebody, and tried t
 
strangle herself with a table napkin." 
"Pretty little tbing, the girl." 
"Her daught.er, possibly. Tigrcsses ham 
cubs, sometimes." 
"Hush! here's the tigress herself,-Countess, 
how delighted we all are to see you !" 
The Countess and Lily were received at tbe 
door of the mam,ion which smelt so strongly of 
warm fish, by a stout gentleman in a blue coat 
and buff waistcoat, whose chief aim and end in 
life appeared to be to show to every visitor how 
white, smootu, and polished, thc centre of his 
bald head was, and how perfectly joined tbe 
sutures of his skull were, lIe was continually 
bowing at, not to, the visitors of the establish- 
ment of which he was the respected landlord- 
he has been dead many years, and his name, I 
beg to observe, was neither Hart nor Quarter- 
maine-and be butted at you, so to speak, with 
his baldness, like an affable albino. The pacific 
nature of his mission was mauifested by the 
snowy flag of truce which he continually waved. 
This flag was not precisely a napkin-that would 
have been too much like a waiter-nor a pocket- 
handkerchief-that \Vould have been too much 
like a d:mdy-but a combination of the two: a 
cross òetween cambric and damask. But he 
ever waved it in peace and amity, as though to 
say, "Be not afeard. 'Ihis is the habitation of 
fish and of felicity. Let no cares sit behind your 
chairs. 1 know all my customers and res r ect 
them. If you do not choosc to pay the bil on 
the spot, you can send me down a cheque by tbe 
post, or by your body-servant at your convenience: 
only, don't dispute my charges, for that would 
hurt my feelings. This is not a vulgar cook-shop. 
Last week 1 entertained his Majesty's ministers. 
'Ve don't want common people here. Let them 
go up the town, towards the Park, and have tea 
and shrimps for ninepence. Here, we desire 
the attendance of the superior classes oilly. 
Walk in, walk in, ladies and gentlemen. 'l.'his 
is feedin
 time; and tbe bait is in excellent 
condition." 
If a trader resolutely make up bis mind 
definitively to address him
elf to the" superior 
classes," and if he carry out his ill tent with 
tact anù nerve, he shall scarcely fail, I take 
it, to achieve success. 'l.'he superior classes 
reward that tailor who boldly says, "Let ot.bers 
vaunt their sixteen-shilling garments: no puff 
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()f mine sh"\ll ever claim insertion in the columns 
of the pre):)s. and I \\ ill go 011 charging seven 
pounds ten shillings for a frock-coat. There 
arc people" ho like to be mulct for wax candles 
at an hotel. and" ho would think it derogatory 
to their digllit) to pay less than se\cn-and- 
sixpence for a fried sole and a mutton-chop. 
Yes, there are persons who are uncomfort- 
able unless they are overcharged. Dearness has 
a hind of affinity with high Toryism, and others 
of our glorious institutions. Chea r ness is demo- 
cratie; ehea{>ness is levelling. have alwa,:.s 
been of opimon that a ddily newspaper printed 
on cre,un-laid bank post, hot pressed, gilt.ed
ed, 
and sold at the rate of half-a-erown a number. 
'fOuld be a success. It might have but a small 
circnlation, but it would pay, and it \\ ould be 
read by the superior classes bJ the light of three- 
and-si"\penny wax-candle!', after seven-and-
ix- 
penny dinners, and while sipping port at four- 
teen shillings a bottlt.>. 
'l'he validity or otherwise of this hypothesis 
is no excuse, bo"ever, for keeping a number of 
very hungry people waiting for their dinner. 
The lady passed the bald-headed landlord with a 
stately inclination of the head. The landlord 
called out in a rich, but subdued voice-a voice 
like iced )Ioselle-" Show the Benbow!" An 
()bse i uions waiter, with curved red whiskers, 
very ike the claws of a lobster, conducted the 
guests up the softly carpeted staircase, and 
banded them over to the mistress of the robes, a 
buxom chambermaid. 
. _\s the lady, deftly unshawled, but still keep- 
Illg on her bonnet, swept towards the Benbow, 
preceded by another "aiter, the huxom chamber. 
maid, '\Tho had just taken off Lily's hat, and 
fluttered a brush over her brown curls, stooped 
do" n and kissed the child. 
"Poor little innocent darling," she w hispf'l'ed. 
"Is tll3t your mamma, my darling ?" 
"I don't lnow," answered the child, looking 
up to tbe face of her querist with a very trust. 
ful lo?k. for by the youn
 woman's voice she 
was kllld and honest. 
"Poor little thing-," the ehambennaid con- 
tinued, " what does this pet know about devilled 
bait? Why, they'd burn her tongue out! Don't 
you rat no de\ ii, my dear." 
! Lily g-:\zed at her with blank surprise. She 
! had heard-what child Jlas not? of the de, il- 

 I and had been \\ arned to avoid him and all his 
works; but she bad never been counselled not 
to eat him. 
" 
 or ) et don't vou take no punch, nor no 
sauce pielang," "
ent on the chambermaid. 
"Tbere, go along, dear, ) our ma's calling 
you." 
"It's a shame to bring children here," the 
buxom chambermaid subsequently remarked to 
the \\ aiter \\ ith the lobster-claw whiskers. "It 
, I can't do 'em no good, and it's enou!;h to ruin 
their little stomachs. I don't mind the Eton 
boys that come here \\ ith their pas, and al\\ ays 
manage to get tipsy unbekno\\ n, and ß("uly da
h 
their voung brains out a tr,)ing monkey trie
s 
outside the balcony, and then race up .md 


down stairs like mad. I don't mind !Mm. 
Mischief they're born to, and nu
chicr they're 
bred to. But "hat dol's that Frenchwoman 
'\Tant here with that little bit of a thing! I 
don't believe she's her mo.. Sh(>'O) hl.ln here 
four or five time'! this season. L,lSt time she 
hrought an old }'renchwoman who spilt snuff 
into her salmon cutlets, and got tipsy half an 
hour before the ducks came up. :My belief, 
William, is, that she's nothing better than a 
play-actress. " 
Another groom of the ehanI1w.
 threw open 
the Benbow, a pretty saloon overlooking the 
river, and announced the new arrimls. 
lie was a waiter with very li
ht dun-eoloured 
hair and a pale pasty face. lle was" arm in 
appearance, but not moist; the rather, eri
p. It 
'\Tas searce)y an unnatural fancy to imagine that 
he had been fried in batter, and that, although 
now a waiter, he had, according to the (not then 
broached) Theory of De\elopment, sprung from 
a whitebait, 
Have you never observed how very lile fish 
the waiters at Green" ich are? There is the 
John Dory waiter; the miller's thumb waiter. 
plump and plethoric; the whitebait waiter; thf' 
eel. "aiter, "ho wriggles very muel1 as hc 
walts. 
A gronp of ñentlemen advanced to meet the 
lady and her httle client. They received her 
with many bows and more smiles. Lily was not 
at all frightened of them, for though so very 
grandly dressed they were all very kind and 
friendly to her. There was a large old gen,tle- 
man \\ ith an embossed velvet waistcoat, and a 
"Teat gold chain meanderin
 over it, and a 
geautiful frim
e of white whisler round his 
purple face. .He had a fine hool nose, 'ery 
prominent and very deeply coloured, and to Lily 
he looked like a splendld Punch. She had seen 
Punch, once or twice, by sly peeps from the 
win do" s of Rhododendron HOI1
', and h.ld 
woven a child-legend about him tLat he and the 
Little Hunchback, and the porter who boxed 
the Barmecide's ears, were brothers. Tllis old 
gentleman his companions addressed, but with- 
out much restraint, as :Marquis. He had a 
loud voice. and often addressed the countess 
in that which "as an unknown tongue to 
Lily.- There were two or three gentlemen 
equally splendid, but youBger, ,,110 "ere ad- 
dressed indifferently as Tom. Dick, and Harry, 
\\ lJicheHr you please; and there \\as a spiteful- 
looking gentleman with very bi
 bhek "hisi..ers, 
which looled as though they Lad not been 
originally sable, but haa acquired tlJ.Lt hue by 
means of some artful pigment. 1')lis gentk nan 
wore a higb black stock, anù a coat buttoned up 
to his chin, and his trousers \\ ere strapped very 
ti
htly over his boots: to the heels of whieh boot s, 
Lily saw something long' and bright attached, 
\\ ith a spiky stLLr at the cuù of each. 
Finally, there was a very tall gentleman-a 
painfully tall gentleman, for there seemed no 
end to his legs-who kept a little apart from 
the others, and did not laugh so loud as they 
did. lie had a long face, very thin .1nd p,L)e, 
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and a good deal of beautiful black hair thrown 
back from his forehead. His h:.\uds, as Lily 
soon kncw, were very small and thin; you could 
almost see through them, His clothes seemed 
to fit him very lòosely, and whcu he spoke he 
lisped. 
He was tIle last of the gentlemen who made 
friends with Lily, but sbe liked him the best. 
He drew her towards him while the men were 
bestowing- compliments on the lJandsome lady, 
and, parting her curls, printed a very soft kiss on 
ller forehead. Not one of the other gentlemen 
had done that. Had they 10uchcd her, Lily 
would have blushed, and her little temper would 
have l'iscn, and she would have cried" Don't." 
But she did not reject the thin pale gentle- 
man. 
"And so your mamma has brought you to 
dine with us, little one," he said, looking in her 
clear eves. 
The" handsome lady was her mamma. This 
was news to Lily. She did not reply directly 
to his question, but begau to chattcr on what a 
pretty place it was, and how beautiful all that 
glass looked on the table. 
" Ay, ay," returned the pale tall gentleman, 
nodding his head, "there are plenty of pretty 
things here, and prettier things to put into them. 
Are you fond of pretty things?" 
"Oh! I love them so dearly," the child cried, 
joining" her small palms together. .\nd thcn 
she began to tell him about the spider on the 
wall, and a squirrel that belonged to 
1iss Fur- 
b19W, and Miss Dallwallah's golden earrings, 
and a great doll with a blue satin frock and 
pink shoes and a sash, which Miss Babby had 
once shown her, and which had belonged to 
:Miss Kneeerops, the poor girl who died before 
Lilv came to school. 
"Yon are a strange child," the tall gentleman 
said. " 'Vhat's your name ?" 
0: Lily :Floris." 
" The rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet. And how old are you, dear p" 
"Nearly eight," quoth Lily; "and what's 
your name, sir p" 
"Tom Jones," replied the gentleman. 
" No it isn't," pursued Lily, shaking her 
head; "it's something much prettier than that, 
Do tell me, or I won't talk to you any more." 
"1Vell," replied the gentleman, smiling, "my 
name's Long." 
"Loner what?" 
"You 
little i
quisitor! My christian name 
is William, and people call me Sir 1rilliam 
Long. At school, they used to nickname me 
Lon
 Billy." 
" AmI how old are you? I should so like to 
know?" 
"I am twenty-eight." 
" Then you're just twenty years older than I 
am, How nice! Are you married?" 
" No," gravely answered tlle tall gentleman 
who said his name was Sir .William Lam:!'. "I 
am Quite Alone." ... 
" And so am. I," quoth Lily, laughing, " All 
the girls told me 50. I have always been 


Quite Alone till to-day. 
Iay I sit with you at 
dinner ?" 
Sir 1Villiam was about to givc a smilinC1' affir- 
mative to the naïve question, when the co
nte'5s 
-the handsome lady-who had been watchinC1' 
this little by-play from afar off, addressed th
 
tall gentleman by the name of Good-for-nothinC1', 
and asked him how long he intended to ke:p 
them waiting? 
"I have been flirting with your little girl," 
he said, as he placed the child beside him. 
Lily did not know anything about flirting; 
but she knew the taU gentlemau had bcen very 
kind to her, and she liked very much to sit near 
him. 
"Flirting!" exclaimed the countess, scorn- 
fully. " You begin early." 
"You had better teach the little one her 
ABC: she scarcely knows it." 
" She'll get on fast enough if you take her 
away from school and teach her yourself," the 
old gEntleman, who was a marquis, remarked, 
with a bow. 
".When I want her to learn wickedness she 
shall come to you," retorted the lady. " Please 
to give me some souché, and, Sir William, I 
entreat you not to let that unhappy child eat 
too much." 
The lady brightened up more and more after 
each course, and when the sparkling wines were 
passed about, was quite radiant. 
"I like this Grcenwich," she said, holding 
a brimming glass of Moselle to the light; "it 
does me good. It makes me breathe, Give 
me Greenwich and Richmond, and you may sink 
the rest of your sad England to the bottom of 
your muddy Thames. How good these little 
fishes are! How crisp they eat! Good-for- 
nothings, I drink to you." The lady was en- 
joying herself. 
The dinner was a very grand one; but, with 
all its grandeur, piscine culinary art has pro- 
gressed since those days, and by the side of a 
Greenwich banquet as we now understand it, the 
repast might have seemed mean. Still, there 
was an almost inconcei,"able variety of fish. 
Still, rare wines came up with every course. 
The glass and damask would have appeared 
paltry in comparison with the sumptuosities of 
crystal and napery which are now displayed 
at such feasts, but it was a dinner fit for a king, 
and one Lily settled in her own mind of the 
precise descript.ion partaken of every day by the 
Caliph Haroün Alraschid. She fancied Giaffar 
calling for more salmon cutlets, and eating a 
devilled bait with his fingers, And then, the 
bait themselves became the fish that turned in 
the pan and reproached the cook in the Fisher- 
man and the Geni, And the pasty-faced waiters 
were black slaves with jewelled collars and arm- 
lets, and the rare wines were shcrbet cooled 
with snow, and the child ate her dinner in a 
dremn, 
Sir William Long was faithful to his trust, 
and took the most sedulous care of her. He 
gave her some nice fried sale, and warned oft' 
the waiters who \Vould have approached her 
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with p rilous preparations of sJ.lmoIl and !Otewed 
ecl I. He bade the wall bring him some Reltzer- 
w.,ter, and gave Lily a modF t glaf:s of the 
bcverp
c mingled with champa:::ne. He gave 
her some whitebait, which, with the thin brown 
brud-and-butter, she thought delicious, but he 
m::\de her esebew thc condimen'al cnyenne 
pepper and lelnon. He watched over her with 
a careful tendernc 
, very curious to behold, 
and, though pc drank fenrfully lon!r drf\uqhts of 
the rnrf" wines, he took little more solid food 
titan Lily herself. 
" You must be verv thir!'ty!" the child said, 
&imply, as he drained another bumper of claret- 
cup. 
" I am alwavs thirsty." 
U How funñy! Why don't you drin1. tea, or 

o to t he pump ?-unlcss, of course, you are hot. 
.Miss Babby will never let us 
o to the pump 
when we arc hot. :Miss Furblow beEr
cd a ju
 
of water from the cook once, when we had 
come in from a long walk, and broke out, 
two hours after"ards, in a-O so dreadful rash. 
:Mrs. Bunnyeastle said it was a judgment upon 
her." 
H I dare say it was. :My bring alwnys thirsty 
is ß judgment, I suppose, on me. I drink be- 
cause I am alone, and because I am ill." 
H 1I1! You look very well, only you are so 
tall. Have you got a cold ?" 
U l1uch worse than that. I am in It con- 
I j sllmption." 
H'Vhat is that? I never heard of that." 
I H :Faney, for nu
ht I know," the tall gentle- 
I mrm re
ied. 
 
, H What do '\"ou do nIl day? Have you any 
I holidays ?" . 
I " A- great deal too many, my darling. It is 
always holiday-time with me, and a dreadfully 
dreary time it is." 
U Then you don't learn any lessons ?" 
U I have learnt some that have cost me very 
dear." 
" Are you 
ood ?" 
u Not the least bit in the world, dear; I am 
very bad." 
"How dreadful. Evervbody ought to be 
good. Miss Bnhhy say,; sõ." 
U And ",ho is Miss Babby?" 
U One of my l;overnesses. The one who i
 so 
kind to me. 10u ought to be good, you know, 
because then the angels will love you. "\r e 
had a missionary-box at our school. 'H 'We you 
got a missionary-box ?" 
"I'm afraid I haven't got such a thing." 
" But you go to church ?" 
· I am ashamed to sav I don't. Do vou ?" 
U Yes; but only this last half. I am growing 
a greo.t girl, you know," and Lily drew herself 
up proudly. .. Aud then all the big girls 
bC
g'ed for me, nnd promised )Iiss Bab))y that 
I I should be very good and quiet." 
CI And you li1.e going to church ?" 
I U Oh! it's so nice. They sing so beautifully. 
TIut I don't like the TJitanv, it is 60 lon!r, and 
II ahvays the same thin
." . , 
" \nd the sermon ?" 


Lily blushed, H Mlu B '.by s('olded me for 

oing to sleep all throu
h the 5f'rmon. 
i 
Ucavylids was kept in for sleepm!r, tc)o. 
Ii 
l
rowncet twas puni:.hed for reading Po tory- 
book in church-time. Were you (;vcr pu- 
nished? ' 
CI I pnll;nh myself at pre"ent. The It 
t ) rIl 
to come. ßut at last this long'-\\ illd
d dir.ner 
is ovrr. Here is deG"crL. ,\- ill YlIU let me 
peel you an apple? .A nice rcd, jui<-y Jpple, 
Lilv?" 
"'If yoU please," said the child. "I like to be 
cnIled Lily." 
She watched with much amused curiosity the 
process of peelin
 a ribstone pippin. Sir 
William accomplished the task very deftly, 
and ha\ ing removed the peel in one loñg 
spiral, threw it over his shoulder 11pon the 
carpet. 
U There," he cried, "t he letter the peel will 
form, will be the initial of your sweetheart's 
name. Let's look at it. 'Why, it's a 'Y!" 
U And 'V stands for WllEam," ex('laimed 
Lily, in an ecstasy. "How nice. And will you 
be my sweetheart p" 
" Of course, if we e\ er see one another again. 
Countess," he continued, U we have bCf'll trying- 
the Sortes Vir
iliallæ, and Fate declare s that I 
am to be your little girl's sweetheart." 
" · Sortes! Vir
ile!' Qu'est-ce que c'e"t que 
ça?" replied the lady addressed. "I don't lnow 
what Y011 are tilling' about. E::.t-ce qne 'ous 
radotrz, mon 
arçon ?" 
"We hndn't a copy of Virl!il, so we tried an 
tipple. The peel came down In a " ." 
" Ab"urdity!" cried the lady. "1Yhat nor. 
sense to put into the child's head." 
To the most magnificent feast there must be 
a termination, and at Inst the Greenwich dinner 
came to an end. It had been a very mcrry 
dinner indeed, and the two quietest g'ue
ts were 
Lily and Sir 1Villiam Long. It had been a very 
merry dinner, and when the cloth was removed, 
and more wines-red wines-
cre brought on, 
it became quite an uproarious dinner. After a 
time, one of the gentlemen rose and proposed the 
health of their charming guest, the countess, in 
a speech which was very eloquent, and very full 
of compliments, and which was recei\ ed with 
1 hunders of applause; but in which there was 
faint suspicion (I am inclined to think) of the 
speaker ma1.ing fUll of the couute"'!. Tbe 
audience, howe\ er, laughed and ch ored tre- 
mendously, and in the midst of the oration, 
and the thumpinO's on the table, and the 
clattering of the pYates, and the clinking of the I I 

lasse
, Sir 'VilIiam IJong stoic awav quietly 
with Lily into the balcony. . 
He bade hcr look out on the ri\ er, _0 l,\lm 
and glassy, and the great ships with their dn<:\y 
hulls lying so tranquil, and the cottn.....es Wlt.h 
curling smoke, and the cows and horses In the 
meadows opposite. They looked for a tim 
finite silently at the glories of the sf"tf.ing "un. 
The child was 
lad to be awav from tht" hot 
room, and the tumes of the wÌn(', the rit .1)11S 
noise, and the strange wild company. She 
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ncstled closc to the tall gentleman, and looked 
up ill his face lovingly. 
" Are you happy, dear?" he said, smoothing 
her curls a!:!;ain. 
<, I should be, if I was going back to school; 
but the lady says that I am to be taken away 
from Mrs. Bunnycastle's and sent to another 
school. Perhaps they will be unkind to me 
t.here. Oh! I do wish I was going back to Miss 
Bahbv_" 
SÏ1:"Tilliam muttercd something. Lily could 
not gather its cntire purport, but she thought 
she heard him say that he was a fool, and that it 
was no concern of his. And then he turned 
towards her, and asked her in a stranbe voice if 
she lihed him. 
"Of course I do," thc child answered, readily. 
"Lily always loves the people who have been 
kind to her. I should like to be your little 
wife, :llld makc you a pail' of nicc red muffatees 
for the" inter. I should like to go to the wax- 
work show every day-but not into that dread- 
ful room where the naughty men are-and I 
should like you to be ver.v good, and take me to 
clmrch every Sunday, and always give sixpence 
to the poor old blind man with onc leg, who 
now stands at the corner by our school. :Miss 
Babby says he was at the battle of Waterloo, 
and was very brave there, only they won't give 
him a pension because he is fond of rum, and 
beats his wife." 
This rambling prattlc was interrupted by the 
countess, who came abruptly into the balcony, 
and demanded whether Sir William Long in- 
tcnded to elopc with the little one, and what he 
meant by keeping het. out there in the chilly 
llight air P " 
"The chilly night air is better," thc baronet- 
for such was his title-replied, "than that noisy 
oven inside. However, your little girl has made 
me quite meek and obedient, and we will go in 
if you wish it. How long do you intend to re- 
main, countcss P" 
" Are you tired of my company P It is true 
that you have not condescended to bestow much 
of it upon me to-night. Are you fascinated with 
Ia petite P" 
" A very harmless fascinatioll, I humbly think. 
I wish I had known no worse." 
" All! vous en avcz fait des belles! Upon 
my word, you have been a most gallant cavalier- 
to a baby." 
" I have done my dut.y by the baby, and my 
best to preserve ber from bogies and vam- 
pires." 
" You are an excellent nurse." 
" I have tried to prevent her wanting any pills 
or powders to-morrow." 
"Xou will want brandy and soda-,mter to- 
morrow, as you always do. There, let her 
go with the chambermaid, and get ready to 
go home. 'Ve return to town to-night, and we 
have a long journey to make to-morrow." 
.. .What are you going to do with her, coun- 
tess?" asked Sir William Long, when the cham- 
bermaid, notwithstanding an unanimous protest 
against the lady's threatened del) art ure, had 
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I: 
been rung for, and conducted thc child to her 
robin
-room. 
" C'est mon affairc. She belongs to me. Do 
I ask you where you spend your eVf'ninO's or 
\\hat you do with the things that b('lo
lg. to 
you p" 
"Heaven knows, I should be able to give you 
but sorry answers, if you did. I am sick of my 
life." 
".Why don't you marry P" 
" You have tried it. How did you like it P" 
The countess shrugged her shoúlders. "It is 
differel1t," she said. "I am not a man; I only 
wish I were one. .Mon mari était un lâche-lJ.
t 
misérable." 
" Countess." 
"\Vell, Sir \Villiam." 
"I think there are few things you would 
hesitate about selling." 
" Well, I am not particular, I like money; 
it buys so many things, and enables one to 
mock one's seìf of the world. Well, what 
then P" 
"I wish you \\ould consent to sell me your 
little girl." 
"To put her in a cabinet among the china 
and the pictures that you give such mad prices 
for? Thank you." 
"I will give you a cheque for a thousand 
pounds and my bay mare, Sontag." 
".What woúld you do with her P" 
"By Heaven's help, I would endeavour to save 
her from perdition." 
".Whither I, her guardian and protectress, 
am leading her. I am very mnch obliged to 
you, Sir William Long, but you are not rich 
enough to buy her. Nor yet is M. de Roth- 
schild. I bought her, voyez-vous, or I stole her, 
whichever you please. She represents to me 
success, triumph, vengeance. B.v having her to 
do what I like with, I win a bet ten times 
greater than all yon cver had ill one of those 
little books English gentlemen ruin themselves 
over-a bet I made to myself seven years ago. 
I have won it, and I.11a

 the honour to wish 
you a very good evenmg. 
She went into the dining-room, Sir William 
foUowin 9 her sadly. She contemptuously re- 
sisted all entreaties to stay, to take coffee, 
to try onc little cigarette. She bade her 
" chm=ming Good-for-nothings" a scornful fare- 
"ell, and bestowed on them, at parting, a 
blessing that sounded curiously like a curse. 
Then she went and robed herself, and flinging 
the chambermaid a crown piece whieh that 
buxom servitor felt much inclined to fling back 
again, she led the chil.d, who was beginning to 
feel sleepy, although tt "as scarcely yet dark, 
down stairs. 
The affable landlord once more butted at her 
with his bald head, ,,,hen Sir William Long, 
who had quietly followed, made his appear- 
ance. I 
"I must bid my little pet good night," he 
said, taking both the child's hands in his. "MDY : 
1 kiss her, COllntess ?" II 
" Yes; but don't slip a sovereign into her 
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Jland. 1 saw JOu take onc out :::f your wa:st- 
coat-pQ('J.et." 
Sir William bit his Jip. U It "as not a SO\C- 
rf'iqn," he "as heginllin
 to "av, but hE' Qt .,pped 
hims('lf prudently, "l\LCp that;' h(' whi íJered, 
as hc stoored dO\\ n and pre ed Lily'
 f( rch,.ad 
wit h his lIps. "Don't loc;e it ; keep it in re- 
membrance of the man "ith the t.11l face and 
the long legs )OU m('t at Greenwich. Keep it, 
and don't, on any account, let 
 our malllllla see 
it." 
U Good-by, sir," 8"\id Lily, grasping somc- 
tllin
 h:ml and 
mooth that he had gi\en her, 
U God bless you !" returned the haronet. " I 
JI(,firtily wish YOll were my little si
ter m' my 
d,lIIghter." 
'rhe l.mdlord and the waite! s were obsequiou8ly 
anxious to know whet h('I' the lady hdd a carriag-e, 
or whether they should procure a carriage for 
her. She had not the on(', and did not require 
I the other, she said. Sbe felt hot, and intended 
to bke a \\alk, and then engage a fly for her 
convevance to London. 
" l' have my drag here," said Sir William; 
I "I C3n drive you to to"n in it, if you like." 
U \ au are 'Wanted up-!>t ail3. On \ ous de- 
I mande là-haut," thc countess returned. U The 
Good-far-nothings are clamorous for you back 
a
ain. Go away. Adieu." .And she s\\ept olt'. 
But Sir William Long did not rrjoill the 
choice knot of boon companions in the dining- 
salooll. lie lighted a cig.!r, and ordered Ius 
drag to be brought round, By.and-by, caine 
up a stately four-in-hand, with two grooms, the 
horses champing. He mounted the box, covered 
himself up with coats and rugs, and, amidst a 
tempest of bows from the assembled waiters, 
drove moodily back to tov. n, 8moling all the 
wa\'. 
8ir WiHiam Long "as one of thc wildest 
young men in London. He was immensely rich, 
and his prodigality, reckless as it "as, could 
scarcely keep pace with his revenues. That 
evening, however; he felt very little inclined 
for prodigality. He did not go to Gamridge's. 
lIe forbore to look in at Crockford's, He went 
nowhere in the direction of such places. He 
drove straight to Pall .Mall, and \\"ent up- 
stairs to some chambers he had there, "here 
he drank soda-\\ater, and smoked, and read 
Robinson Crusoe till two in the morning. 
And, when he went to bed, he h:ld confused 
dreams of being married, and sitting in a 
arden 
with children about his knee. And àu the 
children were like Lily. 
" 
)oo
 little creature !'.' he murmured, turning 
on Ins pillow, next mormng. "\\ hat a life there 
lies before her! Wbat docs that monstrous 
woman intend to do with the child? '1'0 
make her a rope-dancer, or a horse-rider or 
what ?" , 
"1'be governor's hipped, that's sure," Nr. 
Vernish, Sir \\ illiam's valet, obser\"ed that day 
to MJ"3. Springbone, the lady who ofiieiated as 
houseleepE'r at the chambers, 290, J)all .Mall. 
"He "ouhln't, have no brandy-and-Sl da this 
morning; he wouldn't ha\ c no devilled kidne) s, 


a III I no anchovy toast lIe bre'llfast d on a 
cup of tea and a roll, and he ..ct off for a \\alk 
by his elf in thc Green P ,uk. I think h"'s in 
love." 
"By JO\ c! I 1till get married," cried Will:am 
Longo to himsf'lf that ,cry morning. · I'll go 
to Peignoir's and have my hair cut, aud I'll caU 
on the Cæurd('sarts." 
'l'he which he did, punctllaJJy. 


MORE TRIFLES }'RO
I CEYLOX. 


'l'm; lovely harbour of 'l'rillcomalie, one of the 
most beaut.itul spots in this beautiful island, is, 
at certain seasons of the year, illuminated during 
the night by hundreds of floating lights mo\ ing 
hither and thither. Then the bay is full of 
cuttle-fish-the fish which produces sepia-and 
the lights arc employed by the fishermen to at- 
tract them. The method of catching them is 

imple in the extreme. The boatman f'1stens a 
de'ld eutt Ie-fish to a piece of string, and lets it 
down over tIle side of his boat. }. rom time to 
time he hauls it in, \\'h(,11 one or morc cannibal 
cuttle-fish are found busily feeding on their com- 
panion. ", hen thus removed from their native 
element and thrown into the canoe. they utter 
a kind of squeal, and often emit the sepia; and, 
as they die, a phosphoric kind of h.J.'o surrounds 
them. 
At about the time" hen the euttle-fish are in 
season, the harbour IS 21.1"0 full of \\ hat are there 
called blubber-fish, or jelly-fish. They are 50 
close together in the "ater as to impede the 
progress of a boat. Quantities arc left on shore 
by the tidc, where they decompose, to the great 
annoyance of those who live near the beach. 
During the time they lie there, siher has been 
J.. no" n to t urn black in the houses. 


Towards evening, as wc sit on the green be- 
fore our house, the flying-foxes come sailin
 
heavily overhcad, all their" ay to thcir feeding- 
places; next morning they return to thcir rest- 
JDg'.place, where thcy hang from the branches 
of the trees, screaming', and apparently abusing 
those who intrude upon their solitudes. 1 saw 
n number of them thus congregated this 
ery 
moming, while I was shooting smpe, and I might 
have killed several; but although their flesh is 
said to be very tender, I have never been up to 
trying it; and to ha\ e lilled them, therefore, 
would ha\e been wanton cruelty. I hold, with 
the Ancient Mariner, that 
Hc prs)"eth well wbo loveth well. 
Doth man, and bird, and beast; 
lie pra.yeth best ",ho 10\Ctb best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God" ho loveth U!', 
lIe made, aud looeth aU. 
1\ hcre tough beef and skinny fowls are the 
usuaJ, and often the only, supplies procurable in 
the market, a snipe, or a teal, or a hare, or a 
jungle-cock, is a vdluable addition to one's Jar- 
dt'r; and after se
cral days' hard \\ ork. a couple 
of hours' shooting on a SaturddY, affords the ci- 
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vilian, at a lonely out-station, almo
t the only 
means of exercise and recreation to be had. 


1Vhcn a man looks about him with a purpose, 
it is remarkable how many different annnals hc 
I i I may see any day of his life peculiar to tl1c countr.v 
ill \\hich he li\"es, Let me take to-day. I have 
mentioned the fiJing-fox. Starting for a short 
drive in the afternoon witl1 some children, one 
of the children all but treads on a small snake 
before she reaches the carriage. \Vithin a mile 
of the house, we see an iguano by the road- 
side, "hich I touch with my whip as we pass; 
a little further on, a large Kabere-goya, leisurely 
crossing the road, can scarcely he induced to 
wait until the carriage has passed, and almost 
walks under the wheels. The ig-uano is a lizard 
about three feet long, with a forked snake-like 
tongue, and a shagreen looking skin, of a dark 
slate colour. It makes very good soup. A gentle- 
man recently told me tl1at one of his children was 
suffering from atrophy, and that it derived the 
most marked benefit from eating this nutritious 
food. The Kabere-goya is a much larger lizard 
than the :,::;'uano, and has yellow marks upon a 
skin, the ground colour of "\Yhich is also slate. 
The Kabere-goya, is a more unclean animal than 
the iguano, and is not eaten. It. A"rows to the 
length of about six, and evcn eIght fcet, and 
I takes readily to the water. I often meet it 
: about the swampy fields, or in ditches by the 
I wayside. It is slow in its movements, generally, 
I and about this place does not seem to fear lUan 
much. When it thinks it is going to be mo- 
lested, it swells out the pouch under its throat, 
and makes an angry noise, like a snake, though 
louder. I have been told that it has becn 
kno", n to carry off young children. The first 
time I learnt this, was during an examination in 
the Singhalese language, and my informant was 
a Singhalese gentleman, who ",as one of tilt' 
examiners. He informed me of it in the ver- 
nacular, during the colloquial part of the ex- 
amination, and as I had not the slightest desire 
to prolong it, I did not pursue the subject, I 
have since heard from another source t hat this 
I huge lizard has carried off children, and I see no 
I I reason to doubt it; for its strength and its ca- 
pacity for swallowing, are great. 1 recently 
buried onc in order to exhume its skeleton, wheR 
the ants and other animals shall have picked the 
bones clean. 


Almost everybody has heard how a gentleman 
in India sent to England a faithful picture of 
some scene in the land of his sojourn; how the 
drawing in due course of time found its way 
into an illustrah'd newspaper; how mortified he 
was to see groups of cocoa-nut-trees sprinkled 
here and there, where never a cocoa-tree should 
be, seeing that none ever could or would grow in 
that region; and how, ill reply to his remon- 
strances, he was told that "the British public 
deJJla1zded palm-trees" in an Oriental picture. 
I labour under the painful con\""iction that the 
British public demands elephants in an account 
of Ceylon, and ho"\\ to meet this demand in a 


satisfactory mal1 llp r is my difficulty; for, in the 
first place, Sir Emerson Tennent has already 
given a full and accurate description of the 
habits and formation of 1 his animal; and, in the 
second place, not only do I disclaim any pre- 
tension to be an elephant shot., but-shall I 
confess it ?-l ha\ e never, during a re:sidence of 
eighteen years in this island, succeeded in mcet- 
ing a wild elephant face to face. Here is a posi- 
tion for a man to be in who professes to write 
about elephants! Should anyone ask where 
I have been, where I ought to havc seen them, I 
reply, I have travelled from the northernmost 
point of the island, which is Point Pedro, to the 
most southern, which is Dondera Head. I have 
performed part of that journey along the central 
road between Elephant Pass and Kandy, in the 
da
s when that road \Vas so little frèquented 
that you might go to any man's straw-rick and 
pull out as much straw as you required for your 
cattle without asking leave or making payment, 
and when not to meet an elephant on the journey 
was a thing to be Vlondered at. 1 have travelled 
from Colombo, on the west coast, to Batticaloa, 
on the east, passing through the country of the 
Veddahs, the wild men of Ceylon, where 
elephants are known to abound, Tl1rough this 
region I passed with children and a lady. The 
heat by ùay was so fearful that we lay panting 
beneath the shade of the trees, of huts made of 
bougl1s, or of a tent, for houses there \\-ere 
none, and at night we proceeded on our journey 
through the forests. On these occasions it was 
necessary for me always to ride in advance with 
gun in hand, for the palanquin-bearers almost 
invariably throw down their burdens and take 
to their heels at the sight of an elephant. I 
have made various journeys through the lower 
divisions of the Badulla district, where :Major 
Rogers shot so many elephants, travelling by 
moonlight through places where their marks 
were to be seen on every side. I have ridden 
from Trincomalie to Jafl.'na by the coast roaù, 
and I walked, not long ago, from Bomparipo to 
l\Iarichikatte, near Aripo, sleeping in the very 
heart of the forest until tVlO in the morning, and 
then pursuing my way by moonlight until day- 
break, and seeing the fresh marks of an elephant 
who l1ad preceded me but a short while before. 
In the present day, not only has the number 
of elephants in the island greatly decreased, but 
the number of amateur hunters has diminished 
also. Planters are no longer roused, as in times 
gone by, by hearing the elephants pulling the 
thatch out of the roofs of their frail bungalows 
amidst the unfelled forest. N ow, the difficulty 
often is to discern a patch of forest from the 
verandah of the planter's shingled and cozy 
cottage; far as the eye can reach all is coffee, 
and soon firewood will be a commodity to be 
brought from afar; nay, if I am not mistal...en, 
this difficulty already exists in some localities. 
The elepl
ants hare retireù further away into 
places where the hills have never yet resounùed 
to the sound of the axe or the crash of falling 
timber, and where they can ùisport themsclves 
at "ill in the ruined tanks crected in bygone 
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 hy the former monarchs of the island. But 
h
rf' CVlß they are not secure. Sportsmen more 
L.een, and less o('cupied than .Europeans generally 
are, seek them in their remotest haunts. U nt;1 
recently, government paid a reward for every 
cl pbant's tail produced at tbe offices of tJ'e 
various government a
cnts, and the :Moor lIIen 
and Singhalese catch many annually for export. 
.\ great many of the able-bodied \ ilIagel"!, more. 
over, have now gnns and ammunition, so it is 
not to be wondered at that the elephant is not 
so eommon as in the days I allude to. 
}'loating hazily amon
 the annals of Ceylon 
are many tales of moving aceidcnts and hair- 
breadth escapes of these sportsmen of a by
nc 
I day. It is not easy now either to connect these 
: stories with any particnlar individual, or to be 
sure that the legends are cm rect in all their de- 
! I tails, still they always secm to interest the ne" 
arrival, and may, possibly, serve the same pur- 
I pose with others far distant. I was reminded 
latcly of one of these stories. A gentleman fired 
at an elephant but did not succeed in killin
 
him , and the infuriated beast ebar_ . O'ed him , and 
I I ! , . I 
compelled him to seek safety ill flight. A tree 
was in view, and for this he made with all.speed, 
closely pursued, Alreadv had he reached a 
' I br:mch some height from" the ground, when, to 
his horror, be felt the trunk of the elephant 
seizing him round the leg; he 
ave himself up 
for 103t, but instinctively drew his le
 away, and, 
to his surprise, he found that the effort was suc- 
cessful-the leg was saved, but the boot" as left 
behind! The elephant's trunk had done the part 
of a boot-jack, and the JUan escaped seathless. 
The sense of smell is very po" erful in the 
elephant, and compensates, to a great extent, 
for the limited range of its vision. A friend of 
mine told me, that iu the earlier days of his re- 
sidence in the island, when he and his brotber 
\\ ere e.l.ceedingly kero in the pursuit of sport, 
they came across an elephant in tbe mountaiu 
forests while armed only with their fowling-- 
pieces. If I mistake not, one barrel of each 
gun was loaded with ball, and one with shot., a 
practice by no mc'\us uucommon, when it is un. 
certain whcther the game" ill be a jungle-fowl 
or an elephant. At any r.1.te, they attacked the 
elephant, and were reduced to the necessity of 
, II discharging the shot barrels also at him, "bereby 
they succeeded in blinding him. They were 
then compelled to take to their heels, and, being 
both light, active )oung men, they contrived to 
dodge him, and to 
ct out of the forest into the 
: I open patenas. There they halted, and were 
standing by each other, when they saw the ele- 
phant emerge from tbe forest with his trunk to 
tbe ground, aud rc
ularly track the course thev 
. ! I had taken by smellm
 their footsteps as a hound 
would do. Deprived of the power of sight, he 
brought that of scent to his aid, in order to 
obtain his revenge. I fancy they did not wait 
long to see wbat would be the result. One of 
these gentlemen has had several narroW' e5C3peS 
iu the forests, both from elephants and other 
animals; one most t.errible tu
le v.ith a bear 
will be told of under the proper head. 


It is, however, not very hn
 since tLat be 
and a friend at lla.iticaloa trae...cd a couple of 
elephants into a very l1a..,ty thorny jun
1 Tuf' 
elephants are perfectly aware of their c1dyanl 
over the foe ill such places, where ( scape for t...t' 
biped is very difficult, and are, therefort, all the 
more likely to charge him uuder _uch circum- 
stances. Each of them selected an eleph..nt 
and fired. The one that my friend M- fired I 
at ran off; the one at which hi, companion fired 
charged. Ou tbeir turning to recover the spare II 
g-UDS from the nativf3, the sportsmen found that 
tuey had bolted, and there ,,
 notLing for it 
but to run. 
But in the thorny jun
lc this was not easy, and 
lookin
 round, my frieuu perceived that the ele- 
phant had seized his companion, and was maul- 
lD
 him in a most terrible manner. U Ddrmed 
as' he was, it was not easy to know what to do; 
he, howe\ er, adopted the only course open to 
him: he turned back, made a noise to attract 
the elephant's notice, and provoked him to quit 
his first victim, aud to endea\ our in h.im to tind 
a fresh OIlC. He then dodged the elephaut the 
best wav he could, made a circuit to where his 
eompanìon lay, and succeeded in getting him 
into the open ground, but so vindictive was 
their foe, that they several times were in danger 
of a fresh attack, and could hear him crashing 
about in the jungle. 
The injuries received by the \\ ounded gentlc- 
man were very se\'ere; his shoulder-bone was 
broken, and he had many other painful con- 
tusions and wounds. The wonder is tLc.1t he 
escaped alive. It \Vas long before tbev could 
find their scattered attendauts; the recovery of 
the guns they had dl"Opped in the jungle wag a 
work of difficulty and danger, and alto
ether this 
affair was an cxeeedin
ly aWkward and uu- 
pleasant oue. On thcir" ay back to Batticaloa, 
while croS5ill
 the lake in a boat, one of their 
guus was accidentally discharged by tbe carele...s- 
ness of an attendant, and tbe contents were 
lod
ed in a man's leg. This story was told me 
in his quiet way by my friend durmg a little ex- 
cursion into the jungle, and although I cannot 
be sure of every minute particular, I beliC\e I 
have correctly related the main points. 
An adventure of a more ludicrous character 
not long since befd two other friends of minc. 
One of them was a 
ntlcmau \\ bo had come to 
Ceylon to visit some property of his, and to 
have a little shooting. He contemplated re- 
maining only a few months, and I remember his 
saying, as we drove to his estate t he first day of 
his arrival in the district, tiJat before leaving it 
he must kill an elephant, a bear, a cheetab, a 
buffalo, a wild pi!!', and an alli
ator. \Ve 
ve 
him the opportunity of killing se\'"eral of the 
last the \ ery next morniug; \\ ith the others 
he was less successful. One day he and another 
gentleman, not a !port
man, \\rre out after deer, 
\\ hen they unexpectedly found themselvc3 among I 
a herd of elephauts. Tbe Coolies bolted \\ ith 
the guns, the 1l0n-combatim gentleman ran up I 
to his neck into a hl...e, and t be visitor from 
England had lhe morliJicalinnof seeing lhe lien! I I 
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disperse without getting a shot; nor did he have 
another chance before his departure from the 
I island. 
The peninsula of Jaffna is separated from the 
rest of the island (save at one spot, where a 
narrow strip of land connects the two) by a 
shallow inlet of the sea. Among other fords, 
there is one called Elephant Pass, where the 
Dutch built a little redoubt in the olden times. 
::\fany pleasant reminiscences cling around this 
little fort. It stands alone on a plain interspersed 
with clumps of jungle-the haunts of deer, 
llares, p:lltridge
, and jungle-fowl. On the 
lakes, and tanks, and lagoons, to be seen from 
the windows over the ramparts, are, at certain 
seasons, teal, '\Vild ducks, pclicans, spoonbills, 
flamingoes, and other aquatic birds, and also 
numbers of crocodiles. In former times, the 
elephants used periodically to cross the ford at 
this spot, and visit the peninsula, at the season 
when the tempting fruit of the palmyra palm 
promised them a grateful repast; but, of late 

ears, the extension of cultivation in the vicinity, 
and the various other causes which havc tended 
to diminish the number of elephants generally, 
llave influenced their visits to this locality. 
:Nevertheless, thc last time I was there, a tusker 
was reported to be in the neighbourhood, and 
his fresh marks were all around. I have often 
lJeard an old resident tell }IOW, one fine morning, 
it was reported to him that there were a couple 
of elephants i
l the town of Jaffna. One of them 
chose to take his course down the main street, 
to the great terror of the inhabitants. In the 
course of his peregrinations he upset an old 
woman, but did her no further injury. Being 
pursued by a couple of sportsmen, he tried to re- 
cross thc lake near the custom-house, but one of 
his pursuers took boat and killed him in the water. 
Till within a few years a reward was paid by 
government, as before said, for elephants' tails 
vroduced at a government agent's officf'. The 
hope of reward stimulated many natives to 
engage in the destruction of elephants; but as 
they were intent only on securing the tail, it 
often happened that, after their depriving the 
animal of its caudal extremity, it would get up 
again and rUll oft', It therefore became customary 
to dem3.ndthe production of part of the trunk also. 
The .Malays in the ncighbourhood of Hana- 
baratotte are said to be exceedingly daring 
huntsmen. They will go behind an elephant 
II and give him a slap or pull his tail, and as he 
I turns round they fire at him behind the ear, and 
; I bring him down by a single bal1. 
I Sir Emerson Tennent has graphic
lly and 
: faithfully described the mode ill which elephants 
are captured in Ceylon by crecting a strong 
enclosure, called a kraal, into which the elephants 
are carefully driven. The word kraal is one in 
common use in the island, to denote an,. en- 
closure. The fishermen call those fish-traps 
which t.hey make in the rivers and lakes by the 
same name, and it is the general term among the 
farmers of South Africa for their sheep-pens. 
I The word is a Dutch one, and, like many other 
I Duteb word" has heen adopted hy the Siogba- 


lese. The last elephant kraal was in the 
Koruegalle district. It took place in the month 
of August last, and I am indebtcd to a local 
newspaper, the Ceylon Times, for the following 
account of t.he capture: 
" After twenty-four hours of intense suspense, 
t he alarm was given by loud shouts from all 
sides that the animals were entering the kraal, 
and of course a !;'eneral rush took place in order 
to secure a good view of the proceedings. Each 
vied with the other in endeavouring to obtain 
the most prominent place. Trees were the 
resorts of hundreds, and the strong wooden 
palisading \Vas resorted to by crowds eager to 
obtain a good vicw of the' take.' First, a pair 
of elephant.s, wearied and worn ,yith driving and 
heat, made their appearance. .Whether the 
noise or the sight of the eager spectators in the 
trees alarmed t.he huge creatures, I know not, 
but it is certain that the companions of the first 
pair changed their minds, if elephants have any 
minds, and no more entered the enclosure at the 
time. The next batch that was entrapped was 
a nice little lot of fifteen, and t.hese werc made 
up to forty, and afterwards to forty-four 011 the 
next day. The poor brutes came in very much 
subdued-not with the savage ferocity I had 
been led to expect. There was no wild trumpet- 
ing-no mad qnslaughts on the palisades-no 
charging the guards as one reads of in books. 
The weather had been oppressively hot for some 
time; the brooks were all dried up, and the 
thirsty creatures, when they reached the entrance 
to the kraal, were as completely used up as 
though they had been huntcd d?
n for a month. 
'" It was nevertheless a strIkmg scene that 
'drive in.' "What with the motley crowds on 
every possible eminence, the long array of guards 
with white wands. the huge brutes within the 
fence, the stately forest trees, and the bright 
moon shining high above us, tile effect was such 
as I shall not easily forget. 
"But grander still was the scenc when, on a 
given sig-nal, a hundred fires shot their bright 
flamcs :flickering through the dense depths of 
the surrounding forcst, and for a time seemed 
to pale the soft light. of the moon. It was a 
novel sight to most of us, and for hours we 1"e- 
mained there, riveted to the spot by the wild 
enchantment of the scene. 
"Two only of the elephants were shot, 
being unruly; the rest were quietly and cau- 
tiously proceeded with in the usual fashion, a 
number of decoy elephants being introduced 
wil hin the kraal for that purpose. There was a 
small pool of water within the enclosure, once 
no doubt a tank of some extent, but now dried 
up by the hot 'Weather. To this the thirsty 
animals made a rush in a body as soon as it was 
perceived; their eagerness, however, defeated 
their object, for no sooner had their huge feet 
entered the pool than it became a mass of mud 
trampled into the veriest puddle. 
" in spite of the exhausted condition of the 
animals there was some difficulty in noosing 
them, which was a work of time. They were 
eventually secured and marched off, each one 
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brtncen two tame animals, to the adjacent rivcr, 
where they drank as only elep!Jams can after 
ncarl.v a week of fastiu
. 
" Thus terminated the most sucep c:.ful, if not 
the most cx.citil1g, lr,Ial known for many years. 
ltapidly the g'atherin
 dispersed: horses, nags, 
tats, and bullocks, were all once more in requisi- 
tion, and soon the dusty road was covered with 
vehicles of every conceivable description, wend- 
inz thcir \\ ay homewards." 
. It may bc added, that a serics of stereoscopic 
photographs of the kraal were executed by a 
professional photographer in the island. 


HOW KI
G CHARLES'S IIK\D WAS 
LOUSENED. 


WIlES Ch
rles the First came to the throm', 
somebody prayed that hi3 head might be set ill 
the right direction, for if he made a false start 
there would be no tUl'D.ing him from it. As 
this was said by a friend of Di\'inc Right ill 
Kings, we may be permitted humbly to take up 
his parable, and so, comparing Sacred Majesty 
to a nag, go on to remember how Charles the 
First, when first harnessed to the gig oi the con- 
stitution, wa!! trottt'dout upon the king's llÍghway 
by the hanùsome George ViUiers, alias Duke of 
Buckingham, \Tho had been groom to his sire; 
and ho\V this groom, having- him by the ear, 
turned him "ith his head lool..ing down the road 
when it ought to ha\ e looked up the road, and 
still holding him by the ear, ran by his side while 
he trotted him off the way he shouldn't go. Old 
Parliament, who drove then and still dri\"cs 
the national gig, did his best to whip off. that 
impudent groom, and gave the na
 a flip or 
t \\"0, t.o make him shake his ears free of the 
fellow. The groom ran until he dropped, and 
the horse that still wouldu't be turned steadily 
galloped headlong down the road instead of up 
thc road, running the gig against every post, 
tumbling one wheel or both w!Jeels into every 
ditch, viciously hoping to pitch old Parliament 
out, and leave him behind to die of a cracked 
crown. But the old driver kept his crown 
uncracked, and the obstinate nag that wouldn't 
turn, had his head pulled at until it became so 
loose that a little more would pull it off. And 

o at last it teas pulled off; only in time to save 
the 
ig and its driver from destruction. 
Now, if we would know all the history of the 
false start that ended in this tra
edy of t he nag's 
head; if we would actually see Geor
e Yilliers 
running at the horse's ears, with old Parliament 
firm in his se3t,la) ing his" hip over the impudent 
groom's shoulder j if we stand at our windons to 
note h.ow the mulish animal ;)till rears and plunges 
upon Its false course after that unhappy man has 
dropped down dead and been run over bv the 
Si
-" beel; let us read the book that everý one 
who cares about thc his
ory of rng-li
h liberty 
and right is now reading: :'\1R. FOIlSTER'S Liff' 
, I of Sir J olm Eliot. }'or, the spirit of the English 
parliament W:iS personified in SIr J ohu .Eliot 
during those first days and years which deter- 


'-- 


mined issues that were, of all g-eat i:,:,ues ar ct- 
ing the weIr,Ire of this country, the most fln- 
melltous. And of all that Sir John Eliot and 
th(> parliament wh(>reof he was the right h. 
i 
did, while the head that disdained the curb "' 1
 
loosenin
, 
fr. !t'orstf'r, by help partly of a largc 
mass of Eliot's own paper'!, which are the 
precious heirlooms of his descendants, and partly 
by help of unwearied research amon
 other Ull- 
published documcnts in the State Paper Ollee 
and elsewhere, and chieOy by help of his own 
clear )'Idgment and quick wit, 
ives for the 
{ir::.t tIme full and exact account. We take leave 
to sa v th'lt as Eliot" as born for his work, so 
).{r. }'orster was born for the recording of Eliot's 
\\ork. Nothing but a perception of the spirit of 
that time, perfectly wonderful in its original dis- 
tinctness, and sharpened to the utmost by study 
and ripe sympathy, could have produced this 
book out of fifty-fold the materials at )Ir. }'or- 
stel's command. The old life stirs again in his 
pages. From the other side of two centuries, 
the ,.oices of the patriots come to us no lODger 
as from the other side of a dead waH, with 
mulled sound of whicb we can make out only 
here and there the sense; but they are clear and 
familiar as the voices of the kindred who are 
sittin
 by our own hearth; the old debates of 
Charles's parliaments being, in fact, madc as 
fresh to us as thp dehdtes in to-day's newspaper 
-and a good deal more interest ing. 
Eliot himself put thus into a formula, t}.c 
whole tragedy of Charles's reign; it was: "To 
make the men most obnoxious most secure, and 
those that were most hateful to the public to be 
1II0st honoured and esteemed." Eliot's bio!:;ra- 
pher, in speaking of the. precedents dra
n from 
the reign of Eliubeth, for injustice in t he reign 
of Charles the 
'irst, points out that the qneen, 
to whose reign the parliament always referred 
as to a time of greatness past, made no secret 
of her mistakes, but showed a prompt redress 
of them. .. This," he says, "is what her ex- 
ample should have taught a court which un- 
happily was incapable ot learning anything, She 
understood, if ever a ruler did, the art in whieh 
the highest go\'ernment consists, of so conform- 
ing to the veracities and necessities around it, 
as to makE' itself really the expression of the 
people governed. in their changing condition, ill 
thcir llew and impatient \\allts, in their in- 
creasill
 intelligence. But Charles the .First 
bad no one to tell him this, nor probably ""ould 
have li
tened if there had been. The people 
around him couhl only see that he was not as 
brave as the great queen, and lament that h
 
should rather have taken example by his father. 
But it would haTe been well for him if he had 
done even this. He suffered for want of his 
father's cowardice, quit.e as much as for \\ant of 
Elizabeth's courage. His was one of those na- 
tures, not uncommon, which havinH' no real self- 
rcli'lnce ha\'e yet a most intense self-reference, 
a!ld male up e\er for yielding in some point by 
ohstinac) in some other; and it wag his misery 
ahva)s to rcc;ist, as he yielded, too late. After 
giving up e\cr,ything that had sustaincd the 
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prerogative while it had yet any work in the 
world to do, he believed in it to the last as the 
only thing that could help him; and he was not 
the less ready to seize Pym and Hampden in 
lû41 because of his defeat and discomfiture in 
the attempt to seize Eliot iu lû2û." 
Peter Heylin said of the line taken by the 
king, that all his gains and gettings by it might 
hrwe been "put in a seamstress's thimble, and 
vet never fill it," The story of John Eliot will 
show \vhy this was so. 
He was a Cornishman born, and an esquire's 
son of old De\"onshire descent. His great-uncle 
had, bv cxchange of properties, become pos- 
sessed of the Priory of St. Germans, on a branch 
of the Plymouth estuary, and called the place, 
according to Cornish custom, from its situation 
by the water-side, Port Eliot. Port .Eliot is still 
the seat of Eliot's descendant; the Earl of St. 
Germans. 
At Port Eliot then, in the great house, by a 
poor fishing village irregularly built on an un- 
even rock, John Eliot was born on the twentieth 
of April, two hundred and sevent.s-four years 
ago. His easy hospitable father died when the 
son was a gentleman commoner of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, and nineteen years old. Thus, 
therefore, John Eliot in earliest manhood came 
into his inheritance, and was at once, upon his 
coming of age, the representative of an impor- 
tant county famil.v. 
He left the university about a year after his 
father's death, and studied law for a short time 
at one of the inns of court-some knowledge of 
the laws of his country being then considered a 
necessary part of the education of any gentle- 
man, a part of whose share in the business of 
life it would be to help to administer, maintain, 
or amend, them, Then young Mr. Eliot went 
abroad-as it also became every well-educated 
gentleman then to do in his youth; and in the 
course of his journey he fell in with young 
George Villiers, who was by two years and four 
months Eliot's junior, and journeyed in friendly 
company with him to several places, 
George Villiers was the younger son of Sir 
George Villiers, of Leicestershire, and of the 
beautiful and clever kitchen-maid whom Sir 
George took for his second wife. The ex-kitchen 
maid, as Lady Villiers, proved her cleverness. 
Her husband's famil.v estates went, on his death, 
about this time, to his heir by the previous mar- 
riage, and it depended on her wit to m:lke pro- 
visIOn for her son George (who was surpassingly 
handsome), and her other children. George, 
thereforc, (md been sent abroad to perfect 
himself, by three 
Tears of travel, in :French, 
horsemanship, fencing, and dancing. :Mean
 
while, his mother at home married again, and 
through a third husband, Sir Thomas Compton, 
whom she afterwards deserted, she found means 
to push the fortunes of her children, 
Young .Mr. Eliot, having returned to Corn- 
wall, at once married and settled down as a 
discreet, though very earnest and warm-hearted, 
country gentleman; he married at the age of 
twenty-one, Miss llhadagund Gedie, daughter 


of a wealthy Cornish squire. His eldest son 
was born to him in the course of thc next year 
and rery soon afterwards, in his twents-fourth 
sear, he entered parliament as member for the 
borough of St. Germans, with which town, as 
we have seen, his estate of Port Eliot was im- 
mediately connected. It was the same second 
parliament of James the First in which Pym 
cntered on his political life, and Bacon ended 
his career as people's representative. 'fhere 
were many ) oung men in that parliament; for 
some of their elders had given way in disgust 
before Sir Henry Nevile's plan of U undertaking" 
for a court majority. The parliament thus aaid 
to have been U undertaken for" spent its breath 
on abuse of "undertaking," and its whole busi- 
ness was created by the disputed returns that 
arose out of it. But of all this, Eliot said 
afterwards, when drawing on his recollection of 
the first parliament in which he sat, "I hold 
that our jealousy in this case was the advantage 
of the ill-affect.ed, who made it the instrnment 
of their designs to dissolve that meeting, that 
they might follow their own projects and inven- 
tions then on foot; which (as we have since 
felt.) trenched more upon the liberties and pri- 
vileges of this kingdom, than the uttermost 
'undertakings' in parliament can ever do." 
That parliament, which first met on the fifth of 
April, as it would not proceed to consideration 
of supply, was dissolved by the king, off-hand, 011 
the seventh of June, and was familiarly kno\'. n 
in its time as the Addle Parliament. 
Young Mr. John Eliot went home. A few 
months later, young ßfr. George Villiers, having 
perfected himself abroad in all graces, displayed 
his beauty before t.he eyes of his Majesty King 
James the First, then in or close upon his 
fiftieth year. 1\11'. George Villiers seemed to 
his Majesty so to adorn a divertissement gi\'en 
by the students of Cambridge, that he was even as 
an Adonis; and the mature male Venus having 
a keen eye for a well-dressed Adonis, loved the 
young man at first sight. Then, his mother, 
taking care to present him at court without 
delay, astutely bought for him (nearly all the 
dignities and offices being kept on sale by the 
royal shopkeeper), the office of cupbearer to his 
:Maje6ty. So Villiers became the handsome 
cupbearer with whom his :Majesty talked at his 
meals, and with whose clever answers he ex- 
pected all his courtiers to be as much delighted 
as he was himself; the cupbearer also, of whose 
moral education that great Solomon took charge, 
hopeful that out of such an Alcibiades he might 
produce a Socrates of his own time, as beautiful 
as the old Socrates was 110t. The youth, who 
had a fierce will under a bland voice and effe- 
minate skin, needed no plotting for his own 
advancement. The foolish king huddled upon 
his head, honours and riches. He was made, as 
fast as he could be made, knight, gentleman of 
the chamber, Baron, Viscount, :Marquis of 
Buckingham, Lord High Admiral, Lord 1Varden 
of the Cinque Ports; dispenser of the honours, 
gifts, offices, revenues of the three kingdoms. 
He took care of his family, his instruments, his 
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5: \\ hi: all that was sen il(' in the natioll 

 ... ton<yues at his flet. S.), Yilli4 Q after- 
,. LI. Dulenof 13uclingham, ro .'111 thc "!!I"eat" 

,.,rlJ 
ft
; the short 
e ion 01 the Addle l'ar- 
li.lment, and during the fi ve 
 ears of Eliot's life, 
:.pr.Jt by Eliot as a quiet country gentlen!an.in 
Corn\\ all, an(\ as the sober f.lther of a steadIly Ill- 
creL.iug family. 
At the beginning of tho!c fh e 
 ears, the killg'S 
fa, ourite was the Uobert C.lrr who had won 
the ling's eye, and broken his own leg, at a 
tourualliellt: the handsome Scotch lad whom the 
kin!! Clll] Jlcd by teo.lching him Latin Grammar 
a he lay "ick of his brolen leg, and had pro- 
ce ded to male bv swift stagcs of royal favour, 
B....ron Bran pf'th,.Viscount . Rochcster, Kl\i
ht 
of the G.lrter, and :Earl of Somerset. TJ1Ï
 
f.lvourite, as lilY Lord of Uochestcr, had fixed 
hi
 e)I.S on the young and, icious ,
ady El)sex, 
d.I.U'!hter of the Earl of Suffolk. lhe lady, as 
little F dnn) lIo\\ ard, 
cd thirteen, had been 
married to the .Earl of Essex, only a ,"ear older 
than her:;clf; and the boy husband ilad "then been 
sent a\\ay to complete his education at the Uni- 
\"enitv, and on thc Continent. .Whcn he çame 
" b.lck -to his young wife, who meanwhile had 
gTO" n in every grace but the one that endures 
I tor ever, she received him \\ ith dislike; the 
ling's handsome favourite, my Lord of Roches- 
ter, haviug pleased her e)c not less than the 
ling's. .1Iy lord of Rochester, who thought 
hilll
elf ordained at court to have \\hatever he 
de
ired, propo
cd the lady's divorce from Lord 
E;)scx, and her marri
e to himself; but hi
 
) oung companion of òld time and constant 
counsellor. O\"erbury, a man given to literature 
alld a carelec::s life, "ho was content to have be- 
come plain Sir Thomas, not ouly advised against, 
hut findin
 advice vain, became acti\ e iu, opposi- 
tion to this infamou'i procedure. Hochester there- 
fore procured his imprisonment in the Tower, 
where he afterwards supplanted the lieutenant 
with a creature of his OWU, through whom Over- 
I bury was killeJ by slow þoison. The divorce 
"a
 then procured, the weddinf{ was honoured by 
Rochester's creation Larl of :Somerset, and for 
I 1\\0 vears the guilty favourite had received wor- 
ship ãt the ba
e court with his guilty wife, when, 
at the beginning of November, in the year six- 
teen '1ìftecl1, Georþe Villiers bcing then in the 
first months of Ius career as next fa\ourite, 
Somerset was sent to the To\\cr. Six months 
after\\ ards he receivcd sentence of death as one 
of the murderers of Overbury. WLilc dyin" 
of secret poison iu his prison, O\-erbury had al 
dres cd to his false friend lines in his pocm of 
I .. the .Wife," of some of "hich, thou!!ht Sir 
John Eliot, for \\ hom such evcnts "ere the chief 
topics of political discourse during these years 
of his retirement Oil his Cornish property. none 
of the past writers it \\as so much the custom 
to laud could more perfectly Lave exprc
sed this 
fancy: 
And all the carnal beauty of my Wife 
1::1 but skin deep. but to two semeø known; 
Short CHD of pictures, shorter liv'd than life, 
And yet survivcs the love tbat's built thereon. 
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Of that poem writteu in tht' To\\ er, :Eliot, when 
himbelf in the Tower, "rote, "AB it Í6 of my 
country, 1 honour it the more; and as it "as the 
proùuction of tLis place, my admiration is the 

reatcr, that in such solituùe and daruCl:. 
"here sorrow and di;)tractioll mostly dwcll, such. 
happy entertainlllents and such minutes "ere 
enjoyed." 
Of the cxecut:on of Sir "\Valter Raleigh, 
basely accorded to the enmity of Spain against 
him-another of t he moving events of this period 
of Eliot's outward repose, and an event of whieh 
he seems to have been a witness-Eliot, who 
hdd himself the genius of a writer of some mark 
but exercised it for his country as a keen thinker 
anù speakcr ",eighty though impassioned, '" rote: 
"All preparations that are tcrrible were pre- 
sented to his eye. Guards and officers were 
about lJÌm, the scaffold and the exccutioncr, the 
axe, and tbe more cruel expectation of his 
enemies. And what did all this work on the re- 
solution of our Italcigh? Made it an impression 
of \\ eak fear, or a distraction of his reason? 
Nothin
 so little did that great soul suITer. lIe 
gathered only the more strength and ad\antage; 
his mind became the clearer, as if alreadv it had 
been frecd from the cloud and oppressioÌ1 of the 
body; and snch "as his unmo\Cd coura
e and 
placid temper, that, while it changed the afl'ection 
of the enemies who had come to \\itlless it and 
turned t heir joy to sorrow, it filled all men else 
with admiration and emotion, lea, in
 with them 
ouly thIs doubt, whether death "ere more accept- 
able to him or he more welcome unto death." 
At the age of eight-and-twenty, .Mr. Eliot of 
Port Eliot, still quietly resident on his Cornish 
estate b) the Plymouth estuary and the Devon- 
shire border, "as lnighted and made Vice- 
Admiral of Devon. About the same time mV' 
lord of Buckingham became IJord High Admiràl 
of EIl
land, and it was frolll him, therefore, that 
Eliot received the patent of his office, Bucling- 
ham was a man of the court, "ho, helping none 
but himself, pushed his way and lost it. Eliot 
\\as an honest man of the people, who, "arm 
\\ ith a sense of what Eng-land should be, went 
far to make it what it is. Eliot and Buclingham 
\\ ere, in a manner, friends at their first meeting. 
K ow, they were High Admiral and Vice-Admiral 
in business relations \\ ith each other, but still, 
in a manner, friends. 
But thc pith of the relations bet\'. een Vice- 
Admiral and Lord High Admiral, where the 
Lord High, &c., looks rather to the income 
than the duties of his office, is t hat the Vice- 
Admiral exists to detect on his own part of the 
coast aU opportunities of fine or seizure that 
bring gold into tbe purse. What he gets, he 
divides; a. part is his; a part is the Lord High 
\dmiral's. Eliot looked simply and faithfully 
to the discharge of his dut v; when he had done 
tLat, aud had rendered DUl1ute account to save 
himself from slander, he "as content. But there 
was in his part of the country one l\Ir. James 
Ba
g', ,yho was in thc lJa
it of tell
g people. that 
if they trusted their afl'aus to thcIr true fnend, 
:Mr. jallles Bagg, thcy would tbrive the better. 
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Sometimes thedhrove the worse when Mr. James good free trader, to be not only injurious to the 
Bagg had only'themselves to plunder. To Burk- people, but also unprofitable to the ling's e"{- 
illgham James Bagg transmitted, as a faithful chequer. A French match for the prince was 
slave, hints of what he could do in management now on foot, and parliament remonstrated aO'ainst 
of Admiralty busines
, 
l1d Buckingham under- concessions to any Roman Catholic court,V But II 
stood that Bngg could g
in his end in the en- parliament was dissolved in dudO'con ; Eliot went 
richment of himself, and Jet pour gold into the back to his wife and family, ancflookcd after the 
I I coffers of his patron; because there were mer- enlistment of the poor creatures whom gJ;ecdy I 
chants who could be robbed in the name of law officials were to stan.e and send with 1.Iansfc1dt I 
taken in vain, and because there were poor mari- to be thrown dead to the fishes or cast on tIle 
ners who could ha,.e bread taken out of their shores of Holland to be " eaten by hogs." He I 
mouths and be fcd with rotten me!lt, that the tried a batch of Turkish pirates who had plun- 
difference between good meat and bad for the dered goods and stolcn men from English coasts 
poor sailor might buy the duke more jewels and, when the next parìiament met, that of 1625' 
to his coat and Bagg more fat for his ribs. he was at Westminster again. It was an eventfuÍ I 
A base Bagg was far more, therefore, to t.he parliament. And of every event of it, of every 
duke's mind than that simply honest, fervidly great speech made in it, and e,.en of the pecu- 
wise, and, in the eyes of all base courtiers, ter- liarities of leading persons in it, we have now I 
ribly shrewd, En
lish gentleman, John Eliot. for the first time a fun record in :Mr. Forster's 
Sir John Eliot took and delivered to the powers volumes. Eliot left a memoir describing it all, 
that be, N utt, the pestilent sea-robber, but all which, under its fragmentary appearance and I 
Sir John Eliot got for his pains was imprison- Latin name of "Negotium Posterorum," has 
ment in the Marshalsea, while N utt \Vent free been overlooked till now. But now, that which 
with the king's pardon! This was when Eliot was indeed t.he business of posterity, the tale of II 
was thirty-three years old Nine years after- the great tuming--point in English History, is ,I 
wards, when Eliot, "low in body, yet as high given at last by Mr. }'orster into onr hands, I 
and lofty in mind as ever," was dying in prison, It is too much to tell here. The duke had fitted 
the triumphant pirate was afloat: the greatest out a fleet for secret use, and wanted more and 
nuisance in his Majesty's dominions, and inter- more money. The only thing he was yet known 
cepting even the plate and household goods of to have done with English ships. was, to deliver 
the Lord Deputy upon their way to Ireland! eight of them up to be used by France ngainst 
And while Eliot was serving an ungrateful the Protestants in Rochelle. He could not 
state, as represented by my lord of Bucking- make that infa.mous use of English men; they 
ham, in Cornwall or Devon anà in the Marshal- mutinied, inserted protests in the Bible of 
sea
 King James had an idea, which was, of their sympat.hising chief, and at all risks flatly 
course, a bad one. Protestantism '\"as being refused to serve. But some gl'eater work was 
hunted down upon the Continent, and his said to be in hand, and the cry to thc Commons 
own son-in-law had been hunted off a throne. was" Bleed, bleed!" The reply was, "After 
He wouldn't fight. He would do wonderful there has been redress of public grievances the 
things by treaties, marry his son to the Spanish people will have money and blood to spare." II 
I infanta, and so make money. rfhe English Sitting in plague-smitten London, with men 
i people hated Spain, as the strong type of con- faning dead around t.hem, they resolutely deferred 
II tinental despotism in civil government and in the question of additional supply. The sitting 
religion. But the treaties were in progress, was adjourned to Oxford, also plague smitten. I 
when it occurred to my lord of Buckingham to Determined still to claim the people's rif;'hts, 
i go l1irnself to .Madrid with the young prince and they were dismissed, and met again a.fter the 
expedite negotiations. His incompetent inter- great fleet had sailed to Cadiz upon its enter- 
i ference brought everything into confusion; so, prise: of which Mr. Forster thus describes the 
making virtue of failure, he and the prince character and issue. 
came home triumphant in defeat, joined the cry " In plain words, it was an attempt to fill the 
of the English people against Spain, and were king's empty coffers by a piratical foray on the 
received as friends of the country with bonfires wealth of 
pain; and hence the zealous and 
and great rejoicing, But poor old King James, secret appetite with which both king and duke 
an instrument now in the hands of his favourite, lJad at the first pursued it. But ill-manned, il1- 
thought himself very ill used. It was at that provisioned, and ill-commanded, it failed in every 
time, when Buckingham was enjoying his short- point, Sailing for Cadiz Bay, the shipping in 
lived strut in feathers not bis own, and had re- that harbour might with ease have been taken; 
pute as a friend of the people, that Eliot entered but the Spaniards were able to secrete their I' 
as member for Newport the parliament of six- ships further up the harbour while time was lost 
teen 'twenty-three. He made the first speech at :Fort Puntal, which, after the English captains :1 
in that parliament; reviving and adopting the had wasted their batteries upon it for four-and- 
protest on behalf of popular rights with which twenty hours, surrendered, at the mere summons 
ItS predecessor had been closed. of a portion of the troops who were landed next 
I That parliament battled stoutly for the people, day, without firing a gun. Wimbledon, landing II 
and in it Eliot made a noble speech against the the rest of his troops, then gave orders for the 
,I king's prerogative of imposing taxes at discr
- destruction of the communications with the II 
II tion: '" hich he showed, by the reasoning of a main land, which Essex had found easy in the II 
- ----
-- 
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great Queen's time, and which, if the SUdZZO Buekingh,ml's viee-aùmiral j but the office was 
bridc:e had now been as promptly struck down, one for life, ban.in
 misconduct; the vice- I 
would have laid C..ldiz opell to an effecti\e admirals \Vere not reillovable at pleasure. AfLer 
attack. Dut, as Eliot aftcrwards bitterly de. the dissolution of June, sixteen 'twenty-six 
scribed it, it "as a drv aud huugry march into a Eliot, returniDg to his duties, was exposed t
 
ùrunken quarter. DiscO\ering on the nay erery plot ag..Lillst his honour that could be fos- 
several ceUals stored with \Vinc, the troops be- tered by the malice of the favourite. J3ut Lliot 
came insubordinate, dl"Unken, and disorderly j \\dS careful to an exasperating de
rec. In every 
and Wimbledon, in a fright, without eil her a exercise of his po,", er as vice-adllmal, some wedk 
capable man's resource or a strong m:m's deci- point \\as e:lgerly sought to be im.ented. At 
sion, carried them headlong back to the fleet last. the basc Jamcs nil

 prompting a new case, 
\\ithout having seen an enemy. At first he it was resohed to condemn and segucster Eliot 
4' ought of retainiu ç Punta.l for bettcI' intercept- first, and proceed afterwards to lIlquiry. Sc- 
iug of the expectea convoy, but all attempts to questered accordingly, his patent of office was, 
restore discipline were hopeless, and he re- "upon credible information, that complaint hath 
cmbarked with ignominy. He then cruised been m:u]e of divers foul abuses and misde- 
about after the Sp,.mish llect for eighteen days. meanours." A bill of indictment \\as framed, 
suffered it to c:>eape him unobserved during the and a commission appointed to take examina- 
liight, and returned to Plymouth with disease tions: of whieh the record amounts simply to a 
and mutiny raging on all siùes around him, the sIron!;' assertion of the court "ictim's un- 
officers loud itÌdenunciation of his incompetency, blemished honour, Meantime, his )Iajesty tried 
and the men decimated by a sickness "hieh they the effect of a Royal Proclamation for supply j 
attributed to foul pla.v and dishonesty in pro- a general forced loan j Buelingham's restless 
visioning the ships. llundreds of seamen and passion and disordered ,"anity ha\ing urged I I 
soldiers were landed in a dying state. and more England into a war with France. Thc causeless 
than a thousand were said to have perished war was actu:llly entered on j but the people 
before the ships reached harbour. For many of England refused to submit. NO was the 
months to come the appallin
 extent of tbe reply met \\ ith by the commissioners of the 
disaster showed itself vi::,ibly in every road and loan in every part of England; the prisons 
erc 
town on that western coast, and above all in the filled with recnsants j and Eliot among their 
streets of Plymouth." number was in June, sixteen 'twenty-seven, de- 
In the ncxt parliament that met after this posited as prisoner in the Gate-house. .While 
disaster, grounds of accusation ag..linst the fa- Eliot was there imprisoned, Buckingham sailed 
vourite had so multiplied, that Buelingham "as for Rochelle, "hence he brought back a 
impeached by the House of Commons: Sir John shattered fleet and the disgrace of a disastcr 
ElIOt being its spokesman. Eliot \\ as sent to whereof Denzil HoHes wrote: .. This only every 
the TO\\ er for hIs boldness of spcech, and an man kno\\ s, that since England was England it 
attempt was madc by the king and the duke to received not so dishonourable a blow." Thi:i 
Gllù mattcr against IÚm j but they could not, anù second great disaster spread constcrnation over 
the House of Commons would do nothing until it the land, and the cry for a parliament then be- 
had him back, so Eliot was released, and the king came irresistible. :Five days after deciding for 
(wilh his head still loosening) was discomfited. a parliament, Charles, his head growing ever 
In that kick against the traces, as in all previous looser and looser, paid money for foreign mer- 
struggles of like nature, the royal power suffered. cenaries j by \\ hose force he hoped to overawe 
Parliament could be again dissoh.ed, issuin
, as its counsels. 
its last act, a Remonstrance to the People of But the parliament was called; the eighty or 
England j the fJ.\ourite could be saved for the a hundred country gentlemen in restraint for 
moment by a nominal trial and a white\\ ashing in the loan were set at liberty; and the popular 
the Star Chamber. But King Charles's head was candidates. including Eliot, r,m, IIampden, and 
loosening, of his own obstinate act, and the fire a certain )lr. Oliver Crom\\ ell, then first returned 
was lighted that should not be quenched till it by thc Puritans of Huntingdon. were almost 
had burnt to ashes all the t,}rall1lous pretensions everywhere \ ietorious. The third parliament of 
of the ero\\ n. Charles thus brought together, was, e
cept only 
Since sixteen 'twenty-five, Charles the First the one that follo\\ed 11, the great cst in our 
had been on the throne j but Buckingham still history. John Eliot set forth in it, the peoplc's 
"as king-king alike over the departing James, glievances in the wrongs done to liberty and to 
aged fifty-nine, and the incoming Ch3rles, aged rcligion; and the Hom' resolved, passing o\'"er 
th e-and-h\enty. And now. in the very tirst in silence the king's message, that a bill 8hould 
year of his reign. Buclingham luning him by he drawn containing the substance of 1Ibgna 
the ear, Charles's head had been set in the wrong- Charta, and other statutes concerning the 
direction, .md in the wron
 dirl.ction he sho
 cd liberty of the subject. 'rhus it gave birth 
hi
 determination doggedly thenceforth to go. to the immortal Petition of Right. The ling, 
lie had declared for contest \\ ith his people. his head growing loowcr 
till, received it 111 
and would rule by prerogative. Against the silence, and aften\ards returned n disloy.ù 
bold John .Eliot, paid iuformers, iniquitous ans,," er, Then Eliot boldly mo\Cd the liouse 
courts, obsequious judgi's, were now the re- to a Remonstrancc, and, on its publication, 
sources of the state. .ElIot must be no longer the \\ rath of the people against Bud.iug- 
I. 
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h
m attained a !lCight. that would 11:iVC swept 
lum away from his statlOD, had not the assassin's 
knife wickedly anticipated thc l"ighteous judg- 
ment of the nation. As this session was closing, 

 ' I tbe deatb of his wife-a mother never willinglv 
absent from her children-called Eliot away to 
CornwalL He placed some of the young mother- 
Jess children with :111'. Gcdie, their grandfather. 
On the twenty-third of August, sixteen 'twenty- 
eight, the Duke of Buckingham was stabbed 
to the heart at Portsmouth, by the zealot Felton, 
who was stirred to the crime by the common 
sense ofthe favourite's baneful influence overt he 
state. It is certain that a wide sense of relief 
followed its commission, 
Upon the reassembling of the House, n
uch 
time was given to discussion of religious griev- 
ances, and the claim of the people to be 
taxed by their representatives alone. And it 
was in this session, on the morning of the 
second of March, sixteen 'twenty-nine, that 
Eliot entered the House of Commons for the 
last time. Upon Eliot's rising to speak, the 
Speaker, who was of the court party, stood up 
in his chair, and said he had the king's com- 
mand for adjournment. Eliot persisted, the 
cry became general that he should proceed, and 
that it was not the Speaker's office to deliver 
such command, or the king's to direct their 
adjournment. Eliot rose again, and the Speaker 
stated that he had the king's command to quit 
the House after delivering his message: on 
which, at the impulse of the moment, members 
sitting near him seized him, one by each arm, 
and held him in his chair, At the same time 
Eliot began to speak, the whole house turned to 
listen, and the spell of his eloquence secured 
him hearin!r to the end. 
"None,'''-he said, in the course of that speech, 
"none have gone about to break parliaments, 
but in tbe end parliaments have broken them." 
He ended by producing the declaration drawn 
up by the Committee of Trade. The Speaker 
and the clerk, both servile to the court, refused: 
the one to receive, the other to read it. A 
scene of violent excitement followed. The Com- 
mons forcibly compelled their weeping Speaker 
to sit in his chair. In the tumult blows were 
struck. A message arrived from the king, in 
obedience to which the old sergeant-at-arms ad- 
vanced and laid hands upon the mace, It was 
replaced, and the door of the house was locked 
on the inside. Then Eliot delivered in shorter 
form, tile Declaration, and the Protestation of 
the Commons against levying or paying tonnage 
and poundage, or other charges contrary to law. 
And for myself, he said, as he sat down, "I 
further protest, as I am a gentleman, if my 
fortune be ever again to meet 1ll this honourable 
assembly, where I now leave, I will begiIl again." 
J ! I Eliot's three resolutions were carried by accla- 
mation, the door was then unlocked and out 
rushed the members in a body, sweeping before 
them the king's officer, who was about to bring 
up the guard of pensioners to force an entrance. 
There was not another parliament in England 
for eleven years. 



roccedings were immediately commenced 
agamst the leaders of the Commons, and Eliot 
passe,d from the sight of his countrymen into 
the 'lower. 
here
 by letter and labour, he took 
thought f?r Ius chIldren. The ig'noble king never 
relaxed þls hold upon that noble prisoner; and 
wh
n ElIot, 
sed to a country gcntleman's life of 
a?tlve exerCIse, was known to be fading away in 
IllS sI?-oky and cold dungeon, he was left toW die 
t
erelll. Nay, aft.er h.e was dead, the king denied 
hIS very body to hIs children, But of the free mind 
that found no prison within those'stone walls and 
of the great life that linked itself to the best life 
of England, nothing has died. Much was for- 
gotten; but all now lives aO'ain and sha1llive 
while there a.re Englishmen to ;ead it, in thes
 
p
ges of a blOgrapher whose work is equal to 
hIS theme, and whose gallant exposition of a 
ga;llant career is a high service rendered to our 
LIterature, our Freedom, and our Country. 


SHAKESPEARE NOT A MAN OF 
PARTS. 


COM11E"l[ORATE the birth of Shakespeare in- 
deed! If you knew as much of Shakesoeare as 
I do, or had suffered as much at his hal
ds, you 
would curse the day that be ever was born. I 
tell you that Shakespeare has \Yl.itten more bad 
parts than any dramatic author living, or dead. 
I ought to know, for I have been acting in his 
plays all my life, at least ever since I began to 
act, a
d 
hat was when I was young and a fool, 
and dldn t know better. I won't subscribe to 
his monument; thet"e. 1Vhy should I ? What 
has Shakespeare done for me? Done? Why, 
made my life a misery and a torment. Look at 
the parts he has written for me. There's Rey- 
naldo, that's a pretty bit of character, isn't it ? 
"I will, my lord;" "My lord, I did intend it ;u 
"Ay, very well, my lord;" "But, my lord;u 
"Ay, my good lord;" " Very well, my lord." 
And you have to put on a velvet shirt and a 
pair of tights to say that. There's Rosencrantz 
and Guildensteru in the same play. A lively 
pair, they are. I've played both-might have 
been put to double them, if that had been pos- 
sible-and never got a hand for either. It's 
my belief that Shakespeare wrote the part of 
Rosencrantz to spite somebody, He's got no- 
thing to do, and bas some of the hardest sen- 
tences to speak: in the whole play. Try to get 
this into your head, and then when you have 
got it, try and speak it: "The cease of majesty 
dies not alone; but, like a gulf, doth draw 
what's near it, with it: it is a massy wheel, 
fixed on the summit of the highest mount, to 
whose huge spokes ten thonsand lesser things 
arc mortised and adjoin'd; which, when it falls, II 
each small almexment, petty consequence, at- 
tends the boisterous ruin." That's Rosencrantz's 
best speecb. Through one whole scene he has 
to stand with Guildenstern, like a knife and fork 
-that's what we call them in the country-anà 
hasn't got a single word to say, In the scene 
following, his best point is, "Ho, Guildenstern ! 
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bring in mv lord." And I should likf> to lnf)\v 
if you think O..ric worthy of an immortal hard! 
.. Your lordship is right welcome back to Den- 
mark," hp _.\ys. U 1 thank .vour lordship, 'tis 
very hot;" .. It is indifferent cold, my lord, in- 
deed;" .. I commend my duty to your lord- 
ship." My opinion is tl
at Osric is 
 mulî, I'd 
rather playa policeman In a J:'an
onHme, and be 
bonnet cd. You say I am Plckmg out one or 
two of the 
orst parts. Am I? '" hat about 
V oltimand, Cornelius, Francisco, Fori inbrns, 
Bcrnardo, :Marcellus, the priest, and the cap- 
tain? " hy, there are eleven characters in this 
one play that are as bad as they can be. 
ot 
one of them ever gets 1> hand or a laugh. No 
dramntic author of the prt'sent day would dare 
to 
 rite such bad parts. 'Vh
, the very supers 
would strike at them, let alone general utility. 
'l'ake any play you lile; one is as bad as 
another. 'The Merchant of Venice? .What do 
you think are the feelings of an actor who has 
to buy a pair of new silk tip-hts to play Salanio, 
or 
alarino? They're boto swe])s, and mu
t 
wear silk tights j but they haycn't a good line 
between them. A pretty thing, too, to have to 
dress yourself up for the Prince of .\rragon, and 
find your own tights, hat, shoes, and jewel- 
lery. Once, when I was Prince of Morocco, 
I didn't havc a dinner for a week, ha\'ing 
been ohliged to spend all my sa)ary on the get 
up. Shakcspearc, as an actor lumself, ooght to 
La\'e kno\\ n better than write such parts. Let 
me see what are the other characters in the 
piny: b....lerio, Leonardo, Balthazar, Stephano, 
and the Du1.e _ I have played everyone of 
them, and ncvcr could make anything of them 
-nevcr knew anybody tllat could. )Iacbeth 
better? I\ ot a bit of it. 'V orse. What do 
you say to Lennox, Rosse, 
Ienteth, Angus, 
Cathness, FlcancC', Siward, old and young, the 
Doctor, 1 he bleeding officer, the porter, the old 
man? Why, it swarms with bad parts. Othello 
is not so bad j but yet you can't say therc's 
much to be made of the Duke of Venice and 
Ludovico. 
There's only one merit in Shakespeare's 
dukes, and that is, that they generally sit at a 
tahle and don't show their legs. You may wear 
your street trousers; only you must be careful 
to leep the tablecloth bel are you when you g-ct 
up, so as not to show 1 hem. Take King J aim. 
I've played the King of France, but I must say 
a more ungrateful part I never dressed for j and 
a king too! Cardinal Pandulph is not worth 
a - j well, if yon object to thc word, I'll say 
straw, which is weak, and doesn't half npress 
my feelings. I repeat, the Cardinal is not worth 
-allow me to say, a malediction, even whcn 
doubled with the Citizen of Angiers, v, Lo has to 
stand on a box" ith a tin pot on his head on the 
top of 8 f asteboard battlement, at the risk of his 
neck. once v,ent on for Cardinal Pnndulph 
in 8 red frocl and sugar-loaf hat, which is the 
correct thinp', nnd somebody called out" Muther 
Shipton, by Jovc!" and when 1 popped my head 
over the battlements afterwards as the Citizen, 
the boys in the gallclY shalloocd mc. It is no 
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joke, I c an tLiI you, tt. b,a a c...rdinal on'" minute 
lld a citiz
n on the top of a "all the next. 
..\nd that is a pretty speech to put into a fellow'! 
mouth, v, hen he's balancing him
plf on an e
rr- 
box, with a wcak hoard in the centrf', and baÌ1
- 
ing on like grim death to a pa5teboard wall th;t 
wobbles about and threatens to come down with 
YOIl e\ cry minute. It's a lon
 speech, and it's 
a difficult speech, and very pleasant to deliver 
when king" John is standing below swearing at 
you likt' a trooper because you don't give it 
right. 'Who could give it right? Just try 
this: "If not complete, 0, say he is not she; 
and she again wants nothing to namc want, if 
\\ ant it be not, that she is not he; he is the 
half part of a blessed man, left to be finished by 
such a she, and she a fair di\ idcd e'tcellcnce, I I , 
whose fulness of perfection lies in him." You 
don't recollect that passa!r e ? 
 0, 1 should I 
think not; who does? Nobody. If it wasn't I, 
Shakespeare vou would say it was bosh. And just 
imagine the. citizen sliding do" n 8 ladder to 
doff the tin pot and don the Mother Shipton I 
hat to be ready for tbe next scene, where he 
walks in to "hail the anointed deputies of 
heaven," and demand why they spnrn Mother 
Church and defy the Pope, It's not "once a 
priest, ah\ ays a priest," when you play Pandulph, 
[ can tell you. It's first one thin
 and then 
another, aud when van are the Cardinal and 
when the Citizen, yòu don't always know for 
certain, As You Lile It ? No, I don't lile it. 
Why, therc are more bad parts in that play 
than I have fingers to count them on, including 
thumbs: Frederick, Amiens, Le Beau, Orlando, 
Dennis, Adam, Mar - text, Corin, Sylvius, 
Jaques. You call Jaques a 
ood part, do you? 
Why, he has only to come in at the end, and 
say, ., Let me have audience for a word or two; 
I am the second son of old Sir Rowland j" and 
then tell a long- story about a boy and an old 
mall, which nobody listens to. For my part, I 
alwavs skip it, and when I have said that I am 
the second son of old Sir Rowland, finish up at 
once with, "'This, to be true, I do eng:\ge my 
life." You don't recollect that in Jaques's part. 
I do; and I don't remember much else. Do I 
mean the melancholy Jaques? I do mean the 
melancholy Jaques; be's melancholy enough, in 
all conscience. "All the world's 8 stage, and 
all the men and women merely players?" 
There's nothing of the lind in the part; I've 
played it often, and I ought to know. You 
mean that other Jaques. Oh, well; I have 
never played that, and if it ain't better than 
Jaques de Bois I don't want to. I tell you, you 
can't name a sin
le one of Shakespeare's plays 
that ain't full of the very worst parts that ever 
were offered to an actor. And the worst of it 
is, that if you threaten to throw them up, you 
are told that IOU musln't; for it's Shakespeare. 
And you arc e'tpected to tale as much pains 
with them as if they were the finest things that 
ever" ere written. 
It's p1ins thrown awa)" j that's what I COIl- 
tend. Did you ever hear an audience applaud 
C.udinal P:lUdulph, or the First CiLizell 
 u:ù 
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vou ever know a cl"itic mention Ratcliffe or 
Catesby in his review? I have been acting 
Slmkespearian parts now for thirty years, and I 
don't think I ever was mentioned but once, and 
that was 
-hen I made a mistake and said, 
"The early village CQck hath thrice done solu. 
tion to the mom," and then the ill-natured 
critic congratulated me upon the introduction 
of a new reading of the immortal bard. 
He was not for an age, b
 t for an time, you 
say. .W orse luck. How Ills plays eame down 
through three hundred years to this d:lY, is a 
puzzle to me. And what's more puzzling, is 
all this fuss that you're making about their im- 
mortal author. 'You ha\'c been a long time 
making your minds up to give him a statue, and 
you set to work at last when his plays have 
gone out of fashion, and when people won't go 
to see them even with orders. Is it likely that 
anybody will go and see Balthazar, and Montano, 
and Rosencrantz and Guildenstern? But you 
want to erect a statue to the author. Now, 
that's "hat I call inconsistent. 
Will I go down to his birthplace? Cer- 
tainly not. I know I should hate the very 
sight of it. 1Vhat pleasure could it be to me 
to gaze upon the birthplace of a man who has 
left me nothing but an mheritance of bad parts? 
1Vhy didn't he follow Lis father's trade, and be 
a \voolstapler? If he had made stockings or 
blankets, and they'd been bad ones, they would 
ouly have troubled the people of his own time; 
they would have been worn out long before 
this. But his plays have hsted, confound them! 
"Will I take a ticket for the actors' supper in his 
honour, price, to suit all classes of the profes- 
sion, D.\'e shillings? No, I won't, Why should 
I? Shakespeare never gave me a five-shilling 
supper. Nothing like it. It's been mostly 
saveloys and a crust, with half a pint of porter. 
Rump-steak and onions at the best on ticket- 
nights. Go to the masked ball? I think I see 
myself; and have to buy, or hire, the rags to 
go in. No, I t hank you; Shakespeare has cost 
me fancy dresses enough already. .Would you 
have me get a new pair of silk tights, and go as 
Salanio; or hire a set of Bow-street jewels, and 
appear as the Prince of 
Iorocco? "\1Yill I drink 
to the bard's memory on the day? No, I won't; 
but I'll tell you what I'll do; if !Iou are inclined 
to be hospitable, I'll drink to your health now. 


A RENT IN A CLOUD. 
IN TWEKTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER VIII. GROWING DARKER. 
IT was late at night when Calve:i left the 
villa, but, in!"tead of rowing directly back to the 
little inn, he left his boat to drift slowly in the 
scarce perceptible current of the lake, and, 
wrapping himself in his cloak, lay dO\\"ll to muse 
or to sleep. 
It was just as day broke that he a\\oke, and 
: I saw that he had drifted within a few yards of 
I his quartcrs, and in a moment after he \Vas on 
, shore. 
i 


As he gained his room, he found a lettcr for 
him in Loyd's hand. It ran thus: 
"I waited up all night to see you before I 
started, fOl' I bave been suddenly summoned 
home by family circumstances. I was loth to 
part in an angry spirit, or even in coldness, with 
one in whose companion5hip I have passed so 
many happy hours, anù for whom I feel, not- 
withstanding what has passed between us, a 
sincere interest. I wanted to speak to you of 
much which I cannot \Hite-that is to say, I 
would have endeavoured to gain a hearin rr for 
what I dare not venture to set do\\ n in th
 de- 
liberate calm of a letter. "\1Vhell I own that it 
was of yourself, your temper, your habits, your 
nature, in short, that I wished to have spóken, 
you will, perllaps, say that it was as weU time 
was not given me for such temerity. But bear 
in mind, Calvert, that though I am free to admit 
all your superiority over myself, and never 
would presume to compare my faculties or my 
abilities with yours-though I know well there 
is not a single gift or graee in which you are 
not my master, there is one point in which I 
have an advantage ovet. you-I had a mother! 
You, you have often told me, never remember 
to have seen yours, To that mother's trainings 
I o\ye anything- of good, however humble it be, 
in my nature, and, though the soil in which the 
seed has fallen be poor and barren, so much of 
fruit has it borne that I at least respect the 
good which I do not practise, and I reverence 
that virtue to which I am a rebel. The lesson, 
above all others, that she instilled into me, was 
to avoid the tone of a scoffer, to rescue mvself 
from the eheap distinction which is opeñ to 
everyone who sets himself to see only ridicule 
in wlJat others respect, and to mock t he themes 
that others regard 
ith reverence. I stop, for 
I am afraid to weary you-I dread that, in your 
impatience, you wil] throw this down and read 
no more-I will only say, and I say it in all the 
sincerity of truth, that if vou \\ ouid endeavour 
to be morally as great as
 what your faculties 
can make you intellectually, there is no eminence 
you might not attain, nor any you would not 
adorn. 
" If our intimacy had not cooled down of late, 
from ,,-hat causes I am unable to tell, to a point 
in which the first disagreement must be a breach 
between us, I would }lave told you that I had 
formed an attachment to Florence Walter, and 
obtained her aunt's consent to our marriage; I 
mean, of course, at some future which I cannot 
define, for I have my way to make in the 
'orld, 
and, up to the present, have only been a burden 
on others. "TIT e are engaged, hO\Te\'er, and we 
live on hope. Perhaps I presume too far on 
any interest you could feel for me when I male 
you this communication. It may be that you 
will say, 'What is all this to me!" At all e\'ents, II 
I have told you what, had I kept back, would 
have 
eemed to myself an uncandid reservation. 
Deal with it how you may. 
"There is, however, another reason why I 
should tcll you this. If JOU ,,'ere unaware of 
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the rchtions 
hieh exist between our friends 
and m)"sclf, you mig-ht unconsciously speak of 
me in tf'rms which this kno\\ Icdge would. per- 
hap"!, modify-at least. yuu wuuld speak wi.th- 
out the consciousness that you were addre

ll1g 
I uuwilling hearers. You now know the ties that 
bind us, and your words will have that signifi- 
cance which you intend they should bear. 
" Remember, and remember distinctly, 1 dis- 
claim all prctension, as I do all wish, to conciliate 
your favour as regards this matter; first, be- 
cause I believe I do not need it; and secondly, 
that if I asked for. 1 should be un" orthy of 
it. I scarcely know how, after our last meeting, 
I stand in your estimation, but I am ready to 
own that if you would only sutTcr yoursPlf to be 
ha]f as good as your nature bad intended you, 
and your faculties mig-ht make you.. you w
)Uld 
be conferriug' a great honour on bClll
 tile friend 
of yours truly, 


"JOSEPII LOYD." 


.. What a cant these fellows acquire!" said 
Cah'ert, as he read the lettcr, and threw it from 
him. "What mocl... bumility! what down- 
right and palpable pretension to supcriorit.v 
through e\'ery line of it! The sum of it all 
bein
, I can't deny that you arc clevcrcr, 
stronger. more active, and more manly than 
me; but, somehow. I don't exactly sec why. or 
how, but I'm your better! Well. I'll write an 
answer to t his one of these days. and such an 
answer as I flatter myself he'll not read aloud 
to the company who sit round the fire at the 
\'icarage. And so, Mademoiselle :Florence, this 
wa3 your anxiety. and this t he reason for all that 
interest about Þ our quarrel which I was silly 
enough to ascribe to a feeling for myself. How 
innrmblv it is so! How certain it is that a 
'Woman, ihe weakest, the least experienced. the 
most common-place. is more than a match in 
astuteness for a man. in a question where her 
affections are concerned. The feminine nature 
lIas strange contradictions. They can summon 
t he courage of a tigress to defend their young, 
and the spirit of a :Machia\'elli to protect a 
lovcr, Shc must have had some misgiving, how- 
ever, that, to prefer a fellow likc this to me 
would be felt by mc as an outrage. Alld then 
the eunniu
 stroke of implying that her si
ter 
was not indisposed to listen to me. The perfidy 
of that!" 
Several days after Loyd's departure, Cdlvert 
\\as lounging-near the lale. when he jumped up. 
exclaimin
, "llere comes the postman! 1 see he 
makes a sign to me. 'Yhat can this be about? 
Surely, my attached friend has not written to 
me again. No, this is a hand that I do not re- 
cogni
e. Let us see what it contains." He 
opened and read as follows: 


CC Sir.-I ha\'e received your letter, Xone 
but a scoundrel could ha\ e \Hitten it! .\s all 
prospect of connexion with ) our family is now 
over, you cannot have a pretext for not afford- 
mg me such a satisfaction as, bad you been a 
gentleman in feeling as you are in station, it 
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would never ha\'e becn necessary for me to de. 
mand from you. I lcave this, to-morrow, for 
the Continent, and will be at ll
le by 
ollday 
ne"{t. I will rcmain there for a wcek at your 
orders, and hope that there lIIay be no difficulty 
to their speedy fulfilment. 
" I am, your obedient and faithful serv.mt, 
"'VEYTWORTII GORDOS GIUlIAlI." 


I' 


.. The style is bettcr than yours, :Master 
Loyd, just because it means something. The 
man is in an honest passion and wants a fight. 
The other fellow was angry, and begged me not 
to notice it. And so, Sophy, I have spoiled the 
"edding favours. and scattered the bridesrn:lid
 ! 
What a heavy lesson for an impertinent note. 
Poor thin
! why did she trust ht:rself with a 
pen? Why did she not know that the mo
t 
fatal of all bottles is tbe inl bottle? Precious 
rage old Uncle Geoffrey must be in. I'd like to 
ha\'e one peep at the general discomfiture-the 
deserted dinner-table, and the empty drawing- 
room. They deserve it all; they banished me. 
and much good have they got of it. Well, 

Ir. Wentworth Gordon Graham must ha'"c 
his wicked \\ay. The only difficulty will bc to 
find what is so absurdly mi
named as a friend. II 
I must have a friend; I'll run up to 
Iilan and 
search the hotels; I'll surely find some one who 
will like the cheap heroism of seeing" another man 1 ' 1 
shot at. This is the sea
on when all the fellons 
who have no money for Baden come across the 
Alps. I'm certain to chance upon one to su:t 
me." 
Having despatched a short note, ,cry po- 
litely "mded, to :Mr, Graham, to the post-office, 
BasIc, he ordered a c,miage, and set out for 
Milan. 
The city was in full festi\'ity when he arrived. 
overjoyed at its ne\\-born mdependenee, and 
proud of the S resence of its king. The streets 
were crowde with a holiday population, and 
from an the balconies and windons hung" costly 
tapestries, or gay-coloured carpets. :Military 
music resounded on all sides, and so dense was 
the throm
 of people aud carria!;es, that Calvert 
could only proceed at a walking pace. none 
feeling' any especial care to mal...e way for a 
dusty tra\ eller, seated in one of the commone::t 
of country conve) anees. 
As be moved slowly and with difficult.\" for- 
wards, he suddenly heard his name called; he 
looked up, and saw a well.known f:lce, that of 
a brother-officer, who had left India on a sick 
leave alon
 with himself. 
" I say, old fellow!" cried Barnard, "this is 
your ground; draw into that large gate to your 
right, and come up here." 
In a few seconds, Cah'ert. escorted bv a 
waiter, was shown to his fri
nd's apartment
 
" I never dreamed of meetin
 you h
re, 
Calvert." 
"Nor I of finding you lodged so sumptuously," 
said Cahert, as his eyes ranged over the :.plendid 
room, ,..ilo:.e ma<;sive hangings of silk, and richly 
gilt ceiling, gave that air of a palace one so oftcn 
sees in Italian hotels 
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Calvert the lions; he'll want to hunt up gal- 
leries,' anù such.like." 
" Hush! here comes my wife. Fanny, let 
me present to you one of my oldest friends, 
Calvert. It's a name you have often heard from 
me." 
The young lady-she was not more than twenty II 
-was pleasing-looking and well-mannered. In- 
deed, Calvert was amazed to see her so unlike 
what he expected; she was neither pretentious 
nor shy; and, had his friend not gone into the 
question of pedigree, was there anything- to mark 
a class in life other than his own. .While they 1 , ' 1 
talked togetl1el" they were joined by her father, 
who, ho" ever, more than realised the sketch 
drawn by Barnard. He was a morose, down- I 
looking old fellow, with a furtive expression, and 
a manner of distrust about him that showed 
itself in various ways, From the first, though 
Calvert set vigorously to work to win his 
favour, he looked with a sort of misgiving at him. 
He spoke very little, but in that little there 
were no courtesies wasted; and when Barnard 
whispered, "You had better ask him to dine II 
with us, the invitation will come better from 
you!" the reply was, "I won't; do you hear 
that? I won't." 
"But he's an old brother-officer of mine, sir; 
we served several years together." 
"The worse company yours, then." 
"I say, Calvert," cried Barnard, aloud, "I 
must give you a peep at our p-ay doings here. 
I'll take you a drive round the to'\\n, and out of 
the Porta Orientale, and if we should not be back 
at dinner-time, Fanny-" 
" We'll dine \\ithout you, that's all!" said 
the old man; while, taking his daughter's hand, 
he led her out of the room, 
"I say, Bob, I'd not change with you, even 
for the difference," said Cah'ert. 
"I never saw him so bad before," said the 
other, sheepishly. 
"Because vou never tricd him! Hitherto 
you have been a spaniel, getting kicked and 
cuffed, and rather liking it; but, now that 
the sight of an old friend has rallied you to a 
faint semblance of your former self, you arc 
shocked and horrified. You made a bad start, 
Bob; that was the mistake. You ought to have 
begun bv making him feel the immeasurable 
distance -there lay behveen him and a gentle- 
man; not only in dress, language, and be- 
haviour, but in every sentiment and feeling. 
Having done this, he would ha\"e tacitiy sub- 
mitted to ways that were not his own, by COIl- 
ceding that they might be those of a class he 
had never belonged to. You might, in short, 
have rnled him quietly and constitutionally. 
Now you have nothing for it but one thing." 
"'Vhich is-" 
"A revolution! Yes, you must overthrow 
the whole government, and build up another out 
of the smash. Begin to-day. "'e'Jl dine to- 
gether wherever you Eke. "We'll go to the Scala 
if it.'s open. 'Ye'll sup-" 
" But :Fanny?" 
"She'll stand by her husband. Though, pro- 


"Luck, sir; luck. I'm married, and got a pot 
of money with my wife." He dropped his voice 
to a whisper, while, with a gesture of his thumb 
towards an adjoining room, he motioned his 
friend to be cautious. 
"Who was she ?" 
I "Nobody: that is, not anyone you ever heard 
I of. Stockport people, called Reppingham. 'I'he 
father, a great railway contractor, vulgar old dog 
: I -begun as a navvy-with one daughter, who 
is to inherit, they say, a quarter of a million; 
I but, up to this, we've only an al1owance-two 
I thousand a year. The old fellow, however, li,-es 
with us-a horrible nuisance." This speecb, 
given in short, abrupt whispers, was uttered 
with many signs to indicate that the respected 
father-in-law was in the vicinity. "Now, of 
yourself, what's your news? .What have you done 
last, eh ?" 
" Nothing very remarkable. I have been 
vegetating on a lake in the north of Italy, try- 
ing to live for fh'e shillings a day, and f':pending 
three more in brandy, to give me courage to do 
it." 
"But your leave is up; or perhaps you have 
got a renewaI." 
"No, my leave goes to the fifteenth of Oc- 
tober." 
"Not a bit of it; we got our leave on the 
same day, passed the Boal:d the same day, and 
for exactly the same time. .My leave expired on 
the tenth of August. I'll show you the paper, 
I have it here." 
"Do so. Let me see it." 
: I Barnard opened his desk, and quickly found 
the paper he sought for. It was precisely as 
Barnard said. The Board of Calcutta had 
confirmed the regimental recommendation, and 
granted a two-years' leave, which ended 011 tbe 
tenth of August. 
" Never mind, man," said Barnard; "get 
back to London as hard as you can, furbish up 
some sick. certificate to say that you were un- 
able to qUlt your bed-" 
"That is not so easy as you imagine; I have 
a little affair in hand, which may end in more 
, publicity than I have any fancy for." And he 
told him of his approaching meeting with Gra- 
ham, and asked him to be his friend. 
"'Vhat was the quarrel about?" asked 
Barnard. - 
" A jealousy; he was going to marry a little 
cousin I used to flirt with, and we got to words 
about it. In fact, it is what Sir Lucius ,,'ould 
, call a very pretty quarrel, and there's nothing 
to be done but finish it. You'll stand by me, 
won't you ?" 
"I don't see how I can. Old Rep, our 
governor, never leaves n
e. I'm obliged to re- 
port mvself about four tunes a day." 
"Bùt you know that can never go on. You 
,: needn't be told by me that no man C'lll continue 
such a system of slavery, nor is there anything 
could recompense it. You'll have to teach her 
better one of these days; begin at once. My 
being here gives VOll a pretext to begin. Start 
; j at once-to-day. 
 Just say, 'I'll have to show 
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bah1v, shl,'ll have you 'up' for a little private 
di<Jciplinc aftcrwards. Come, dou't loge time. 
I want to do my cathedral, and my gallery, and 
my other curj')sities ill one day, for I have some 
m'\tters to settlc at Orto bcfore I start for Bas Ie. 
Have they a club, a casino, or anything of the 
sort here, where they play?" 
"'l'hcr<.. is a placc they cJ.ll the Gcttonc, but 
I've lImer been tlH're but once." 
" ,\ ell, we'll finish thero this evening-; for 
I want to win a little money, to pay my 
joul'nry." 
"it 1 can help )OU-" 
" No, no. 
 ot to be thou
ht of. I'V'e got 
some fift! Naps by me-tan}c elephants-t1.mt 
are sure to entrap others. lou must come with 
me to ß&le, Bob. You can't desert me in such 
a crisis," said Calvcrt, a
 they left the inn to- 
gether. 
"'Ve'll S('t' I'll think ovcr it. Thcdifficulty 
"ill be-" 
'I "The impossibility i
 worse than a difficulty; 
and that is ,,"hat I shall have to face if JOU 
abandon me. .Why, only think of it for a mo- 
I ment. Here I am, jilted, out of the '\rmy-for 
I I I know I shall lose my commission - with- 
out a guinea; you'd not 5urely wish me to 
say, without a friend! If it were not that it 
would he so seltìsh, I'd say the step will be 
the maling- of you. You'll ha\ c that old bear 
so civilised. on your return, you'll not know 
him." 
"Do you reallv think so p" 
"I ltiow it. Ìfe'll see at once that you'll not 
stand this sort of bullying, That if you did, 
vour friends would not stand it. "'IT" c shan't be 
å,,"ay above four days, and tho
e four days" ill 
givc him a fright he'll nc\er forget." 
"I'll think onr it." 
":Ko. You'll do it-that's better; and I'll 
promise you-if Mr. Graham does not enter a 
I fatal objection-to come back \\ ith you and stand 
to you through your troubles." 
Cah ert had that about him in his strong will, 
his resolution, and hig rcadiness at reply, which 
excrcised no mean despotism oV'cr thc fcllows of 
his own m
c. And it was only they who disliked 
and avoided him who ever resisted him. Bar- 
liard was all easy yictim, and before the day drcw 
to its close, he llad got to belicve that it \Vas by 
a rare stroke of fortune Cah"ert had come to 
:Milan-come to rescue him from the" most de- 
gradin
 sort of bondage a good fellow could 
possibly fall into." 
'l'hey dincd splcndidly, and sent to ençage 
a box at the Opera; but the hours passed so 
pleasantly over their dinner, that thcv forgot all 
about it, and only reached the theãtre a few 
mÍ11utes before it èlosed. 
"Now for the-what do you call the place P" 
cried Cal vcrt. 
"'l'he Gettone." 
"'l'hat's it. I'm elgcr to measure my luck 
:l!;:linst these 
lilanais. They say, bcsides, no 
fellow has such a vein as when his life is 
threatcned; and I remember myself, when I 
had the )cllow fevcr at Galle, I passed twcnty- 


one times at ,-carte, all because I was given 
over!" 
" What a fellow you are, Calvert!" said the 
othcr, with a wcak man's admiration for "hat- 
cver \\ag great, men in infamy. 
.. You'll see how I'll clear them out. But 
what have I done with my purse? Left it on my 
dressin
-table. I suppose they are honcst in the 
hotel ?" 
"or course they are. It's all safe; and 1'\ e 
more money about me than you "ant. Old Rep 
handed me three thousand francs this morning 
to pay the bill, and, when I saw von, I forgot 
all about it." . 
"Another clement of luck," cried Calvcrt, 
joyously. "'l'he money that does not bclong to 
a man always \\ ins. "hy, there's five thousand 
francs here," said Calvcrt, as he counted over 
the notes. 
"Two of them are Fanny's. She got lieI' 
quartcr's allowance yesterday. Stingy, isn't it? 
Only thrce hundred a year." 
"It's downright disgraceful. She ought to 
have eight at the very least; but wait till \\e 
come back from BasIc. You'll not believe wllat 
a change I'll work in that old fellow, whcn I 
take him in hand." 
By this time t hey had reached the Gettone, 
and, after a brief colloquy, were suffcred to pass 
up-stairs and enter the rooms. 
"Oh, it's faro they play; my own f!'ame," 
whispered Calvert, "I was afraid the fcllows 
might have indulged in some of their own con- 

ounded thin
s, which no foreigner can compcte 
lll. At faro I fear none." 
"While Barnard joined a group of persons 
round a roulette-table, where fashionably- 
dressed women ad'\'"entured their franc pieces 
along with men clad in the most humble mode, 
Calvert took his place among the faro players. 
The boldness of his play, and the reckless way 
he adventured his money, could not conceal 
from their practised acutcness that he was 
master of the game, and they watched him at- 
tcntivelv. 
"I thÌnk I have nearly cleaned them out, Bob," 
cried he to his friend, as he pointed to a heap' of 
gold and silver, which lay promiscuously pIlcd 
up before him. 
"I suppose you must give them their rc- 
ven
e
" \\hispered the other, .. if thcy wish 
for it." 
.. :Kothing of the lind. .U a public table, a 
"inner rises when he pleases. II I continue to 
sit here now, it is because that olù fellow)onder 
has got a rouleau in his porlet which he cannot 
persuade himself to break. Sce, he has tal..en 
It out; for the fourth time, this is. I wonùer 
can he screw up his courage to risk it. les! 
he has! There go ten rieces on the ílueen. 
Go back to vour ilirtahon with the blonde 
ringlets, and don't disturb my game. I must 
have that fellow's rouleau before I leave. Go 
bacl, and I'll not tell your" ife." 
It was in somcthinO' less than an hour after 
this that Barnard felt a hand laid on his 
5houlder, and looling up, sa" Calvert standing 
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over JlÍm, " WelJ, it took you some time to 
finish that old fellow, Calvert !" 
"lIe finished me, which was worse. Have 
you goot a cigar ?" 
" Do you mean that you lost all your win- 
nings p" 
" Yes, and your five thousand francs besides, 
not to speak of a borrowed thousand from some 
one I have given my card to. A bore, isn't it?" 
"It's more than a bore-it's a bad business. 
I don't know how I'll settle it with the land- 
lord." 
" Give him a bill, he'll never be troublesome; 
and, as to your wife's money, tell her frankly 
you lost it at play. Isn't that the best way, 
madame?" said he, addressing a young and 
pretty woman at his side. "I am advising my 
friend to be honest with his wife, and confess 
that he spent his money in very pleasant com- 
pany. Come along out of this stufly place, 
Let us have a walk in the fresh cool air, and a 
cigar, if you have one. I often wonder," said 
he, as they gained the street, "how the fellows 
who write books and want to get up sensation 
scenes, don't come and do something of this 
sort. There's a marvellous degree of stimulant 
in being cleaned out, not only of one's own cash, 
but of onc's credit; and by credit I mean it in 
the French sense, which says, · Le crédit est 
l'argent des autres.' " 
" I wish you had not lost that money," mut- 
tered the other. 
" So do I. I have combativeness very strong, 
and I hate being beaten by anyone in any- 
thing." 
" I'm thinking of the money!" said the other, 
dogg-edly. 
"N aturally, for it was yours. · 'Twas mine, 
'tis his,' as Hamlet has it. Great fellow, Hamlet! 
1 don't suppose that anyone ever drew a cha- 
racter wherein Gentleman was so distinctly 
painted as Hamlet. He combined all the 
grandest ideas of his class with a certain 
, disinvoltura' -a sort of hig,h-bred levity-that 
relieved his sternness, and made him much 
, better company than such fellows as Laertes and 
Horatio." 
"When you saw luck turning, why diùn't you 
leave off?" 
".Why not ask why the luck turned before I 
left off? That would be thc really philosophic 
inquiry. Isn't it chilly?" 
"I'm not cold, but I'm greatly provoked." 


" So am I for !IOU,' for I haven't got enough 
to repay you, but trust me to arrange the 
matter in thc morning. The landlord will see 
the thing with the eyes of his calling; he'll 
soon perceive that the son-in-law of a man who 
travels with two carriages, and can't speak one 
word of French, is one to be trusted. I mean I 
him to cash a bill for us before I leave. Old 
Rep's white hat and brown spencer are guaran- I I 
tees for fifty thousand francs in any city of 
Europe. TLere's a solvent vulgarity in the 'Very I 
creak of his shoes." 
"Oh! he's not a very distinguished-looking I 
person, certainly," s:Üd Barnard, who now re- 
sented the liberty he had himself led the way too r 
"There I differ with you; I call him emi- 
nently distinguished, and I'd rather be able to 
, come' that cravat tie, and have the pattern of 
the dark-gtoeen waistcoat with the red spots, than 
I'd have-what shall I say?-all the crisp bank 
paper I lost awhile ago. You are not going in, 
surely p" cried he, as the other rang violently at 
the bell of the botel. 
"Yes; I am very tired of this fooling. I ,yish 
you hadn't lost that money." 
<< Do you remember how it goes, Bob? 
His weary song, 
The whole day long, 
'Vas stilll'argent, l'argent, l'argtmt! 
She is complaining that though the linnet is 
singing in the trees, and the trout leaping in the 
river, her tiresome husband could only liken 
them to the clink of the gold as it fell on the 
counter? Why, man, you'll wake the dead if 
you ring in that fashion !" 
" I want to get in." 
"Here comes the feHow at last: how dis- 
gusted he'll be to find there's not a five-franc 
piece between us." 
Scarcely was the door opened than Barnard 
passed in, and left him WIthout even a good 
night. 
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a time to be at peacc and 
ood will with mankind; 
a time for studious men, of pure and blameless 
lives, to ascend their w<ltch-towcrs, and rcad the 
starry heavens tbrou
h their long' glasses. Lily 
g<\zt'd wistfully upou the shadowy prospect, the 
CIl.\PTER't"\.II. LILY IS FITTFD OUT BY CUTWIG 
reat panorama of verdure now b.lthed in soft 
A
D co. I haze, upon the distant rivcr, the hospital domes 
GREE
WICII P\RK was kept open latcr, 10llg looming' lar
e, the lights twinklin
 from the 
Rr,I'I'(), than it is at present. It "'as gettin!; dark I ports of the great hospital ship. The child, 
wheu the lady and the child entered by the though no lon
er drowsy, felt as though this was 
western gate. The countess seemed to know I her bedtime out of doors, and longed to say her 
hcr way perfectly well, and they pursued the prayers, and lie down under one of the tall trees, 
path towards the Observatory. The moon was with the deer to keep watcll ovcr her, 
up, and Lily looled about her in wonderment. The lady, seemingly, was in no such tranquil 
The tall trees and the brown bars of shadow mood. She had been muttering to herself nil 
they cast upon the moonlit gra
s, which looked the ,,,ay, and Lily had been far too nervous to 
almcst frosty in its brightnrss; the deer-more speak to her. 
numerous then than now-that peeped furtively, U Yes; they will have a wild night," she said, 
sho\Vin
 their 
leamin:? heads from the thickets, bet\\een her teeth; "au orQie! And my life! 
like fairies playin
 at J1Ìde-and-seek; the birds, Is it anyt hing bettcr-orgle upon orgie, fea!:>t 
disturbed in tl.eir dreams (by ima
inary cats, upon feast, boiling oil upon red-hot coals. Look 
perchance), th'\t eame fluttering off the boughs, here, you young' cat," 
he pursued, turning upon 
and then, reassured, went fluttering back again; Lil.v, U attend to me. Do you know who 1 am?" 
at all these sig-hts the child lookcd, and mar- The child, trembling iumery limb, stammered 
veIled, and forgot her sleepiness. a nr,"'ative. 
When they llad skirted One-tree Hill, and "ï am your mother." 
gained the earthwork rampart that runs rowld "I tholl
ht my mamma was in heaven, 
the picturesque old edifice where Halley dwelt, ma'am," Lily answered, in a very low voice; 
t hcy found it almost deserted. A soldier in a ")Iiss Dabby ah, ays told me so." 
bearskiu cap much too big for him, was And, indecd, when the child, perple"(ed by the 
\\ histling for \\ ant of thought, and nicking his frequent questions and occasiOlnl jeering's of the 
penny cane again!:>t the brick wall. lIe was a I girls who had mammas, had interrogated 
liss 
temperate Grenadier, or else fortune had been Uarbam 13unnyeastle on the subject, the gover- 
unkllld to him, and he had not got as much ness had returned her the al13wer quoted above, 
beer as he wanted. At all events, he was not knowin
 what else to tell her. Had not 
melancholy. .A sweethearting couple were 
1. J. B. Constant said that 
iss .Floris's 
wrangling in a subdued tone ou one of the mamma was dead? 
benches. _\. long day spent in the society of "You are not likely to meet eithcr of your 
the adored one of our hearts not uufrequent:y parents there," pursued the lady, in a sCOlnful 
euds in mutual distaste. voice. "Va chercher ailleurs., mol1 eufant, c'c
t 
The Grenadier had disappeared, whistling, and là-bas que tu les trom-eras. rou will never 
they "cre left alone. It was very calm and have any other mother than me. Do you love 
still. Tile !:>tars seemcd to smile on Lily. She me pH 
looled up at the moon, and tried to shape its The child was silent. 
tranquil face into the pale handsome counte- "That's ri
ht. Don't tell me a lie. If you 
nance of the tall 
entleman who had been so had, I would have beaten you. Ah, my pullet, 
kind to her. She still kept the something' hard you don't knO\v what b:o\\s arc. Your little 
and smooth he had 
i,"en her, slightly cla
ped entertainment is all to come. Listen to me; 
in her hand. She did not dare to look at it, you arc going to school, a long way ofT. You 
but by a quick furtive movemeut, slipped it into are no 10nO'er to be made a pet and a darling of. 
the bosom of her frock. 'Va:! Lily naurrhtv Nobody e
cr petted ,
. fou shall live hard; 
to pr.\eti
e concealment 50 early? 
 .' 'au 
h..lll work. S..lcrcblcu! ,)ou shall work, 
It \\ as a time for good and tranquil thoughts; jou cub !U 
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The child was, fortunately, too young to un- 
derstand more than that the lady was very Cl'OSS. 
'Vhat had she done that the lady was so angry 
with her? Lily was too frightened to wef'p; 
but she trembled more than ever. 
" Ah! the night air. You will gain a chill," 
cried the strange lady, ,yith capricious tender- 
ness. "There, don't be frightened. Be still, 
and nobody shall hurt you." And she dragged 
the shawl off her own shonlders, and, hastil) 
kissing the clJild, wrapped her in it, Her kiss 
seemed to burn Lily's cheek. 
They ,yent down the ,villding pat h again, and 
out of the Park, and into the town. And there 
-though the railway was open-the ladyen- 
gaged a fiyman to take them into London. The 
man named ten shillings as his fare, and tllP 
lady was too haughty to bargain with him, but 
she took it out in tormenting the unhappy wretch 
all the way to the Elephant and Castle, aud all 
the "ay from the Elephant to Golùen-square, 
Regent-street. She abused him for driving too 
slowly, and then for driving too fast; she de- 
clared that the horse was hme, and that one of 
the" heels was coming off. She accused him of 
being intoxicated (he was as sober a fellow as 
need be); she vowed that she would prosecute 
him for not having lamps; and she called all the 
turnpike-men robbers and extortioners. 
" I suppose you want to cheat me out of some 
money to drink now," she observed, when this 
long-suffering Jehu had landed her at. her desti- 
nation. 
"I don't want nothing to drink," cried the 
man, desperately. " I don't want nothing from 
yer. I only wants to be quit of yer." 
c'Don't be insolent!" the lady replied. 
" Hinsolent !" e1..claimed the flyman, throwing 
up his arms. "'Ear 'cr. Am I a man or am I 
a cOllvic? Am I a man or am I a slave p" 
"You're an impertinent drunken fellow. Go 
home to hed." 
"Ask the p'lice. Ask my master, which I 
have jobbed for in the same yard going on for 
nineteen year," continued the man. 
"Now, what's the matter here?" the gruff 
voice of a passing policeman interposed. 
"Nothin's the matter," returned the flyman, 
gathering up his reins, and settling himself on 
his box. "I've got my fare, and I'm satis- 
fied. Only next time t hat lady wants to be 
driven to Old Scratch, 1 'ope she'll 'ail another 
flv." With which he drove off. 

 The lady certainly did not possess, or else she 
did not care to cultivate, the art of conciliating 
the lower orders, The number of enemies she 
had made that day might have been calculated 
by the number of inferiors with whom she had 
come in contact. 
They slept that night in a house in Golden- 
square, wherc this benignant person had taken 
lodgings, And the first thing Lily heard in the 
morning-for to her great joy she was not put 
to sleep with the strange lady, but was bestowed 
in a small adjoining bedroom-was an alarming 
commotion with the servant-of-all-work re::.:pect- 
ing breakfast: in the midst of which a stout 


landlady arrived, breathless, to give the lodger 
" arnin!:!'. 
" Flèsh and blood can't stand it no IanO'er" 
said the indignant dame. "I'd rather hav
 tÌlC 
parlours empty for si'{ months than be scarified 
in this obstroperous manner. A true - born 
En
lishwoman ain't to be treated like a black 
Injin." 
"And like the dirt under your - feet.," added 
the servant-of-all-work, who was in tears, 
"And you'd better suit yourself elsewhere, 
mum," the landlady continued. 
" Canaille !" the countess replied. "I ,vould 
not remain another twenty-four hours in your 
wretched hovel for twenty pounds. ' Give me 
your swindling biB, and I '" ill pay it. I leave 
this evening." 
The day was a strange one, and the lady 
scarcely exchanged half a dozen words with 
Lily. She was in too great a rage after the 
commotion, to breakfast in Golden-square, so 
took the child to a French coffee-house under 
the colonnade of the Italian Opera. Then 
they had a hackney-coach, and went a long long 
way through low and darkling Temple Bar into 
the City, until they reached a large shop in a 
crowded street. They entered this warehouse, 
and the lady said to the assistant, "This little 
girl is going to school, supply her with all she 
wants, and put it in a trunk." 
The assistant, who" as a joyous middle-aged 
man in spectacles, and whose stiff shirt collars 
made indentations in his plump cheeks, submitted 
that it would take a good hour and a half to 
furnish the young lady's outfit; and asked where 
he might have t he honour of sending the 
esteemed order? 
" I will take it away with me," she answered. 
" We will return in a couple of hours. Stay;, 
can you take charge of the child for that time P" 
The assistant replied tbat they would only be 
too happy to take care of the young lady for 
that period. 
"Then stay here," said the lady to Lily, "and 
don't get into mischief. At four o'clock (it was 
now close upon two) I shall be here." And she 
went away. 
"Is that your mamma, my dear p" the stout 
assistant with the spectacles asked, when the 
lady had taken her departure, 
"Y-y-es," answered Lilly, hesitating some- 
what. 
" Ah ! Dear me. A handsome lady, quite the 
lady, in fact," he continued. "A. proud one, 
too," he said to himself. " Looks as if she bad 
a devil of a temper. A Tartar, I'll be sworn. 
Now, Miss Eldred, my good young lady, will 
you be good enough to come here, and we'll get 
tbis little matter in hand." 
:Miss Eldred was a tall lady, but tbe prefix 
" young" could be applied to her only in courtesy. 
She was bony, but benignant. She was clad in 
brmVll merino, wbich fitted her so straight that 
her dress looked like the section of a pair of 
trousers. She smiled affably on Lily, and asked 
her '" hether she had ever been at school before? 
U pan which Lily told her all she knew about the 
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re.v qUite ('l)mpanion.1Lle WI'11 h r. And then 
the Ii tip matter of her outfit was put in hand. 
Lilv lIe\ er sprnt a plL-5anter t \TO hours in her 
life. It was a 
onderful sho r. ' and they sremed 
to sell cvervthillg'. They s 10\\ cd her cabins 
complete ,\ ith s\Ving'in
 ('ot8, n1l(1 lamps, and 
dclrghtfullittle shiny washin
-
tands, and minia- 
ture rhe!;ts of drn'Hrs, \\ hich they fiUed up on 
board ships hound for Au!>tralia. They showed 
her <Yr. at black lea-chest
 with" Captain Wid- 

eOJl, 'I.ulras," and "Lieutenant H.ampdbug- 
!;in
, Cape of Good Hope," painted thereupon 
111 \\ hitt' letters, They 
ho\\ ed her balcs of 

hirtq, wtacks of stockiD!:''', hives of straw bats, 
baO' I' >rtmllnteaus, \\ riting-desks, dresCiing- 
cascs, se'ltants, chronometers, a.nd cases of di
es- 
tÍ\ e biscuits. 
" "e sell saddles," the stout assi..tnllt re- 
mnrked, ,\Ïth conscio1ls p1ide. "'Y e sell beer. 
\\"e sell anchors, likewise school.books, also 
honnet ft , and pickles, and parasols, and anchovy 
paste. We are 
eneral shippers. If you require 
prpservLd beef, there are five hundred cases of 
it in the left-hand corner. Do you wanf any 
CUTr.V p\,," der? 'l'hat's your sort. You've only to 
ask for a chain cable, my dear, and )ou can hm'e 
it at per foot. We fit out e\erybotty. A bride, 
or an Admiral of the Blur, a midshipman or an 
Indian rajah, a little school-girl, or the govpmor 
of Cape Coast Ca
tle; it's all one to us. "\\ hcn 
you go to 8chool, and they IIsk who fitted )OU 
out at two hours' notice, just hand 'em the card 
of lutwig and Co., will you (OJ 
He presented the child with a packet of 
addrr'3s cards ou the spot. " We furni
h 
funer.!.!!>, too," he 
Cllt on chirpin
ly, "and 
we\ e sent out 
 edding-breakfasts in hemle- 
tically sL.\led tins; but \\e couldn't get the 
lobstcr 
.\lad to kcep in the Indian Ocean, so 
that branch had to be gj\'en up. But if thr\ 
want any DevonslJire clotted cream at Singà- 
pore, or any canary-birds in Ke" Zealand, tht'
 
scnd tú Cut wig' and Co. for 'em. We might 
ha\ e done a powcrful sf role of business in port- 
able thr tres for the colonies, but the late :Mrs. 
Cut \\ it; \Vns pious, and \\ ouldl1't hear of it." 
.Me.lIm hilc 'liss Eldred, assisted by a slender, 
prett J t!irl, whom she alldressed as '
[elia, and 
uhu "a-. lu'r niece, lh\d heen busied in trying 

 arious articles of apparel on Lily, and asking 
If she thought them pretty. And tJu'n the stout 
a')si
tant, \\ hose namc \HI.S Hanus, a
kcd Lilv for 
h
r name, saying that he only knew her mamma 
as a cw,tomer, and a \ ery 
ood customer she 
ua!.. but rather uppish. Lily said her ndme 
"as Porb, not l...uowing whetlJel' she "ould 
esc3pe censure from the strange lady for maling 
f hat ru eah{lent unlicensed; and f hen Mr. 

{an
J "hispered omethil1g down a pipe, and 
III qu..rter of nn hour afterwards a man in 

 fur cap suddcnly popped up a trap in the tIoor, 
In one corner, and h('aved fOl"\\R\d into view a 
neat trunk CO\ ered with LlacI... leather anù in- 
serJi.>cd with the name of .MIS:) :F
RIS in 
capi'als of "hite paint. 
.. ::;tenciiled and varnished at once, by our 


patent instant all( -us proc ," remarhd .Mr. 
Hanns, lUbbin!; h. 3 palms t(\O'cthcr in quiet 
complacency at the expedition iu all mattcr 
ob'lerved by Cub\ i
 and Co. · Lord ble
s you! 
we'd klOCk all thc J1dmes of tue v'ùcers of a 
c, t:ut) .four, \\ ith bra:,s nails into their ehest:J, in 
fOI ty minutc:3. lours is rather an uucommon 
Jl \me, mv dear, e l ;,c wr generally keep the mm .8 
of everjbody in the !>o03t-office DIrectory ready 
painted on portmantc
us, che<;f." rnJ travelling 
bu!!
, in sets of two hunùreù and till v apif'''e.'' 
At this staI'Pe of the eonh.",.llioll Mu.J .Eldred 
SU1!
('!)ted UldL the voung lddy must be hungry; 
aud Lily, llothin
 loth, accomp.micd, her to a 
back parlour uF t riang'ular shape, smellmg rathcr 
too strongly of new chests of drawcrs, frLsl1 
feather b'ds, and oilskin hats, but still verv 
snll
 and comfortable. And there, Lily, aud 
.\liss Lldred, and '.Mclia, and !\Ir. Uann.., dined 
off a roast leg' of mutton, and \egetabk::l, .md a 
\'ery nice apple-pudding. Lily oh:>ened that 
:Miss Eldred dincd ill her tlumhle, and 
Ir. 
nanns in a hurry, with a pen hehind his ear; 
liJ"e\\ ise that the f!'Ont of 'M clia's dress Wag 80 
t;arnished with thrc.uled neeùlr", that it might 
ua\e done good service as a martial oucller. 
.. Half a r;lass of sherl'.v, amI a nice rosy- 
cheeked apple - we cxport 'em, my dear, by 
hor;sheaù
-for 
Iiss Floris," chirped .Mr. Hanus, 
"and then we must go to business. This is a 
mill t.hat never stops, mv dear." And, indeed, 
it ne\er did. llusinL:>s had heen g'oing on very 
bri
kly all through dinJlf'r-time; aud a dozen 
times at least \Ir, R.ums had popped up from 
the table, and Lustled into the shop to supply 
intendiJl
 shippers \\ ith 1l.1l1Jlel jerseys, 01' ba- 
rometers, or bird-cages, or sometlung of an 
equally miscellaneous description. The ad 
interim charge of Cutwig' and Co.'s estaLlibh- 
Ulent \'a5, honever, left to a lanly )outh of 
'aC.1nt micll, "hom Mr. Hanns de!>cribed as 
beill
 rather soft in his hcad, and a poor sales- 
man, but a capital hand at aecounL!>. 
After dinncr, Lily was taken into the eounting- 
bouse-.\ dark little box. 
 ith a raiscd floor, to 
"hich ) ou ascended by half a ùozcn steps, and 
whieh \\'\s fencd all round by ba1u
trade(1 
pan Is, lile a family pew. Here the \acnllt 
youth l..ept the aMounts of the hous{". in a serif's 
uf immcnse \OIUllle L ., co\",red in rou
JI calf and 
bound in brass. lIe "as a 
ood-tempered lad 
though imbecile, and permitted Lily to p..cp 
into one of the hi
 ledr- rs, \\ here :.he aw a 
gleat deal of \uilin" in a neat, fat, ronnd hdnd, 
Rlm
 t as beautiful us copie8. 
e< \rl cali 'cm our week day nibl('<;," remarked 
Mr. U.auns, fdcctiousl). .. We ship to all the 
\\ orId six days in the week, and go to church all 
Suuda) s." 
Lily thoug'ht the big ledgers \ ery bcautifuJ, 
but \\oudered by what cl.1Ïnouurc the \.lCallt 

 outh could eontri\ e to vrritc ill"them in the dark. 
".\1'(' \ lIU fond of apples," the \acaJlt clerk 
"hispcrell to her, "ith a friendly leer. 
Lil) mode
tly a\rowed a partiality for the fruit 
in ((Uf.-tioll. 
"'fhen 'C1C'S another," Imrsued the clerk. 


I 
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"and another; I dote on apples, I do. I 
always buy 'em when I'm sent out with bills 
for acceptance. My wages is eighteen. I 
gives my mother. which is a widder, twelve, and 
I spends the rest on apples. I don't go to 
the theayter. Cutwig and Co. don't like it. It's 
wicked. I eats apples all day. They 'elps 
me with the fiO'ures." And the clerk resumed 
his caligraphy"" in the dark, munching as he 
wrote. 
And now nothing would suit :Mr. Ranns-by 
whom this amicable conversation had not been 
heard-but that .Miss Floris should be taken up 
stairs and presented to the head of the housê, 
Cut wig and Co, itself. So, up-stairs went Lily, 
pleased and amused, and in a front drawing-room 
t.hey found, reading a newspaper, and with a 
bottle of wine before him, such a nice dear old 
gentleman, with a powdered head which wa
ged 
to and fro, and with gold-rimmed spectacles. 
This was :\11'. Cutwig, head of the firm, Co. and 
all. He was eighty years of age, and father of 
bis company. "Might have been alderman and 
passed the chair long ago. but the late Mrs. 
Cutwig was a lofty soul, and couldn't abear the 
corporation, She thought it low," said :Mr. 
Ranns. 
" Fifted her out, sir," was the simple speech 
accompanying the presentation of Lily. 
"Good lad, good lad," piped old Mr. Cutwig 
in a very shrill treble ph. Ranns might have 
been on the shady side of forty), "Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he'll be worth eighty t.housand pound, and 
011 the Comt of Assistants. Here's a new shilling 
from the .Mint, my dear." 
He pulled out of his waist.coat-pocket a very 
dazz1iug piecc of money, which, with a shaking 
hand, he gave to Lily. The child had some 
scruples as to accepting it, but, at a discreet 
sign from :Mr, Ranns, she took it and thanked 
him. 
"I came into this town nigh upon seventy 
, I year ago, b.v the Dover wagg-on, with one-and- 
fippence-halfpenny in my pocket," piped old l\Ir. 
Cutwig. "I slept 011 a hop-sack in the Borough 
mal.ket. :1\Ianya little makes a miekle. Honest.v 
is the best policy. Ask Ranns. He's a good 
lad, and has been with me, man and boy, over 
seven-and-twenty year. 1 always took care of 
my shop, and my shop always took care of 
me," 
Here the old gentleman's head began to wag 
more rapidly, and Lily noticed that he was 
holding his newspaper upside down. 
"He's breaking fast," :Mr, Ranns mentioned 
! I confidentially, as, the interview being over. he 
conducted Lily down stairs, "but he's as good 
I as gold. 'V onderC ul man of business in his 
I time, my dear. He'd get up at six o'clock and 
ship two tons of goods to the colonies before 
hreakfast, but he's a little out of date now, and 
when you come back from school you mustn't 
be surprised to see Hanns and Eldred over the 
door, late Cutwig and Co. Unless," he con- 
tinued in a contemplative under tone, "Ranns 
turus into Eldred, and Eldred into H.anns." 


I 
:'1 


It was four o'clock when they reached the 
shop again. Lily's outfit was quite completed, 
alld slle sat down meekly on bel' trunk, and 
waited for about half !in hour longer, when a 

r3.nd carriage came driving furiously to the 
door, and a powdered footman (there weæ two 
behind the carnage) descended and handed out 
Lily's protectress. The child S3.W the lady turn 
on the threshold as she entered and wa\ e her 
hand in token of farewell to an old gentlem::m 
in the carriage. He was a splendid gentleman, 
with a fringe of "hitc whisker round his face, 
and Lily somehow fancied that she had seen 
him before. 'Vas it at the Greenwich dilluer, 
yesterday? 
The handsome lady was radiant. Lily had 
never seen her look so good tempered. She 
was pleased with e\"erythilJg, and, to 31iss 
Eldred, was positively civil. 
lr. Ranns hauded 
her, with a low bow, the invoice for the child's 
outfit. The lady, just glancing at the sum 
total, instantly, and without question, disbursed 
the amount in crisp bank-notes. Then a hackney- 
coach was called, and the tmnk hoisted on to it, 
and Lily herself was lifted into the vehicle. 
The coach was just driving away, when 31r. 
Ranns. bearing a package which seemed to be a 
small canoe wrapped in brown paper, came rUll- 
ning to the coach door, 
" Beg pardon for the liberty, ma'am," he said
 
deferentially, "but would you allow this parcel 
to be put into t.he coach? :Miss Floris is such 
a dear little girl, and we forgot to take uff five 
per cellt discount for cash, It's only a Noah's 
ark, with Cut wig and Co.'s compliment.s." And 
Mr. Ranlls rail back again as hard as he could 
into Cut wig- and Co.'s premises: thus obviating 
the possibility of the lady indigllantIy declining 
the present, or launching the canoe bodily at Lis 
head. 
But the lady didn't decline it. She was in 
far too good a temper to do that. In fact, she 
condescended to tell Lily that it was kind, really 
ver.v kind, of the people in the shop; and she so 
smiled on her, and looked generally so splendid 
and so benignant. th3.t the child gazed upon her 
face with an admiring awe, as thougl1 she had 
been an animated rainbow. 
<<'Yhat do you think of that, little one?" she 
said in a triumphant voice, flashing before the 
child's eyes a great bracelet which encircled her 
wrist. and which blazed with diamonds. 'Vhen 
suddenly she descried something shining in Lily's 
hand. It was the new shilling from the .Mint. 
The child, blushing and stammering, explained 
that the nice old gentleman with the powdered 
head had given it her, and that she had at first 
hesitated to take it, but that the other gentleman 
had told her to take it. The lady was in great 
wrath, snatched the coin from her, and flung it 
out of the coach window. 
" I've a O'ood milld to throw the N oalt' s ark 
after it," sl
e cried, with a furious look. "You 
mean little wretch. :Ma foi. you beg-ill early to 
be a beg
ar. You h
ve thief's blood in yo
; 
He would take anytlnng, that. ba
c monste
'; 
and she went on scolding Lily, but III a ramblmg 
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incoherent manner, for full fh e minute;,. Her hattIe, or lose his nirrups, he stops in a mo- 
good temper "as all gonc. ment, and \\ aits for him; if he remain lying on 
Ð,v-and.hy they camc .to Thames-strept, "hieh the ground, he stoops Ins head, smell
 at him, 
was full, as it al\\ ays IS, of carts, and drays, and when he ascertain... that there is no hope of 
and harrels, ami sugar-loaves, and piles ot his remounting', nl.\kes his way hack to his troop, 
dried haddocks, and dirt, and damour. .And wedges himself in his place in the ranks, and 
thcre, at the cntrance to a narro\\ lane, stood !-Ìlares aften, anh in t he movements of the r(..,t. 
nn indi, idnal in a suit of oih.kin, who \\ as cry- 
lusie has an amaJ:ing influence upon him. If 
ing at the top of his voice, "The ];olong an air he suddenly struck up, you "ill s e thf' 
stèamf'r! 'l'he nolon
 steamer! This way to worn-out and mortally tircd horse raise his siek 
t11C ßolong steamer!" till he almost deafcned head, prick up his car:>, bccome animated, and 
Lilr. move hrisl.ly forward to the front. 
'i'here "as a porter waitin? by the sidc of this During a halt, or \\ hcn quartered for the 
indi,.idual, and he had a truck and some lug?age night, the cavalry di, ision stretched out on the 
on it. The luggage belonged to thc lady. The g-round, lies sleeping confu
edly together: a 
porter touched his cap, and assisted the coach- jumbled mass, which it ,'ould be impos
ible to 
lIIall to rt'II1O\'e Lil)'
 trunk to the truck, which disrntangle; lIIen and hor:>rs side h) :.ide, the 
he trundled down a steep passage and along a riller using his hor<:e as a pillo\\, 01' rolling him- 
"ooden picr, and so on board a ship, much self together be"ide it to shield himself from the 
largt'r than the str:\mer in \\hich Lil) had gone cold, the faithful creature seldom ehangiu
 tht: 
to Green" iell. The deck "as co, ered "ith position it has once taken. If it do so, it i
 \\ ith 
people, lu
gage, and merchandise. EH'rybody the greatest precaution; fir!>t it moves its head 
was running about. in the 1110::.t di
traeted and legs, cnllea\ouring gently to free itself; t hi n 
manner, nnd a great. hell kept dingdonging furi. it raises or tUl'llS itself, ery slowly and carefully, 
ously. Thcn a rope fell across Lily's feet and so as not to trample upon or disturb those \\ho 
hllrt her toes, and the steam began to make a surround it. [f the halt take place when the 
hideous noise, and the funnel began to ,omit ground is "et or frozen, the rider will gladly 
great mas
cs of black smoke, and the captain, force his horse to one sidc after it has lain do\\ Il 
\\ ho stood on a bridge above the deck, gavc a\\ hile, that he ma
 occupy its place, "hich by 
a numbcr of orders in a hoarsc voice, "hieh that timc is warm, if not dry. 
a dirty boy" ho stood below him repeated in a The most afl'ectionate rchtion::.hip subsists 

hrill onc. And then the wharf and the "are- between man and horst', as thc result of their 
houses beyond it, and the people upon it, all thus living' together. The animal secms to un- 
secmed to be moving away; hut it "as the derstand e,oerJtLing connccted \\ ith his rider; 
steamer ibelf, and its crew, and Lil
, who werc he knows his master's strp, his voice, hi:> pe- 
moving. culiar ways; J..no\\ s how to seek him out fl'Om 
She was on board the Harlequin steam-packet, among others; is a faithful, disinterested com- 
hound for Boulogne. The shore drifted away pan ion and friend to him, and has this ad, an- 
from her; the last sound she heard on ::.hore was tage ovcr many another good comradc :-tha f 
t hc ,oice of the porter, \\ ith whom thc lady had he docs not grow weary e, en of suffering for 
had a trifling dispute respecting payment, and him. 
who was shaking his fbt at her, and bawling' During the retreat from Dannevirke, a little 
(Jut: way beyond hted, a dragoon's horse fell; it::. 
" You call yourself a lady! You call yourself rider helped it to rise; it rubbed its head again
t 
a lady! Yah !" his shoulder, groaned, panted, then a
ain dropped 
do" n. Its shoes \\ ere gone. Therc" as a great 
cl'Owd, and the road was very slippery; the;;e 
I
 THE DAK ISH C..DIP. "ho marched in front making it still \\ orse for 
1 hose who came after. In the mean time, the 
M \
y interesting anecdotes are told of the dragoon managed to get his horse on its legs 
horses and do
s connected with thc Danish a second time, and they again "ent forward. 
army; and first ì. \\ ill speak of the horses; those Presently the animal neighed. "It is for her 
Mblc creatures which, during this" inter calll- supper 1 hat she is long-iug'," said 1 he soldier, 
paj
n, have suffered much, and accomplished in- "I know it \\ ell enougH; but suppcr-time is 
<:rt:dible exploits, and on which not only human long past. Lotte, dear," said he, addn "in!! I 
life, but all the "ar-material, depended during his horse, "
-ou must try and \\ ait till to-mor- 
t he retreat; the poor horses, \\ hieh h:n e sufl"eru! row." 

o patiently, "ithout receiving than}..::::, \\ arm At that inst ant a cart laden \\ it 11 bre ,d drO\.e 
woollen garments or hlankets, and ha.e maàc hy; the t.or:.e pu
hed fonard and smelt at the 
no complaints either of storc::.-man:wer::. or .un - cart. "lIo\\ gooJ and sensible Lotte i
," s..l:d 
Lody cl
e. 0 W t he soldier; "::.he kno\\ I) there is no food to be 
A c.avalr)- horse is quite as familiar with t.he had, so ::.he contents herself with smelling at the 
long h
t of varying trumpet sig'nals as the rider bread!" 
JlÍm
clf; he stops instantly ,,"ìlCn tIu' signal for \lmost immediately afterwards came up a 
}
aItl1lg IS sounded; passes from a walk to a trot, baP'P'a
e-" ag
on. 
1rou
 a trot to a gallop, "ithout requiring any " \\ bat have you got thcre?" asked Lotte's 
remmder from spur or rein. If his rider fall in master. 
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"Oats," answered thc dri\"er, 
"Can )01.1 gi\'c me a handful for a poor sick 
horse p" 
"Take it, my lad; it's paid for," said the 
drivcr. 
I...otte's master did not wait to have the per- 
mission repeated; but. possessed himself of a 
plump little bag which lay at thc top of the 
waggon, and rode on with his prize. . 
"See thou, now, "e have got sometlung to 
keep us alive, Lottc, my bcauty !" e),..claimed he 
to his half-dead horse, ,,'hen the command for 
the halt 'was given; "now, let us see what 
we'\"e got !" 
He opened the bag-it was full of coffee- 
beans. And, disappointed, he threw it, con- 
temptuously, into a ditch. 
Again the march was commenced; the troops 
hurried on still faster, for now t.he snow-storm, 
which prevailed in the carlier p:.trt of the night, 
had abated, and the day began to dawn; but 
the Austrians ,vere at theil" heels, and had 
already attacked the rear 'with a superior force. 
Ever and anon, a sharp sound was heard, which 
they knew to be a volley of thc enemy's mus- 
ketr.f. 
The poor horse slid out of the way, stopped, 
again groaned, shook its head, and fell to the 
ground. The dl'3goon stood, with the reins in 
his hand, and looked round for help. 
"On with you !" c1"ied an officer, whose troop 
,,-as impeded by the fallen horse. 
"She has strength for nothing more," said 
the soldier, with tears on his face. 
"Shove the horse into the ditch; and you, 
fall into rank." 
The soldier obeyed; but, when he had marched 
a little way, he stopped, and looked back. His 
faithful forsaken companion had raised her head, 
and neighed faintly after him. He ran back, 
patted his horse, and again taking the bridle in 
his hand, sat down by the side of t he ditch. 
He remained sitting there, talking gently in 
loving cheering accents to his fallen companion, 
as 10n o ' as the eye-\'. itncss who related this cir- 
cumst
nce had him in sight. 1Yhether he were 
taken prisoner, or whether his horse revived, 
is not known; probably, their fate 'was the same, 
let that be what it might. 
This sympathy for hm'ses is, pcrhaps, uncon- 
sciom,ly shown in many of the soldier's e),..pres- 
sions. A cavalry-officer, for inst ance, \\ hcn 
speaì,ing of an engagement, will say: ""\V e 
lost so many hcrs
s:" the riders ne\ er being 
spoken of. 
" Do ,vou mind my going' a\yay, sir, on a little 
business p" asked a 
oldier of a lieutenant. 
""There do you want to go p" ,,"Thy, you 
see, sir, I met Elise to-day as \
-2 came from 
outpost duty, and I want to run and have a 
look at her." "Elise, who is she P" "Goodness, 
don't you know, sir P" replied the man, amazed 
at the lieutenant's ignorance; "it's myoid 
mare that was wounded at l\lysunde. She is 
now got quite right again." . 
The soldiers in every campmgn have al\Ya
-s 
somc favourite occupation with ,,-Lich they 


whilc away their idle time. In the Crimea 
they cauglit bullfinches, which they tau",ht to 
whistle tunes. During the last Danish w
r, the 
soldiers manufactured little water-mills, which 
they set to work on every little stream and run- 
nel of water. 'The troops quartered on the 
coast, made little ships of old wooden shoes 
and bits of planks; p:.tinted them black, red, 
and yellow; and put an old man at the helm, 
made of a potato, two wooden pegs, and a paper 
hat. :By this, they meant to caricature the 
German navy. 
This year they have begun to train dog::!, but 
the time as yet has been short, and their occu- 
pations have been of so serious a character, that 
this amusement has not fully developed itself. 
Still, there is quite sufficient to show in what 
direction the popular taste inclines. One in- 
stance must sufIice, merely premising that one 
dog ,,"ill belong to several divisions of a regi- 
ment, the number of which is cut upon his back. 
fIe occupies the same quarters, and receives his 
supplies, in the same manner as his regiment 
does, He accompanies tLe regiment wherever it 
is ordered, both on the march and to the battle; 
meets tLe men at the alarm-post when the signal 
for marching out is given; cheerfully leaves 
t hc slluggest and most agreeable dog-quarters 
to go to the outposts; in short, is inseparably 
one wit.h the brave fellows whose number he 
bears. 
The dog about which I am particularly ill- 
tend ing to speak was called Raps. 1 say 1ms, 
hecause, unfortunately, he is now no more. 
Raps was a thin long-bodied dog, u
ly beyond 
measure, half cur, half poodle, always draggled 
and dirty, but always in a good temper. He 
had two rows of snow-white teeth, and two 
black, brilliant, faithful-looking eyes. For the 
rest, he was a genius, a Jack-of-all-trades, who 
did great credit to his teacher, a man of Copen- 
hagen, bv trade a shoemaker, by nature an ad- 
\'enturer,
 enelo\\ ed ,,'ith a closely-shom heal1 and 
a. pair of large brass earrings, but who had been 
raised by his merits to the post of under-corpo- 
ral. In quarter::!, Raps was nearly always with 
the under-corporal, but whether tue dog or the 
mall most sought each other's company is not 
quite a settled question. It is enough tha.t they 
spent their leisure hours together, the e\'1denee 
of which appeared on the person of Raps. The 
under-corporal disentangled his long matted hair, 
then cut it \vith many artistic flourishes, till at 
last Raps presented a most grotesque figure. In 
the process of his transformation, he had. 
t 
oue time small tufts of hair hanging oycr Ins 
eyes and jaws, along Lis back, and down his legs, 
until he resembled a creature set over w1th 
pricUe,,; then his head was cl?sely cropped and 
coloured hright green, the hall' from Ins back 
was cut off, and his mOllstaches were twisted up 
to his eyes; in short, there was no e
ld tc? the 
rich devices of the under-corporal. 
 or dId h.e 
neglect Raps's intellectual training, as 
ms e.v 1 - 
dent one day when Raps accompamed hnn wIth 
some reports to the captain. "Whcn the under- 
corporal entered the room, with his fingers to 
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I the ed"oe of hi. cap. the captain hurst into a loud 
1..lU
h. And no wonder, for in the doorway 
II behind him stood Haps on his hind Ie s, pre- 
cisely in the same position, \\ith his right fore- 
paw to his hcad. The do
, "ith his Lalf-cralY 
coift'nre and 
rotesqurl'y-cut hair, looked so 
genuin .Iv crmic that ('vcn his ma<;teT could not 
I h('h laughin
. Haps alone presen cd hi'l gr:n ity, 
I and remained standin
 stock-still, with his paw 
to hi'! he.ld, 
.. What sort of animal is that?" demanded 
the captain, 
I "It is a doO', sir, \\ hich is as "ise ftS a 
I mortal," replied th(' under-corporal. .. Ste r 
j j forward, !taps," said he, addressing his pupi , 
I "and show the captain "hat the Danes shall 
have." 
On this, R1pS, advancing- a few steps on his 
hind legs, pretended to be hu
ging and em- 
hraeing something, with the most comic deli::;ht. 
Th(' under-corporal on this cast a triumphant 
look at the captain, and continued to th(' 
dog, or And what shall the Austrians have?" As regards the retreat from D.mncvirk n , I 
Uap'! laid himself on the g\'Ound, stretched must, however, tell something \\ hich refers to 
out his fonr legs, and appeared stone dead. the men, and not to the lo\\er animal
; 
oll1e- 
Another glance, and a fresh question, "What, thing of th" strange visions '\\ hieh haunted 
then, sha)l the Prussialls ha\rc?" l!:.ps rose, these poor ])ani
h soldiers on their sorrowful re- 
showcd his teeth, and his contempt for the treat. The account 1 
ive is well authenticated. 
imagimry' l'russians by turning his tail upon I take it from the .Erik Bägh, merely premi- 
them. sing that these strange visions were 110t con- 
After these proofs of his scholar's clevernes!!, fined to a few individuals only, but tbat it was 
the corporal, having- tran.,actnd his business, t he few individuals only who "-ere exempt from 
took a step bad, \\ ard anll bowed; Raps, again them: 
standing on hÜ
 hind legs, did the same. And "I ha\"e scarcely indeed," says the" ritcr I 
so t he two '\\ ithdrew. qnote, "conv('r
C'd with a sin
le person \\ ho 
This intelligent and intC'resting animal was al- tool part in that unhappy rptre.it-.Ill of whom, 
\\ay'i prcsent "ith his re
iment, on drill or at it mu!>t be remembered, had previously been 
funer.lls; nc\'er trembled in d.mger, ncver !rave e),.,hau!>ted by want of rest, of uarmth, and of 
\\3.V in exertion, his whol" life was de\"ote
d to food- who llad not exp('rienced the same 
thè regiment which had ad
ptcd him. 'Vas it phenomenon. That, ho\\ever, which as- 
to an enga
ement or to the outpo"ts that they tonished me most, perhaps, \\ as the remarl- 
were going, he marched Of his O\\n accord hy the able analogy in the images presenting them- 
side of the first man in the left wing, silent and selves to men of totally dissimilar constitu- 
apparently immersed in thought, as if hc were tions, temperaments, and bodily and ment.ll 
well acquainted "ith the object of the expedi- d
velorm('nt. 
tion, He might then meet his de'\rest do
-friend, "'\, e all know that in delirium tremenfl, and 
hut he did not not ice him: or if he did, it was such disorders as are occasioned b) congestion 
with an air of such gravity as seemrd to say, of the blood to the brain, the mind of the 
"Thi., is no timc for barling or "ag
ing of unhappy suhject is gencrally haunted by l.lrgrr 
tails." or le-sser blael phantom!:>, flif's, beelj(., serpents, 
In the retrcat from Dannevirle, Raps lenpt rat!!, ehirnney-s\\ eep:>, and so fort h, up to gloomy 
up by the side of the dri\.er of a bread-cart. I funeral proc('ssions. One case is on record 
\\ ben some of the soldiers of hi!> regiment, worn wlwre a Swedish patient had so f,lr degenerated 
out hy fatigue and unable further to exert them- I as to behold nothing but a .isionar.v procession 
selves, crept to the side of the cart, Raps I of archbi!>hops! The C,lUse of this peculiar 
welcom('d them, and with e\frv demonstration phenomenon, however, is owing to purely me- 
of satisfaction saw them stowed in the straw, and I"hanical obscurations of 
ight. 
the cover closed o..er them; but if an) olher "But what can be the cause of the visions 
soldicf!:> sought the same shelter, he '\\ arned which appeared to the greater number of our 
them off with such furious determination that nom-out soldie
, and \\hich were g-enerally 
they found it best to leave him and his compa- of the same character: 113melv, interminable per- 
niong in undisturbed possession of their com- specti\"cs of splendid palaces and hous
 on 
fort able quarters. both sides of the road? I ha\c spoken to I 
One morninR Raps '\\ as on duty with hi" r('fri- officers and privates, nat ives of town.. and 
me'1t at the e\.treme outpo..ts, on the other bide country pla('e!l, and have learn(' I that the same 
of a wood before the rrrloulJr It had b('en cia 
 of \ision h.
 appean'd to all. In another II 
'I bit.terly cold through the night, with alternating respect I have a\..o found n remarkable c in- 
i 


rain and snow. The sly was lcadcn grey, and 
t hp facls of t he poor drenched soldiel 
 were the 
arne. J mm('diately before the hour of reli f a 
Pru
sian column came from behind the f('nc:.s 
below t hc lin of t he outposts, and began to fir
 
on the ]).mc After some time the enenlv's tire 
..1.lclened, the smoke cleared away, añd thl.. 
I>.me'l oeC'upied their former pc.,ition. nut 
e\ eral had been lilled; among others, the 
under-corporal with the brass {"arrin!;"!. ] )urin
 
t he attack, Rips had gone backwards and 
fOf\\ards, his tail in the air, facing the enemy 
,md b1rling furiously. N 0\\, how('vcl', \\ hen all 
was over, he was found l.ving silent on a snow- 
drift, a few stcps from the corporal, a pool of 
blood around him, makin
 it C\ ident tlhlt he, 
too, had been shot. The ne\\ s of his death 
!>pread nn universal sorrow throu
h the whole 
line. When the discharge from duty came, the 
men collected round the spot \"thf.re he had 
breathcd his last. 
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cidence in the generality of cases: lJam ely, 
that in spite of the night being pitch dark, the 
palaces and buildings were bright, as seen by 
the clearest moonlight, 
"Other visions luwe been of a still more 
fanciful character. 
"One man appeared to bc marching through 
incessant ranks of soldiers, who, with arms pre- 
sented, filled both sides of the way; another 
saw innumerable rows of white tents the whole 
length of the line; a third, a luxuriant summer 
landscape; a fourth, arcades of Oriental lamps ; 
a fifth, a complete illumination, with crackers, 
rockets, and fountains of fire, as far as the eye 
could reach. It was nearly always the same 
object which presented itsell
 repeated in endless 
variations, as a Fata-i\lorgana, and the object 
'" as seldom of a painful or disagreeable character. 
Of the latter class of illusion I have only heard 
one or two ingtances : 
"The first" as from an officer \\ ho was obliged 
to employ "hatever time he could spare from 
Se\Tre field service, in "riting and making cal- 
culations in figures. 'By degrees,' said he, 'as 
the day darkened, and distant objects became 
indistinct, the white sno\\ -covered plain rai::;ed 
itself perpendicularly on either hand, lile two 
immense sheets of paper, which \\ere ruled like 
the pages of an account-book, the posts of the 
telegraph representing the vertical, and the 
wires the horizontal, lines; and as I '"ent on be- 
coming ever closer and closer to each other, and 
at length crowded with namcs and figures, which 
in the fifth column, being all fractional, \\"ere 
enough to torment a man in the full use of his 
faculties to deaf h, much more a poor wretch 
who felt himself on the eve of losing his senses 
altogether,' 
"The other was from a private from Copen- 
hagen, who had beenunusuallyeÀposed to hunger, 
cold, and night duty, and who was barely able, 
by the extremest exertion of his wi1l, to drag 
himself along in the ranks: 
" '''That tormented me most,' hc said, 'was, 
that whichever ""ay I turned my eyes, 1 saw 
not.hing but great storehouses, from all the 
windows of which looked forth famished ware- 
housemen, making faces at me, and singing, 
"Ha, ha, ha! fia, ha, ha!" just as is sung in 
Orpheus. I heard this tune for more than four 
hours together, and though I talked to my com- 
rades it ,,-as all the same, still the terrible 
melody went on, lIa, ha, ha! Ha, lla, 1m! 
and the famished countenances made grimaces 
3t me, keeping time to the hideous tune, It 
was more thall mortal could bear.' 
"The effect of this excessive fatigue and 
anxiety was such, that many of the sufferers 
seemed nearly passing into mental aberration. 
There were some who temporarily lost their me- 
mory to that degree, that they neither knew 
whcnce they were coming nor whither they 
were going. There "ere officers 
vho were 
perfectly unable to state to what regiment they 
bclongeâ; and I have heard one of the bravest 
among them acknowledge that there was a Cer- 
tain half-hour, during which he was in despair, 


reeling, that in case of an attack, be should 
be as much at his wits' cnd as a drunkcn 
man. " 


FAR
IERS IN MUSLIN. 


CAN om' readers picture to themselves an 
Agricultural EÀhibition, at which the farmers 
are attired mainl)" in \\ hite muslin, with turbans 
instead of hats, and slippers instead of boots- 
the saià farmers, moreover, La\ ing b!ac1.. or 
brown faces, decorated perhaps with paint, and 
generally set off by earrings of gold and pre- 
cious stones, not to mention other rings wher- 
ever it is possible to place them-on the arms 
and t.he fingers, the an1.1es and toes? Such 
an anomaly may have bcen suggested at Ban- 
well, but it is only lately that it has found 
existencc in real life; and, even now, it may 
not be seen in this country. To behold it 
One must have been at Calcutta a few weeks 
ago, when a proceeding was enacted ,,'hich had 
been hitherto unparalleled in India, 
}'or the idea of this novel experiment, the local 
public are indebted, it appears, to I hp ðcellent 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the lIon. Cecil 
Beadon. It occurred to him, \ve are told, in 
the early part of last )car, that all Agricultural 
Exhibition, somewhat on the model of those 
held in England, \,"ould be of material benefit 
to the country, by improving t he breed of 
cattle, introducing a bettcr class of agricul- 
tural implements, and stimulating the tillers of 
the soil to grpater care concerning the quality 
of the produce brought to market. To carry 
out these objects the most effectual measures 
were taken. Local committees were appointed in 
every part of India, and announccments of the na- 
ture of the scheme wcre circulated in all the local 
languages. The Bengal g-overnment advanced 
a sufficient sum of money for prizes, '" hich were 
on a very liberal scale, and for the general 
expenses of the Exhibition: so there was no 
occasion to solicit subscriptions. But contribu- 
tions of objects to be exhibit cd were demanded 
f\"Om all sides, and the response \Vas satisfactory 
in the highest degree. By the end of the year, 
1 he collections were nearly completed. These, 
consisting of live stock, machinery, and pro- 
ùuce, were all properly classified, and placeâ in 
temporary buildings crccted on a large piece of 
grounù assigned for the purpose, And, on the 
15th of January, the EÀuibition was formally 
opened by Sir J olm Lawrence, who arrived out 
just in time for the cerrlHony. In honour of the 
occasion ,\ ere gathered together natives of each 
presidency and aU the provinces. :Many were 
tempted for the first time from their homes; Ra- 
jahs and K awabs, lanùowners and llI
rchants, 
equally stimulated by the double attraction of a 
tUJ)l{{s!w, and. its promise of practical resùlts. In 
the" saloon tent," where the Governor-General 
presided, was an array of notables, :!\ative and 
European, such as the City of Palaces has 
seldom seen; the gorgeous co!>tull1es of the 
K atives, and brilliant uniforms of the British 
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offif'f'rs, bein
 ùisphned the more conspicuously 
by contrast with the sombre eivili.m garb, which 
has a di:.t inction of its own, not only because it 
is in the minority, but because it is 
tiU asso- 
ciated with the highf'st positions and the lar
e
t 
fortunev in the country. The ladies, who were 
very liberally di:.pcrsed among' the company, 
\\cre an exhibition in thcmselvl's, and g.J.ve 
to French millinery an attrdction beyond the 
reach of martial accoutrements, the f roduets 
of Persian 100lUC;, thc gold work 0 Delhi, 
or t he precious stones of the Dekhan. It 
\\ as the tirst public occasion at which t he new 
Viceroy \\ a", present, and that it should have 
been one for the aùvanccment of 
riculture 
he declared to be' a sourc" of great sat isfaction 
to him. .l!'or, as he went on to observe', in a 
eountr
 lile J ndia, which is poor in comparison 
with its \ ast extent, and in \\ hieh the com- 
lIlercc is small in relation to the numbcrs and 
productive powers of the population, it is on 
the pro!{ress and success of agricultural ope- 
rations that national prosperity must largely 
depf'nd. It was impossible, he said, that the 
intercourse of various persons gathercd to- 
gether from all quarters to witness the display 
of the produce of many places and of illaehincry 
ealculatl'd to improve and stimulatc production, 
could fail to calise manifold benefits to arise in 
the future: especially when the experience thus 
I gained should be brought to bear upon future 
e"{hibitions in every part of thc empire. 
The movement thus happily begun, is, indeed, 
a fortunate one for India, where agriculture, 
ho\\ ever well understood in its rude form, is 
without any of the 
cientific and I )ractieal aids 
it receives in this country; but w lere the samc 
implements are in use, aud the same processes 
are employed, as in the eal'liest of recorded 
ages. That the experiment just made, has been 
attended with complete success is beyond a 
doubt; and the success is athibutable, in the first 
place, to the influence of government, as wisely 
directed by -'Ir. Beadoll, and in the second place 
to the railway. Without the tìrst, the Agricul- 
t ural Society, which co-operat
d in the object, 
coul,l have donc very little; and without the se- 
cond, even the influence of government would 
llLt\"c been of far less avail. The Natives, \\ho 
want governin
, and wait for the action of 
authority, "ou)d ha.vc responded but feebly 
to a private appeal, mistaking it, prohably, 
I for some plan for the encouragement of the 
"independent European JJ rather than them- 
seh'es; and without the railway, the want of 
I swift, ccrbin, and inexpensive communication, 
would have been an insuperable b:lr to success, 
: I 
 ot, however, that the e"{hibition is to be con- 
sidered in t he light of an eleemosynary aid. The 
'I gm"ernment advanced the funds ill the first in- 
I stance, but it "as intended that the payments 
made f.)r admission should renùer the movement 
self-supporting; and, in this respect, the object 
has been nearly accomplished, there being but 
a sma.ll balance of expenditure left for the go- 
'''ernment to defray. 
Of the material of the Exhibition we have at 
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present but a meawe account. Dl 
ripti\e 
reporting- does not Hourish in India, for the 
simple reason that dcscript ive reporters are 
not to be had, anti the editors of the journal! 
have lift Ie time to devote to such speci.ll 
work. W c 
ather, however, that the machiners, 
the most important and attractive f,'ature, way 
of a very satisfactory character. The steam 
ploughs, tile brick-makin
 machine, saw-mill, 
and 10ccJIllOtive, we arc told, were all e"{cellent of 
their kind, and attracted much attcntion: as well 
as smaller articlrs, such as -centrifugal pumps, 
and so fort h, \mong ot he'r novelties was an 
eight-horse pO\Hr engine and thrasl1Ín
 machin/', 
intended to bewildt'r the native mind by bcing 
set to work in aU its various deparhul'nts- 
separatin
 thf' grain from the straw, blowing 
away the chaff, and pouring out the clean pro- 
duct. A seed-cru!3hing and oil mill is ahm 
noticed as a magnificent machine. 'l'he number 
of models and tools is very great, and the show 
of cattle is said to be exceedin
ly good. In every 
department of the exhibition the Natives took an 
eager interest, and nothing could have been more 
plcasant than the entire proceedings, but for one 
little mishap. 
The Exhibition had been witnessed by all 
classes of the community save one. While every- 
bo,ly else disportcd among" the wonders ,,"hieb 
had been brought to
et hcr, the K ative ladies 
still remained caged birds, pining among- their 
halls and bowers, solitary though surrounded by 
cro"ds, ignorant though in the midst of in- 
telligence. Anybody who has tried to keep 
even a reasonable Britisb female at home when 
a sight was to be seen out of d()ors, can form 
some idea of the di1lìcnlty of the task in the 
case of these imperious Oriental beauties. But 
how to accommodate them? That was the ques- 
tion, 'rhey could not see without being seen, if 
they appeared in thc crowd; that was clear; and 
to make them a part of the E,;:hibition was a thing 
not to be thought of. It was at last decided to 

ive them a private view-by night. Fortunately 
there was a full moon, which in the East makes 
night nearly as bright as day for practical pur- 
poses, and a great deal more romantic. .Ac- 
cordingly, it was ordered on behalf of the 
beebiea, burl"tl and choir -that is to say, the 
ladies, greater or less, as the case may be-that 
the g-rounds should be kept open until midni!;ht 
on a particular evcning, all male kind bell1g 
rigorously e"{cluded after sunset, with the ex- 
ception of a few Coolies necessarily in attf'nd. 
ance, whom it "as oblig-ing-Iy agreed to consider 
non-nistent for the occasion. A number of in- 
fluential Nativcs plerl
ed themselves that their 
establishments should duly attend, and it \Vas 
helieved that the appeal would be generally re. 
sponded to. In order to make things as ple'a
ant 
as possible, the wives of some of the high Euro- 
pean ot1ìeials volunteered to receive their N.ltive 
sisters, and act as hostessl's. The night came, 
and the )Iussulman and llillrloo ladies came. 
They were dclig-hted \\ ith everything they saw. 
and all passed òtT as pleasantly as possible. 
Kext morning all Calcutta-that is to say, the 
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European portion of the comlHul1ity-coTIg-ratu- 
lated ÏtSt1f upon the triumph which had been 
achie\'",d in the breaking' down of tùe old barrier 
of Native e"\.clusivenes5, from which the hap- 
piest result s were augured. 1\" obody had a doubt 
that gat herings of the "ind would hring about 
a st ate of t hin
s interferin!! considerably \\ ith 
tLe lJllrr1{{h-t hat is to say, t he curtain, the 
Sj mbol of seclusion. Already, indeed, said 
solemn talkers, the cOllUllunity of interest 
brou
ht about by the material progress of 
1 he count ry, promises to create a new state 
of societv, in which 
I ussulman and Hindoo 
women c.annot retain their old degraded con- 
è.ition; and this is the more evident when \\e 
consider the development of education, which 
\\ ill tind the ne>..t female generation a p"eat 
deal too well fitted for society to be easily kept 
out of it. 
But a whisper got afloat that thc N at ive 
ladies who attended the Exhibition ,,,ere not 
generally of the high clm;5 5upposed; and the 
suspicion was confirmed by a Native journal, 
"hich loudly denounced the Î11110\ ation. K 0 
:K ath'e gentleman, said the "riter, could allow 
the inmates of his Zenana to appear in a place 
even so partially pubiic without dishonour to 
himself; and no Native lady could so appear 
wit hout loss of her dignity and modesty. His 
only source of satisfaction, he proceeded to say, 
,,'as, that this reproach had been incurred only 
in very rare cases; the great m
jority present 
having- been not only of the lowest social gradf', 
but eve 11 the larger number of those of the worst 
class, infamously separated fl'om society, That 
this statement was in the main true there seems 
no reason to doubt, and what explanation will be 
offered by the Native gentlemen who suggested 
the concession remains to be seen. Perhaps 
they wcrc uuwilling agents in the matter-had 
promised more than they could pcrfonn-anù 
not bcing able to procnre the attendance of the 
right ladies, had allowed the wrong ladies to 
take their places, in order to avoid giving offence. 
But tIús is certain, that European society COll- 
siders itself to have been insulted by Kative 
society, and that a breach has been made be- 
tween the two which, at the present time es- 
pecially, is greatly to bc deplored. Of the 
fecling which has tlms arisen, the first sign was 
the exclusion of all Native gentlemen from Sir 
John Lawrence's first great entertainment at 
Government House-an unexampled measure, 
"hich could have heen forced upon a statesman 
like SirJolm only by very serious considerations. 
That a better understauding "ill be re-esta- 
blished lllay be anticipated; but it will not be 
just now; and it is plain from this little piece of 
experience that ,ve are not quite so near the an- 
11ihilation of Native prejudices as some sanguine 
persons suppose. 
The Agricultural Exhibition, however, re- 
mains a success as far as its intended. objects 
are concerned; and the example of TIellgal is 
being already followed in the Punjab and else- 
where. The material progrf'SS of the country, 
promoted by these means, must prepare the 


way for the 11101'1 important cnds in vicw, 
and education and timr mu t be I_eft to do the 
rest. 


THE EYES OF :\IAH:\IÜD. 


SGLTAX l\IAH:lIÜD, son of Sabaktagin, 
Swept" ith hi., sceptre the hot sands of Zin, 
Spread forth hi;; mantle oyer Palestine, 
And made the carpet of his glory shine 
From Cufah to Cashmere; and, in his pride, 
Said, "All these lands are mine:' 


At l!Lst he died. 


Then his sons laid him, with exceeding state, 
In a deep tomb. Upon the granite gate 
Outside, the) graved in gold his titles all, 
And all the names of hingdoms in bis tlll'.ll!. 
And all his glory. AmI, beside his head 
They placed a bag of rice, a loaf of brpad, 
And water in a pitcher. This they did 
In order that. if God should please to bid 
His servant Death to let this sultan go, 
Because of his surpassing greatness, so 
He might not come back hungry. But he l
y 
In his high marùle coffin nigl1t and day 
Motionless, without majesty or will. 


Darkness sat down beside him, and was still. 


Afterwards, "hen a hundred years had roIl'd, 
A certain king, desiring to behold 
This famous sultan, gave command to unlock 
The granite gate of that sepulchral rod., 
And with a lamp went down into the tomb, 
And all his court. 


Out of the nether gloolU 
There rose a loathsome stench intolerable. 
Hard bv the marble coffin, on a sel 
Of mildew'd stone, the earthen pitcher stood. 
Untouched, un tasted. Rats, a ravenous brood, 
Had scattered all the rice, and gnaw'd the bread. 
All that was left upon thi" marble bed 
Of the great sultan, was a little heap 
Of yellow bones, and a dry shull, ",ith deep 
Eve-sockets, But in those eye-socket
, lo! 
T
vo Eving eyes were roIling to and fro, 
Now left, now right, with newr any rest. 


Then was the king amazed, and smote his breast, 
And called on God for grace. But not the less 
Those dismal eyes, \\ ith dreadful restlessness 
Continuallv in their socket-holes 
RoIl'd righ"t and left, like pain'd and wicked souls. 
Then said the king, "CaB here an Aùid wise 
And ri
hteot1s, to rebuke those wicked eyes, 
That will not rest." 


And when the Abid came, 
The king said, " 0 wise Aùid, in the name 
Of the high God that judges quick and dead, 
Speak to those eyes." 


The Abid, trembling, said, 
., Eyes of Mahmüd, why is your rest denieù 
In death? "That seek ;ye here ?" 


The eyes replied, 
Still rolling in their withered sockets there, 
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" G Ill'Ø curse upon this darknes! \\'her, 0 when' 
Are my po:,,,e....ions? I'-or, with .it rc 
 c ndea\'our, 
Ever "e seek them, but can find them Ill.\er." 


YOCR 
10XEY A"KD lOUR LIFE. 


1\ OT many years ago, beiu
 t hcn \"oun
, nnlent, 
and confidin/;, with nothin
 to do, and aU thc 
wo"ld before me I receiVl'd a l(.tter from 'Ir. 
Harrison, a solicitor of my acquainta
c(', ofJ'cr- 
in
 mc a scat on the board of a new 1I1
uranc(' 
company. J had at that timC' a very cXolIted 
iJea of the importance of the office of dirertor, 
and felt highly complimcnted bv the 
nvifat.iOl.]. 
I immediately waited upon Mr. Hamson at 11I
 
officc, to thank him for his l..ind intentions, but 
at the same time to make him acquainted \\ if h 
circumstauces in my position \\ Licit I considcrcd 
inconsbtcnt witlI the dignity and re
ponsibilitv 
of a director of a public COmpdn}. 1 explained 
that I had, as yet, no profession and no standing 
in society, and, moreover, that I \\as minus tl1:1t 
gredt essential, money. 
".My dear sir," said .1[r. Harrisou, "these 
littJ... matters arc of no consequence whatever; 
a good name is aU that is reqUired in a director, 
and you have one-Ualph Abercrombie, Jt:sq., 
)L\., of Brasenose College, O\.ford. '\"hat 
could be hctted" 
"True," I said, U the name is a most honour- 
able one; but I understand that a director is 
required to take a large number of shares, and 
I e.mdidly tell you that I am not in a p05ition 
to-" 
co )[ale your mind casy 011 1 hat point, my 
dear ::.ir," said .Mr. Harrison; '-if necessary I 
will qualify you." 
" Lt's vcry lind of you, I'm sure," I said; 
"but I scarcely Jike-" 
"\[y deat' sir," said )lr. Harrison, antici- 
pating \\ hat I was going to say, "you need have 
no scruple about thc mattcr; the thing is done 
every day. I have qualificd scores of directors 
in my time. You know Lord Churclnnouse, 
Chairman of the !>aramount Life aud Firc?" 
I 
aill, of course; he was a \\ ell-kno\\ n public 
man. 
" E\.actly; a wcll-known public man, a repre- 

enbti\.e man in the insurauec world; but be- 
t \\ ecn you and me-and) ou will understand 
this is entirely masonic," said )[r. llarri::.on, 
laying his finger on his nose-" I qualili
d him, 
In fact, his lordship always malcs it a rule to 
hc qualified; and he's worth it, for be's one of 
the be
t dircctors going'. If there wcre only 
more days in the week, and more hours in the 
tIa), Lord Church mouse might be as rich as 
ltothschild, instead of hein
 as poor as Job." 
" How do you mean?" I asled. 
" Why, his lordship lives upon his dirfctor's 
fees; the more boards hc attt:nds the more he 
gets. " 
I said I thought it rathCl' a shabb). way for a 
lord to gct his living. 
" 
habby! my dear sir," saiù 'lr. Harrison, 
elevating his c)cbrows. "ho\v c.w. )OU say 50? 


Did \ OU C\ er eon
ider wh t a dire a 
publiè comp
y ou
ht to be. 
I I 
{)U 
ha\ e not. I \\ ill tell you. III' OU,., It t) b,. a 
man of talent, of tact, of enerp-v, of h u. J 
hahits, shrewd, sa!;'acious, and, aho\ all, c Iltt.r- 
prisin!!. "e don't want a dolt with his pod.ets 
full of money, to sit at n board; \\ e wanl mart 
man, \\ ith his head full of brains. Tit I' 1hlic 
mal..e a 
reat mistake about this maUl r. 'fl.- 
think a director oug-ht to be simply a Ilh.ln of prü- 
pert
, and never retIect that the rcul dc'''ideratum 
i::. thc man of busines::.. Does .1 City firm choo · 
a manól!{er of its affairs on account o'f his" ealt h ? 
No; bùt because the persoll is "I'll qUdlifi d for 
the worl..; and a well qualified man in a (,itv 
house \\ill !!et from five hundred to a tllouMud 
a )car; w
le the director of a public cl)lJIl)dny 
is obliged to be content with a paltry fee 01 one 
or two 
Dcas for each attendance :tt the board. 

Iy de
r sir, if 1 h1.d my way, I \\ ould do 
au ay with the qualificat ion altogetlh..r, choose 
directors for their business qualitie::., and p.IY 
them handsome salaries." 
I admitted that his ar
ument had some force. 
" Yerv \\ ell," said )lr, Harrison; "on this 
principle I want you to be a director of the new 
company I am now projecting. You h:nengood 
name, )('u are a graduatc of an univer:.it\, and. 
abo, e all, you are a man of ener!!\ and sagacity, 
with a decided turn for busir1t.5s." 
I said I felt flattered. 
" Kot at all, my dear sir," said )lr. lIarrisol1, 
" I am merel,v doing yo
 justice. I lU1\ c o
sen ed 
vou. I think vou ,\' ill makc a good director; 
ùl1d, as I said bèfore, if necessary I "ill qualify 
you. The advanta
cs to your::.clf, I need sCdreely 
say, \\ ill be considerable; you \\ ill be introduced 
to publie men and publie life, you u ill 
et an 
insiO'ht into a most important branch ot hu:.i- 
nes
 and vou will be paid for your services," 
)1r. Harrison's representations \\ ere alto- 
gether so plausible, and I found so many worthy 
people who looled upon iusurauce speculat:on 
as perfectly legitimate, and so many more who 
cnvied me my good fortunc in being olfcred a 
director
Lip, that I consented to becoUle a mem- 
ber of the board of the ne\\' company. OIL in- 
timating my resolution to ..llr. llarrison, I re- 
ceived a summons to attend the fir::.t board 
meeting at that gentleman's office on the fol- 
10\\ ing Wednesda). I prc
ented I
) se!f a
 the 
appointed hour, and found .Mr.lIarnsoll s pnvate 
oHice cleared of many of the bools and papers 
which usually encumbered it, aud temporarily 
set out as a boald-room, "ith a long table 
eovered with a green cloth, Ualf a dozen hea \ y 
mahogany chairs, and as mauy \ irgin blotting- 
pads, reguldrly rangcd on the table oppositc the 
chairs. .Mr. Harrison entered almo:.t imme- 
diately, accompanicd by three RentieUlcu, to 
whom he introduced n)e with much elabor.ltioo. 
and a great flourish of our names aud titular 
distinctions, repeating them twice over, and 
d\Velliu
 with marked empha
is on !I[r. R1.1pb 
Abereromhy, 
I.A., of Brasenose Colle
, Ux- 
ford. I fouud that thc gentlemcn with ",hom 
I \\<lS about to be assoeitlted ou the board 
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of .the Hew company were Captain Barlow, a 
"late-headed, retired naval officer; Colonel 
Buncombe, a big, burly, military personage, with 
a bullet head, a hull neck, and a voice like 
thunder; and 
ll-. Beasley, a thin, melancholy- 
looking man, with spi1.y hair, who, as I after- 
wards learned, was a leather merchant in Ber- 
Illondsey. 
"N ow, gentlemen," said 
1r. Harrison, "we 
will, if you please, proceed to business, Colonel 
Buncombe, will you kindly take the chair? 
Have )ou any objection? None. But still, 
perhaps it ,,-ill be bet.ter to proceed in the regular 
manner. 1 beg to move t.hat Colonel Buncombe 
do take the chair. .Will anyone second that ?" 
Captain Barlow seconded it, and the motion was 
carried unanimously. Colonel Buncombe ac- 
cordingly took the chair. 
"Now, 
Ir. Chairman and gentlemen," said 
1\1r. Harrison, "perhaps you will allow me to 
introduce my nephew, who will act as secretary 
pro tem., and undertake the duties gratuitousl.y 
until the formation of the company, when you 
may see fit to appoint him permanently to the 
officc," There ,...as no objection to this, and 

Ir. Harrison's nephew was introduced. He was 
a very tall) oung man, with an elaborate head of 
hair, and so well dressed and complete in all his 
outward appointments as to suggest, either that 
he was independent and could afford to give his 
services gratuitously, or that he had unlimited 
credit and didn't pay his tailor. "\Ve now took 
our seats, and Mr. Harrison, placing himself at 
the right hand of the chairman, produced a fair 
sheet of foolscap, and laid it upon the table 
before him. 
"1\11'. Chairman and gentlemcn," said :Mr. 
Harrison, holding up the fail' sheet of paper, and 
placing his forefinger upon his brow, "this is 
our scheme at present." Mr, Harrison paused, 
as if he had made a joke and were waiting for the 
applause; but all that came was the dry remark 
of .Mr. Beasley, that there was nothing on it. 
" .l\Ir. Beasley," said 1\1r. Harrison, "you are 
quite right, there is llothing on it at present; 
but t here will be, sir, in time-in time, You 
are doubtless aware, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
had great experience in these matters, and that 
I have brought out many companies, all of 
which have succeeded, and are now in a flourish- 
ing condition-in a flourishing condition," Mr, 
Harrison always repeated a triumphant climax. 
"But, sir," he continued, "they have all begun 
with this-with a fair sheet of paper. I like to 
call the attention of my directors to the fact as 
an illustration of what great results from little 
causes spring'. vVe begin with this blank sheet 
of paper; we write upon it the name of the 
company, the amolUlt of th
 capital, the names 
of the officers, and the objects. "\Ve proceed 
from this to issue the prospectus, to draw up 
and settle the deed, to obtain signatures for 
t.wo-thirds of t he capital in accordance with 
the Act of Parliament, and finally to obtain a 
certificate of incorporation. Then we are a 
company, and may proceed to business. This 
..heet of paper, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is 


II 


the seed, the i,!corp
rat
d company, the full- 
gro\\n tree, wlncI1 w111 III due time strike its 
roots deep into the earth and ovcrshadow the 
land with its luxuriant branches. Now sir it 
would have been very easy for me to have' pla
ed 
before you a scheme already cut and dried, to 
have brought you together, so to speak, rounù a 
tree of considerable growth; but that is not my 
system. I do not like to prejudice my directors;' 
-he always called us his directors-" in .'illY 
way. :My plan is to let them judge for them- 
selves, and have the ,,-hole conduct of their own 
affairs, ab initio-ab initio." He repeated the 
Lati
l, and emphasised 
t by placing his finger 
on Ins n
se. " I, therefore, only desire to say, 
.Mr, ChaIrman and gentlemen, that there is a. 
".ant to be supplied, t.hat there is an ample field 
for a new life insurance company conducted 011 
sound principles-on sound principles, you will 
understand-and that the present time is highly 
favourable for going before the public with a 
new scheme. Sir, it is proved by statistics that 
only a very small per-centage of the population 
is insured, and that there are many quarters of 
this favoured land where the blessinO's of in- 
surance have never even been heard òr; where 
the .light of the glorious system of providence 
agalllst death and fire, founded UpOIl mathe- 
matical principles about which there can be no 
dispute, has never penetrated. Thereforc, sir, 
anyone who, at the present time, founds a new 
insurance association, and conducts it upon 
sound principles, may be regarded as a benefactor 
of his species. Let us begin, then, with the 
admitted fact that a new company is a great 
want. "\Ve are met here to take the prelimi- 
nary steps towards supplying that want. That, 
I believe, is so ?" 
Colonel Buncomhe nodded assent, and Cap- 
tain Barlow said, "Yes, yes," with the air of a 
man fully prepared to agree to anything and 
everything. " V cry well, then," continued 
1r. 
Harrison; "the first thing is the name. Shake- 
speare says, what's ill a name? Now, I can tcll 
you, :Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal in a 
name, especially in the name of an insurance 
company. What you want is something that 
will sound familiar to the general ear, and at the 
same time express stabilit.y." 
l\Ir. Beasley suggested "The Rock." 
" A Hrv good title, my dear sir," said )1r. 
Harrison;' "but, unfortunately for us, there is 
alread.y a very ex.cellent association of that 
name." 
Captain Barlow suggested "The Impreg- 
nable." 
"Most admirable," said 
1r. Harrison, "and 
fitly expressing the character of the associatioll 
we are about to found; but there, I regret to 
say, we are also anticipated." 
Various other names were su
gested, all ex- 
pressing a firm basis and an unassailable posi- 
tion; but Mr. Harrison's intimate knowledge 
of the Insurance world enabled him to inform 
us that they were all in use. It is true that the 
last result of :Mr. Beasley's excogitation, "The 
Gibraltar," had not been appropriated, but, 
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t hou
h f''tpre"..ing aU the impregnahilit y that 
could be de ired in :L word. it \\ as cOll!lidered to 
he rather far-fetched. In order to expedite our 
dclibtr,.tiol1" on this important point, the In- 
i surancc Directorv'\as sent for; when, on look- 
I in
 over the alpllabetical list, we found th,ü 
almo
t every desirable nRme hall already been 
: ' used. 
er In this difficult>.," 
..id 
[r. Harrison, 
H there is a \"crv 
oöd rule to be 
uidcd hy. 
TJct our name, ,,=hàtcvcr it may bp, begin with 
the letter .\; for then we shall have the ad- 
'anta
c of appf'aring in the first rank of the 
published list of companies. That, I can tcll 
you, from long e"<pcnencr. is a mattf'1" of con- 
siderable importance. If we can stand at the 
verv head of the list, so much the better. Let 
mf' 
 see "hat is the first company in the list. 
.\h. the Albert! Can any gcntleman su
gcst 
a lIame that. will stand befure the \Ibert?" 
)1r. Bcasley sug
cstcd the" Acorn." 
H Good, \'ery good," said 
1r. Harrison; "the 
.\corn, the seed of thc oa\.., the germ of those 
wooden walls which ha\ e so long guarde(l our 

hores from the foot of tl:e inmder; an emblem 
of security, no doubt; but thcre is, I think, a 
want of dc\ elopment about it." 

[r. Beasley \\as good enough to coincide: 
"there \\ as a want of de,'elopment about it." 

[r. Bosher. the secretary pro tcm., in an un- 

uarded moment. suggested" The Accommoda- 
tiou." but withdrcw it at oncc, and sf'emed to bc 
"orry he had spoken. The colonel t hen, wildly. 
advanced the merits of H Abecedariall," but that, 
thou!rh admitted to stand second to none in an 
alphàbetical point of view, was also, on calm 
reflection. rejccted. At this period of extreme 
embarrassmcnt, .Mr. Harrison laid his fin
er 
emphat ically on his nose, and exclaimed, "The 
I I \damant." "
e all, with one assenting and 
delighted ,'oicc. repeated "The Adamant." 
.. The \damant is your title against the world," 

aid 
lr, Harrison. We admitted it, and. 
lr. 
Harrison took a pen and wrote, at the head of 
the blank sheet of foolscap. "TilE .c\.n.uL\XT." 
.. !\ow, -'fr. Chairman ,md gentlemen." he 

ontinued. :' having once made a beginning. it 
IS compar,ltn-ely easy to go on. We come next 
to the capital. llow much shall it be 
 If you 
will allow me to advise, I would say not lcss than 
one million sterling. Have you any object ion to 
one million sterling?" 'Ve had no objection, 
and 
lr. Harrison wrotc. "Capital one million 
s te rl i n g," 
j "The next t hin
," said :\lr. Harrison. "is 
: the prospectus. l\O\v, sir, I have no dcsire to 
dictate to my directors, or to intcrfere with 
I theil' legitimate fuuctions; at the same time you 
"ill, pel haps, permit me to submit for your con- 
I' sideration the draft of a pros1)cctus \\ hich I ha\ e 
alrca
y prepared." Leave being granted, )[1', 
I Hamson procceded to read his dralt. It was a 
II 1II0st flowery production, recommcnding the 
II \d:mlant (the name of which .\lr. Harrison 
filled in as he \\cnt on) to the notice of the 
public as an in
titution combining the utmost 
security with the most admlltageous and ea
y 


I 
I' 


terms for the shareholder::. and insure Tlu; 

reat success tbat Ind attended oth r officl.s 
which did not profess to offer such clllvant,.;- . 
was pointed out: the 011\ il
us infercnce bem'" 
t hat The \damant coulll nbt fail to provc mor
 
successful than any of them. The Adamant 
was specially designC'd to me"t the \\ant.. and 
requircments of the "orkin
 classe
, and, in 
conclusion, it \\as mf'ntioned that in anticipation 
of the great ami wide-spre.ld operations of the 
company. branches of Th(' .\.damant would be 
fortIn\ ith e
tablished in all the principal towns 
of the United I\.in
dol\l, at the Cape of Good 
Hope. and in \.u"trala.<.:ia. After recei\in
 
some verbal alterations, with a view to gram- 
mar, sU!r!rested by Ralph Abercromby. Es'l., 
.\1...\., of ßrasenose College. O\.ford, who was 
glad of an opportunity of sho"ing that he was 
not entirely ignorant of insurance matters. the 
pros r. ectus was adopted, and 
lr. Harrison tn- 
ump l:mtly announced that The Ad,uuant AS
IJ- 
rance .Association \\as formed, and had existence 
from that moment. 
"YtJU perccive. Mr. Chairman amI 
entlc- 
men." he said, "what this sheet of paper, "hich 
an hour ago was blank and not worth a half- 
penny. has now become. Here \\ e have the 
name of the company, its objects. a cdpital of 
one million sterlin
, and a hoard of director;) to 
carryon the business." 
Aftcr this we met regularly every .Wednesday 
to tale measures for briuging the company into 
operation. These measures were taken in due 
course, and they amounted to this: 
Ir. lhrri- 
son's nephew, )11'. Bosher, was appointcd secre- 
tary at a salary of tlm'e hundred pounds per 
annum; Colonel Buucombp's son was appointed 
accountant at one hundred and fifty r ounds a 
.Vcal' to begin with; the 10" cr part 0 C..ptain 
Barlow's housc. in a lcading thoroughfare, wa'i 
taken for offices at a rent of one hundred and 
twenty pounds (" hich I subsequently disco\ ercd 
enabled the captain to live rent free); a brother- 
in-law of )[r. Harrison's was appointed act uary; 
another relation was appointed superintendent of 
agents at a salary and commission; and an ar- 
rangement was entered into, whereby )1r. lb.r- 
rison was to be paid t" 0 thousand pounds as pro- 
moter when the company floated. .Further, )1r. 
II 1.rrison had obtained the consent of two gentle- 
men of distinction, the one a baronet and the 
othcr an admiral, to give their names as trustces 
-on the distinct uuder::.tauding-, howe\ cr, that 
t hey should have no responsibihty. FimHy. )11'. 
Ibrrisoll had achieved the great triumph of in- 
ducing Lord Churchmouse to join the board. 
Xothing now remained but to comply with the 
requirements of thc Act of Parliament. AU 
had !;one so smoothly hitherto, that I thoug-ht it 
would havc been the easiest matter imaginable 
to comply "ith the 
\ct of Parliament. 13ut 
that part of the busincss pro,.cd b.v no mcans so 
ea
y as I had supposed; for what the \ct of 
l)arliament required was. that two-third
 of the 
capital should be subscribed for, before the coo.- 
panv could be incorpurated and licenscd to c,m y 
on bu
in('ss, 
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"Gentlemen," said Mr. Harrison, "it is length. Mr. Beasley thought the sum rather a 
highl..... necessary that you should put your large sum. Mr. Harrison immediately put on an 
shoulders to the wheel and obtain share- injured look, and handed in his bill duly maùe 
holders," out, and appealed to Lord Churchmouse if five 
W c did put our shoulders to the wlleel, each hundred pounds, in addition to his fee as a pro- I 
in his own circle, but with very small success. moter, could be called excessive? Lord Church- 
Notwith
tanding the immense capital of The mouse said he had had great experience of 
Adamant, as set forth in the prospectus, anù such matters, and he had known the solicitor's 
the distinguished names of the trustees and hill to be double, and even treble that amount. I I I 
directors, our friends and the public were blindl) 
o far, then, fro
 considering the charge exces- 
indifferent to the advantages of becoming share- Slve, he thought It exceedingly moderate, .MI". 
holders iu the new association, and werc not to Beasley then appealed to :Mr. Harrison to let 
be induced to append their signatures to the his claim stand over, until the company should 
deed. In this emergency, Mr. Harrison came to be in a better position. 
Ir, Harrison protested 
tile rescue, and impressed us aU with a scnse 01 that the position of the company, considering 
his superior influence and experience by obtain- the short time it had been in existence, was un- 
ing the required signatures in the course of a paralleled, and that it would be nothing short of 
few daJs. 1\11'. Harrison's peculiar eloquence base ingratitude to refuse him the just reward 
and powers of pel'suasion had more force than of his labours. I was strongly disposed to take 
the million of capital and all our influential Mr. Beasley's view of the case; but as the chair- 
names put together. At his solicitation, a man, Lord Churchmouse, and Captain Barlow, 
stationer, two printers, an upholsterer, a bwlder, were inclined to support :Mr, Harrison, we were 
and an advertising agent, all signed t.heir na!nes obliged to give way, and the claim was allowed, 
for a hundred shares each: on the understa.ndmg, and a cheque given for the' amount there and 
as I subsequently learned, that they were to be then. Cheques were also voted to Captain Bar- 
employed by the company, and that the price of low for the rent of his premises, and to the 
thcir shares should be put against their ac- secretary, the accountant, and the others, in 
counts. The Act of Parliament was complied respect of their salaries. 
,yith, the corporate seal was brought to the office \f e did not have so much of :Mr. Harrison's 
in a mahogany box, and The Adamant .Assurance company after this; but, uuder the energetic 
Association began business. management of Mr. Bosher, proposals con- 
Our secretary, Ur. Bosher, seemed to be a tinued to pour in rapidly, and we appeared to 
most active and energetic officer, He was con- be prospering greatly. One day, however, when 
stantly stirring up the agents, and almost eyery some rather heavy cheques had been voted for 
board-day he had from thirty to forty proposals printing, advertising, and stationery, Mr. 
of insurance to lay before us. And we appeared Beasley rose to ask a question. He wanted 
to be extremely fortunate in the nature of the to know more precisely what was the ex.act 
business offered to us. All the lives, on e},.- position of the company? Mr. Bosher assured 
amination by our medical officers, were found to him that it ,vas in a most flourishing condition; 
bc good, first-class in fact, and consequently we that a great portion of the capital had been 
had nothing to do but accept the proposals and taken up; that the policies of the company 
grant the policies. \Ve, the directors, endea- amounted to considerably more than a hundred 
yom'ed to second the efforts of the secretary bj thousand pounds; and that the income was 
canvassing our own connexious. ". e insured rapidly increasing. Lord Churchmouse thought 
our own lives, and induced all within the sphere the statement most satisfactory j but :Mr. 
of our influence to insure their lives, I, for my Beasley was not so easily assured. He wanted 
part, brought up an uncle, two college chums to know what were the actual monetary re- 
just beginning life, my tailor, a tobacconist, and sources of the company P "In fact," said Mr. 
a livery-stable keeper, all of whom insured for a Beasley, "I want to know how much we have 
hundred, just to oblige me. 1Ve were getting on to our account P" :Mr. Bosher replied that, at 
like a house on fire. One day, :Mr. Bosher an- a rough guess, he thought about ten thousand 
nounced that the amount insured in The Ada. pounds. Would Mr. Bosher have any objec- 
mant "as close upon a hundred thousand tion to produce the bank-book? 
Ir, Bosher 
pounds. .We sent for two bottles of sherry 011 evidently had some slight objection, 
or he 
the strength of it, and, aftcr the board, sat round turned rather red in the face, and hesitated. 
thc íÌre and discussed the sherry and our bril- 111'. Beasley, however, insisted, and the book 
liant prospects. Everything looked bright and was proùuced; and, on examination, it was 
promising; our policies were accumulating at a found that. our account amounted t.o exactly 
rapid rate; and our shares, though they did not fifteen hundred pounds. Ur. Bosher hurried to 
appear to go off very quickly, were quoted at explain that many of the shareholders had not 
two and a half premium. At the very next yet paid their deposits, but that they were 
board meeting, 
lr, Harrison asked for lJÏs bill good and true men, and might be depended on; 
of costs, including his promoter's fee, amounting and that a large amount of the premiums were 
in all to two thousand five hundred pounds. still in the hauds of the agents, who were also 
When the chairman read out the entry from the good aud true men, and would all pay up in 
agenda-book, there was a dead pause for a few due course. 
minutes. It was Mr. Beasley who spoke at ( " Well," said )11', Beasley, "it appears to 
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m that Wt; are sitting on a b:\rrcl of gun- 
pu\\ der." 
· .My de,r Mr. Benslcv," said Lord Church- 
mouse, ' you must real)y c"teusl" me if 1 say 
that )on have had very little experience of 
thc"le mat terse There is no dau!::cr, I a
sur' 
you, in 'Iitting on a ùarrd of gunpoYtder, if 
tt-ere is no fire in the vicinity. ] assure \OU, 
sir, I baH. sat upon many barrels of 
un- 
pO\\del', aud not one of them has ever exploded 
"et." 
. "But suppose one or !no deaths were to 
occur among our policy-holders," said 'k 
Beasley. 
· A mo,t unlikely thing," said Lord Church- 
mousf' "Our lives are nil fir'5t-class, and" (. 
ha\ e bc"'n in operat ion a \ cry 
hort time; no- 
body has had time to die, m
 dear sir. I am 
8ure our actuary will bear me out in "hat I 
sa
, that thcre is an ascertained rule in these 
mat ters." 
'rhc actuary bore his lord
hip out in what he 
s-.id-there 1&(/8 an ascertained rule in these 
mntter
J and it would be contrary to that rule 
for any of our policy-holders to die for some 
considerable time. And his lordship, to re- 
a sure 
lr. Beasley, told several pleasant stories 
I of insurancc companies that had tided over diffi- 
culties in a most remarlable manner. Onr in 
particular, of which he had some lnowledge, 
tho\1
h 11(' had never been personally connccted 
with it, bad lived for the first \C,lr of its e"{- 
istence by orderin
 suites of fui'niture for the 
offiec and selling t hem us soon as they came in. 
IIis lordship had no hesitation in saying that 
that "..l:i a swindle; but the office floated at last, 
and was now one of the most solid and rc!opect- 
able companies in London. Mr. Beasley wa
 
silenced, but not satisfied. He expressed to me 
in prif'ate, 
rcat uneasiness at the position of the 
company, and the heavy responsibility which 
r('''jted on us. \r e both talked of resigning; but. 
on due consideration, it appeared to us to 
be our duty to stick to the ship, and do our 
best to prevcnt her from sinling. lIr. BosLer 
bec,lmc more assurin
 evcry week, and one 
board-day he met us in high exultation, and 
\..itll a smile of triumph on his face. ":Mr, 
Ch.\irman and gentlemen," he said, "I ha\e to 
con 7 ratuhte YOU; aile of our policy.holders is 
dealt." )[r. Beasley turned quite pale. 
" .Mr. .B03her," he sald, " this is not a subject 
for inling." 
" 
Iy dear sir," said )[r. Bosher, "I had not 
the 
li
htcst intention to joke: but really this 
is the best thing that could have happened" to us 
at the preacnt moment. The deceased Mr. Wil- 
L.ins's policy is only for a hundred pounds; we 
shall pay at once, and that \\ ill encourage the 
others. lou will Sl'e, we shall ha\ c a rush of 
husiness from :lIr. Wilkins's Ilcichbourhood illl- 
I meùiately. Our 
reatest dr..1\\ bacL. hit hCI to, h
 
been, t hat we have had no deat lis alllOlW our 
policy-holders." Lord Churchmouse ell(ì
rsed 
all Mr.llo
her said, in the most cheerful manner 
and t hc cheque for the f,unily of the deceased 

lr. \\ ilkin.!! was dcspatched at the earliest mo- 


ment. What might havf' he n 1h . efT. t f t ^t 
prompt payment upon 
r. " ill ins'., III': hb .Ir. 
hood we were not permitted to know. At the 
very next hoard-me('ting )Ir. Bosher had to an- 
1I0unc' the de..1t.h of 
r. Jopling, wh') \\ ,is 
in:)ured \\ith u... for OlH' thousand pounds. 
Ir. 
llObL.cr was not exultant now. The dl:posits on 
the cd.pital had not yet been paid, the accounts 
in t h(' hands of thc agents st ilJ remained out, 
and \\ e had little more than a thousand pounds 
ill the ban
, Lord Churchmouse prop():)cd th,lt 
we should at once male a call upon t he 
har(.- 
ho]ders; but this was opposed hy 
Ir. n'Jsher, 
on the ground that it would teud to shake thf' 
confidencc of the marL.et, and int('rfere wit h the 
progre s of business. )Ir. Beasley then pro- 
posed that each of the directors should put down 
tn 0 hundred pounds to meet the emerg"ncy, 
and that steps should he immedi..1tcly taken to 
transfer th(' business. Lord Clmrehmou"e ob- 
jected. He did not see why the dir('d( :i 
should bear all the burdcn. ,\ e had the po\\er 
to make a eal], and would be perfcctly ju:.tified 
in e'tercisill
 it, .Mr. llal"rison, who had been 
sent for post-haste, arrÏ\'ed in the midst of our 
discussion, and calmed us with the assurance 
that t here was no occasion for alarm. 
""Mr. Chairman and f!entlemen," he said, 
"from information ",hich I ha\e just recei\ed, 
I find that this is a matter you may safely ]ea\ e 
in the hands of .vour solicitor." On being a
ked 
for an explanahon, 
Ir. Harrison informed us 
t hat he had learned on good aut hority that 
Jopling had made fal
e representations, and 
that, at the time he signed the deelarat.ion as to 
his he,llth, he \\as suffering from delirium 
tremens. 
" Gentlcmen," said Nr. Harrison, "my advice 
to 
ou is, dispute the claim." 
\Ve "ere all averse to this at fir!ot; but on 
receivin
 satisfactory primA. facie eviden('p that 
Jopling' had really deceived us, we placed the 
Jnntter in the hands of :Mr. Harrison. )Ir. 
Harrison disputed the claim, and the executors 
of Mr. Jopling immediately commenced an 
action against us. There were a great many 
prelimil1.lry legal sL.irmi!ohes, offering, at times, 
some hope of a compromise; but it came to a 
grand pit.ched battle at last, and The .Adamant 
A
uranee A.ssociation got the worst of it. It 
was not simply that the verdict "as against us 
\\ith heavy co
is, but the counsel for the C1.ceu- 
tors, in a telling speech, emered us with ridi- 
cule and seom, and even went the lengt h of 
stigmatising our company as a swindle. 1[r. 
.Beasley returned from the trial cr
ing liJ.e a 
child, deelaring t hat he was a ruined man, and 
cursing the day on which he had been induced 
to become a director of an insurance company, 
The e\ il tiding3 :spread fast. The very next 
morning the amalgamators were s'\\ arming about 
the doors of The Adamant, Jil,e sharks round a 
sinL.ing ship. .Bills fairly rained upon us, mo&t 
of them" ith threats of process if the amounts 
were not discharged fort h" ith. The Ad,mlaut 
\\ as panie-stricL('n. The secretary was tnL.en 
in satisfaction of a debt to his tailor, the diree- 
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tors were at their wits' eud, and within a week 
The Adamant "Was in Chancery, a candidate for 
I "indillg up. The Vice-Chancellor took his time 
m-er the proce
s; but he wound us up pretty 
tightly at last, Had each of the shareholders 
borne his fair share of the debts, it would not 
ba\ e pressed ,-ery severely upon :my one; but the 
great majority of them "Were men of straw, and 
the Vice-Chancellor does not trouble himself 
about phantoms. He came down upon those 
who bad means, or reputation, and the burden 
fell, very properl,\", upon the directors and cer- 
tain tradesmen who had signed their names for 
shares as a means of forwarding' their own busi- 
ness, Happily for the peace of mind of such of 
us as felt the responsibilit.y of our position, the 
policy-holders came to no harm, In the con- 
fusion of the break-up, a clerk borrowed the 
policy-book and transferred the business of The 
Adamant to anot her office, 


AN EASTER REVIVAL. 


A PLEASANT place, the Fcnchurch-street Rail- 
way Station, to a person who knows at which of 
the numerous pigeon-holes he should apply for 
his ticket, and who does not n1Înd running t.he 
chance of being sent to :MaI.gate when his des tina- 
tionis Kew. A pleasant place for a person without 
corns, who is, ,,"hat grooms say of horses, "well 
ribbed up," and ,,-hose sides are impervious to 
elbow pressure: who is complacent in the matter 
of being made the resting-pbce for bundles in 
white-spotted blue cotton pocket-handkerchiefs, 
who is undisturbed by squirted tobacco-juice, 
who likes the society of drunh.en sailors, Jew 
crimps, and a baby-bearing population guiltless 
of the wash-tub. It has its drawbacks, the 
II Fenclmrch-street Railway station, but, for that 
mattC", so has Pall :Mall. It was crammed last 
Easter Monday-so crammed that I had literally 
to fight my way up to the pay-place, above 
which was the inscription, "Tickets for the 
'V oodford line," and when I had reached the 
counter, after many manifestations of personal 
strength and activity, it was disappointing 
to receive a ticket for a llÍtherto unheard-of 
locality called R\rking, and to be severely told 
that I could not book to Woodford for twenty 
minutes. I retired for a quarter of an hour into 
the shadow of one of the pillars supporting the 
; I waiting-hall, and listened to f he dialogue of two 
old farmers who were patiently waitin
 their 
I turn. "A lot of 'em!" said one, a tall old man 
"With brown body-coat, knee-cords, and top-boots, 
having at his feet a trifle of luggage in the shape 
of a sack of corn, an old saddle, and a horse- 
collar. "A lot of 'em! all a pleasurin' ex- 
cursionin', I s'pose!" "Ah!" said the other, 
a wizen dirty-faced little fellow in a long drab 
great-coat re3.ching to his heels, "it were dif- 
ferent when we was young, warn't it, 
Iaister 
'Valker? It was all fairs then !" U Stattys !" 
said the first old boy, as though half in correc- 
tion; "there were -Waltham Statty, and I.Jeyton 
Statty, and Harpenden Statt
., and the gathering 
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of the beastes at Cheshunt, and that like!" And 
then t he two old fellows interehal]O'ed slluff-bo
es 
and shook their heads in silent la
lentation Over 
the decadence of the times, The twenty minutes 
wore away, the Barking people disappeared 
slowly, filtering one by one through the smallest 
crack of a half-opened òoor, and a stout police- 
man, shouting, "Now for the \V oodford line!" 
heralded us to the glories of martyrdom through 
the same mysterious outlet. 
What tõok me out of town last Ea
ter 
Monday? Not a search for fresh air; there 
was plenty of that in London, blowing very fre
h 
indeed, and rasping your nose, ears, and chin, 
and other uncovered portions of your anatomy, 
filling your eyes and mouth with sharp stingiu ó 
particles of dust, and cutting you to the very 
marrow, whenever you attempted to strike out 
across an open space. Not an intention to see 
the country, which was then blank furrow and 
bare stich, where ill a couple of months \\ ould 
be smiling crops and g-reenery; not with any 
view of taking pedestrian exercise, which I 
abominate; not to join in any volunteer evolu- 
tions; not to visit any friends; simply to see 
the "revival of the glorious Epping Hunt" 
which was advertised to take place at Buck- 
hurst Hill, and to witness the un carting of the 
deer before the Roebuck Inn. 
'Ve were not a '-ery sporting" lot" in the rail- 
way carriage into which I forced an easy way. 
There were convivialists in the third and second 
classes (dressed for the most part in rust.y black, 
carrying palpable stone-bottles, which lay 
against their breast-bones under their waist- 
coats, and only protruded theil' black-corked 
necks), who were going" to the Forest," and 
who must have enjoyed that umbrageous retreat 
on one of the bitterest days in :March; but we 
had no nonsense of that kind in my first-class 
bower. There was a very nice young man oppo- 
site me, in a long great-coat, a white era\" at , 
and spectacles, which were much disturbed in 
their fit by t he presence of a large mole exactly 
on the root of his nose between his eyebrows, 
upon which the glasses rode slantingly, 8llLl 
gave him a comic, not to say inebriated, look: 
a curate, apparently, by the way in which he 
talked of the schools, and the clubs, and the 
visitings, and the services, to the old lady whom 
he wa
 escorting; a clean, wholesome-looking 
old lady enough, but obviously not strong in 
conversation, as she said nothing' the whole 
journey but, with. a sigh of great admiration, 
" Ah! :Mr. Parkms!" and rubbed her bands 
slowly over a black and white basket, like a 
wicker draught-board. Then there were two 
City gentlemen, who had "left early," as they 
called it, and were going to make holiday ill 
digging their gardens, who, after languidly dis- 
cussing whether t he reduction in the Budget 
would be on insurance or income, waÅed ,,-arm 
in an argument 011 the right of way through 
Grunter's Grounds. And next to me there was 
a young lady, who, from the colour and texture 
of a bit of flesh between the end of her puce- 
coloured skeepskin glove and the top of her 
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"oll..cd cuff, I j udgcd to be in domestic scrt'ice, 
but \\ ho bad OIì a round hat with a whitc 
feather, a blacl silk clo.1k, a 
carlct petticoat, 
find a crinolin(', which litted her much in the 
sallie wav th.1t the .. Gr('{'n" fit
 Jacl.. on the 
fir:.t of 
[av. 1\ e dropped this young lady at 
SU'lresbrook, ,.. hcre she \\ as received by a youn
 
I man \\ ith a larg-er amount of chin than is usu.1l1y 
bf':.to\H'd 011 ònc illlli\ idual; the h\ 0 City mcn 
I !rot out at" oodford, \\ ith the Grunter's Grounds 
I qUt'')t ion still Lot in di&putc; and at llucL.hurst 
I Hill I left the cur.1te and thc old lady solc occu- 
pants of the c.lrriage. 
'1'here was no dllliculty in !Ì1111in
 the way to 
the sc{'nc of the sports, for the neig-hhourhood 
waS nli\e, and crowds \\ere ascendin
 thc hill. 

 ot HI'\" nice crO\.. ds either, rat her of the 

h\1np which is sccn toiling- up Sl..inncr-street 
on execut iOIl mornings, or \\ hich, on Easter 
::\[Oluh
s, fiftc('n years a
o, p
tronised ChalL. 
Iann }'air. Close-litting caps pulled do\\ 11 O\'cr 
the eH.S, \\ith hanL.s of hair curling out from 
underlleat h, no shirt collars, wi&ps of cotton 
lit ckcloths, 
reasy shiny clothes, thick boots, 
,md big sticks, charactensed the male \ isitors : 
\\ hile thc ladics ,..ere remarkably free ill their 
beha\iour. The resident populatiûn c\idently 
did not lile us; all the houses 'vcre tight 
cll!'ed, and the rcsidents glared at us hate- 
full\" out of their ,\indo\\s, and recrived ,..ith 
"'o
nflllloo1.s our dcri
ivc rcmar1.s. A prolific 
I iii i!!hbourhood, Bucl..hurst Hill, whither thc 
I mor.\l and cheerful doctrines of the late Mr. 
.Malthus have apparcntly not penetrated, as thcre 
".\& no \\ indow \\ ithout a babv, and I here were 
man\" \\ith three; a ncw nci
hbourhood, 'cry 
much stuccoed, and platc-glasscd, and 
able- 
ended, lil..e the outs1..irts 01 a sea-side \'rater- 
iUkPI.lcc; ,"cry ncw in its 8hops, wl
ere the 
baker combined corn-chandlery and life-assur- 
ance agency-the greengrocer had a small coal 
and "ood and col,e tendency-and \\ here you 
midlt be morally certain t hat under the 
" 8hddow of the chemist's bottles and plaster of 
Paris hor
e, lurkcd bad light-brown cigars. On 
.Duckhurst Hill one Jìr
t bec.uue a\\are of the 
8porting dement in the neighbourhood by the 
p1"e
cnce of those singular hpecimens of horse- 
tlesh "hich hitherto had been onlv as
ociated 
II in my mind with lIamr
tedd and '13laclheath, 
\\ retched wobt'gonc speei.JIIell
, \\ ith shaf!
Y 
(, . I:., brol..en luees, and a peculiar lac\..lu
tre- 
lIl
S of eye, and \\ hich got poundcd along at a 
great pace, ur
ed by t heir riders, who gene- 
ully sat upon their necks \\ ith curled lnees, 
aiLer the fashion of the mon1..eys in the circus 
:.tct't>le-chase. . 
"hen "e got to the top of the hill, "e 
cmerbed upon the main road, and joined the 
eomp..ny, who, posscssin
 their 0\\ 11 \ chicles, 
h.ld di::.dained the use of the rail\\ay. The most 
popul.1r COll\ e\ ancc 1 found to be that build 
of edrt \\ hich tales the name of " \\ hiteehapcl," 
frr.n the fashionable neighbourhood \\ here it 
1" most ill ,"ogue; but thcre ,.. crt' also many 
f, lur-whcded chaises, so crammed \\ ith occulJdnts 
Ii to merit tile appellation of .. cruclt
 -vall
," 


coustantlv besto\\ ed upon them bv the light- 
hearted iuob; there "ere pleasure-vans filled 
with men, women, and children; a fcw cabs, and 
a largc number of those low fl.l!. trucls, "hich 
look as if a drawer in a conchologi.-,t's cabinet 
had beeu cleared out, put upon \\ heels, and hud 
a shambling pony or depressed donley harne, "ed 
to it, and \\ hich, I believe, are technically I..no\\ n 
.IS .. flying bedsteads." 'l'he dw.t raised by these 
vehicles, and by a ,'cry large pedestrian cro\\ d, 
"as over\\hclming; the noi
e cau&ed b
 the 
traffic and by the shouting of the mally-headed 
\\as terrific; and the thought of an early lunch 
in some secluded corner of the ltoebucl (a tavern 
whence the hunt starts, and which has for many 
years enjoyed an excellent reputation), was my 
only source of comfort. A few minutes' walk 
broug-ht me to an ntemporised fair, \\ ith gin- 
gerbread stalls, nut-shooting targcts, and two 
or three e3le stands, with long funnels pro- 
jecting from them lil,e gigantic post-horns: 
which I found from their inscriptions \\ere, 
"Queen Victoria's own Rifle Gallery," "The 
llritish Volunteers' Hange-Defence not Defi- 
ance-Try a :::;hot;" aud beyond t his fair lay the 
Hoehucl, charmingly quaint, and clean, and 
gable-ended, and purple-fronted. 
The crowd round the door was rather thick, 
and it was \\ ith some difficulty that I edged my 
way over the threshold, and then I came upon a 
scene, "hat should have becn tbe space in front 
of the bar, a pa:>:>agc leading through into a railed 
court-yard joining upon the garden, some stair
 
leading to the upper rooms, and a side-room, the 
parlour of the place, were all completely choked 
\\ ith visitors. And such visitors! The London 
rough is tolerably well I..nown to me; I have 

een him in hi5 own peculiar territories in the 
neighbourhood of Drury-lane and ::Shadwell; J 
ha\'e met him at executions anù prize-fights; J 
have been in his company during the public 
illuminations; but I never saw such specimens 
as had taken indisputable possession of the Hoe- 
buck Inn, nor did I ever elsewhere hear such 
language. All agcs were represented here- 
the big burly rough with the receding forehead, 
the massive jaw, and the deep-set restless eye; 
and the old 
oung boy, the" gonoph," whose 
oaths "ere as full fla.. oured as those of the men, 
and, coming from such childi
h lips, sounded in- I 
finitely more terrible; brazen girls llaunting in 
twopenny finery; and battered women bearing 
\Veazcned children in their arms. Approach to the I ' 
bar-counter was only po
:.ible after determined 
and bri
k struggles, and louù and fierce \\ ere thc 
altercations as to the prices charged, and the at- 
tempts at evading- p'\\ mente I could not get out 
of the house by the door at which I had entered, II 
as the cro\\d behind was gradually forcing me 
forward, and I had made up m
 mind to allow 
myself to drift through "ith the mob, when I 
heard a cry of "Clear the road!" and, amid a great 
hhouting- and laughing, I saw a 
ang of some 
thirty rufii.ms iu line, each holding on to the 
collar of the man in front of him, mal..e a rush 
from the back door to the front, pushing aside 
or knocL.ing do\, u all \\ ho stood ill the wn
. 
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TIeing tall and t?lerably strong, I managed to 
get my back a
amst a wall, and to keep it there, 
while these Mohocks swept past; but the people 
round me were knocked over like ninepins. rrhis 
wave of humanity ebbed in due course, and car- 
ried me out with it into the garden, where I 
found a wretched brass band playing a polka, 
and some most atrocious-looking scoundrels gro- 
tesquely dancing in couples to the music. 
I got out through the garden to the stables, 
and thence round again to the front, where I 
found an access of company, all pretty much of 
the same stamp. I was pushing my way through 
them when I heard my name pronounced, and 
looking round saw an old acquaintance. Most 
Londoners know the appearance of the King of 
t he Cabmen: a sovereign whose throne is a Han- 
som driving-box, and whose crown is the curliest- 
brimmed of "down the road" hats. I have for 
many years enjoyed the privilege of this 
monarch's acquaintance, and have, in bygone 
days, been driven ùy him to the Derby, when 
he has shown a capital appreciation in the 
matter of dry sherry as a preferable drink to 
sweet champagne, and once confidentially in- 
formed me - in reference to his declining a 
remnant of raised pie - that "all the patties 
in the world was nothing to a cold knuckle 
of lamb." The monarch couldn't quite make 
out my presence on Buckhurst Hill (he was 
evidently there as a patron of the sport), but 
he struck his nose with his forefinger, and 
said mysteriously, "Lookin' after 'em, sir?" 
I nodded, and said "Yes," upon which he winked 
affably, declared, without reference to an.\"- 
thing in particular, that" he wasn't licked yet, 
and wouldn't be for ten year," and made his 
way in the direction of the tap. 
The aspect of the day now settled down into a 
sbte-coloured gloom, and a bitter east wind came 
driving over the exposed space in front of the 
Roebuck where the crowd stood, Hitherto 
there had not been the slightest si
n of any 
start, but now some half-dozen roughish men 
on long-haired cobs, ill-built clumsy creatures, 
without the ghost of a leap in any of them, ",ere 
moving hither and thither; and in the course of 
half an hour the old huntsman, mounted on a 
wretched chesnut screw, blowing a straight 
bu
le, and followed by four couple and a 
half of harriers, made his way through the 
crowd and entered the inn-yard. After another 
half-hour, we had another excitement in the 
arrival of a tax-cart containing something which 
looked like the top of a tester-bed in a ser- 
vant's attic, but under which was reported to 
be the stag; and the delight of the populace 
manifested itself in short jumps and attempted 
peepings under the mystcnous cover. Then we 
flag
ed again, and the mob, left to itself, had to 
fall back on its own practical humour, and de- 
ri\ ed great delight from the proceedings of a 
drunken person in a tall hat, who butted all his 
neighbours in the stomach-and from 
 game. at 
foot - ball which had t he ad vantage of emblmg 
the players to knock down e\"erybody, men, 
women, and children, near to whom the ball was 


kicked. At lcngth even these delights bcgan to 
pall; the start had been advertised for two 
o'clock; it \\as already three; and discontent 
was becoming general, when a genius hit upon 
the notion of setting fire to the lovely bright 
yellow furze ,Üt h which the heath wa
 co\"ered, 
and which was just coming into blossom. 
o 
sooner thought of, than accomplished! Not in 
one place but. in half a dozen; smoke rose, crack- 
lin
 was heard, :lnd in a few minutes in place of the 
pretty flower was a charred and blackcned heap. 
This was a tremendous success, and the mob, 
though half stifled by the smoke and half singed 
by the flame \\ hich leapt fiercely from bush to 
bush under the influence of the wind, and roared 
and crackled lustily, remained thoroughly de- 
lighted, until the crowd of mounted sportsmen 
had much increased, and the deer-containing cart 
was seen to be on the move. 
Bumping and jolting over the ru!!ged ground, 
the cart was brought to the bottom of a small hill, 
and shouts arose that a space should be cleared 
into which the deer could be uncarted. But this 
phase of your British public does not like a clear 
space; it likes to be close to what it wants to 
see; and the consequence was that the crowd 
clustered round within four feet of the cart, 
and steadfastly refused to go back another inch, 
The persons who managed the business seemed 
to object; but, as all remonstrance was futilp. 
they took off the top of the tester-bed, aUlI a 
light-brown deer, without any horns, and look- 
ing exceedingly frightened, bounded out of thc 
cart, took two short side jumps, amid the roar 
of a thousand voices, leaped some palings into 
an adjacent garden, and then started off across 
count.l"j at a splitting pare, The horsemen did 
not attempt to follow, but struck off, some to 
the right and some to the left, to finù an easy 
\\'ay into the fields, and the pedestrians climbed 
on \\ aIls, and gave a thousand contrary opinions 
as to '" here "she" had gone. The dogs I 
never saw, nor did I see any further traces of 
the mounted field, nor of the stag, nor of the 
huntsman, nor did I find anyone who had. 1\"0 
sooner was the stag oft', than thc people began 
to return home, and I followed their example: 
convinced that of the numerous silly" revimls" 
of which we have heard of late, t.his attempt to 
resuscitate the Epping Hunt is one of the least 
required and the /IIost absurd, 


ARE NT I N .A C LOU D. 
Ix T\VE
TY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IX. O
 THE ROAD. 
C.ALYERT'S first care as he entered his room 
was to ascertain if his purse was there. It was 
all safe, and untouched, He next lit a cigar, 
and, opening his window, leaned o.ut to smoke. 
It was a glorious autumnl1ight, stIJl, 
tarry, and 
cloudless" HlJd anyone from the street beneath 
seen him there, he mif{ht haye said, "There is 
some wearied man of brain-labour, taking his 
hour of tranql1il thought before he betahs him- 
self to rest; or he is one of those contempla- 
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1Ï\e natures who loves to be free to commune 
\\ith hi
 O\\on heart in the silencf" of a (' 11m 
night." He looked like t his, and p('rhaps-who 
knows if he ,\ {'re not near('r it than \\ e \Vol of. 
It \\as ni"Ph dad)feak before he lay dO\ul to 
sleep. Nor had fl6 b
en fully an hour in slumlw\" 
"hen he wa
 ü\\ok(' and found Barnard, drc sed 
in a nl<-rnin" gO\\ n and 
Ii ppcu, standiug bc
' ùe 
his hed. 
"l say, ('"hert, rub 
our eyes and listen to 
me. Are \Uu a\\ake?" 
"1'-.ot very perfectly; but quite enou
h for 
anvthinO' \ ou can h:l\ e to sa\. \\ hat is it ?" 
'" I ai
 50 frettell about U;at monev." 
.. \Vh"" vou told me that h6t l
i
ht," !!.lid 
C.tlvert,' adch essing himself, as it \\ere, again to 
sleep. 
.. Oh, it's all very fine and \Cry philosophic to 
be indilf{'rent ",bout another man'fj 'tin;' but I 
" I tell ,"on I don't know what to do, \\ hat to 8m, 
aboli't it. Pm not six \\ eeks married, and it's 
rather eal'lv to come to rO\H and altercations 
with a fatlier-in-Iaw." 
.. Address him to me. Sav, , Go to Calvert- 
he'll tall.. to you.' Do that: like a good fellow, 
and go to bed. Good night." 
" I'll not stand this sort of thin
, C.lh.ert. 
I'm not going to losc my money and be laughed 
at too 
" 
"You'll not st.md what?" cried C,llvert,sitting 
up in bt'd, and 10okil1
 noW" thoroughly awakf>. 
"I me<llI," said the other, dogfIeJlj, H ,)OU 
have got me into a confounded. bcrape, and ,)OU 
arc bound to get me out of it." 
" That is speakiu!;' like a mall of scnse. It is 
\\ hat I intend to do ; but can't \\e slcep over it 
fir
t. [\\ ant", hat the old ladies call mv 'll.J.tural 
rest.' " W 
"There's no timc for that. The old governor 
is al\\"a
 s pottcrin
 about by 
i'{ o'clock, and it's 
just a
 likel
, as the landlord talks rnglish, he'll 
be down by \\ay of gossipiu
 nith him, and a::.l.. 
if the bill is se-tUed." 
" What an old beast he must be. I wonder 
\ ou could ha\ e married into such a vulgar set." 
W " If 
 uu ha\ e nothing to sa) but abuse of my 
c
)JJnexion
: I am not going' to \\astc auy morc 
tUlle herc. 
" There, that's a dear fello\\- ; go to bed now, 
and call me somewhere towards four in the 
afternoon." 
U This is rathcr more than a joke." 
U To be Murc it is, man; it is deüd sleepincss. 
Good night." 
" I See you ha,e found your purse-how much 
had \ou in it?" 
I' "Count it, if you're curious," said Calvert, 
dro\\ sil y. 
" fifty-fuur Napoleons and a half," said thc 
other, slU\dy. U Look )f', Cahcrt, I'm going to 
impuund this. It's a sorr) ill
ta1l1lcnt. but, a
 
far d
 it gocs-" 
I "Take it, old fellow, aud Icave mc quiet." 
"Quc \ford more, Calvert," said Barnard, 
II scriou
l). "I caunot mu
ter courage to mcet 
old Itep this morniug, and if you lil..c to start at 
I oncc and settle this a1ldir ,) ou have in :S" il- 
1 1- 


zerland, I'm ready; but it must b donr ill- 
"tant er." 
H AU ri
ht; [ sh'lll be ready \\ ithin an h 'lr, 
Tell the porter to s_
d my bath up at on(' . and 
order coffee by the f illle you'll be drcvsed." 
There \\ <is .. ery little trace of 
lecp R. ut 
Calv('rt's facf' no\\, as, springing from hi bpd, 
he prepared for the road. \Y ith 8uch desp ('), 
indeed, did hc proceed, that he was alrcad, in thc 
coffee-room beiore his friend had dcscenàed. 
" :Shall \\e say anything to thc landlord before 
we start, C.J.h crt," whispered he. 
" 01 course; send Signor Angf'lo, or Antonio, 
or whatev('r his n'lme, here. 'l'he padron(', 1 
menn," snid he to the waitf'r. 
U He is eülled Luigi .Filippo, 
ir," said the 
man, indignantl). 
" A capital name for a rogue. Lct us ha\'c 
him hcre." 
A very burly consequentinl sort of man, 
marvellously got up as to heard, moustacb('<I, 
and watch-chain, entered and bowed. 
I< Signor Luigi :Filippo," said Calvert, "my 
fricnd here-thc son of that immcnsely wl'althy 
mi Lordo up-stairs-is in a bit of a scrapc; he 
had an altcrcation last night with a fellow we 
tal..e to hc an Austrian spy." 
The host spat out, and frowned ferociously. 
U Just so; a dog of a Croat, I suspect," "ent 
on Calvert; I< at all eHnts, he mu
t put a bullet 
in him, and to do so, must get over the frontif'r 
beyond Como; \\c want, therefor(', a little 
mUllC.\" from JOu, and your secresy, till this bIO\\
 
over." 
Thc }JO
t bowed, and pursed up his lir J lilL 
onc \\ho "ould likc a little time for reßcctil)ll, 
and at last said, U liow nlUch moncy, signl)r . " 
U \\ hat do you say, Bob; will a hundred 
:Kaps do, or eighty:" 
" .Fifty; fifty arc quite enough," cried Bar- 
nard. 
.. On a circular note, of cour5e, signl"'l"
" 
asked the host. 
I< :Ko, a draft at six days on my friend's fa.ther: 
mi Lordo means to pass a month here." 
" I don't think I'll do that, Cah-ert," \\ hi
- 
prred Barnard; but thc other stoppcd him at 
onc\.', \\ith, .. Be quiet; lcavc this to me." 
I< Though payable at sight, Signor Luigi, \\ c 
shall asl.. )OU to hold it ovcr for five or six d I. s, 
becausc \\e hope possibly to be back herc before 
::;aturda), and if so, \\c'Il scttlc this our
eh es." 
u It 
I.mll be done, gentlcmcn," said thc ho 1. 
" I'll go and draw out thc bills, and you sh'lll 
hm e the money immediately." 
I< How I touched the fcllow's patriotism, B .b. 
It \\ as the Austrian dodgc stood us in stc.ld, 
there. I l..now that I hm"c jeopardised )our 
estecm for me by the loss of t hat money l
,>t 
llight; but do confess that this was a cle\ ('r hit 
of minc." 
I< It's a bad businc s from beginning to ellJ !" 
"as, ho\\e\"er, all that he could obtain from 
Barnard. 
U Xarro\\"-minded dog 
 he won't scc fi1\Y 
genius in thc man that owes him fivc shillin;:,=:,." 
" 1 wish it \\ as only fivc shillings." 
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""That an ignoble confession! It means I to all who subscribe fifty pounds and up- 
this, that your friendship depends on the rate of wards." 
the exchanges, and that when gold rises- "But, seriously, have you any plans P" 
But here comes Luigi :Filippo. :r\ow, no "Ten thousand plans! I have plans enouO'h 
squeamishness, but write your llame firml.v. to ruin all Threadne('dle-street; but what ù:e 
'Cut boldly,' said the auger, 'and he cut it are plans P .What's the good of an architect in 
through.' Don't you remember that classic a land where there are no bricks, no mortar 
anecdote in your Roman history p" and no timber? .When I've shot Graham, I'f
 

t is a strange fact 
hat the spirit of raillery, a plan how to make my escape out of Switzer- 
"hlCh, to a dull man, IS, at first, but a source of land; but, beyond that, nothing; not one step I 
irritation and fretfulness, will, when persevered promise you. See) onder is 
lonte Rosa; h
w 
in, become, at last, one of the most complete grand he loob in the still calm air of the 11I0rl1- 
despotisms. He dreads it as a weapon which iug. 'Yhat a gentleman a mountain is; how 
he cannot defend himself against; and he comes independent of the changeful fortunes of the 
to regard it as an evidence of superiority and plains, where grass succeeds tillage, and what is 
power. Barnard sa,,' the domination that the barley to-day, may be a brick-field to-morrow' 
other exercised over him, but could not re
ist but the mouutaiIi is ever the same-proud and 
it. cold if you" ill, but standing above all the ac- 
"Where to no,,-?" asked he, as they whirled cidents of condition, and asserting itself by qua- 
rapidly along the road towards :Monza. Ii ties which are not money-gettiliO'. l'd like to 
":First of all, to Orta. There is an English live in a land of mountains, if it w
rc not for the 
family I want to see. Two prettier girls you snobs that come to climb them." 
can't imagine-not that the ne" s has any inte- " But why should they be snobs ?" 
rest for you, poor caged mouse that yon are- "I don't know; perhaps the mountains like 
hut I am in love with one of them. I forget it. There, look yonder, our road leads alonO' 
'" hich, but I believe it is the one that won't thai ledge till we reach Chiasso, about b"el\"
 
have me." miles off; do you think you can last that long 
"She's right," said llarnard, with a half without breakfast? 'l'here, there, don't make 
smile. that pitiful face; you shall have your beefsteak, 
" 1Yell, I half suspect she is. I could be a and your chocolate, and your eggs, and all the 
charnâng lover, but I fear I'd make only a other claims of your 
.o\llglo-Saxon nature, whose 
sorry husband. My qualities are 100 brilliant birthright it is to growl for every twenty-four 
for every-day use. It is your dreary fellows, hours, and' grub' every two." 
"ith a tiresome monotony of nature, do best in They gained the little inn at Orta by the 
that melancholy mill they call marriage. You, evening, and learned, as Calvert expected, that 
for instance, ought to be a model 'mari.'" nothin
 had changed in his absence-indeed, 
"You are not disposed to give me the chance, what was there to change-so long as the family 
I thin1..," said Barnard, peevishly. at the villa remained in the cottage. AU was to 
"On the contrary, I am preparing you most Calvert as he left it. 
carefully for your career. Conjugal life is a Apologising to his friend for a brief absence, 
reformatory. You must come to it as a peni- he took boat and crossed the lake. It \\ as just 
tent, Kow, I'U teach you the first p:.ut of your as they had sat down to tea that he entered the 
lesson; your wife shall supply the second," drawing-room. 
" I'd rclish this much better if-" If there \\ as some constraint in the recep- 
"I had not lost that money, you were f!oing tion of him, there was that amount of surprise 
to say. Out with it, man. ' ''"hen a fellow at his appearance that half masked it. "Iou 
chances upon a witty thing, he has a right to have been away, Mr. Calvert?" asked :l\Iiss 
repeat it; besides, you have reason on your Grainger. 
side. A loscr is always wrong. But, after all, "Yes," said he, carelessly, "I got a rambling 
Bob, ".hether the game be war, or marriage, or fit on me, aud finding that Loyd had started for 
a horse-race, oue's s1..ill has very little to say to England, I grew fidgety at bcing alone, so I weut 
it. Make the wisest combinations that e\'er were up to Milan, saw churches and galleries, and the 
fashioned, and 
"ou'll lose sometimes. Dra\y last act of a ballet; but, like a country mouse, 

.our card at hazard, and ) ou'll win. If 
ou I got home-sick. for the llar
 r;
as and the hollow 
only S:l\V the fellow that beat me t'other thy 111 a tree, and hurned back agam. 
girl's affections-as dreary a dog as ever you met After some careless talk of commo
1-plac
s, 
in your life, without manliness, ,,-ithout 'go' in he managed at last to secure the chaIr beside 
him-and yet he wasn't a curate. I know you Florence's sofa, and afl'ected to take an interest 
suspect he was a curate." in some work she was engaged at. "I have been 
"If you come through this affair all right, anxious to see you, and speak to you, J!'lorry," 
what do you intend to turn to, Calvert?" said said he, in a low tone, not audib
e by 
he others. 
the other, who rcally felt a sort of interest in "I had a letter frolll Loyd, written Just before 
his fortunes. he left, He has told me everything." 
"I have thought of several things: the She only bent down her head more deeply 
Church-thc Colonies-Patent Fuel-Marriage oyer her work, but did not spea1... 
-Turkish Baths, and a Sympathy Society for "Ies; he was m
re candid than you," COll- 
Suffering r\ationalities, with a limited liability tinued he. "lIe sm.d you were engaged-that 
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is-that you had owned to him that you liked flitted here and there throu
h the cottage. He 
him, and that when the consent he hoppd for fancicd he he:lrd something like sobbing, and 
would be obtained, Sou would be married." thcn aU was 
till allll silent. 
" How came he to write this to Y014 1" said " .\re you t!wre, )[r. Calvert?" cried 
Iilly, at 
she, with a slir,ht tremor in hcr voice, la
t, as she moved out into the dark night air. 
" In this WISC," said he, calmly. U lIe felt "She is better now-much bettf'r. Shè scems 
that he owrd mc an apology for something that inclined to slee t ' an
 we have lr;
't her." . 
had occurred bf'twccn us on that morning; and, "You know lOW It came on? ask
d he, III a 
when makinr? his cxcnse
, he deemed he could I whisper. "). 011 know what brought It about?" 
gi\e no bettcr proof of frankness than hy this "No; nothing of it." 
avowal. It "as, besidcs, an act of fairness to- "It \\as a letter that r showed hcr-a lettcr 
wards one ,\ ho, trusting to his own falst> light, of Loyd's to myself-conceived in such terms 
lIIight have been lurcd to delusive hopes." as no man of, J will not say of spirit, but a corn- 
u Perhaps so," said she, coldly. mon pretension to the sense of gentlcman, could 
"It was very right of him, very proper." write. "Wait a moment; don't be angry wiLh 
She nodded. me till you hear me out. \r e had quarrelled in 
"It was more-it W!l.S generous." the morning. It was a serious quarrel, on a 
U He ;s generous," said she, warmly. very serious question. I thought, of course, 
U Ill' had need be." that all young men, at least, re
ard thf'se things 
I I " How do you mean, that he had need be?" in the same way. Well, he did not. I ha.\"e no 
"skrd shc, ea
erly. need to say more, he did not, and consequentl.v 
" [ mean this-that he will require every 
ift not hing- could come of it. At all e\ ents, I 
he has, and r,'ery grace, to outbalance the affec- deemed that the man who could not face an 
tion which I bear you, and which [ shall never adversary had 110 right to brave a riml, and so 
cease to bear you. You prefer him. Now, you I intimated to him. .For the second time he 
may regard mc how yo1). will- I will not consent differed with me, and dared in my own pre!>enee 
to bcliève myself beaten. Yes, Florence, I know to prosecute attentions which I had ordered him 
not only that [ love you more than he does, but to abandon. This was bad enoug-h, but there 
I love you with a love he is incapable of feding. was worsc to come, for, on my return home from 
I do not wish to say one word in his dispraise, this, I fouud a letter from him ill the most 
least of all to you, in whose favour I want to abject terms; asking my pardon-for what?- 
stand well; but 1 wish you-and it is no unfair for my having insulted him, and. begging' me, in 
rcquest-to prove the affection of the two men words of shameful humility, to let him follow 
who solicit your love." up his courtship, and, if he could, secure the 
"I am satisficd with his." hand of your sister. 
o\V.she might, or might 
" You may be satisficd with the version your not, accept my offer. I am not coxcomb enuugh 
own imagination renders of it. You may be to suppose I must succeed simply because I 
s'ltisfied with the picture you have coloured for wish success; but, putting myself complctel.v 
yourself; but [want you to be just. to yourself, out of the question, could I suffer a girl I 
and just to mc. Xow, if I can show you in his deemed worthy of my love, and whom 1 desired 
own handwriting- the ink only dried on the to make my wife, to fall to the lot of one so 
papcr a day ago-a letter from him to me, in base as this? I ask you, "as there an.v other 
which he asks my pardon in terms so abjcct as course open to me than to show her the letter? 
nevcr were wrung from any man, e
cept under Perhaps it was rash; perhaps I ought to ha\'c 
thc prcssure of a personal fear?" shown it first of all to )Iiss Grainger. I CaI/t 
" lou say this to outrage me. Aunt Grainger," decide this point. It is too subtle for me. I 
cried she, in a voice almost a scream, "listen only lnow that what I did I should do again, no 
to what this gentleman has had the temerity matter what the consequences might be." 
to tell me. Repeat it now, sir, if you dare." " _\.nd this letter, has she got it still?" askcd. 
cC What is this, 
I r. Calvert. You have Dot Milly. 
sure l presumed-" " No, neither she nor any other \\ ill e\ er read 
" have simply presumcd, madam, to place it now. I have torn it to atoms. The wind 
my pretensions in rivalry with 
Ir. Loyd's. I has carried the last fr'lgments this momcnt 0\ cr 
have bcen ofl't'ring to your niece the half of a the lake." 
very hU1l1ble fortune, with a name not altogether .. Oh dear! what misery all this is," criell 
ignoblc." the girl, in an accent of deep ailliction. .. If 
.. Oh dear, )Ir. Calvert!" cried the old lady, you knew how she i" attacllf'd-" Then sud- 
.. I never 
uspected t his. I'm sure my niece i:. dculy checling- the harsh indiscretion of her 
awarc of the g're.\t honour we all feel-at least words, she added, .. I am sure you did all for 
I do most scn"ibly-that, if she Was not already the best, 
Ir. Cah'ert. [must go hapl noW'. 
en
aged-.\re you iU, dcare
t? Oh, she has You'll come and see us, or perhaps you'll let IhP 
fainted. Lca\'e us, 
Ir, C.\h crt. Send 
raria write to you, to-morrow." 
bcre. 
Iill'y, some watcr immediately." " I have to say good-bv, now," said he, sadly. 
. For morc than an hour Co.\lvert walked the .. I may see you all again within a week. It 
hlUe gra
"-plot beforc tl.lC 
oor: and no tiding5 may be this is a good-by for cver." 
came to hun from tho:!e WIt lun. To a momentary Ht} kis<ietl her hand as he spoke, and turned 
bu tIc and confu

on, a calm succcedctl-lights to the hL.e, where his boat was Iyiug. 
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"How amazed she'll be to hear that she saw set of screws never tu
gcd in a I'ope harness. 
a letter-read it-held it in her llands," mut- Get in first. I like to show all respect to the 
tered he, "but I'll stake my life she'll never man" 110 pays. I say, my good fellow," cried 
doubt the fact when it is told to her by those he to the postilion, "drive your ver.y best, for 
who believe it." mi Lordo here is immensely rich, and would just 
" You 
eem to be in rare spirits," said Bar- as soon gi,"e you five gold .Marengos as five 
nard, when Calvcrt returned to the inn. "Ravc francs." 
JOU proposed and been accepted P" .. "'''hat was it you said to him?" asked Bar- 
" Xot exactly," said the other, snulmg, "but nard, as they started at a gallop. 
I have had a charming evening; one úf thosc (. 1 said he must not spare his cattle, for we 
fleetinrr moments of tb
t ' vie de famille' Balzac were running' away from our creditors." 
tclls u
 are worth all our wild and youthful ex- " How could you-" 
cesses," "How could I ? '''hat nonsense, man! be- 
"Yes!" replied Barnard, scoffingly; "domes- sides, I wanted the fellow to take an interest in 
ticity would seem to be your forte. Hea,-en help us, and, you see, so he has. Old Johnson was 
yom: wife, say I, if you ever have one." right.; there are few pleasures more exhilarating 
W "Y ou don't seem to be aware how you dis- than being whirled along a good road at the top 
parage conjugal life, my good friend, when you speed of post-horses," 
speak of it as a thing in which men of your stamp " I suppose you saw that girl you are in love 
are the ornaments. It would be a sorry insti- with P" said Barnard, after a pause. 
tution if its best requirements werc a dreary " Yes; two of them. Each of the syrens has 
temperament and a disposition that mistakes got a lien upon my heart, and I rcall.y can't say 
moodiness for morality," which of them holds (the preference shares.' " 
"Good night; I have had enough," 
aid the " Is t here money P" 
other, and left the room. " K ot what a great Cræsus like yourse1f would 
call money, but still enough for a gmnd (opera- 
tion' at Homburg, or a sheep-farming e},.ploit in 
Queensland." 
" Iou're more (up' to the first than the 
last." 
" All wrong! Games of chance are for fellows 
like you, who must accept Fortune as they find 
her. 1Ien of 'lll!! stamp mould destiny." 
",rell, I don't know. So long as I have 
known J au, you've never been out of one scrape 
without being half way into another." 
" And yct there are fellows who pay dearer 
for their successes than ever I have done for my 
failures." 
" How so P 'Vhat do they do?" 
"They marry! Ay, Bob, they marry rich 
wives, but without. any power to tORch tbe 
money, just as a child gets a sovereign at Christ- 
mas under the condition he is never to change 
it." 
"I must say you are a pleasant fellow to 
travel \\ itb." 
"So I am generally reputed, and ,)'ou're a 
luck.y dog to catch me (in the vein,' for I don't 
know when I was in better spirits than this 
morning." 


II 


" What a pity to leave such a glorious spot 
on such a morning," said Calvert, as he stood 
waiting while the post-horses were being har- 
nessed. "If we had but been good boys, as we 
might lJave been-that is, if .you had not fallen 
into matrimony, and I into a quarrel-we should 
have such a day's fishing here! Yonder, where 
you see the lemon-trees banging' over the rock, 
in the pool undel11eath there are some twelve 
and fourteen (pounders,' as strong as a good- 

ized pike; and thou we'd have grilled them 
under the chesnut-trees, and talked a"ay, as 
,\yc've done scores of times, of the great figure 
'\yc were to make-I don't know when or how, 
but some time and in 
ome "ise-in the world; 
m,tonishing all our relations, and putting to utter 
shame and confusion that private tutor at Dork- 
ing, who would persist ill auguring the very worst 
of us," 
"Is that the bill that you are tearing up? 
Let me see it. What does he charge for that 
Griguolino wine and those bad cigars P" broke 
in Barnard. . 
" \Vhat do I know or care P" said Calvert, 
with a saucy laugh. "If you possessed a school- 
boy's money-box with a slit in it to hold your 
sayings, there would be some sense in looking 
after the five-franc pieces you could rescue from 
a cheating landlord, and add to your store; but 
when you know ill your heart that you are never 
t he richer nor the better of 
he sUlall economics 
that are only realised at the risk of an apoplexy 
and some very profane expressions, my notion 
is, never mind them-never fret about them." 
"You talk like a milliollllaire," said the other, 
cOlltel1lptuously. 
" It is all the resemblance that exists between 
us, Bob; not, however, that I belie\Te Baron 
Rothschild himself could moralise mer the In- 
sufficiency of \Yealf h to happiness as I could. 
Here comes our team, and I must say a sorrier 


II 


\1 
I 
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CHAPTER X, A DA"lBRE
K TIESIDE THE 1tIIIKE. 
THE day was just breaking over that wide 
flat beside the Rhine at Rasle, as two men, de- 
scending from a carriage on the high road, took 
one of the narrow paths which lead through the 
fields, walking slowly, and tal1..ing to each other 
in the careless tone of easy converse. 
" lVe are early, Barnard, I should say; fully 
half an hour before our time," said Calvert, as 
he walked on first, for the path did not admit of 
two abreast.. "1rhat grand things these great 
plains are, traversed by a fine river, and spread- 
ing away to a far distant horizon. What a sense 
of freedom they inspire; how SII!!gestive they 
are of liberty; don't you feel that r" 
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"1 think I sec them coming," s.\Ïd the other. 
" I 
aw a carriage descend the hill yonder. J.., 
there not bing else you havc to s.\y-nothing that 
) ou think of, Harry?" 
" N othin
. I f it should be a que
tion of a 
funeral, Hob, my fund.., \\ ill show how ccono- 
mically it must be done; but even if I had 
he en rich",', it is not an occasion I should like 
to make costly." 
" I t was not of that I was thinking. It was 
of fricnds or rclations." 
" My dear fellow, I have few relativcs and 
no friends. No mau's c}.ecutorship will ever 
cntail less trouble than minc. I have nothing 
to le"tVe, nor any to leave it to." 
" .But these lcttcrs-the cause of the presenf 
meeting-don't ) ou intend that in case of-in 
the event 01'-" 
" l\ly being killed. Go on." 
"That they should hc gi\-en up to your 
cousin ?" 
" .Kothing of the kind ever occurred to mc. 
Tn the firsL placc, I don't mean to be shot; and 
in the sceond, I have not the very remotest in- 
tention of releasing the dear Sophy from those 
reg-rets and sorrows which she ought to fcel for 
my death. Nay, I mean her to mourn me \\1th 
a degree of affiietion to which an}.iety will add 
the poignancy." 
" This is not generous, Calvert." 
" I'm sure it's not. '''hy, my dear frienll, 
\\ere I to detect any such ",eakness in Ill) 
character, I'd begin to fancy I might cud by 
becoming a poltroon." 
" Is that vour man-he in t.he cloak-or the 
tall one bëhind llim?" said Barnard, as he 
pointed to a group who came 
lowly along 
through a vinr)ard. 
" 1 cannot say; I never saw Mr. Graham to 
my lnO\dedge. Don't let them be long about 
the preliminaries, Bob; the morning is frcsh, and 
the grounù here some" hat damp. Agree to all 
they ask, distancE', and everytlllng, only secure 
that the word be 
i"en by)ou. Uemember that, 
and in t he way I've told you." 
As Calvert strollcd listlessly along towards 
the rivcr, Barnard advauccd to meet the others, 
\\ ho, to the number of five, came now forward. 
Colonel Rochefort, Mr. Graham's fricnd, and 
Barnard \\ere slightly acquainted, and turned 
aside to talk to each other in confidence. 
" It is scarcely the moment to hope for it, 
:Mr. Barnard," said the other, "but I cannot 
go on wit hout asking, at lcast, if thEre is any 
peaceful settlement possible?" 
" I fear not. You told me last night that all 
rctraction by your friend of his offeÌJ..Sive letter 
was impoc;sible." 
" U Ltcrly so." 
""That, then, would you sugrrest ?" 
"Could not 1\11'. Calvert be obrought to sce 
that it was he who gave t he first offence. That, 
in "riting, as he did, to a man in my friend's 
position-" 
" Mt:rc waste of time, colonel, to discuss this; 
bc
idcs, 1 think we ha\'e each of us alrC'ady said 
all that we could on this que5tion, and Calveït 


is vcry far from being satisficd with me for 
having allowed myself to cntertain it. There is 
really nothing for it but a shot." 
" Ycs, sir; but you secm to forget, if we pro- 
cced to t his arbitrament, it is not a mere ex- 
changc of fire will satisfy my friend." 
" W c are, as regards that, completely at his 
service; and if your supply of ammunition be 
only in proportion to the number of your fol 
lowers, )ou can scareelv be disappointed." 
The colonel reùdened dceply, and, in a ccrtain 
irritation, replicd: "One of these gentlemen is a 
travelling companion of my friend, \\ hose health 
is too delicate to permit 111m to act for him; the 
othcr is a .Freneh officer ot rank, who dincd \\ ith 
us Yf'sterday; thc third is a surgeon." 
" To us it is a matter of pm fcct indiffercnce if 
)ou come accompanied by fifty, or five hnndred; 
but let us lose no more time. I see how I am 
tr)ing my friend's patience already. Ten paces, 
short paces, too," began ßarnar
 as he tool his 
friend's arm. 
" AmI the word ?" 
"I am to give it." 
" All right; and you remember how?" 
." les; the word is, One-two; at the second 
you are to fire." 
.. Lct me hear JOu say them." 
" One-two." 
"No, no; that's not it. One-two-sharp; don't 
dwell on the interval; make them like syllables 
of one word." 
" One-two." 
"Yes, that's it; and remember that you cough 
once before ,you begin. There, don't let them 
sce us tailing together. Gi..-e me a shale hands, 
and lcave me." 
.. That man is nervous, or I am much mis- 
talen," said Graham's invalid friend to the 
colonel; and they both lool.ed to\\ards Calvert, 
who, wit h his hat drawn down 0\ er his brows, 
walked lazily to his ground. 
"It's not the reputation he has," whispercd 
the colonel. "Be calm, Graham; be as cool as 
the ot her fellow." 
The principals were now placed, and the 
others fell back on either side, and, almost in- 

tantaneously, so in
tantàneously, indeed, that 
Colonel Rochefort had not ) et ceased to walk, 
two 
hots rung out, one distinctly bcfore the 
other, and Graham fell. 
All ran to\\ards him but Calvert, who, thro\\"- 
in
 his pistol at his feet, stood calm and erect. 
For a few seconds they bent down over the 
wounded 111 [.n, and then Barnard, hastcniug 
bacl. to his friend, whispered, "Through the 
chest; it is all 0\ er." 
" Dead
" said the other. 
He nodded, and taking his arm, said, "Don't 
lose a moment; the Frcnchman sa)s you have 
not an instant to spare." 
FOl" a moment Calvert moved as if going 
towards the others, then, as if "ith a eh.lllged 
purpose, he turned sharply round and ",alled 
to\\ards the high road. 
A
 Calvert was just about to gain the road. 
Bamal'd ran arlir him, and cried out, "Stop, 
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Calvert, hear what these men say; t1leyare cry- suppose 1 ought to write to Barnard, or to his 
ing out unfair against us. The r declare-" people; but it,'s not an agreeable task, and I'll 
"Are you an ass, Bob?" sail the ot.her, an- think over it." 
grily. "'Vho minds the stupid speech of fellows He thou!::,ht over it, and wrote as follows: 
whose friend is knocked over?" "De:lr Bob,- I suspect, from a very con- 
"Yes, but I'll hear this out," cried Barnard. fused paragraph in a 8tupid newspaper, that you 
"You'll do so without me, then, and a cur8ed have fought somebodyaul! got wounded. 'Vrite 
fool you are for your pains. Drive across to and say if this be so, what It was all about, who 
the Bavarian frontier, my man," said he, giving did it, and what more can be done for you, 
the postilion a Napoleon, "and you shall have a " By yours trul.v, 
couple more if you get there within two hours." " AdJress, Como." "H. C. 
'Vith all the speed that whip and spur could To this he received no answer when he called 
summon, the beasts sped along the level road, at the post-office, and turned his steps next to 
and CahTert, though oceasiol1:l11y looking throu
h Orta. He did not really know why, but it was, 
the small pane in the back of the carriage to as- perhaps, with some of that strange instinct that 
sure himself he was not pursued, smoked on un- makes the criminal haunt the homes of those he 
ceasing-lye He Illight have been a shade graver has once injured, and means to injure more. 
than his wont, and preoccupied too, for he took rfhere was, however, one motive which he recog- 
no notice of the objects on the road, nor replied nised himself; he wished to know something of 
to the speechcs of the postilion, who, in his self- those at the villa; when they had heard from 
praise, seemed to call for some expression of Loyd, and what? whether, too, they had IleaI'd 
approval. of his OW11 doings, and in what way? A fatal 
"You are a precious fool, :Master Barnard, duel, followeJ by another that was like to prove 
and you have paid for your folly, or you had been fatal, was an event SlIre to provoke newspaper 
here before this." notice. The names could not escape publicity, 
Such were his uttered thoughts, but it cost and he was eageL' to see in what terms they 
him little reg-ret as he spoke them. mentioned his own. He trusted mnch to the 
The steam-boat that left Constance for Lin- difficulty of getting at any true. version of the 
dau was jnst getting under weigh as he reached affair, and he doubted greatly If anyone but 
the lake, and he immrdiately embarked in her, Graham and himself could have told why they 
and, on the same evening', gained Austrian ter- were to meet at all, Graham's second, Hoche. 
ritory at Bregenz, to pass the night, For a day fort, evidently knew \'ery little of the affair. 
or two, the quietness of this lone and little- At all events, Graham was no lon
er there to 
visited spot suited him, and it was near enongh give his version, while, for the incidents of the 
to the Swiss frontier, at the Rhine, to get news duel, who was to speak? A.lI, save B3.rnard, who 
from Swilzerland, On the third day, a para- was dying, if 110t de3.d, must have taken flight. 
graph in the Basle Zcitnng told him everything. The Swiss authorities would soon have arrested 
It was, as such things usually are, totally mis- them if within reach. He might therefore reas- 
represented, but there was enough revealed for sure himself that no statement that he could not 
him to guess what had occurred. It was headed at least im pugu could get currency just yet. " I 
"Terrible Event," and ran thus: will row over to the old Grainger" -so he called 
" At a meeting which took place with pistols, her-" and see what she has heard of it all." 
this morning, between two English lords, at the It was nig-btfall as he reached the shore, and 
'Vhit.e Meadows, one fell, so fatally wonnded walked slowly and am.iously to the house. He 
tlIRt his death ensued in a few minutes. An in. had learned at Orta that they were to leave that 
stantaneous cry of foul play amongst his friends part of the world in another fortnight, but 
led to a fierce and angry altercation, which whither for, nOlle knew. As he drew nigh, he 
ended in a second encounter between the first determined to h3ve a peep at the interior before 
principal and the second of the deceased. In he presented himself. He accordingly opened 
this the former was shot through the throat, the the little wicket noiselessly, and passed round 
bullet injuring several large vessels, and lodging, through the flower-garden till he reached the 
it is supposed, in t.he spine. He has been con- windows of the drawing-room. 
! I veyed to the Hôtel Royal) bnt no hopes of ùis NEW WORK BY !l1R. DICKEXS, 
recovery are entertained." In !lIonthIy Parts, uniform with the Original I:ditions of 
"I suspected what would come of yonr dis- .. Pickwick," .. Copperfield," &c. 
cussion, Bob. Had you only been minded to On APRIL 30th wil1 be published, PART I., price Is., of 
slip away with me, yon'dhave beeu in the enjoy- OUR 
IUTUAL FR[END. 
ment of a whole skin by this time. I wonder BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
which of them shot him. I'd take the odds it I
 TWENTY MONTHLY PAnTS. 
\Vas the Frenchman; he handled the pistols like With JIlustrations by 
L\.l
c(;"s STONE. 
a fellow who envied us onI' pleasant ehance
. 1 London: CHU')IAN aml HALL, 193, Piccallilly. 
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l'ee 
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BOOK TIlE FIRST: CHILDHOOD. 
CHAPTER XXIII. LILY IS IX A STR..L"'iGE 
COU
TRY. 
IT was three o'cloe1.. on the following moming 
before the stram-packet Harlequin entered the 
harbour of Boulogne. Lily had had a fearful 
time of it. She was vcry comfortable, and almost 
llappy during the passage of the vessel down the 
river; for the wcather was fine, thc water was 
smooth, and her protectress, bctakin
 herself to 
the perusal of sundry volumes bound in yellow 
paller, left her at peace. 'rhell, a gentleman ill a 
braided surtout, ",ith very large whis1..ers and 
moustache, a cap with a gold band to it, and 
who continually smoked a pipe" ith a very richly. 
colourcd brown bowl, a silver top, and a green 
tassel depending from it, and who wore, be- 
side
, a leathern bag slulU; by a strap over his 
shoulder, was yery kind to her, and showed 11Cr 
a variety of interesting objects on both banks of 
the ri\"cr, Hc was a most good-humoured gentlc- 
man, but his English was, to Lil)", well.ni3h 
incomprehensible. 
"Did you ligue joggolate?" he asked, in a 
hoarse yoice, and a grin that sent his black 
whi
kcrs "'ery far apart indeed, "Joggolate is 
good for de liddle kinder. Yez, it is moldo 
grazioso. Denez, ma beilide, here is some 
j oggolat e." 
He produced from the leathern bag, as he 
spoke, a stick of chocolate wrapped in some 
neat tinfoil. This covering he partially stripped 
off, broke off a piece of the sweetmeat, and 
poppell it, with a jovial grin, between Lily's 
lips. The child had never tasted chocolate be- 
fore. Then he began to fill his pipe from a pouch 
likewise produced from the leathern bag, and as 
he shut the latter, Lily seemed to hear the 
chinking of money. 
"
lein good little friend, ma bonne amic, gif 
mc de bouch," he continued, " It is moldo 
J;1"azioso. She gif thems to 111e, begause I lof 
her. I lof de bipes and de tobacko. De bilJeS is 
not good for de liddle kinder. lIe mal.e rom- 
fozzle in der stomjacks zo." 
Then, from a pocket in his braided surtout, hc 
took a little case-bottle, unscrewed the top, and 
applied it to his lips. 


" De brandies is goods," he remarked, throwing 
his head back. U De brandies is goods for de 
mal de mer. By-and-by )"our mamma, 'Then de 
sea shall romfozzle your stomjacks, shall give 
)"ou some brandies in your tea. A yer liddle, 
zoo Vill you ave some more joggolate :-" 
But here the lady looked up from the French 
novel she was reading, and angrily balle the 
child come and sit beside her. "You are not 
to associate" ith 
ervants and low people. Que 
font ces gens-Ià dans eeUe partie du vaisseau ?" 
Lily thou
ht that if the braided and whisl.ered 
gentleman was a servant, he was a very hand
ome 
and a vcr)" good-natured one. He walkcd awah 
grumblin
. 
"Diavolo!" he murmured. " QueUe mégère. 
She needn'ts bc so tam proud for what I am a 
gourier. Franz Stimm il vaut bicn eette saute use 
iìour les zevaux." 
It would be, perhaps, more correct, as the 
hraided gentleman was talking to himself, to 
inscribe, in their native tongue, the thoughts to 
which he gave utterance, but the gentleman 
hadn't any native tongue or native couutry 
either, to speak of; Franz Stimm was a courier, 
amI h.uew all tongues, aml all countries-a little. 
Dy degrees the lady became absorbed azain 
in the study of her French novels, and Lily 
stole softly away from her side, and went and 
sat on the little raised part of the deck above 
the rudder chains, and studied the weather- 
beaten man in the pea-jackct who was at the II 
helm. B)--and-b)", being totally ignorant of the 
printed injunction of prohibition, she had the 
audacity to speak to the man at the wheel; and 
the man himself-it being a quiet afternoon, and 
the captain being in his cabin refreshing himself 
with his after-dinner grog-spoke to her. :Ko 
great harm resulted from this contravention of 
maritime discipline. He told her all about the 
Dreadnought, amI the windmills on the Esse
 
shore, and the great guns at 'Voolwich Arsenal; 
also, that a many Ilall been hung at Execution 
Dock, and that when he was a lad in war-time, 
he had bccn pressed and kept four da)s and 
nights aboard the g-uardship at the N ore, not- 
"ithstanding his being a 'prentice, and ha\ing a 
'::.tiffieate frO!ll 'Vaterman's Hall in his pocket. 
But this confiding mariner was in time removed, 
and the hairy man in the striped gucrnsey who 
succecded him \\as not so communicative, He 
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was absorbed ,vith his spokes, and, what little 
time he had to spare, was devoted to de
t{'rously 
ejecting the juice from the quid he \\ as chewing 
over the lecward bulwark. Now and then he 
missed his aim, and then he sworc mono- 
s
'llabicalh'. Lily couldn't make friends with 
him, and presently stole au ay. 
In those daj's rich people were not quite so 
proud as they are now. At least, they did not 
3.})pear quite so genteel, quite so exclusive, quite 
so shut up, as I learn they are at present. In 
these days a member of the "superior orders" 
,yould faint at the bare idea of travelling to Bou- 
logne by the common packet from London Bridge; 
but, ,,"hen Lily was young, a great many wealthy 
and high-born people were content to take that 
mute as the pleasantest though not the shortest. 
And more than that, they took their servants 
and thcir carriage
 with them. 
There was a handsome private carriage-a 
berline paiuted green, with a rumble, heavy 
"heels, and a big imperial on the roof-aboard 
the Harlequin, nearly amidships but slightly 
forward. Lily was wandering about the deck, 
and occasionally tripping herself up over the stifl' 
l)rotrnsions of tarpaulin when she came to this 
carriage. She ,,'as admiring the pretty manner 
in which the wheels were lashed to bolts in the 
deck, whell she heard a voice she reeog'nised, and 
looking up saw that the carriage door ",as open. 
Standing thereat \Vas the bearded gentleman with 
the braided surtout who spoke such very funny 
English. 
"Aeht Himmel!" he cried, pleased to sce 
her. "Here is de liddle cal vat eat de joggolate. 
)Iein Signor Gcnerale, she is "\'er preddy. She 
is the dordor of de handsome dame dat loog 
lige de diger." 
Therc was a gentleman in the carriage, re- 
clining at full length on a mattress. He was co- 
vered to the chin with rugs, and cloaks, and furs, 
and had a yellow face, and looked ,ery ill. He 
5hrugged his shoulders peevishly at the courier's 
remark, and a thin voice, which seemed very tired 
of itself and all the world, bade Stimm not bother 
him, but bring him some orange-flowcr water, 
" Bedder 'ave som brandies, m) lord generale," 
observed :Mr. Stimm, in respectful e
postulation. 
" Ve g0ll1 vcr soon do de N ore, and de eau de 
fiellr d'oranger, he play de teufels viù your 
stomjacks. Dedder drinks de brandy." 
"Hang 
'our brandy," cried the yellow-faced 
inmlid, peevishly. " One TI ould think I was a 
private still. 1\1y stomach's my O\\11-at least 
what I've got left of it. Get me the orange- 
flowcr water, do 
 ou hear me, hey P" 
The courier turned to do his behest, and Lily, 
frightened, was moving out of his waJ', when her 
eyes met those of the sallow gentlem
n. His 
eyes were "Very languid and jaundiced, but they 
were very black. 
Hc started up ea!!erly on his invalid couch. 
ec :Mereifnl Heavcns!" he cried, "where have I 
seen that face before? Stilllll1, bring that child 
here." 
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But before 
Ir. Stimm could approach Lily, a 
harsh hand \\as laid on the child's shoulùer. It 
was the handsome lad\'. 
"You little plague'! you littlc demon!" she 
cried furioush'. "Here have I been it la ebasse 
for you this half-hour. What am I to do ,,-ith 
you? Shall I throw J'ou into thc ,,'ater to be 
eaten by the black man-by the whales and 
sharks, I mean? Comc away this momcnt j" and 
she dragged Lily aft. 
The sallow gentlcman was not quite so great 
an invalid as he seemed to be. He descended, 
grumbling and moaning, however, from his 
carriage, and folIo", ed the lady and child to the 
quarter-deck; but they hastily descended the 
companion-ladder, and then thc lady shut herself 
with the child in the ladies' cabin. 
Lily underwent many hours of the direst agony. 
It grew dark, and the stewardess brought her 
some tea and bread-and-butter, but she could 
scarcely swallow a mouthful. The tea-things 
clattered on the table horribly. A lamp was 
kindled, and it swung to and fro. They put Lily 
to bed on a shelf in a cupboard, and the shelf 
began to pitch forward, and dart backward, 
and then it seemed to be sliding away from Lil)', 
and then she herself was dashed against the 
cupboard ,vall. She looked out, ter;ified, into 
the cabin, and lo! the ceiling wa3 where the 
floor should havc been. And all this while there 
was a dreadful creaking noise, as though a 
giant \\ ere being stretched on the rack, and a 
dreadful throbbing sensation, which shook the 
very pillow beneath her head, as though the 
giant's heart was bursting undcr the torture. 
She ífas very sick. There were eleven ladies 
in the cabin, and they were all sick. 'There \\ as 
a little girl of timid aspect, a year or so older 
than Lily, who appeared to look upon sea-sickness 
as a kind of penal chastisement ordained for her 
sins, and who, in the intervals of nausea, screamcd, 
"Oil, don't! oh, please don't! oh, I \\ ill be 
good!" and the like deprecatory ejaculations. 
There was one bdy, tall and thin, with sad. 
eoloured ringlets, who perpetually reiterated a 
request to be till "own overboard; there was an- 
other, stout, of a rubicund countenance, who 
had been exceedingly jolly all the afternoon, and 
who now, ,,"ith a ghastly visage, and rolled up 
into a ball in a corner, repeated at sbort intervals, 
" It's coming, it's coming! I bear it, I hear it! I 
hear it. Lawks ha' mercy upon us!" probably 
anticipating t.he immediate scuttling of the ship, 
or the end of the world. And there was a poor 
little baby, who, in the course of seven hours, 
assumed many cadavcrous hues, from Indian 
J ellow to bistre, and from neutral tint to pea- 
green, and was given up for dead many times. It 
was an awful night. The stewardess bore it un- 
moved. She was a hardy young woman, paid 
not to be sca-sick, but to keep a shal"p look-out 
after her dues; and although on shore I dare say 
she was as truthful a young woman as ever wore 
thc bro"n merino of ordinary life, she was, on 
board the Harlequin, a prodigy of coolmcllllacitr, 
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d('r"1arin
 
 h("1 th(' Harle luin \\ as off Ram ate 
that th('y \\ ere "11(' Lrly in," and when tc u ing 
about Dc. 'tl that l1"r !roml man-nh",ming the 
st('\\ anl-h;d just, n." nolon
 lig-ht." 
Thcre was somchud) (.1 . \\ ho \\ as not sick; 
the handsl)me proud hdr. IJil) 's protcctrf"Ss. 
Shc hv dow11 on a sofa, CU\ ('red herself with a 
great 
hawl, and \\ Cllt rc:)ollltcly to 3lcep. Once 
or twice in th(' cour:)c of thc night, "aking U}), 
she apostrophised the Harlcquin, the company 
t hat owned it, and thc captain and crew \\ ho 
navirrated it in bittcrh sarca:)tie terms. The 
ste\\
dess aÌSb she \\ a
 mercilessly hard upon, 
for the offence of wearin
 thick shoes; and morc 
than once she chid Lily fur making a noise. 
She tended the suffering child, however, \\ ith a 
lind of stern tenderness, and then wcnt to slecp 
again, 
At last this nirrht of torment camc to a close. 
Thc Harlcquin e
caped at break of day from the 
buffeting boiling watcrs of the Chann
l, into 
the smoot h \\ aters of the IJort, and LIly \\ as 
carried in the anus of a seaman, \\ ho, in his 
out" ard guise, looked \ er)' like a grÜ,ly bear, 
but in his manners \\as as gcntle as a lamb, up 
n ladder to a quay. There the seaman set her 
\10\\ n, on thc shore of France. 
A littlc man, not so \ err much tallerthan Lily, 
hut with a hig moustache, awl a huge cutlass, and 
a broad sword-belt, and a vcry tall glazed shako, 
immediatel)' seized on the !\mlll's ark which the 
seaman had deposited b} Lily's side. 'The lady 
"as clo:)e by her, but she forbore to scize thc 
little man by thc throat, or to cast him 0\ er the 
quay into the \\ ater. Shc spokc him very f:lir, and 
called him" llunsieur." Lil\'" noticed that on this 
Hew ground hcr protectrcss 
\ as quite polite. Thc 
little soldicr, howcver (he had rcd legs and 
bunches of red \\ orsted on his shoulders), was as 
fierce as she was mild, and called out in a fonni- 
ùable 'mice, "A droitc, à la Douane. Marchez 
done!" Thuse \\- cre t hc da) ::, \\- hen \\ aterloo was 
still remembcrcd, "hcn intel111.tional alliances 
and trcaties of eommcrce were not thought of, and 
when the little soldiers of King Louis Philippe 
thc :First 
 ere very apt to be rude to those over 
whom they had authority. 
Half stupificd, trcmbling and dizzy "it h the 
soonest acquired, worst borne, and easicst cured 
of human ailments-dazcd \\ith the novelt\' of 
the secne, the glimmering lantcrns contending 
with the grcy d::m n, thc cla::.h of arms, the 
hoarse voices of seamen and porters vociferating 
to each other in a strange langua.ge-the child 
followed her conductors to thc custom-housc. 
I But, arrived there, thc littlc inquisitivc could not 
refrain from asking' hcr companion \\ hy all thc 
soldicrs Lad red lc rr ,;, and why ther seemed so 
'cry angIJ- with e\ eQ body? 
Suon a stranger sight absorbed her attentioD. 
Along a low wooden bar, or counter, twentj 
truu1...s "ere arrnl''''ed \\ ide Opf'D, and as many 
n1('U all with moustachcd, or looling lile soldiers, 
and all in a 
r('.,t pa.."ion, werc apparcntly llIw..in
 
beds. At le
t they toss cd and tumbled the 


cfJnteuts 
f all the trunks ahout, as though they 
\\ ere ::,hakm
 up f('ather-heds: an operation \\ hich 
Lily had oftcn \\ atched \\ ith intcnsc interest in 

lrs. llunn
 castle's sleeping apartmcnt at ltho- 
dollendrou ] louse. The bcarded gentleman who 
had gi\'"en her the chocolate "as in the very 
thickest of the confusion, and had at le
t half 
a duzen trunks to be tos::,ed and tumbled over. He 
brandi::.hcd a huge bunch of kc}s, and seem cd 
quitc a:) angry as the men \\ho looked like 
solllicrs. 
At length it camc to the turn of Lily and her 
prutectrcss. One of the soldiers asked the lady 
if shc had an) thing to "declare;" whereupon 
she looled as thotuih she would have very much 
liked to dcelare \\ ar upon him; but ::.he "as on 
her bchaviour now, and obsen-ell that she had 
nothing liable to duty. Lilj's little outfit was 
rummagcd with a rceklessncss that would ha\ e 
drÎ\en to fury even the placable Mr. Hanns at 
Cut\\ig and Co.'s; and the lady's store of 
purple and fine linen "as reekle::.::,ly rumpled, 
and then er.unmed back again into hcr portman- 
teau, as though it 
 ere so many old rags. 
E\ cn \\ hen the trunls were re-locked, and 
thcir lids in::.cribed with cabalistic flourishcs in 
chalk, their troubles were not at an end; for 
they v. cre conducted into a naked, whitewa
hcd 
apartmcnt, over the door of which the word 
" Sûreté" was writtcn, and there wcre subjccted, 
at the hands of perh
ps the u
liest and snufficst 
old woman who ever wore gold rings in hcr cars 
and a mob-cap on her hcad, to the indignity of a 
personal search. It is scarcely needful to say that 
there \\ cre no slllu
glcd commodities about Lily. 
There "as very little outside hcr, and nothing at 
all inside hcr but nausea. rIhe ladf, also, pass cd 
scathless through an alJominable ordeal" hieh has 
happily become a thing of the past; but she con- 
trivcd to lose her temper, and gave the old woman 
a piece of her mind-the" hieh assumed such for- 
midable dimensions, that the female searcher 
began to j ell for" la garde," and the lady had to 
quiet her wit h a fi vc-frane piece. There \\ ere some 
otherladics, ho\\ cvcr, who gavecvenIDore trouble. 
One went into hysterics, another vowed she 

 ould "rite to the Timcs, and a third made re- 
iterated and passionate appe'Ùs to her" Henry " 
(meaning her absent husband), "ho was him
nlf 
bcing searched in an adjoining apartment, strew- 
ing flowers of eloquence of the btrongest Britan- 
nic odour on two maglignant douaniers. I think 
all the ladies \\ ho screamed cOlltri\"cd to smu!!'de 
something; and, as Lily passed out, she 
aw 
one-the lady who had been 50 very anxious 
to be thrown O\erboard-being unwound of in- 
numerable strips of contraband textile fabrics as 
though she had been a bad leg. 
Outside the custom-house therc was n::uch 
crowding and shouting; and a mob of shabby 
mcn, whose hair looked dreadfully in want of 
cutting, encircled the travellcrs, tlu"us. ing 
eards into their hands, and bawlin
 out the 
names of different hotels. .fwd, stwm-ering 
before her, Lily saw an old woman-the twin 



sister, seemingly, of the one who had half dra
ged I custom-house to the carriage. Only these dolls 
her clothes off her back in the custom-house- hadn't any short pil)es in thcir mouths, as the 
with short petticoats of linsey-woolsey, and very real woman had. 
stout legs, and very thick shoes, and a very If Lily had bcen with Miss Barbara Bunny- 
round back, 011 which were poised the lady's ca.stle, she \Vouldha.ve dragged her to the window, 
i J large portmanteau, and Cut wig and Co.'s outfit. and kept her there for ten minutes discussing the 
I The old lady wore a mob-cap too, but she merits of these doUs. If she had been with the 
'I wore a man's bat o.er that, and a pea-jacket tall gentleman who kissed her at Greenwich- 
lover her gown body, and presented a hybrid she seemed to feel the impress of his lips on her 
maritime appearance. forehead now-she would have asked him boldly 
They found at last a carriage, and were taken to buy IJCr one of the dolls, and would ha\Te told 
to an hotel. And there Lily was put to bed. him that she would pay for it when she grew up. 
Quite exhausted and tired, she fell into a blessed But she was afraid to say such things to the lady, 
II balmy sleep, and did not" ake up till late in the and could only sate herself with the fascinating" 
aftel11oon, when she found herself ravenously images bjT casting furtive glances o.er her 
hungry, and as "ell as a little girl of eight years shoulder. She could not help, however-as they 
! , I of age, with whom there had been nothing the passed another shop whose window was posi- 
matter but a bad fit of sea-sickness on the pre- tivcJy bursting with dolls-asking the lad)' who 
vions day, could be. the old women at the custom-house were, and 
The lady was writing letters at a little table why some of them ,,-ore red petticoats and some 
by the bedside. blue? They had met more ancient dames of the 
"You lazy little thing," she said, but not very same stamp in the street that afternoon; but 
harshly. "We should have been on our road to they were barefoot, and wore 
-eIlow kirtles, and 
Paris, hours ago. You ha.e made me miss the carried great nets slung on sticks o\-er their 
diligence, and now we shall have to wait until shoulders. 
to-morrow morning." The lady told her, tartly, that the old womcn 
Some dinner was ordered, and it was brought were sailors' widows. "It is good to be a 
by a waiter who looked quite like a gentle- widow," she continued, "when Jour husband is 
man, and had beautiful whi:ììkers - but not a robber, and a villain, and a lâchc. Now ask 
so beautiful as those of the gentleman with the me no more questions. Tu m'agaces." 
chocolate-and a clean wbite apron that reachcd They went for a walk on the pier, where it 
down to his slippered feet. They had only a blew very hard, and a brave colour came into 
bedroom; "and," thought Lily to herself, "what- Lily's cheeks, which the agony of the Harlequin 
e,-er would 1\1rs. Bunnrcastle think if a man had rendered wan, They met a good many 
with whiskers were to come into her bedroom!" gentlemen who seemed on speaking terms ,,-ith 
Lily had a little cutlet for dinner, and some the lady. Some of them patted Lily on the 
potatoes fried a delicate brown. The thin wine head, but she did not like them, They seemed 
they gave her, though it tasted sour, was of a coarse and rude to her. 
be3.utiful crimson colour, and Lily thought she " They are not so nice [\s the gentlemen at 
would "Very much like to bave a dress for a doll Greenwich," she remarked, timidly. "Ah! what 
of that hue. a nice gentleman that was ,,-ho said he was 
"I like dining here better than at the large wicked! But I don't believe he was wicked. 
house that smelt of fish so," she said, emboldened lIe had such beautiful eres, and he was so kind 
by the not unfavourable glance the lady had cast to me. I don't like these gentlemen." 
" upon her while she was eating, "It is almost Her companion angrily b
de her, for a little fool, 
: I as g-ood as dinner at school." hold her ton
ue, and they resumed their prome- 
1'he lady frowned. "Petite bavarde," she nade. They passed a great many ladies who were 
returned. " One wants to hear 110 comparisons. not on speaking terms with thc countess, but were 
You are to forget Greenwich, JOU are to forget on staring terms with, or rather at, llCr. They 
the school where you were spoilt and petted by looked at her very lIard, and then averted their 
those foolish old women. You arc going to a heads. 
school where you ,,"ill be treated properly, tlnd At first the lady was scornful, :md muttered 
have very different dinners." that thcre was no need for them to turn up their 
Lily sighed, and relapsed into silence. noses, nature having turned them up quitc suffi- 
TO\\'ards sunset the lady took her for a walk ciently as it was. But 2.non she grew fiercc; 
about the streets, which seemed very strange to and, as they turned back frOlli the pier-head, 
Lilr, but pleased her infhùtely. The houses cried, loud enough for Lily to hear her: 
'\1ere yery white, and most of the windows had ":Malediction! Am I the cholera? Am I the 
bright green blinds. The shops were full of plague? I buy my bonnets where those English 
the most delightful toys that Lily had ever seen, misses buy theirs. I llse the same whalebone 
and among them she reeognised with delight and buckram. I paint H1)-self with the same 
nu
nerous little dolls the exact effigy of thc paint. Why do they stare at me as though I 
old 
Ol11an ill the pea-jacket and the short were a beast in the Jardin des Plalltes?" 
petticoat, 'who had carried the lady's portman- Why indeed? Lily could not tell, She 
teau and Cutwiti and Co.'s trunk, from the had seen :;,ome ladies as handsome as tnc 
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counte
s pass by, and Jet there" as not one 
of thcm "hI) lookcd so pcculiar. It is cer- 
tain that she had an odd npl)car:mce. \\ hat was 
thcre in hcr? She" as dressed in exquisite 
taste. She haù no gaudy hucs in hcr garments. 
It "as vcry strangc, but so it was. Perhaps hcr 
temper had somcthing to do with it. 
So, Lily ponùering and thc lad) fuming, thcy 
returned to the hotel, whcre Lily was glad to be 
put to bed carl)", and the lady sat up till late 
reading her novels. 'l'hey were both up by 
seven in the morning. Therc "as a disturb- 
:mee about the bill, and the countess told the 
landlord he "as a robber. nut that was usual; 
anù all thin
s considered, the ladf might for 
onec have hit the right nail on the head. I have 
stopped at the same hotel m}"sclf (l won't men- 
tion it by name, for fear of being libellous), and I 
can't help thinking, under correction, that the 
landlord 1cas a robbcr. 


:MOllE TRIFLES FRO
I CEI"LOX. 


OF all animals the elephant is the most rest- 
less. lIc is lle\ er quiescent for an instant. 
While standing in his stable, he is either flapping 
his cars, or moving his trunk, or Jubbing one 
le ç against the othcr. At Kandy, the elephants 
belonging to the tcmple arc drawn up on the 
esplanade at sunset every evening, where they 
may be seen going through their grotesque and 
ccascless mo\ements. They are used for pur- 
poscs of pageantry by the Buddhist pricsts, and 
grcat as their terror is of fire while in a savage 
state, will walk ,\ith the greatest unconcern, 
when tamcd, through the streets of Kandy 
during the fcstiml of the Perahera, surrounded 
by torch-bearers and thousands of spectators. A 
fcw of the Kalldian cllÍefs own an clephant or 
two j but their possession by private individuals 
is by no means common. I was travclling on 
official business onc day in the central province, 
when my progress on horscback ,vas arrested by 
a ri,"cr, swollen by heavy rains. I found that a 
Kaudian headman had sent his elephant to carry 
me 0\ cr j hut it was necessary for Ille to straddle 
acrOS3 his back, as if on horscbaek: the lu
ury 
of a howdah being onc that the Kandian chiefs 
do not indulge in" I mountcd the elephant, 
having first taken the precaution to removc my 
spurs. I was agreeably surprised to filid how 
easy the motion \\ a
, and WdS also interested 
by the caution and intelligcnce the ereaturc dis- 
played ÍI
 avoiding the rocks concealed beneath 
the turb.ld \\ aters, 911 arriv!ng at the oppo
ite 
bank, Ins mahout dlrccted hnn to kueel, wInch 
order he obeyed; but, as I was about to dis- 
mount, the elephant, either alarmed by my 
European ùress, or by some other unexplained 
cause, suddenly sprang up and ran ofl'. The 
mahout eaUcd out to mc not to he afraid but to 
hol
1 on to h.is (
he maho.llt's) "aist: a l;roposal 
wInch, consldem
g' the dlfference.in o
r \\eights, 
was rather amUSIU!!, as I must ll1entably have 
pulled him oft' had I lost Illy 0\\ n balance. I 
preferred gripping' my steed \\ith the knee, and 


passing mv arms round my human frienù's waist: 
and I held on to the chain "hich was round 
thc elephant's necl... until he saw fit to stay his 
career. .Whcn I had dismounted in safetv, .. 
little whipper-snapper boy, of about twehe
èa.s 
old, sprang on the elephant's neck and rode off 
at a smart round" alk, looking as if he meant 
to say to me, "l'1t teach you how to ùo it," 
"hich hc probably did. 
It is extraordinary with what rapidit). a stream 
in this country, which a few hours ag-o "as 
scarcely above your horse's fetlocks, will 

e- 
come a foaming torrent. I remember conung 
oue afternoon, during a hcavy shower, to a stream 
\\hich I had the previous day passed with eafte. 
As I approached, I saw a mass of water pouring 
in a foaming catal act over the cliffs abo\ e; I at 
once el'ossed, and the water \\ as not ahove my 
horse's gil ths. :My horsekeeper, "ho had 
lingered a few hundred 
ards behind, found the 
stream up to his shoulders. :My Coolies and 
se1"\ants, "ho \\-cre still further :in the lear, 
\\ ere unable to cross at all for some hours, and 
t here "as nothing for them to do but to wait, 
like Horace's rubtic, while I lay shivering in a 
temporary bungalow. Fortunately the \\ aters 
subside in these mounl ain streams as rapidly as 
they rise. "ïth the rivcrs, the process is blo\\ cr. 
I was one afternoon walking along a 
bridle-path, my horsekeeper leading my horse, 
when "e reached a shelving mass of rock, 
o\"er "hieh a btream flo\\ ed, which it "as 
necessary to cross. As I approached it, I 
removed from my shoulders a plaid Iliad 
thrown over them, for it occurred to me that 
my feet mif!ht slip in the stream, which, after 
winding among some masses of rock, fell 
into a whirlpool at the head of a waterfall. It I 
was well that I took the precaution, for no 
sooner had I stepped into the stream, than I 
fclt that I could not retain my footing - the I 
surface of the inclining rock, orer which the 
water ran, gave no holù to my feet- I could II 
neither advance nor recede, and felt myself 
carried off my legs. I at once threw my.:.elf 
down under the" ater, that I might be carried 
off fect-foremost. It is well I did so, for had 
I gonc head-foremost I should ha\e been stunned 
before arriving at the pool at the head of the 
waterfaU. As it happened, I dropped unhurt 
into the pool, and at oncc struck out for the 
bank, "hich I rcached in safety; but my plaid 
and umbrella went o\"er the \\aterfalJ, and I 
felt too thankful that I had not followed them, 
to regret their loss. 
\\"hen I was, say a dozen years younf!er than 
I am now, I took it iuto my head to make 
a tour through part of the hill country witho\it I I 
any horsekecper or other servants. I started 
from K c\Vera EHia, the mountain sanatarium, 
and tra\"elled through thc lovely district of 
Ambegamoa to Colombo. In the course of my 
journey I had occasion to cross the Kalany- 
ganga, at that time swollen by rains. I was 
mounted on a little pon.y, a blanket was fastened 
behind my saddle, aud my clothes were slrarped 
in front. On reaching the bank of the 1"1\ er, 
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I asked a man who was standing there, if I could 
ride across, on which he answered that I could, 
I accordingly rode in, but soon found that the 
pony was out of his depth. 'Whcn a hOl'se is 
swimming, it is best to leave his head quite free, 
le5t the rider pull him over. I adopterl this pre- 
caution; but, before we had reached the middle 
of the strcam, the poor pony - he had come 
a long stage alrcady, the blanket had filled 
with water, and was bearing him down-had 
turned his head down the stream. The position 
was becoming critical. I slipped my feet out 
of tbe stirrups preparatory to striking- out for 
a boat which was crossing, should the worst 
come to the worst; for, though a ?ad swimmer, 
I could ha,'e managcd that short distance. But 
before nbandoning my pony, I resolved to 
try what could still be done, so I took up 
the reins, turned his head as gent ly to the 
opposite shore as I could, and encouraged him 
to proceed; the gallant little creature carried me 
over safely; and as we scrambled dripping up 
the bank, the ferryman emerged from hi8 hut, 
'where he had been comfortably sitting, and 
demanded sixpence for the boat I had not em- 
ployed ! On reaching the residence of the ma. 
gistrate, who lived near by, he told me that had I 
been carried past the ferry, I must have been lost. 


A Singhalcse outrigger dhonie has just run in 
under the land, and now lies close to the shore. 
.As she was standing" in, one of the Peninsular 
and Oriental steamers from Calcutta, bound for 
Point de Galle, Aden, and Suez, passed her. 
'VLat a contrast; the one a tJpe of progress, 
the other of stag-nation! Probably when King 
'Yijeyottee first landed on the shores of Ceylon 
with his followers, five hundred and forty-three 
years before Christ, he Came in a craft exactly 
like this dhonie that lies at anchor close bv, on 
this the seventeenth day of Fchruary, A.D. ìSG4. 
There she is, with two crooked sticks which shë 
calls masts. Oue great sail, which lies on her 
thatched deck, a large rudder worked by a tiller, 
and a "lcooden anchor, which is sunk by the help 
of stones. Her planks are sewn together with 
coil' yarn, and she is prevented from capsizing 
by a great outrigger; were we to examine her 
register, 'we should find her described as "carvel 
built, stem and stern nearly alike." She has, it 
may be, come from .Madras with a cargo of rice, 
or perhaps she is carrying sundries coastwise; her 
size may be eighty or a hundred tons, Her crew 
will consist of some thirteen men, besides the 
tindal or master. 1Vhen they Wish to ascend 
the rig-ging, if such a term can be used, they 
will climb up the ropes with the aid of their 
toes, which, very properly, they call their" foot 
finger
," and 'with which they can pick up a 
thing from the ground as readily as we can with 
our digits. 
Although these dhonies are queer-looking 
craft, the,y are very safc and very dry boats, 
and before the wind they run very fast. I 
remember sailing along the Coromandel coast 
in one of the Jall'l13. dhonies, which, by the way, 
hn.ve no outrigger. A French \ essel "as run- 


ning up the same coast all day, Imt she did not 
overtakc us, though in full sail. 'Ye were 
about the same distance apart, whcn we reached 
the French port of Pondichcrr\'". 
Bnt for speed, commend 
ll1e to the out- 
riggcr canoe of the Singhalese. Take a 10nO" 
tree, hollow it out, sew on a kind of bulwarC 
attach an outrigger, hoist your sail, let doWl
 
your lee-boards, stcer with them, and run out to 
sea, hug t!le land when the. breeze creeps off 
th
 shore m the early mormng; and you will 
skIm along the wavcs like a flying-fish. See yon 
square rig On the horizon, steering the same 
course as we are. In an hour we are abreast of 
her. Another hour, and she is on the horizon 
bchind us. Alid now the SUll is growing" hot, 
and you creep into your palanquin, which is 
securely lashed to a small platform, and thcre 
you lie, reading or dozing, till the wind has veered 
round and is ahead of you. So you run in to 
shore, land near a tope of cocoa-nuts, and hMe 
Jour breakfast comfortably, bathe, and drcss. 
In the afternoon you take your gun, stroll into 
the country, shoot a partridge or two, a hare
 
a deer, maybe a pea-fowl, and return to your 
boat and dine. At sunset the land breeze 
again springs up, and off you go and sail all 
night. You.spend half your time on shore; and 
you reach your destination-say the extreme 
north of the island-very much sooner th:.1.n you 
would have reached it in a nasty, cockroachy, dirty 
s9uare rig, with sixty or seventy natives all sea- 
sIck aronnd you, and yourself not much better. 
But there is another side to this pleasing pic- 
ture. Public business has called you to the 
capital, and has detained you for several weeks
 
while some loved one has been pilling, sick in 
mind and body, by the sad sea waves, at a distant 
out station. .At last you are free, and the 
question i8 how to get home again. 
The Pearl, I-I.
I. colonial steamer, has gone 
to Calcutta to be cured of the barnacles. The 
strong north-east is still blowing dead in your 
teeth all day, and it would be a long busi- 
ness to beat, up against it in a sailing ship. 
At last there IS a lull, and you flatter yourself 
the force ofthe monsoon has abated, and that the 
wind has taken a slant from the west. The 
land breeze blows for a night or two, and your 
mind js made up; you will be off by an outrigger 
canoe from N egombo. Thither you proceed 
aud engage a fine large canoe to take you to 
J affna, and the tindal declares you shall be 
there jn four days if this wind lasts. The sl,y 
rogue! He lias to sail whether you engag-e a 
passage or not, for is he not going to fish off 
the 
lullativoe Bauk during the season? You 
embark with your servants, your prog, and your 
palanquin. You glide slowly down the back 
water for half a mile and cross the bar, as day is 
breaking. Up runs the sail and away you 
go, the treacherous land breeze wooing you on 
to your fate. And 110W you glide through a 
whole fleet of fishing canoes standing out to sea, 
and now you lose sight of Negombo, and at about 
twelve or one you reach the hospitable home of 
the district judge of Chilaw, and all has gone 
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swinnnill!;ly, and you he
in to think that your 
boatman's words "crf' the words of truth. Thus 
",..5 I, unh-lppily, deluded the last time I made 
the voya"'e. 
At nine r.)[. 1 rc-cmbarlrd from Chilaw, hut 
""hpn I had, with much toil, rearhed the nei!;h- 
hourhood of Calpentyn, the wind hlpw dead in 
our teeth, and it was c\ ident that it had madr 
up its mind to blow for a wrek at lc,.,t. 1 
am devoutly t lIanUul that I never \\ as tIle ma- 
gistrate of CalpC'l1tyn. 'fhat unfortunate in- 
dividual lives all alone in a ruineò fort, the walls 
of which look exactly as if they had the mange. 
The surrounding" 
renpry is cocO:l-nut and sand, 
alllir-dcep. )[y host kept no horse, for he 
could get no gorass for a horse to cat, and his 
vi
itors werp principally dugongs (or mermaids) 
and spa turtle. After remairling for a day or 
two, I resoh.ed to abandon my boat and take to 
land journeying. A tradition was current in 
Calpentvn that there was a man on the ot her 
side of the lale who had a })ony. Could I 
but sneeeed in securing this animal how happy 
should I be. But, to sav the truth, 1 felt 
almost as sceptical as if I were going in 
search of a unicorn. .After dinner one even- 
ing, I started with two sen ants, some light 
haggage, and a gun, for the region to which story 
directed me, and we poled across the lake in a 
canoe. .We arrived long he fore dawn at a river 
\\ hich seemed to have as many mouths as Cpr- 
berus, and as my boatmen were perfectly ig-no- 
rant which mouth they ought to take, and as 
each mouth thpy attempted proved ullna\'igable 
after a short distance, my patience was some- 
what tried. }'ortunatcly, at daybreak, we saw 
:md hailed a couple of men in a canoe who 
directed us how to goo, and after rowing for a 
few miles we landed and proeecdcd on foot by a 
narrow path towards the pomparipo, or " rest- 
honsc." 
"r aIling through forests ".ith a gun is always 
interesting when you know that at any moment 

ou may meet any animal from an elephant to a 
jungle-cock. Thc sun was well up wheu we 
cmerged from the wood, and saw tile dilapidated 
buugalow on the opcn plain. 1\Iy first ques- 
tion was for the rest-house leeper, On him my 
hopes depend('d, for he was the reputed owner 
of the pony. Alas! hewasa\\ay, and the pony ? 
he had gone on its baek-" whither?" Oh joy 
-to a place some sixteen miles off, but in thè 
direction in" hich I was travellin
. Should I 
wait for his return, or should l' go on? I 
would goo on foot; hut wc must sleep in thc 
forest. Ko matter. On we \\"('nt as soon as the 
sun would permit, '\\ith a few Coolies. 
As darkness wag closing in, we reached a 
tank in the heart of the fòrest. Here \\c en- 
camped, lighted a fire to keep off the wild 
heasts, and slept till two in the mornin!!, whcn 
I roused my people, r.nd \\c continu('d on 
our \\cary '\\ay through hcavy sand. An ele- 
phant Imd preceded us, but we did not come 
I upon him. "ith the first streak of clav we 
reached t he village where the pony was to be 
found. With the greatest c
ution I proceeded 
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to reconnoitre my ground, for In"J fear w
.s t . ,t 
should the oWller see me, he II1lght mount h,,, 
g'lllant stred and gallop off, thinkinN' I ".. 
!;oing to his rest-house, and not wishing it to h4 
known t hat he had deserted his po
t. Such ( .
 
A.,iaties! Europeans (of course) never do such 
things. .After prowling about I saw a siN'ht 
which sent the blood rushing to mv toes ;nd 
back again to my heart. I saw-Thr Po 1!/ ; 
h" wag tethered in a garden nr"lr a house; the 
inmates were huried in slpep; I cautiously ad- 
"Ç
nced, silently graspl'd his rope, and he was 
mInr! 
Having secured my prize, I aromed the in- 
mates of the hut. The door was oprned by an old 
l
dv, who seemed much surprised at the unusual 
sIght of a white man, for this line of road 
is 
eldom travelled, and the bunf;alows are 
falling into decay. Of course she pretended 
not to know where the owner of the pony 
was; but "hen J had satisfied her that I 
had no evil intentions, she called him, and I 
proceeded to present in due form the letter of 
mtroduction with which I had provided myself 
at Calpentyn, in testimony of my respectability 
and fitnr')s to he trusted with the animal. To 
do the man justice he behaved very fairly, 
and the high contracting parties came to an 
agreement which left the pony ",iUl me, either 
perm:mcntly or temporarily, as I should decide 
at the end of the next day's journey. 1Yith 
a light heart I that afternooll careered out 
of the village on my I!allant steed. "That was 
distance to a man with a quad and a gUll, a 
pillow, a rug, a suit of clothes, a cook and a 
butler! 
'Ye passed some elephants recently captured, 
and slept at Aripo, a place periodically tecm- 
iuCJ' with life for a few weeks during the pearl 
fisllCry, but otherwise almost deserted. X ext 
morning we reached Manaar, which is sep,arated 
from the mainland by an arm of the sea. '.I. hrough 
this, I rodc for three weary miles, when I found 
myself among the shipping, and a ferry canoe 
took me across the channel, towin
 the pony 
after u.s. Here poor .. Pomparipo" well-nigh 
met wIth a \\atery 
r.lve. Whether he was 
fatigued, Or whether hc suffered from some phy- 
sical infirmity, or "hether he lost his presence of 
mind, or whether he was tired of life, I cannot 
say; but no sooner did he find himself out of 
his depth than he ga\ e a groan, turned up the 
whitcs of hi3 eye'), went over on his side, ami 
resigned himself to fate. I was obliged to hold 
up his hcad by main force, momentarily e
pcet- 
ing that his rotten bridle W0 1 11d break; however, 
we managed to get him across; and I thought 
it best to restore him to his home and friends 
as soon as possible, and I believe he reached 
them in safety, as I did mine at last. 
'Yalerspouts may frequently be seen off the 
coast of Ceylon. A very little time ago one of 
them \\as the cau
e of a most terrible cata- 
strophe. The coffee districts of Ceylon are ell- 
tirely dependent on India for their labour, and a 
certJ.illllumber of vessels chartered by gO\ ern- 
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ment run to and fro between two parts, the one little French settlement of Pondicherry, ,yith 
Oll the Indian, and the other on the Ccylon its flat-roofed houses, its boulevards and its 
coast, freighted ,,-ith :Malabar Coolies, who straight tidy streets; a place where I ÌJave been 
either are coming in s
arch of emplo
mcllt, or told" there are forty young ladies anù only five 
me rcturning ,...-ith their little savings to their. young gentlemen ill a position to marry!'; To 
own country. As one of these vessels was cross- POlldicherry e'"ery one bctakes himself who has 
ing, a waterspout burst upon hcr, capsized her, got 
nto a scrape in the adjoining British pos- 
and drowned onc hundred and fourteen human seSSiOns: unless, therefore, you are furnished 
beings, men, women, and children. with letters of introduction, the residents arc 
The most p
imitive of all se
-going craft, 
nd, llat!lrally reluctant to admit you into their 
at the same tune, the safest If not thc dnest socIety. However, as we were provided with 
and most comfortable, is the katemaraur. The these, we \yere invited to dine "ith a merchant. 
word literally means "tied trees," and gives a During dinner, 
ome one asked me what had 
very correct idea of tIle thing. It consists of brought me to Pondicherry ? To which rather 
four light logs of wood lashrd to each other, suspicious question, I rcplied, that I was, in 
and is about twenty feet long. It carries a Ceylon, the possessor of a Pondicherry screen, 

mall dusky-coloured leg of mutton sail, and on which was dcpicted a phaeton drawn by a 
is usually manncd by two amphibious beinfrs. wondrous white horsc, one of whose leO's was 
Seen in the water when sailing, it looks like longer than the other three, and that 
I had 
a brown butterfly with its wings folded. 1"fhen been seizcd by a desire to see the original: 
the sca is lashed into foam and the breakers dash a desire so strong, that I could not rest 
against the shore, and the scud flies through until I had satisfied my curiosity. A wondrous 
the air, and no other craft dare put to sea, then screen it was, in good sooth. It was diilicult 
is the catamaran (I adopt the ordinary Íncorrect to know whether to admire more the Imld- 
mode of spelling) secn in its glory, This is no ness of its conception, or the brilliancy of its 
time for hoisting the sail, nor are two men suffi- design. Tbere, besides the carriage mid horse 
cient to work against the breakers; four or fhe aforesaid, were to be seen the government- 
launch it with a run; spring in as it clears the house, and what is more, there \\ as the gonrnor 
first. wave, and pull for dear life; another comes himself, "a walking in the garding around," 
-the steersman ,,-atches it as it rolls in-through clad in flaming red Ullmentionables, a grecn 
it thry go, the wave sweeping clean over them, coat, and a cocked-hat. The artist had seized 
and away they pull again; another and another, the moment when he stood pointing authorita- 
and they are clear of the ground swell, and well tively to a shrub, while a native servant held an 
out towards that ship that now dips her bow- umbrella over his head, and behind him a do
 
sprit beneath the surge, and now raises it to the with a curly tail pawed the air with his fore 
skies. Soon they are alongside, a rope is thrown legs, In the background the banner of France 
to them which they carry to the shore, and when waved proudly in the breeze. After dinner it 
the vessel strikes a few minutes afterwards-for was proposed that the ladies should take a drive; 
she has been dragging her anchor for the last their carriage was brought to the door; and I 
hour-a line of communication has been formed at once recognised it as being the identical 
between her and the land. carriage depicted on my screen. The liml1er 
Between Point Calimere in the :Madras Presi- hinu:.elf ,,-as at work on the premises too: so 
dency and the northern coast of Ceylon, the I bad a look at him also. 
mail-bags are daily carried to and fro in cata- After a few days' stay, \\e procured some 
marans, and wild, indeed, must be thc storm bullock carts, and travelled down the coa5t; for 
i I that detains them. Sometimes they capsize, but although the wind had been favourable for going, 
I I this is considered a slight event. The two men it was dead against our returning, and ,,-e 
in charge are almost as much at home in the wished to get so far south as to have a slanting 
water as on the land. They untie the logs, re- breeze by which we might cross. We passed 
adjust the waterproof bags, hoist their sail, and through Cuddalore; through Tranquebar, once 
off they go again. It is a forty miles' run, and the property of the Dalles ; through N egapatan, 
takes from six to ten hours. with its Jesuit College; and at length reached 
Therc was a missionary in J affna ,,"110 used the salt plains of Calimere, where the antelopes 
to cross over to India in one of these thinrrs graze in peace eight months in the year, and 
oecasionallv, and return with money for the are coursed by the Anglo-Indian visitors during 
people eml)loyed under him. On onè occasion the remaining four; and where the litt1e foxes 
he was becalmed; the crew, exhausted by row- dig holes, in which the aforesaid Anglo-Indians 
ing, wished to anchor, and as they had nothing frequently come to grief. Calimere is visited for 
else to serre their purpose, they tied a rope to the sake of its sea breezes only; tIle Europeans, I 
his money-box and let that down, I know of ,,"ho make it the place of their temporary so- 
only one instance in "hieh tleO gentlemen came journ, occupy thatched bungalows, which th
y 
orer together on the same catamaran. I was furnish in camp fashion during their stay. 1"\ e I I 
, one of the two, and am the sun-ivor. It i:3 a sad found but one family there on our ar
ival; a.nd I 
talc. although perfect strangers, were received With 
In thc month of April, a dear friend and the frank hospitality peculial" to India. 
1 cros5ed over to the Indian coast in a native I bad limited leave of absence, and had already. I. 
i I "sse!, and spent n rew days at the prell y over-stayed it. The wind "M blowing With! I 
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much force, and no boat would put to 8ea; and 
1 resolved to cross on a tappul catamaran. On 
communicating my intcntion to my companion, 
hc 8aid he would accompany me. It has always 
heen a comfort to me, . t hat the resolut ion 
on hi
 part was taken without any propo"l::\l 
from mc that he should do so, At twelve in 
the d:1\, we started; amI in ::\bout t\\O hours "e 
could barely discern thc tops of the tree.s on the 
Indian coast; \\ e were already speculatl/l
 how 
long it would be before we should reach Ceylon, 
when 0111' hoatmen informed us that we must 
put b.lCk, for the wind "ould not permit of our 
r roceedin g . It is my own belief that they 
new this when we startcd, In Ceylon, our 
outspoken Tamulians would at once have said 
so; bllt the more subsenient )ladrasces did not 
venture to do it. The collector had ordered 
a hoat, and thcy obeyed. They had relied upon 
0111' giving in of our o"n accord, under the dis- 
comforts of our cramped and wet situation; 
and finding "e did not give in, they told \IS 
\\ hat they might havc told us bcfore we 

tarled. Hit herto, I had staved off sea.sickness 
by singing every i>ong I could think of; but. 
when our heads were turned away from the 
breeze, and our hopes wcre damped, that 
wretched feeling crept o\cr me, and, as usual 
"ith me, induccd a drowsiness so excessive, that, 
although to have relaxed my hold for a moment 
on the singlc rope that held the sail "ould have 
been to be washed overboard, I believe t hat I 
"as se\'cral timrs asleep. At four o'clock we 
reached the spot where we harl embarkeò. 
"And aU this ovcr again, to-morrow!" said 
my friend. Early ne
t morning we again set 
sail. The wind had somewhat moderated, and 
was more in our favour; at ahout noon "e 
discerned the low coast of Ceylon, far away in 
the dÜ,tance. But now, the sun, which the sail 
had, to a great e
tent, defended us from, 
streamed down upon us with all its power, nor 
were its reflected ra\ s from the water much 
less distressin
 than-those which smote us 
dircct. 'Ve haò, however, contrived to lecp 
some sand \\ ichcs dry; and although we did not 
dare to Jea\'e go the rope by which we held on- 
for every "a\'e t hroug-h which we ran struck 
us with much force-still we fonnd our way to 
our mouths with the spare hand. At half-past 
three in the afternoon we touched the shores 
of Ceylon, after cight and a Imlf hours' sailing, 
and stag-g-ered up thc beach to the how:e of the 
('\lstoms officer, \\ ho kindly gave 115 some rc- 
freshment. ,,- e had brought ovcr some spare 
clothin
 in a tin box; on orenin
 it, I found that 
some silkworms' egf!S, "Inch I had securcd ill a 
bott lr, 1.I
d hatched during the voya
e. 
)Iy f nend and I parted that afternoon, on 
our arrival in Jaffna, as men do who expect to 
meet on the morrow. I never saw him al1'ain. 
The cxpo<;ure he had unrlcrgone hrought 0;; one 
of those complaints which often pro\'e rapidly 
fatal in the tropics, and a few lla
 s later I wa
 
summoned from my station to attend his remains 
a tÌleir la<;t restin
-rlace. The man who, llll- 
manly speaking, could least be bpared, was 


taken; the man then without wife or child to 
mourn his los
, was left. 


There is a bird in Ceylon, sometimcs heard 
after nig-htfall, called by the natives the" Devil 
Bird," on account of its ::\ppalling shriek. 80 
rarely is this bird seen, that naturalists are still 
uncertain whethcr it is an owl or a night h'mk. 
All who have heard it, n
ree in saying that no 
sound can be more fearful t llan its scream. I am 
to this dav uncertain whether I have heard it 
or not. I had occasion to pass a nigbt in the 
.. rest-home" at Caltura, a station bet.ween 
Colombo and Jalle. I had with me a largc 
um 
of government money, and as there were several 
travellers with Coolies and servants within the 
same building, I rlaced the box containing the 
money, beside me, in hed. In the dcad of the 
ni?ht I was awoke by a fearful 
nd prolon
ed 
shriek, which echoed through the whole build. 
ing. I sprang ont of bed, with the first idea 
that some one was being murdered, but next 
moment I remembcred the monev, and it 0('- 
curred to me that this might be. some device 
to draw me awa,- from it. I therefore called to 
one of thc "peoi1s," who were with me, to come 
and guard the monev, and then proceeded to tr,v 
to di
cover the causè of the noise. The people 
who were sleeping about the verandahs bad also 
bccn aroused by the sound, which ap{leared to 
ha\'e proceeded from within. A hght was 
brought and search was made et"erywhere; two 
servants were asleep in one of the inner rooms 
and thev }Iad not he en awakened; either One of 
these t
.o men had had nightmare, and in his 
sleep ut tered these unearthly yells; or, the noise 
was made hy some one about the placc ex- 
pressly for the purpose of robbin
 me of the 
money s}lOuld I leave it unguarded; or, a devil 
bird had his abode somewhere in the old roof 
and had uttered these shrieks just as he took 
flight in search of prey: which is the time 
at which this bird usually utters his appalling 
cry. 
111 Ceylon there is not usually anything like 
that organised system of gang robbery of which 
one hears in India. :For this thcre may be various 
reasons; one by no means unimportallt reason 
is, that the soil belongs in Ceylon to the people, 
not to the government, as in India; and that 
almost every man has a patch of land, to 
hieh 
he clings ",ith such tenacity, that he will not 
part with it for any amount of money, and "ill 

pend anv amount in defending his title to it ; 
were he 'to take to robbing, he would ha\"e to 
evade ju
tice, and some neighbour \\ ould pO
je"s 
himself of this land. There are thosc who COll- 
sider the minute sub-division of lands among all 
t he children of a deceased proprietor, a great 
c\ ii, and no doubt it has its disadvantages; but. 
contrariwise, it !'hould be remembcred that the 
ownership is an inducement to rcspect
bility 
and responsihilit.v. A !!reat deal of the crime 
committed among liS, \\ it h malice prepcn
e, 
and for the 
akt of booty, is committed by I 
\"a
abonds from the low country, \\ho have no I 
stake in the soil, and who go to the Kandian 
I 
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country to live by their wits. Just at. pre- 
sent we have a Ce)lon Jack Sheppard, who is 
carrying things with a very high hand. Sardicl 
is his "honourable name;" as the Chinese say. 
lie is said to be armed with revolvers, and to 
swagger about in open day in the bazaar of a 
,illage on t.he lligh road to Kandy, through 
"hich a mail-coach runs. None of the villagers 
dare refuse him anything; he takes the bride 
from the bridegroom, the daughter from her 
parents. He simply says, "I am Sat'diel," and 
t he thing is done. He has collected around 
him a band of kindred spirits, and is the terror 
I of the countrv. 
I ! I As this kiild of proceeding is novel, there 
is no organised forcc here, as in the Ghauts 
of the Bombay Presidency, cxpressly to put 
down such gangs; but government has offered a 
heavy reward for the apprehcnsion of this robber 
chieftain, or any of his band; and the police have 
been set upon his track. A few days ago, they 
almost succeeded in surrounding a house in 
which Sat'diel and some of his companions were; 
but unfortunately they managed to get out, and 
to cross a rice-field; the police pursued them, 
but the robbers outran them, whereupon the 
gnllant defenders of our lives and liberties 
halted and placed thcir guns against a tree 
whilst they recovered their breath. Meanwhile, 
1\11'. Sardiel also halted, doubled, crept qtÔetly 
up to where t he guns were resting, seized one of 
them, took aim at a policeman, fired, and ran off 
with the gun. The ball passed through part of 
the policeman's coat, but did him no further 
injury. 
In the Bombay Ghauts thc robbers often 
avenge themselves on their enemies by cutting 
off their noses. The putting on of new noses 
has consequently become a profession. I ha\-e, 
in the Bombay Presidency, seen a very fairly 
executed false nose made by a native artist by 
cutting part of the skin of the forehead in like 
manner as is done in England. 
Although there is not at the present time 
any regular system of robbery prevalent, there 
are occasiollo11!/ instances in the remotest parts 
of the island, of robbers entering a house at 
night and torturing the inmates to induce them 
to reveal where their treasures are hidden. 
Some of their modes of torture are distress- 
ingly ingenious. There was also at one time a 
crime very prevalent in the northern province 
called "ear-cutting." In later years it cea5ed 
almost wholly, and during a residence of about 
ten years in that province, I never had to take 
judicial cognisance of that crime. It consisted 
in cutting, or tearing from the ears of some 
,yealthy passer-by, the massive gold ear-rings, 
sometimes ten in number, whieh he, accord- 
ing to Tamul custom, wore. Although this 
crime had almost died out, I see that at the 
last sessions five men were tried for its com- 
mission. 
The robbers of India have carried their arts 
to perfection. In some places it is neces- 
sary to pay black mail to escape being vic- 
timised. In Bombay, during the hot months, 
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the wealthier Europeans live on the esplanade 
near the sea-shore in tents or temporary bUllO'a- 
lows, and every family hires a thief to act a
 a 
watchman. An officer on the march in the 
:Madras Presidency halted at a certain place. 
The chief of the thieves waited on him, and told 
him it was a very bad pJace; there were a great 
many rognes in it; would the Sahib allow him 
to do watchman? (for a consideration, of course, 
understood). ::N 0, said the officer, he \\ ould 
post his sentries as usual, and if any thief ap- 
proached the tents the thief would find himself 
the worse for it, The sentries were accordingly 
posted, and the rest of the detachment \\-ent to 
sleep. The neÜ morning not a musket was to 
bc found save those of the sentries. The sen- 
tries all declared that not one of them had slept, 
and that they had kept the strictest watch. In 
this unpìeasant predicament, the officer sent for 
the "1V atchman" who had tendered his ser- 
vices, having doubtlessly promised to do him no 
harm before the astute old villain presented 
himself. · 
On his arrival, the officer told him of the loss, 
aud promised him a reward if the muskets were 
returned. "I told the Sahib there were bad 
men here; I will try what can be done; but 
mind, I know nothing of the affair myself." 
.What could the unfortunate officer do, but wink 
at what he knew was a lie. In a few hours 
the old man returned, and said he had obtained 
information that the muskets would be found 
hidden in a certain nullah, or dry water-course. 
There they were, sure enough. The" \Vatch- 
man" pocketed a heavier reward than he would 
have got if his services had been engaged 
before, and the officer proceeded on his way, 
a wiser man. The manner in which the thing 
was done, was this. As the sentry turned his 
back, a dusly form crept nearer and nearer to 
the tents, another and another following; so 
stealthy were the movements, so cunningly did 
the movers avail themselves of any bush or 
scrub, or inequality of the ground, that their 
presence was never suspected. At length, 
watching his opportunity, the foremost opened 
a cornet' of a tent on the side opposite to that 
where the sentl.y was patrolling, entered, and 
abstracted a musket; this he handed to the 
companion immediately behind him, who handed 
it to the next, and so on, until the last had 
been removed, when the party retreated as they 
had advanced. 
In Ceylon, as in India, thieves are in the 
habit of greasing themselves all over, in order 
that, if seized, they may slip through the fingers 
like eels. 
The most common kind of robbery here, and 
the one least easy of detection, is cattle-stealing. 
The cattle of the villagers graze about the neigh- 
bourhood, in places where bushes and trees 
afford concealment for one or two thieves, who 
are generally men of a certain amount of in- 
fluence to boot. 1Vatching their opportunit,\-, 
they seize a. bullock, hurry him aw:J.Y till'oùgh 
by-paths all night to some distant place, where 
their confederates are \\"aiting to receive them, 
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amI before the owner dicocover'!l his lo!-c;, the 
auimal i:) sl..ughtucd and cah..n, or sdd to a 
Luteher. 


GUIDO'S :\roDEL. 
Gcmo RE'I in a I:oman V.llacc chamber 

 :it onc pI< ,ant Bummer 
fternoon 
(' l'was the old Farn('
"'s luroptu'lus palace). 
The walls were bl.lZonul with the gilded moon 
In crr nt, and sweet tanglee of th(l e flowers 
That bll' ,)01 into fac,.!!, while birds play, 
rIutterill" from t\\ i
 to t\\'iq, and lizards run 
Uelow, :md jcwelled beetles crawl from spray to 
spra:r. 
The great han "im]ow, re1ching to the Boor, 
StoOl] open for the vine to ramble in ; 
The birds "ere in the garden do"n below; 
The sih er-column'd fountain, taIl and thin 
As a magician's wand, rose in the air; 
Great yellow clouds, laden" itb 8un"hine, passed; 
The sky, one flawless sapphire, floated there. 
Guido was painting. half ent!'aneed in thought; 
Guido was painting that pure, gentle face 
You've seen in lonely chapels oCt and oft; 
Calm, sweet and radiant, "ith a saintly grace; 
Chaste as a ,irgin mart.rr glorified; 
'\ïthout one thou!;ht of earth, pure as the snow 
L p:m the Alp-peak, "ith 110 stain of sin 
SullJing her fom), save where one rapturous glow 
Of coldest sunshine lit her marbly breast; 
The dove-like eyes were all intent on heaven. 
\ Sabbath sanëtity Wlii in the air, 
.And not one glare of Passion's burning le,-en. 
,\ here was the proud and dark-c}'ed beaut)" then, 
The painter's model? Where the pel1r,ant-girl 
Alllo\'e amI happiness? ,\ here, then, WIlS site 
With throbbing bosom and \\ ith lavish curl? 
Only a blear-eyed crone in a low chair, 
Facing the centroll window, dozed or prayed. 
lIer chetks '" ere wrinlùed leather, and her hair, 
In one grey, half-starnd knot of grizzled braid, 
Crownet1 her oM nodding, semi.Plllsied head. 
lIer bre\'iarr WitS resting on her knees, 
Xor reeked she what the chiding painter sait1. 
In came the cart1inal, grave, and coldl)' wise. 
His scarlet gown and roLe3 of cobweb lace 
Trailed on the marLle floor; with convex-glass 
lie bent o'er Guido's skoulder; soon his f.lce 
(;rew wi
tful, and then curdled to a smile, 
A! he beheld the crone, and looked again. 
.. Where is thy model, Guit1o?" Guido said, 
41 I keep her, cardinal, locked up in m)- brain." 


ALL MOOKSliINE. 


TUFRE is a belief general in this kin:;rdom. in 
all European couutries, and prohably in coun- 
tries not European, that the moon exercises a 
direct influence on the weather. It is not con- 
fined to one class, nor to the uneducated. 'l'hc 
peer, \, ho is anxious \\ ith respect to the effect of 
the \\cather on the hatehin
 and growth of his 
I lheasants and partridges, is just as likely to 
ook at the wmanack for the time of tLe 
moon's ellanges duriug" the critical period, as 
the farmer" ho is thiuling only of the weather 
in cOllllexion with the han e
t. 
 early e\ ery- 


bo
y ap,Je...s to tale a livel) in fo re-;1 in lno,,- 
iug u h:...t the' "eat:1Cr 
\"ill be a d..y, thr.." d

'3, 
or a \\eck hence. It IS, m01"
'I).cr, a utall. s 
with aIm Jt every man to cOLwider hin "If a 
jud!!'e of the weat her_ 
\\ ith thc majority of people, the influcnce f)[ 
the 1111 on 011 the \,u.ther is ace pted a.. a f.let, 
wit bout their bciIl
 able to give any rea...Jn 
for tl, ir f.lith. llut t here are thc-3e who 
argue that if the moon, with t be aiù of the 
:)un, causes the ocean tidc'3, it is far more 
C""J for the moon to cxercise a po\\erful in- 
fluence on a fluiù so mobile a8 the atm')sphcre. 
The sun, they c;ay, raises ,apours from the Sf'8, 
lakc" ri\ ers, and S\\8mpS, intI) the atmo..phere ; 
clouds being thus formed, thc inOuenee of the 
moon intervenes and acts upon tbo .c cloud'! and 
upon the atmosphere in \\ hieh tbe) float, in the 
same wav as somo say it acts on the sea in 
rai:)ing- the tides. The combined effects of these 
at mospherie tides and heat, proùuee "indc:, "hicb 
drive the clouds; hence rain, snow, or hail. 
It 1I1uSt be admitted that there is somc- 
thing plausible in this hypothesis, and, if it "erc 
supported by recorded observations even in a 
very sli
ht degree, it \yould meet with ready 
attention from scientific men. 
Iany persons 
\\ho have read the argumcnts in sllpport of the 
thcory naturally say, U All this is perfectly 
clear. It e
plalll3 the mode in which the moon 
exercises the influence attributed to her, in as 
simple a way as possible." Unfortunately for 
the malers of almanabks \.,ho '\'Cnture 011 weather 
predictions, it is not sufficient to start a theory 
"ithout supporting it by facts, \\ hen facts are 
obtaimble; and observations ha\e been re- 
corded for a sufficient number of years, of the 
daily changes of the weather, to allow of the 
affirmativc being f ro\"Cd if there were any real 
proof to be got. t cannot be denied that these 
obsenations fail to establish a '"cry strong nega- 
tive; but this is only what might be expected 
if the moon were altogether uithout influence 
one 
av or the other. The materials for malin!r 
this cafeulation exist at various plaecs-at Paris, 
Rome, Yienna, Gene\'a, and se\ eral other cities; 
the observations extend over long periods; and 
vet 110 evidence in favour of the moon exertin
 
the influence claimcd for her, can be obtained 
from these records. Of course it su..its the pocket:) 
of almanaek-makers to maintain the contrary, 
and it is a curious eircumsumce. that, although 
they may be wrong in their prediction as to uhat 
the \\ cather will be on a certain day, nincty-nine 
times out of a hundred, it is sufficient to be 
strilingly right in the ren
aining instancr, to 
presene the faith of the purchaser. in a robust 
condition. The compilers of Old .Moore's 
allll.lnaek do 110t now \ enture to predict what 
the weather will be on a givcn day hche 
mouths in advance, but some less popular 
prognosticators do. There is a M. 
athieu, 
whose name is continually in the French ne\\s- 
papers as a weather prophet, and some \ cry 
remarlable instances have been publi
hed of the 
fulfilment of his predictions. The inhabitants 
of Ycniec will have an opportunity of ,eril',)ing 
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his claims as a prophet, tlJis year; for, he has 
predicted that one of the mo
t fearful storms 
known for a ccntury past will take place in 
Yenetia between tlJe 2DtlJ of Norember and the 
Srd of Deccmber. 
The belicf that if it rain on St. Swithin's Day 
it will rain for forty days thereafter, is still very 
general in the rural districts, though not to the 
old extent. Perhaps many who may have heard 
the saying, may not know how it originated, 
or who the saint was. The information may be 
!!i.en in very few words. He was Bishop of 
-Winchester, died' in 862, and was buried in 
-Winchester churchyard. At a later prriod be 
was canoniscrl, and it "as resolved to dig up his 
remains and place them in a shrine in the 
cathedral; but, when t.he day arrived for his re- 
moval, it began to rain so heavily that the men 
employed were unable to work, and it con- 
tinued to rain in the same manner for forty 
da.\'"s; hence if it rain on St. Swithin's Day it 
wiil rain for forty days afterwards, and if it 
, I be fine on that day it will continue fine for a like 
period. A similar belief is current in France, 
with respect to St. liledard and St.. Gervais, and 
occasionally causes grcat discoura!;ement amonO' 
the cultivators of the soil. Dr, Berigny relate
 
that he was once called in to prescribe for a 
female patient who lived in the neighbourhood 
of Paris. :Medicine had no effect upon her, and 
shortly afterwards her husband fell sick, and 
prescnted identical symptoms. Mter a good 
deal of questioning he elicit cd from them that 
their crops had been had for several 
ears, and, 
it having rained on St. :Medard's Day, which 
is on the 8th of June, they became so fearful 
that a similar misfortune \Tas in store for them 
again, that both were rendered ill. All the 
efforts of the doctor to discO\"er the origin of 
their superstition were in vain, but he was en- 
abled, by a reference to the meteorological re- 
cords of t he Paris observatory, to ascertain 
that there was no foundation for it. 
lt is said that if timber be felled when the 
moon is on the increase, it will decay, and that 
it should always be cut when the moon is on the 
wane. Nobody can give a reason for this, 
yet the belief is common in several countries, 
and, what is stiU more strange, professed wood- 
cutters, whose occupation is to feU timber, aver, 
as the actual result of their observation, that 
the belief is \Tell founded. It was formerlv 
interwoven in the Forest Code of France, and, 
unless expunged by recent alterations, is so still. 
The same opinion is said to obtain in the German 
forests, in Brazil, and in Y'lc
tan. The them'v 
given, to account for what is assumed to be ã 
fact, is, that as the moon grows, the sap rises, 
and the \Tood, therefore, is less dense than when 
the moon is walling, because at that time the 
san in the tree diminishes. No evidence what- 
e"cr can be offered in support either of the belief 
or of thc theory; and as a matter of fact we 
may rest assured that there is no more founda- 
tion for the one th:m the other. There are persons 
whowill say, If you admit that the moon is capable 
of dmwing 3 vast body of water to a heap, 


why not admit also the possibility of her 
attracting the moisture in a tree? To these it 
may be replied, that the rise or fall of the sap 
depends on the quantity of heat which reaches 
the roots of t he tree, and 110t at aU on attraction. 
The belief in the moon's influence as regards 
timber, extends to vegetables, but we believe the 
idca to be less generaUy entertained in this 
country than abroad, where they act upon the 
maxim that root crops should be planted when 
the moon is decreasing, and plants, such as peas, 
beans, and others, which bear their crops on their 
branches, between ne\v and full moon. Some 
time ago, a body of sages had a long discussion, 
and wrote numerous treatises, to explain why 
it \Vas that a lump of metal, if laid on water, 
would sink to th8 bottom, while, if it were 
beaten out into a sheet, it would float. The 
theories were very plausible, though they were 
opposed to one another. At last it occurred to 
one of the sages to suggest that it would be \Tell 
to ascertain by actuaL experiment if it were 
really the fact that the metal would float under 
the circumstances stated. Accordingly, a vessel 
of water was brought, a sheet of the metal 
was laid on it, and it very soon lay at t.he 
bottom. An example of the kind is furnishcd. 
by Toaldo, the Italian meteorologist, who, to ac- 
count for the belief current among wine-growers, 
that wine, the making of which is begun in the 
old moon and finished in the new, is never clear 
nor of good quality, attributes it to the circum- 
stance that the absence of the lunar rays, hy 
lowering the temperature of the air, checks the 
fermentation. Now, if it had occurred to him to 
expose the most delicate thermometer to the 
full light of the moon shining with its greatest 
lustre, be would ha,-e found that the mercury 
was not elevated a hair's breadth; neither 
\Tould it ha\"e been, if he had exposed it in the 
focus of her rays, concentrated by the most 
powerful lenses. This has been proved by actuæ 
experiment. 
The power of the moon's rays to produce 
blindness, where a man has slept with his face 
exposed to them, is firmly believed in by sailors, 
and numerous cases ha'Ve been related in which 
this bas happened, It may be admitted that 
blindness has ensued where a sailor has foolishly 
laid himself down on the deck on his back to 
sleep, with his face exposed to the bright moon, 
in warm latitudes. But it does not follow that 
the blindness \vas caused by t.he moon's rays; 
for more probably, it was owing to the rapid 
radiation of heat from the exposed portions of 
the body, or from some other phJsical cause. 
The moon is also supposed to exercise influence 
on the skin by darkening it. In this matter we 
have the aiel of photography to assure us that 
the moon's rays must positively be incapable of 
affecting t.he colour of the skin. Dr. Lardner, 
in his writings on the subject, says that the lunar 
rays, even when condensed by the most power- 
fui lenses, do not darken paper which has 
been steeped in a solution of chloride of silver. 
In this statement, howp\-er, he goes rather 
beyond the facts of the case, as Mr. Dcbruc's 
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beautiful photographs of the moon prove; but to 
obt.lin these proots the exposure must be a long 
one, whereas exposure to the 80lar rays for only 
a fraction of a sccond is sufficient to darkf-n 
p'\per so preparcd; and' \\ e all knoW' by ex- 
perience that the facc may be exposed to the 
sun for hours without under
oing a very p(>r- 
ceptible change of colour. If any darkcnin
 
of the skin do really ensue {rom exposure to the 
nig!lt air, it is probably owing- to the cvolution 
of heat aud moisture to the skin from the body, 
the passa
e through which is impeded by the 
cold night air. 
Intcrf'sting as the suhjeet may be, it would 
occupy far too much space to mention in detail 
the numcrous influenccs attributed to the moon 
in addition to those already cited. It is said 
to cause fish to putrefy, to affect the grO\\ th of 
shell-tish, the hatchin,"" of e!!gs, the birth of 
infants, thc marrow of animals, the weight of 
individuals, and the healing of wounds. The 
moon is also held to have a powerful influcnee 
on deranged persons, hence called lunatics. It 
would be sin
ular if it were cstablÜ,hed that the 
moon really does affect insane persons in the 
manncr a\'"errcd by Hippocrates and other of 
the oldest writers on medicine. J:Sut ag far as 
we know, no attempt has been marle to prove 
cithcr thc affirmative Or the ncgati,.c of the as- 
sertion, on a scale sufficicntly comprehensive to 
settle the qucstion. Physicians of note ha\ e, 
c\ en ill recent times, gi\ en their opinion in 
favour of the affirmative; but the obsen ations 
ha\'e becn too limited to render the rcsult of 
much Talue. 
Admiral Iitzro\"'s forecasts of the \\ cather 
are based on cons'iderations which have no re- 
lation to the moon's influence. Thesc are also 
quite a secondary matter, the principal object his 
predictions arc intended to serve bein
 to indicate 
the direction anrl force of the wind for on1\ two 
or three days in advance. Thou
h some
 may 
deny the invariable accuracy of these predic- 
tions, nobody can deny that they havc cffected 
much good, If they only sayed a score of lives 
in a ye
r (though very much greater service may 
bc claimed for them) that \\ oulrl be quite imID- 
cient to justify the 'Very moderate expenditure 
of thc public funds which they occasion. The 
system inaugurated by Admiml }<'itzroy has 
bee.n adopted in }<'ranee and other countries. III 
}'ranee, semaphores have becn erectcd on cvery 
dc\ ated point on thc coast, from 
îce to Cette, 
and from Bayonne to Cherbourg. At each of 
thes(' semaphore stations thel"e is a comfortablc 
resiùence for a non-commissioned officer, and 
from t\\0 to fi\"c sailors. One room is set apart 
for the telegraphic apparatus, which is con- 
nected by a wlrc with the nearest tele
raph 
line. Whcn a \essel approaches the coast she is 
si
naUrd, and in return give
 her .name, to 
what country shc belon
s, \\!tether she is in 
distress, and. if she be in want of anything. In 
return she IS told on "h:lt part of tbe coast 
8he is, her di
tancc from the neare:,t port, and 
at Wl:.lt hour the tide wiU sert'f" for entering it; 
br
iùes any othcr information she may rcquire. 


Bv me,IllS of these station
, merchanb in Paris 
LÌlle, and other large cities, learn the arrival ot. I 
their !)hips on the coast, hours nnd hours before 
they reach the port to "hich they are bound. 
The central ofiicc at l>aris can receive from 
these stations an exact statement of the force 
aud direction of the wind on all parts orthe coast, 
and in return can inform eólch of prob.tble 
changcs "hich it is of interest to the scafarin rr 
poputltion and the crews of coasting-' e"sel'l t
 
be made acquainted with. So numerous and 
minute are the records kept in France anti. 
Engbnd of all matters affecting meteorolozieal 
science, that it cannot be long 'before it will be 
ascertained \\" het her fixed rules can be laid 
down whereby e\'"ery man may judge for bimself 

ith something like certainty what the" eat her 
",ill be for the enc;uing fuur-and-twenty hours 
or so. It ig not likely, however, that the moon's 
influence will form an clement in the settlement 
of the question. 



IY EXC"CR
IO
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V.\SI number3 of pcople are, for a compara- 
tively trifling sum, conveyed from one hrge 
town to another, or from the heart of a populous 
neighbourhood to syl\"an scenery or picturesque 
::.urroundings, and thell, after a fcw da

' ren-l 
in the unwonted peace and air and freedom, are 
taken back 10 their work-a-day life. \r antin
 
to know something of the statistics and general 
malla
ement of the enormous excursion trains 
which, during the summer months, conny them, 
I sought for the longest-established manager 
of such expeditions, and found him at home 
nestlin
 in a large newly-fronted home, under 
the shadow of the British 
ruscum. The 
front dObr of this house, on which "as a large 
Lrnss plate duly inscribej with the excursion 
agent's honoured name, stood open, and bv the 
side of a glass door within, where the, iSlhr's 
bell is usually to be found, I read the word 
U Office," and enterin
, found my agent awaiting 
my anticipated arrival. The house i.s, as I after- 
wards learned, a private hotel, but the neÜ
h- 
bourhood bein
 severely rC3pectable, and ìhe 
neighbours objecting to anything f'O low a! a 
public announcement on a board, my a!;ent de- 
lers to their prejudices, describes his housc as a 
boarding-house or receptacle for his cus10mers 
while in town, and, being a Temperance man 
himself, conduct
 his establishment on ::.triet 
Tcmpcrance principles. And at the '"ery oube-t 
of our comersation my agent let me know that 
he was not a contractor tm' excursion trains or 
trips, that he had no rcsponsibility, :llld that the 
work was entirely performed by the railway 
companies over \\ hich the trips "ere taken; 
that he made sugge:,lions as to the routes, &co, 
that his profit accrued from head-money or per 
centage 011 those \\ horn he induccd to tra..oel-iu 
fact, that he was a tra\"eller on commission for 
\arious railway companies, in which capacity 
he paid. all his own ad.. erÜ..iug, g nerallv a 
heavy amount. 
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For more than twcnty-three years my agent 
has been at this work, arranging excursions be- 
twecn England and Scotland, during which time 
more than a million passengers }wve been under 
hi
 charge. He has arrangements with every 
raihyay company that can be made available for 
Scotch trips, and sometimes begins to gather 
the nucleus of his company far away in the 
extreme west of England, then sweeping up the 
1Yest Cornwall, the Cornwall and South Devon, 
the Bristol and Exeter, the Midland, the North 
Eastern, and the North British railways, he 
reaches Edinburgh, into which city he will pour 
more than a couple of thousand people by special 
trains within a period of twenty-four hours. My 
agent does not profess to make hotel arrang-e- 
ments for his flock, but he takes care to advise 
hotel-keepers of a coming influx, and he thinks 
that hotel-keepers in the Highlands and else- 
wherc are kept in order by a list of their prices 
being published in his programme. At some 
places far away, such as Bannavie, in the 1Vest 
Highlands by Fort 1Villiam, and Braemar, at the 
period of the Highland gathering and games, 
therc has been a pressure, but something has 
always been arranged, for the hotel-keepers, 
who at first were disposed to snub my agent as 
importing the wrong kind of article for them, 
now eagerly look for his countenance and re- 
commendation. At Oban he had established a 
sct of lodgings, which he found operated a::: a 
wholcsome check on the hotels. To carry people, 
not to feed them, is my agent's business, and, as a 
mle, he declines to enter into any agreement for 
hoarding- and lodging his troop, but, if they wish 
it, he will settle all their hotel bills on the road, 
and prcsent them for discharge at the end of 
the trip; and it speaks highly for the honest.y of 
c"JI..cursionists, when he declares that during his 
whole experience he has never made a bad debt 
amongst them, or lost a farthing by them. Had 
he ever been asked to lend any of them money? 
Frequently, and had never refused! He had 
lcnt as much as twenty pounds to one of his cx- 
cursionists, an entire stranger to him, and had 
always been repaid. Had he taken any security? 
Not he! Sometimes a gentleman would offer 
his watch, but what did he want with a gentle- 
man's watch? He told him to put it in his 
pocket again! 
At Edinburgh thc thousands disperse, and 
start off on different routes, according to the 
length of their holiday and thc depth of their 
purses. Those who know the country, young 
men, and spirited people, start off alone. Ladies 
and inexperienced persons remain in the flock, 
and go the tour, supervised by my agent, in a 
party, numbering" sometimes as many as two 
hundred and fifty, half of whom are ladies. The 
ordinary tickets are useful only as far as Edin- 
burgh, but there are offices in all the large to" 11S 
in Scotland at which fresh tickets for further 
extended trips can be obtained. And here, my 
agent, chuckling audibly, informs me that his 
tickets for coaches always have precedence, 
where, as is frequently the case, the vehicular 
supply is not equal to the tourist demand; and, 


t he coach-proprietors being, in most cases, also 
hotel-proprietors, it is not to be wondcred at 
that there is loud and frequent grumbling 
froll1 the outside public at the best places in 
inns. an
 on the coaches being given to the ex- 
CurSlOlllstS. Of these extended trips, the most 
fa\ourite is that including Glasgow and lnver- 
neS8, Staffa and lona-the reason, perhaps, being 
that it is one of the cheapest as weU as the 
loveliest, and with it there is connected a cir- 
cumstance of great interest. For, with a cer- 
tain amount of proper pride, my agent tells me 
t hat a series of improvements which, during the 
last few years, has been made in the condition of 
the poor fishing population of Staffa and lona, 
is principally due to his excursionists. .When 
they are inspecting the old cathedral at lana, 
my agent takes the opportunity of introducing 
the subject ofthe natives' poverty and their hard 
lives, and appeals to the generosity of his flock; 
the excursIOnists, holiday-making and happy, 
are in proper cue for the reception of such an 
appeal, and respond liberally-so liberally, that 
by their subscriptions twenty-four fishing-boats 
have been built for the pôor fishcrmen of the 
phce. :l\Iany poor boys from these desolatc 
regions have also been provided with comfort- 
able situations in large towns. My agent a1::,o 
informs me that, during his whole experience, 
he has never had an accident with am of his 
people, that no one has erer been taken"ill-no- 
thing beyond a little over-fatigue-no serious 
illness, and that he has had constant cases of 
love-matches made up on the trip, and has taken 
the happy couple their honeymoon excursion in 
the following year. 
Asked as to the character of the company 
usually availing itself of his tickets, my agent re- 
sponded shortly, "First-rate;" but, on its being 
e},.plained to him that the social status rather 
than the moral character of his excursionists is 
what is inquired after, he became more commu- 
nicative. The destination of the excursion, he 
explained, greatly determincd its numbers and 
the social classes from which it was made up. 
The trips to Edinburgh, and the shorter excur- 
sions in England, attract tradesmen and their 
wi\-es, merchants' clerks away for a week's 
holiday, roughing it wit h a knapsack, and getting 
over an immense number of miles before they 
return; swart mechanics, who seem ncver to bc 
able entirely to free themselves from traces of 
their life-long labour, but \rho, my ag-ent tells 
me, are by no mcans the worst informed, aud 
are generally the most interested about the 
places they visit. In the return trips from 
Scotland to England come many students of 
the schools and universities-raw-bol1ed hard- 
\\orked youths, who, in defiance of the po- 
pular belief, actually do return to their nati,'e 
country f
r a time, probably to make a future 
raid into and settlement in the land whose 
nakedness they had spied into in early 
 outh. 
As to Swiss excursions, the company is of a 
,-ery dillerent order; the 1Yhitsuntide trip 
has a good deal of the Cockney element in 
it, and is mostly composed of ..,-ery high-spirited 
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pt'''ple, who
Q greate'\t dclir;-ht in lifc is "hm in!;' 
a flll'g," and \\ ho do 
al"J:;, and ru h through 
:Framc, and through SWlÌzerl.mJ to ChamoUlu't, 
c lIup..rc every place they arc tdlell to. \
i
h the 
'\ i \TB which form d part of the exlnlntron at 
the E'vptian lhll, carry London c\eIywherc 
about 
\ ilb t hClIl in ùn n
, habits, and conv('r

- 
tion, anù r\I:.h b.\ek, convinced that they are 
grf.1t tra\lllels. :From the'>!' rOY!lterers thc 
July and September exeur:.ioni
h dIffer f:'reaUy : 
ush^r::! and go verne &e;, practical people from 
the provincf's, anù reprLselltatiH.3 of the bettcr 
""ylc of the Lonùon mercantile community 
"ho form their efHnpouent p:uts, all trarcl 
3" if impressed \\ ith thc notion that they are 
engaged in fulfilling the wi::.hes of a lifetime, 
in a pleasant duty never to be repeated. They 
stop at all the principal to\\ns, '\isiting all1hc 
curiosities to be seen in them, anù arc full of 
ùiseus ion among themselves, provil1g that they 
are nearly all thòroughly well-up in the subje
t. 
:Many of them carry books of reference ,uth 
them, and nearly all tale notes. 
I inquired \\ hcther mv agent always accom- 
panied his flock, or \\ hether he oeca!liol1ally per- 
mitted them to \\ auder alone. lIe told me that, 
on the S\\ iss trips, he maùe a point of being with 
them from the &tarting-plaee to the destination, 
and that he never considered himself free from 
responsibility (though, of course, there could be 
no lind of claim on him) until they wcrc aU 
landed in LnC1'land. lIe should pursue this 
course on the ît.alian anù all Continental excur- 
sions; but, in En!:!;land, he frequently did not mect 
his touri
ts until their arrival at the first large 
provincial town on their route, when he" turned 
up promiscuously as it \\el'e." I asled him 
\\ hat "as gained by remaining with the largc 
body, and not ramblmg away by oneself? 'Whcn, 
in reply, my agent hmteù that his society and 
guidance wcre the advantages in question, he 
looled at me 50 sternly that I determincd to 
press him with no further qucstions of that 
11.1.t urc. 
In the E,<hibition years of '51 and '();'!, my 
a
ent, for the first time since lS1G, had no 
Scotch tourist-trips, bcing engaged by the :Mid- 
land Railway Company as manager of their 
E
Libition excursion-trains, in which capacity 
he supef\ ised the eonve)ance to London of 
HbO\ e a hundred anù fifty thousand persons; and, 
in thosc ycars, my agent eommeneeù business 
in another line. 1'he cxeursionists, once landed 
in London, \rauted somewhere to live ill, and, 
with the usual caution of country people, dis- 
trusted thc touters and ad\ ertisements greetil1g 
thcm on every siùe. Remarking this feature 
in the first batch which he brought up, my 
agent immediately engaged six pm ate family- 
houses, "furnislled for the season," as boardin!;- 
houses for the richer membcrs of his flock, wh'o, 
for si
 shillings and sixpence a day each, \\ cre 
pro\ ided \\ ith bcd, brcaUast, aml a meat-tea. 
"For the 
orking people, he took a block of new 
houses, Ì\\ 0 hundred modcl-eolt
gcs of two or 
t.hrec rooms each, in tile nei
hbourhood of :Ful- 
ham, furnished them at a c
st of about a thou- 


sand pounds, and ch:u-gcd their occupants half- 
a-cro\\ n a day e1ch for bed, breal..l:iSt, and tea; 
dit!ners \\erc not pro\iùeù. About t\\c1vr thou. 
sanù persons \\ ere lodged here durin
 the sea- 
son; amon
 thrm three delcgations of sllUed 
worlmen from Paris, fifty in numbcr, one dele- 
gation of fifty from Turin, and two of forty each 
Irom Germany. .l\Ir. fostcr, the member for 
Bradford, also brought up five hundred and 
lorty of his worJ..people for a three-day&' treat, 
3.ndlodged them with my agent. Sc\erdl of the 
raih\ay companies reeommenùcd lU) agent's 
lodgings on their excursion-bills, a concession 
nevcr before maùe. 
Although my agent is perfectly amiable on 
all other subjects, I find one topic on which he 
is absolutely ferocious, and that is the supposed 
ùanger of excursion-trains. Ob\iously he has 
expected me to touch upon thi:l point, for I no 
sooner utter the words "lIow about the danger ?" 
\\ hen he stops me by holdin!;' up one hand, 
while \\ith the other he produees a written 
paper which he delivers to me, and begs me to 
.. cast an e)c ovcr." Casting two eyes O\er it, 
I find it to be a tabular statement, showil1g that 
in the thirteen years between 1551 and Ibû3, 
both inclusive, the .Midland Hailway Company 
eOllVe) cd two millions six hWldred and scventy- 
six thousand six hundrcd and eighty-cight pas- 
sengers by excursion trains, beillg an average 
of ho hundred and fivc thousand nine hun- 
dred a year. :My agent further informed me 
that the only serions acciùent which e\TeL' 
happened to an cxeursion train on the 
Iidland 
ltailway was in lbû2 at 
brJ..et Harborough, 
when onc life "as lost and several passengers 
seriously injured. This accident cost the 
company cighteen thousand pounds in com- 
pensations, law expenses, loss of property, &c. 
To ensurc tlle safety of these excursion trains 
special armn
cments are maùe, t he best guards 
are appointcd to conduct them, and in every case 
an e
perienced inspecting-guard accompanies 
the train to see that all the others do their duty. 
A programme of excursion trains all over the 
line is published weekly, a copy bcing supplied 
to every station-master, guard, or other re- 
sponsible officer; besides which, special notices 
are supplied to all pointsmen and other stationary 
SC1"\ ants, in anticipation of the coming of the 
trains. In defence of his system, my agent 
aho urged that all great public demonstrations 
\\ ere encouraged aud aided by ueursion trains, 
and that societies for the promotion of religious, 
social, and philanthropic objects were often 
indebted to the rail\\ay companies for the 
crowds brought together to attend them, and 
in ma.ny cases for pecuniary aid, in the shape of 
per-centage on the earnings; that excur:;ion 
and tourist arrangements con.stituted the chief 
support of many watering-places, whilst the 
benelìts derir-ed by the humbler c1asscs is 
entirely dependent on such arrangements; and 
that the \ isits paid by large numbcrs of 
excursionists to Chats worth, and other #;'reat 
house.; thro\\ n open to them by their rich 
o\\ners, did an immense amount of social good, 
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nù gave rise to the growth of pleasant feeling 
between the bcnefited Rnd the benefactors, 
 
It ,""as in 1855 that my 3gent, longing lIke 
Alexnnder for fresh worlds to conqü.er, bcthought 
him that the Paris Exhibition, then being held, 
'Would probably prove attractive to excursionists, 
and thither he organised a trip, which provided 
for a visit to Paris, t hence proceeded through 
:France to Strasbur
, and returned home down 
the Rhine. So successful was this experiment, 
that e,-er since be has repeated it annual1y, but, 
as he expressed himself, he "was llevrr able to 
feel his was" to Switzerland till last year, 'When, 
in person, he conducted three parties (one of 
them three hundred strong) from England to 
Geneva. My agent's tickets for 3-n excursion 
from London to Genera cost, first class six 
I guineas, second class four pounds twelve 
I shillings and sixpence; they are available for 
I : I t.wenty-eight da
's, and allow of the journey 
being broken at Rouen, Paris, :Fontainebleau, 
Dijon, Ma<;on, and aU the principal towns in 
i I Switzerland. Supplemental tickets are issued 
" iu Switzerland at twenty per cent under the 
usual prices, and nearly all the excursionists 
,'isit Cllamounix. There are three regular 
Swiss trips in the course of the year, one at 
'Yhitsuntide (" not a good time," said my 
agent, in reply to my elemted eyebrows, "but 
it is merely an extension of my annual ex- 
I cursion to Paris"), one in the first week of July 
! I -the largest and best, principally on account 
of its being vacation-time in the schools, and my 
II ;igent's excursion being- much favoured by 
! I ushers and governesses-and one in September. 
I On all these occasions my 3gent takes charge of 
II and acts ;is guide, philosopher, and friend to the 
: I party. I sug
ested that his knowledge of 
I foreign languages must be severely taxed. 
' I Then he smiled, and told me that was proridcd 
for by his knowing nothing but :English; but 
that mattered little, as there was alwaJs one of 
I his part.y at his elbow to explain what he 
suggested. His hotel arrangements are all 
made beforehand; in every principal town in 
I Switzerland he has one regular hotel, with 
fixed prices, eight to nine fral
cs a day for every- 
thiuf!', attendance included, "And the best 
hotels too, mind you," said he, emphatically, 
I "the best hotels-such as the Royal, at 
: I Chamouni::s:.." 
: 1 I Emboldened by his success, my agent confided 
to me his idea of, during the following summer, 
II enabling English excursionists to see for them- 
i I selves ,,"hat it is tllat"the Romans really do, and 
I which wc are all expected to emulate while we 
! I are temporary denizens of the Eternal Cit.y. In 
plain words, he purposes taking two special 
pm'ties to 1 taly, one in July and one in Sep- 
tember, over one of the Alpine passes, :Mont 
Cenis, St. Gothard, or the Splugen, through the 
lake district to Como and Milan, "ith the option 
of ruuning on to Turin, Florence, Venice, and 
Rome itself! He is led to expect :\ very large 
concession from the Italian raihrays, and has his 
}11ans pretty nearly matured. 
::\o\v surely this kind of thing is a good kind 
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of thing", and ought to be encouraged. It is 
right that a hard-working' n::an, labouring in one 
spot for fift.v weeks in t he 
ear, should, in his 
fortnight's holiday, betake himself to some place 
as far away from and as different to his ordinary 
abode as lies \vithin the reach of his purse, and 
this he is only able to do by the aid of such 
providers as my excursion agent. And each 
year should, if possible, be spent in a different 
locality. Hamsgate and )Ial'gate are good, and 
fresh, and wholesome; and Sout.hend, though it 
would be improved if its pier ,""ere a little shorter, 
and its water a lit.tle salter, is good too; but as 
e\-en perpetual partridge palled upon the epicure, 
so does a. constant recurrence to one sea-side 
place pall upon the holiday seeker. In the ex- 
cursion train he can fly to fresh fields and new 
p3stures; he can see the glorious :English 
cathedrals, the grey Highlands, the quaint 
Belgian cities, the castled Hhine crags, the 
glaciers, mountains, and waterfalls of Switzer- 
land, and perhaps the blue plains of Italy, for 
comparatively a very trifling sum; and these 
seen, he will return with a fresh zest for his 
home and for his work, and a fresh appreci3-tion 
for all that is bcautiful in nature or great in 
h
o
 . 
If these, then, be, as I fancy they are, some 
of the results of the work of my excursion 
agent-work in itself requiring clearness of in- 
tellect, and honesty and stability of purpose-T 
think I ha"e a. right to c1aim for him a position, 
modest but useful, in that great army of civilisa- 
tion which is marching through the world. 


A RENT IN A CLOUD. 
I
 TWE
TY-FOUR CHAPTEr-.s. 
CHAPTER XI. TIlE LIFE AT TIlE' ILLA. 
THE curtains were undrawn, and the candles 
,,'ere lighted, All" ilhin looked just as he had 
so often seen it. The sick girl lay on her sofa, 
with her small spaniel at her feet. :Miss 
Grainger was working at a table, and Emily 
S3-t near her sister, bending over the end of the 
sofa, and ta1king to her, "Let me sec that 
letter aetain, Florry," she said, taking a letter 
from th
 passive fin!;ers of the sick girl. "Yes, 
he is sure it must I13ye been Calvert. He sa)!", 
that though the Swiss papers giye the name 
Colnart, he is sure it was Calvert, and you re- 
member his last ,""ords here as he went away 
that evening ?>> 
"Poor fèllow I" said Florence, "I am sure 
I have no right to bear him good will, but I am 
sorry for him-rean., sorry. I suppose, by. this 
time, it is all over?" 
"The .wound \Vas through the throat, it is 
said," said :Miss Grainger. "But how confused 
t he whole story is. Who is Barnard, and why 
did Calvert fight to save Barnara's honour?" 
"X 0, aunt. It was t.o rescue Mr. Graham's, 
the man who was about to marry Sophia Cal- 
"crt." 
"Kot. 
t all, 
Iilly, It ".
s Graham who shot 
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 pLoor C \1\ ert, horrified at bis 
lneud s I<\lc- 
(' \h crt nevrr "a.t d for more lIe saw that 
there 
 a'" that amount of m:st_l..e and wi under- 
.t ..mdil1g, \\ hich requirc'd no aid on L:s part, aud 
now nothino- remallled but I'j present him:-df 
suddwh h fore them as a fll
iti..e from ju::.tice, 
seel..inr; 
helter and prdcct Ion. 1.'he rest he 
W.1:. eÒ
ltent to k l\ e to h;u:ard. 
A sharp ring' :it the door-hell \\as scarcely 
an
\\cred b) thl.. senant, when the man came 
to the dra\\ ing-room door, and made a sign to 

 .. Gr",in!!er. 
"What is it, Giacomo? "What do you me:ln ?" 
she cried. 
., J UoOt on... moment, signora; balf a minute 
Lerl," Ìll said. 
"\, dl accu::.tomed to the tone of secresy as- 
sumed by Italians on occasions the least impor- 
tanf :\llss Grainger followed him outside, and 
thUI, under the glare of the hall-lamp, stood 
C..lh'ert, pale, his hair dishcvelled, his crmat 
looseued, and bis coat-sleeve torn. "Sa\.c me ! 
hide me!" said he, ill a low wuispcr. "Can 
YOU-\\ ill you save me?" 
She was olle not unfitted to meet a sudden 
change; and, altLough secretly shocked, she 
rallied quiekl.\, and led bim into a room beside 
t hc h
\l. "I I..now all::' said she. " "\r e all 
llle\.. It \\ as your name. 
"Cm JOU conceal mc bele for a day-two 
daJs at furlhe
t ?" 
<< A week, if you need it." 
" Aud the ser\"ant-can he be tru
ted:" 
U To the death. I'll answer for him," 
U How can you leep thc secret from thc 
girls :" 
U I m:ed not; they must know e\""Crything." 
U 1;ut Florence; can she-Las she forgi.. en 
me ?" 
<<Yes, thoroughly. She scarcely knows about 
\\ hat. she quarrelled with 
 ou. She sometimes 
fe:\rs that shc wronged you; and }olilly defends 
'ou a\wa,"s." 

 U 1 ou 'lla\ e heard-you know \\ hat has Lap- 
pened to me:" 
<<In a faslrion; that is, wc onIJ know there 
has been a duel. 1fe feared you had been 
wouuded; and, indeed, 
 e beard se\-ercly 
\\ounded." 
U The story is too long to ten you now ; 
C'llougL, if I say it 
as all about Soph)". lou 
remember Sophy, and a fellow ,\Lo \\as to lla\'e 
marrietl her, and \\ ho jilted her; and not only 
this, but boasted of the injury he had ùone her, 
and the insult he had thro\\ n on us. .A fricnd 
of miue, Barnard, a brother-officer, heard bim- 
but \\ hy go on with this ùetail ?-there \\ as a 
quarrel and a ch-lilenge, and it was by merest 
aceiùent I heard of it, and rcached BasIc in tillle. 
Of course.. I \\ as not goiug to lea, e to Darnaru 
\\ hat of 11ght belonged to mc. There \\ ere, as 
you c.m imagine, innumerable complications iu 
the matter. Hochefort, the other man's friend, 
an
l a .French fello\\, in:.i"ted on 11-... ing a finger 
ill the pie. The cnd of it \\:u., I shot Graham; 
llild somcbody else- I belie\"e Hochcfort-put 


a bullet into B.u'nard. The S\\ i '" laws in 
')me 
canton:. arc severe', and \\e only learned ho late 
,IMt \\ e had fought in the very \Vor':>t of th"Jn ; 
1 ran, I dOll't I..uow how, or in "hat dirl
tion. 
Ilu
t my head for a while, aud \\andcrc,l about 
I he Y or.lrlber!r and the Splugen fOl' a \\ _('I.. or 
t\\o. How 1 find m
se)f now here is quite a 
nn .')tel"\ to me." 
'There \\ as a h3z!!ard 
 ildlless in his look 
that full) accordcd' 
 ilh all he said, and the 

ld lady felt the most honest pity for Lis suffer- 
1lJ g-s. 
U I don't know if I am perfectly safe llere," 
said he, looling fearfully aro\!-nd bim. HAre yOU 
sure you can conceal me, if need be:" 
 
" Quite sure; ha\"e no fear about that. I'll 
tell the girls that your safety requires the greatc"it 
caution and secrcsJ, and J ou'11 see bo
 careful 
they will he." 
. ,< Girls teil! talk, thougll," said he, doubt- 
mgl,v, 
"There IS the double security hcre - they 
have no onc to talk to," she said, with a f
\int 
smilc. 
" Y cry true. I waC) forgetting ho" retirl'd 
your life was here. K ow, for thc ne
t point. I 
\rbat arc you to tell them-I mean, how much 
are tbey to know?" I 
The old lady looked puzzled; she felt she 
lllight easily ha\ e replied, "If they only I..no\\ 
no more than I can tell them, your secret will 
certainly be safe;" but, as 
Lc looked at his hag-- 
gard cheek and fe..eri
h eJe, she shrunk from 
r{'uewin!! a tLeme full of distress and suffer- 
ing. "Leave it to me to say something-any- 
thing \\ hieh shall show them tbat you are in a 
serious trouble, and rcquÏ1 e all their secresy and 
sympathy." 
H Yes, tbat may do-at }past for the present. 
It will do at least \\' itb Emily, wbo bear
 me no 
ill will." 
" You \Trong Florencc if you imaginc that she 
ùoes. It \Tas ouly the other day, wheu, in a 
lctter from Loyù, she read that you h:\d left the 
army, shc said how sorry she was you had quittetl 
the career so suited to your abilities." 
U Indecd ! I scarce hoped for so much of in- 
terest in me." 
"OL, sue taIls continually about vou; and 
always as of one, \\ bo only needs the 
ùidallce of 
somc true friend to be a man of m3.rk and dis- 
tinct ion yet." 
n It is very good, very kihd of her," he :said; 
and, for an instant, seemed lost ill thought. 
"I'll go back now," 
aid )liss Grainger, U and 
preparc them for your coming. They'll wonder 
wbat has detained me all tllÍ
 wbile. Wait one 
moment for me here." 
Cahert, apparently, "\Tas too much en
aged 
with his own thougbts to heal' her, and 
utl'acd 
her to go \\ithout a word. SLe \\.t
 quic\..ly 
back again, and beckoning bim to follow bel', 
led the way to the dra"ing-room. 
Scarcely had C<\hert pas
ed the doorway, 
"hen the t\\ 0 girls met him, and each taling a 
baud, conducted him \\ itlJOut a \\ ord to a ofa. 
Indeed, his sickly look, aud the air of downright 
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last few weeks lie, if not forgotten, at least un- 
mentioned, till ;you are calm '"and quiet enou<<h 
to talk of them us old memories." 0 
"Yes! but how can I bear the thOlwht of I 
what others may say of me-mean",hile?n 
",rLo are these othcrs-\\ e see no one 'Wc 
go into no society?" , I 
"Have you not scores of dear friends, writinO' I 
by every post to ask if this atrocious duellist b
 I ' 
'your' :Mr. Calvert, and giving sueh a narrative, 
besides, of his doings, that a galley-slave would 
shrink from contact ,Üth such a man? Do I I ; 
not know well how tenderly people deal with 
the vices that are not their own? How severe I 
the miser can he on the spendthrift, and how 
mercilessly the coward condemns the hot blood 
that resents an injury, and how gladly they 
would involve :i.n shame the character that 
\\ ould not brook dishonour?" 
" Believe me, ,,'e have very few' dear friends' 
at all," said Florence, smiling, "and not one, 
no, llot a single one, of the' stamp you speak 
of." 
"If you were only to read our humdrum 
letters," chimed in Emily, "you'd see how 
they never treat of anything but little domestic 
details of people who live as obscurely as our- 
selves, How Uncle Tom's boy has got into 
the Charterhouse; or :Mary's baby taken the 
chicken-pox." 
" But Loyd writes to vou-and not in this 
strain ?" 
 
" I suspect Joseph cares little to fill his pages 
with what is called news," said Emilv, \\ith a 
laughing glance at her sister, who hid turned 
away her head in some confusion. 
"Nor would he be one likel.y to judge you 
harshly," said Florence, recovering herself, "I 
believe you have few friends who rate you more 
highly than he does." 
"It is very generous of him!" said Calvert, 
haughtily; and then, catching in the proud glance 
of Florry's eyes a daring challenge of his worùs, 
he added, in a quieter tone, "I mcan, it is gene- 
rous of him to overlook how unjust I have been 
to him. It is not easy for men so different to 
measure each other, and I certainly formed an 
unfair estimate of him." 
"Oh! may I tell him that you said so?" cried 
she, taking his hand with warmth. 
"I mean to do it for myself, dearest sister. 
It is a debt I cannot permit another to acquit 
for me." 
"Don't you think you are forgetting our 
guest's late fatigues, and what need he h
s of 
rest and quietDes
, girls?" said 
Iiss Grainger, 
coming over to where they SOlt. 
"I mas forgetting everything in my joy, 
aunt," cried Florence. " He is going to write 
to Joseph like a dear, dear brother as he is, and 
we shall all be so happy, and so united." 
" A brother? :Mr, Calvert a brother?" said 
the old lady, in consternation at such a liberty 
with one of that mighty house, in which she had 
once lived as an humble dependent, 
"Yes," cried he, "It is a favour I have 
begged, and they have not denied mc." 
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misery in his countenance, called for all their 
sympathy and kindness. 
"I have scarcely strength to thnnk you !" 
he said to them, ill a faint ,'oice. Though the 
words were addressed to both, the glance he 
gave towards Florence sent the blood to her 
pale cheeks, and made her turn away in some 
confusion. 
c, You'll have some tea, and rest yourse]f, and 
when you feel once quiet and undisturbed here, 
you'll soon regain your strength," said Emily, as 
she turned towards the tea-table. While Florence, 
after a few moments' hesitation, seated herself 
on the sofa beside him. 
"Has she told vou what has befallen me?" 
whispered he to her. 
"In part-that is, something of it. As much 
as she could in a word or two; but do not 
speak of it now." 
" If I do 110t 110W, Florence, I canllever have 
the courage again." 
"Then be it so," she aaid, eagerly. cc I am 
more anxious to see you strong and well again, 
than to hear how you became wretched and un- 
happy." 
c< But if you do not hear the story from my- 
se1t
 :Florence, and if you should hear the tale 
that others may tell of me-if you never know 
how I have been tried and tempted - with a 
temper that never was made for trial or tempta- 
tion-" 
"There, there-don't :Jgitate yourself, or I 
must leave you; and, see, Milly is remarking our 
'" hispering together." 
cc Does she grudge me this much of your 
kindness ?" 
"No; but-there-here she comes with your 
tea." She drew a little table in front of him, 
and tried to persuade him to eat. 
H Your sister has just made me a very gene- 
rous promise, Emily," said he. "She has pledged 
herself-even without hearing my exculpation- 
to believe me innocent; and although 1 have told 
her that the charges that others will make against 
me may need some refutation on my part, she 
says she'll not listen to them. Is not that very 
noble-is it not truly generous?" 
H It is what I should expect from Florence." 
"And what of Florence's sister?" said he, 
with a half furtive glance towards her. 
H I hope, nothing less generous." 
"Then 1 am content," said he, with a faint 
sigh. H .When a man is as thoroughly ruined 
as I am, it might be thought llC would be in- 
different to opinion in every shape-and so I 
am, beyond the four walls of tbis room; but 
here," 
nd he looked at each in turn, c< are the 
arbiters of my fate; if you will but be to me 
dear sisters - kind, compassionate, forgiving 
sisters-you will do more for this crushed and 
wounded heart, than all the sympathy of the 
wbole world beside." 
c< We only ask to be such to you," cried 
Florence, eagerly; "and we feel how proud we 
could be of snch a brother; but, above all, do 
not distress yourself now, by a theme so painful 
I ] to touch on. Let the willappy events of the 
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The old latl
 's face flushed, and priùe and 
shame glowed together on her checks 
I II So we must say g'ood night," said Calvert, 
rising'; "but "e shall have a long day's tall 
to.;cther, to-morrow. " ho is it that defines an 
aunt as a creature that always sends one to bed?" 
whispered he to .Florence. 
"'nwt maò
 you la\l
h, dcar?" said her 
sistcr, after Cah crt had lclt the room. 
II I forçd-I didn't kno\V I laughed-lie is a 
strange, Incomprehensible fellou -sometimes I 
lile him greatly, ,md sometimes I fecI a sort of 
dread of him that amounts to terror." 
"If I were Joseph, I should not be qnitc 
unconcerned about that jumbh'd estimation." 
"He Las no need to be. They are unli"e in 
eury'Wav," said she, gravely; and then, taking 
up her book, went on, or a/fected to go on, 
reading. " 
" I "ish Aunt Grainger would not male so 
much of him, It is a sort of adulation that 
makes our position re
arding him perfectly 
falc;e," said Emil). II Don't you think so, dear?" 
Florence, ho\\'eHr, made no reply, and no 
more passed that evening between them. 
Few of us have not had oecasiou to remark 
the \\ ondrous change produced in some quiet 
household, \\ here the \\ ork of domesticit
 goes 
on in routine fashion, by the prcsence ot an 
a
reeahle and accomplished guest. It is not 
alone that he contributes by qualities of his 
own to the common stock of amusement, but 
that be excites those arouncl him to efrorts, 
,,,hich develop resources they had not, perhaps, 
felt conscious of possessing. The necessity, 
too, of wearin
 one's. company face, which the 
presence of a stranger exacts, has more advan- 
tages t ban many wot of. The small details 
whose discussion forms the staple of daily talk- 
the little household cares and worries-ha\e 
to be shelved, One can scarcely entertain their 
friends with stories of the cook's impertinence, 
or tbe coachman's ne
lect, and one has to see as 
they do see, that the restraint of a guest docs 
not in reality affect the discipline of a household, 
though it suppress the debatcs and arrest the 
discussion. 
It has been often remarked that the custom 
of appearing in parliament-as it was once 
observed-in court-dress, imposed a dc
ree of 
courtesy and defercnce in debate, of which men 
in wide-awake hats and paletots arc not always 
observant; and, unqucstionably, in the little ce- 
remonial observances imposed by the stranger's 
presence, may be seen the social benefits of a 
good breeding not marred by over-familiarity. 
It was thus Cal\ert made his presence felt at 
the '{"illa. It" as true Le had many companion- 
able q l 1alitics, and be had, or at least afrected to 
ha\ c, '\Cry \\ ide 5) mpathies. He was e,.er ready 
to read aloud, to row, to walk, to work in the 
00\\ cr-garden, to sketch, or to copy music, as 
though each "as an especi
l pleasure to him. 
I If he was not as 'high-spirited and light-hearted 
' , ' j as they once had seen him, it did not detract 
] from, but rather added to the interest he excited. 
lle \\as in misfortune-a cahmity not the le..s to 


be compassionated t1J.lt none could accurately 
define It: som
 dreadaul e\-ent had occurred, 
some terrible con
equenee impended, and each 
felt tbe ncces
ity of lightening the load of his 
sorro\V, and helping him to bear his affliction. 
Thev were 50 glad v. hen they could cbeer him 
up, ånd so happy when they sa\V him tale eren 
a passing plcasure in the pursuits their own daJs 
\\ ere spent in. 
'I'hey had now heen long enough in Italy not 
to fcel depre
sed bv its dreamy and monotonous 
quietude, but to leel the inexpressible charm of 
that 50ft existence, begotten of air, and climate, 
and scenery. 'l'hey had arrived at that stage- 
and it ;8 a stage-in which the olive is not dusky, 
nor the mountain arid; when the dry course of 
the torrent suggests no wish for water. Life- 
mere lifc-h1.s a sense of luxury about it, unfclt 
in northern lands. With an eager joy, therefore, 
did they perceive that Calvert seemed to have 
arrived at the same sentiment, and the same 
appreciation as themselves. lIe seemed to ask 
for nothing better than to stroll through oran
e 
groves, or lie under some spreading fh;-tree, 
drowsily soothed by the song of the vine-dresser, 
or the un\\earied chirp of the cicala. How 
much of good there must be surely in a nature 
pleased with such tranquil simple pleasures! 
thmlght they. See how he likes to \Víl.tch the 
children at their play, and with what eourte
y 
he talked to t hat old priest. It is clear dis- 
sipation may lmye damagcd, but has not 
destroycd that flne temperament-his lleart has 
not lo;t its po\\er to feel. It \Vag thus that 
each thought of him. though there was less of 
confidcnce between the sisters than heretofore. 
A very few words will suffice to e
plain this: 
,rhen :Florcllce recovered from the shock Cal- 
vert had occasioned her on the memorable night 
of his visit, she bad nothing but the very 
vaguest recollection of what had occurred. 
That some terrible tidiu!!s had been told her- 
some disastrous Ilews in which Loyd and Calvert 
were mi'C.ed up; that she had blamed Calvert 
for rashness or indiscretion; that he had either 
shown a letter he ought never to have shown, 
or not produced one which might have averted a 
misfortune; and, last of all, that she herself had 
done or said something which a calmer judg- 
ment could not justif..-aU these were in some 
\ ague and shadowy shape before her, and all 
rendered her anxioug and uneasv. On the other 
band, Emil:, seeing with some satisfaction that 
her sister never recurred to the events of that 
unhappy night, gladly aVaIled herself of this 
silence to let t hem sleep undisturbed. Shc 
wag greatly shocked, it is true, by the picture 
Cahert's representation presented of Lo)d. He 
had never been a great favourite of her 0\\ n ; 
she recognised many good and amiable traits 
in his naturc, but she deemed him gloomy, de- 
prcssed, and a dreamer-and a dreamer, above 
all, she regarded as unfit to be the husband or 
Florence, whose ill health had only tended to ex- 
a

crate a painful and imaginati\.e disposition. 
She S't\V, or fancied she saw, that Lf)yd's tempe- 
ramcnt. calm ami gentle though it ,\-as, seemed 
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to depress her sistcr. His views of life wel'e 
very sombre, and no efrort ewl' enablcd him 
to look forward in a sanguine or hopeful spirit. 
If, howc\'cr, to these feelings an absolute fault of 
character" ere to be added-the want of personal 
courage-her feeling for him could 110 longer be 
C\'en the qualified esteem she had hitherto expe- 
rienced. She also knew that nothing could be 
such a shock to Florence, as to believe that the 
man she loved \yas a coward; nor could any sta- 
tion, or charm, or ability, ho\\ cv-er great, com- 
pensate for such a defcct. As a matter, there- 
fore, for gra\'e after-thought, but not thoroughl.y 
"proven," she retained this charge in hcr mind, 
nor did she by any a.ecidcnt drop a hint or a 
word that could reVive thc memory of that 
evening. 
As for Miss Grainger, only too happy to see 
that Florence seemed to rctain no tracc of that 
distressing sccne, she ne\"er went back to it, and 
thus every e\'ent of the night was consigned 
to silence, if not oblivion. Still, thcre grew 
out of that rescn'e a degree of estrangement be- 
tween the 8isters, which each, unconscious of in 
herself, could detect in the other. "I. think 
:Milly has grov.u colder to me of latc, aunt. 
She is not less kind or attentive, but there is a 
something of constraint about hcr I cannot 
fathom," 'would 
Florence say to her aunt. 
1Vhile the other ,,-hispered, "I wonder why 
Florry is so silent when ,,'c are alone togcther? 
She that used to tell me all her thoughts, and 
speak for hours of what she hoped and ,,-ished, 
now only alludes to somc common-place topic- 
the book she has just read, or the walk we took 
ycsterday." 
The distance betwcen tbcm was not the less 
wide that cach bad secretly confideù to Cah-ert 
her misgÜ ings about the othcr. ]ndeed, it would 
}Iave been, for girls so young and inexpericnced 
in life, stran
e not to have accol"Cled him their 
confidenec. .tIe possessed a large share of that 
quality which very young people regard as saga- 
city. I am not sure that the gift has got a 
special name, but we have all of us heard of 
somc one "with such a good head," "so safe 
au adviser," "such a rare counsellor in a diffi- 
culty," "knowing life and mankind so well," 
and "such an aptitude to take the right road in 
a moment of cmbarrassment." Thc phænix is 
not. usually a man of bright or showy qualities; 
he is, on the contrary, one that the world at 
large has failed to recognise. If, howcver, by 
any chance he should prove to be smart, ready- 
witted, and a successful talker, his sway is a 
perfect despotism. Such was Calvert; at lea.st 
such ,,-as he to the cyes of thcse sisters. Now, 
Emily bad confided to him that she thought 
Loyd totally unworthy of Florence, His good 
qualities were undeniable, but he had few 
attractive or graceful ones; and then there was 
a despondent: depressed tone about him that 
must prove dceply injurious to one whose na- 
ture requircd bright and cheery companionship, 
Cah.ert agreed with every word of this. 
"Florence, on her side, "-as, meanwhile, im- 
parting to him that Loyd was not fairly appre- 
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ciated by her aunt or her sister, The\" deemed 
him ,-ery honourablc, very truthful, :1.lId vcr\' 
1
1?ral, but they did not think highly of his abi. 
litles, nor rec1"on much on his succe"s ill life. 
In fact, though the words themsel\'es were 
spr.red her, they told her in a hundred modes 
that "
be was thro"ing herself away;" and, I 
strange as it may read, she liked to be told so, 
and heard with a sort of triumphant pride that I 
she was going to ma1"e a sacrifice of herself and 
all bel' prospects-all for "poor Joseph." To 
become the auditor of this reckoning required 
more adroitness than the other case; but Cal- 
vert ,,-as cqual to it. He saw where to differ, 
whcre to agree with hcr. It was a contingency I 
which adllîitted of a very dexterous flatten:, I 
rather insinuated, however, than openly declarer.l; I ' , 
and it was thus hc conveyed to her tliat he took 
the same view as the others. He knew Lovd was 
an excellcnt fellow, far too good and too. moral 
for a mere scamp like himself to estimatc, He 
was certain he would turn out respectable, 
esteemcd, and all that. He would be sure 
to be a churchwarden, and might be a poor- 
law guardian; andJtis wife would be certain 
to shine in the same brightness attained by 
him. Then stopping, he would hem-e a low, 
faint sigh, and turn the conversation to some- 
thing about her own attractions or graceful 
gifts. How enthusiûstically the world 'of "so- 
eiety" ,yould one day welcome them-and what 
a " success" a waited hcr whenever she was well 
cnough and strong cnough to endure its fatiguc. 
Kow, though all thcse ,yere only as so many 
fagots to the pile of hcr martyrdom, she delightcd 
to listen to them, and nevcr wearied of hearing 
Calvert. cxalt all the greatncss of tbe sacrificc 
she was about to makè, and how immcasnrablv 
she was above the lot to whieh she was going. 
to consign herself. 
It is t he drip, drip, that eats a\Hty the rock, 
and iteration c'"cr so faint, will cJea\'e its \yav 
at last; so .Florry, without in the slightes't 
degree disparaging Loyd, gre\y at length to 
believe as Cal vcrt assured her, that "Master 
Joseph" was the luckiest dog that cver lived, 
and had carried off a prize imlllcasurably above 
his pretensions. 
:Miss Grainger, too, found a confessor in their 
guest: but it will sparc the reader some time 
if I place before him a letter which Calvcrt 
wrote to one of his most intimate friends a 
short time after he had ta1..cn up bis abode at 
the villa. The lettcr will also serre to counect 
some past e\-ents with the present now before 
us. 
The epistle was addressed Algernon Drayton, 
Esq., Army and Navy Club, London, and ran 
thus: 


"11Y DEAR ALGY,-You are the prince of I 
'our own correspondents,' and I thank you, 
'imo corde,' if that be Latin for it, for all 
you have done for me. I. defy thc ,,-hole 
Bar to make out, from your l1ãrral ire, who ' I 
killed who, in that affair at Basie. I know, aft er II 
the third reading of it, I fancied that I had 
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b "n shot throll!;h the heart. and then took there's BJ.rnard's 
idow with plenty of tin. and 
p"st.horses for Zurich. It was and is a master- exactly in that stage of amictioll that solicits 
piece of the bc\\ ilJering imhro
lio style. Culti- cons01ation; for \, hen the heart is open to 
,'at.. your 
rf' It gifts, then. my friend. You will sorrow, Lovc occasionally stl'pS in before the 
be a trl
ure to the court of Cresswell, and the door clo
cs, Then. a more practical ca
e. One 
JOo...t injured of men or tlle basest or seducers or these girls here-thc fortune is onl.v fifteell 
'n ill not be able at the end of a suit to say thousalld- I think over the matter day and 
whieh must kneel down nnd ask pardon of the nig-ht. and I verily believe I see it in the light 
other. I suppose I oll
ht to sa,v I'm sorry for of \vhatever lIlay be thc "cat her at the time: 
Barnard, but I can't. No,Algy. I cannot. He \fry darkly on the rainy days; not so gloomy II 
\\"
 an arrant snob. a.nd, if he had li\ cd. he'd v. hen the ::.ky is blue and the air balmy. 
ha\"c gone about telling the most absurd stories " Do ) ou remember t hat fellow that I 
tayed I 
and getting pcoplc to be\ie\'e them, just on the behind for at the Cape, and thereby lost my 
f:lith of his stupidity. If there is a ridiculous passage, jl1:>t to quarrel with-HcaJ
worth? 
charge in the world, it is th3.t of · firin
 before Well. a fee\in
 of tbe same 
ort is tcmpling me II 
one's time,' \\ ltich. to make> the most of it, must sorely at this time, There is one of these girls, 
bc :I matter of seconds. and invoh-es, be!!ide'5. a a poor ddicate thin
. "cry pretty, and coquettish 
question as to the higher inflammability of OUt's I in her \\ay, has tal.en it into her wise head to 
powdcl'. I don't care who made mine. but I prefer a stupid 10u1ish sort of youn
 sucking 
know it did its work well. I'm glad, howcver, barrister to me. and treats mc with an ingenious 
that you did not deign to notice that con. blending of small compa"sion and soft pity to 
temptible allegation, and merely limited your- console my defeat. If you could ensure' my 

elf to what resulted. Your initials and the stars being an afflicted widower 'n ithin a year. I'd 

howered over the para
mph. arc in the highe
t marry her, just to show her the sort of edged 
"alk of legerdemain, and I can no more trace tool she has been playing with. I'm often half 
relal ives to :lnteeedents, than I C3n tell what dri,'en to distractIOn by her impertment com- 
has become of the egg I saw JIoudin smash in miseration, I tried to get into a row with the 
my ]mt. man, but he would not havc it. Don't you 
.. I know, howeTer, I mustn't come back just hate the fellow that won't (IUarrel with you. 
\"et. There is that shale-of-the-headiness abroad worse enn than the odious wretch who" on't 
that makes one uncomfortable. :Fortunate]y, give you credit? 
this is no sacrifice to me. :My dcbts keep me .. I might marry the sister, I suppose, to- 
out of London, just as effectuaUy as my morals. morrow; but that alone is a reason against it. 
Be"iJes this, my dear AIgv. I'm living- in the 13c
ides. shc is terribly healthy; and though I 
ver
' decpest of clover. domesticated with a have lost much faith in consumption. from cases 
maiden aunt and two lovely nieces, in a villa on I have watched in my 0\' n famil)', bad air and 
:\11 Italian lake, my life and comforts being the bad treatment will occasionaUy aid its march. 
especial care of the triad. Imagine an infant- Could you, from such meagre data as these, 
school occupied in the earc of a yOlln
 tiger of help me with 3. word of advice? for I do like the 
the spotted spccies, and you may. as the Yankees advice of an unscrupulous dog like yourself-so 

ay. realise the situation. But t hey seem to sure to be practical. Theil there is no cant 
enjoy the peril of what they are doing, or they betwecn men like us-we play · cartes sur 
don't see it, I can't tell which. table.' 
.. · Gazetted out,' 
'ou say; C :Meno male,' .. The old maid 'n ho represents the head or 
11.5 they say hcre. I mIght have becn proJ'Ooted. this house has becn confidentially sounding- me 
and so tempted to go bo.lck to that land of 13ores, as to :In eligible invcstment for some thousands 
l
earcrs, and Bungalores. and I am grateful to which ha\"e fallcn in from a redeemed mortga
e. 
the stumble that saves me from a fall, But you I could have said. 'Send them to me. and you 
ask, What do I mcan to do? and I own I do not shall name the interest ,"ourself;' but I 'nas 
see my "ay to anythin
. Timc was when 
en- modest, and did not. I bèthoul?ht me, however, 
tieman-riding. cOLlch-dri\ ing. or billiards. were of a good friend, onc All!y Drayton, a man of 
on 
 par with the learned professions; but, my large 
landed property, but who always wants 
dear Drayton, we have fallen upon a painfully money for dra1ll3g'e. Eh, 4\Jgy ! .Are your lips 
enlightened age, and cvery fellow can do a little "atcring at the prospect? if so, let your in- 
of everythim;. genuity say what is to be the security. 
.. You talk of my friends? You might as well .. Before I forget it. aSk Pearson if he has 
talk of my Three per Cents. If I had friend
, any more of t hat light 4\montillado. It is the 
it wo
ld be natural enough tl,lCY should help me only thing cvel' sets me right, and I ha,'e b ('n 
to enllgr.lte as a means of seclllg' the last or me; poorly of latc. ll..now I must be out of 
orts. 
but I rathcr suspeet that my relatives. "ho by because all day yesterday I 'nas wretched and 
a lìgurc of specch represent the friends aforc- miserable at m\" misspent life and squandered 
said, lJa\"e a li\"ely faith that some day or othcr :Lbilities. 
ow: in my healthier moment), such 
the gO\"crnmen.t will be at the expense of my thoughts never cross mc. I'd have been honest 
pa
sage-that It would be quite superfluous in if 'xaturc bad dealt fairly "ith mc; but the 
them ,to pr
ville for it. . , ) oun!!er son of a younger brother. st:J.rts too 
.. \ Oll ]lInt th
t 1 might ß13.rry, mC"lnmg hpa\'iJ.. "ei
htcd to \\ in by anythu:!r but a 
t""1"1 by marry with money; and, to be sure, · foul.' ). u under::.tand this 'neJl, ftJl" we are 
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in the same book. ",Ve each of us pawned our 
morality very early in life, and never wcre rich 
enough to redeem it. A propos of pledges, is 
your wife alivp? I lost a bet about it some 
time afÇ
, but I forget on w hieh side. I backed 
my 0]11111on. 
"Now, to sum up. Let me hear from you 
about all I have been asking; anù, though I 
don't opine it lies very much in your way, 
send me any tidin!!s )oU can pick up - to 
his disadvantage, of course-of J osepÌ1 Loyd, 
:Middle Temple. You know scores of attOrlleJs 
who could trace him. lour hint about letter- 
,uiting for the papers is not a bad one. I sup- 
pose I could learn the trick, and do it at least 
as well as some of the fellows "hose lucubra- 
tions I read. A political surmise, a spicy bit 
of scandal, a sensation trial, \\'ound up with a 
few moral reflections upon how much better we 
do the same sort of things at home. Isn't that 
the bone of it? Send me-don't forget it- 
send me some news of Hockslev, I" aut to hear 
how they take all that I have 'been doing of late 
for their happiness. I have half of a letter 
'Written to Soph-a sort of mild condolence, 
blended wIth what the serious people call pro- 
fitable reflections and suggestive hints that her 
old affection will find its way back to me one 
of these days, and that when the event occurs, 
her best course 'Will be to declare it, I have 
reminded her, too, that I laid ul' a little love in 
her heart when we parted, just as shrewd people 
leavc a small balance at their bankers' as a title 
to re-open their account at a future day. 
"Give Guy's people a hint that it's only wast- 
ing postage-stamps to torment me with hills. 
I never break the envelope of a dun's letter, 
and I know them as instinctively as a detective 
does a swell-mobsman, 'What an imaginative 
race these duns must. be. I know of 110 fellow, 
for the high flights of fancy, to equal one's 
tailor or bootmaker. As to the search for the 
elixir vitæ, it's a dull rcalism after the attempts 
I have witncssed for years to get money out of 
myself. 
"But I mlLSt close this; here is :Milly, 
"hose taper fingers have been making cigarettes 
for me all the morning, come to propose a sail 
on the lake !-fact Algy !-and the wolf is going 
out with the lambs, just as prettily and as de- 
corously as though his mother had been a ewe and 
cast 'sheep's eyes' at his father. Address me, 
Orta, simply, for I don't wish it to be thought 
here that my stay is morc than a day by day 
matter. I have all my letters directed to the 
post-office. 


" Yours, vcry cordially, 
"HARRY CALVERT." 


The pleasant project thus passingly alluded 
to was not destined to fulfilment; [01' as Calvert 
with the two sisters were 011 their way to the 
lake, they were overtaken by 
Iiss Grainger, 
who insisted on carrying away Calvert, to give 
her his advice upon a letter she had just 
received. Obeying with the best grace he 
could, and which really did not err on the score 


of extrava!!ance, he accompanied the old lady 
back to the house, somewhat relieved indeed in 
mind. to learn that the letter she w
s about to 
show him in no way related to him nor his 
affairs. 
"I have my scruples, :Mr. Calvert, about ask. 
ing' your opinion in a case where I well know 
your sympathies are not in unison with our o\\"n . 
but your wise judgment and grcat kl1owledO"
 
of life are advantages I cannot bring myself to 
relinquish. I am well au are that ,\ hatever vom' 
fcelings or your prejudices, they will not iñter- 
fere with that good judgment." 
"
Iadam, you do me honour; but, I hope, no 
more than justice." 
"You know of Florry's enga
ement to 1111'. 
Loyd ?" she asked, abruptly, as though eager to 
begin her recital; and he howed. "'Yell, he left 
this so hurriedly about his father's aITairs, that 
he had no time to settle ansthing, or, indeed, 
explain anything. 'Ve knew nothing of his 
prospects or his means, and he just as little 
about my niece's fortune. lie had written, it. is 
true, to hiE father, and got 3. most kind and 
affectionate answel', sanctioning the match, and 
expressing fervent wishes [Ol' his happiness- 
Why do you smile, 1\11-. Calvert ?" 
" I was only thinking of the beauty of that 
benevolence that costs 'nothing; few things are 
more graceful than a benediction-notLing so 
cheap." 
"That may be so. 1 have nothing to S3.y to 
it," she rejoined, in some irritation. " But old 
.Mr. Loyd's letter was very beautiful, and very 
touching. He reminded Joseph that he himself 
had married on the verv scantiest of means, and 
that though his life hid never been abm-e the 
condition of a very poor vicar, the narrowness 
of his fortune had not barred his happiness, 
I'd like to read you a passage-" 
"Pmy do not. You have given me the key- 
note, and I feel as if I could score down the 
whole symphony." 
"You don't believe him, then?" 
"Heavcn forfend! All I would say is, that 
between a man of his tcmperament and one of 
mine discussion is impoliìsible; and if this be 
the letter 011 which you want my opinion, I 
fr
kly tell you I have none to give." 
" No, no! this is not the letter; hcre is the 
letter I wish you to read, It has only come by 
this morning's post, and I want to have your 
judgment on it before I speak of it to the girls." 
Calvert drew the letter slowly from its en- 
velope, and, with a sort of languid resignation, 
proceeded to read it. As he reached the end 
of the first page, he said, ".Why, it would 
need a lawyer of the Ecclesiastical Court to 
understand this. 'Vhat's all this entangled 
story about irregular induction, and the last in. 
cumbent, and the lay impropriator?" 
" Oh, you needn't have read that! It's the 
poor old gentleman's account of his calamity; 
how he has lost his vicarage, and is going 
down to a curacv in COl'll\T"alJ. Here," said she, 
pointing to anò'ther page, "here is ,yhere you 
are to begin; 'I might have borne-'" 
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" _\h, yes !" said he, reading- aloud; cc' I might 
liave borne up better under tLis mi
fortulle if it 
lmd not occurreù at such a. critical moment of 
my poor boy's fate, for I am still ullcert.,in what 
efi'ect thesc tidin
s "ill hm e produccd on you. 
: I I shall no lon
cr Lave a home to oITer the young 
I people, when from reasons of hcalth or economy, 
or relaxation, they would lil..e to have left the 
to\Vn and come down to rusticate "ith us, 
l'e i ther will it be in my power to contrihute- 
even in the humble shape I had once hoped-to 
their means of living. I am, in bhort, reduced 
to the very llarrowe
t fortune, nOL' have I the 
most distant prospect of any better: 50 much 
for ll1)sclf. As for Joseph, he has been offered, 
through the friendly intenention of an old 
college companion, an appointment at the Cal- 
cutta Bar. It is not a lucrative nor an important. 
post, but one which they say" ill certainly lead 
to advancemcnt and future fortune. Had it not 
been for his hopes, hopes-\\hich have latterly 
constitut('d the ,'ery spring of his existence- 
such an opening as t his would have been ,\ el- 
corned with all his heart; but now the offer 
cOllles clouded "ith all the doubts as to how 
vou may he disposed to regard it. Will YOil 
ëonsent to separate from the dear giI"Ì )OU have 
watched over "ith such loving solicitude for 
years? '\'ill she herself conbcnt to expatriation 
and the parting from ber sister and vourself? 
'l'hese arc t.he questions which torture Ilis mind, 
and leave him no rest ùay or night! 'l'he poor 
fellow has tried to plead his cause in a letter-he 
IIns essavcd a dozen times-but all in vain. ")lv 
own selfishness shocks me," he says, "" hen 1. 
.tead 0' er what I have -n ritten, 
nd see how 
completely I have forgotten everything but my 
own interests." If he remain at home, by ill- 
dUbtry and attllltion he may hope, in some six Or 
seven 
ears, to be in a position to marry; bUL 
six or seven 
 cars are a long period of life, aud 
sure to have their share of vicissitudes and 
casualties. \Yhereas, by accepting this appoint- 
ment, which will be nearly seven humlred a 
year, he could aITord at once to support a wife, 
of course supposinf; her to submit w-ïllingly to 
the privations and ',ants of such straitened for- 
tunes. I have oITereù to tell his story for him- 
that story he has no strength to tell himself- 
but I Ita, e not pledged to be his advocate; for, 
"hile I would lay down my life to secure his 
lw.ppiness, I caullot bring myself to urge for his 
sake, "bat might be unfair or ungenerous to 
exact from another. 
" 'Though my son's aeconnt of your niece 
lcaves us nothing morc to ask or ,\ish for in a 
daughter, I am \Tritin
 in ignorance of many 
things I ,..ould lile to lnow. lIas she, for in- 
stance, the energv of character that would face 
a new life in a new and far a\\ ay land? lias she 
courage-h
s she health for it? My wife is not 
pleased at my stating nIl these reasons for doubt; 
but I am determined you bhall know the worst of 
Our case from oursehes, and disco, er no blot" e 
ha, e not prepared you for.'" Cdlvcrt muttered 
something herp, but too inaudibly to be heard, 
anù -ncnt on reading: U C \\ hen 1 thllil th.\t 
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poor J oe'
 \\ hole happiness" ill depend on "hat 
dcci
ion .vour next letter \\ ill brin!!. I ha, conly 
to pray that it may be such as "ill conduce to the 
welfdrc of tbosc "c hoth 10\ e so dearly. 1 cannot 
ask you to nl<tle "hL
t are called" sacrifices" for 
us; hut I entreat you let the con
iùeration of 
afl'ection "eigh "ith you, not le:,s th1.n that of 
\\orIdly intelests, and also to believe th.1t when 
one has to take a decision whieh is to influencc 
a lifetime, it is as safe to take counsel from the 
heart as from the head-from the nature that is 
to feel, as from the intellect that is to plan.' 
" I think 1 have read enough of this," said 
Calvert, impatiently. "I know the old f!'ent's 
brief perfectly. It's the old story: first gain a 
girl's aITections, and let her friends squabblc, if 
they dare, about the settlements. TIc's an artful 
old boy, that vicar! but I like him, on the 
wholp, belter than his son, for though he does 
plead ill formâ pauperis, he has the fairness to 
say so." 
"lOU are very severe, Mr. Calvert. I hope 
you are too sevcre," said the old l.\dy, in some 
agitation. 
" And what answer are you going to give bim ?" 
asked he, curtly. 
"'l'hat is e'{actly the point on wbich I \\ ant 
,\OU1" advice; for though I know well you are 
no fricnd to young Lo) d, I believe you to be 
our sincere "ell-wisher, and that your judgment 
will be guided by the honest feelings of regard 
for us." 
Without deigning to notice this speech, he 
arose, and walled up and down the room, appa- 
rently deep in thought. )le stopped at last, and 
said, abruptly, "I don't presume to dictate to 
you in this business; but if I were the young 
lady's guardian, and got such a letter as this, 
my reply would be a very brief one." 
" You'd refuse your consent ?" 
" Of course I would! .Must your niece 
turn adventuress, and go oft' to Heaven knows 
where, with God knows whom? :Must she link 
hcr fortunes to a man who confessedly cannot 
face the world at homc, but must go to the enù 
of the e
rth for a bare subsistence? 'rimt is 
there in this man himself, in his character, 5ta. 
tion, abilities, and promise, that arc to recom- 
pense such de\"otion as this P And what will 
your own conscience say to the first letter from 
lndi:t, full of depression and sorrow, regrets 
shado-n ed furth, if not avo" cd openly, for the 
happy days "hen you -nere all together, and 
contrasts of that timr, with the dreary dulness 
of an unchecrecl existence? I lno\V somethin
 
of India, and I can tell you it is a country where 
lifc ib only endurable by splendour. Poverty in 
such a land is not merely privation, it is to Ji\e 
ill derision and contcmpt. Everyone knows 
how many rupees you have pcr Dl
nth, and you 
arc measured by your means lD e, erythmg. 
That seven hundred a year, \\ hich sound::. plau- 
sibly enough, is something like two hundred at 
homE", if so much. Of course you can override 
all these considerations, and, as th(' vicar says, I 
'Let the heart take precedence of the head.' 
My cold nod worldly c oo=l. "ill not .t311d ! I 
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comparison wit h !tis fine and generous senti- 
l1rents, no more than I could make as good a 
figure in the pulpit as he could. :But, perhaps, 
as a mere man of the 'World, I am his equal; 
though there are little signilicant hints in that 
very letter that show the old parson is very 
wide awake." 
" I never detected them," said she, curtly. 
"Perhaps 110t, but rely upon one thing. It 
,,-as not such a letter as he would ha'"e addressed 
to a man. If I, for instance, had been t he guardian 
instead of you, the whole tone of the epistle 
would have been very different." 
"Do you think so p" 
"Think so! I know it. I had not read ten 
lines till I said to myself, 'This was meant for 
very different eyes from mine.''' 
" If I thought that-" 
"Go on," said he; "finish, and let me hear 
what you trould sayar do, when arrived at the 
conclusion I have come to," 
So far, ho,,-ever, from having" come to any 
decision, she reany did not see in the remotest 
distance anythin q to guide her to one. 
I "'rIwt would you advise me to do, :\11'. 
I Calvert p" said she, at bst, and after a pause of 
,I some time. 
"Refer him to me; say the point is too diffi- 
cult for you; that while your feelings for your 
Jliecc might overbear all other considerations, 
those wry feelings might be the sources of error 
to you, You might, for instance, concede too 
much to the claim of affection; or, on the other 
hand, be too regardful of the mere worldly con- 
sideration. Not that, on second thoughts, I'd 
enter upon this to him, I'd simply say a friend 
in whom I repose the fullest confidence, has 
consented to represent me in this difficult. matter. 
Not swayed as I am by the claims of affection, 
he will be able to give a calmer and more dis- 
passionate jud
ment than I could. .lrrite to 
Ur, Cah'ert, therefore, who is now here, and 
S3.y what the mere business aspect of the matter 
su
gests to you to urge. W rite to him frankly, 
as to one who alread.v is known to your son, and 
has lived on terms of intimacy with him. His 
rerl.V will be mine," 
" Is not that a very coM and repelling answer 
to the good \"Ïcar's letter P" 
"I think not, and I suspect it will have om 
good effect. The parson's style will become 
natural at once, and you'll see in what a very 
different fashion he'll write "hen the letter is 
addressed to me." 
" What will Florence say P" 
"
othing, if she knows nothing. And, of 


course, if vou intend to take her into vour 
counsels, YOïl must please to omit me. 1'm' not 
going to ìegislate for a young lady's future with 
herself to yote in the division !" 
" But what's to become of me, if you go away 
in the middle of the negotiation, and leave me 
to finish it p" 
"I'll not do so, I'll pledge my word to see 
you through it. It will be far shorter than JOU 
suspect. The vicar will not play out his hand 
when he sees his adversary, You have nothing il 
to do but write as I have told you; leave thè 
rest to me," I I , 
"Florence is sure to ask me what the vicar 
has written; she knows that I have had his 
letter." 
"Tell her it is a purely business letter; that 
his son having been offered a colonial appoint- 
ment, he wishes to ascertain what your for- 
tune is, and how circumstanced, before pledg- 
ing himself further. Shock bel' a litHe about 
their worldliness, and leave tbe remainder to 
time." 
"But Joseph will write to her meanwhile, 
and disabuse her of this." 
"Not completely, She'll be annoyed that the 
news of the colonial place did not come first 
from himself; she'll be piqued into something not 
verv far from distrust; she'll show some vexation I 
whën shc writes; but don't play t he game be- 
fore the cards are dealt. .Wait, as I say-,,-ait II 
and see. :Meanwhile, give me the vicar's notf', 
for I dread your showing" it to Florry, and ii 
she asks for it, say you sent it to Henderson- 
isn't that Jour lawyer's name P-in London, and 
told him to supply you with the means of re- 
plying' to it." 
Like a fly in a cobweb, 
liss Grainger saw 
herself entangled where,'er shc turned, and 
though perhaps in her secret heart she regretted 
having ever called Calvert to her counsels, the 
thing was now done, and could not be un- 
done. 
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cracked his whip, and began to scream out 
ome 
abusive Jau
ngc to his horses, and the top-heavy 
caravan jolted out of the post-office yard. 
They were swa}in
 and sta.ggering over the 
ill-paved streets of the town, when a carriage 
('UAPTER >. '\oI\", LILY IS LEFT AL()
E IY A wbich LiJ)" had seen bcfore, pa
sed them at a 
STla
GE COUNTRL steadily ra})id pace. It was thc green bcrline 
[
 the court-)anl of the post-office, not far which had been lashed to thc deck of the Uarle- 
from the hotel, Lily was introduced to an quin, and reclining in it was the invalid gentle- 
enonnous machine-like a backney-coach, an om- man with the renow face, There was room in 
nibn." and a post-chaisc, stuck togetber-painted the rumble for .M. Franz 
timm, and tbere hi3 
,cHow and sunnounted in the front by a lind of place properly was; but he was a confidential 
iJaekn
)'-eab, and in the rear by a tremendous courier, and, the carriage being broad, occupied 
pile of luggag-e covered with a tarpaulin. The a place by his master's side. 
fonnidable edifice was mounted on very hca, y I "There is that little girl again," the sallow 
I wheels, and to it were barnessed, by very ragged man remarked, fretfuHy, as they passed the diE. 
looking ropes, si
 horses, three abreast, and as I goenee. 
raf."ged a., the cords which confined thcm. This "She is ,er graziosa; 1 gif her some joggo- 
was the Paris diligence belonging to the 
Ic"c:a- I late, my lord generale," returned the courier. 
g-erics ItO} ales of 
Lessrs. L
lfitte, Caillard, and .. Don't m}' lord me, Stimm," peevishly e
- 
Company, and such of my courtcous readcrs who claimed the invalid; "nor general me either. 
may have attained middle-agc, and went to school I never was the one, and I'm sick of having been 
in Fmncc, haye probably journcyed by this samc I the other. I can't get that little gill's face out 
lumbering, lagging, and comfortless convc
 ance. I of my head. It haunts me. ,rho can sbe be?" 
The backne
 -coach compartment. which held I " Ihh! has grand zhose," 
ronsieur Stimm 
si"(, was called the intérieur; the omnibus-Iook- ob<;erved, in reply. "Z"\ mère eHe cst oune 
ing compartment, which afforded" ant of accom- I gatine; ouf! oune diable5se. I zink I zee her 
mc.,1ation for eight passcngers, went hy the namc somewherc ill de zeatre, dancing on de cord or 
of the rotonde; and that portion of the vehicle jumping on de horse. lIaoup-lii!" 
which has becn ]ikcned to a post-chaise, aud in I But the diligence W3S by this time many Jards 
"hich three persons eou]d sit, sufficient!) ill at I behind, and the invalid, pettishly asking for 
easc, was entitled the coupé. The lady h1.d some orange-flower, and being, as usual, per- 
r<'taÎned the" holc of this coupe: one place for suaded to take what 
Ionsieur Franz Stimm 
herself, another for IJily, and the third for her termed" gOg"l1aC," forgot, for the time, the bright 
temper; although it is questionahle whether the I little face which, he said, had haunted him. 
entire diligence would have becn big enough The occupants of the coupé travelled all that 
to hold that. After a timc, an indi,-idual in a day along dust) roads, for the most part bor- 
semi-militar) uniform, with an ('mbroidered badge dered with tall trees, lilc walling-sticks sur- 
on h
 ann, and a laccd cap and a peal to it, who mounted b) birch-brooms. The perspective was 
was the eondueteur or guard of the machine, not enchanting. The fields "ere of an ugly 
('1.me to the window and read off the passcDger
' a hen green, and di, ided b) ditches, not hedgcs. 
n:\mcs from a w3y-bill; then a tan gcndanne in There were no prett}. \ illages by the roadside; 
a cocked-hat and j
el-boot , who had CO:ìJe, it is "hat buildings there were, did not get beyond 
to be presumed, to see Lily oft', and to ascertain tumbledown stone hovels, at tbe doors of which 
by ocular inspection whethcr shc was carrying toothle
s old women, with their heads bandaged 
an infernal machine to Pad, to blow up the up, sat at spinnint'r-whecls, or dirty children 
Orle1llS d)'Dasty with11, "aved one of lÚ buck. sprawled. }'rom time to time they met a man 
skin gauntlets in to1..en of dismi
 ;a]; tl e pos- walking, in a b] . e and sabots, powdered with 
tilion, a frightfu]-]ooling cre Lture, in monstrous dust from head to fCJt: a lnapsack on Ius 
j.ack-boots, an 1 with a quantit.'" of parti-edoured back, and a quantity of ribbons streaming from 
rib bons, all very dirty, sIren n ing from bis bal, b;. bat. Somelimes he looked wobegooe, and I I 
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blubbered; sometimes he whistled cheerily, and I wiU be one Paris for me, and auother Paris for 
was defiant, and drunk. This was Jean Pierre, you, ma petite." 
or Gros Guillaumc, the conscript who had drawn They cntcrcd by the Porte St. Denis, then 
a bad number, and was trudging" to the regi- a barrier, whcrc sundry cl},stom-house officers 
mental depôt. Frequently, on coming to the came to the window, asking whether thcre 
base of a stcep hill, the diligenec woul? stop, was an)'thing to declare, and poking long 
and the condueteur, coming to the coupe door, spiked sticks into the luggage beneath the tar- 
politely invite them to descend. Then they paulin. They took away a bottle of wine from 
I would have to walk. up hill, toiling after the a stout lady in the intérieur, and a veal-pie 
I diligence, for half a mile or so; but there were from a count!') man in the rotonde, the posses- 
no wild flowers by the way. There were SOl'S of those edibles and potables having" been 
loathsome beg-gars instead, who, in twos and foolish enough not to uncork the one, nor cut 
I threes, dotted the highway from Bouloglle to a slice out of tlle other. For, in those days, as 
Paris, flaunting their tattcrs, exhibiting their now, everything eatable or drinkable, non-cntamé, 
I sores, holding up on high their cadaverous paid octroi duty, or gate-toUs, to the good city 
I babies, and, in droning, monotonous tone, re- of Paris. 
1 1 ' I IJCatin g : "Charité, s'il vous pIaU! Petit sou The diligence clattered up and down several 
Anglais! Petit morceau de biscuit Anglais!" stony streets, with
 no pavements, with no gas- 
A recent. change in the order of things in Paris lamps, but, instead, clumsy lanterns suspended 
I II has had, at least, one gratifring result ;-the to the centre of ropes slung across from housc to 
roadside beggars have disappeared. house, and crowded with people who seemcd to 
They stayed half an hour, at five o'clock, to dine walk, preferentiall)", in the gntter. A great 
II at Abbeville, where there was a noisy crowdcd many of the men worc blue shirts above their 
table d'hôte, Lily could eat nothing, save a clothes, and numbers of the women had '" hite 
I spoonful of soup, and a slice from an enormons caps, in lieu of bonnets, on their heads. Lily 
melon which decorated the tablc. Fi,"e francs thought the whole scene yery unlike Stockwell. 
' I a head wcre chargcd for this repast, which ga ,oe Arri ved at a large coach.office in a street callcd 
the lady an opportunity of storming" at Lily, Grenelle Saint- I-lonoré, and in the J"ard of 
at herself, and at the world, for the next twenty wh :ch half a dozen machines, as huge, as J"ellow, 
mile:,. A little way ont of _A..bbeville, some and as clumsy as the Boulogne diligence, were 
men were singeing the bristles off a ncwly slumbering without horses, and where a score of 
slaughtered pig, in a field; and the odour of this postilions and conductors were smoking pipes 
porcine suttee borne on the breeze, ga'
e Lily and lomlging about, they found anothcr custom- 
a notion of incipient crackling, and made her house, and had to undergo a fresIt examination 
almost hungry, of luggage. Then the lady's passport was again 
They \\ cnt jógging, rumhling, clattering on, inspected, and at last taken away from her alto- 
the postilion cracking his whip and screaming, gether, with an intimation that she might reclaim 
and the horses, not to be behindhand, screaming it ten days thence at the Préfectnre of Police. 
too. ThcJ" travellcd all night; but Lily could The lady engaged a carriage hung vcry close to 
sleep but little for the incessant jolting. At the ground, and drawn by two little white horses, 
! , about six in the morning they stopped at a who
e harness was verr ragged, and whose knees 
pretty large town, where, from an inn-door, were very band
-. The driver wore a glazed hat, 
a shock-headed barefooted girl brought out to a red waiscoat, and had a redder face. 
the coupé two white bowls of scalding hot Up and down more narrow stony streets, and 
I coffce, with a liberal allowance of milk therein, then they crossed a wide and magnificcnt 
I and two huge slices of bread. Lily \vas able thoroughfare skirted by lofty mansions and 
: I to breakfast very heartily, and, though her feet splendid shops, with wide branching" trees along 
felt chill and numbed, was in better spirits by the intervals of the foot-pavement, and thronged 
I the time they arri\
ed at St. Denis-about eleven with peoplc, and horses, aud carriages, 
i , I o'clocl,.. -when she was told that they were "Oh, wha.t a beautiful street !" cried the child. 
,vithin six miles of Paris. "Do look at thc carriages, and the shops, and 
II The lady's temper had been throughout de- those flags; and, oh, here is a whol-o regimcnt of 
i testable, and she had seldom spoken to Lily, save soldiers!" 
I to scold her. As they approached the capital, "Beautiful!" echoed the lady, with com- 
i I however, her face brightened, and, at :Mont- plaisant disdain. "I should think so, little 
martre, she condescendcd to inform the child that ignoramns. It is the finest street in the world. 
Paris was the only place worth living in in the It is the Boulevard des Italiens." 
whole world. But they soon left it, and di,-ed into more 
"Shall we be very happy therc?" asked the streets, broader, newer, and clcaner than the 
little girl, with a timid look. filthy lancs of the old quarter of the.city. Then 
" 'Ye ?" repeatcd the lady, coldly. " You are the houses grew fe,ver, and the gardens more 
going to school. Do J"OU think I am a little frequent, and the coachman, turning in IDS boot, 
bambine, to learnlcssons and be ;put in the corner called through the \\ indo\V : 
cnlJénitence, as 
-ou \\ ill be if 
-ou are not sage? " Was it the Rue de la Pél inière, 01' the Rue 
I pray you not to repcat such absuràit)-. There de Courcelles, the bourgeoise s:lid?" 
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grt
, "as di_ po d in plain ban<b be_eath a riÞid I 
cap of point lace if) ou will, but hard alld bpik
. I 
as thou
h it bad been wroug-ht out of !"ome \\ bite 
mctal. She" d.S tall, very tall, and "as dral cd 
in one long bhck ::.ill dres , 1110re like a pillo\\'- I 
case than a "0\\ n, falling in few folds, and tb e I 
still' and angular. A great cross of dull gold 
was at ber neck, and that \\ as all tbe ornament I 
she "ore. If er voice \\ as ebilly and "indy. The 
words callle a
 though a door lmd been slightly I 
opened, a draught of cold air let ill, and then 
closed. 
" I amllademoisclie Marcassin," she said. 
She 81>ole in Lnglibh, but \\ ith a foreign 
accent, fainter and harder than that\'. lúch marked 
the speech of the strange lady. lIer words fell 
lil..e drops of iced \\ ateI' upon Lily'::. trembling' 
heart. 
"Stand before me, hcre, in the lig-ht, so," con- 
tinued :Mademoiselle .:\lareas
in. "Listen to me 
\\ ith all 
 our attention." 
She placed hcr white thin hands on the child's II ' 
shoulders, tWlled her rOWld, and dressed her up. 
in a military manner, by the \\indow. Anon 
she drew aside a 10uHe shutter, and the "holc 
da)light came in, white and almost blinding. 
" I wish ) ou to see me \ ery plain]
'," she re- II ' 
marked. " Look ill my c
 es. Mark t hem well. 
Tell me if the) look soft and 
ic1ding." 
Lil
 did mark them. She" as too frightened 
to say" hat she thought, bllt to her mind those 
c
'es were grey, hard, baleful, merciless. 
"I am your schoolmistress," \\ ent on 2\Iadc- 
moiselle. ." You are sent here to be taught, and 
to be punished if 
ou misconduct 
ourself. HCle 
you \\ ill learn what discipline is. Silence!" Lily 
had no more idca of uttering a word than of 
dancing a ga\ otte, or setting the house on fire. 
"Thc first Ic<:son 
 ou are to learn must be to 
hold your tongue." 
" Tbis is the last time," she pursued, "that I 
shall speak to you in :English. You had better 
forget that I ever addresscd rou in that tongue. 
I shall address )'ou in :French "hen I think )'OU 
have been long enough here to comprehend me, 
and if you do not understand, 
 ou will be puni
hld. 
n hat do you know P I mean, what have you I 
leamed away thcre in England ?" 
With much blushing IInd foltcring, Lil) went I 
oyer the scant schedule of her bool.lcaming. 
Mademoiselle lIal'cassin heard her ill conterul}- 
tuous silence. I 
" ÅS ignorant as a squincl," she l'esUDled, when 
the child had dOlle, "and, I dare sar, quite 
as restless and troublesome. Hcre) ou will be 
taught as well as tamed. We caWlot bcgin tl..O 

oon." 
She rang a bell, and in a few lllinutes-pas
ed 
by Lily in something clo
ely apprm..imating to 
breathless terror-a 10\\ t.lp came to the door, 
and a lady, \\ ho looled, as to garb and deille.1nOUr, 
gold cross and all, a duplicate edition of )Iad
. 
moiselle )[arcas..in, only ..he \\ as somewl' t 
}0\U""nr, shorter, aud stouter, c;>ule :nto tLe 
room. II 
I 


"Dc Courccll ,g..nache!" replied the couu- 
te ,addn.. d as bourge iSl- 
II "TbanJ..s for t\,P ( mpliment," (_
 dri\ er, who 
was a good-naturLd f...:lo\'., r<..plil-d. "Jc 'ous 
la souh.1Ïte bell,' e bc.Hne, madl . Ie. Am I to 
lla\ e an) thing ,'l
e Uj \hLY of pour-hoirc r Hajo- 
h('u1>! 0::.tl'0"0111 at a rhinoceros!" The lalter 
s!}eech \\as add... .:d to onc of the "hite horses, 
\\ hich \\ as eQsa
 m
 to lWlch on his Deighbour's 
De"r blinker. And th..) went on a",ain. 
The) reached a btrt..et ",hel'e there were no 
llouscs to b(' Sell), (',.1) II. double succew
ioll of 
staring white ::.tOLn_" aUs, of different height"" 
and, here and therC', a h avy grt..en door. At one 
of the e doors, thL nnrober t1\ e, the c.1rriag-e dre" 
up. The coachman rang a hell \\ hieh dan
led 
by a long wire from the wall, aud thi'5 \\ as pre- 
sently Ilns\\ereù by a lad ill a shahby livery, and 
whose face \Va! fl'arfulh sean-ed with the small- 
pox. Lil
 's trunk \\ :os' alone removed, and the 
coachman \\ as ordered to wait. The poel- 
marked bel cOllllucted them across a dreary 
court-) ard, ill the interstices of whose stone3 
ranl d'mk herbage grew, up a brol..en flight of 
milde" cd stone steps, across a bare hall, or 'es- 
tibule, p:tpercd green, which smelt ,"cry mould
 
and felt very damp, and so into a dism3.1 saloon 
with an oal floor, laid in a pattern lile a chess- 
board, and which was so highly l)olished, that 
i , I Lily slipped on her entrance, and was very near 
\ tumbling do\\n. 
, i She was bidden to sit on a vast chintz- 
coloured sofa, and remained t hcre, frightened, 
and listening to the harsh ticking of an or- 
molu-clock on the mantclshclf. The lady left 
her at the e
piration of tcn minutes, and Lily 
thought she could hear voiecs in an adjoining 
apartmcnt. She rcmained on the sofa for another 
trn minutes, and then she he:ml a door bang 
t'iolently. rl'hrough one of the tall windo\\ s 
(which reached almost to the groWld) she saw 
the form of the handsome lady retrcating across 
the court-
ard. The s:mbby lml opened the door 
I for her. 
he ascended the earri1.ge. Shc \\as 
gone. Lil) 's heart &J.uk within her. She "as 
now left Quite Alonc indecd. 


CHAPIER Å xv. LJ.. PI:X5IO
 YA.nCASSIX. 
TIlE child's hand was on the handle of thc 
lock; but it tumed on the other side, and a per- 
son came in. 
She was tall and shapel
', and had oncc been 
handsome; but she had hiddcn fare\'. ell to middle 
age, and, \\ it hout pludil1g guilty to immincnt 
:mtiquily, would have had little chane.:, if ar- 
raigned, of a\ erting a true bill. Of her good lools, 
only enough 
 as left to male her angl") at the 
remembrance of havin.
 been cornel)'. Her h.mds, 
attenuated and long finge.ed tbough the\ were 
l'et
ned their s
 nUllet!"), and "ue da
zling'ly 
\\ hltC. But they were heartlcws-looking hands- 
CI uel hands, more accusto, 'd, if manual e"prt s- 
sion can be eloquput, to gi\C' buffe f I tl,...n t. O'i\e 
charity, The nails Ir ked as thOll1h th 
 Ilad 
been bitten, not })ared. Her hair, iron, not silver 
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"This," said the lady superior of the establish- a gO\-erncss-whoc;e profile was so like a hatchet, 
ment, "is :Mademoiselle Espréménil, the head that when she bent ovcr the girls at their ,niting 
II governess. She will take J'ou into the school- lessons, they were apt to feel the backs of their 
room and tell 
-ou your duties. In all things necks to make sure that they were safe on their 
she is to be obeyed even as I am. \V oe be to shoulders-chalked five crosses against the Mary- 
JOU if you are in
ubordinate, ]\;"ow go." goldian name on the black board_ She had a 
I And, without another word, she turned on her tremendous balance of black marks already in 
heel and disappeared. The lady addressed as her disfavour. 
Mademoiselle Espréménil took Lily's hand, and, "The second class room," said the head gover- 
in equal silence, led her away. ness, as they entered another apartment, some- 
They traversed the hall and another room, what smaller than the first, but holding an equal 
I which was "!\fademoiselle .Marcassin's private salle number of scholars. 
à manger. Lily noticed that all this part of the None of the girls ventured beyond a quick and 
house, though it was bare and comfortless, was furtive moment of looking up as the two passed 
very stately and polished, and had a curious per- through. At the door was a young lady aged 
vading odour of cold stones-for cold stones have apparently about eleven, with a very dirty face, 
an odour-and beeswax. But when the head the result of her having rubbed her countenance 
governess pushed aside a green baize door, and with inky hands, and the carbon therein having 
they crossed a high walled gravelled playground, mingled with the tears which streamed from her 
t.hey entered upon quite another region. eyes. This young lady ,vas on her knees in a 
Everything was barer, everything more com- corner by the door; and very uncomfortable in 
fortless; everything, moreover, had a squalid, that attitude she seemed to be. There was 
frowning, prison-like aspect. From the moment reason enough for it, as she was kneeling on a 
Lily entered that house to the moment she left square wooden ruler, the sharpest edge upwards,. 
it, she could not divest herself of the notion that specially provided for the mortification of her 
she had done something, that she had committed flesh. And, furthermore, the young lady's head 
some crime, and that she was in tribulation for was decorated with an enormous fool's cap of grey 
it, under the especial auspices of Mademoiselle paper, decorated at either side by lengthy bOtfs 
)larcassin and her subordinates. or ears of black crape, and which gave the 
There might have been twenty girls, between poor little thing somewhat of the appearance of 
the ages often andfifteen, in the first whitewashed )lr. Punch in half mourning. 
schoolroom they entered, It was a frightful look- " Again!" said the head governess, regarding 
II ing room; its sepulchral whiteness relieved only this forlorn little personage with severe disdain. 
by the dingy black of the transverse desks, a big "Again, l\Iélanie! Thou goest the way for the 
black stove in one corner, from which a blacker Pri
 l\Ionthyon, -truly. A pretty Rosière, my 
pipe crawled along the ceiling like a serpent, and faith! She is in penitence," she continued,. 
a black board supported by a double frame-a turning to Lily. "She passes half her time in 
kind of elephantine easel. abject degradation." 
All these girls looked as though they had done Here a fresh burst of sobs came from the un- 
something, and were much disturbed in their happy Mélanie, whose face, as it could not be 
minds in consequence. The teachers, however, much blacker, became absolutely fairer for the 
of whom there were two present, seemed to be outbreak;forthetearstracedlittlewhitechannels 
of a contrary opinion, and to hold that they 11ad for themselves on her cheeks till she scumbled 
done nothing, and did not mean to do anything, them all together in a muddy neutral tint. They 
at least of what was good. For which reason left this luckless Niobe, and went into another 
they continuously girded at the twenty pupils. schoolroom. 
"The first - class," remarked :Mademoiselle It was the largest of all, and there were perhaps 
EspréméniJ, dr
'ly, to Lily, as she marched lJer forty pupils in it. But they were all very little girls 
through. She made the observation in a tone -none of them older, and many 
"ounger, than 
similar to that which a female turnkey might use Lil,-. Likewise there were no desks in this 
in pointing out the refractory ward. roo
l, save those 'which served as rostra for the 
A girl with a merry face and 'Wavy black hair gm-ernesses. And the forms on which the children 
could not resist the temptation, as Lily passed sat were slightly raised one above the other in a 
her, of plùling slyly at her dress, and making (in kind of amphitheatre. 
perfect good nature, be it understood) a face at " This is the third class, and you belong to it," 
her. But the quick eye of the head governess said Mademoiselle Espréménil, with a slight J-awn, 
caught the grimace in tl"allsit, and she was down as though tired of officiating as mistress of the 
on the merry one in a moment, like Thor's ceremonies to this very insignificant guest. 
hammer. ":Mademoiselle Hudault, here i3 a little one to 
<: Five bad points for l\IademoiseUe l\Iary- be put sur Ie bane des petites, Her name is- 
I gold," she exclaimed; and then, turning to the my faith! .Madame forgot to tell me her name, 
culprit, continued, "you are becoming a Roth- but you will know it in good time." 
I schild in bad points. Beware of the day of This she said in French to the teacher, She 
I reckoning," continued in indifferent English to the child, 
I 
lademoiselle 1\Iarygold set up a whimper, as "'Vhat your name of baptism, eh?" 
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"Lily-Lily Flori::!, ma'am," an::t\\cred the trance t! nt was half sk"ping and hM swoon- 
child, mcckly. 
"I asl.. you for )our name of baptism, not 
your llame of f.unily," intet'poscd )Iadcmoisclle 
Esprcmcnil, 
llar1>ly. "There arc half a dozcn 
Lilics in the school," she added to hcr coadjutor, 
"and three in this class. That will lle'ier do. 
X cver mind. )fadame will find some other namc 
to her. Elle n'c.:!t pas grand' chose-shc is not of 
nlUch accollnt- I r.mcy j" and she noddcd to 
)Iademoiselle IIud.lUlt, and retired, leaving Lily 
trembling in thc middle of the chs::!. 
:Mademoiselle lIudault was not ill natured, but 
she was ovcr-workcd. Hcr C) es could not beevel")-- 
\\ here, consequcntly the child who was nearc::,t 
her, and on whom hcreyes most frequently lightcd, 
had, habitually, rathcr a bad time of it; she was 
the scapegoat, awl 
ufl'cred for the sins of the 
rest of the forty. The forty were ecrtailùy enough 
to try the paticncc of )I.ldemoisellc, or of any 
other mortal woman. Some of them were 
always goin
 to sleep, and had to be shouted up 
into wakefulness. Others, who were day childrcn, 
wouM crecp on all fours to the corner where the 
baskets containing their dinners, were deposited, 
abstract hunks of brcad, bunches of grapes, or 
morsels of cold charcuterie-gencrally strong in 
the porcine elcmcnt-aud cssay to munch surrep- 
titiously behind their books or slatcs. TheIl 
detection followed, and there was a disturbance, 
and the contraband provisions were seized, and 
I I )Iademoiselle Hudault would threatcn to con- 
fiscate "130 totalité," or to put the whole of the 
class" en pénitcnee." Add to this the fact that 
the majority of the pupils who had lessons to get 
by Ilcart were in the habit of repeating' their 
tasl..s to themselves in a monotonous drone- 
that whcn a band of small disciples was callcd 
up fOl' " repetition," there was sure to be a book 
lost, or a l)agc in an cssential part torn out- 
o 
 that Julie was always makin;" complaints against 
Amanda for pinching her, and that the bitter 
I lamentations of Eulalic iu consequence of Hor- 
tense havin
 crammed her left ear full of slate 
pcncil, were well-nigh incessant-that the at- 
I mosphere of the class-room was close almost to 
stilling point, and the odour exceedingly un- 
' I pleasant-and that :Mademoisclle Hudault's sole 
assistant in teaching- and mamging the forty 
girls was a depressed )"OUllg person of sixteen, 
who "as a little deaf, and somewhat lame, and 
was understood to be maintained out of eharitv 
by 
Iademoisclle )lareassin, and it may be jud;cd 
ho\\ far the mistress of the class was over-workcd, 
and that her night ly c.)ueh was not a bed of 
roses. 
)lademoiselle IIudault, who spoke no English, 
m1de signs to Lily to sit at the e
tremity of the 
form nearcst her, and there the child crouched in 
half-listless, half-alarmed quiescence. The strange 
noise confused her, the heJ.vy dw\\::,)" smell sick- 
ened her. She \\ as vcr)" tired and shaken by her 
journey; she had eaten nothing since the mom- 
in
; the cla"s-room began to s\\ im round; then 
all faded into a murh.y haz
, and she fell into a 


ing. 
:5he re\i\ed to find herself in a little pallet- 
bed, in a long low hospital-like room with \\ hite- II 
washed walls. Un either siùe, as far as the e
e 
could rcach, "ere more pallets, and over again::,t 
her, stretched in interminable perspective, a II I 
corresponding line of "hite ghastly-lool..ing 
couches. 
There was somebody at her pillow, It" as 
the merry 
oung lady with the wavy black bail', 
who had pulled her dress and made a face at 
her, and who hJ.d been apostrophiscd as )Iade- 
moiselle )lar)'gold. No sooner did Lil) opcn 
her eyes than this 
 oung lady proceeded to I..i
s 
her on both cheeks \\ ith great heartiness, bidding 
hcr (to Lil) 's delig-ht), in Engli::,IJ, lie still for a 
dear, and she would soon be \\ ell. 
" You'rc English and I'm Engli::,ll," quoth the 
merry )"oung laùy, ,..ho spoke with extreme 
rapidity, as if to makc up for lost time, and com- 
pensate for the many hours during whieh she 
\\as compelled to hold her tongue. " And 

ladame (that's 
bdemoiselle )Iareassin), but 
we call her )Iadame, although she's ne\ er been 
married, to distinguish her from the rest of the 
governesses, "ho arc all old frumps, and 
I.l(le- 
moiselles of course. 1Ye're both English, and as 
)"ou can't speak a word of French yet, )Iadame 
says I'm to take care of you, and tell ).ou things, 
and sit by rour side in the third class till )ou're 
able to get on by yoursclf. .And oh! what fun 
to be in the third class, and I'm going on for I I 
fifteen, and I shall escape that horrible first 
class, with :Madcmoisclle Glaçon-icic!e's her 
name, and iciclc's her nature-and )Ja'msellc 1:s- 
préuJ.cnil-we call her the hippopotamus-bother- II 
ing us all day long, to say nothing of 
ladame j 
and when she comes in there's ahva
s a blow up. 
And now tell me all about )"ourscìf, my little I, 
darlin
. I'm seven )ears older than you; but 
"e're the only two English girls in this jail of a 
place-and it is a jail, and worse than a jail- 
and we must be great cronies." 
Hcre :Miss 
larygold paused: less, it is to be 
apprehended, for want of matter than for want 
of breath. Lily's answer had to be gi.. en .ery 

lowly and .ery feebly, and its tenor" as mainl)" 
confined to an inquiry as to how she came thcre, I ' , 
in broad daylight, and in that bed? 
.. You weren't .ery \\ ell, and dozed off like; 
and )"ou eoulùn't understand when ::'.la'msellc 
lIudault told you to wake up, and that she'd box 
your ears if you didn't; )Iadamc don't allow it, 
but )fa'mselle can't help her temper sometimes j 
she's not such a cross old thing as the others, 
but she's alwa)"s in a hurry, and that makes he. 
hasty, and then one of the girls rcmilldpd 
)Ia'mselle that )-ou couldn't 
peak French, a_1 
another said you \,"ere ill, and then the) thl 
some \\ ine-and-,
"ater (out of onc of the da)- 
girls' bottles) o\"er )our face, and )"OU didn't 
\\ ale up, and so, as )"OU couldn't \\ all.., } ou , el..} 
cat"ril d up to thiJ bedroom, which i DormllOlr 
X UmÙl.l' Tòr
e, and the doctor c....lC . _1 s_:l 
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you \vould do ycry nicely after you had had some 

leep and some SOllp, and I'm to slr"p nc,,-t to 
.1 ou; and, upon my word, herc comes .Annette 
with the soup, and it's a
 nasty as c\ er, I do 
; I declare! " " 
I The plateful of soup which a bony female 
ervant, ,,-ith a tall white cap, and a yellow silk 
,mmlkerehief cro
3ed oyer her breast, brought to 
t hc bedside, was certainly not nice. It was ycry 
hot, and thieI\:, but it hael a. sonr smell. 
"Beans, cabbages, and tallow," remarked .11iss 
'Iarygold, in contemptuous disparagement of the 
potage. "That's what we're feel upon at the 
Pension :Mm'cassin, with cold boiled horsc and 
yinegar-and-water to make up. You'd better eat 
it. Not eating your soup is calleel rebellion here. 
.11adame says that Atheists and V oltalreans alone 
refuse to eat their soup. 1Vhat, can't J'ou eat it? 
\Vell, it must be swallowed, somehow, and to 
keep things quiet and comfortable, I'll eat it 
mvself" 
"The' "hich she presently proceeded to do, 
swallowing the nauseous compound in great 
gulps: not assuredly through greediness, for she 
made many "-l"y faces as she ate, but apparcntly 
fearful lest some emissary of authority should 
diseoyer her in the act, Annette, the gaunt 
servant, looked on in silence, and seemingly not 
in disapproval. She was not the cook, and she 
knew how yery nasty the soup was. Nay, when 

Iiss 
1arygold had carefully scraped up the last 
spoonful, and returned the plate to her, Annette 
produced from the pocket oCher ca11acious apron 
1\\'0 slices of bread, pressed close together upon 
an intermediate laJer of. plum j:un. This dulcet 
sand wieh, she expressed by signs, was to be eaten 
by Lily, and, indeed, the child nceded but little 
persuasion, for, though her gorge rose at the soup, 
she ,,"as half famished with hunger. 
" Annette's a good sort," went on )Iiss :Uarr- 
gold, when the gaunt servant, with a grin of 
satisfaction at Lily's returning appetite, had 
departed, "and never tells tales. 1Ye should be 
half starved if it wasn't for the bread-and-jam, 
for not balf of us can eat the nasty messes they 
serye up in the refectory, I think the girls who 
have got money pay her to bring 'em nice things, 
and then she's a kind-hearted soul, and gives 
away out of her profits to the poor ones and the 
little ones." 
Lily said that it was very kind of Annette, and 
I emboldened by the kind merry face of her com- 
'I panion, ventured to ask if it would soon be tea- 
time? 
" Tea-time !" echoed :Miss 3Iarygold. r< Bless 
you, my pet. You'll never see any tea hcre. 
Why, only princesses and duchesses drink tea in 
Paris. lIIa'mselle :Marcassin has tea once a 
month, when the Abbé Prudhomme comes to 
catechise the girls, and prepare them for their 
first communion. Are you a Catholic, dear? 
I'm not, and "11a'mselle Espréménil says I'm a 
heretic, and .11a'msel]c Glaçon SLtJ"S that out of 
the pale of the ChlHch there is no sah-ation, and 
the girls tease my life out, because I don't cross 


myself, and don't believe in pur
atory; and when 
madame has tea, Annette sa) s she makes it 
"ith boilin
 ol"ange-flo" er watt'l", :,md puts rum 
into it, and honey, and barl '
'-sngar, and choco- 
late drops, and all kinds of mtsty things. Tea! 
You'd better forget all about tea. 1Ve have hot 
milk and bread in the morning at eight, and 
vegetables, cheese, and wine (that's thc vinegar- 
and-water 1 mean), at twelve; that's called bl"eak- 
fast number two; and at fi\Te o'clock-it's just 
half-past now, and the eloel.. was striking when 
Anuette brou.ght you the Soup-"we ha\Tc that 
horrible stuff } ou cOlùdn't eat, or another soup 
that's worse, and some meat that's either half 
raw or 11alf burnt, and potatoes messcd up in all 
kinds of funny wa
 s, and some salad that's never 
fresh, and that's all till the next morning. Tea! 
X ot if .Madame knows it." 
"11iss 
farygold paused ag'lin for respiration. 
Hcr lungs replenished with a fresh supply of 
oXJ"geu, she informed Lily (\Vho lay very quietly 
in her bed, soothed though fatigued, and with 
a smiling facc upturned towards her companion) 
that her name \, as 
Iary 3Iar
 gold, for shortness 
callcd Poll)-; but that the diminutive in que
tion 
was only maclp use of in England, and that here 
)lary 
lar)'golcl being considered tautological
 
and there being many )Iarie-J eannes, Marie- , 
Claudes, 
1arie-Françoises, and :Marie-Louises 
in the school, she ,,-as customarily addressed as 
l\Iary-Gold, as though the one-half were her 
christian name, and the other her patronymic. 
" 
\..nd a poor neglected )Iarrgold I am," she 
continued, shaking her wavy hair. "My father 
was a rich man. He had a beautiful large book- 
seller's shop at E-,,-eter, down in Devonshire, yOll 
know; but he failed in business. He was what 
)-OU call bankrupt, though he paid fourteen-and- 
sixpence in the pound. And then we came over 
herc: I and pa, and my little brotl1er Joey. And 
Joey died in the cholera Jear, ever so long ago. 
And he's buried in the Fosse Commune, the poor 
people's grave at the 
Iontl11artre Cemetery. 
"All pa's money was gone," she went on, 
wiping her eyes. "Hc got 'Work as a printer in 
the office where they print the English news- 
paper-Galignani's :Messenger they call it. But 
he couldn't keep it, through his eyesight being 
so bad. And now he's a kind of parish clerk 
to an Engli
h chapel in the Champs El)'sées
 
where 
'ou and I will go on Sunùays, my darling; 
amI he picks up a little by interpreting, and 
showing the museums and places to English 
tra.vellers stopping at the hotels. Poor dear pa, 
he has a hard job to get along! He placed me 
here at school as an articled pupil at three 
hundred francs a rear, and it's as much as 
ever he can do to pay it; but I learn as much 
as e\TeT I can, and I've been here two years and 
a half, and when my time's out, which will be in 
another eighteen months, I shall get a situation 
as a governess and help pa, and ,,-e shall be very 
happy and comfortable. Dear old pa! I don't 
tell him how badlv I'm treated here, for it 'Would 
make him fret, a
d he'd quarrel with :Uadarne, 
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or L.. ' J If' aW3', and 1 don't I.now half tnou
h I She turned to a much dO
::I.eared c Ji of l 1 1 ' 1 
), e\ 
.l to bf': lUll_cry goVerlll . and it \\ ould inter
 :>ting work she had mentiun d; but her 
bl a dr. .Jful thin..:'." a:s:>iJuity in study \Cl'y :soon came to &1n end. 
:L,LÏn she t< k breath. "Xo papa! :Ko mamma. that you'r c. n 
.. lou 
 '.11(.' r< 
um('11 /( I try to lcarn as about!" she repeated, \\ ith a perplc_ d 101)k. 
much as evel I can, and th y do e 'r11inly te.Lch '\\ II), m
 pLOr dC3.r little innocent do.U'ling 
 u 

ou a lot of thip here, and 
lado.lme i
 awfull) mzut be quite d.lone in the world." 
elC\ r. The) 
.\y th
t she "as a nun, 
lars ago, .. Indeed I am," said poor Lil
. bhe did not 
ml broke her \ 0\\ S at the Revolution. l
ut I sigh. Children seldom sióh. SU
lÜr, tion i an 
am al" "'s gpttin'r into scrapes. I can't help it. accomplishment to be learnt, l.il..e curtsC).
g 
I'm merlJ, and it \\on't do to be merry here. nut her voice trembled as she spoke. 
If 
ou \\an t to get on, )OU must be grievous. I "Xever mind, de1r," the.\fm1gold Ct nti.1U(], 
e m't be 
rievon<:, and I'm contiIlU111y in trouble. pressiIl
 the child's h'md. " We mt. t mate the 
If it wasn't that I \"as \\ anted just now to take best of it. lou must bclon
 to somebody, to 
C'ire of )"OU, I ought to be in solitar} confinement havc been sent here at aU. Do )OU know whet1u I' 
on bread-'Uld-water for t" 0 dd.);, for having got a ) ou are to be bronght up a... a governe :" 
hundred b..d marls in the course of hvo )ears. No; Lily had not the slia-htest ide L on that 
Tho e I got for pulling )our drcs:> just made up topic. As yet, she had 110t fathomed the p(, "i- 
my hundred. I'm always in arrear "ith half a bility of all)'body bein
 "brought up" to thp 
dozen tasl", nl"...)s in disgrace. I'm too big to profession of tuition. She had a dim notion that 
be put en p nitence "ith the fool's C1.p on; but governesses a-rew, or came at once to maturity, 
I'm had up almost evcry d'iY to '[adame's cabinet with black silk dre"ses and sour look... 
to be "colded out of my wits. I tell you, my dear, "It seems to me," remarled the )Iar)gold, 

Iadame'
 tongue hurts much wor..
 than a ruler "that there arc a great deal too many gO\"erne
.,,,s 
over your knuclle!!. Oh! I'm a most unhappy in the world. I forget how many hundreds of mil- 
'[al")":;old !", lions of people the geography says there are on the 
\nd so she wcnt ramblillg on, only too earth; but, as far as I lmvc seen, all the old gills 
delighted to find a listener" ho cou1d understand seem to be gO\ erne Sf''', and all the young girls 
the 
ist of her complaints. are being brought np to be !;O\ erne"Ms. 
Iadame 
"Aud yon, dear," she suddenly 8aid, ., who turns 'em out here by the dozen, lile cak s. 
sent 
ou here? Your papa?" \\ here the children arc to come from that we are 
"I don't know an) thing about my papa," all to teach, I'm sure I don't know." 
returned poor Lily. "They could never tell me "Kot much progress" as made in tbe study of 
an)thing about him at Mrs. nlmn
castle's. I )1. de Montesquieu's transactions \\ith the Mar- 
think he must be dead, and in Heaven. I am seilles boatman. The girl "ent prattling on to 
Quite Aloue." the child, and telling her she must call her 
:50 she was, God help her. Polly, and that she, Polly, wou1d call her Lily, 
" And) our mamma? You must have a mamma, and that they would be as happ)" as the arrange- 
you lnow, or, pcrhaps 
ouare an orphan. There mcnts of the establishment and the severity of 
are four girls here" ho are orphans." 
Iadame would permit. And then it grew dU5k, 
"I'm sure I don't know," little Lily responded, and at about nine o'clock, when forty girls came 
shaling her head dubiously. "The lady "ho trooping silently to bed ill Dormitory Number 
brought me here said she "as my mamma, but Three, Lily feU off into sound and refreshing 
she was unJ...ind to me, and frightened me. You slumber. 
oughtn't to be frightened of
our mamma." 
"Oh, 1 don't lnow that," interrupted the 
:Mal") 
old. "I used to be, drcadfully." 
" Was she unkind, then ?" 
cc 
o!" returned the girl, compressing her 
lips as though she had a great deal to say that 
was disagreeable, but "as wishful to reveal only 
so much as "as ab
olutely necessal"). "
he was 
worse than unliml. She drank, a.nd was the 
ruin of poor p3o. Don't talk any more about her. 
Shc's dead, and po. forgm"e her, as he, poor dear, 
hopes to be forgi\en. Kot that m)" pa's done 
an
 thin!; to be forgi\ en for. lIe's the best of 
men. liut" e're all sinners, J ou kuo"., dear. 
And now-oh good gracious me! you mustn't talk 
any more, for I\e got two pages of the 
Iorale 
en .\ctiOll about that stupid old 
Ion:>ieur de 
MonteS(lUieu and the )[ 'irseilles boatman-it's 
a horrible book, and I don't believe a word of it- 
to learn b
 heart before bedtime. Talin
 care 
of)"ou isu't to sa\e me altogether, 
on see." 
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FOR years, we might almost say for centuries, 
the world has come to England for horst::S, ju
t 
as it goes to France for fru,hions, to China for 
teas, or to Spain for sherries. The connexion, 
indeed, has been gradually increasing upon us, 
until "e are fain to confess that we can hold 
it no longer. Tht> country is on the verge of 
a national ùanlruptcy in the itelU of horse- 
flesh. Either we h:1.\ e oversold ourvelves, or, 
flushed "ith success, bave become culpably 
careless of the proper conduct of the busllle. s. 
1Ve have so neglected this that \\c ha\e not 
eveu sufficient stock for our 0\\ n wants, muc!! 
less to meet the requirements of other nations, 
which "ill probably soon set u
 in oPIJo!!ltion 
3g-ainst us; very manifest, as it IS, that 80me of 
them arc culti\ ating the pursuit with (""l.rnest- 
lless and attention. :5till, it call1lot be said that 
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our O\'ill government is altogether inàifferent to 
the importance of the matter, as a certain en- 
couragement bas long been given to the breeding 
of good horses, . 
It may be as well to state here that it is 
for nags, hunters, hacks, and so forth, that 
England has been more especially celebrated all 
the world over, whilst the material of these is 
assumed to be supplied to us direct from the 
turf. Racing is a national sport, officially re- 
cognised as such by the Crown, which bcstows 
an annual grant of upwards of five thousand 
pounds towards the maintenancc of the pas- 
time, though it may be as well to ascertain 
how far the royal countenance is yet war- 
ranted. "\Ve must, in t.he first instance, take it 
as admitted that the excellence of the horse 
has been developed by such means; and then, 
curiously enough, we must proceed to trace his 
deterioration to the same cause, If, with more 
horses thau ever; if, with the production of the 
thorough-bred, as our fountain-head, multiplied 
over and over again, and springing up and 
cropping out in every direction; if, with more 
stock we have a le.ss available supply; there 
must be clearly something wrong in our manage- 
ment of the material. And, no doubt, there 
is something amiss. So far as any useful 
purpose is concerned there is no question but 
that the modern systcm of racing tcnds to a 
deal more hann than good. How can we rca- 
sonably expect to find a fair share of stout 
weight-carrying hunters, when the practice of 
the turf, whence we are to obtain our hunter- 
blood, is going in tIle opposite direction P The 
modern race-horse is required to be neither 
stout nor strong. He is no longer valued for 
any such properties. If he can carry six or 
seven stones for half or three-quartcrs of a mile, 
he is worth hundreds or thousands more than if 
his great merit were the ability to run four 
miles-as his forefathers did-with bych-e stones 
on his back. 
At the present moment there are not more 
than three or four such races run from one year's 
end to the other, while there are not more than 
three or four horses found ever capable of going 
such a distance. In fact, lasting powerful 
well- developed animals are no longer needed 
on the turf, as there is 110t that money to be 
made out of them which may be realised by a 
smart two-year-old, or a speedy weed that can 
just live over the two-year-old course. And 
here, on this ground-the two-year-old eourse- 
we meet with the root of the cvil. In pro- 
claiming it we are making no new discovery nor 
startling announcement, but simply referriug to 
, I a fact. as well knmm to the Senior Steward of 
I the Jockey Club as it is to her )Iajesty's l\Iaster 
of the Horse. It is this pernicious practice 
which is surely and certainly undermining the 
breed of our English horses. From the outset 
we act in defia,nce of nature, as from his birth 
the race-horse has but all artificial existence. 
The law itself has been altered to suit this 
monstrous system, and the colt accordingly 
dates his age in modern times from the first 


of Jan!lary,. in
tead of from the first of :May. 
There IS every mccntiye to have the foal born I I 
as early as po
si
le, and he comes accordingly I 
o
 some 
'aw Ulpp.mg 
anuary morn, or just when I 
wmter fmrly sets III wIth Fcbruary, to be coddled 
and coaxed from the hour of his birth like house- 
lamb, and to be sacrificed, most probably, at all 
early period. Thus the young one is forced, and 
pampered, and prematurely developed, either for 

ale. as a yearling, or to race as early as possible 
111 hIS second season. It would be unfair thouO"h 
to shut our eyes to the fact that thoro
O'h-b
ecÎ 
yearlings have never realised such higl
 prices 
as of late. So grand and well-looking have 
they been brought out, that the foreigners have 
had little chance against our own home buyers, 
and fortunately nearly all the best have been 
kept in this country. One of these maO'nificent 
finely-grown yearlings, to whose extr
ordinarÝ 
merits the most superlative expletives could 
scarcely do justice, Lord of the Hills, made 
eighteen hundred guineas-and llever after- 
wards,. was worth as many shillings. Another, 
the l' ugget., knocked down for fifteen hundred 
guineas, de\-eloped into an overgrown monster 
that could ne\-er be trained, and was eventually 
sold for a few pounds to a veterinary surgeon, 
who must have been puzzled what to do ",ith his 
purchase. U mballah, bought as a yearlin rr for 
eleven hundred guineas, was disposed of ag
n at 
three years old for thirty-five guineas, "ithout 
ever having appeared as a race-horse; V oivode, 
at a thousand and twenty guineas, ran Ollce; 
and ffinopides, who could ne,"er be bronght out, 
cost one thousand guineas at one year old, and 
realised twenty-five guineas at three years old. 
Canto, at one thousand guincas, was not gOOlI 
enough to win e\"en a handicap; The 
t venger, 
at. another one thousand guineas, ran but twice, 
and was cast out as a cripple at three years old; 
Greenfincll, at an investment of nine hundred 
and ten guineas, was a wretched plater that ran 
behind in selling stakes; and Automaton, whose 
original value was nine hundred guineas, died 
early in his third year. It is scarcely necessary 
to descend any lower on this list of bargains; 
but we may stop with Cellarius, an eight hun- 
dred and fìfty guineas yearling, that finished 
his brilliant career during last season, \V hen 
he won the immense amount of thirty-two sove- 
reigns at Pontefract, and thirty sovereigns sub- 
sequently at Nortl1
lerton-a fine return on the 
original outlay? 
These are, we believe, the highest priced year- 
ling colts e,-er sold by public auetiou, and the I I , ' 
majority of them amongst the worst animals, 
even in this degenerate age, ever handled. There 
are others, of coursc, yet to he tested; among I 
them, Archimedes, a yearling', knocked down at I 
the notorious sale of Lord Stamford's stud, for 
no less than three thousand guineas; but it 
must be borne in mind that this took place in 
December, when the yearling had, of course, I 
been in work and possibly tried; for at her :\Ia- 
je:;,ty's sale ill the spring he only fetched sc"en 
hundred and twenty guineas. '''hat does all I 
this prove? That young animals artificially I 
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f()rced, and unnatmally de\ c1opl'd, mu
j c1^^lire 
, prematurely as they bIos "\med. Still, the 
ajurity do male some ret urn for the s
 "tern, 
or It {'ould not continue. That really hal:(1 s ,>me 
\\t II-furnished chesnut \\hieh has just cantered 
U'1. arc'ling his neek and bending so b"autifully 
tl the fine hanå of his rider, is only a h, n-y. ,11'- 
Id, in the fine..t poc,,,ible condition. In two 
or three Jears' timc, this promi ing colt will 
p obably be a worn-out, broken-do\\ n, roaring', 
h(,b
Jlin
 cripple, fit for nothiug' but the stud 
-and how far fit for that the prc...cnt state 
of our breeds of horses mav di
close. Youatt, 
in his admirable essay on Humanity to Brutes, 
written more than twenty years, argnes th'ìÌ 
II it must be wrong to call npon the powers of 
fluy 
l1li'nal before the period at which nature 
intended that they shonld be fully, or nearly so, 
dcn'loped, That animal can never attain thc 
state of perfection for \\hich he \\as designed. 

hould he exhibit extraordinary strength and 
speed, he obtains a reputation in the sporting 
"orld \\ hieh he is generally unable to sustain; 
for the se'"cre measures that hmoe been resorted 
to, in order to bring him up to the race, are con- 
trary to the la\\s òf nature. The rlc\-elo.pmellt 
of the horse has been forced beyond hIs a!!e. 
The bones ne\"er obtain their propcr streng! h ; 
the muscles ne\"er gain their full power; and at 
a future period, \\ hen greater speed and strength 
arc expected from him if he continues on the 
turf, he probably decei,oes his backers, and is 
úis;raeed; or, at le:lst, ere he has seen four or 
fi\"e years, hL is e, idently 
ettjng old, and is 
\\ithdrawn from the turf." And then our 
essa} ist pomts his sketch "ith this sentence: 
II The capabilities and Po\, ers of a useful find 
noble animal are prematurely exhausted, and 
.Hany Jears of valuable and plea5ing existence 
are 10
t to him." The following figures, taken 
from the most authentic sources, \\ ill show how 
this nil has illereased. In lSj
 there were 
fourteen hundred and sixty-se1.'"en thoroufrh-brcà 
foals dropped, amI of thcsc six hundrcd and 
sixty-one ran at two years old, two hundred and 
nindy-two of thcm ne\-cr afterwards appearing 
on the turf. Of the whole crop of foals, howe\"er, 
ol1e hundred and sixtv did not come out until 
they were three yea1 7 s old; while of the t\\ o. 
year-old performers thrce hundred and sixt\"- 
fight also continued to race in their third ",('awl', 
thus giving a total of fire hundred and 1\\ énty- 
eight three-year-old rmmers. Arri,'ed at four 
)cars old, there \\ere blit h\o hundled and 
ninety-one out of the fuurteen hundred and 
six!):.:.crcn foals, or of the eif!ht hundred and 
twel.lty-onc twn and three-
ear-old runncrs, still 
fit to race! The abuse of the s
 stem may be 
further demonstrated by the two subjoined CO.H- 
parati,oe tables: 
T\vo 
 1"1. Three yr". }'0ur yrs. Five 
,.
. 
&: upward!'. 
r:m rail In 1\11 
280 536 
28ù lai 


ran 
IflO
... 31 
1 0...61'8 


ran 
llï 
..:n 


ran 
108 
SI.I;! 


II "ill be 
athered from t1 _e figurr') that 
Slxt
 years ago a hor:,t: "as in his prime at six 


Jrars old: w}1Crr ftft he would now nrver seem to 
be so good as at two years old, after \\ hich arre 
he gradually declines, In 1 "00 the tl1rfite d"'e- 
pended mainly for his. sport on horses "}lOse 
powers "ere nearly If not fully de\"elopcd; 
\\ hereJs in 1860 his chief reliance \\as on two- 
nar.olds. 
- The \. 
ry be..t of our race-hors. s do not often 
sun i\"e the se
erity of early preparation, beyond 
their third year, Let us look to the Derb.... 
during the last ten years; all of the famou:.. 
\\"inners, Audover, Wild Dayrell, Ellin
ton, 
Beadsman, :Musjid, Kettledrum, and Carac- I 
tacus, ne'fer appéared as four-year-olds, but were 
horele
sly gone at that age; "hile the renowned 
Blink DùllllY, t hat did manage to make one effort 
as a four-yrar-old, v. as lli!-!!faecfully beaten; and I 

hcaroni, the" inner in If-G3, is already so in- I 
fi1"111 that he will probably ne, er run agalll. The 
Ol1e grand exception is Thonnanhy, the wonder 
of his day, who ran repeatedly at two years old, 
won the Verbv at three 'fears old, and the Ascot 
Cup at four y
ars old, t\"ell premature forcing 
and driiling could not ruin his fine constitution, II 
nor batter to pieces his low lengthy frame, 
A really good horse is of very little mlue for 
racing purposes after }le has turned three yeal 
old, His II form," as the phrase goes, is 1.no\\"n, 
and there is not much further for him to do, 
be
'ond occasionally \\"inning a royal plate or a 
"eight for age cup, when his o\\ner would have 
to lay the odds, 80 that \"ery little money could 
be made at such a busine"s. :Money in these 
days is the ley-stone of the turf, which must be 
regarded no longer as an amusement, but as It 
profes.,ion. "E,'en noblemen will refuse to start 
their horses if they cannot g-et their mone.. 
"on;" and the sl w'ightfor\\ arÌl honourable old. 
fashioned sportsman, who always ran to win, 
"ould now be looked upon a.. little less than a 
lunatic. How conld he e\-er expect to get wen 
in a handicap, ifhe persevered in such a course: 

\nd the handicap is another great means of de- 
teriorating the breed of horses. Perhaps there 
never "as any better plan devi!5ed for systemati- 
eallyencouraginri fraudulent and deceitful pr3c- 
tices as the great handicap race, wllÌch now vies 
with the two-year-old slake as the chief frature 
of a popular race meet in!!. If a man have a reaIl\" 
good animal that he wi:,hes to place fa\"ourabl
 
in a handicap, his grand object is to male thè 
world believe he has' a bad one. Horses al e 
frequently run for monfhs together \\ ith Blch 
an object in \ icw. They are sent to run, out of 
condition, or pulled back by their jockeys, or 
lose the start, or "run out" at the turns, or 
some other equally efficient steps are tal en by 
which they m:ty run to lose and not to \\ in. At 
length the time comes; the real merits of the 
horse ha\"e been lept in the dark; he i
 esti- 
mated accordingly, and put doU'"n to carry an 
extremely liJht "eight; and he comes out in Lis 
true colour
" 
The;:,e proeeedin
5 are of daily and hourly oc- 
currence, and yc t it \\"as hut a week or two 
l,illee that the "te\\ards of the Joclev Club 
indigllaLtly \\"arned an owner ofT the race--c<.ur., 
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who had directcd his jockey not to win. The 
I crime was not so much one of commission, as 
I of discoyery; or what would the ste" ards say 
to the decision of some of their own N e\vmarket 
handicaps? There is a race run annuall.v at Ascot 
I Heath,1.nown as tlle Royal Hunt Cup, but which, 
I so far as it has anything to do with the Ro) al 
" Hunt or hunters, might as appropriately be 
called the Royal Yacht Cup. It is a handicap 
I run over J "ust one mile, and nine times out of 
: I ten, it is carried off by some miserable wccd 
with five or six stone on his back. The horse 
that won it last ycar was a four-year-old, which 
mrricd the crushing weight of five stone twelve 
:
 I I pounds, and never won a race previously, and 
has now, after this tremendous performancc, 
been taken out of work! Thc Royal Hunt! 
1Vas there ever such a burlesque õf a title? 
I I 
Iark that narrow stilty leggy animal, boring 
, I away at the unfortunate lad 011 his back, who 
! I has actually taken off his shirt in order to ride 
: , 1 the weight, and may very possibly have to hang 
for an hour or so about the post on a raw 
:March morning, with no better protection 
, against the elements than a red silk jacket and 
: I a pair of the thinnest possible "continuations." 
! I Scarcely any sum" ould buy the ugly creature 
now; though he may be of no earthly sen ice 
save carrying a wasted boy onr half a mile of 
ground, and win a handicap. But then there 
II will be some thousands pocketcd if he win, and 
' , ' , \ though starters lllay threaten and stewards may 
storm, he must ne\Ter "go" until he is well in 
front, though thcy fine him five pouuds every 
I' five minutes. At Northampton the other day, 
I , with snow sf ill on the house-tops, an hour was 
consumed in ::.tarting the field for the Spencer 
Plate; a race of five furlongs, to which we only 
regret that a mastcr of hounds, and altogether 
I so good a sportsman as Lord Spencer, should 
ever give his name or his countenance. 
In '-'Ireland, where they haye become seriously 
alarmed on the subject of horse-breeding", the 
Royal Agricultural Soeiet.y has been taking 
e\"idence. A 
lr. Farrell, says in his: "1V e 
have at present a few good t" o-year-olds; but 
\ye lJaye no three-year-olds, no four-year-olds, 
and no fi\-e-year-olds worth anything - you 
could not find one. The horses bred here 
I now would ha\-c been turned loose on the Cur- 
I ragh in olden time as useless. 1'hey would 
; lie down under the wcights carried long ago 
I; before they reached the end of the course. 
No horse bred now ,,-ould haye a chance for a 
Queen's platc with even some half-bred horse3 
\\hieh we had thirty years ago, such as Hes- 
perus and Barebones. I think our horses are 
getting worse and worse every year. I don't 
know a single horse of this year that could have 
run for the distances and "ith the ,,"eights of 
former plates-not one. At the end of the race 
it was a pity to see rrourist or Oldminster 
coming in. They had 
10 spee
, and. appeared 
quite unable to carry then' weIghts. I 
"auld not like to brced from any horse which 
rau for a Queen's plate this year. The poor 
spindle-shauked horses we ha\ e now can carry 
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no \\eigh
, or run any distance. They cannot 
keep thell' pace for more than a few hundred 
yards. If we continue to breed from these we 
will SOOn have no good horses at all in this 
country. They are gctting more weedy every 
year. You could not expect a O'ood hack-car 
horse from them. Our right class of horses 
brgan to decline when handicapping commenced 
with three-year.old and bvo-year-old horses. 
Handicapping" is a very bad principle in racing, 
and a great cause of such a bad cla
s of horses 
being now brcd. Runs for two years' stakes 
injure us \.ery much. No horse should be al- 
10\\ ed to run for a Queen's plate that ll({
 run 
as u tu'o-!/ears-old." 
'I'his is coming to the point; but it may be 
asked, who is this :ðIr. Farrell, and what does he 
know about the matter? Mr. Farrell, then, 
although for many ) cars a resident in Ireland, 
was born in England, and brought up at New- 
market in thc stables of one :Mr. Robson, the 
great trainer of his day. Mr. Farrell left for 
Ireland in 1814, where he himself has trained 
for the !\Iarquis of Sligo, and other leading 
sportsmen, on the famous Curragh of Kildare. 
He speaks, with full acquaintance of both the - 
past and the presellt: of what horses u;ere in 
England and Ireland, and what they now {(reo 
,r e have no hesitation in saying that his is the 
most direct and valuable õf all the opinions 
gÏ\cn; and wc are glad to see that the com- 
mittee, in their report, call the attention of the 
government to it, as the advice of "the oldest 
and most experienced trainer at the Curragh, 
and whose evidence must be considered as a 
faithful and important record of fifty years' in- 
timate practical knowledge of the English and 
Irish turf." 
Will the government turn their attention to 
this subject? Will they come to understand 
that the countenance they give to racing, as at 
prescnt conducted, is simply encouraging a 
national eyil ? The fi\'e or six thousand pounds 
spent yearly, in providing royal plates to be run 
for, is money worse than thrown away. One mare 
took seventeen of these prizes during last 
season; frcquently without any competitor ap- 
pearing against her. Either these plates should 
be n"ithdrawn, or they shOlùd be re-issued under 
carefully revised conditions. As Mr. Farrell 
says, no horse that has ever run at two years old 
should be allowed to fUll for a royal plate; and 
no plate should be presented to any meeting, 
where any races were under a mile, or ,,"here 
any horse of any age e\-er carried less ,,-eight 
than eight stone seven pounds. Of course, 
this would interfere materially ,,-ith the betting 
and the lmndicaps, but the SOOller they are 
interfered with the better; not merely for the 
breed of horses, but for the turf itself. Then, 
again, why should not the former weights for 
tllese royal plates be reverted to? 1rhy should 
not a horse be as well able to carry 1\\ eh'e 
stone illlSG4 as he was inlSOO? At Salishurv, 
last year, the conditions" el'e, three) ears old to 
carry seven stone eight pounds; four years old, 
nine stolle seven pounds; fi, c years old, ten 
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tone b\o poum J ix and "ft
^ 1," tf'll st'me 
four pounds; an), at S,
li bur), in 1 ""JO, fvul" 
)e:lrs olù carried tin stone four pounds; five 
\ nrs ollt elc\ en b. .M six plJunds; !:Ii}" Yl.'\rs old 
and at;ed: h\ehc on 'Ihe lirtht .<;t \\cj
ht of 
sixty )cars 
ince \\as more tllan thc ht \lest of 
tLe pre!!ent tune. In thn'ìe days, 11\0rlOVf'r, they 
ran four-mile heats j anù nl)w tht' course is a 
single run gencrally of a
?ut b\o milc.s, anù 
rarely more than three. Ihe longest dl
tancc 
now 
 c\cr set at Epsom is two milcs and a 
quarter! aud .the 
I
trop?litan Sta
es 0\ er this 
course JS falling rapldl) ill populanty. I!1l1ecd, 
OUl' decadence during the last ten years JS very 
noticeable. 
At tha.t same Salisbury meeting ill 1 cOO, as 
an cye-\\ itness assures us, any of the four horses 
that !"an for his 
rajestfs plate \\as quite equal 
to carryin
 fourtcen or fiftecn stonc to hounds; 
and one of them, Blae\.. Sultan, "ho ran sccond, 
was arten\ ards renowned as the sire of capital 
stout strol1O' hunters. 1r e are no ad\ oeates for 
heats, but kt no Queen's plate be run at le
s 
than three miles. There is not a prettier race run 
at Xewmarket than that over the Beacon of four 
miles anù a furlong, and it is quite a treat to 
watch the horses striding awav in the distance, 
and fl'raduaUy mounting the hill home. But how 
scldgm do \\ c now see this course on the list? 
and, when dUl'in
 last spring we did witness a 
match over it, the couple finished in terrible 
distress. Mr. Farrell would sa\", "It was a 
pity to sce them coming in." The t10rtrait of 
.Eelipse was taken as he \\ ent, well wltLin him- 
self, snccping Ofer the Beacon; but Eclipse 
nc\"er ran until he was five ycars old; hc \\as 
a well.furnished mu!>cular horse who could go 
a distance carrJing a weight, and who left be- 
hind him some hundreds of sons and dau
hters 
to perpetuate Lis fame, and be li\Oed and flou- 
rishcd to the twenty-fifth year of his age. Had 
he "flourished" at t his era he would have been 
brolen don n before he had scen his fourth sum- 
mer; or thcy would have conden1lled him as a 
great lumbering beast, before he had time to de- 
velop his extraordinarj powers. How many a 
good horse is sacrificed to two-year-old stakes and 
short courses! Here, we repeat, is the root of 
the c\ it. It is idle to talk of farmers and others 
not brecding the proper stamp of horsc, when 
we deny them the means of doing 
o. 
The one great \\ant of the country at this 
time, 8.5 it has been for some time past, is the 
sound and stout short-legged thorough-bred 
l\Orse. Ver.y fe\V sueh hor
es arc now to be 
found, simply because the present s) stem of 
raciu
 tcnds directly against soundness and 
stoutness. Or, if therc he a horse of this cha- 
racter about, he is almost certain to be bought 
up for foreigners, who think little of 11) mg 
})edorm:mces "hen they can 
ct whole colours, 
big bonc, clean legs, and gooa \\ iud. The best 
race of last se
on "as that for the .beot Cup, 
when Buckstone bcat Tim 1Yhiffier after they 
had run a dead hcat. The former is a "Te.Lt 
rrowing horse, full of fine points, that wilf still 
develop with time, \\ hile his opponent is a 
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narrow light Upt;
ht allil.\al, wifh scarcely a I 
good tr.tÏt about him hL)ond Li.. 11 at Lead and 
linc temper, Still, at right ..tom.. C",VLn pounùs, 
he \\ as ah.lo
t cqual to Buckstl)ue. \\ herea
, 
had tIley carried ten btone sc. en poundoJ or I 
clc\'cn 
tonc, the \\ced could ha\e haù no chanc" 
whatevcr. :Uut, mark the moral of all this: I 
-Buekslolle, a big sound po\\erful horse. has 
already been shipped off: while Tim WhillIrr, 
::'0 infirm t hat he ne\ er ran durin
 the "hole 
rear but for that .\scot Cup, still remains at ' I 

 ewmarket, and is likely to remai.u there. , 


GODP_\.P.\. V.U\CE. 


I wo
mER if it would be possible now-a-days 
to find as lovablc a little fi'ìhing to\Hl on the 
eoast of England as South Cove" as \\ hen first 
I knew it, or indeed knew anythin Q ; for the 
tall flagstaff which tops onc of the pair of rocky 
hills that guard its deeply-curvcd harbours is 
the earliest landmark in the memories of my 
bahyhood. 
I suppo
e I must ha\e watched UI3.t fh
 tall' 
and the \ ane atop of it from my cradle, or my 
nurse's knee, for the house in \\ hich I was born 
was ncsted against the oppoÚte hill-side, and 
\\ henever (as hai often been the case of late 
years) I dream of the tall flagstaff standing out 
sharp and clcar from the pleasant sky of those 
olù days, it, and tLe hill that it crowns, seem 
to rise out of the boughs of the pink-flowered 
almond-tree \\ hich I lnow grew close beneath 
my nur
ery window. 
\\' e were children together, South Co\'e and 
I, more than half a ccntury ago. I may say 
that I grew \\ ith its growth, aud \\ as the loving 
playmate of the pretty little place, now puffed 
up into a "fashlOnaùle sea-side resort," in its 
simple pinafore days. . The oplace has had small 
charm for me e\"er Slllce It tool a fancy for 
stickin
 glarin
 new crescents on its beautiful 
\\ooded brows, and girding in its s\\ elling shon.s 
with abominable dusty esplanades; getting 
blo\Vzed ånd o\"erblown, ill short, and Lanker- 
ing after fine fashions and high airs, which, 
together with its high rents, clfectually keep 
humble friends lile me at a distance, 
I have heard it said, that we never prize our 
most Leloved ones for what they are, but for 
what our 0\\ n heart-linming makes them. .\nd 
in a measure, I supp05e, so it is still, that I con- 
tinue to lo\.e South Cove so dcad)-, touchin
 
up and varI1Í:,hin
 over in imagination all its 
real remembereù beauties with the jealous care 
of an exclusi\e passion j then plea:.inï nl)sclf 
by "orshippin
 my own handiwork, ana finding 
a sharper outline of existent reality in those 
airy pictures than in the present features of any 
other abode I m'\y ever have on earth. 
And yet I protest that the wonderful charm I 
find in the ideal image of my dear old sea-side 
home, is not in an) grcat meo.isure of my own 
creation. The pIaee is in reno\\ n for its beauty 
still, and abounùiug indeed must lm\ e been tLe 
lo\cliness \\hieh could have survi\ed the taming 
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nd .trimming of fifty years, induced by the 
rcqmremellts of several generations of sea-side 
idlers, and all the whimsies that wealth can 
bring about it. 
So, as I said, I know the Cove better than 
any otller spot on earth, baving' struck root 
there and twisted all the young clastic fibres of 
my childish fancy round about its image; and 
as often as I fall in with anyone who knows my 
old love only in her full-dressed matronhood, I 
cannot help, if he will bear with my prosill
, 
tr
'ing' to show IlCr to him as I see her myself, 
with all her wavy hills fresh as thymy green 
turf and weather-stained grey limestone can 
make them, to say nothing of her men and 
, I women, whose presence starts up, whether I 
please or no, in odd corners of the picture, and 
: I smile pleasant recognition on me with eyes that 
have, for the most part, seen their last of day- 
light many a year ago. 
I I !, I There is no need of spell or vigil to e.oke 
such memories. Let me but wrap myself round, 
as it were, close and soft, in the pearl-grey 
mists of my natÍ\-e hill-sides, so as to shut out 
the searching E1Ulshine and the hard worldly 
sights and sonnds of. a later time-and this 
grows easier and caSler to do as every year 
rolls by-and I am sure to dream them back 
again from the dead, those dear old homely 
figures, and clasp hauds with them once more 
in thcir likeness as they lived. 
First in my memories as in my affections 
I come worthy Captain Roger Vance, aud Bella 
his wife-so stand their names on the grey slab 
close to the pathway, under the ancient elm- 
trees of South Cove churchyard. Godpapa 
Vance and Aunt Bella they always were for 
me, though the only tie between us was that of 
baptismal responsibility. I call him Captain 
V 
Illce because my little world of South CO\'e 
always styled 11Ím so, though I believe he had 
barely reached the grade of lieutenant when he 
left the navy ever so many years before I knew 
him. :ThIv father and he had been friends and 
111Íddies together on board his Majesty's frigate 
Dreadnought in the blustering days of hard fight- 
ing and hard swearing, press-gangs, long queues, 
:md gcneral dashing Dutch concert ofthreatened 
invasion and Rule Britannia. I have heard mv 
father say that Godpapa Vance never cared 
greatly for his profession, and was not sorry to 
be called home on his fathel"s sudden death to 
be a comfort and companion to his widowed 
mother, whose only surviving child he was, and 
who s.vstemaficaUy wOl'shipped and cosseted 
him, till I think she must have laid the founda- 
tion for a certain leaning towards valetudina- 
I rian self-indulgence, and' impatience of trifling 
troubles, wllÍch made part of his nature when I 
, first took childish note of it, There stands 
Godpapa Vance before me now unchanged-and 
, in all the .ears I knew him he never did seem 
to change
a little quie.t-,'oiced man, upwards 
of ,hreescore, and lookmg older than he was, 
with a small close-shaven pinkish face lighted 
by pale blue eves, and dottcd with small features 
I of no particu1ar cut or expression. His head 
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was small c,'cn for his small fir'Ul'e hiO'h-peaked 
in the crown, and of such perf
ct poli
hed bald- 
ness that I remember how I used profanely to 
long' to try with my baby fingers whether it "had 
the coldness and hardness as it had the glossi- 
ness of a china cup. .What might lw,ve been 
the colour of his hair I could not e'"en guess, 
for only a little thin fringe just above his shirt 
coUar was left, and that ,yas purelv white in mv 
time, whiter e.en than the grãnd powdered. 
toupet with which he was adorned in the gold- 
mounted miniature Aunt Bella had of him in 
his uniform, and which had belonged to the 
Dowager Mrs. Vance, long since laid at rest. 
Godpapa Vance especially affccted capacious 
garments. His black coats, trousers, and gaiters, 
and stone-coloured kerseymere waistcoats, all 
of superfine materials and scrupulously brushed, 
were invariably of loose and baggy cOllstruction, 
and made his corporeal bulk seem less than it 
really 'Was. A loose soft 'White handkerchief 
encircled his throat and rested on t he broad 
snow-wllite frill of his shirt-front. He walked 
with a slight limp, and a painful-seeming half 
circular motion of the left foot at every step he 
took, which obliged him to lean when out of 
doors on a stout bamboo cane topped with 
ivory. He himself ne'"er spoke to us children 
about his lameness, but we knew for all that 
how he had injurC'd his foot many years before 
in leaping down from a haystack on the project- 
ing iron prongs of a pitchfork, but I must say 
that to me at least the possibility of such a reck- 
lcss feat seemed to invoh'e matter so derogatory 
to godpapa's dignity, that I had no small mis- 
givings as to the truth of the legend, and con- 
sidered his lameness as all the more mysterious. 
After Captain Roger quitted the navy, alid 
left my father blazing away at the Mounseers 
on board the Dreadnought, he and his lady 
mother lived together for sevcral years, I 
faucy, in London, where she had a grim genteel 
mansion in somc long obsolete region of pro- 
priety, Being sufficiently well born, well brcd, 
and well off in the world, he managed to see 
something of society in those years beyond what 
encircled his dotin
 mother's tea-table, with its 
knot of demure old. cronies, as unchangeable as 
'Were its choice blue Nankin tea-service, the gun- 
powder tea, crushed sugar-candy, and subse- 
quent pool at 100. 
I know he was said to have mingled-c,'en 
to ,-ery perilous extent, so thought that thrice- 
respectable junta-in a "ild ,yhirl of fashionable 
revel, and to have played his part, a quiet 
" walking gentleman's" part it must have been, 
methinks, in many a gay slipshod reckless 
masquerade of the ,,,its and beauties of the 
metl"Opolis. The emigration was just then pour- 
ing a very stampedo of questionable fooleries and 
fripperies, not to say worse, into England, and 
the said wits and beauties were busy draping 
themselves iu the tinselled spcond-hand scnti- 
mentalisms just put off perforcc on many a 
reeking scaffold by their ill-fated brethren and 
sisters of France. Still I do not think that God- 
papa Vance was much the worse on the whole 
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for cithel' their teaching or e"{ample. His 
modish freaks wcre soon o\'er, and left little ill1- 
press b"hind them, excf'pt a l..ilJd of retro pee- 
tive "onderment and comical sclf-g-Iorifieation 
for his escape from the quick .luc.:s of the grcat 
" orld. 
Thenceforth he ga\"e himself up to small 
nibblin
s at art .md science, which, if they 
phced him on no \"Cry loft.\" peak of knowleùf!'e, 
at least gave him plenty of busy trifling to till 
up his time" it hal, anù sent him trotting round 
to scientific meetings, till he appeared a very 
pundit ofunfathom:-l,!e 101'(' to the simple-millllcd 
Junta in mob-cap
 and calas}les, that gathcred 
weekly round his adoring mother's arm-chair, 
All the5e partieulnrs of Godpapa V 
U1ee's 
)'oun
er life I onl
' knew, of course, year
 after 
the d,lte of m,\" first memories of him, when mJ 
childish awe for his small quiet presence, his 
uncertain step, and e\"en the faint min:rlcd per- 
fume of Russia leather and scented snuff which 
chlllg about his clothes-though I never saw 
him carrv or use a snuff-box-had long worn 
away. But e\"en in those first, almost bahy 
days, his easy politeness, his fluent and excel- 
lent French, his shrewd eye (enn without 
spectacles) for a pretty or di
tinguished face, 
his hard little chart-like pencil dra\\ ings, his 
splendid .\mati violoncello, and learned array 
of telescopes, microscopes, compasscs, and 
chronometers, all in brass-bound mahogany 
cases, seemed to impress me with a sort of hazy 
consciousness of his antecedents and his charac- 
ter, which I vividlv remember. 
Captain Vance 
had passed his fortieth 'fear 
"h('n he chose him a helpmeet; and whell he 
diù so, and brought her home to take her place 
in the grim genteel mansion, and her seat beside 
I the :Kankin tea-service, and bel' share of the 
pool at 100, the DoW'ag-er 
Ir5, Yanee, now 
I grown aged and somewhat fretful, and her 
sympathi::.ing mob-capped chorus, felt somethimr 
I ,'ery like resentment at the homely choice their 
I Crichton had made, and expressed their disap- 
prO\'al in the rather harsh and judicial atmosphere 
"ith which they presently surrounded the bride. 
Not \'er\" bride-like, I fanc,", was she in those 
days, dèar, bri
ht, cozy, 
irlish-hearted Aunt 
Bella, Her brightness and her girlishness were 
all in that large heart of bel's; encaselL in a 
triple envelope of comfortable embonpoint, 
!hro
gh which scarc.e a gl(,:lm could get out to 
Ideahse her stodgy httle person. For the bride 
of oM :Mrs. Vance's paragon son of forty, was- 
fearf'I1 to record !-a year or toxo his senior; 
sh.ort, stout, aI?-d rather s\'farthy of complexion, 
"lth no taste 111 dress, no cleg'
nt accomplish- 
ments, no high. blood, and hardly any money! 
I wonder stili, as I ha\"c often wondered in 
old dap, "het her Godpapa Yanee when he 
married Aunt Bella-we caUed her aunt from 
shccr affection, and th(' dillg'illg desire to make 
oursel\-es, as it werc, al..in \\ith her-I wonùer I 
,3.), "hcther her husband had really auv cldår 
definite ide:t. of his own transcendent \\ isrlom in 
the selection. That he I..ne\\ he "orshipped 
him I h:\\'e no daubt, for tho::.e cle:lr little 
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brown eyes of hers could lIe.\ er ha\'e kept in 
the :-ecret; but did his prcci::.e ledger-like mind I I 
fully concci\"e with what all angel in the house 
he had provided himself for all his lime to 
come; dId he know how she \\ ould uttcrly 
e(1'ace and forget herself and her claims month 
after month, year after year, in rocking the 
poor in\"alid captious mother-in-law into semi- 
content with the tender cradle-song of her 
ble
:5ed good temper, and c\ ell be able to hush 
up and smooth away the sick '{foman's querulous 
whimperin!.!'s and pettish accusations aç-ainst him- 
self, when'the claims of his archæological, or 
astronomical, or entomological friends kept him, 
nothing loth, e\"cning after evening away from 
her couch; when the gunpo\\ del' tea had grown 
tasteless to her, ami the 100 distraetin!.!', and 
the calashed junta a batch of chatterboxes, and 
nothing would do but the poor short swarthy 
round-about God-gÏ\'ell daughter-in-law to sit 
and tend her en permanence, and wear out her 
own last yeal'S of middle life ac; a poorly paid 
sick-nurse for ever on duty? If Godpapa 
Vance foreboded onc half of this his bride's price- 
less dowry of ble5sin
s, or as the light shc was 
to shed on his own life evcll to its end, when he 
proposed marriage to plain 
Iiss Bella Hammond, 
he must ha\'e had higher '{fisd011l in him than 
all his 'ologies could teach. 
In time-but it must ha\"e been a wearv timc 
et'en for Aunt Bella's patience-old 
Irs, Vance 
left her couch for the family vault, aud her son 
sold the !;rim genteel mansion, and went \\ ith 
A unt Bella to lead a quite new life some" herc ill 
one of the midland countie
, in the near nei
h- 
bourhood of a large cathedral town, wherc the 
ad\'antages (to use the housc-a:rent's phrase) of 
pure country air, pleasant society, and good 
medical attendance, were all combined. _\. good 
doctor had come to be by this time an important 
item in the list of Captain Yanec's comforts; 
for he had alrcady begun to cosset himself into 
the pos
cssion of sundry pet ailments, of which 
the tender cares wherewith his wife surrounded 
him were not likclv to make him think the 
less. Probably there was little beyond mere 
fancy in the whole fabric ofsuspicious symptoms 
of strange disease which his nermus fears were 
for ever totting up into a deadly sum total. 
He used to keep a diary of them, interspersed 
with casual notices of fiy-fishin
, star-gazing, 
and quartette-playing; while the inCIdental 
doses \\ herewith he continuall)' 1110rtitìed his 
inner man were jotted dO'{fn in red ink on the 
margin of the pa
e; bolus, draught, or potion, 
bcautifulI)' inscribed in clear round text cha- 
racters. 
Could ('yes profanc ha\'c peeped into this 
diary, bound neatly and curiously in parchment 
by his own hands, they woult! ha\"e seen such 
passag-es as the follo'{fing: 
"l'hur
day, )[ay fith. Threatenings of 11,,<1 i 
ache, and strange uneasiness about right knee- 
pan, after copying four pages of Dono\"an's index. 
C'\n it be commencement of white s" elIinf1? 
.. )Iem.: To look in Dr. Can-er's bOOk fl1r 
premonitory 
ymptoms. Set lower dra\\"cr of 
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my shells ill order, and found t.hat the labels of 
four specimens of Patella yulgata had come un- 
glued. 
" 
rem. : To fastcn them on more carefully. 
"Quartette evcning at Sbawe's. Haydn's 
Q. iu G. Bow-hand weak. Tried an adagio 
from Beetho,..en's Uasoumoffsky set. Head too 
confused to count time. All gave it up, and 
went back to Corelli. 
" )Iem,: To look up signs of predisposition 
to H vdatids in bmin in Carver's book. Came 
home
 late, Rain. Fear I took cold. Bella 
still up, making white wine whey." 
Here, in the margin, in }"ed ink: 
"Four grains rhubarb, two pills, lotion for 
knee. Y ery little good from either." 
Turning over the leaf, the eyes profane afore- 
said might trace on the chronicle as follows: 
"Friday, 7th. Knee a little relieved, but same 
queer feeling about left elbow. Never hcard of 
white swellin
 there. 
"
Iem.: Kot to forget Carver. Never can 
be too sure. Broiled kidney for breakfast. 
Throat a little husky, as on Monday. Heard 
last night of old "oman dying of quinsy some- 
where near. :Must be careful of cold. Addi- 
tional flaunel waistcoat. 
"Put off going out with rod till next week. 
Recei,red sixth volume of Smyerby. Strange 
that they should always come on a 4!'riday. 
" Transit of Jupiter. Cloudy. Could make 
out nothing. Thiuk somethiug is amiss with 
lens. 
"Mem,: "Write to Dollond's about it. 
"Rain again. Chilly. Bella walked into 
town to see about my linsey-woolsey socks. 
" :Mem,: To ask Dr. Fayle if any cases of 
ague in neigl1hourhood. Tried to finish copying 
out1ines of Pholas dactylus in pencil from ..\10n- 
tagu's rrestacea Brit" but hand shook sadly, and 
suffered from drowsiness. Forced to leave off, 
To bed early. 
" Mem.: To look into Carver for lethargy." 
And in the margin of the page again the red 
ink rubric: 
"Nervous mixture twice. Port wine gargle. 
Additional blanl\.et." 
So passed away more years. Godpapa Vance 
spent them partly in small flirtations with the 
scieuces, partly in those mild Corell i-loving 
quartette parties, or in unobtrusive quaverings 
at a select glee club in the town, and partly in 
fishing excursions along the surrounding trout- 
streams, in the service of which new hobby he 
laid in expensive fishing-tackle, enough to furnish 
the anglers of three counties with rod and line 
for a lifetime, and invariably returned from his 
piscatory pilgrimages with a cargo of new 
diseases, and a l
st" of new symptoms and sur- 
mises wherewith to try the tenderness and 
temper of dear Aunt Bella. 
A short time before I was born, when my 
father, having just gained his post-captaincy 
and lost an arm in action, retired from the navy 
on half-pay, and settled at South Cove, Captain 
Vance began to fid out that 
lÍs midland home 
II was, after all, too ù3.mp for h1m, and so broke 


up his establishment, sold his library, and one- 
half of his mahogany cases, and set up his rest 
close heside his old messmate. in the house 
where I knew him, and which he and Aunt 
Bella inhabited thenceforward as long as they 
lived. 
 
:N umber three, )Ieadow-row! There it stands 
again, that long-demolished palace of delights 
of my childhood-of delights not without thcir 
spice of awe and hcart-quaking-for Godpapa 
Vance was a tremendous persona
e iu my eyes, 
and his tiny study an arscual of fearful won- 
ders, whose learned perfume somehow seemed 
to ooze out through its listed door (al,,-ays 
locked except when he ,,-as sitting within), and 
pen-ade the whole side of the house on which it 
opened. A little, pale, drab-coloured house it 
\\ as, "hich, like its neighbours, was built 
against the slope of a hill. They had a road in 
front of them, and each had its little railed 
square garden, like an old-fashioned flowered 
handkerchief spread out on the further side of 
the mad. Beyond and between the blossoming 
shrubs which hedged thcse gardens were seen 
fragments of roofs and chimney-pots, for the 
street (so called by courtesy) which led into the 
Cove was on a much lower level than :Meadow- 
row, and kept its ugliness, as mnch as a street 
could do, perdu behind the lilacs and mezc- 
remIS, while the beautiful blue sea flashed anù 
trembled in the sunshine awav to the left in an 
undulating emerald goblet of hills, with a few 
tall spiky masts rising up from their anchorage 
into the sky, and right in front, beyond the 
huddled buildings of the little town, stood out, 
rough with fir-trees and grey limestone blocks, 
the sturdy height we used to call Stony 
oint, 
on whose ,'enerable flank some narrow fl1ghts 
of moss-grown and broken steps ,,-ent meander- 
ing up to a beautiful wood path far above 
the sea, and were fully visible from Meadow- 
row. 
Outside, it was a meek little Quakerish house, 
consisting of gl'ound floor and first floor only, 
with four windows in front, each h3.ving an 
arched cornice above it like a Eurprised eye- 
brow, and an unsophisticated street door, 
framed in a little arched recess, which seemed 
a rudimentary porch, and up which a luxuriant 
white jessamine ,,-as carefully trained. There 
was a narrow lane, with a high garden wall, 
,,-hich separated the house on one side from its 
fellows, and ended iu a steep, awkward, rugged 
flight of steps (South Cove ,,-as rife in such 
stens then), leading to the brow of the hill. A 
prim little kitchen door, and two more up-stairs 
windows, opened on this lane, and all round 
the basement story, raiscd a foot 01' two above 
the level of the road, was a narrow-railed 
flower-border, with tufted edgings of delicate 
white campanulas and London-pride, enclosing 
knots of white and tiger lilies, and bushes of 
the fincst and most luscious cabbage-roses I 
erer saw or smelt. 
Inside, a tiny hall led to the foot of a tiny 
staircase. On the left was the dining-room 
(eating-room Aunt Bella ahraJs called it), 
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wlu re hU eupb ,ud d or
 in the furth"r \Vall, 
b1" 
-l"tticd a.!11 lined "jtlt bIn", 'Iltut in no 
r'nd of man f'lIl)US d',intic aud curious confec. 
tions in hrown g'az,'d pC)h and 'luab grc n 
bote On the li
ht \Va a 
irnilar ChallhJer, 
with as' milar C'upbo'ml, sacred tv goùpapa's 
c t-off phials, galhpot , allli pill-hoxcs. 
 sup- 
pr e it wa I my l..no\\l ,1.
e of thr my
teru" of 
thl;l rep(13itory, t --eth r \\iJh the f..let that till> 
hlil1l1 of its one "indow \\ as generally l..ept 
do\\n, and the sash obstinately closed a
ainst 
tllf' ""ent of the great g ,od-humoured cabba rrp - 
r<)
 .., that I.mde me rather 
hy of entering' Its 
prl cind ,c..peeially to\\ards dusk. But over and 
abnve these reasoDs for hesitation there hun
 
abO\c the chimney-piece a tall old grimy oil- 
paintinr; of the famous race-horse Childers, held 
by an ill-favoured cadaverous jocley in a )ello\V 
j.leket (the said jockey quite out of all drawinß, 
and ridieulou"ly dimmutive compared to the 
stned), \\ hieh f'Xcited in me something very like 
terror, and made me think of all sorts of ghostly 
chargers 
3lloping through old ballads and 
legends \... hieh I had no business e\"er to h1.\'"e 
hL.lrd of, till I expected to see the smoL..e- 
hlacLned horse shake its unnaturally-arched 
ner'k and bony head at me, and the jockey 
tretch out those sl..inny fingers that clutched 
his whip, to reach me shivering- at the othcr 
side of the dusly room. 
Before turning up the small steep staircase, 
one cau
ht a O'limp::.e of a dark pas
age amI a 
haize door leading to the littIp court, the cozy 
bah,-house, litehen, and the diminutive stable. 
Ah! tbe 
\.pician feasts that i
sued from that 
baize door! ,rhat bisqueg, or ort01ans, or 
pâtés de foie gTaS of aftcr d.lYs ha\ e e\ cr come 
up to the crisp fricd soles; the fair, portly 
boiled fO\ds; the deep, sugar-sweet, juicy 
damson-pies (creamed), which had their birth 
in that delicious region! There reigncd Kcziah 
the cook, twice too ,"oluminous for her sllnIl 
domain, ruddy of skin and pale of hair, which 
al"ays reminded me of the tight little tow curls 
on wooden poodles. With what a piping voice 
out of the bulk of that aboundin
 person she 
u

d to welcome me, gcnerally "itI1 the gift of 
sGme delicate cheesecake put by for me from the 
day's baling; what time I \\as com eyed into 
hr>r dominions by Tackett, the parloul'-maid, for 
the ostensible purpose of paying my rcspects to 
surly Bet, the bnndled 1'01\1 cat, \\ho, by the 
samf' unexplained fiction \\hieh gave him his 
feminine appellation, was al" 3.ys spol..en of ill 
the family as "she," and 
 ho usually resided, 
\\ hen at home, in the hottest corner of the larg-e 
tin.lined plate-warmer. I remember that I re- 
g-arded the said Bet with feeling'! of a" e-struek 

csen c, owing chiefly to the ruffianly expression 
Imparted to his bullet head by ears tattered in 
man) a midni
ht fray, and one cye scarred and 
dra\\ n do\\ n in unseemlv fashion bv some mÎ'lée 
on the leads. :My acquåintance \\ ith Bet ne\'er 
seemed to progress in all the veal'S I kuew him, 
and on ail occ.l8ions of our lÍmited intercourse 
T.lCl..ctt W o.1:t "ont, by Aunt Ucll.,'s cxprc. s 
command, to lift him gingerly out of hi 


\.,arm nc and held hill, sui !IV bliukin!" 
t
 -rard me, with IÙ rn t y fore-pdws cart 
fully em'eloped in the tolds of h r 8potles.. 
whi'e aJlron. I tl,ink I s the good 80ul 
n IW, p hurmin
 the p1' entati III c 1'emOll\ ! 
Duny au,l lank she was, with a cert"iu JuJ\- 
lile anJuh1'ity of fvrm and raiment, whièh 
Jra\ me the unpre o;ion of her beiI'g made to 
told up, and ne\...r coming quitc straight at the I I I 
jointq. 
liow p:.1inly I rec,l hpr kindly freclled fa"c, 
""hich Sf' .ned all the longpr for the no estopping 

hort midwav bpl\veen the forehead ..md chin, 
her iron-gore; sLJ'ips of hair forming two re
lllar 
little fcstoons abo\"e the friendly eyes, and hcr 
ill\ ariable lilac amI yellow cap-ribbon, bendinqo 
over me, small mite as I was, while I timidlv 
pa;d my compliments to her mumed burden, ana 
curiou
ly watched her depo
it it ng
in in the 
chimney-corner. 
On the little landing-place at the top of the 
stairs opened the doors of god papa's studv and 
Aunt. Bella's sitting - room, In this latter 
chamber I "as almost sure to find her on those 
high red-letter days when, led\ in
 my little 
brothers and sisteTh in the detested 11 ammels of 
a deaf go\"erness and Goldsmith's .Abridgment, 
I was promoted to the signal honour of dining 
and passing the e\"ening in )Ieadow-row. lier 
seat was be
iùe one of the windo\v3, two of which 
looked towards the sea and the shadowy copse 
wood of Stony Point, and a third towards thc 
road leading up to 
Ieadow-ro\V. Her si!;ht WdS 
beginning to fail her c"\"ell in those early days, 
dear soul! anll before her death she lost it almost 
entirely; hut she \\a.. ahvaJs busy whcn 1 came 
in, sometimes \\ith certain long narrow strips of 
sno\V-\...hite lambswool nettill
, sometimes over 
a little green baize-covered frame with rattling 
bobbins, whereon she manufactured silken stay- 
laces and braiding- of gay colours, while I 
stood by, delightedly watching the mysteries 
of its confection, as her delicate little bro'\\"I1 
hands (a pretty hand and foot were Aunt 
Bella's chief beauties) ordered the mazes of 
the truant threads \\ ith that in3tinetive skill 
and tact which tells so sadly of coming 
blindness. 
The fir
t hour or 1\\ 0 of lllV \ isit to Aunt 
Bella was sure to be spent ín this cheerful 
sitting-room. It \\ as rathel' low-ceiled, rather 
misshapen, \\ ilh an arch somehow cutting it 
across the middle where no arch should be, 
and a do\ e-eoloured and white paper on the 
walls rather the" orse for" ear, and bearin
, as 
to its design, a resemblance to sheaves of mOL- 
ster stingÍng--nettles. The carpet was dove- 
coloured and areen, dove-eoloul'ed and green 
the chintz of tile curtains and furniture, aud it 
was ,.ery sunny, \ery quiet, and pleasantly fra- 
grant \"ith huge posies of pinks or carnations 
all the summer lon
. There stood the 111 \rvel 
of art, the bright-rubbed mahogany table, the 
miJdle portion of who:>c upper surface slid out, 
and, b
l1l
 turned 0\ er, di:,phyed, to my ne\ er 
\\caricd view, the \\Onders of an inlaid chess- 
board and waug-ht-board in beautifully shaded 
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woods, while appliances for backgammon occu- 
pied the unco\ ered recess below. 
There, too, in a. queer corner nirhe behind 
the large china-bowl, with its bunch of "hite 
and pheasant-eJed pinks, or dark red clover, 
and coquettish pink carnations, was the pre- 
cious sarcophagus-like casket of black shag-reen 
"\íith sil\'"er claws and lock, within which lived, 
in faded red \-ehoet, three beautifully chased little 
silver canisters of old Louis Quatorze fashion, 
which used to be solemnly displayed by Tackett 
for my special delectation. They had graced 
thc tea-table of ancient mother-in-law Vance, as 
they lJad that of her mother before her, in com- 
p:my with the Nar,kin china, what time god- 
papa had brought his poor littlc dark-skinned 
bride home to be its sunshine, and I delighted 
to trace out the mailed arm with a dagger 
which was the family crest, and tÌle strangely 
twisted 
I.v., standing for :Millicent Vance, 
which lurked half hidden among the graceful 
boss-work and tracery" I believe the tiny ca- 
nisters were never used even on the grandest 
I occasions in )Ieadow-row, and a smaU portion of 
I I the crusty old mother-in-law's delicate green 
and black tea, and a few small lumps of sparry- 
looking sugar, yet lurked (as my inquisitive 
I childish eyes soon found out) in their recesses, 
giving the whole apparatus, I could not have 
told why, a delightful flavour of mysterious an- 
tiquity to me. 
Sometimes, but this 
'ias not in those remotest. 
days of all, Aunt Bella would be coaxed to tell 
me stories as dinner-time drcw near; and then 
she and I and the braiding-frame took up our 
station at the window commanding those erratic 
flights of steps on the flank of Stony Point, and 
I had to keep ,yatch the 
'hile, and give her 
warning as soon as I saw godp:\pa, easily dis- 
tinguishahle by his halting gait and his green 
umbrella, making his slow way down them crab- 
fashion. I verily belie\'"e that one of the sharpest 
rangs Aunt Bella felt under the misfortune of 
her loss of sight, was the fading out of that be- 
loved figure, fainter and e'-er fainter month by 
month, 
as she watched its return at the accus- 
tomed hour. I remember a wistful strainimr 
look in her Imoing lwzel-browu e.\"es, tlu"ued 
towanls the well "known path as often as I an- 
nounced godpapa's approach, and then a sudden 
dropping of the lids and a patient strng-gling 
little sigh, whose significance I feel now far 
better than I could then. 
'I'he story-telling was always broken off when 
god papa loomed on the horizon; hut it was 
,"cry delightful while it lasted, though my fa- 
yourite giants and enchanters performed no 
Darts in it. I do not think A uut Bella lJad 
înuch taste for the man"ellous, for I know I 
more than once set her nodding over her netting- 
pins b.v my rambling attempts to interest her 
in the loves of Badoura :\.nd Camarnlzaman (he 
'Hate his name so in my day, though I suppose 
it has long since been correctly bl"Oken up into 
syllables), alld the midnight journey through 
the air of fair-faccd Bedreddin of the cream- 
tarts from Cairo to Damascus in the arms of a 


.linn or gcni, as we ignorantly phrascd it, when 
},[onsieur Galland's bad translation re-translated 
was our ne plus ultra of romance. 


A LESSON WELL LEARKT. 


1YIlEX the shadow of death hung over the 
Italian campaign, from 
 hich Italy kne,,- ho IV 
to take more liberty than it ,'as meant that 
she should have, a èitizen of Geneva, 11. Henri 
Dunant, had his heart strengthened for noblc 
labours. bv 1 he recollection of the work done Lv 
Florence -Nightingale in the Crimea. If there 
must be wars, why may they not be fought out 
by ci\'ilised nations with common rccognition of I 
the common duties of humanity? 1Yhat if therf' 
were a General European Sanitarv Commission? 
By JlÏs.cnel"getic labour competent men of lllallY 
countl'les were brought together last year in the 
International Congress upon this question at 
Gene\-a-our Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
then representing Grcat Britain, by authority 
of om' Secretary of .War, with competent 
official deputies from Francc, and from Austria, 
and from Russia, and from Prussia, Ital.y, Spain, 
Sweden, Ba\"aria, .W urtemburg, Baden and 
Hesse, Hanover and Holland. II 
.We know not 
-hat may come of the moye- 
ment thus commenced, but we are glad to learn, 
from a little book called" A "oman's Example 
and a Nation's Work" (published by Ridgway), 
that in the midst of all the miseries of ci\'il 

 ar in America the lesson taught by Florence 
Nightingale has not been lost upon a kindred 
people. The newspapers tell all the battlc 
stories, and ha\-e enabled us to sup fuU of the 
horrors of the strife. Of the pity, and the deeds 
of mercy it engenders, we have not becn told all 
we might hear. 
The 
"omen on each side connected themsch-cs 
at the outbreak of the war ,,-ith the great ".od:: 
of healing and solace. The Soutli has assuredly 
and certainly not been behind the North in 
generous self-sacrifice, but from the South fe\\' 
records come to us as yet; at present it is only 
of 
-hat has hcen done in the X orth that we 
can tell the tale. 
'1'he 
. omen began thcir work of mercy by 
filling churches, schoolrooms, and the large 
houses of many wenlthy persons, with lint- 
scrapers, cutters, folders, and packers of the 
linen they gare to the use of the wounded. 
Then they organised themselyes, first. in. :x ew 
York, into a. "1Y oman's Central ASSOCIatIOn of 
Helief;" like bodies 
"cre constituted elsewhere> 
and advicc 
"as songht from men of experience. 
They were advised to ascertain what go\"ern- 
mcnt could and would do in the direction to 

-hich their work tended, then to 
'ork with it, 
and by their OW11 liberality of gifts and labour, 
supplement its lUl3xoidabie short-cominga. The 
clergyman of Ken' York, 
.ho WIIS foremo
t in 
gi\-ing this counsel, the Rev. Doctor Bello\rs, 
accompanied by three of the chief physicians 
of 
 ew Yark, Doctors Van Buren, Harris, 
and Harsen, ,rcnt, therefore, in deputatioll 
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to ". 
 ' . nrrton for cun fence" i' h tbe Secre- 
tarv Qf \\ ar The) reprl :)I.-nt d not only the 
u \roman's CC'ntral .\: ,ocl1.ti 'll," hut a1:.o tl 
Advi
ory Committ e of the n '':lrd, of Physi. 
cians aud S Ir
eOll!' of the 
 '\\ "lork hospi- 
hIs, aud the X ('w ): ork 'Ie leal .hsociation 
for furnishiD3' 11,. pit"l Suppli s ill aid of the 
\r1l1v. The thrc
 ùodiLs \\"ue all aetill
 h..r- 
moníoush t(''"'.:th''r in tun.ing- to thl' be!-t ac- 
count thë frL_ 
irts from the 'City and State of 
Xew York, de
 glwd iu aid of tht) e
J
lfOlt and 
I security or the troops, They petLtloued for 
I me ri!:our in inspection of \ olunteers, that 
I unsuitable pèr:: ms might not he !,\.nt to certain 
I death in thr army; the \r omau's Association 
"as about to send for 
 '1"\ ice in the general 
ho"pitals or the army one hundred pickeJ and 
trainl"d female nurse" and tuev asked that the 
,r,lr Depal t ment should be contlllt to reeei \"e 
on "ages during actual duty as man,)' of such 
nursl"j as the exigencies of the campaign might 
re(luire. Thcy 
u

ested. alsl). the appointment 
I of a Sanitary Commission, \\ hieh Prcsidcnt Lin- 
I coIn scoffed at as a "fifth wheel to the military 
, coach." 'Ihis mcmorial was very coldly received 
,I by the War Department and the )Iedieal Bureau 
of the army. The"C nited Slates Sanitary Com- 
mission, \\hich has by this time turned to right 
u
e in \\ orls of health and mercy, voluntary con- 
tributions amounlin
 to about t \\ 0 millions of 
money, got its first litt to\
a.rdsc"{istenec in a llote 
I of recommendation from DI'. H. C. Wood, act- 
illg sur
eoh-::;eneral to the (' nited States army. 
The tour delegates then at once sent in a sketch 
of tbe plan of such a commissioll, 
pecifyillg all 
they a5keù for it from the gO\ CllHuent i no new 
lcoal powers whate\cr, and none or the public 
mOllcy; but simply official public recognition 
durillg the \\ aI', or until it should be found un- 
sen.iceahlc, and a room in one of the public 
buildings in \Yashington or elsewherc \.. it h 
stationery and other in5ignia of a reeo
nised 
public office. The object of the desired COlll- 
mis...ion \\ QuId be u to bring to bear upon the 
health, comfort and morale of the troops, the 
fulLst and ripe'st teachings of sanitary science 
in its application tò militar
 life;" dirccting 
particular attention. for c).,unple, to the materiel 
of the '.olunteer force, and to such subjects as diet 
a IÙ cooler
, clothin
, and precaution against 
e J 1mp. cold, heat, malaria, infection &e.; tents, 
C''imping-ground, tr:ln"porb, transitory depûts 
"ith their exposures, cam l ) police; organisation 
()f hospitals, hO!.lpital supp ies, regulations of the 
{,.It riotie sen ice of the capable \\ omen offering 
thLiuseh es as nUl". h ; the qucstions of alllbu- 
lince, of field servicc, of extra medical aid, and 
"h'1tc\ er el e relate.... to the care or curc of the 
sick and 
ounded, 
Reluctant consent was at last gin-'n to tbe 
c!ltabli hlllent of such a commi _i )1, in a docu- 
llIent of "hich the last paragraph tllU c
pressed 
the offirial contempt it c'(citcll: "The commis- 
,,:\.In \\ill exi t until the 
 eret MY û[ 'Yar :-.hall 
ot her\\ i
 dirt et, 1 Jl ,Nli 1 (b!/ it 0 
U",. IJ. n It is somet hing to kno\\ that tli I e is 
a C.rcu.J1locution 011:"c ltCI th
 .:\t:...ut .... 


ì I t at that tiillc the army bUÙUCIÙV guad- 
l"llIJlcd \\:1, deficient in thc COIJlIllOllr
t I'equl:::.ih.s 
d clothill
, heddin!r, and hospital . tatI', "JJile 
the local &oldier's aid socictil.!> founded in dif. 
fe,cnt di&tricts for the suecour each of its 0\\ n 
IMrticular body of voluntcers, be''' ildereJ hy the 
IIloll"ehing:-- ,mLÌ countel"'lI1archin
1iI of the di
t.lllt 
regiments, \\ ere \\ a!>t ing much J.;ood cnen:'\, 
One or the first difficult labours of the COll1l11i...- 
sion was to prm c to the:::.e local bodies the shO! t- 
,ig-htedll ss of their prm iocial allie, and get 
them to throw all their resources iuto the organ- 
i!lation of one common national work. One by 
one the work of woman's 10\ e tllat stro\ e to 
follow the particuhr fortunes oC brothers 'ind 
frieuds \\ as gathered into one great national 
effort, and the local aid societies becarne 
branches of tIle commission, with )1r. Fredcricl... 
Law Olmsted for its secretarv, that strove to 
!lceurc the well-being of the årm) , and detect 
the more un\\ holcsome blots upon its di!leiplinc 
wherever they might be. Influeutial men in 
e
ery part of the country now bccame unpaid 
ad\.ocates of the commission as "Associate 
}'Iembers;" circular!' s('tting forth the" ants of 
the army were \\ idely dilT used; sanitary agi tation 
was kept up; directors of insurance companies 
were made to understand their intere
t III the 
well-beill!; and the he:1\th of the volunteer. 
Then it was found necessary to Lre.lk do\\ n 
the exelusirenec;s of state so\"ercignt
-, and, for 
right organisdtion of the cou\-e) ance of the 
bales pro\"ided for use of the sick, establish 
central depûts for districts, determined not by 
political predilections. but by the course of 
railwa)s, ri\ers, nnd cauals. One hundred and 
twenty towns thus became auxiliary to Cleve- 
land in Ohio. and twel
e hundred aud twent.- 
six. accepted the City of Xe\v York as thiir 
centre. The Commission sent also sanit ary 
inspectors to the camps and camp hospital.., 
and has received aud tabulated some tifteen 
hundred of their reports, each consisting of 
ans\\ers to a set of one hundred and eighty 
printed questions. 
::\Ieanwhilc, the go\.ernment had taken no 
step towards the organi:-.atioll for" ar purposes 
of the )ledieal Bureau, beyond the appointment 
of a Sur
eon-General. \\ 1:0 at once pronounced 
n
ainst the Sanitary Commi
:)ion, and declared 
that <<he would ha\ e nothing to do with it;" 
for it was <<a perilous conccption to allo\\ any 
such out.3ide body to come into bein,;;." The 
Commission, hone\-er, having beell already 
authorised by go\"ernmellt, he colbented to its 
action for the volunteers on condition that 
t 
never meddled with the regular troops. 
This \\onderful O"entlemall confined himsdf to 
the maintenance of ever) old regulatioll. and IC- 
sisteJ e\ cry attempt at "innovation U to adar,t 
what might have sufficed for the case or a bus.l- 
Hghting army of twel\"e thousand. to the greater 
needs of a treU1endous civil "ar S.) there 
arose ei\il \\ar bet\\cen the Sanitary CÙIU- 
mis:::.iou and the Surgeon-General; and the 
C )'1uui:::.:)ion. "orl...ing b) de put at ions to t'll, 
gV\ emlllent. cuwpl.\Ïuts from arlll! officu..., 3&ld 
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memori
ls to Congre ", procured the passi.ng 
of a bllJ, drawn up by it::, o\\n EucutIve 
COl11.mittee, reorganising fundamentally. the 
medical department of the army, appointmg a 
body of general inspectors, and substituting 
for the old system of seniority, promotion fur 
competency without regard to grade or age. 
This victory oyer routine having been won, 
the Commission itself sought the 1110:>t compe- 
tent man for Surgeon-General, and endcavoUl"ed 
i I to forestal any chance of an appointment by 
favouritislll into which the Secretary of "'Val' 
might be tempted. Thc Commission again 
I won its battle, and secured the pmmotion of 
Dr. 
V. A. Hammond, Assistant-Surgeon on the 
I )IedlCal Staff, to the post of Surgeon-General, 
an advauce from the rank of first lieutenant, 
with charge of a single hospital, to that of 
brigadier-general, with the entire control of 
the Medical Department of the _\.rmy. With 
its own man-a competent IHan, who had every 
reason to be gratefttl to it-thus in authority, 
the Sanitary Commission had its \Yay made 
very straight. Dr. Hammond re,-ised his list 
of subordinates ".itlt a bold lJand, got rid of 
the obstructive and incompet.ent men, and 
I II honestly sought the best help in organisation 
of hospitals, foundation of an army medical 
school, and so forth, Before the ci,-il war, the 
' I United States army ri,,"alled the Austrian in 
c-.:clusiveness and firm adherence to routine; 
and who can tell what tales of pestilence we 
might have heard, but for the victory thus ,yon 
on behalf of woman's \York in time of peril? 
A part of the business of the Sanitary Com- 
mission was to diffuse gratuitously among" the 
army surgeons, practical pamphlets öf informa- 
tion UPOll military hygiène, and the most im- 
portant points of army medicine and surp;ery. 
Such pamphlets were the "Directions to 
\.rmy 
Surgeons on the Batt.le-field," by our own 
Guthrie, and the "Advice as to Camping," 
issued by the British Sanitary Commission at 
the time of the Crimean war; pamphlets on 
"Pain and Anæstbetics," and on "Hemorrhage 
from ",Y ounds, and the best .Means of Arresting 
it," by: the father of American surgery, Dl:. 
Valentme Uott; pamphlets 011 army vaCCI- 
nation, amputations, treatment of fractures, 
scurvy, fevers, &c. The largely increased 
number of army surgeons IJad to be drawn 
from civil life, and really needed information as 
to the new forms of practice in the field; 
while everywhere the teachings of Florcnce 
Nightingale were actively ditl'used. Again, 
oyer the "'ide surface of the states invoh"ed in 
war, there was great variation 'of latitude, and 
almost every imaginable difl'erence of ground, 
producing local differences in the character and 
aspect of disease. Special investi
ation - was 
made of this subject, not only for the information 
of the medical staff, but as a necessary guide to 
the right distribution of the requisite supplies. 
.When, at the beginning of the '1'ar, the lines of 
action corresponded with the course of navigable 
river;" floating hospitals accompanied thc armies. 
Here, with perhaps five hundred or a thousand 


siek soldiers arranged in a 
inf1"le ri\"er : teamer, 
weU-bom Amcric,;n womcn a
Hl some Encrli::;h 
v(ìlunteers \\ erc fearless and faithful nu
ses. 
Let u
 see them at. ,:ork. A lady sprnh: 
. "" e wuc called to g"O on board thc 'rissa- 
luckon, from thence to the Sea-shore, and run 
down in the lattcr to West Point, to brinO' 
off twenty-five men said to be lvin"' there sick. 
and destftute. Two doctors ;ve
t ,,,ith us. 
After hunt iug an hour for thc Sea-shore in 
vain, and lUl\,ing got as low as Cumberland, we 
decided (we being .l\lrs. - and I, for the 
doctors \\ ere new and docile, and glad to leave 
the responsibility upon us women)' to push on 
in the tug, rather than leave the men another 
night on t he ground, as a heavy storm of wind 
and rain had been going On all day. The pilot 
remonstrated but the captain approved; and if 
the firemen had not suddenly let out the fires, 
and detained us two hours, we might have got 
our men on board and returncd comfortably 
soon after dark. Bltt the delay lost us tbe 
precious daylight. It was night beforc thc last 
man was got On board. Thcre were fifty-six of 
them-ten very sick ones. The boat had a 
little shelter-cabin. As we were laying mat- 
tresses on the floor, whilst the doctors were 
finding the men, the captain stopped us, refnsiuO' 
to let us put typhoid fevcr below the deck, o
 
account of the crew, he said, and threatening to 
push off, at once, from the suore. 1\1rs. - and 
I looked at him. I did the terrible and she the 
pathetic,-ancl he abandoned t.he contest. The 
return-passage was rather an an-.:ious one. The 
river is much obstructed with sunken ships and 
trees; the night was dark; and we had to feel 
our way, slackening speed every ten minutes; 
If we had been alone it wouldn't have mattered. 
but to have fifty men unable to move upon our 
hands, was too heavy a responsibility not to 
make us anxious. The captain and pilot said 
the boat was leaky, and remarked awfully' that 
the water was six fathoms deep about there;' 
but we saw their mot.ive and were not scared. 
",Ye \\ ere safe alongside the Spaulding by mid- 
night; but 1\11'. Olmsted's tone of voice, as he 
said, 'You don't know how glad I am to see 
you,' shmred how much he had been ,,-orried. 
And yet it was the best thing we could have 
done, for three, perhaps five, of the men would 
ha\'e been dead before morning. To-day (Sun- 
day) they are living, and likely to li,-e." 
A plan for the swift construction of a good 
receiving hospital, the notion of great soup 
caldrons on wheels for feeding' the sick and 
wounded after battle, scrofulous inspection, 
active agitation and investigation of the ques- 
tion of what is to be done in tIle future with 
the disabled soldiers of three years of war, are 
among the wholesome work of the Commission, 
wLich has been able, after every great battle, to 
despatch a voluntary contribution of necessaries, 
in addition to the provision made by the medical 
department of the army. Thus, after the second 
battle ofEull Run-when General Pope's army, 
with a loss of sixtecn thousand in killed and 
,,'ounded, was in retreat-tue Confederates had 
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e ') tun d fo ty-t l W1!!' -I 'u of mrdic,l 
st H. "rill-ill 1. r e d,,
! ::ii.t n "r
 n- 
10"'1 of dm
'I and ml'" liei n ,the 
ift ot tJ'e 
c .mtry thro I
h th 
"nit'llJ C IImi- ;')n, \h.r
 
at th" dio,l' d of th 
I"II1J i and a. C Iltw.ille, 
or I h . rc d fro,n Bull Hun to " . -III. tIn, th..: 
C nuni'lsif n' a nt, 
 L"\ c:1 'llt to the" lunded, 
"ho C_I 
 fairItm" in hv hundrpds, hot beef-te I, 
s up and brl d, and 
titnulall s- l.thcred the n 
into ambulanc:5 or hu:;pitals-
UJd other\\ i e 
hrllJed them lJl1 to ,ra hin
ton. The Commis- 
sion has al\\n)::i e"tend d 
'lch help alike to friend 
or foe; tt-e" ouml n 1 Cvnfcderatc \\ ho h:,s been 
captured bas bf'en simply reç'ardcd as a sufferer. 
'l'he e labourers on hehall of humanity eren 
work undrl' firr in the field relief corps that trot 
up their light ".. 
ons \\ith s.ore&.;, b...1dag-cs, 
or other aid to thc fluroeons "hen \Oer men fall 
f.."te..t, and after the battle hunt indefatig.lbly 
for thc strD'r!;lill
 wounded. The Commission 
has orA'aniseJ, also, n distinct department of 
Speei,llltclief for care ofthe sick among new1\"- 
arrÏ\ 
d regiment:!; for providing' tf'mporary mid 
gr.LtUltous shelter and food to the soldier honour- 
ably discharged, "hile he is "aitinA' in any city 
for his papers and his pay; for helpin
 the help- 
less soldier in an) conceimble way, by actin
 as 
his unpaid agent, 01' attorney; for protecting 
him against sharpers, or gcttin
 him railway 
tickets at reduced rates. With such vie\\s 
soldiers' .. Home..." ha\ c bccn established 
thruughout the Xorlh, and at the principal 
Home in Washington about a hundred thou- 
sand nights' lodg-ings, and three or fonr hundred 
thou!.and meals, hwc been gratnitously provided. 
'l'he Commi;:':lion 1m3 obtained Homes, too, for its 
own and the army's nurses \\ hen not in attend- 
ance on the sick, or preparing to depart for dis- 
tant stations. finally, the Commission charges 
itself with the dut) of seeing that every soldicr is 
decently buried, \\ ilh n head-stone o\yer his gl"ave, 
and that a record is I..ept of the place of burial; 
or, that his body is forwarded to his friends. 
The funds that support all this good work 
are \ olunta1'Y gifts. Thc people of California 
scnt, in one sum, the gold of their soil to the 
value of a hundred thou
and pounds En
lish 
money. Sanitary fairs have been lately heÌd at 
different towns, at Chicago, Cincinnati, Roches- 
ter, Wa::.hington, &c. Brooklyn .Fair lately con- 
tributed four hundred thou!-and dollars; and 
from the great fair just held at .Kew York a 
million dollars were expected, 
The Commission "orl..s openly; anyone 
\\ ho will, may inspect its bool..s. It pays its 
officers, buys waggons, charters ships, feeds 
horscs and mules, pa
 s rent of offices and ware- 
hom,es, yet the entire cost of its mana!;ement is 
under three per cent of its income. \\ hen, at 
the ba
tl
 of (
ttysburg, a \Vag
on-load of the 

OmnllS"loners stores was captured, "itla threeof 
ltg agcnt..., the secretary of the Commission a<:l..ed 
and obtained from the C,>nfeder.lle authorities 
th...ir release, on the ground that they \Vere non- 
combatants, and that throughout the "ar .. the 
S'initary Commi!>sion had 1U vel' made I\ny di tinc- 
tion in its benevolence b h\ccn fricnd and loe." 


If anyone \\ ou
d (' tind
 th \'alue or such 
\\("rk ill pur:..u..nel of a !:,o"d l "'}}pl , Ie him 
r ,aember that 'f 1-" 
i
htin
,\le aud I he Crlme'in 
C lI,mi" :"u found the llritiJh arm) in the Last 
dJin[" fr lI.l di
. 
 at the rate of ix
y per clont, 
or m re th..n h If itJ whole strength, m tLe y(..Ir; 
nnd that, .mit 1Y care having been talen, the 
dC'll h rate WI s reduced in the last five monl hs I 
ofthecamp.,':;ntohchc in a thousand! 'The I 
army "a
 made' íifty-two times healthier! Our 
whole a\eragL vt:arly Ie , by disease in the Pcnin- 
sulan\ar, \\as w a hundred and thirt('cn in a thou- 
sand; and the anitaryreforl IS madc by Lord Hcr- 
bert in th(' h(
me life of our infantry are savin
 
us no \V, e\ery veal', one life in c\ery hundred 
men, The whole lo"
 in our army by all diseases 
has been less in each of the lac;t four, cars than it 
med to be from diseasls of the lunis alone. 

lost nobly have theAmerieanl>eople struggled 
to amend this part of the rccord of their own 
disastrous struggle. We read much of sharp 
trading and selfish grasping', of boots with paper 
soles, and 01 her cruel dealings of the \\ ooden 
nutmeg school; but the support gi\en by the 
Americ:m People (not American Contraet.ors) 
to their armies, through the 
.l11itary COIll- 
mission, tells a nobler tale. 'l'hu
, for e"{. 
ample, it may seem a small mcltter that the 
COlllmi
sion male
 part of its preventi\c \York 
to consist in the raising of Irc!.h \Cgetables 
for army use; but "ithout fresh \ egctables 
troops can har,llx be sa\ed from seuny, Dr. 
.Fran1.. H. Haunlton, a distinguished medical 
in
peetor in the army of Rosecrans, expressed, 
in a report, his full belief that "one oarrel of 
potatoes per annum is to the govcrnment equal 
to one man." At one time, when thc success 
of the we
tern army, in a hazardous operation, 
\\ as becoming hopeless, by rcason of scurvy 
among the troops, 
nd when the consequent 
advertisement of a commissary for fifty thousand 
bu
hels of potatoes and a corresponding supply 
of other vegetables found no trader able or \\iIl- 
ing to be responsible for thcir delirery, the Com- 
mission set to work, and, collecting t'Oluutary 
gifts in kind from the fields and gardens of the 
d.istricts, supplied gratuitou!.ly, within a month, 
SIX thousand barrels of frcsh vegetables, restored 
the health of the troops, and so, thou"h a non- 
combatant, did really, by a brisk disclmrge of 
potatoes, change in that campaign the fortune of 
the war. 


.\. RE
T I
 A CLOU D. 
I
 T\\Exn.Fo\iR CH\.l'TERS. 
Cll \PTFR XII. DARAER A
D DARUR. 
THERE \\ as an unusual depre:lsion at the 
villa-each had his or her 0" n load of anxietv, 
and each felt th'it an atmosphcre of gloom wå.s I 
thiel..cning alound, and, \\ ithout beillg able to 
say why or wherefore, that darl ddYs were 
coming. I 
"Among your letters this morning was there 
none from the vicar, )lr. Cah('rt ?" rsl..d )'Iiss 
Gr.linger, as he s."\t smol..ing his morning cigar 
uuder the porch of the cottage. 
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"No," said he, carelessly. "The post 
brought me nothing of any interest. A few re- 
proaches from my friends about not writing, and 
relieving their anxieties about this unhappy bu- 
siness. They had it that I 'was killed-beyond 
that, nothing." 
" But we ought to have heard from old :Mr. 
Loyd before this. Strange, too, Joseph has 110t 
written." 
" Stranger if lIe bad! The very mention of 
my name as a referee in bis affairs will make 
him very cautious with his pen." 
"She is so fretted," sighcd the old lady. 
" I see she is, and I see she suspects, also, 
that you have taken me in your counsels. "TIT e 
are not as good friends as we were some time 
back." 
"She really likes you, thopgh-I assure you 
she does, l\Ir. Calvert. It "as but t'other day 
she said, 'What would have bccome of us all 
this time back if 
Iad Harry-von know .our 
nickname-if :Mad Harry had not been here P' " 
" That's not liking! That is merely the ex- 
pression of a weak gratitude towards the person 
who helps to tide over a dreary intelTal. You 
might feel it for the old priest who played 
piquet wit.h you, or the Spitz terrier that ac- 
companied you in your walks." 
"Ob, it's far l
lOre than that. She is con- 
stantly talking of your great abilities-how you 
might be this, that, and t'othcr. That, ,,-ith 
scarcd.v an effort, you cau master any subject, 
and without any effort at all always make your- 
self more agreeable tÌlan any ouc else." 
" Joseph excepted P" 
"1\0, she didn't even except him; on the 
contrary, she said, 'I t "as unfortunate for him 
to be exposed to such a dazzlinf'r rivalry-that 
your animal spirits alone would al\\a
's beat him 
out of the field.' " 
" Stuff and nonsense! If I wasn't as much 
h
s superior in talent as ill temperament, I'd 
fling myself O\"er that rock yonder, and make an 
end of it!" After a few seconds' pause he 
went on: "She may think what she likes of Vlf, 
hut one thing is plain enough-she does not 
love him. It is the sort of compassionating, 
commiserating estimate imaginative girls occa- 

ionally get up for dreary depressed fellows, 
cOllstitutinO' themselves discoverers of intellect 
that no onc' ever suspected-revealers of wealth 
tbat none had ever dreamed of. DOll't.I know 

core3 of such who ha....e poetised the most COlll- 
mon-place of men into herocs, and ne\'er found 
out their mistake till they married them !" 
"You always terrify me when you take to 
predicting, 1\11'. Calvcrt," 
" Heaven knows, it's not my ordinary mood. 
Que '" ho looks sO little into the future for him- 
self bas few temptations to do so for his 
friends." 
" Why do you feel so depressed?" 
"I'm not sure that I do feel depressed. I'm 
irritable, out of sorts, annoyed if you will; but 
not low or melancholy. Is it not enough to 
make one angry to see such a girl as Florry be- 
stow her affections on that-1\ ell, I'll not 


abuse him, bu
 you k,ww he is a ' caJ' - that'. II 
exactly the word that fits him." I I 
" It was no choice of mine," she siO'bed. 
"That may be; but you ought to 'ìmve b('ell II 
more t.han passive in the matter. Your fears I 
would have, pre\:ented you letting your niece 
stop for a mght III an unhealthy lacality. You'd 
not have sutfered her to halt in the Pontine 
1I1m'shes; but you can see no danger in linking II 
her whole future life to influences five thousand 
times more depressing. I tell you, aud I tell 
you deliberately, that she'd have a far better 
chance of happiness with a scamp like myself." 
" Ah, I need not tell you my own sentiments 
on t bat point," said she, with a deep sigh. 
Calvert apparently set little store by stich 
sympatby, for he rose, and thro\\ ing away the 
end of his cigar, stood looking out over the 
lake, "Here comes Onofrio, flourishing some I I 
letters in his hand. The idiot fancies the post .1 
never brings any but pleasant tidings." 
" Let us go down a.nd meet him," said l\Iiss II 
Gminger; and he walked along at hcr side in 
silence. I 
"Three for the Signor Capitano;' said the I 
boatman, "and one for the signorina," handing 
the letters as he hnded, I i i. 
"Drayton," muttered Calvert; "the others 
are strange to me." 
" This is from Joseph. How glad poor Florry 
will be to get it." 
"Don't defer her ]]appiness, then," said he, 
half sternly; "I'll sit down on the rocks here 
aud con over my less pleasant correspondence." 
One was from his lawyer, to state that outlawry 
could no longer be resisted,. and that if his 
friends would not come forward at once with 
some satisfactory promise of arrangement, the 
law must take its course. "
Iy friends," s:lid 
he, with a bitter laugh, "which be they:" 
The next he opened was from the army agents, 
drvly setting forth that as he had left the service 
it 
as necessary he should take SOme immediate 
steps to liquidate some regimental claims against 
him, of wbich they begged to enclose the par- 
ticulars. He laughed bitterly and scornfuliy 
as he tore the letter to fragmcnts and threw 
the pieces into the water. (, How well they 
know the man they threaten!" cried he, defi- 
antly. "I'd like to know how much a drO'l>ll- 
in D - maIl cares for his duns?" He huwhcd 
aO"
in, "N ow for Drayton. I hope this will be 
pleasanter than its predecessors." It was not 
very long, and it was as follows: 


II 


" The Rag, Tuesday. 
"Dear Harry,- Your grateful compliments 
011 the dexterity of my correspondence in the 
:Meteor arrived at an unlucky moment, for 
wme fellow had just written to the editor a 
real statement of the ,,-hole affair, and the next 
d:lY came a protest, part French, part Eng- 
lish, signed by Edward Rochfort, Lieutenant- I I I 
Colonel; Gustavus Brooke, D.L. ; George Law, 

LD.; Alberic de Raymond, Vicomte, and 
Jules de Lassagnac. They sent for me to the 
office to sce the documcnt, aud I threw all II 
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imaginable di
eredit on its :lUt hentieity, but 
"ithout success. The upshot i
, I ha\"f' lost my 
place l\S (own correspondent,' and you arc in a 
vcry bad wa \'. The" hole "ill appear in print 
to-morrow, ånù be read from Hudson's JJay to 
the Himala\'a. I ha\'e donr my h

t to 
et 
the other papers 10 disparage t he stat ('ment, and 
ha\"e \\ ritten all the usual bosh about condemn- 
ing' a man in his absence, nnd entreating the 
public to withhold its judg'mellt, &c. &c.; but 
they all seem to feel that the tidr of popular 
II sentiment is too strong to resi!>t, and you 
must be pilloritd; prepare yourself, then, for 
I a pitilc5s pelt in!!, \\ hich, a
 p3rliament is not 
I 
ittinf!', \\ ill probably have a run of three or fuur 
I weeks. 
" In any other S0rt of scrape, the fello\\ sat the 
I club here \\ould ha\'e stood b) you, but the
 
shrink from the d'mger of this busille<os, which I 
no" see was worse than you told me. Many, 
I too, arc more an
ry wit h you for desertinq- 
It tllan for shootlllg the other ft'lloW"; and 
though n. "'as an arrant snob, now thnt he 
I is no more you wouldn't belie\'e "hat shoals 
of good qu:.lities they ha\'e discO\'ered he 
I possessed, and he is (poor Rob' in the mouths 
of twenty fellows "ho would not have been 
I seen in liis company a month ngo. There is, 
howeyer, worse than all this: a certain Reppin
- 
I ham, or Reppengham, the fathcr of B.'s wife, 
has either alreadv instituted, or is.about to insti- 
tute, proeeedin

 against you criminally. He 
uses udy \\ or([s, calls it a murder, and has 
llemanded a warrant for your extradition nnd 
arrest at once. There is a ston' of some note 
vou are said to have written to' B., but which 
iu'ri\'ed "hen he "-as insensible, and was read 
hy t he people about him, who were shocked by 
its hcartless levitJ. What is the t rut h as to this? 
At all e\'ents, Rep has got a nndetta fit on 
him, and raves like a Corsican for, engeance. 
Your present place of concealment, safe enoug-h 
for duns, will offcr no security against deteeti, es, 
'fhe bland blaek
uards wit h black whiskers 
kno\\" the geogral)hy of Europe as well as they 
know the blind allcvs about Houndsditeh. lOu 
must decamp, therefore; get across the .Adriatic 
into Dalmatia, or into Greece. Don't delay, what- 
e, er you do, for I see plainl.,,", t hat in the 
 present 
state of public opinion, the fellow "ho captures 
you "ill come bacI... here" ith a fame liI...e that 
of G
rard the lion-killer. Be sure of one thing, 
if you were just as elean-handed in this business 
as I lnow) ou arc not, there is no time now 
for a "indication. You tillt$t get out of thl' "a\', 
and "ait. The clubs, the press, the swells at tlie 
Horse Guards, and the snob3 at the 1Var-office, 
arc all against you, and there's no squal'ing 

 our book against such long odds. I am we)} 
a" are that no one gets either into or out of 
., scrape more cnsily than yourself; but don't 
treat this 3S a light one; dòn't fancy, above all, 
that I am gi, ing' you the darkest side of it, for, 
with all our franlness and free speech to
et her, 
I couldn't tell you the 1.l.IIguage people hold 
here about it. Therc's not a man \ou e\er 
bullied at mess, or bcat at li1liards, tliat is not 


paving off his scores to you now! ,\nd thou,.,h 
you may take all this e:\sily, don't undenalue rta 
importance. 
(( I ha\ cn't g-ot - and I d(,n't suppo"c 
vou care much now to get-any information 
åbout Lo
 d, beyond his beimr appointed some- 
thing, Attorney-General's (de,'il,' I belie'fc, at 
Calcutta. I'd not h<l.\ e heard e\-en so muc1), but 
that hc "as tryin
 to get a loan, to make out 
hi., outfit, from Joel, and old Isaac told me who 
he was, and what he wanted. Joel thinh, from I 
the state of the fe1\o\\'s health, that no one will 
hlc to ad\'ance the cash, nnd if so, he')} be I 
obli
ed to relinquish the place. You have not I 
told me whpther you \\"i
h this, or the opposite. 
(( I wish I could ùook up to you at such a 
moment as t his, but I ha,'en't got it. I send you 
311 that I can scrape together, se\entyodd; it is 
a po
t bill, nnd casily ea
hed any"here. In 
case I he3r of anything that may be imminently 
needed fOl' your guiùanee, I'll telegraph to you 
the morrow after your receipt of this, addressing 
t he message to the name Grainger, to prevent 
accidents. You must try and I...eep ,"our friends 
from seeing t he London papers so 10ng as you 
stay with them. I suppose, when you leave, 
you'll not fret about the reputation that follows 
you, for the last time, let me warn you to 
get a" ay to some place of safet.""' for if they can 
push matters to an arrest, things may take an 
ug1'f turn, 
,. They are gettiug' really frightenE'd here 
about India at la"t. Harris ha brought some 
a\\ ful news home with him, aud thcv'd give 
their rÏ!:rht hal
ds to hare tho
e regimèllts they 
sent oil" to Clnna to de
pateh now to Calcutta. 
I know t his will be all 'nuts' to \'OU, and it js 
the onl
' bit of plea<:ant tidings I 'Im\ e fOl" you. 
Iour old prediet ion about England being a thin!- 
rate power, like Holland, may not be so far 
from fulfilment as I used to think it. I wondcl' 
shall we cver hm e a fireEide gossip over all 
these things again? At present, all looks too 
ùark to get a peep into the future. Write to 
me at once, say what you mean to do, and be- 
lieH mc as c\.cr, Your
, 
W " A. DnuIox. 
" I In\"e just heard t hat the la\\ yers are ill 
doubt as to the legality of ntradition, and 
]Jraddoll declares dead against it. In the case 
they relied on, the man 'had come to England 
aftll" being tried in France, thinling himself 

afe, as (autrefois acquit;' but they found him 
guilty at the Old Eailcy, and - him. There's 
delicacy for you, aftcr your own heart." 
Calvert smiled grimly at his friend's pleasan- 
try, (( Here is enough trouble for any man to 
deal with. DUllS, outlawrv, find a criminal 
pro<:ecution!" 
aid be, as he replaced his 
letter in its en'felopc, and lighted his cigar. He 
had not been many minutes in the enjoyment of 
his" eed, when he sa \V Miss Grain
er corning' 
hastilv towards him, "1" ish that old woman 
would let me alone, just now!" muttered he. I 
(. I havc need of all my brains for my own mÜ,- II 
fort unes." 
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"It has turned out just as I predicted, 
Ir. 
Cah'ert," said she, pettishly_ "Young Lo
d is 
furious at ha\ ing his pretensions referred to YOll, 
and will not hear of it. His letter to }'lorcnce 
is all but reproachful, and she has gone home" ith 
her eyes full of tears. This note for you came 
as an' enclosure." W 
Calvert took thc note from her hands, and 
laying it beside him on the rock, smoked 011 
'\) ithout speaking. 
"I knew everything that would bappen!" 
said Miss Gr3.ínger. "The old man gave 
the letter you wrote to his son, who im- 
mediately sat down and wrote to Florry, I 
ha,-c not seen the letter myself, hut l\Iilly 
I declares that it goes so far as to sa), that if 
i I Florry admits of any advice or interfercnce on 
I your part, it is tantamount to a desire to break 
off the engagement. He declares, howevcr, that 
: I he neither C3.n nor" ill belie,-e such a thing to 
be po
sible_ That he knows she is ignorant of 
the whole int.rigue. :Milly assures me that was 
the "ord, intrigue; and she read it b\Ïcc over 
to be certain_ He also says something, which I 
! I do not quite understand, about my bcing leel 
I beyond the bounds of judgment by what he 
" I calls a traditional reverence for thc name you 
bear-but one thing is plain enough, he utterl\' 
rejects the reference to you, or, indeed, to any 
one now hut Florence herselt
 and sa) s, 'This is 
certainly a case for your own decision, and I \\ ill 
accept of nonc other than yours.' " 
"Is there anything- more about me than you 
have said?" asked Calvert, calmlv. 
"No, I belie\-e not. Hc begs, in the post- 
script, that the enclosed note may be given to 
you, that's all." 
I' Cah-ert took a long breath; he felt as if a 
I weight had been removed from his heart, and he 
I I smoked on in silence. 
" 'Y on't you read it," cried she, eagedy. "1 
: I am burning to hear what he says." 
" I can tell you just as ,,-ell without break- 
ing the seal," said he, with a half scornful 
smile. "I know the very tone and style of it, 
and I recognise the pluck with which such a 
man, when a thousand miles off, dares to address 
I Olie like mrself." 
I "Read Wit, though; let me hear his own 
words!" cried she.' 
" I'm not impatient for it," said he; "I have 
had a sufficient dose of bitters this morning, 
and I'd jus
 as soon spare myself the acrid petu- 
lance of thIS poor creature." 
"You are very provoking, I must say," said 
she, angrily, and turned away towards the house. 
Cal\rert \\ atched her till she disappeared behind 
. : a copse, and then hastily brokc open the letter. 
; 1 
" :Middle Temple, Saturday. 
i I "Sir,-My father has forwarded to m'e a 
letter which, with vcry questionable good taste, 
you addressed to him_ The very relations which 
suhsisted bet\\ een us when we parted, mig-ht 
1m, e sug-gested a more delicate course on your 
part. Whatever objections I might thcn, hQw- 
II moer, have made to your iuterference in mattcrs 


II 


personal to myself, have now become scmc- 
thing' more thm
 mere .objections, and I flatly 
declare j hat I wIJlllot listen to one worù from 
a man ,,""hose name is now a shame and a 
disp-ace througl
out Europe. That you ma:" 
ql
lt the roof ,,"".Inch has sheltered you hitherto 
\nthOl
t the nllsery of exposure, I have for- I 
borne III my letter to narrate the story which is I 
on every tongue here; but, as the p
ice of this 
forbearance, I desire and I exact that vou 
leave thc villa on the day you receive this, ãnd 
ceasc from tLat day forth to hold any intercourse 
with thc family "ho reside in it. If I do not, I 
ther
fore, receive a despatch by telegraph, in- 
forn
l1l
 me that you accedc to these conditions, 
I \fIll for,,'m'd by the next post the full details 

dlÍch the press of England is now giving of your 
Illfamous conduct, and of the lerral steps ,,-hich 
are to be instituted agaim:t you. o 
." Rcme.mber distÌ11ctIy, sir, that I am only in 
thIS pledgmg myself for that short intcrml of 
time which will suffer you to lea\'e the house of 
those wl
o offered you 3. refuge against calamity 
-not crnne-and whose shame would be over- 
whelming if they but knew the character of him 
they sheltered. You are to lcave before nirrht- 
fall of thc day this reaches, and l1ever to ret
rn. 
You are to abstain from all correspondence. I 
make no conditions as to future acquaintallce- 
!'hip, because I know that were I e,-en so minded, I I 
no efforts of
ine could sa,-c 'Vou from that noto- 
riety which a few days more 
\"i1l attach to you, I 
never to leave you. I 
" I am, your obedient servant, I r 
"J OSEPU L01D.
' 


Calvert tried to laugh as he finished the read- 
ing of this note, but the attempt was a failure, 
and a sickly pallor spread m-er his face, and his 
lips trembled. "Let me only meet you, I 
don't care in ,,,hat presence, or in what place," 
muttered he, "and you shan pay dearly for 
this. But now to think of myself. This is 
just the sort of fellow to put bis threat into exe- 
cution, the more since he \\ ill naturally be 
an)".ious to get me away from this. "What is to 
be done? 'Vith one week more I could almost I 
answer for my success. Ay, 
Iademoiselle Florry, I 
you were deeper in the toils than you suspected. 
The dread of me that once inspu-ed a J minful 
feeling had grown into a sort of self-pri c that 
ele\-ated her in her own esteem. She was so 
proud of her familiarity with a wild animal, and 
so vain of her influence over him! So pleasant 
to say, 'See, savage as he is, he'll not tUl'll upon 
tile!' And now to rise from the table, when the 
game is an but won! Confound the fellow, how 
he has wrecked my fortunes! As if I had not 
enough, too, on my hands without this!" 
And he walked impatiently to and fro, like a 
caged animal in fretfulness. "I wanted to 
think over Drayton's letter calmly and delibe- 
rately, and here comes this ordcr, this com- 
mand, to be up and a'\)ay-away from the only 
spot in which I can say I enjoyed an hour's 
peace for ycars and years, and from the two or 
thrce left to me, of all the world, who think it 
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no .,h.....e to bl "t OW (,Jl n.f' a \\ ord or a It. k (If 
killlill Thc fclli)" is r 11pti)I"Y -lu' dp- 
cIaI' II; I mu...t lc.1\ c to-d ." rur _ tim he 
cul1inued to \\dll, IIIU tClin
 to him If, or 
mouùily 
ilc'nt. At Id he cri d out, "1, ; I 
h..1\"(, it! I'll go up, t 'Iilan, and c h this bill 
of 1>r"J ton' "hen there, I'll tcl
 r;-raph to 
Lc...vd, \\ hieh will sho\\ J ha\'c left thc villa. 
That dc,Hc, I'll rdurn hpre, if it bL but for a 
day; ami ,,110 1..nO\H \\ :mt a day "ill bring 
forth ?" 
,. .Who h".s commands for :\li1an
" said hc, 
g-aily enterin
 t hc drawing-room, \\ here 
li
;, 
Grnlll"er 
..t, holdin
 a h'l1f-\\ hispering com ersa- 
tion "ith E uilv. 
"
[j)an! arë you g0in.:) to )lilan :" 
"le
; only for a day. A. flimd has charged 
me \\ith a commis
ion that does not admit of 
de 1ft y, and I mean to run up this nftcnlOon, and 
be down b\" dinner-time to-morrow," 
" I'll gò ana see if Florry wants anything 
from the eit
"" said :Miss Grainger, as she arose 
and left the room. 
" Poor Florry! she is so distressed by that 
letter she recel\ cd t his morning, Joseph has 
ta1..en it in slleh ill part that you should ha\ e 
been consulted by Auut Grainger, aud reproaches 
her for having permitted what she really nevcr 
heard of. Not that, as she herself says, she ad- 
mib of an\" right on his part to limit her source of 
ad\'ice. 
llC thin1..s that it is somewhat despotic 
in him to ",.IY, 'You shall not take counsel ex- 
cept "itlt leave frolll111.' She 1..no\\sthat this 
is the old vicar's doing. and that Joseph never 
would ha\ e assumed th.at tone \\ ithout being put 
up to it," 
"That is clear eno\1
h; but I am surprised 
that vour sister saw it." 
" Ùh, she is not so deplorabh' in love as to be 
blindcd." . 


CHArTER XIII. AGAIS TO lIIL.:\.:X. 
"PI"')R nob! You "ere standing on that 
bale'ony \\ ith a very jaunty air, smokin
 your 
Cuban thc last time I passed here," said Cal\"ert, 
n q he looked up at the windows of the UÔlcI 
Hoynle at )lilan, while he drO\ e on to another 
and le
3 distinguished hotel. He would have 
hked greatly to have put up at the ItO) ale, 
and had a chat with its gor
eous landlord over 
the Reppillghams, how long they stayed, and 
whither they wcnt, and how the young widow 
horc up under the blow, and "What shape old 
Rep's grief a
:.umed. 
Ko squeamishness as to the terms that might 
ha\-e been used to\\ards himself would ha\'"e pre- 
'-cnfed his gratif.\"ing this wish. The obstacle 
was purely financial. lIe had told the host, on 
leavÌ1 
, to p.l) a thousand francs for him that. 
he h d lost at plar, and it \\ as by no means con- 
n lient no\\" to reimbur
e him. The bank had 
ju .. c l 
d as he nrri\ cd, so there was nothinrr 
for it but to await its opening the ne
t mornin; 
IIis tells were then turned to the Tcle.;raph- 
O,nCf The me
 age to La) d \\ as in these 
words: "lour leth..r rccl..Ì\""ed. I am here, and 
ka. e to-I&!orrow." 


"Of cours th" felluw will u Idrr- lUd th.. I 
haH' ûbc
 d h ..) high bel ,at d I 
l. 11 b had, 
tOil, iu tim tu edtch the Pl un its ani\ II, 
and s e \\ hether he h&1s lept f.1Ìth "it h !lIe or 
1 L If there be no netv!> I J..l.pels there for the 
\ ilb I Ilia) cOhclude it is al right." This brief 
matter of hu iness 0\ er, he felt like one "ho 
had no further orcasion for care. '\llCu he laid 
do\\ 11 his hurden hc could straighten h;'S b. ck, 
no . .., ûf the late pre<.')urc remailliu rr to re- 
milHl h,J1l or flIP load that had prcssed .,ollea\ ilJ. 
He knc\\ this quality in himself, and prized it 
highly. it formed part of \\ hat he u..ed boast. 
full) to call hi
 "Philosoph
 ,"and he contrasted it 
proudly" il 11 the crmditiol1 of those fellows \\ ho, 
lIl
tead of rebounding under pre')
ure, collap
ed, 
and :.uuk nefer to rise lUore.. The vanity \\ ith 
which he regardf'd him:.elf supplied him with 
a vindicti\ e di!>ltJ..e to the world, who could 
sufrer a fellow cndQ" ed and gifted a.., he \\ as to be 
ah\ a\ 
 ill straits and difficulties. lIe mi!>took- 
a \c;) common mistake, by the \uy-a capacity 
to enjoy, for a nature deservant of enjo) mcnt, 
and he thought it the 
rcatest inju..tice to see 
scores of wcll-off pe('ple who posse')s...d ncitllf'r 
his 0\\ n 
ood constitution nOl" his capacity to 
f'ndurc di
!>ipation uninjured. "" reteLLs not 
fit to live," as he said, and assuredly mo!>t unfit 
to li\-e the lifc which he alone prized or caled 
for. lie dilled some \That sumptuously at oue 
of the great restaurants. "lie 0\\ cd it to him- 
self," he said, after all that drcary C(I01..(.I") of 
the \ illa, to refre s11 his memory of the pln
urt..s 
of thr table, and he ordered a fla!>l of :.\larco- 
brunner that co
t a 1\ apoleon. 
lIe was the caressed of the waiters, and 
escorted to the door bv the ho"t. There is 110 
supremacy so 
I)on rec
 1 frniscd as that of wealt h, 
and C.lh-ert, for a fe\\ lours, gm c himself up 
to thc illusion that he "as lidr. _h the OpelJ. 
was closed, he \\ ent to one of the smaller theatrf' , 
and sat out for a \\ hile ene of those dreariest 
of all dreary things, a comedy by the "immortal 
Goldoni !" Immortal indeed, so long as sleep 
remains an endo\\ ment of humanity! lle tried 
to intcrest himself in a plot \}'hcreill thc inde- 
cency was only veiled by the dlllne , and 
where the language of the dra\\ ing-room nc\'er 
rose abÜ\ e the tone of the sen auh' hall, anll 
left the place ill difgust, to seek anywherf', or 
an.\ ho\\, omething more amusÌ11g than this. 
Without "ell lno\\ iug how, h", fOllild him- 
self at the door of the Jettone, the hell he 
had \"isited when he "W:iS last at :.\lilan. 
" They shall sup me, at aU e\ ent ," s :d he, 
as he depo..ite'd his hat and cane in the ante- 
chamber. The rooms were cro"ded, and it was 
some time before Cah ert could approach the 
play-table, and gain a vicw of the company. He 
reergnised many of the formcr \ i
itors. There 
sat the pretty \\ oman \\ ith the blonde rmglet , 
her diamond-studded fin
el's carc1( 
ly p;ayi"
 
\\ ith the gold pieccs before her j there \\..
 tll" 
pale student-like boy-he seemed a mere' bt,,,- 
1\ ith hi'S dre '-era\ at disordered, and h:.. h.-ir 
d: hl.\ ell'd, just dS he had SL",n him last j and 
there \\ a.. the old man, wLose roult...\U had co t 
II 
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Calvert an 11Ís winnings. He looked fatigued and 
ex.haus
ed, and seemed as if dropping asleep 
?ver Ills game, and yet the noise was deafen- 
111g-the clamour of the players, the cries of the 
croupier, the clink of glasses, and the clink of 
gold! 
" Now to test the adage that says when a 
man is pelted by aU other ill luck, that he'll \\ in 
at play," said Cah-ert, as he threw, without 
counting them, several Napoleons on the table. 
His \"cnture was successful, and so was another, 
and another after it. 
"This is yours, sir," said she of t he blonde 
I ringlets, llanding him a hundred franc-piece 
that had rolled amongst her OW11, 
I ""\V as it not to suggest a partnership that it 
I went there?" said he, smiling courteously. 
"1Yho knows?" said she, half carclessiy, balf 
invitingly. 
I "Let us see what our united fortunes will 
I do. This old mall is dozing, and does not care 
II for the game. 1V ould you fayour me with yom' 
I: place, sir, and take your rest ,yith so much 1110re 
comfort on one ofthose luxurious sofas ,"onder?" 
"No!" said the old man, sternly. ." I have 
as much right to be here as you." 
"The legal right I'm not going to dispute. It 
is simply a matter of expediency." 
" Do you mean to stake all that gold, sir?" 
interrupted the croupier, addressing Calvert
 
who, during this brief discussion, had suffered 
his nloney to remain tilt it had been doubled 
twice over. 
" Ay, let it stay there," said he, carelessly. 
i I ""\Vhat have you done that makes you so 
1 ,1 lucky I ?" W b his k Pered l th b e bl l o

?e ringlets. " See, 
you Ia"e 1'0 .en t Ie an;;:. 
I ""\Vlwt have I done, do Jon mean in the '\"ray 
of wickedness P" said he, laughing, as the crou- 
piers gathered in a knot to count over the sum 
I to be paid to him. "Nearly everything. I givc 
you lea\'e to question me-so far as your know- 
ledge of the Decalogue goes-what have I not 
done P" And so they sauntered down the room, 
side by side and sat down on a sofa, chatting 
and laughing pleasantly together, till the crou- 
pier came loaded with gold and notes to pay all 
Cah'ert's winnings. 
" "\Yhat was it the old fellow muttereà ::IS he 
I passed?" said Calvert; "he spoke in German, 
I and I didn't understand him." 
: "It was something about a line in your forc- 
: i head that will bring you bad luck yet.;' 
1 ,1 . "I h
\'e J]e
rd tlla
 before," cricd lie, spring- 
mg hastIly up. "I wish I could get him to tell 
I I me more;" and he hastened down the stairs 
, after the old man, but when he gained the street 
I he missed him; he hurried in vain on this side 
and that; no trace of him remained. "If I 
"-ere given to the credulous, I'd say that was 
I the fiend in person," muttercd Calvert, as he 
slowlv turned towards his inn. 
Hè tried in many ways to forget the speeClI 
that troubled him; he countcd over his winning!:;; 


I 
I' 
:1 


they "ere nigh fourteen thousand francs; 
he speculated on all he might do "ith 1 hem; 
he plotted and planned a dozen roads to take 
but do what he might, the old man's siniste; 
look and dark words were before him, and he 
could only lie awake thinking over them till day 
broke. 
Determined to retul'1l to Orta in time to 
meet the post, he drove to the bank, just as it 
was open for business, and presented his bill for 
payment. 
"You ha\-e to sign your name here," said a 
voice he thought he remembered, aud, looking 
np, saw tbe old mall of the play-table. 
"Did we not meet last night?" whispered 
Calvert, in a low voice. 
Tlíe other shook his head in dissent. 
"Yes, I cannot be mistaken; yon muttered a 
prediction in German as you passed me, and I 
know what it meant." 
Another shake of the head was all his reply. 
"Come, come, be frank with me; your secret, 
if it be one to visit that place, is safe with me. 
.What leads you to believe I am dcstined to evil 
fortune." 
"I know nothing of you! I want to know 
nothing," said the old man, rudely, and turned 1 0 
his books. 
"1r ell, if your skill in prophecy be not grcatel' 
than in politeness, I need not fret about you," 
said Calvert, laughing; and he went his way. 
1Vith that superstitions terror that tyralluiscs 
oyer the minds of incredulous men weighing 
heavily on his heart, he drove back to Orta. I 
All his winnings of the night before could not . 
 
crase from his memory the dark words of the 
old man's prediction. He tried to forget, and 'I 
then he tried to ridicule it. "So easy," thought I 
he, "for that old withered mummy to east a 
shadow on the path of a fellow full o(}ife, vigour, 
and energy, like m
"self. He has but to stand one 
second in my sunshine! It is, beside.:;, the com- I 
pensation that age and decrepitude exact for I 
being no longer available for the triumphs and I 
pleasures of life." Such were the sort of reason- 
iugs by which he sought to console himself, aud 
then he set to plan out a future-all the things 
that he could, or might, or could not do. 1 ,1 
Just as he drove into Orta the post arri,-ed 
at the office, and he got out and entered as was 
his wont, to obtain his letters before the public 
distribution had commenced, 
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BOOK TilE FIRST: CIlILDIIOOD. 
ClJUTEIt XX". TilE O
LY CITY OF TilE WORLD 
'\\ORTII LIVI
G IY. 
P\ms, dear, delightful, inimit
ble, unrivalled 
Paris, city of delights, city of art, and taste, and 
lu""ury; of fashion, and elegance, and wit. Paris, 
umpproached among f'arth's most delicious 
haunts. Paris, queen of the world. Paris, the 
only city of the world worth living in. 
Certainly. This is the refrain to a very old 
song. You and I, and everybody else, have been 
singin
 it, always heartily, and with a kind of 
sincerity, never ad nauseam, ever sinee pcr rail- 
\\ ay or per dilig-enee we first set foot in Lutetia 
The Beloved. There is no need to renew in mature 
aqe the vaccination we have had in our 
outh, 
The P"ris virus, once imbibed, is not to be erâdi- 
cated. 
Of course Paris is enchanting'. Ever) body 
lno\\ s it; e{"er) body sa
 s it. One may toil and 
grow rich and die in London; one may drag on 
an cx.Í:,tencc at Vienna, vegetate at Brussels, 
prowl through thc year at Florence, be bored at 
Rome, hipped at Venice, terrified at St. Peters- 
b'lrg-, stupified at Berlin, e"'{eited at 
cw York, 
soothed at Boston, deluded at Dublin, intoxicatcd 
at .Edinburgh, astonished at Seville, amused at 

[ilan, occupied at Amsterd
m, fatigued at 
Naples, absorbed at 
anchester, salted at 
Liverpool, cured at Brighton, and killed at :New 
Orleans; but if one wants to live, to see life, to 
enjoy life, to male the most of life, there is 
clearly no place in the world for m3.n or woman 
but Paris. 
This is an assertion scarcely worth arguing 
upon. Opinions arc unanimous. Of course there 
are no bonnets in thc world worth the P,\ris 
bonnets. The Boulevards are unequalled amOll"" 
treeh. Nobody l.noW's how to cook, out of th
 
l'alais Ro
 al. No pictures worth looking at arc 
to be cell out of the Louvre, except, indeed those 
at the Luxembourg-. Why pursue a theme s
 trite? 
,\ hile I, a single .Engli
hman, am dully sound- 
ing the prr: s of Paris, fifty thou..and Germans 
It Llin,s, 8\\ "des, Russians, Poles, Czechs, )loldo: 
W allacl.s, 
[ontenegrin<;, 
Iag) ars, and .Mussul. 
mans, are cr
 ing out that Parisian life is the life 


of lives, and th'1t the only city worth li\ing in is 
Paris. 
Lily Floris lived in Paris for seven 
ears. 
Until she was fifteen years of age, she never 
passed that gloomy porte cochère in the outer 
wall of the Pension .Marcassin. It was her peni- 
tcnti3.ry, her prison-house; and a terrible onc it 
was. 
There was a vast playground; and in it, when 
she was not under punishment, she was privileged 
to walk. Be) ond its precincts she never stirred. 
She never wcnt home for the holidays. The I I I 
vacations at the Pen
ion 
Iarcassin \\ere three 
days from the Jour de I' An, the fir
t of January, 
to the fourth-a week at Easter-a month from 
the first of August to the second of September. 
These holida)s came and went for seven 
ears, 
but 
he remained immured. She had seven years' 
penal servitude. 'Vhell the girls were away, 
long tasks were set her, .md these she learnt and II 
wrote, and repeated or submitted to Mademoiselle 
,rarcassin, or, in her absence, to the governess I 
left in charge. It was a dreary probation, and 
she was Quite Alone. 
Lonelier when, at the end of ihe second year 
of her capti\ ity, Polly 
Iarygold took her depar- 
ture. The girl could not refrain from sundry 
ebullitioß3 of jo
 at her deliverance from a school 
of which she was weary, and from a school- 
mistress whom she hated, but she was neverthe- 
less unfeignedly socry to leave Lily. 
" It's like deserting you in a desert island, my 
darling," she cried, as she kissed her and ki
u 'd 
her again, on the well-remembered morning of her 
going away; tC or, rather, it's like leavin
 
ou in 
a savagc country full of cannibals. For canuibals 
they are here, and nothing else," 
" But you will write to me, Polly? Y uu n ill, 
won't you, my de3.r?" poor Lily replied, twining 
herself round the neck of the only friend but 
one she had ever had in the world. " Oh! say 
that you will write to me, that JOU uill come and 
see me, or I shall break my heart. I am so "ery 
\ ery lonely." 
" I know you arC', my pet. I wish to goodness 
you were coming with me. n ho lnows! 
Perhaps they'll turn :) ou out as a governess 
some of tbese days, Although," she continued, 
with a profoundly sagacious look, "my own 
opinion is, that :) 011 are heiress to immense 
estates and {"ast wealth, in England, and that 
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some wicl.ed ,....icked people are leeping you out 
of it, Think of their changing 
 onr name, too, 
the cruel \\ retches !" 
"But ) ou "ill write, Pollr, won't rou; 
 uu 
know )'OU promis"d to ?" 
"Yes, my darling," returned Miss )Iarygold, 
"ith a touch of sadness in hcr, oice; "I'll write, 
but goodness knows whether you will e....er get 
my letters. Madame will 'sequestrate' them, or 
I'm very much mistaken. As for coming- to see 

'ou, the cross old thing will never let me darken 
her doors again, I'm certain, She Las spent my 
premium, and got all she could out of dear pa, 
and it's very little she cares about me now. I 
wonder whcther they paid a premium with )OU, 
or so much a year !" 
And so, Polly .Marygold took her merry face 
and her wavy black Lair away, and the \\ orId 
became indeed a descrt to Lily. Polly had ob- 
tain
d a situation as governess in the family of a 
French nobleman, in Brittany. It would be a 
relief, she said, to find some children who 
were to be brought up as ladies, and not as 
go....ernesses. 
It has been said that Lily's very name had 
been changed. Not much stress was laid upon 
her rctaining or bearing her christian name of 
Lily; only, as Lilics were numerous in the school, 
I she was never so addrrssed in the class-room. 
, :But her appellation of Floris was rigorously con- 
d
 nneù, and she was informcd that heneefonrard 
she "as to be Mademoiselle Pauline. It did 
not much matter. Lily felt as though she 
had no longer a name at all. Once, going up 
into a great store-room where the g-irls' bm..es 
were lcpt, she found that ":Miss :Floris" had 
been painted out from the "ell-remembered 
trunk with which Cutwig and Co. had fitted her 
out; and she burst into bitter tears, less at the 
thought of the social e>..tinction with which it was 
sought to visit her, than at the recollection of 
the two hours passed in the old City shop where 
JUl'. Ranns and 'l\Ielia were so kind to her, and 
where Cut wig and Co. fitted out all the world. 
Offen, too. she thought of that tall gentleman 
who had kisscd her on the forehead at Green- 
w;eh, and talked to the strange lady in the 
balcony. The minutest circumstance connected 
with thc dinner dwelt steadfastly in her mind. 
She could see t.he splendid old gentleman with 
his chains and rings, and his fringe of white 
whÜ,kers ; the military gentleman with his black 
stock, drcd moustachios, strapped-down trousers 
and spurs; she could hear the laughter, and the 
I ' 
 clinking of the glasses, and the wine gurgling; the 
I ,,-ann odour of the viands came up gently again 
to tit illate her sense of smell. She could see the 
grey Thames water, thc lagging barges, the ships 
slowly sailing across the field of view, the Essex 
shore in the distance, the ruddy sunset bchind 
all. But the tall gentleman who had held hel' 
between his knees, and fillcd her plate at dinner, 
! and fondled hcr, was salient and prominent above 
I I all the:se things. His hair, his clothes, his kinilly 
drawl, his pit)Ì11g eyes, his hands, so strong- 
:1 


;1 


I 
I 
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1001.. iu 'i ) et so tcnder, "ere all present to her. 
And the mor
 sl.e thought of him, the morr :,he 
\\ cpt; but" hy she wq)t, she could not tcll. 
Then \\ ould pn
s before her a tCITible ima"'c. 
That night in the park. How soft and calm thc 
scene was, How happy and peaccful the der h 
seemed. "\rith \\hat quiet chccrfulness the dis- 
tant lights, in the hospital wards, in the houses 
of the town, in the rigging of the ships, twilll.lcd! 
But thcn the fierce and angry "ords of the 
strange lady came up in grim contrast, and 
marred all this tranquil loveliness. Lily remcm- 
bered how she had gripped her arm, and looked 
upon her with dar1..ling, lowering e
"es. And shc 
wept no more; but shuddercd. 
N ow, all bad changrd. Great gulfs ra\\ nell 
between the few and troubled cpisodes of hcr 
young life. The last was the gloomiest, drcariest, 
strangest of all. She" as in Paris, the city 
which the strange lady had declared to be the 
onlyeity in the world" orth living in. 
This was Lil
's Paris: 
To rise bcfore it was light in winter-time. To 
be mewed up till breakfast in the dark school- 
room, ninc-tenths of whose :;trea werc icy chill, 
and the tenth red-hot from the dead baking 
lowering presence of the stove. To brood O\-er 
lessons, lessons, lessons, from half an hour after 
eight until twel \'e, then to crowd into the rc- 
fectory for tLe second breakfast. Then (if haply 
she were not under punishmenf) to wanùer into 
the playground till two. Then to fag at lessons, 
lessons again, till five. Then, once more to :flock 
into the refectorv to dinner. Then after anothcr 
hORr's wandering in the playground, if it \\ ere 
fine, or cowering in the schoolroom if it ,\ ere 
\\et, to go throug-h an hour's hideous torture 
until bedtÜne-a torture which was eallcd .., the 
study llOur"-a time when the girls were sup- 
posed to be meditating over the tasks of the day 
which had just passed, and specu.lating over 
those of the morrow which was to come-a timc 
when neither books, nor papers, nor slates were 
allowed; but whcn absolute and immovable 
silence was cnjoined, and the movement of a 
hand, the shuflling of a foot, the turning of a 
head, "as punished by bad marks-" hen a cough 
was penal, and a sneeze intolerable-when if a 
girl, rendcred desperate by this e>..cruciating com- 
mand to be mute, would sometimes brcak silence 
euûte que coûte-ask some irrelevant question, 
mal.e some incoherent remark-she would be sen- 
tenced to "hold her tongne" for a quarter of an 
hour-to hold it literally, taking the offending 
member between her thumb and fore-finger, and 
striving to retain her hold upon it with the most 
ludicrously lamentable results of slipperincss- 
\\ hen, if another girl, as would often llappel1, 
dropped off to sleep, she would be doomed to 
stand on one leg for fhe minutes, and so, in 
drowsiness that was not to be subdued, would 
doze off again, and 
tagger, and come at last 
to the ground, -to be, to do, and to suffcr all 
these things were among Lily's first experiences 
of the only city in the world \\"orth Ii, ing in. 
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h \\..J m.. w bl,',., d sh,. h.d C L\.. . to I . 
mi 
...Lbl'" 'lï e J\ t .... I did not C;) Illurh 
dislikt> as the c It .. Ilf'd III..r. It \\.18 put 
ab ut puLlil'l} h
 \tlLl 'lIe E 1 . ÜI, n 
ulon duthorit. 11 . I the chief M 11"C 11, th.\t 
Pauline, or "1.\ r, lit, .\nnh i
( ," \\ a... IJJl)r, and 
all hut fl'it ndl. j th
t III' \\.l.S b i I'; · ele- 
\ ated" almo
t throl,....h ell rit}; and that the 
sphere in \\ hi,.h E.
.e 1.. \V 1110\ cd \H-S llllWh 
supcrior to that to which 
h had b(. n 
hitherto accustomed. IJily et uld not ùi
prO\ C 
the"c malignant inu( adoee;,. 
he cl.uld not but 
8.Ùruit the prolnhility of the sdlOolmi tl'e I 
knowing a O'rt..- deal more about her than 
he 
knew about her

lf. So bhe let them han.. thf'ir 
"ar, and suffered in silence. Her <,ehoolmatcs 
\\ cre not 
low to tal...t. up the cue ùr<..ppcd by 
their instruct I"(,
" t\ one of the big gÍ1'ls 
l)etted 1\('1'. There \\ rre no rieh girls in the 
school. The ehl"r {Jupils \H're mostly in train- 
ing to be gO\ f'fllf' ..s, and toiled too hard to 
find time for pett ing anyone. If \\ ealth en- 
gender laÛl1l. s, it id not unlindly to the culti- 
vation of tender-hc1rtcelne s. A rieh old maid 
not o\-el' piou", i" abvut the pleasantest amI 
most generous boul aliH'. 'Ti
 PO\ erty, griping 
galling gl inding }>O\ el t), that males spinsters 
har"h .md sour. 
Childr!'n ar(" oftrn apt to be pitiless. They 
bave not felt enough IJ<tÏn thcl.. ches to compa.d- 
sionate its enùUl",lIle n by others, and they arc fre- 
qucntly eagcr t(, inflict agony, of t he scope and 
purport \\ hereof they arc ignor.ll1t. Lily had seant 
merc) sho" n her. At fir
t her companions took 
to pinching her, pulling her hair, treading on her 
feet, and admini::.tering chiquenL\1ldes, or fillips 
"ith the thumb and fh er, on het' checks. She 
bore with these for a tUlle, but. [Lt last her temper 
and her English spirit 
ot the better of her. and 
she besto\\ cd so sounding a slap on the back of 
the bi
gest of her tormentors, that the rest 
retreated, lile a herd of frightened fawns, to a 
remote corner of the pla
 Jround, crying out that 
"la l)etite Anglaise" \\ as dangerous. }'rench 
children are proficient in the minute details of 
bodily torture, but they do not understand bacu- 
line arguments of the broader kind. French girls 
don't slap, :Frcnch bOJ s don't fight" ith one an- 
other, and .French children arc ne\ er beaten by 
their instructor" Je n Jacques Uousseau and 
the }'reneh Revolution defiuiti,"ely banished 
strip
s and blows from the educational curricu- 
lum of Gaul. 
So being somewhat war
 re"pecting 0\ crt aet<i 
of violence towards 1 he "petite A.nglaise," her 
schoolmates hunned her. She \\as left alone 
with her tasl.., and her Wfetchedne"s, and herself. 
TIut for a n tural !'oWl ChIP " of mind and 
entle- 
DC s of nature with which the poor ehild had 
b_en gIfted by He..\ rn, she mi...ht have grown 
up sullen, more, , a Id ",,:fish. There would hd\ C 
been a hundred e'"{l 9 for her learning to hate 
her speeif's in 
en ral, and seh'}ol-girls amI 
over- 
n J in partieu l 'lr. Dut it was mercifully 
decreed othe1"\\ i
.:, for Lily was made for 10\ e. 


:-'.le fl und, i_ ppel, that tht ,.. _ .rm
 \,1. In her 
lot \\ c -t \t mid not, Uu 'u 
h u' J ..ll..d pre- 
judice,IO\ h( r; but 
he \\
 \ ,t, tlm h her 
(1\\ 11 iun te u..ivity of. tl, fr 11 faUi" .;- iLtO the 
of III l' alld p iloU3 e drelJ1e of 10 iuó hl'rc;elf. 

,ill, sl.c found it n CL ....1."y to hav(' om thing 
to 10\ ('. There \\ ere no d(".,.C\ or Celts about the 
plae( to fi'{ hel" affl" t ions upon. lhbbits, 

4uirrcls, \\ hite mice, &ilk\\ 01 ms even-Loll the 
o.diI 
r,r do.m )tiC' mf'n I
crie of ehildr n-were 
prohibit .d in th..: })cll:!iun )Ielrc_
,')in. She \\..5 
tl.O old tt) mak(' friends \\ith spidcrs, \\ith 
the rapid liz.trd"', with the beetlf' of <;h eny 
annour. 
o 
parro\ J ever came into the play- 
ground. Small hilds arc rarC in !>dris. So, in 
dcfault of something tangible to 10\ e she elected 
to build up a world of her 0\\ 11, and to people it 
with creature
 of her own irn..ginat ion, and to 
d\\ ell among them, and 100e them \(.ry deady. 
lIer world \\ as totollly at "ar \\ ith Mcrc1tor's 
projeC'tiou. U was a \ cry puerile Utopia, thc 
most frÏ\ olous of .Formo
as, a highly Lah
 ish K ew 
AtLmtis-a silly nonsensical \\ orld, if )"OU like; 
but she belie\ ed firnIly in it, and her dtvotion to 
its inhabitants \\ as unbounded. If she \\ ere 
lJUni
hed, somebody in the Ide..Ll \r orId came to 
comfort her, and to 
how her a clue to work her 
\\ a} out of the labyrinth of a tangled task. 1f 
sl,e "ere unhappy, 
he \\as invited to fe
tÏ\'als and 
pic-nics in the Imagimry Laud. There she 
daneed; there she solng; there she went to tbe 
play; there she romped and skipped; and t hcre, 
1 am afraid, she often \VCllt to the \\ atrr-bide to 
dine on beautiful dishes of fish. But thcle \\as 
no noi
y company there; anù the :::.trange holughty 
lad) was 110t one of her company. On!) she and 
the tall gentleman sat at the taule, and after\\ ards 
went into the balcony to gaze upon the ship" 
anù the long line of the E:::.sex shore, till the bun 
went down, and it was darl, and the lamps 
began to glimmer. Silly Lily. 
In this great school she "as the only captive 
thus rigorous!)" confincd. Thc other girls went 
out on Wednesday and Suuday alternoons for 
long walks. On their return they told her super- 
ciliously about the EIJ 
ian :Fields and the Wood 
of Boulogue, about the Garden of Plants and the 
.Museum of the Louvre. At E,LSter they talhd 
of masked balls to which their brothers went, of 
debardeurs and Pierrots, of the mad revelry of 
the carni"al, of the fat ox promenading the 
Boulevards and llercules lculing him, while 
e1rriages full of gaiIJ"-attircd maskers followed 
the bedizened beast. These joys were not for 
Lily. She \US to be 1..cpt under, and in. 
Only one thing was wanting to complete her 
\\ retchedne"'I, and that came at l
t. Madame 
cldom s
ole to her alone. "\, hen she made her 
periodical tours of in
pection through the cIa... 
room J Lily incurred an augment .li sh e of re- 
proof and b1d marls at her hand'!; but sht> \\as 
srldolll summoned to the I re
enc..: of th(' .Mar- 
ca..sin. It happened, ho\\e\ er, one aftcmf)()D, in 
the fifth leal' of rf',:>idence, t I.". -h(' \\...., COld- 
mandcd to rcp:1ir to )lndom 's ""binet. 
I 
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The" cabinet" was a square comfortless apart- 
mcnt, not unlike a refrigerator in its chillyatmo- 
sphere and light WOOdCll fittings. The .:\lareassin 
was the ice in the refrigerator, and froze all 
who approacheù her. In the "cabinet" she 
collated the register of the young ladies' studies 
I and conducts, and made disparaging marginal 
notes thereon. At her tall desk in the "ca- 
binet" she drew up the alarming "memoirs," 
or half-yearly bills of the pupils. To the 
"cabinct," offenders of more than ordinary tur- 
pitude were doomed to repair, to undergo the 
anguish of prolonged and solemn reprimand. 
Finally, to the cold grey and white papered wall 
of this cabinet was affi 
ed an cnormous framed 
and glazcd pancarte of pasteboard, bearing, in 
elaborate French engrossing, and with many 
flourishes, in which the forms of. swans, eagles, 
and griffins preponderated, thc names of the 
pupils of the establishment who had distin- 
guished thcmselves from six months to six 
months by assiduity in study, or propriety of 
conduct. This placard was called the" Tableau 
d'Honneur." It was renewed at the commence- 
ment of every fresh half-
-ear; and a rumour ran 
through the Pension 
Iarcassin that 11. Lesti- 
boudoi
, the writing- master, received no less a 
sum than one hundred francs for executing it in 
ofnamental caligraphy. 
Lily stood, her hands meekly folded, her hcad 
decorously bent, her feet well set together- 
"position de reeueillement humble et attentive," 
as it was set forth in the codex of disciplinary 
etiquette observed in the pension-before her in- 
structrcss, She was mentally wondering of what 
misdeed she could have rendered herself guilty 
during the past week to merit a summons to the 
refrigerating cabinet. 
"Fille Floris, called Pauline," said the 
Iar- 
cassin, sternly, and no longer deigning to give 
Lily a titlc of courtesy, "you and I must have 
some conversation togcther. The affairs have 
bcen going on too long in a deregulated manner. 
They must be regulated now, in a manner defini- 
tive. Do you hear me, Fille Floris p" 
She spoke in French now, and Lily understood 
her \\ ell. The girl could speak the lively lan- 
guage fblently-so fluently, that she sometimes 
found herself thinking or addressing the people 
of the Imaginary Empire in French, and as often 
discovered her tongue tripping and stumbling 
w hen she essayed to sing some little English 
rhyme of old times. 
The l\Iarcassin slowly mùoeked one of the 
drawers in her tall bureau, and took forth two 
packets of neatly folded papers. One packet 
1\ as slim and sparse, the other dense and 
heavy. 
"Do you see this, Fille Floris P" she resumed, 
in a cold and bitter tone, pointing to the slim 
packet. "One, two, three, four, half-years' me- 
moirs, bills for your pension and education, and 
which have been duly paid by the persons who 
placed you here. And now observe." She un- 
tied the other packet, undoing with a \o-cngcful 
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wrench of her teeth an obstinate knot in the 
string whi.ch confined it. "One, two, three, 
fonr, fi ,-e, sIx-three) ears' memoirs-nearly three 
thousand francs for your pension and educa- 
tion; and not one centime of those three thou- 
sand francs have been paid. Do 
-ou hear 
me P" 
Lily heard, and turned white as her name. 
"Three )'ears, then," pursued the pitiless 
Marcassin, "you have been eating bread and 
drinking wine to which you have no rig-ht. Three 
years you have been living on my charity. Pale, 
impertinent, worthless, insubordinate" - poor 
Lil)- !-" you have always been; and I have been 
often obliged to tell ;}OU so; but not till this 
moment have I Ì1ûormed ) ou that you are a 
pauper and a beggar. Who are the robbers and 
felons who have left YOll here to impose on my 
credulity, and fattcn on the fruit of my inùustry ? 
Speak, little impostor." 
"Oh, madame, madame!" the girl urged, 
tearfully, "I'm not an impostor. It is not my 
fault. :Madame knows much more than I do of 
the persons who brought me here. I was such a 
little girl then. I have always done my bcst, 
and tried to learn, and to be good. Oh! don't 
reproach me with what I am innoccnt of; for r 
am quite, quite, alone." 
"Insolent!" retorted the 
rarcassin. "You 
will reason, will you? All! it is I who will 
bring J ou to reason. Tell me instantly the 
names of the swindlers \\"ho owe me three 
thousand francs." 
"Indecd I don't know, madame, How can I 
tell? }'rom the day I was brought here, I have 
never had a single letter, a single visitor, a single 
friend, except that dear )lademoiselle .Marygold, 
who is gone." 
"You dare to mention tllC name of that rebel- 
lious and ungrateful girl to me?" interrupted the 
schoolmistress, with a furious look. "AlIons! 
It is of a piece with your other impertinence." 
Lily could ouly sob and wring her hands in 
rcply. 
"The very clothes you have on your back 
have been paid for or renewed by me thesc two 
)ears }Jast. You are a burden, a pest, an incmll- 
brance to the schooL It is by fraud that you 
have learnt the piano, thc dance. You have 
robbed me of lessons in drawing and geography. 
Why do I not give 
-ou up to the police îor the 
es('roquerie of 
-our parents-if you h
n-e any 
parents-little miserable, who ought to have been 
put into the crèche of the Ellfants Trouvés P \ \ hy 
do I not send )-ou to the Dépôt of Mendicity? 
Tell me, little beggar brat!" 
In a bodily as well as a mental rage at last,. 
which was strange "\"lith this frigid woman, she 
rose and seized Lily by the shouillers and shook 
her. The terrified girl fled into a corner of 
the room, too much alarmed to shriek, but 
trembling and holding her hands before her 
f<lce. 
Mademoiselle 
'[arcass;n resumed her self- 
possession. She was a coldly logical lad:r, and 
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rc( "ni' d thc in 
p lieDeyof a pl. onal ( Jll- 
tlicl "ith a }J n
i(Jnnairc ,,11(, onb fault \, a-> 
th.\t hcr friend.. had ncglpC'lul to Ii.1) her half- 
\carh billq llL,)iùe shc I..ncw that dlC char I 
. hc brou.rht aðaiD
t the girl of bing "idk. 
im
 ..:rlin
nt, \\ orlhle I and ill
ub{\nlill' te, \\ ere 

rl)undlc J. Then' \\ lTC f(>\V girL in th chool 
1l.ore st udÏous than Lil), .md thcl L \\ 0.1
 not 
on" Letter conductcù. 
:Shc sat do\, n at hcr bureau again, replaccd the 
pad.ets in the dnm cr, and loclcd it. "A truce 
to the:.e ahsurditie q ," _he 
ald, ".Ko harlll h.1s 
bcen done )OU. l..et us hwe no more "himper- 
ing, or \\ c will .cc \\ hat effect t he atmosphere of 
thc wood-cclIar-h cave au bois-and two da
s' 
hread-and-watcr \\ ill have u }Jon 
'Ol\. Come for- 
"ard, and stand ill front of this burcau, and 
listen to me." 
IJilv camc forward as she \\as commanded. 

he h
"tily dripd her C)( Q, and stood before the 
)Iareassin, pale, but compo
cd. 
"}'coplc \\ ho cat bread must earn it," re- 
marked OlC seHoolmistrc3s. "Don't think I 
am going to keep 
.ou-pour "OS beaux) eux- 
for ) our 0\\ u S\\ ect sakc, If you continue to 
Ji\c here, )oU must work. Arc JOil ready to 
\\ 01'1. ?" 
" II 9, madame, as h:lrd as C\ cr ) on \\ ish 
n1C. " 
'" ,\"" e sllall sce. If I scnt you a\\ ay from here, 
Tour dc
tination would bc the Prcfedurc de 
i'ulic(> lou have no domicile, no paper3, no 
namc e\-cn that offers reasonable proof of idcntitr, 
aud I qucstion ,\ hethcr the consul of your nation 
would be at the trouble of rcclaiming ) ou. The 
\\ oman \\ ho brought ) ou herc- I \\Ï:,h I could 
catch sight of hcr, la \aurienne !-spol..e Engli::.h, 
but she was French. She told mc )ou had 
becn born in France, Thus, all the police could 
do for you \\ ould be to send ) ou to a housc of 
corrcction-a pcnitcntiary, undcrstand me well 
-\\ here ) ou \\ ould be confined tiU )'oU "ere 
twenty-onc 
ears of age, "herc 
ou would be 
1..('pt all da
, either l.neeling On t he cold stones 
singing psalms, or \\orking )our fingers to the 
honc \\ ith needlework, under the tutcla
e of thc 
good grey sisters who have little machines and 
leathern thongs to keep their correetionnaires in 
order." 
Lily's heart sank witI1in her. She had heard 
appalling 
torics of the se\"erities }Jr:tctised in thc 
)lai ons de Curreetion-stories which, in jnstice 
to tile good nuns "ho conduct tho-e e
tablish- 
ment- must be branded as apocr
phal. Could 
t hcy be \\ orse stories than Lil
 might tell of thc 
rrn..,ion )Iare---in ? 
" You lOa) rcmain 11Cre," continued the )lar- 
('

ill. "But on a dillercnt footing. You arc 
no lou!!f rap ionnaire, but a fille de clas
('. 
Iou" ill do \\ hat ) ou arc told, ami Jc'\rn \\ hat 
) ou arc permitted, and" ill nl.llc ) our<;elf as u .- 
ful as common gratituJe for b in
 fed, lodoed, aud 
cloth cd should renùer 
 ou. We \\ ill õ ay nothing 
of the arrear:! for 
 our board anu educ ion. If 
I cannot di:!co\ cr the swindlers 'vho ha\ C cLz_ncù 


m,.. Ollt of lì.y II nty) ou and I \\ :'1 h"\\" 
fdurc (" 11\C' lL 1n on the mdtt
r, l\)W 
l U 
Ilia) go." 


C \UEFULLY 'JOYED I
 TO":l'\ A
lJ 
CUUYfRl. 


IF any reader of this periodical should requir 
full and ,"aluable information regarùing the 
houses in thc various suburhs of London, their 
f-ize, rent, ad\ anlage" and disad\anta
es, annu"l 
amount of sewer's rate and l.1nd tax, 
oil, climate, 
quality of \'ratcr, and other particulars, Jet him 
address a letter, }>I)st-paid, to "Wanderer," 
under cover to the Cunductor, and he \\ ill ha\ p 
his heart's desirc. I am "W andcrer," if )" 111 
please, and I am ill a position to gi, e the in- 
formation namcd; for, ùuring thc l
t tl.n) ear, 
I have led a nomadic and peripatctic existence: 
now becoming the telMnt of a villa hf'rc, no\\ 
blossoming as the denizen of a mansion thel e, 
sipping the sweets of the assessed taxc
 and the 
parochial rates, and thcn flying on' \\ith nlY 
furniture in se\eral large ...ans to a distant 
neighbourhood. \\'ant of money, posse
:,ilJn of II 
funds, hatred of to" 11, detestation of the 
country, a cheerful misanthropy, and an un- 
pleasant grcgariousue:.s, all these have, one b.v I 
onc, acted upon me, and made mc their sla \ l-. II 
What I ha\ e learned by sad expcrience, I 
now purpose to teach: setting myself up as .\ 
pillar of example and" aruing to my dissatisfLd 
fellow -creat ures. 
Defore I married, I livcd in chambers ill. 
Piccadilly, kf'pt my horse, belonged to the 
Brummel Club, and \\ as looled upon as r.lt her a 
fine fellow; but \\ hen I married, my Unele Snape 
(from whom I obtained the supplies for my ex- 
penscs and who \\ as a confÌlmed woman-hat"r) 
at. once stopped my allo\\ anec, and I had n 
thing but my prolc:,
ional call1Îngs as an 01... 
Bailev barri
ter, and a hundred a ) l.ar, \\ hicl I 
had inherited. Under these circumstance I 
had. intended going into lodgings; but my",irc' 
famIly (I don't know cxactly "hat tlJat mean:!: 
she has no mother, and her father l1e'"er inter- 
fercs \\ ith hcr or her sisters: I think it mU:.t be 
her si:,ters "ho are the family, but \\e ahu) 
speak of "the family") "ere very 
entec1, amI 
1001.ed upon lodgings as low; so it "as gener,lll' 
understood that I must ta1.e a house, and that 
"the family" would help to furnish it. I n"ed 
not mcntion that therc "as a 
rcat discus
ion 
as to "here tbc house should be. The famih 
lived in S1. John's 'food, and \\ished us tò 
be near thcm; but the rents in that saint1v 
ueighboudlOod "ere beJ ond my means, and, 
after a great deal of searching aud hcart -aching- 
\Torry, aftcr in::.pecting a dozen" exact thin .," 
"ju
t \\ hat you \\anted," and" such trcasUl..
!" 
found for me by fliends, nor of \\ hich "ould 
do, I at last took a house in ll.. s's-buildin.... a , ill 
the :Ke\\-road. That 
reut thorou
hfart. ha:. 

:nee bl.en sub-divided, I thinl, but then it \\..
 
the Kc\\-road 
trctching from Padd' .got n to 
hlington, and our house \H\S about a mile f1"_.1\ 
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the Pal1dington end. It was "mall, but " 
wa.s the rent, i'\.t.ì pounds a 
 car, and it ".1 
qmte large enol1
h for my "ife and me aud our 
one servant. It had a little garden in front, 
behyeen it and the road, wit h å straight line of 
flagstones leading direct from the g3,te to t hc 
door-strps, and bits of flower-ht'(ls (in \\"hich no- 
thing ever grew) intersected by little gravel 
paths about a foot wide. This garden was a 
! ' source of great delight to my humorous friends. 
One of them could be scen carefully putting 
one foot before the other, in ordel' that he 
might not skp off the path, and, aftcr wander- 
ing in and out bet\.-een the little beds, would 
feign excessive fatigue on his arrival at the 
house, declaring he had bcen "lost in the 
shrubbcry;" another would su
gest that we 
should have a guide on the spot to show visitors 
the nearest \yay; while a third hoped we inteuded 
gi\"ing some out-door fêtes in the summer, as- 
suring us that the "band of the Life Guards 
woule! look splendid on that," pointing" to "a bit 
of turf about the size of a pocket-handkerchief. 
"'When the street door was opened wide back, it 
entirely absorbed the lIaIl, and ,'c could not get 
out of the dining-room door; but then we could, 
of course, always pass ont through the" study," 
a littlr room like a cistern, which just held my 
desk and onc chair. 
There was a vel'y small yard at the back, 
giving on to a set of stables ",hieh had their 
real entrance in the mews; but we were 
compelled to cover all our back windows" ith 
putty imitative of ground glass, on which we 
stuck cut-out paper designs of birds and flowers, 
as these looked directly on the rooms over the 
stables, inhabited by the coachman and his 
family; alld the sight of a stalwart man at the 
opposite window, shaving himself ill very dingy 

hÍl.t-sleeves within a few feet of your nose, was 
not considered genteel by The Family. We were 
rather stivy in the up-stairs rooms, owing to low 
ceilings, aud a diffidence we felt as to opening 
the windows, for the New Road is a dusty 
thoroughfare, and the immediate vicinity of a 
cab-stand, though handy on some occasions, lets 
one into rather a larger knowledgc of tIle stock 
of expletives with which the English language 
I abounds, than is good for refined ears. But \\ hen 
we knew that the coachman was out, we used 
to open the back ",indows and grow very en- 
thusiastic over <<the fresh air from Hampstead. 
and Highgate," which, nevertheless, ahmys 
seemed t.o me to ha\-e :J. somewhat stabley twang. 
One great point with Thc Family" as that there 
were no shops near us: that being an acme of 
vulgarity which, it appears, no "ell-regulated 
mind can put up with; to be sure, the row 
II immediatel.y opposite to us was bounded by a 
chemist's, but then, yon know, a chcmist can 
scarcely be eallcd a tradesman-at least The 
Family thou
ht so-and his coloured bottles 
'I were rat hCl' a relief to the eye than otherwise, 
givill
 one, at nidtt, a strange idea of being at 
sea in view of land. On the door next to 
the ehemi
t's, stood, when we first took 
possession of our house in Bass's-buildings, a 
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br..<-s plate "Ç. ith ")Iiddlel..i!" rortrait. 
ht ist " 
on it, aud bv it: side a littl. c"s
 contaiuÍI;rr 
miniatures o'f the olliccr, tht' ftudcnt in cap and 
gOWII, and the divillc in "hite ballds, \\ itlt the 
top of t.lle woodcn pulpit gro\\ iug out from 
ullder Ius arms, which are ('ommon to such 
rrofes
 )rs. It was a thoroughly harmless little 
art-studio, and arpareHtly did very little busi- 
nf'
S, no one e,'cr being seen to ellter its portal. 
13ut after a twelvemonth 1\11'. :Middlemiss 
died, and we heard through the electric chain 
of onr common butcher, that his son, a 
'youth of great spirit, was about to carryon 
the business. The butcher" as right. rrhe ncw 
proprietor was a yout h of great spirit, no half 
measures with him; be certainl.y did not fcar his 
fate too much, nor '" ere his deserts small 
(though in his lamented father's Lime his dinners 
\\ ere said to have been restrictf'd), for he set 
his fate upon one touch-of paint-to win or 
lose it all. He coloured the entirc house a 
bright vermilion, on which, from attic to base- 
ment, the following" sentenccs were displayed in 
deep black letters. "The Shop for Portraits! 
Stop, Examine, and J ud
e for Yourselves! ' Sit, 
Cousin Percy, sit, good Cousin Hotspur'- 
Shakespeare! Photog-raphy Defied! Your Like- 
neS3 in Oils in '1'en :Minutes! 'The Counterfeit 
Presentment'-Shakespeare. Charge low, Por- 
traits lasting! Art, not :Mechanical Labour!" 
Kit-cat port.raits of celebrated characters copied 
from photographs leered out of every window, 
while the drawing-room balcony was given up 
to Lord J olm Russell waving a parchment 
truncheon, and 
Ir. Sturgeon, the popular 
preacher, squinting at" his upheld forefinger. 
The Famil.y were out of town when this horriblc 
"ork was undertaken: whell they returned, they 
declared with one voice that "e could live in 
Bass's-buildings no longer, and must move at 
once. 
I was not sorry, though I liked the little 
house "ell enough, but we had been confined 
there, in more senses than one, and wanted 
more room for our family, now increased by a 
baby and a nurse. The nurse was a low-spirited 
young person afHicted with what she called" tllf' 
creeps," under the influence of which she used 
to rock to and fro, and moan dismally and slap 
the baby on the back; and it ,yas thought that 
chauge of scene might do her good. I was 
glad, too, for another reason. I had recently 
obtained occasional employment on a daily 
journal, which detained me until late at night 
at the newspaper office, and 1 had frequently to 
attend night consultations at the chambers of 
leading barristers, to \\ hom I was to act as 
junior, Bass's-buildillgs were a horrible distance 
t\'0111 the newspaper office and the chambers; 
and walking home at night had several times 
l.noeked me up, So my ",ife submitted to The 
Familv, a proposition that I must remove to 
some l;101'e convenient position; and Thc Famil.\', 
after a struggle (based, I am inclined to think, 
on thc reflection that lJUlrh at my expense woulll 
not he so practicable), consentcd. 
The neighbourhood of Russell-square ,,-as that 
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1:1 ,1 an 1 in i br n ') IIl
C (' .nt 
rl 
red. '1 I., re - t Lon"". 'If th r ,iug 
!{ 'Ill - .; n ,...10 1.n IV tl VI. d rc .t.. 
Dole Jln i 'r"if" t, '" r t I ht at tt 
I :
ht (,f "'1m' .:r faJI at four 0 ....k:, dIll: in 
"lilt 'r I .Ih I 5 in f Ll hel\[ abollt nOtm, 
"Iu re th . ll(, , U 1\ in airt and dm illF 
in lu...'. of I lint on 'Lh 'ir winL )w-itlll . and in 
fuh I of tilth on th. ir "inJ m s, starr to n- 
fmntill. each ot her ill twin-li...e Sill,ilill'.I(, 
V(' nru;n - slrc' t, lit em - stft t. \\ alchrreu- 
:!cluare, Great Dettillgrn-strc t, ':lch c
actly 
rl IIIbl If!' thr oLher, ,till qually dreuy. equally 
) fl( Ù. equalh hc,ut-blca\..illg. equally gent( el. 
E.., u th(' t,unily couid 110t d
IIY the gøntilit
, 
but \\ crf' good ellou
h to remember having' 
';3ited a jUllge in Cullo
en-tl rracf'. alld lnvin
 
b '''n at tl.e routo. of L..1ùv FI.ICl, "ife of Sfr 

 Irlt :_3 }' ._d;:, Darl.Uet. Íle d of the College 
of j)hy ician
, and llody-pre 'r\ cr in OrJinarv 
to the great Georgius of sdinted memory. All 
the di
tlict
 just named "cre a liUle abo\e my 
mcans, but eH_ntually 1 settled down into a 
hou::.e in Great Vm\dy-stred, a row of _ mall 
but very eligible tenrmellts I n the DO\vdy 
e
t-j !\one of your cOll1mon thoroughfares, 
to be rattiI'd tluough by vulgar cabs and earth- 
,
.:i
illg PicUord's ,aIlS. but a self-included 
pr"ll crt) with a g.ltc at each euù and a lod
e 
,.. ith u porter in a 
old Ine d bat and the Doway 
arms on the buttòn
 of his mulberry-coloured 
c...at, to prevcnt .wy Olle, except with a mi
sion 
to one of the bou
. from iutruding on the C'I.- 
elusÍ\ territory. 'fhe rcnt was se.. cuty pounù
 
a year. "on II. repairing le:lse" (which means an 
annual outlay of from five-and-twenty to thirty 
to hep thc bricls aud 11l0rtar and timbers to- 
gethcr), and the accommodation consistcd of a 
uarrow dining-room painted salmon colour, and 
a little back room looling out upon a square 
Ll.lck enclosure in which grew fearful fungi; two 
big dra\'\ ing-rooms, the carpeting of which 
nearly 
\\i\llo,..ed a quarter's income; 1\"0 gooù 
beùrooms, and three attics. 1 never "ent into 
the bascmcnt save "hcn I ,i
ite.I the cellar. 
which was a mouldy vault under tbc strcet pavc- 
mcut only accessible tbrou
h the area, and con- 
sequeutly rendering anyone going- to it liable to 
the insults of rude boys, "ho \voulù grin throu!!b 
thc area-railings, :lnd s'\y, c. Give us ß drop. 
guv'norj" or. ,- 
Iiud you don't drop thc bottle. 
old 'uu j" nnd other ribald remarI...s-but I 
bdieve the l..itchcn was pronoun(' -ù by thc 
Sl.r\ants to bc "stuffy." and the \\hole place 
" ill c uWI.uicnt," there being no lar
er, pantry. 
nor the usual domc
tic an'<lngement"l. I \..UO\\, 
too. that we werc suppo..cd to breed and pre- 
serve a \ cry mngnifieent specimen of the black- 
heetle. iu
ecb which migrateù to diLrercnt parts 
of the house in droves. and which, to the num- 
ber of fivc-'md-hcllty being met slowly ascend- 
in
 the dra,.. ing-room btair", caused my wife to 
s\f'(,on,and me to invest money in a hed"ehorr: an 
animal th,\t tool up his aboclf" in the 
oal-
ellar 
('11 the top of the coals, aud, rt-.irin
 thither e'\rly 
on . I.lorning aftcr 1\ surft it of b Ie I, "., I sup- 
r .:d to hawl. bl.:n inad.. crteutly "laia" in thc 


tir 1.1 .1. ,. :.. in lLi _
( f(.,r II. lunap of \\__ 
tud. 
I dtn 't th'nk tIll re wer( many advan s in 
tl Gn Dowd)-str et hous' (thou h 1 " 3 
ve hapnv t!aC'rr. and had an inllnUJ
 al unt 
11 fUll and pi 
url) b yond tbe p OXilh .'1 to 
m,v \\ ork, aud the c qut'nt bavin
 in c' b "HI 
and f i' i1!uc. }
ut I Jo rccolk t the dr.t\\ l , j 
dllli althcu!."h Dix years have ehp d binc' L n- 
p
-' .:J t II{ m, tl 'y are con
.'antly ri in'r ill LIY 
11m-d. I r ffirhl 
er our being unahle t, er to 
QPf"n any, .udow without fin illlm l:..te Í1.. __ úf 
.. hlucl : '. tr:turatc 'loot of the most J)euelratil't;; 
kind, \\ hieh at ouce made piebc1ld all the nnll- 
macao.
ar
. toilel-('( ver
, ct)untuf.l.ne"l, tm, eL. 
aud other lin n; I r mel.lber our being' unable to 
g('t any sl Pp after fi..'e A.M., when, at the 
buiUer's ,\ hich abutted on our black en 1 Jsure, 
a tremenùous bell clang-ed, summoning the 
workmen to labour. and from which time eJu re 
....as such a noise of sawing. and hdl1lmLrin
, 
and planin
, and filing, and tool 
rind: go, 
and bellows bIO\\ ing-. inter,>pel 
d with stranroe 
bello" in
s in thc (. 'U ic tougue from one In h 
;abourer to a.n')ther, and mingled \..ith objur -'- 
tions iu pure Sclv'n from irate 0\ ers co., that 
one might as well have attem r ted a quid n..p 
in tbe ueio;hbourhood of Babe whcn thc to" er 
W.J.S in coùr 
e of erection. I rel.lembu, on the 
fin.t occa<:i...n of our slceping there. a hortiblc 
Jcll ec. .)ing through the bouse, and being di
. 
covercd to proceed flom the uurs afort: mrd, 
who had, at the time of hcr shri \...in_. aLuut 
six A.M:. heard "ghostc!i a burstin' in 'tiJruu!!b 
the wall
" \Ve calmed hcr perturueù 
p. t, 
finding no traces of any such inroad
, but 
\'-ere aroused m a similar manner the u""xt 
mornin
. and then dib.novered that the rusLing 
in of tùe New Uiver 
upply, obe-licnt to the 
turncoek's key, ,,,as the source of the young 
person's fright. I remember the hot 5UI...ner 
ðunday aflernoons, whcn the pa..ement "ould 
be red-hot, and the dust. and bIts of strdw. and 

craps of paper would blo\V fitfully about \\ ith 
every little Vuff of air. amI the always dllil 
hous s would look infinitely duller "ith th ir 
bl;nds down, and no 
ound \'\ould fall upon the 
ear save the distaut hum of thc cabs in lIo' orn, 
or the footfall of somc youn
 per
on in scrvice 

oi1Jg to afternoon church--.Jr to wh..t ,,:1 , in 
her mìnd. it" equiv,\lent-in all the glory of open- 
workt-d I)toc\..iu
s. 10\V shor'l, and a pra..er-book 
S\\ addled in a "hite cotton poclet-h,md\..erchief. 
I have sat at my wiudow on 5cores of such 

undays. C) eing thc no e of Lazarus over the 
ù'\Huf VeneLÏall blin":s oppflsitc, or the gorgeous 
waistcoat of Eh...LSon, a little hi
her up (for the 
tribes are great ill the neig-hbourhood). I 
havc 
tared up\\ard to catch a glimp e of the 
scrap of blue unclouded slv. visible abme the 
houscs j and thcn 1 have thought of lti 11lnond 
Hill j of snowy tablt.cloths, aud cool Mo"elae-cup, 
and $almon cut lets, in a room 0\ erhan
ill'" tl e 
river at thc Orln v ArlJì
, at )laiùenhead j of 
that sea breeze \\ Inch pa the little hotel at 
.Freshnater .Bay, in ",ilù hurry t') male pi:!! 1\
r 
the nei3hbouring. dm,llS; of sùaded \, alk
, and 
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cool.rctreats, and lime avenuE'S, and o,erhung- 
bat.hmg-places, aud an other things delicious at 
that season; ulLtil I have ncarly gone mad \\ ith 
hatred of Great Do" dy-street, and fancied m)- 
self pretty able to com prebend t.he feelings of the 
Polar bears in their dull retrogressive promenade 
.1 in the Z')ological Gardens. That none of om 
I friends had ever heard of Great Dowdy-street; 
that no cabman could be instructed as to its 
exact whereabout, naming- it gcnerally as 
" somewhere near the Fondlin';" that migration 
to a friend's house iu a habitable rcgiou to 
dinner occasioned an enormous expense in cab 
fare; that all the tradesmen with" hom we had 
pre,ioH
ly dealt declined our custom, "as they 
never sent that way;" that we fonnd 'l'ottenham- 
' I court-road a line of demarcation, behind which 
we left light, and sunshine, and humanity-on 
our side of which we tumbled into darkness 
and savagery; that we were in the midst of a 
I Hansom cab co]ony, clattering home at all 
hours of the niRht; and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of all the organ men, who gave us 
, their finaÌ grind just before midnight; all these 
I I were minor but irritating annoyances. At length, 
I' after six years' experience of this life, "e IleaI'd 
that Uncle Snape was dead and had left me 
some money, and we immediately determined on 
quittillg Great Dowdy-street. 
" Oh! my life in EÇ("ypt!" sighs Cleopatra, in 
I the Dream of Fair .Women, remembering the 
ùaUiance and the wit, the Libyan banquets, and 
I all the delights of that brief but glorious sea- 
son, " Oh! my life in Agatha Villa, Old 
Brompton!" say I, which was quite as brief, 
and almost as glorious. 'Ye entered upon 
Agatha Villa immediately on quitting Great 
I Dowdy-street, and revelled in the contrast. 
Such an elegant house, such a dining-room in 
red flock paper and black oak furniture, such a 
drawing-room in satin paJ?er and chintz, open- 
ing with large French wmdows upon a little 
lawn, such a study for me, such a spare bed- 
room for a bachelor friend from Saturday till 

\Ionday! It was at Agatha Villa that we com- 
menced our delightful little Sunday dinners- 
",. hich indeed finished in the same place. It 
, I was at Agatha Villa wc first discovered how fond 
people were of us, what a popular writer I was, 
how my oratorical displays at the Old Bailey 
were making a sensation. People liked coming 
, I to see us at Agat.ha Villa: not for t.he mere sake 
of 'what they got, of course, but because they 
were sure of meeting "such charming people" 
at our house: money was all very well, they 
would remark, but no money could bring toge- 
ther such a host of genius as \\ as always to be 
seen at Agatha Villa. The host of genius (Pm 
not speaking of myself) was expensive to enter- 
tain; it stopped late, it -dined heavily, it smoked 
on the lawn, and remained sipping cold drinl.s 
until past midnight. Its admirers remained too: 
sometimes some of the host of genius borrowed 
money and didu't I'durn it; the host of genius 
was always either painting a picture which I 
", as expected to buy, or giving a concert which 
we were expected to patroui::.c, or Laving a 
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"ben" for which we had to tal.e stalls. From 
one of the admirers of the host of genius, I 
bonght a pair of horses; they wcre not good 
horses; from anothel'I purchased a phaeton, it 
lvas a bad one! I confess I did not like the 
manner Í1
 which some of the host of genius 
used to dunb up thc waHs and l.i
s thcir hands 

o ]\
iss Crump's young ladies who were walk- 
mg III the next garden, and I owned to Miss 
Crump that it was too strOllO' retaliation e"en 
for the pianoforte practice at 50 A.J\L ; they could 
not tak.e any libcrties with my neighbour 011 the 
other sIde, for he was Dr. Winks, the celebrated 
mad-doctor, and "e were always in a state of 
mental terror lest some of his patients should 
get loose and come o,er the wall at us. How- 
ever, t
e life at Agatha Villa, though merry, 
was brIef. Through my own exertIons, and 
those of the host of genius, I ran throuO'h a 
couple of thousand pounds in two years, 0 and 
then the Cotopaxi Grand Imperiall\1ininO' Com- 
pany, in whicll I had invested thc rest of Uncle 
Snape's money, went to smash, and I had to 
p.ve up Agatha Villa. 
The thought of having to return to London 
and its dreariness, in the summer whieh had just 
set in, was the bitterest morsel of that tart of 
humility which we were about to partake of; 
and J ou may judge, therefore, with what delight 
I received an offer of a country-house, rent free, 
for a year. "It's a capital old house, any way," 
said old Cutler, its owner, "a capital house, 
near town, and yet thoroughly in the country. 
I'm going" to take my gal ahroad for a year to 
see .the Continent, and you're not only welcome 
to hve at 1\T oHops, but I shall be obliged to you 
for keeping the place aired." Now, W ollops 
was a house, if you like! An old red-brick 
Queen Anne mansion, with little deep mullioned 
diamond-paned windows, with quaint old arnlOur 
in the hall, and a portrait of Brabazon de ",y 01- 
lop, temp. Charles the Second, O\'er the chil1111ev- 
piece; there were long passages, and tapestry- 
hung rooms, and oak corridors) and secret doors, 
and a wine-cellar so like a suhterraneous dungeon, 
that my heart sunk within me every time I en- 
tered it; there were likewise numerous beJ- 
rooms with tremendous bedsteads all plumcs 
and hangings; and a stone kitchen like that one 
in the Tower of London "Which 1\11-. Cruikshank 
drew. 'l'he house stood in the middle of splendid 
grounds, there was a carriage-dri,'e up to it, 
its drawing alld dining room windows looked 
out UPOll a beautiful lawn dotted here aud I. here 
with brilliant beds of verbena and scarlet 
geranium; and there was a lake, and a kitchen 
garden, and an orchard, all kept up at Mr. 
Cutler's expense; and everything was so noble 
and so grand, that a frÌf'nd, who knew the reason 
of our quitting Agatha Villa, remarked, on seeing 
W oHops, thai one more attempt at retrenchment 
would take us into Buckingham Palace. .From 
our windo\\s we looked away over green field8, 
to Harrow on the one side, to Highgate on thc 
other, and it was worth something when coming 
From brawling courts 
And dustJ purlieus of the law, 
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to f(._l your feet on the turf. '\\ itlt the swr 4- 
fre..h air blowing round you, and. that 1ft 
silence. bro1..en only hy the pipe of bird or hum 
of insect which i:::l thL grf'. t of ,Ill rural 
charms t
 an o\erwl,rk d L .nc\onnr, \\r ollop" 
w.\s toù f,lr for the host of gmius, :
 they 
could not havc 
ot back at nig-ht, so we only 
had our 0\\ n fnends and 'fhp Familv. I am 
hapllY to ay that the crofluet parties at \\ ollop 
were Ol(' cause of marrymg' off my wife's t\vo 
vounO'er si",terw: one to a revi..ing b..lTrister. and 
the 
hcr to a county court juclge: while the 
cider airls, who had been yery uncivil ahuut 
\\ hat aley called the U goings on n nt Agatha 
Villa, were so dclightc1I with W ollops that thcy 
for
avc u off h"\ll
, and each came' and stayed a 
month. All this was during thl" summer "cather; 
the autumn of t hat year was as good as summer, 
\\arm, cl ar, and sunny. and \\ e were thoroughly 
happy. But. one faLll morning in the middle of 
Xo\ell1her '\\e got up and found winter had ar- 
rived; the wind roarpd through the old bou..e, and 
m..Janed and shrieked in the long corridors; the 
rain d
hed against the badly fitting romantic 
windows, and lodgeù in large pools on their 
inner sills; the water-pipe along the house 
"a<; choked. overflowed, soaled through the old 
red brick, which was just like spon
e, and, 
coming through the drawing-room wall, spoilt 
IOY proof copy of L'mdseer's Titania. The hig 
bare tre . outside, rattled and clashed their huge 
arms, the gardeners removed et'erJthing from 
tbe bds, the turf grew into rank grass. and the 
.,torms from Harrow to lIighgate were awful in 
their inten
ity. Inside the hom.e, the fires would 
not light for some time, and then the chimnej s 
smoked awfully, and the bi
 grates consumed 
..cutl les of coals and hugc lo
s of wood without 
givlllg' out the smallest beat. The big hall 
" as like a well; after dark the children 
were afraid to go about the passages; and the 
servants came in a body and resigncd, on account 
of the damp of the stone l.itchell. Gradually 
the d'lInp penetrated everywbere ; lucifers would 
not stri\..e, a furry 
rowtb came upon the 
looking-gla
d, the leather chairs all stuek to us 
\\ hen we attempted to ri,e. 
ly wife wanted 
us to lcave Wollops, but I was lirm-for two 
nights afterwards; then the rats, disturbed by 
the rains from their u.,ual holes, rushed into our 
bedroom and danced wildly over us. The next 
morning at si't .A..Y. I despatched thc gardencr 
to town. to bring out three cabs, and removed 
my family in those nhicles to lodgings in 
Cockspur-strcct, where I am at present. 


TIlE DLOSSO)IIXG TDIE. 
TilE \ iolet!!, in bunche'\ of purple, 
Bloom sweet on the bosom of Spring; 
The tbru
hcs, up high on tf} brches, 
Uf bummer, of :>ummer-time sing. 
The primros_8 Ii.,ht the green !!hudo\\'S 
Of lir wood
, odorous, dim; 
And deep in the darke,t of conrts 
The ni.;htingale chanteth his hymn. 
That's at du..k; but I sll Ik (If the n\IJrning, 
1\ hen sunbeams glance into the \\ood, 


Ancllay in Ion,,: p ..... ", ":,,lden, 
I ik p'1ths ("r thp pirit, IJf n,l 
The thru L af( IIn
inc; in. ,ru 
The blackLJinl uutwlu"tles them ...11; 
L"p thel . on the a."P"1I he c,lfols- 
The aspen. 0 light and 80 tall. 
The qf}uirrels "port up in the beeches, 
fhe bees on the furze-blo om I cp. 
The lark o'er the gre"n ("Jrn and rlo. 
The ricks .1011 th(l ell)- . huddled Fh( 
Soar:!, soar", and in ( a..y 8in
in!!. 
Hears UP" a...l hi.. pnyer unto IIc.l\-en : 
He's tho pri st of the blue upper region. 
Xor rests he a day in the seven. 
'Tis a time full of hope and of promi"c, 
This youth of the blossoming- ) I n, 
.All is pleasure on earth and in ether, 

o clouding of sorrow nor fear. 
There i
 10\"e singin
 lowl from tile bra u1 
There is lo\-e in each \\ averin
 flower, 
Yes, lo\'e in each blat1e of the barley, 
Th:1t ste:!.ls to the light every hour. 


SIIAKESPE.\ RE-)L\D. 


I fEEL now, at tbis cool and collected moment, 
that for a wbole week I have been goin
 about 
with straws in my hair-a raving maniac. llcre 
are the stra\vs IviD
 before me in a tangled 
wisp: a pewter mrd:tl, with an effi!;y in profile of 
the Immortal Harù on one side, and a front ele- 
vation view of his birthplace on t he other; item, 
a triple badge in Coventry ribbon with tbe 
TIard's line am nts in floss silk, and woven reprL- 


ntations of natal spot, and church containing 
dust; item, button "ith r< sy-cheeked miniature 
of the Barll in enamel; item, blup scarf "ith 
full length Bard in an impossible but Íl.1ditional 
attitude, pointedly calling attention to a scroll 
inscribed with a passage from his 0\\ n works. of 
which, I am led to iufer, he "as particularly 
proud. 
No\\. considering that for six days I have 
been rushinlJ' about in a frantic stare of ex- 
citement with all these 
traws in my hair, I 
take it as highly generous on the P:l.ft of my 
relatives that they ha\"f abstained from procur- 
in!: the certificate of two qualified medic.II prac- 
t itioners, and locking me up in Bedlam. 'When 
the mania seized upon me, I resolved to do two 
thin
s which the Uard himself, in his profound 
philosophy, never could have dreamt of. I re- 
solved to assist at the vl.mting of a tree in 
I
ondoD, and to be present at a display of fire- 
\\Or1..s in Stratford-upon-Avon. on one and U.Ie 
same day. I carried my rc JIve into e
ecution. 
I was on Primrose-hill at three o'clock, and I 
was on the brid
e at Stratford-upon-Avon at 
nine. But I bad entered upon my mad career 
before this. 

\t the witching hour of the preyious ni hll, 
\\ hen the h t stmke of h eh e ushercd ill the 
nahl d.IY, I betook my: ,If to a famous h"lstehie 
tl. Stlp in the B:lrd's hOllour. in the exclu"ire 
company of the living illustrators of his works. 
I will not attempt to conce,1l that I "as dr
.\n 
thither, not altogether by reference for th- 
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Bard, but, in some degree, by the expectation 
that certain of his illu
trators would probably 
app..:ar in the full e\'pning costume of nlvet 
tunics and russet boots" ith spurs. It was whis- 
percd that, on the tran$pontine shore, russet 
boots and spurs wcre cOll
idered the correct thing 
on such high festive oeca
ions. Let me silence 
"hispering malice, and give the transpontille 
illustrators their due. If t here were any there 
morc spotless as to shirt fronts, more resplen- 
dent as to the polish of their patcnt leather 
boots, more completely en règle as to the 
dimensions of their ,,'hite cravats, more fashion- 
able a
 to the cut of their black dre:::s-coats and 
pantaloons, more snowy as to the hue of their 
cambric handkerchiefs, than others, they were 
thc illustrators from over the water. I will 
even go so far as to say that, as regards the oili- 
ness of their hair, and the number of plaits on 
their shirt-fronts, they put the illustrators of 
the West End to shame and confusion. 'Yhen 
I found !nyself in their midst crushing up the 
broad stall'S of t.he hostel, all classes and degrees 
mingling on equal terms of brotherhood in 
honour of the great High Priest of their art, it 
OCCUlTf'd to me that I \'as not doing such a very 
mad thing after all. Up they went, a strangely 
amalgamated crowd of leading tragedians and 
comedians, rubbing shoulders and exchanging 
friendly greetings with general utility, and 
supernumeraries, and pantomimists, and promp- 
ters, and call-bo) s, and c, en door-keepers. Ah, 
surely he was a Great :Magician, whose name, 
after three cenb . ies, could work such a charm. 
It was good for The heart to see such community 
of feeling, and curious to mark how unaccus- 
totned they aU were to the use of tickets of 
admission. 1\ one of them had thcir tickets 
ready, and "hen they were demanded by the 
man at the top of the stairs, the illustrators 
seemed to regard it as quite a joke that the!! 
should be asked for tickets, as if thev \\ ere the 
public. 'Yhen they \\ ere all seated,
 the great 
hall was, as an illustrator in the eccentric line 
observed, "gorged \\ ith talent," "hich evoked 
from another the remark that it would be a fine 
thing for the country actors, long-ing for London, 
if the floor were to gi\ e" ay and entomb the lot. 
Happily, howe\'er, no such combination of good 
and bad luck occurred; though the enthusiasm 
at times was well calculated to in
pire fears for 
the security of the roof. The unveiling of the 
statue of the Bard at t he beginning of The feast, 
acted like a spark of fire upon a heap of gun- 
powder, The illustrators sprang to their feet 
and went off in one tremendous banq- of applause. 
Yet there could scarcely have tJeen twenty 
persons ill that room ",ho had much to be thank- 
ful to thc l)ard for. }'or four or fire \\ hom he 
had bl
ssed ,,-ith l\Iacbet h, there" ere a hundred 
whom he had condemned to the carrying of 
banners. I had the pleasure of sitting beside a 
banner-bearer, one who had nailed his colours to 
the flagstaff in early life, and was resulved to 
stand by them to the last, and he was as en- 
t hu
iastic as - na", more enthusia
tic 1 han 
:Macbeth, who, I 
uil bound to 
ay, devoted him- 
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plf \'ery closely to his supper, and took it 
cooIl \'". 
Tli'e name of Shakespeare, mentirHl flf the 
Player's Art, the Stage, "ere all so many parks 
of fire falling upon gunpowder which 111 \cr 
burned out, but always renewed itself from its 
o,,"n ashes and smoke to go off again and again 
with an explû:>Ïon which shook the walls, and 
('auscd 1 heir Roval Hig-lmes'5es the Dukes of 
Kent and Sussex "to tremble in their gilt. frames. 
So much enthusiasm and so much unity of feel- 
ing "ere probably never \Vitnessed
 in any 
similar ga1hering. Nothing but Shakesrearp's 
wand could ha,e ruled such an ocean, ordinarily 
agitated by bO many diverse currents and dis- 
turbed by so many opposing winds. All 
jeal
usies and disappointments were laid aside 
for the time, and one feeling animated and cou- 
trolled the vast assembl.y. Notwithstanding a 
littlenoi
y disafrreement-not about Shakespeare 
-which took place between t\\O perfervid 
youths at the end of the room, this gathering of 
actors in honouf of the great master of the 
dramatic art was, in its broad and general aspect, 
a most impressive spectacle. I, who had come 
with a strong predisposition to be amused, 
rather than impressed, '\as fain to confess this 
much, I could not think of any other cla
s that 
would have been 
o unanimous and so hearty in 
an act of homage to a chief. And so, when 
they had lingered to the last, loth to tear them- 
selves 3\\ ay from a scene of such rare enjoy- 
ment, in the bright sun:.hine on the moruillg 
of Shakespeare'" three hundredth birthday, the 
players streamed out into the street, "hile 
citizens, ::makened possibly from dreams of last 
night's play, peered at them from the corners of 
blinds, and utterly failed to recognise Falstaff 
in the respectable cleanly gentleman gaily jump- 
ing into a Hansom cab; or Bardolph in the 
smart YOUll
 man with the embroidered shirt- 
front; Of king Henry the Fourth in the tall 
gentlemall in the black surtout, borrowing a light 
for his cigar from Francis, the drawer, ill all the 
magn.ific
nce of a white hat resplendent in the 
monllll!
 sun. 
Surel) I am mad now, for I go away in a 
four - wheeled cab in company with Hamlet 
Prince of Denmark, and Horatio his friend, 
and the :First Gravedigger, who has onl.v one 
waistcoat on, and that bound with gold braid, 
and the Ghost of Hamlet's father oubide on the 
box, scenting the morning air with a briar-root 
pipe, away tc north-western regions, where early 
shop - keeping birds are taking do\\'n their 
shutters, and preparing to catch the first human 
,,"orm that appears above ground-away in the 
fresh morning air, until we begin to persuade 
ourselves th:11 \\ e are not tired, and that there 
is no nccessity to go to bed. 
'Ve do not go to bcd, but joyfully accept 
an imitation to breakfast with First Grave- 
digger, whose pres
ing hos.pital
ty at that 
awku-ard hour in the mormng 15 an asto- 
nishment to us all, until he informs us that 
t he partner of his bosom is out of to\\ n ; 
which fully accounted, I will not sa) for the 
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mill in the cocC)a-nut, hu for tL COFt:L with 
hI ling IIlIll, aL C)mp.mi d by hot roll anJ a 
cold capnn-I will no flV fo\\l in Lilis Cull- 
1\1 . . on-v. ith 
 hi,.h \\ e "ere pre:,,"ntl: I' I I' ,I. ,I. 
I'u- 
d St;\ enl hour::; in u r/liruhu .. 1 III pt. · ') 
bcli\llyalld\\idelL\\:11 , and just i\ing It up 
:I'ld :n\..iJl'
 into t I ,11"1 of 
I 01 phe II
 and all 
e 'J"ehair, \\ hen the Gl.. of H "nit t's 1<. ther, 
who is u
"d to late hm a, cri( out," .Mf're 
SI....l...sppare I' Rud \\. all. t.\1 t to our f et, ,lIIÙ 
find. ou c\ nsulting the di_' in our pokt: I, 
th Lt it ic; tilllr tl., hi,' lJ: to the 0.11... 
o a\\ IIY 
\\e go through the gJ.te, and pa t a clu... ('r (;r 
gf'uted villaJ, to the hasc of tht' mountain, 
"herc..on a nnmber of fl
 in
 mercl.hlllts anù })('- 
rambulatiug- speculators Il<l\ f' sei .d the oc asion 
to revi\c the glories of Chalk .Farm fair. Oi 
"Polloi in great fore, \ ox. populi very loud, 
11ar:.hlyand hoar5cJy ill\'ltin
 u to eat oran
 s 
-though that "as not particulad,V elljoin .ù if \\e 
only bought them-to drink sherLet, to h.1\e a 
shie at a cocoa-nut three stid..s a penn
, to trt at 
our
clv{) to an elcctric shock, to try our\\chht, 
to buy gingerbread-nuts. SOllie confusion of 
ide",s apparent with rt pect to the oeca!<ioll. 
ShakLspcare a good deal mi
ed up with Gdri- 
bauldy. noys, e\idently unahle to !;rapple \\ith 
the subject 111 hand, give vent to their gencral 
fcelings in the cxcldmation, "\\ hoop, :5 II ale- 
spearc!" wllich may, or may not, h.1ve been in- 
tended to be complullelltary. 1 perceive th.1t the 
bce has been already planted, but there is no 
gl'eat sensation in its immediatr nci ,hbourhood. 
rfhe flying merchants and the perambulating 

peculatol"s cannot complain that tile B...rd i:. 
c"ercising any buperior attraction. He isn't,. 
l'opulace cannot be induced to P3Y a shilling for 
admission to the enclosure round thc tree. If 
there is anything t h'lt is considered not for an 
age, but for all time, it is the g-amc of three 
sticks a penny. Somc slight senwtion, Lut not 
much, \\ hcn )Ir. Phelps is brought along, a Indn 
ou eaeh side of him holding him fast hy the 
arms. It occurs to me that Mr. Phelps is in 
CUbtuÙY, and that the hlo men are policcmru ill 
plain clothcs-\ cry plain clot hcs, I may remark 
-taking him off to tlle station. [follow, in- 
tending' to offer I11Jscif as bail, and try to catch 
the trngedian's mournful eye, but he is c\ idently 
ashamed of himself, and does not \\ i!>h to be re- 
cognised ; so 1 spare his fcclinf:'5, and remain to 
r..:view thc procession, \\hieh consists of 
ix 
men and a boy, t he last carr) ing a bro\\ n 
paper parcel, -nhieh a )outh of au inquilin
 
mind, \\ ho turns himself upbide do\\ n to re,ld 
the inscription on tlle CO\ cr, informs mc COli- 
tains the" hode." 
I follo\\cd )[r. Phrlps with my cJes until I 
saw him dra
gcd into the station-house and con- 
fronted \\ ith the in
pector, \\ ho immediately 
tool... do\\ n the clMr
e, the t\\O oJìccrs in plain 
cIothe
 e\ ident ly r e\. eratinf! t hat the tragedian 
had m,<;aultcd them 111 the C\.f'Cutl m of their 
dut,\, and hud been \ery obstrúpolous and 
\ O1knt. "hat they did \\ ith him af cr t.h,lt I 
C LUnot "ay, and Ie.. a,)p.1rent ly Lar
d to l.. 1\. ; 
for, after the }>1"O1. .Cil pa.s:K:d, the popwace 
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rl umed th lit ill
 of Huc L rl f'r (.k d 
nu t!!, nnù \\ t .!Iu d it. elf, and t IUI. n t ri 111 , 
and g'rneral1.v di II' r
ed it .If OV4 r th
 hill 0 it 
If. . ..,h
 of t'JL O.l
 and out (If It 'lrin
 ùf tue 
Où In t!'e (' JUlfort lhle b. 
jt'f tl..1t I hdd seen 
all and don" lilY dill), I now lUluC'd lilY. J 
homeward, hut h 1(1 not prL (".d t 'r wh n 1 
h Ird tllP str..!Ìn' of m..rtidl mu..i{ and prf ntly 
rl1me U J .JII .J. 
 IrlU army of :Forc m
rcl.in1 
on to th
 tiel I, lik.e tLv Pili ians Lt \ r aterl , 
I' little I.Lt.e in the day. I uucl r ",nd tLt at II 
this moment )Ir. Phelps \\.LS stlmdirg with It.
 
'''atch ill bis hand wibhing that itn'r Ch.1o Cl u 
th 1'01"( tcrJ \,"cre come. That the .Foresters 
wcre late seemed to be entir y 0\\ in,; to their 
zeal and love of glory, for th,..y in . ted upon 
bringing the L'tnner of the B.Lrd of Avon lodge 
\\
th them, and the banner beinf! hrg , rcqUlr- 
in
 two polr and the wind eontrdr), the aI my, 
\\hich, in re
pect of its maill
ail, b 'mcd tI.J be 
one of f oot-I11"'1 ines, made rather a blv\V march, 
or rather voyage of it. That it., progrf' s Lad 
been an arduous and disastlOus oue b..c IIUP pain- 
fullyevidcnt to me as I proce ded OIl\\a.J. All 
alon
 the road I cncOlUltered stray :For ,0.:1 
 
",ho hdd fallcn out of the raub, 0\1. rCf)II\C by 
fati
ue and-as they were gt uerally bhow:. g 
their c"{hau::.tion in close proximity to a publit - 
house-po 
ibly beer. One gentleman in a full 
suit of Lincoln green and a hat \\ith three _ - 
hahsted feather
, "as bein
 danct::J round by a 
little circle of boys and 
irb, ,,110 s. emeù to 
ha\ e some 'ague notiull:' that he lIIi
ht be 
Shal...cspearr, or at any rote bome celebrity de- 
servinf! of honour. rl'hi
 i
 the la;,t 
lilllp;,e I 
ha\.e 01 the celebration in Loudon. I 
In little more than thrce hours after I am a.t I 
the little station at Stratford-upon-A\On, in II 
company with about a dozen othcrs, \\ ho an all 
the })ilgrim!> \\ho have come by the G. W. It. 
that eveuin!r to uorship at the sluille. As I had 
ncver \isited Stratford beforc, I declined a COIl- 
vc
ance, and wallcù into the to\\n, prLpartd to 
feel that I was trcalling sacred ground, and to 
be mueh mo\ed by all I saw. I e>-pected to 
come UpOIl "the House" sudùeuly, aud I fClt 
sure I should know it from its portlaits. L\ ery 
now, nù then I thought I saw it looming in the 
t!

lance, and bC
'Yl to feel a thrill, but I was 
mistal..cn ag,liu mHra
ain, amI the 1 h.-ill sub
idcd I 
-subsided past rec.ll. "hen I suddenly found I ' 
my..clf in front of a )cllo\V camun, \\here they 
\\ere exhibitin!; wa\.\\ork and a Scotch gi.mt. 
TlIis diH..rted my thou
hts. I began to think 
of t he pushing character of the people nOl'th of 
the 1\\ cet!, \\ ho had sellt this Scotch gi.lIIt to 
comppte \\ ith the grL,Lt Eugli:.h giant on his 
own ground and on his 0\\ 11 ualal day. C
r- 
tainly the Scotch giant h.lll the bebt of it in oue 
rc;,pect. lIc \V8:;; .ùi\'e, O! ali\c! 
Xot cOlHin
 upon tlle hou
e 101 tuitously, as I 
e-
pectl'd, I thougl,t it prudent-partieul,uly dS I 
1 had hnrd alarming .lccounts of the gre.Lt in- 
Ilu
 o. pilgrih's, and the scarcity of a(,
olllmod1- 
flon-to .oùl.. out for an hoteL .Fuuml one in 
Ihf' princip.11 strert, and \\....:0 asl..ell a !ruinea a 
night fur a Lcd. .E"plail1cd that I \\38 not 
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Baron Rothschild, and was informed that I 
mig-ht kn-e one higher up for half a guinea; 
consented to this, and had a momentary im- 
pression that I must be \'ery rich; and that 
hitherto I had been regulating my expenditure 
on a scale altogt'ther unbefitting my means, 
Could not rest for refreshment or anyt hin!r, 
until I had seen the House; so immediately 
sallied out in search of it, trying to forg-et the 
yellow caravan and the Scotch giant. Did. not 
iike to inquire my ,yay to the House; felt that 
I ollght to be drawn to it by an influence; and 
that it wonld show a want of delicacy and 
..-eneration to ask anyone to show it me, as if 
it '''ere a bank or a post-office, or something of 
that sort. Stratford '\"as not so large a town 
but that I n.ight easily find the shrine which 
'I \1-as its pride and glory, its sacred place. The 
paths worn with pilgrims' feet should direct me 
to it. I assure you I had got over the Scotch 
giant, and was fully primed with the right feeling. 
I ha,-e the bump of veneration strongly developed. 
Vestiges of antiquity, relics of great men, places 
with classic associations interest and move me 
deeply. I never pass through Temple Hal' 
and take a ,yalk down Fleet-street without 
thinking of Johnson and Goldsmith, and picttu'- 
in
 them in my mind's eye. I had long looked 
forwarù to this day; long promised myself a 
visit to Stratford; many a time and oft had 
visited it in imagination, and realised aU the 
sensations which its associations are calculated 
to inspire, And I was prepared to realise all 
these feelings now with tenfold intensity. TIut 
I could not find the House, and was obliged to 
ask my way to it after all. It is a fact, that the 
person to whom I applied for guidance looked 
puzzled, and turned first this way and then 
: f that, and at last confessed that he "really 
didn't know where the House was situated." 
He was apparently an intelligent man, in the 
cattle-dealing line, I fancy; but he had an 
excuse for his ignorance in so insi!"!nificant a 
matter - he had been only a fortnight in 
SLratford ! 
" DOWJl there, sir, on the right-hand side of 
the wav," said a native. I was thankful for the 
first pãrt of the direction, but I did not want 
him to tell me on which side of the ,my; 1 
wanted to find that out for myself, and I 
escaped hastily, lest the native should spoil 
my pleasure by pointing at the house with 
a showman's finger, and saying, "That's it!" 
I knew now that I was coming to it, and that a 
few more paces would bring me to it. I wa':! 
approaching with aU reverence, and with a 
feeling that the thrill was about to rise, when 
the sky was suddenly illuminated by a flash of 
bright light, accompanied by a peculiar rushing 
noise in the air. I was not left for a single 
moment in doubt as to the cause. I looked up, 
and saw f hat it was a rocket. They" ere 
letting off fh'eworks in the neighb?uring meadow! 
A few nlore steps anù I was III front of the 
House, and I saw itlm' tlte first time by the light 
offirewor!.:s! The thrill did not rise. By the 
garish light of red anù blue and green fires I 


saw a house which had been restored out of aU 
its antiquity, which was trim, and neat, and 
angular, and varnished, and which, when the 
rockets exploded and rained down their spray 
of colom'ed fires, and the people shouted in the 
meadow, recalled a vision of VauxhalJ. The 
general tea-garden aspect of the house was 
disappointing enough, but with the accompani- 
ment of fireworks the effect was shockmgly 
depressing. There '\as so much of the tea- 
gardcn about the place, that I should not have 
been at all surprised if some one had appeared 
at the window, sung a comic song, and asked 
conundrums. Indeed, on returning presently 
through the deserted street-there was not a 
soul in it besides myself on this evening of the 
'l'ercentenary- I heard the sound of minstrelsy 
proceeding from a public-house, and, looking 
through the window. I beheld a busker in the 
costume of the music-hall Irishman, dancing a 
jig and sin
ing Limerick: Races, ,,-hile the 
townsmen of Shakespeare sat around and drank 
beer, and smoked pipes, and did homage to the 
Bard! 
I knew that I should never feel the thrill 
after this. The restorer and the fireworks had 
done for me. So I went in for the display of 
fireworks pure and simple, and thought it, per 
Sl::, not so very bad. 

\. few flags fluttering about the pretty little 
town, but no commotion until after the fire- 
works, when a dense crowd of yokels breaks 
into the streets, like an inundation of muddy 
water. Heedless, blundering yokels, with tre- 
mendous feet, who run against you, and stamp 
upon you, and scent the air with fustian and 
corduroy. Away they go, following the band, 
and ,,-hen the band has blown itself out they 
disperse themselves among the little taverns, 
which seem to be in the proportion of one to 
three of the houseE, and the streets are quiet 
and desertcd again. 
Revisited the House on Sunday morning, 
hoping to see it under more favourable circum- 
stances, 1VeIl, there" ere no fireworks, and the 
new beams and laths let into the house did not 
look so varnished and glittering by daylight. 
Peeped in at one of the windows, never Ima- 
gining that I would be admitted on that day, 
when c a person immediately ran out and pounced 
upon me, 1V ould I walk up? but first my six- 
pence. 1 paid my si}.pence and -walked up; but 
here again my pleasure was marred. The work 
of renovation had not been extended to the 
natal chamber, and I could well believe that no 
alteration had been made in it since Shake- 
speare's time; but it was occupied by t,,-o huge 
Warwickshire policemen in full uniform, whose 
presence was suggestive of a murder, or a rob- 
bery, or something of a :similar nature requiring 
the supcrintendence of tbe authorities. I could 
have been much impressed by thosc old '\Vorm- 
eaten boards, which Shakespeare's feet had trod, 
but who could adore a sacred spot with t\\ 0 
policemcn standing at his elbow, Ü-reverently 
louJl!.:in rr :wainst. the walls, and blo\\ing their 
nose's like tllUnder in great sheets of red calico? 
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Could. not remain and mu
f' in such company 
so looled hurriedly round at the countk 1 name'S 
scribbled all over the \\ all::i and ceJlin
, uot iciJl!! 
" \r nIter Scott" awl.. \\ ardlv scratched on onc ot 
the diamond panes of the \\ indow, .md rrndererl 
almo t ill qible by the names of ßrown ami 
J"nf's I\nd Robinson that had bet'n !.crawled 
thr.JlI
h it, 0\ er it, under it, and all about it; 

a" al 0 the name of Thaekerav ne.ltlv rrilten 
in pi nCII on the ceiling, the I;laee nèan!lt his 
h lid; .md ob!>rncd gC'llcrally that the name, 
that were \Hittcn in the l.lrge!>t characters ,md 
in the 1110 t conspicuous places,,, ere th( 
e of 
l.ldics and gentlemen from the United States 
of &\meric'\. Paid another sixpence to the 
Museum, where I saw many interesting- thing
, 
includin
 Slwlöpeare's rin
, \vhieh he mu!>t 
11.\\ (' W0111 on his thumb; the desk at which he 
sat at 8chol I, and on which he had only partly 
aceompl;
hcd the carving of his initials, having 
b..(>n uIMbl(', apparently, to turn the tail of the 
S, le.n Ißg' it in the condition of a C; many 
document" of the period, one relatin
 to house 
property, \\ith John Slml..c<;peare, his molrl (a 
very unstcady cross), at the foot of it; a letter 
to lhe poet from a frieml in London, a...l..ing him 
for the loan of thirty pounds-the only epist!e 
ext.mt addressed to the poet; a lar
e foho 
I manuscript book, rccently discovered in the 
Lord Chamherlain's office, In which Sh3.kc
peare 
is mention d at the head of .lli
t of other players, 
as havin
 received " iiij yardes of 
l.arlet red 
cloth," to enable him to appear ill a procegsion 
on t he occasion of the entry of King James into 
London; a fl.lt candlestick found at the bottom 
of the \\ell in New Place, thc site of the :Bard's 
grand house, a candlestick with \\hich he may 
often have gone up to bcd, and "hich, having 
bf'{'n found o.lt the bottom of a well, I am in- 
I dilled to regard as a true> relic; much mulberry 
and many clay pipes of modcrn aspect, which 1 
reject altogether. 
From the house to the church, where I deem 
myself fortunate in findin
 a scat in the chancel 
exactly oPJ.1o
ite the Ihrd's monument. I am 
afraid I p:l1d more attention to thc bust than to 
the "crvice. . The effigy struck me very much, aud 
rr ve me qUIte a new idea of thc Bard's features 
.n..t expre<,sion. Givc me this bust, and I resign 
to 
 ou all the portraits. I hm"c here the counter- 
feit prcsentment of a face suggestive above all 
things of strong vitality, freshness of spirit, and 
liveliness of disposition. I can imagine this to bc 
the face of a man who was full of natural genius 
and did not lnow it; whose animal and mental 

l)lfits never Hap-gcd; "ho ne\er toiled at anv- 
thing; whose head never ached. I cannot dÍs- 
cuss the question of the plastcr cast of the face, 
!''lid to have been taken aftel' dcat h, and used as 
.\ model by the artH \\ ho executed this effiery-. 
I c 10 only s..y that the effigy satisfies mC', ;ñd 
that I can belil.\ e Shak, 
pe.lre to have been 
nactly !>uch a man as it rcprl enf" I am in a 
\ery favourable position In th(' chancel for 
malin
 the
e obscnations and re\Olvin
 tht-..c 
t.!JourrhL, but not for he \rin
 th. \rC'hbi!>hop of 
Dublin's sermon, \\ laicll is preac ed lo.lr away up 


in the body of th'" church from 1. pulpit \\ hich r 
cannot sef' Every now and then, howevl r, 1 
he"lf the \\ord "SLal.e'peare," and C1. t ch por- 
tions of f.m1Íliar quotation, from his works, dnd, 
.,trainin
 my ear, I hear t he archbishop say bv 
way of peroration, that Shakespeare W..s a g'ilt 
from I1e:wen, for which \\e ought to give 
thanl.. oJ 
\nd aft,.r a t hre p hour
' sederunt, we 
strc.lm out of the beautiful church, and mdr"h I I : 
Lome to ourdinner5 (
ctting cold) to the mart" 11 
strains of the town band; and as I I..ecp "tep to 
" See the conquerin
 hero," I wonder If E,<eter 
Hall is present, and what he is thinking of all 
this. 
I walk across the fields in the evcning to Ann 
Ihtha\\ ay's cotta
e, and am cb:umed \\ it h the 
quiet rural beauty of the scene. 'fhe fields are 
sparkling "ith daisies and wild flowers, lile 
stars in a firmament of green; the rooks are caw- 
in
 hig-h up on the trees; the groves are ringing' 
with thc songs of birds; the air is laden \\ith 
the perfullle of new leaves That long-expccted 
thrill comes unbidden now. Truly a place to 
nurse a poet. I sit lingering upon cvery stile, 
dra\\ iug' in 
reat draughts of the fresh e"<.hilara- 
ting- air, as if I could take in a stock of it to last 
me when [ have returned to the murky city. 
And hv-and-bv little maidens come round me 
with ofi.crings óf hunches of daisies and cowslips, 
with a view to halfpence-and when I in'luire 
the whereabouts of the cottage', they all volun- 
tepr to be my guides; and remonstrnncf" and 
halfpence bein
 equally in vain, I proc('<>d on- 
wards escorted by a \
"hole' troop of maidens, 
\\ ho seem to conduct me in triumph. I find the 
cottage more real than the hou3e; no paint and 
varnish here; but all the old b olms, many of 
thc old stones, and a thatched roof th.lt mi
ht 
be any age. _\. female descendant of the Hath- 
aways receives me at the door joyfully, and con- 
ducts me through the apartments-the sitting-- 
room and kitchen combined, where I imagined 
William and Ann sittin
 courtin
 on the stone 
led
e under the grr>at chimney-if, indeed, Ann'3 
father e,ocr allo\\ed the lad to come beyond the 
g-arden-gate- up-stairs to the bcdroom, where 
Ann probably arrayed hersclf in bridal attire 
previous to proceeding- on \\ïlliam's arm to 
Luddindon church. And here there is a won- 
derful 'Old bedstcad of black oak, which I 
imag-ined might be that" second-brst" which the 
Barù bequl"ltheù to his widow. }'he female 
descendant of the Hathaways could not say: 
perhaps it mig-ht be. Express myself very much 
pleased with the eott3
c, and d

ccndant of the 
Hatha\\ a) s hopes I will tell my friends that the 
show is worth seeing. On looking at the 
vi..itors' book I can understand her anxiety in 
this respect. Yery few pilgrims have as' yet 
\\alled across the fields to \Ìe\V Ann Halh1\\av's 
cottng-p. I return by the way I camc, and .fnd 
a missionary preaching under a hed....e to a sf'lpct 
con
l"eg.ltion of J usti(''1, denouncing- the esta- 
hlished clel"!rY, cspecially in the fOlln of arch. 
bi"llOps, c.lllin
 down \ ('n
 .11
CI upon the 
PavilIon, .u.d de"cf1bin
 
h'\kLspe'\re as a worm. II 
The expeetf'ù illUu"( ot" vi !tors from all cornL 
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of the Ioarth did not take ph""e at the beginllill
 
of thp \\ eek, as thl:' natives fondly hoped; n.1> 
sleeping- became ales,; cxpensi\ e luxury. Bed... 
dec1ined in the m..rlet, and sofas that had been 
100kinO' up on Saturday, \\ere entirely at a di
- 
COUIlt.<:) Oll1l1ibusf's calllc rat! ling up from the 
"'tatioll "ith only three or four l!erSO
ls in tl
em. 
nrombwell's menagerie came III 'Hth a little 
. illa
e of yellow vans and many men and hor;:,e::., 
looked about and thought it would go a\\ a) 
.wain. E,-entualIv, however, drew up beside 
the Scotch giant, 
and ble,,, brass horns until it 
wa
 black in thc face; but to no purpose. Per- 
formin'" elephants were reported to be engnged 
in an e
ltirel'y new and astonishing feat-that of 
cat inO' their heads off. I call at the office of the 
com
ittee, and find that a poet has sent in an 
imocation beginning: 
Come let us Tcrcentenerate- 
1\r ander forth again and invole the town in the 
poet's ,yords: Come let us terecntenerate, 
by all means. TIut at present all the tereen- 
tener:tf ing is done by the town b3.nd, which for 
wind is a paragon. 'The performance of the 
, I Messiah at the .Pavilion in the afternoon is, as 
: I respects the attendance, a failure. The audience 
consisted chiefly of the gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, who came in in their carriages aud went 
I away aO'ain immediately the performance was 
over. It was a bitter 'sight for the natives to 
see the horses eating out of their own nose- 
baO's, aud the owners of the horses sitting in 
t h
 carriages eating out of their 0\\ n nose-bags- 
not patronising the town to the extent of a feed 
of corn, nor a biscuit and a glass of sherry. 
Prospect brightens, however, on Tuesday, ;v.hen 
the players come. Tickets for Twelfth NIght 
going off rapidly, and the indefatigable l11a)or, 
who is ubiquitous, begins to look more cheerful. 
I The vic<:.r, beloved of all the nativcs high and 
I low, is seen driving through the to'.Tn a phaeton, 
, in "hich are seated side by side the Bishop of 
St. Andrews and Sir Audrew Aguecheek, the 
his hop craving for something more solid than 
T".elflh Night, and asking Sir Andrew why he 
doesn't play Macbeth. I go to the Pavilion 
for the first time to see the comedv, and am de- 
lighted with the splendid proportions of the 
buildinO'; consider it a model of what a theatre 
ought i
 be, and cau only account for its perfec- 
tion by the supposition that the architect set to 
work to construct a wooden tent and by accident 
hit upon a perfect theatre. The Pavilion is larger 
in area thau any theatre in London, and yet the 
spectator can see and hear in every part of it, 
and this seems to be owing to the low roof 
and the absence of piled-up tiers of boxes. .Will 
some one confer a gre9.t obligat ion on the London 
play-going public by bringing the Pa\ ilion up to 
London, and planting it, say, in Leicester-square? 
I' Sitting in a wide open balcony, with plenty of 
room to mO\'c ahout, and neither oppressed with 
I Ileat nor chille,; with drau
hts of cold air, I 
: I thought Twelft h Night a more enjoyable comedy 
than I had ever thought it before, 3.ud con- 
sidered that I had never seen it so ".ell plased 
I 
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('veil. by the Haymarlet company: which ihl- 
pre....slOns, I ha\ e no doubt were induced bv the 
bcauty and the cOlHfort ol the theatre. i had 
Sl en all the p'a,s and all the actors but 1 \\ ent 
night after n.ight simpl
 to enjoy the 
are Engli;:,h 
IU
lIry of uemg comfortable in a theatre. 
N ow that the pla
-ers were comilIg do" n 
every day, there was an agreeable combination 
of the rus in nrbf', of L'ondon and Stratford 
about the place. .When I had heard the baud 
blow from all quarters of the town and marched 
hithcr and thither, ah\ ays turnin: into Hcnlev- 
street to see the House, and nev
r filldinO' au,- 
hody near it, eJ....ccpt 011 one occasion,
 \"h
Il 
PUl
ch was giving his performance ðactly op- 
pO
lte; "hen I had mused myself nearlv asleep 
in the old churchyard, or by the banks of the 
placid Avon; \"hen I had inspected the portraits 
of the Bard in the Town-hall, and the plaster 
cast with some hairs adhering to the mou- 
stache, concerning which I had grave doubts, 
and thc ,,-alking-stick and drinking-cup under 
the glass case. and more pipes from New Place; 
and gazed in through a "indow at an old rusty 
piece of iron, said to be the original key of the 
church where Shalespeare was married; and 
dropped in for a glass of ale at thc :Falcon, 
\\ hose parlour is lined with the oak pauellinO' 
from the Bard's grand house, aud \Vhere the Bard 
himself is said to have sat of an evening and 
smoked a pipe, to the wonder and amazement 
of the viJIage gossips-when I had done aJl 
these things, and tercentenerated (poet, I thalIk 
thee for that word!) to my heart's content, it 
was very pleasant to betake me to a certain 
snug room in the Red Horse, there to foregather 
with Sir Andrew Agueeheek and Sir 'Toby Belch, 
alld Malvolio, and the two Dromio
, and Touch- 
stone, and many more, who were well besto" ed 
at that hostel, when they were not being enter- 
tained by the most hospitable :JIayor and the no 
less hospitable Vicar. And here, whenever a 
new comer arrived, 'Vashington Irving's poker 
was brought in, tenderly encased in a blue baize 
sheat h, and handed round to be admired. \r ash- 
ington Irving had stirred the fire with that very 
poker, in that very room, and so it has been a 
holy poker ever since. And here the Irish 
" busker" stole in one evening and gave us a 
recitation with remarkable emphasis and pro- 
prietv, sho\\ iug that, when occasion req uired, 
he had a soul above Limerick Races and Irish 
jigs. 
. A\\a.v on thc top of an omnibus to Charleote 
Park, the scene of the Bard's poaching exploit. 
_\u unbelieving phantom who has haunted me 
for days, and denied the birthplace, and the 
tomb, and e\Terything else, now denies thc 
poaching. I shut hun up finally, by m)self 
denying Shalespearc altogether. After a.thr
c 
miles' ride, \\ e come upon the park, wInch IS 
swarming with tame deer, and I picture young 
'ViII sncaking under the shadow of t he wall to 
knock one of them on the head. Seeing that 
the deer are all as tame as hens or ducks, it 
came into IllY head that it \Vas not poachilI
 but 
something else, \\hich I will not mcntion. Drive 
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up t"l the new gLtI"\ b....1 whit-'j i" rr ) 

n f)ld I).)st, "hidl \,.1' are l.'f' tc
 .11. Ill" t I, 
\ .J p,",
t. pn whi4 h tla ..,JUtlll..l II t ti.d 1,5 
Lua I Ion upon 
:r TL ..I;L- Awl now.l str 
thOL rrlat. 'I'h,. hou
 an,l p.lrl of I Ia Lur d..' 
thrO\ n open to v ...itl _S tc.-ù in tlu n LIJ d 
ou' \\ ho once diJ tile f milv tl honour to ...It',ll 
a d ,'r trom it:; p,..rJ... H tilt or,V be not true, 
it.: 'Ill mur rl m,uJ..ablc that a sl.mde in eun- 
11(' III witla tilt; Bar I '8 nahll
 
lIouhl lmvc bcen 
eJ'OU h to immvi t Ili::oe a 11. aud reuder a 
f..mih fo.1mOl''3. 'fh hou :1 HI 
roun Is vrrv 
be uiiful-the g'nrJens laid out to rea1ise 
l 
pirt lire by \\ atteau: the hou
' rl'lJliudin
 one 
of the m'I"'nificenet> of Y f'rsaillt>'3-oaI.. floOJ!', 
emb'.lzf)ned c
iliu'" and the "ails hUllg \\ith 
rart' pictUl 5 by "ld m
, ru. The porh,lÏt of 
Sir Thnllla
 Lucy over tllf' malltclpiect>, and the 
marble monument in th,. church forbid the idea 
ot J u
tice :Shallow. Tbev Jlrc emphatically the 
P,)I tr,Lits of a gentleman-a chivalrous-looking 

en'lem.lD, with a line hwd and a noble coun- 
tenaJ1ce. 
Returning- over the old bridg-e to Stratford, 
[ am horrilied to sre t h' calm bo om of the 
h on being ruilled by the p
ddle-'\ he Is of a dirlJ 
:-team-boat from the liu mingham Soho. )Lan 
O
l the bank t?uting for p1!')sell
 'rs to go up the 
rl\'er to Luddmgton, where the ll,lrd was mar- 
ried. I ha\ e scen hi
 birl hplace, and I ha\ e 
seen his tomb, and I should like to yiew the 
srene of the middle- c\ ent of his life; but I 
decline to navigate the 
\.\.Jn in a 
team-boat, so 
fore
o Luddillgton, and content myself with 
another sight of the old ley in the shop wind.ow 
in High-street. 
:t\ow, if you ask me if I p: cd a pleasant 
time and enjo) cd my
rlf, I ansu cr that I 
passed a ,,'ery pleasant . time, anù ne\ er enjo) ed 
JIl)self more in my life. 1\aturc has made the 
llei!;"hbouring country a paradise of quiet beautv, 
and the mayor and the committee, as the reprè- 
sent ati\'cs of Art, eel tainly did. everything in thcir 
po\\er to add to the delights of the to\\'n. The 
ercction of that hauù
oUle Pa\.iliou I regard liS a 
g-rlat achievement, and too much praise cannot 
be a\\arded to the committee for its spirit and 
cnterpri
e in prO\ idillg eutert ainments utted v 
re!!ardlr s of expense. As an example, thè 
whole of the scenery and propertics that "ere 
used in Homco aud Juliet at the Priucess's 
Theatre, on Tue'lday night, in London, were 
u" 'd iu 
trat.forù on Weunc ,day, and '\ere seen 
agaiJ
 in Lonùon on the C\ enill
 o
 Thursd:ty. 
1 thlllk. as a \\ hole, the celeorahon was a3 
succe sful as could have been reasonably e'\:- 
peett.d. The P ,,1.\ ilion \\ as never filled, but it 

\ oulù hav.e been difficult to fill so large a build- 
109 e\ en m London. If the "isitors flOm t.he 
llet
hbourhood came ï:lrd went away aO'ain the 
f'lllle da) \\ ithout spenùinn; money in t
e tOWll, 
tit'" natl\ es had only themseh u to blame. 
'fill \.'<;o.1nùs 'H"re scared ;1\\ av bv the fake 
J"f'ports of overcro\\ ù<,d hotels a"nd h-ilYh char!?es. 
.u Jt that honour to tht" n,ml had n7uch to'" do 
\\ .th the celebration, 1 \\ 111 110t pretend to 
(
cl..re, in thc f.lce of tJ'''' f nt, th · the most 


S'l('n ful 
,d.. en 
\. .&..n. G , \\u 


nf rtainhl nt in 1 
1 fur thc purpl1 
a lIId".hd I 11. 
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TilE ironworl., of SUS "X and I\.Cnt wefl till 
me ÍtlJr .Jrtant in L - ..land f, - 
i. en !Junùr d 
V,',L1'". In thc "ah,1 'one heù" (}f thc .Fur 
"tticJ
e. calltd by gc Jlt 
i . tIe II.I 
: I!!" :md, 
\\ ..ich Ii s bet \\ e"u the chal
 amI tu e 1; - 
Iì')ers, thert> i!' an abundane'" d Ítvnstc 
The iron<.tone ber1s lie in a nort h-t> "'flv dire 
tion frolll ..A .,hhulllh.ulI anù lleatLfi lù" to th.. 
neigh bourhood of (' ro\\ borm' "'h; and I imhl"r for 
the irouslol...', f ucl :;,uil dble for smelt ing- tht> ore o 
lay handy and plcntiful- the couutry o.l.hout 
ha.,in
 bCf'n called the I.JrE )t of A.nd( wla, and 
the ,\ eald, or "ild "ood, and bL:llg full 01 larj.,e 
oals. The dUrict thus combined brlt h tlte 
condilions suitable for iron-making. \\ llClI, in 
the far and obscure past, the iron- meltinf" 
began here, nobody can tell, but more than 
Sr\ enteen hundrLd years ago, in the 
 L,lr 1 '10, 
the iron-ores of 
us ex" ere extcn
i\ eI) \\ orJ..ed 
by the Roman", or by TcutlJllic iron-\\orL.ers 
usin
 Roman pottery, and the coin::. of Xc ro, 
of \i c
pasian, and Diocletian. Coins of ROTu m 
emperors and fra
mellts of Roman p<ltery lun e 
bcen plcntifully found, in a bed of cinder-heaps 
extending- over sevel"'LI acre s, at Old Land }'arm, 
n ar Mdresficlù. Throughout tLc county, old 
lmLl1
ion<.:, places, and f,lrlll-hou _s o('cur, bcarin
 
such l1ames as .Furnace-p'ace, Cinder Hi.l, 
Hammer Pond, and .Forge Farm. Dut Sus

x. 
iron is now a mere curiosity, for the Su _cx 
furnaces, \\ bich were probably bla.lÍl1
 k 
 
before the Christian era, were all e},.cept ou(' 
blown out by the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 
'l'he diseoycry of the art of smelt in!j iron by 
pit coal enabled the districts COlli bining iron- 
stone and eoal to undersell the district in \\hich, 
although the ores remained, the fuel \\ as al" ays 
becoming scarcer and dearer; but, whil t the 
iron trade floU1"i
hed in Suss("\:, note\\"ortlrv in- 
cidents ma.rJ..ed its history. and nf)talJle 'men 
pursued it. SC\ cral \\ ealthy falllilie iu t.he 
county 0" e t heir fortunes to tlk' iron h .Lde. 
SmiU:, the most common of all na.mes, i
 one 
which is now disguised and abandoned, but it 
onght to be remcmbered that this commonness 
of the name ou!;ht to accompany the char.tc- 
tcri
tie of the English nation, for the English- 
man is pre-eminently the bl.1ehmiLh of the 
"orId. A Saxon means a sharp blade. What- 
ever other supcriorities he 1lI:ty boast, it is 
chiefly in reference to iron tools and machinery 
that the superiority of the EJlg-li::.hman is ad. 
mitted. lie may call himself John Bull, but be I 
is John Smith. And, iu ancient time", the 
blacksmil h \\ as a gre.!.t man, boldin
 a hj
1t I 
pl,lce at court, sitting at ro) al taule , Bud 
quenc1ting the s
ark ill his throo.1t after hooL' I
 
.111<1 nobbin!! \\ith lings. Indeed, SOl th étnd 

 ioÏt. ::.on (lbdad and nenh lad) \\Lre tL 
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names of a Syrian dyn:J.sty, :J.ud even when an 
usnrper of another family seized the throne, he 
took the names with it. 
Vegetable and animal decomposition in the 
bed and delta. of a might,v river produced, say 
t he geologists, the iron of the ferruginous clays 
and srlnds of the"\V ealden. l'he clay ironstone 
was the ore of the Forest Ridge; at the western 
exh'emity of the Iron District the ferruginous 
sands ,yere used; and in the Clay Country, a 
comparatively recent concretion, or bog iron, 
called iron rag, is frequently turned up by the 
plough. This pudding stone is composed of clay 
and gra,.eI, and about twenty-five or thirty per 
cent of oxide of iron. Crowborough is the loftiest 
point of this hon District, being about eight 
hundred and four feet above the level of the sea. 
:Mr. .Mark Antony Lo" er, the authority fol- 
i l lowed by 
ll compilers of information on this 
suhject, is of opinion that the iron of this dis- 
I hict was wrought long before the conquest of 
II this island hy the Romans. 'I'he Britons ap- 
I prised the invaders -that they knew already the 
: I uses of iron for military purposes, by mowing 
I I t heir ranks ,yith theÍl' scythe-armed chariots, 
Cæsar says their coins" ere iron rings of a cer- 
I tain weight-a description applicable at the 
present day to eertain coins or moneys used by 
i I the Chinese. Sussex and Kent were, probably, 
the maritime regions, which, he says, produced 
iron, although only in small quantities. Pliny 
alludes to the iron smelted in Britain. Abundant 
proofs of the activity of this industry during the 
period of the Roman occupation have been dis- 
CO\ ered. Scoriæ, or the cinders of the extinct 
furnaces, ha\'c been extensively used in repair- 
I, ing roads; and, in a heap of cinders lying ready 
for use on the side of the London-road, in 1844, 
a small bit of pottery attracted the attention of 
II the Rev. Edward Turner. On examination, it 

 i proved to be undoubtedly Roman. The cinders, 
I he learned on inquiry, came from .Maresfield, 
I his own parish, where lay a large heap of them 
at a place called Old Land Farm, near Bllxted. 
When he visited this cinø.er-bed, six or seven 
I acres in extent, the labourers were laying bare 
I the remains of a Roman settlement. In a sort 
1 ,1 
of grave lay a funeral deposit of pottery. 
I Scarcely a banow-Ioad of cinders was driven 
, I ont that did 110t contain fragments of pottery. 
I Brass coins of Nero, Vespasiall, Tetriclls, and 
Diocletian, were identified. Deeming them old 
i I halfpence, the labourers had" chucked" Roman 
: I coins away because "the letters on 'em was 
pretty near rubbed out," .Besides coins, there 
,yere found in these acres of cinders fragments 
of I"ed or Samian ware, implements, fibulæ, ar- 
millæ, and mortaria. 
Cresar had recorded the unimportance of the 
iron industry of the maritime regions of Albion, 
and such was its insignificance in the period 
subsequent to the Homan occupation, that 
Sussex was not ment ioned in Domc:òday Book 
as an iron producing country, although the iron 
trade of Somerset, Hereford, Glouce
tel", Che- 
shire, and Lincoln are mentioned. A Bishor of 
Chichester, even ill the thirteenth century, wrote 
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to .his steward requpsting him to buy iron inihe 
nelghbourhood of Glouee:,tcr for an hospit.al at 
-Winchester. Of the Sussex ironworks, the 
earliest record is in a murage grant of Henry 
the Third, authori
ing the town of Lewes to 
exact a penny toll on e"ery cart-load of iron from 
the neighbouring weald. A. l\Iaster Hcnry, of 
Lewes, received pa)'lllents a quarter of a century 
late
' .for iron work in this king's chamber, and 
for Ins monument in Westminster Abbey. The 
Cro,,"ïl, in the reign of Edward the First, smelted 
the iron ores of St. Leonard's Forest. 4.. com- 
plaint was laid before the Lord Mayor b.y the 
ironmongers of LOMon against the smiths of 
the \ r eald, because the irons for wheels were 
shorter than they ought to be. The roads, if 
roads there were in those days, were so im- 
passable that Sussex iron ,,'as carried to London 
by water. On the authol'ity of the Wardrobe 
account (Carlton Ride MSS.), Mr. 
1ark Antony 
Lower says: 
"In the thirteenth year of Edward the Second, 
Peter de 1Valshmn, sheriff of Surre.yand Sussex, 
by virtue of a precept from the King's Exchequer, 
made a. provision of horse-shoes and nails of 
different sorts for the expedition against the 
Scots. The number furnished on the occasion 
was 3000 horse-shoes and 29,000 nails, and 
the expense of their purchase from various 
places within the sheriff's jurisdict.ion, and their 
deli,'ery in London, by the hands of John de 
Xorton, clerk, was HI. 13s. 10d." 
Iron ore paid tithe in .Western Sussex in 
13-1-3. There is a cast-iron slab, much worn bv 
being trodden upon, in Durwash church, with 
the inscription, in Latin: "Pray for the soul of 
John Collins." Until the civil war in the time 
of Charles the First, sew ing needles were made 
in Chichester. In many old farm-houses in 
Sussex, brand-irons, brand-dogs or andirons, 
such as are still used in countries which burn 
wood fires, and supported the merry yule logs 
of our forefathers, still retain the places they 
have occupied for centuries within the ample 
chimneys. The cast-iron chimney-backs were 
ornamented with figures in relief of the most 
various kinds. Some of the heads appear to be 
portraits: one of them reminded me of the 
casts of Oliver Cromwell. Among these orna- 
ments in relief are armorial bearings, the Royal 
arms, grapes and vine-leaves, the Tudor badge 
of rose and crown. Edward the Third used 
hooped cannon- against the Scots in 1327, nine. 
teen years before they were employed at Creçy 
against the .French, but there is no evidence 
bearing on the quest.ion whether or not they 
were made in Sussex. But two centuries later, 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, Ralph Hogge, 
aided by one Peter Baude, a Frenchman, cast 
cannon at Bm..ted. The device of the lIoggs, 
Hoggés, Hoggéts, or Huggets, is the anim3.l, 
and the name was, says 
lr. Lower, probably of 
Norman origin. The traditionary distich is 
still devoutly belie,'ed in the neighbourhood of 
"Huget's Furnace, near Bllxted and Mayfield- 
JHasler 1?ug-g-rt nn'!) J):.s man ]otn, 
\!I
r!l bin cast ltc first (!fan=llon. 
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Do\\ n to the pr4 
.lt d",y 111...y I1up'gct
 are 
LI.lf,l. uith in L.!"t 
IIS t. The trrn.s pig aUtl 
SJW are 5 ill a ocielt d \, iLh iron, aud this may 
bc the origiu of tht' dc\ ice, and the 1l.lIne And 
Mc.lSter Hu,!g-rlt and Lis man John Illay ha,c a 
morc assun.d pbee ill tLe Story of thl.. Guns 
than ha.:! yet b. Cll won by cither AlJnstrong or 
Whil\\Ort h. '1'\\ 0 of l)eler Bauùe'
 bra!>s g'III1S 
arc 
till to L en ill the '1'0\\ er of IJondol1. The 
c.U1lllJn m.1de at Hobert's Bridg-e \\ cre floated 
do\\n the Rother by means of "shuts," a sort 
of locks. 
A., men of free minds, the Sus ex ironmasters 
fUrJl..)hcd se\"4
ral 1'rotl.5tant mart
 rs during the 
l{cformation slr uf"g-lc, Richard Woodman, of 
,r elrt leton, in onc of his e
aminations before 
the :BL
hop of Winchestcr, s.\Ïd. "Let me 
o 
home, 1 pray you, to m) wife and children, to 
see them lept, and ot her poore folke tll.\t 1 
would set a\\orl(', 1)\ the help of liod, I have 
I'>ct aworle a hundn:th persons, ere this, all the 
yeare together." Richard ,r oodmall \\elS burnt 
at Lewes in 1557, Arehbi3hop Parker de- 
nounced t he iron tlade to Queen Elilabeth as 
"a pbgue." 
Early editions of Camden's Britannia contdin 
quaint 'and graphic pieturu of the iron districts 
of the da) s of the Tudors and the Stuarts. 
Spealin
 of Sussex, he 
ays: ".Full of iron 
mines it is in sundry places, where, for the 
making and founding- theleof, there be fUrJlace
 
Oil every siùe, and a huge deal of \\ood is yearly 
burnt, to \\ hieh purpose di,.ers brooks in many 
placr's are brought to run ill olle channel, and 
sundry meadows turned into pools and \\aters 
that thcy might be of pouer 
uflieient to dri\e 
hammer-mill
, \\ hieh, be.1tin
 upon the iron, re- 
sound all 0\ er the places adjoining." 
Extracts from Memoirs of the Gale Fa'uilv, 

upplieù by :Mr. It W. lllencowe to the Transaè- 
tions of the Sns"ex Arehæological Society, sire 
us an insight into the minds and characters of 
the ironmasters "hose energy and sagacity 
guided this noisy industr
, which contrasts so 

t riking-Iy \\ ith the quiet now reigning among 
the f;ll
SCX downs, e"-eept where it is disturbed 
ocea
ionally Ly the distant roar of a rail\\ay 
train, or the serereh of the locomotive "histlc. 
In thc J )rospect of leaving his sons" in a world 
of frau and deceit, a \\udd of all manner of 
\\ ieledne

 in all 
orts of people," Leonard 
G_:e \Hote the following breviate of his birth 
and livÍÍlg. "The ad\ ice of me, Leonard Galt', 
to my t\\O "ons, IJeonard and Harry, Ik.ing in 
the 67th ) ear of my ag-c, A.D. 1ö"7. 
Iy 
ons hearken unto the Vi ords of Jour 10\ iug 
father, '" ho earnestly desircth your \\ dface, and 
cnerea
in
 ot gr.1CC, le
u uill
, and riches. 1 
'" a., born III the pari:.h of ::'l'\ enoake in Kent, 
my f.lther, a blac;'"mith, li\ ing in [ti\ crhead- 
street, in the pari
h n.fo1"f'
aid, \\ ho IÌ\'cd there 
in Hry good repule, .1ud drO\e a \ery good 
t1 ade; Iii.. name .Frwleig (j.
le: m) mother \\ as 
the daughter of one (jf'or
(' rr
tt, a \ ('r) good 
) coman, Ii \ in
 at Ch{'l Cord, about fh e miles 
from Hi\erhf'.1d; m) fathl'r had, b\" a former 
",iCe, ho .ons, and by 1ll
 mdher thrce 
ong and 


oue dau
hter; and "hen 1 Wc.lS betueel..... n 
.md S4 \ entLCl1 ye.\rs of aO'f', my f....ther nd 
moth. r 
 ,ill!! to ,i
it el friend at 
 11- 11 
(K'.1a ,in
?) in the 
aid county, tool Hu plel'u 
filHl quidly after t hey came hlJme, my muth 
fell "I('k, ,.ud 
bout six da)s afler dieJ, noboJv 
thinling of 
uch a di
""se. My fdthe. fl. dr 
 

re'1t b:'cial for her, and abunddnce camp to it, 
not fC.1ring- anything, nnd noh\ith-tanding 
. _\f'ral \\omen layd n-.y mother forth, and no 
man11er of clothes \\ ere t,llcn out of th 
chamher when she dif'd, yet not one per.m 
took the distemper; this 1 ::iet down as a miral'le. 
After hel' burial, \\ I' were all \\ ell one whole 
\\eek, and a 
reat many people frequented our 
house, and we our neighbours' houses, but at 
the Vi eel's end, in b 0 days, fell sick my fathe-, 
my eldest brother, my si
ler, and myself; and 
in threr days after thi'3 my t\\ 0 youn
er bror h 1":., 
Ed\\anl and John, feU sic}.., and though I \\ 13 
,.ery ill, my f.\ther sent me to marlet to buy 
provisions, but before 1 came home it \"." 
noysed aLroad t hat it \\.1S the plaf:'ue, and as 
soon as 1 "as come in adoors they charged u 
to keep in, and set a strong \\ atch 0\ er us, \ t- 
all this while no one took the di
temper of 0 
from U'>, and about the sixt h day after they \\C . 
talen, thl'ee of them dyed in three hours, o. 
after anothrr, and \..ere an buryed in one g! lH', 
and about two days after the two younf{est d.\eù 
both togf'ther, and were bur)ed ill one grave. 
All this \\ hile I lay sick ill another bed, and 
thc tender loolcd every hour for my deat h; but 
it pleased God mo
t miracnlously to r re
en e 
me, and \\ ithout any sore breaking, on y I h. J 
a swelling in my groin, which \'as long en, It 
sunk 3\\ ay, and 1 have been the \\ orse for it 
ever since, and Vi hen I was reco\ ered, I ".l 
shut up with Ì\\ 0 womcn, one n1<1l1, and one 
child, for three months, and neither of them h. i 
the di
temper. And now, at between si'd,. n 
and sevcnteen, I came into the" orld, to sLilt 
for m)self, having one hrother left, \\ hich \\<< .5 
out at prentice, \\ho presently fell out \\ilh me 
about \\ bt my father had left me, and when 1 
had been at about 10/. eharge
, we came tl 
an agreement. I, b) my guardian, had t l 
administration, and my brother qllieL..ly 
..l:11L aU 
his portiùn, and \\ent to sea, and died; and I, 
enterin!: into the world at this a
e, "ùrth about 
2001., \
ithin thf' 
paee of Ì\\O )"('.11"S and a h. Ir, 
ran out 1:,0/, of it, not \\ ith ill hu
b1.1ll1n, Cu.. 1 
l.\boured night and day to S1.H' \\hat 1 il. III ft 
to me, but bad senanls and tru- ilW \ a.s tm 
ruin of me, and then 1 turned a\u\ both III 11 
and maid, and li..ed slarkc alone for the _pace 01 
one month, in \\ hieh time I c t up m \ accoun , 
and found that 1 wa
 not "arth j\Jl. if I had 
sold mpdf to my shirt; t h('n I \\.LS in a 
r at 
strait, and k11e\\ not \\ lueh \\ aJ to teer, Lut I 
criell unto the Lord \\ ith my \\ hu1e hn1"t aud 
\\ ith tears, and lie hr1.1"ll m.r cry, and pl6t in'... 
my mind to try one )ear mOll', to . "I.. I 
could do, f,)r I rL"oh rd to I:>pcnd nothing but 
mine 0\\ n, and I rc"oh.ed ah. a
" · to keLp a C 1.- 
sci 'nce \.oid of o/fcnc" t 0\\ aH!s G Id ,\1111 to\' .ud:!l 
lUelll.' Tit n I tooL.. a boy to stri1.e and to b: I\V 
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I I 
that which I would not h:we them do to 
me." . . . "'l'!IU
, my son, I have set down a 
short breviate of my life unto this daV" and 
what fhe Almigllty h
th bestowed on me, 'j;} the 
sixty-sixth year of my aO'e, in all "hich timf> I 
hated idleness and vain-gforiousness, and I never 
boasted ðf anything hut to the glory of God, and 
my own comfort. I always held the Scripturcs 
for the ru1e of life to walk by; and I al\\aV"s I I 
counted it to be a deadly sin to he in any mati's I 
debt longer than they wcre willing to trust I 
mc." . . . "l\Iy son, Leonard, I pray you to 
have a tender respect unto your brothers and 
sisters, for few men" auld hå:ve left so great an I 
estate to you, and so little to them, when 1 have 
gained it all by the blessing of God and my own 
industry; therefore grudge Dot anything that. I 
may give them; and next have a tender respect 
to your mother, who hath been very tender over 
you in bringing you liP, and who nourished you 
\\ it h her 0 wn breast." . . . "N ex t I ad vise you 
to have a care and be not too familiar" ith vour 
vile neighbours, as I have been, and vou .now 
see how they hate me; indeed, they a;-e but a 
beggarly and bastard generation, and whom I 
have bcen at great charges "itll. Ne
c, suffer 
110 man to inclose my land, nor build houses on 
the waste, for there is Denshies, aud Bowmalls, 
and Finches, which are cottages which will be a 
perpetual charge to you aud yours, and so with 
Piggotts. Next, I c1large yon never to suffer that 
lane to be inclosed by W oolborough Scars, who 
took delight to damn up highways to his own 
ruin; and so it was observed by his neighbours, 
for he never thrived after he took in Langly- 
lane, and burned the Crawley footway, and to 
my knowled
c he never thrived since he took in 
this lane. Next., I advise you to }Iave a great 
care of ill and debauched company, especially 
wicked and depraved priests, snch as are at this 
present time about me, as Lee and Troughton, 
of 1Vorth; never give any of them any enter- 
tainment, nor none of their companions, for they 
are most vile and wichd men to my knowledge. 
Next, my advice is, that whatever estates either 
of you ever attain to, yet follow some employ- 
ment, which will keep you from abundance of 
e'X penses and charges, and take you off from evil 
t honghts and wicked actions; and observe the 
mechanic priests, which have nothing to do but 
to come to church one hour or two on a Sunday, 
and all the week besides they will eat and drÍlik 
at such men's houses as you are, but avoid them; 
but love and cherish evcry honest godly priest 
wherever you find them; and, above all, hold 
fast the ancient Protestant religion, for a better 
religion cannot be found out than that is, only I 
could "ish the abnses were taken away, and 
wickcd llIen found out, or punished, or turned 
out. Next, my adv
ce is, that above all things 
you avoid swearing, lying, drunkenness, and 
gaming, which are the ruin of all men's estates, 
that are ruilled in this nation, and pride of 
apparel}, "hich is a great consumer of men's 
estates ill this kingdom." 
Pride of apparèl, dcnounccd by this Puritan 
ironfounder, "as one of the vices \" hieh pre- 


flr me, and a man to work by the piece, hut 
1. pt no maid nor woman in my house; and then 
I so thrivcd that, within two years and a half, I 

\Jt back all that I had lost bcforr, so that b.v 
the time I came to twenty-one )cars of fige, I 
hod lost 150t. and got it again, and I began to 
bp looked npon as a thrivin
 man; and so I WtlS, 
for all the time I kept a smith's forge I laid by 
loot. a veal', onc with another, and ha\'ing 
gotten c;lOugh to keep me "ell, and heing 
burdened with free quartering of soldiers, I left 
otl
 and came down into Sussex, after one Spur, 
\\ ho owed me between 40t. and 501., and he 
heing in a bad capacity to pay me, though hc 
did aften\al'ds pay me all. Before I went home 
again I took St. Leonard's forge, and so kept a 
shop to sell iron, and let out the smith's forge. 
I had not been in the country one year but :Mr. 
l,Yalter Bmrell, whom 1 looked upon as my 
mortal enemy, sent to speak \\ ith me, and ,,-hen 
I came to him he told me he heard a very good 
report of me, and desired to be acquainted with 
mc, and he told me if I would let Ins son Thomas 
comc into partners}lÍp with me, he would help 
me to "sows" nearer, and better, and cheaper 
than I had bought beforc. I told him I \\ ondered 
to hear such things from him, for I heard he 
was illY mortal enemy because I took that forge, 
and I told him that if he would let me go 
partners with him in the furnace, he should go 
partners with me in tbe forge. He desired time 
to consider of it, and he rode presently into 
Kent to inquire of me, and found such an ac- 
count of me, that he told me I should go 
partners" it h him in all his u orks." 
This partnership lastcd about fifteen years, and 
the trade in iron falling off, it was dissolved, and 
Leonard Gale bccame the sole proprietor of 
l'insloe forge. " Considering," lIe say
, "that 
1 had got about 5000/. or GOOOl., having traded 
about thirty years, and being ahout forty-six 
years of age, and ha\ ing neither brother, sister, 
nor child in the world, ] bethought lllyself about 
I ta1-ing a wife, and chose this woman, your 
mother, the daup:hter of .Mr. Johnson, with 
uhom I had 500t. and one year's board with 
her; and now, at the writing of these lines, I 
ha\ e attained unto the agc of sixty-six years, 
having been married about twenty years, in 
which time, as God h1th been pleased to sene:. 
me five children, so hath He improved my estate 
to at least IG,OOOt., which is 500t. a year, one 
" ycar with another, which is a very great miracle 
to me how I should come to so !!reat an estate, 
'I considering my small dealings,' the bad times, 
and my great losses by bad debts, suits of law, 
and by building; which enforccs me to extol 
the name of the grcat God, for He was always 
',1 my director in all good wa
.s, and when I was 
in diEtress I called upon Him, and He heard 
me, and gave me more than ever my heart de- 
sired; . for I had no man in the world that would 
, stand by me, eil her for a(h ice or for money when 
I wanted, which cnforced me to be careful not 
to run beyond my own substance, and always 
resolved 'to keep a good conscience towards 
God and towards man,' and not to do to others 
II 
j 
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dt,,'(i';\'..\r, Intlwrt n cîunt,ui'laint!. 1_ 'thr of "'.Jv
'l:;,)l., 
or 1. 
....!d a Lt! ItJI P _ "hi h I r nnut p :\'ly fhd lIut aft .- n.y ut h t 
nd nO<lr." His a'''' "U... t t tl" I rr;8.... of 
hi ''lll'!1 t .- Philil'lJa r 'I..ind I us of th" c' ..II''''C 
"hi n .. hLI" COIllC o. 'r .Fn....li h m IIlnt d..,i 
 
Ih' p ."t Ct ntury. ., 
I) d ht l' P . I I · ..n 
om ',/lent to her 
,h. p.lrt nt I, and till f ÏJ 
sh" i I 
rafted in,' \\ s III Irried J .tnu,lry . 1, 
17.0, tn J.tI.I(' Chtl rew, E..q., shc b 1 in 
the h.. IItv.fi.. r of lit r 8"C, and lit: about 
thin, I. I !:.I\ e her hI Ot.l. to IIt..r portillD, 
aud 
he has 12001. Iwr annum scttlcd uI,on her 
filU.l her heirs, of willch {jIJLJI. per annum is for her 
juinture. All our rt' 'ih: (ltcep' Dr, "\'Polld- 
"ard anrl hi:; "iu". n ere nt the ,\ eddin
, "hich 
\\a:3 on Thursday, 'ind tilt y shy .d a w",ek \\ith 
U3 at Cr. hbeU, and that day fortn:ght she wLnt 
homf" to llrentford, aecOlllpanil.d by her mother, 
,vho stayed thrce \,ccl.s "ith h..r, aud .Mrs. Ann 
Clitherow, his sister j and Tim 
 i
ht ino..1e, who 
had li\'cd with us near t\\.:lve Yl. t', \\Clit with 
her for her maid. 'fll( I"e "...5 abundance of 
pel)ple at W mth church on the wl
ding-, and a 

reat many strowers j and tLe t5unday fol1O\\' ing 
therc \\ aJ a prodigious congreg.ltion at chureh, 
\\ Len )Ir. Hampton prcachcd an excdlwt 
sermon on this ted, · .Marriage i:; honour.tblc in 
all men, and the bed unùefiled j' being thc same 
sermon hc preached thc next Sunday aftcr I 
marryed, near twenty - {he years before." 
IJ ouard Gale died in h:'
 sr\Cnty-se\ enth year, 
a fcw months afkr thc death of his ollly SLn 
Henry, and thc wealth earned by three genera- 
tions of fl U!:
al and careful men passcd to the 
familics of thc husband3 of his daughters. 
The most celebrated, hO\\L vcr, of the Su. ",ex 
ironmasters \\ as far more ancient than the 
Gdlc q , the lcg"ndary St. DUn
tan. The ten- 
dency of Li. tmical criticism has not been favour- 
able to tLe more piquant points of ancicnt story j 
and 
Ir. .Mark Antony Lower allows no great 
antiquity even to the tongs "hich is said to 
hat"e held so firmly the nose of the arcb-teIlIPter. 
The parish of Maj field \\ as famons for its Ìron. 
There were con!>iderablc ironworl.s upon the 
archiepi"copal estate. 'fhe massÌ\c iron hand- 
r,lil of thc grand staircase is one of thL relics of 
this manufacture. "fhe hammer. am iI, and 
ton!?" of St. Dunshn pre..crv d Lere." says .Yr. 
)1. A. LO\\cr, "seem to refer DS much to t1.e 
iron trade so famous in the e part.., as to the 
al1e O' ed pr<)ficiency of the 
 .int in the cr..lt of a 
blacLmith. The a.n il and ton!.,s are of no 
great antiquit), but the hamlllcr \\ ith its iron 
halldlf' may be com'dered a meuilL\al relic." 
Archb' 
h<-ps, like doctors, ùiffcr; and. although 
At ehbishop Parker, as \\ e ha\ e becn, denounced 
the iron trade ,LS a plague, there hm e been 
ecclcbiastical dignitaries equally h:gh "ho ha\ c 
enellur, 
ed it, and !>ail1ts who pur
ued it with 
marvellous re!>ult
. 
1'h 
[orlc\g of Gl\"nl ' worlpd th(' f r
p at 
II:ml",dcn, 'Tm'y \\Pre 

hbli hed th re ill the 
!>ixteenth crntur
, and. in th' 
 \elltc':llth, 
Herb rt Morl('y, thf" rc....if'ide. died. p ..:d of 
the,>c \\1 rl.", \\I.:('h dc nded to h. rm 
.Among th(' l
...r of the fL1l1l ..I 01 irt n- 
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Tit v "ore a (arm in she tr,..."', f' '1 with gold. 
And po a... l<>d e:utl I \\llrtb a .. hoJ l. 
II rr t1 011 c!m nicl , -.;d of th \\ .,. n 
of I ,)lIde '.1 C v 'n in tl'e re n of :bi hl'! h, '[ 
II' . me. \\llh aor.lf' !!) c.li
 'Ili
 'J that it hdth 
r. d m) . '.iIl to di
cover whether they \\cre 
mC'11 or \\ III n," 
'!'oor< Jars aftcr writin
 his advicr to his 
_ ,L rd Gale the cldC'r die d in 1(j1 0, and 
IJ manl, his ('Ide t 5 In, suc 1 ,(1 tú hi I pro- 
p' rl \ . This L, ollard ride 1 four W'ir8 as a 
ntl "\n (.I)mmOllLr rt Lnih'''. ;tv C ,II ''rf'. and 

'a:l cdllc (I to the bar, "Btill"'," he qys:" \f'ry 
distru uul of my 0\\ n ahilitil . and too 
rrat a 
lovrr of idlen'" , and er<>e, I nr!?l cted th study 
of th l"w, and d'vded 10) elf to mana
l'm nt 
of ill\ pr01 crt) in th e'luntry." Eig-ht years. 
In+er .he bou....ht the e. latc and timber 01 CrahbC'tt 
for 9UOOl. '" '}'" 0 rea"f'ns." he says, "chiefly 
induced me to buy CrahbeU; onc was that m.v 
c, e miO'ht lie to
"tllC'r. anù the othf'r th'ìt I 
mi ht ha'
L a good ('
 at.e, '" hich I had not before, 
for I \\. S al\\a
s afraid of building'. Building is 
a sweet impovuishing." . . . "Au
ust HI. 1;0:;, 
bcin
 n ar thirty 
lm!l old, I m'lrried with \Irs. 

_ r h h.nig-ht, mYllIothcr'", ",i
ter' '" only daughter, 
nft( (' I Lid madl' my court h.. her for Ì\\ 0 or 
t hi ... 'rars. By hCI' I had a plentiful fortunc 
(bLtwcen 70001. or SOUOI.). " e were married 
in the parish ehurrh of Charh\ood by :Mr, 
Hr<>hth, the rector. Shc "as truly my O\\Jl 
choice, and I am cxtremf'ly \\ ell sat.isfied with it, 
and do \ crily believc that for truth and sincerity. 
kindn s and fidelit
., humility and good nnturL, 
he has fL w equals, I am sure nonc ean eXCt pd 
her. and I pray God to eontinu," us lon
 tn- 
grther in health and prosperity, and to crown us 
with all those blessin
s \\ hich He has promised 
to those that scrve Him and \\ alk in Ills ways," 
This blacksmith's ::Ion ,vas elerted a .Member 
of Parliament for East Grinstcd in 1710. with- 
ont e"{pen .. or opposition. Thc power of bribes 
alld threats he deplore, as "an f'tf'rual scand'\1 
to the w holc nation." "Our lands ami liberties 
Ill\'st be preC'ari"lus; our 
o much boasted 
privilq
e of ha\ i nO' free parliamcnts must be 
utterl,y.lost. For tTsis is an observation founded 
on thr gre,1Ìc t truth, ihat he that will bu,"" his 
s( \t in parliament \\ ill sell his vote; ami to 
",hat mi 
ry and poverty such men will soon 
bring this nation God only 1.110\\ s !" This 
L mard Gal
 advised his children to be sure !IS 
thl Y grt W rich ill estatc to grow richer in 
\\ i Jom and virtur. tal.ing carc that thcir income 
shuuld exc ed their e"i.pt. s. and thL\t they dallv 
he..rd anrl rf'Bd morr tlnl thry bpoke or tolrl. 
"h411 he \\as fifty-two yea
 of a!!C', hc said, .. I 
am no\\ \\-orth at )Iirh"('hnas, 17:!J., at a re'i!"vll- 
able computution, 40/i671. ; tllLu
h I have brf'l1 
gllilt
 of many O\...r
: rht'\ in mi ing g'')od 
b.tr lÍns and tllJ..in
 1).1(1." When tift, i....ht 
YI of a
 ' he sa.J, 'fy memor
 is gn.\\ ill
 
\\ or 
 , for I ha\ e m 
 lle ml .1II..e in my .!C- 
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founders ,,-ere the Fowles of Riverball. They 
built a fint' mansion in ] 3m, \\ hich still retaiu's 
traces of its former gTandeur, K in
 James 
gave to William Fowlè a gmnt of freè warren 
Û\er his llumerous manors and lands in 'rad- 
hurst, }'rant, ltotheriield, and Ma) field. The 
fourth in descent and heir-male of thi
 ,rilliam 
Fowle left Riverlwll, and kept the turn pile-gate 
in 1fadhurst, Bis grandson, 1\ ieholas F o,,'le, 
a day-labourer, emigrated to America in lS0
, 
with his son John Fowle, a wheelwright, and a 
numerous J olmg family, carrying with thcm, as a 
family relic, the ro) al gr:.mt offree warren gi\ en 
to their ancestor. 
This family, like many others, rose and fell 
,,';th the Sussex iron trade. Geologists say 
thele is .still ill this district more and nner iroll- 
orc than in many of the coal-fielùs of England; 
but, when the art of using coal in smeltmg in- 
stead of cbarcoal was discovered, it was found 
to he cheaper. 1'fithout intending it, the coal- 
miners interposed to preserve the ,voods from 
the destruction lamcnted by the poets. Dra)- 
ton, in his Pol) olbion, made the trees denounce 
the iron trade in the following strain: 
Jove's oak, the warlike ash, vein'd elm, the 
softer heech, 
Short hazel, maple plain, light asp. the bending 
wyeh, 
Tough holIy, and smooth birch must altogether 
burn. 
\Yhat should the builùer serve, supplies the 
forger's turn; 
"When under public gooù, base private gain takes 
hold, 
And we, poor woful woods, to ruin lastly sold. 
The last of the Sussex furnaces, the property 
of Lord Ashburnham, "as blown out ill 1825. 
Rars of Sussex iron are no\V curiosities or relics. 
The iron of the elltrances to the ncw church 
at Elsted was made at Ashlmrnham in one of 
the last heats of the forge, A true Sussex 
mall fcels a peculiar thrill of regret when he 
I)asses the railings of St. Paul's in London; 
and, the ores beiug plentiful in his llatire fields, 
he may be excused for fancyiug that an in- 
dustry, which all imprO\"ement in metallurgy has 
put do
n}, a new discovery may any day raise 
up agmn, and anthracite: or son
e other fuel, 
enable Sussex again to supply iron for armies 
or for fleets, for monuments or firesides. 


A REK'l' IN A CLOU D. 
IN T'rENTY-FOVR CHAI'TERS. 
CHAPTER xn. TilE LAST WALK IX THE GARDEX. 
rIllE onl) letter CahTcrt found at the post- 
offiec for the villa was one in the vicar's hand, 
address?d to Miss Grainger. Nothing from 
Loyd lumself, nor any newspaper. So f:ir, then, 
La) ù had kept his pledge. He a\\aited to see if 
Calvert would obey his injunctions before he 
proceeùed to unma
k him to lús friends. 
Cah-ert did not regard this reserve as any- 
I Olin,!! generous-he set it down simply to fear. 
I I He said to himself, "The fellow dreads me; he 
II knows that it is never safc to push men of my 


II 
stamp to the ,vall; and he is "i"c enou
h to 'I 
apply the 
ld adage, about leaving a bridge to 
the retreahng enemy. I shall Lave l11'ìre diffi- 
culty in silencing the women, however. It will 
be a hard task to muzzle their curi0sity; but I 
must try some plan to effect it, Is that telegram 
for me P" cried. he, as a messengcl' hastened 
hither and tllither in search for some onc. 
" II Signor Grainger p" 
" Yes, all right," 
aid he, taking it. It was 
in these few words. ' 
" They find it can br done-make tracks. 
" DRAYTOX." 
"They find it can be done," muttered he. 
"Which means, it is legal to apprehend me. 
"\1T ell, I supposed as milch! I never reckoncd 
on immunity; and as to getting away, I'm readier 
for it, and better provided too, than you thilik 
for, 
Iaster Algernon. Indeed, 1 can't \VeIl sa:-, 
w hat infatuation Linds me to this spot, apart from 
the pel.il tlJat attends it, I don't know that I am 
\ery much what is called in iove "ilh -Florence, 
though I'd certainl) marry her if shc'd ha\'e me; 
but for that there arc, what the ladynovelists call, 
, mixed moti\'es,' and 1 rather suspect it is not 
with any especial or exclusive regard for her 
happiness that I'd enter into the holy Lands. I 
should like to consu]f, some competent authority 
on the physiology of hatred-why it is that, 
though scores of fellows havc injured me deeply 
in life, I ne\'er bore any, no, nor the whole of 
t hem collectively, the in will that I feel for that 
mall. He has taken towards me a tone that 
none have evcr dared to take. He menaces me ! 
Fifty ha\-e wrongeù: none hare ever threatened 
me.. He Vr ho threatens, assumes to be JOur 
master, to dictate the terms of his forbearancc, 
and to declare undrr what conditiolls he \\ ill 
spare ,you. Now, :Master Loyd, I can't say if 
this be a part to suit !Jour powers, but I know 
well, the otller is one which ill no way is 
adapted to mine, N at me has endowcd me 
\YÎth a \-ariety of excellent qualities, but, some- 
how, in the hurry of her bellevolellce, sLe for- 
got patience! I suppose one can't have every- 
thinfJ' ,., 
,fÚle he thus mused and speculated, the bO:1t 
swcpt smoothly o,"er the lake, and Onofrio, not 
remarking the little attention C:1lvert vouchsafcd 
to him, went on talking" of " 1 Grangeri" as the 
most interesting subject he could think of. At 
last Cah-ert's notice was drawn to his words 
by hearing how the old lady h:ld agreed to 
take the ,"ilIa for a year, with the power of 
continuing to reside therc longer if she went so 
minded. 
The compact had been made only the day 
before, after Calnrt had started for :Milan, e\'Í- 
dcntlJ-to Lis thinling-shon ing that it had 
becll done" ith rcferenee to something in Lo,yd's 
last letter. "Strange that she did not consult Ie 
upon it," thought he; "I who have bcen her 
chief counsellor on e,-erJ thing. Perhaps the 
lease of my confidence has expired. But how 
does it matter? A few hours more, and all these 
people shall be no more to me than that lazy 
cloud that is hanging about the mountain-top. 
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'1'h('y may live or die, or marry, or mourn, anù 
all bc tI
 nothing to mc-as if I had never mct 
thí n. And \\h'1t shall [be to thrm, I ,wndr\"?" 
cried hr, with a bitter laudl; ":., e\"y drf',ldful 
dream, 1 suppose; somethin
 like the memory 
of a ship
 reck, or a tire from \\ hich they escaped 
\\ ithout any conseiousnbs of the means that 
rescued them! A horrid ni
htmarc who::.e tel rors 
ahv
ys come back in da) s of depre
::.ion and ill- 
ness, At all e\'tnts, I 
hall not be 'poor C,ll- 
"crt,' 'that much to be pitied creature who 
really had some 
ood in him.' No, I bhall cer- 
tainly be spared all commiseration of that kind, 
: n I tlH..y'li no morc rceur \\ ilIingly to my 
II mcmory than they'll celebrate the allniver
ary 
of some day that brought them shame anù mis- 
fortune. 
"X OW, then, for my positi\'ely last appear- 
ance in my present line of character! And yonder 
I 
ee the olù dame on thc look-out for me; 5he 
ecrtainly has some object in meeting me bcfore 
her nieces shall know it.- Land mc in that nook 
t bere, Onofrio, and" :lit for me." 
"1 have been very impat ient for your coming," 
said bhe, a!:l he stepped on shore; "I h'1\.e so 
much to say to you; but, first of all, read this. 
H i., from I he viear:' 
The letter was not more than a few lines, and 
to t his purport: be was about to quit the home 
he had li\ cd in for more than thirtY J ears, and 
was bO O\er\\helmed "ith sorrow an distres5, 
tLat he really could not address his thoughts to 
any case but the sad one before him. '" _\.11 these 
edlamitics ha..e fallen upon us together; for 
although,' he wrote, 'Joe's d('parture .is the 
first 
tep 011 the road to future fortune, it is still 
separation, and at our age who is to say if \\ e 

hall ever 
f'e him ag-ain :' " 
"Skip the pathet ic bit, and come to this. 
.What have "e here about the P. and O. 
ste'll11crs?" cried Calvert. 
" 'Through the great kindness of the Secretary 
of State, Joe has obtained a free pa
sage out-a 
favour, as 1 hear, 'ery rarely granted-and he 
me,ms to pay YOll a flying vi
it; leavin
 this On 
Tuesday, to be ,,,ith YOll on Saturday, and, by 
repairing' to Leghorn on thc following 'Vednes- 
day, to catch the packet at 
Ialta. This will 

ive him three entire days with you, uhich, 
II though they be stolcn from us, neither his mo- 
ther nor myself ha..e the heart to refuse him. 
1">001' fcllow, he tries to bclievc-perhap3 he does 
believe-that \\ e are all to meet agai n in happi- 
ness and comfort, and I do my bcst not to 
disc(\\H-.lge him j but I am now verging on 
sen nly-' " 
"How tiresome hE" is about hi5 old age; is 
there any more about his son?" n<.:ked Cahert 
impat iently. ' 
" 1(''1, he says here: 'Joe is, as you may ima- 
gin(', full of busines!', and what between his in- 
tervie\\"s \\ it h official people, and his personal 
carcs for his long journey, has not a moment to 
spre. Hp" ill, howe, er, 'Hile to-morrow, de- 
biling all that he has done and means to do, 
or that I,lte 
u!:!geftion that eamc from you 
about referring us to a third party, neither 
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Joseph nor mysrlf dro:ire to go back; indef'd, 
it is not at a momrnt like the prcsUlt we "í)uld 
open a que tion t hat could imperil the am.. t i, .!s 
thdt unite us. It is enou
h to know that wc 
tru:ot each othrr, and need neither guarant ':8 
nor !:!uidanee.' " 
" file old knave!" erieJ Cah rrt. ".\ priest 
is always a Jesuit, no matter what Church he 
bell)n
s to." 
" Oh, }.[r, Calvert." 
" But he's quite right after all. I am far too 
worldly-minded in my notions to ncgotiotc with 
men of such e'{altcd idcas as hc and his 5011 
posse.,s. ßesilles, I am suùdenly called a\\.ay. 
I shall ha, e to lea,'e this immdiately. They 
are making a fuss about that unfortunate all,tit' 
at Ba
le, and want to catch me as a wiblc s; and, 
as my evidence would damage a fellow I reany 
pity, t hough I condemn, I mu
t keep out of the 
way." 
" 1Vell, you are certain to find us here when- 
e,'er you feel dispú
rd to have vour 0\\ 11 room 
again. r have taken the villa for another 
\ ear." 
W ::\ot paying the slil!htrst attention to this 
speech, he "ent on: "There is one point on 
\\ hich I shall be absolute. N a one speah of 
me when I leave this. Not alone that ) ou ab:',tain 
\"Ourself from any allusion to my h[l\ ing- been 
hcre, a.nd what you know of me, but that you 
\\ ill not suffer any other to make me his topic, 
It is enoùO'h to say that a question (\f my life 
is invoh'cà in thi" request. Barnard's fate has 
im'ol\'ed me in a "eb of calumny and libel, 
which 1 am resolved to bpar too, to cover the poor 
fello\\<'s memory. If, ho\\ ever, by any indiscre- 
t ion of my friends-and remember, it can only be 
of mv friends under this roof-I am dri\en to 
defenwd myself, there is no saying how much 
more blood will have to tlow jn this quarrel. 
Do vou understand me ;-'" 
"Partly," 
aid she, trembling- all o\'er. 
"This much you cannot mistake," 
aid he, 
sternly; "that my name is not to be uttered, nor 
\\ ritten, mind that. If, in his short visit, Loyd 
should speak of me, stop him at once. Say, ' Mr. 
Loyd, there are reasons why I '\"fill not discuss 
that person; and I desire t hat my wish be under- 
stood as a command.' You will impress yoUl' 
nieces" ith the f;allle reserve. I suppose, if they 
hear that it is a matter which involves the life 
of more than one, that they will not need to be 
twice cautioned. Bf'al" in mind, t11is is no caprice 
of mine; it is no piece of that Calvert eccen- 
tricity, to which, fairly enough sometime
, you 
ascribe many of my actions. I am in a position 
of no common peril; I have incurred it to save 
t he fair fame of a fcllo" I ha, c known and liked 
for years. I mean, too, to go through with it; 
that is, I mean up to a certain point 10 sacrifice 
mY
f'lf. Up to a certain point, I .ly, for Ii lam 
pushed bEyond that, then 1 shaU declare to the 
world: Upon you and vour slanderous tong-ue!: 
be the blamE", not mine'the fault, for what is to 
bappen now." 
He utt('red these words" ilh a ral,:dityand 
vehemence th'1t made her tremble from III arl to 
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foot. This was not, brsidc,>, the finst t.ime she 
had witnessed one of tho
e pa:s iOl1ate outbursts 
for which his race \\ as celebrated, and it, needed 
no oath to confirm the menace his specch 
shadowed forth. 
"This is a pledge, then," said he, grasping her 
hand. " And now to talk of something pleas3.nter. 
That old uncle of mine has hehaved vcrv hand- 
somely; has scnt. me some kind messag-ès, and, 
\\hat is as much to the purpose, some mOlle.v;" 
and, as he fpo\...e, he carele
sly drew from his 
pocket a roll of the bank-notf's he had so lately 
,,"on at pla
. '" 13efore mal\.ing any attempt to re- 
enter the scrvice,' he says, 'you must keep out 
of the" ay for a \\ hile And hc is right there; 
the advice is excellent, and I mean to follow it. 
In his post script he adds: 'Thallk Grainger' - he 
means Miss Grainger, but you know how 
blunderingly he writes-' for all her kindness to 
you, and say how glad we should all he to see her 
at Rocksley, whene\"er she comes next to Eng- 
land.' " 
The old lady's face grew crimson; shame at 
first, and pride afterwards, overwLclming her. 
'1'0 be called Grainger was to bring her hack at 
once to the old days of servitude-that dreary 
life of nursery governess-which had left its dark 
shadow on all her later years; while to be the 
guest at Rocksley was a t riul11 ph she had never 
ima
ined in her vainest moments. 
, "
Oh, will you tell him how proud I am for 
hIs kind rememhrance of me, and what an 
honour I should feel it to pay my respects to 
him P" 
"They'll make much of you, I promise you," 
said Calnrt, "when thcy catch you at Rocksley, 
and 
ou'llllot get away in a hurry. Now lct llS 
go our separate ways, lest the girls suspect. we 
have been plotting. I'll take the boat and row 
down to the steps. Dou't forget all I have been 
saying," were his last worùs as the boat moved 
away. 
" 1 hope I have bound that old fool in heavy 
recognisances to keep her tongue quiet; and now 
for the more difficult task of the young ones," 
said he, as he &tretched himself full length in 
the boat, lil\.e one wearied by some effort that 
taxed his strength. "I begin to believe it will 
be a relief to me to get away from this place !" 
he muttered to himself, "though I'd give my 
right hand to pass the neÜ week here, and spoil 
the happiness of those fond lovers, Could I not 
do it P" Here was a problem that occupied him 
till he reached the landing at the villa, but 
as he stepped on shore, he cried, " No, this 
must be the last time I shall ever mount these 
steps !" 
Calvert passed the day in his room; he bad 
much to think over, and several letters to write. 
Though the next step he was to take in life 
in all probability invoh ed his whole future 
career, his mind was diverted from. it by the 
thought that this was to be bis last night at the 
villa-the last time he should ever see .Florence, 
" Ay," thought he, "Loyd will be the occupant 
of this room in a day or two more. I can fancy 
the playful tap at this door, as 1I1illy goes down 


to breaUast-I can picture tne lazy foolleaninO' 
out of that window, gazing at Ill')se tall sno\\ 
 
pcaks, while :Florence is wait iug for him ill the 
garden-l know "ell all the little graccful 
attentions that will be prepared for him, vul.
ar 
dog as he is, who will not even recogni..e fhe 
especial courtf'sif's that ha\'e been desJO'lIetl for 
him; \\"ell, if I he not sorely mistakel
 I ha\"e 

ropped &ome poison in his cup. I have taught 
1! lorcllce to feel that courage is the first of 
manly att ributes, and, what is more to the 
purpose, to have a sort of half dread that it is not 
alllongst berlovcr's gifts. I have left her as my 
last l
gacy that rankling doubt, and I defy her t
 
tear It out of her heart! What a sovereiO"n 
antidote to all romance it is, to havc the com ic- 
tion, or, if not the conviction, the impression, 
thc mcre suspicion, that he "ho spouts the fine 
sentimcnts of the poet with such heartfelt 
ardolll., is a poltroon, ready to mn from danger 
and bide himself at the approach of peril. I 
have made :Milly believe this; she has no douht 
of it; so that if sisterly confidences broach 
the theme, Florence will find all her worst fears 
confirmed. 'I.'he thought of this fellow as my 
ri\"al maddens me!" cried he, as he started up 
and paced the room impatiently. "Is not that 
Florence I see in the garden? Alone too! .What 
a chance!" In a moment he ])astened noiselessly 
down the stairs, opened the drawing-room 
wÍndo,,-, and was beside her. 
"I hope the bad news they tell me is not 
true," she said, as they walked along sidc by II 
sid{' . 
" \"\1lat is the bad news P" 
"That. you are going to leave us." 
" And are you such a IJypocrite, .Florry, as to 
call this bad news, when vou and I both know 
how little I shall be needed. here in a day or two? 
,V care )]01, to have manJ more moments together; II 
these are probably t.he very last of them; let us 
be frank and honest. I'm not surely asking too 
much in that! For many a day you have sealed 
up my lips by the threat of not speaking to me 
on the morrow. Your menace has been, if you 
repeat this language, I will not walk with you 
again. Now, Florry, this threat has lost its 
terror, for to-morrow I shall be gone, gone for 
ever, and so to-day, here now, I say once more, 
I love you! How useless to tell me that it is 
all in vain; that you do not, cannot return my 
affect.ion. I t.ell you I can no more despair I 
than I can cease to love you! In the force of I 
that love I bear JOU is my confidence. I have I 
the same trust in it that I would have in my 
courage." 
"If you but knew the pain you gave me by 
such words as these-" 
" If JOU knew the pain they cost me to utter 
them !" cried he, "It is bringing a proud lleart 
very low to sue as humbly as 1 do. And for 
what? Simply for time-only time. All I 
sk is, 
do not utterly reject one who only needs your 
lovc to be worthy of it. " hen I think of what 
I was" hen I met you first-you !-and feel the 
change you have wrought in my whole nature; 
how you have planted truthfulness where there 
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W 0J1f'e but doubt; how y' u ha\ e maJe hOI c 
 and dnu't bdi( e thl f..:' ws ('an t )U II III 
11<,1 _.d a d rk and r illdufC'rence-\\ hen I dou't intel.d to 0p_n the qU( tion, or r r\ 
I 1,.1 ow and f f'1 tL ill uy ')tru 'a' to be be er I the point fur the t \\ l.h e jud r J but m an t, 
it i'll, aud you alou ,are the prize belore m\., evacuate I<la.nders at one ; lUd, d, my cl.; f 
and tL il tlh\t be: it hdr. \\ n life h'\s no lom;t:r a diL1<,ulty \\ as to decide \\ hieh "_y to tllm ft.l' 
briue to mv ambihull-"h{:'u I think of tht.. e, h.1\"ing the "hole "orld before me wlll;e to 
Jl my, e.m .yùu "OllJC r if I \hmt to (' rry a\\"..lY choose, left lIIe in that indcei 'on which the 
""II n.. '" .e slldl sl rk tho' may keep the poet pronounel national" hen he :sat J 
embe r::. ali\c in my hC'or
?" . W , 
cc It' t n t t1" . d I am an :Enghshman, and na1.ed I stand hf'Te, 
h . S r n ? g l.lerous 0 urge L....C IUS, sal Mu
tng in my mind what raiment I shall \H
3r! 
8 e, m a lamt vOIr 
cc 1'1 e grasp of th(' drowning man h..ls little Chance, howe\ er, has done for me what my jUllr- 
ti.... for gcuerl, it), lou ma) not care to rescue ment could not. I have been up to Milan and 
me, hut 'ou may ha\e pity fur my f.lte." had a look through the new papers, and I 
 
.. Oh, If you but knew how sorr) I am-" \\h
t I ha\Oc often predicted h
 ha
pen
d. Thc 
<<Go on, dearc 1. Sorry for" hat ?" ROjahs of nen
al !la\ e got SICk. ot their benc- 
<<I don't lnow "hat 1 "as going to say; you factm s, amI :.re bcnt on gettil1
 rid of" Lat we 
have aooitated and confused me 80, that I feel love to call tLe blessin
s of the En";li
h rule in 
ben ild
red. I ::.hrink from saying" hat \\ ould Indi
. K ext to a "oeiety for the . upp
e ion lJf 
pain YlJU, and yet I "ant to be hone5>t and cred1tors, I know of no mO\ement "Inch could 
str-'i!!htfor\\o.\rd." . ,more th
ro
ghly secure_my sympathy. 'I.he 
"If TOU mean that to be lIke the warnm oo of brown skm 1S rIght. " hat has he to do with 
the sur
eoll-I must eut deep to cure yo
I those covenanted and uncQ\'enanted Seot('ll- 
can't say I have courage for it." men who "ant to enrich th mselv s by bull
i..
 
For "ome minutC'
 they "alkf'd on side by him? "\, hat need has he of g0vernor::.-gcuer.tI, 
side without a word. At length he said, in a grav\.- political resident::., collectors, and comlll3.nder!'- 
a1 d Sl.fious tont>, "I have a5ked ,our aunt, and m-chief? Could he not ro.lise his indigo, \f .ttÓ'r 
she has promised me that, except strietlyamon:,st his rice-fields, and burn his "idow, "ith, ut 
your:,elvec;, mv name is not to be mentioned any help of our3:- particularly as our h 1p 
"hen I leave t1Üs. Sue \\ ill, if vou care for them, tales the shape of taxation and \ e
atious inter- 
give you my rea30lb i and IWonly advert to it ference. 
now amongst other Ia
t reqU(.sts. This is a <<I suppose all theftoC arc very unpatriotic 
prùmi::.e, is it nut?" s"ntimenb; but in the same propOltion that 
Sho pref d his hand and nodùcd. Britous nc\ er "ill be 51.\\ f'S, tLey eert; inl) 
" WIll) ou now grant me one favour? 1r car hm e no objection to make other:) such, and I 
this rin
 lor II'Y f"\J...e; a token of mert> memory, shudder in the, cry marrow of my morality to 
no more! Xav, I mean to ask Milly to wear think that but for tLe accident of an accident I 
an ,ther. Don't refuse me." He drf'\V her hand might at thi') \ cry moment La\.e been em}JloYl..d 
to\\ a. d
 him as he spoke, and slipped a rich to assist in reprc
ing the noble aspir 
tion... of 
turquoi
e ring upon her finger. Although her 1.li!."
erhood, aud helping to stifle the cry of 
hand trembled, and she 3\ ertcd her head, she Ireedom that now resounds from the Sutlej to 
had not courage to say him no. the Ganges. Is not that a hung from) our 0\\ n 
" lou ha\ L not told us \\ here you are 
in
 lyre, llaster D.? Could our O\\n Correspon.2 'nt 
to, nor \\ hen we are to hear from you!" said she, hm e come it stron
r? 
nfta a momcnt. "Happily, her :Majesty has no furtLer occa- 
"I don't think. I Imow either!" s
id he, in sion for my services, and I can take a brief from 
his u!.ual reck Ie ;:, way. "I h,we half a mind the other side. :E"'{peet to hLar, therefore, in 
to join S/"hamyl- I l.now him-or take a turn some mysterious paragraph, 'That the mode in 
",ith the _\ra

 against the French. I suppose," which the cavalry were led, or the g1Jns pointed, 
added he, "ith a bitter smile, "it i!! my fate pbinly indicated that a European soldier hel"- 
ah\ ays to be on tbe beaten side, and I'd not command on t Lis occa"ion; and, indeed, some 
know hC)w to comport my<;eIr as a \\ inner," a <;ert that an Eng]ish officer" as seen directing 
"Thf'fe's :Milly ma]"in
 a !'ignal to us. Is it the mo\ emcnt5 on our flank.' To \\ hieh let me 
dinner-time alrcad\ ?" smd she. add the hopc tllat the - }'usiliers may be 
"Ay, my last ainner here!n he muttered. thcre to see; and if I do not gi\ e the major a 
She turned her head a laY, and did not speak. Ie son in bcittalion drill, call me a Dutchman! 
o t1 tit ." t t I 11 th' There is c\Cry reason "hv the re\Olt should 
n la If fS cvenmg a Ie VI a no mg succeed. I put aside all the bo
h about an eu- 
\ C'r) e\ u
 u occurred.. All that n
ed be re- 51u\.ed race and a just cause and come to the 
eor
cd \\ III be found i
 t h
 followlllg letter, fact of the numerical odds Gpposcd. The climate 
\\hlch c.lhf'rt 'HOtf' to Ius friend Dra,ton after' I bl d'l b b h I 
lie h..d \\ ished his bosts a 0'0 d 00'1 t 
 d '0 d 1I1to e
a e to one, an 
asl y . orne y t e ot ler; 
I 0 . . t". 0 lllð I ,an go.lllle the distance from which remforcement ft must 
II ronm, ref u mg, as It" (\1(1, e
rlv, to be up be- d I t f 1] th t . t tl t Of tl 
time" in the morninO" d c r t h'th fi. . t t .r. come; an J as 0 a., e cer am.y la. I le 
. 0 an ace us 1 alll strurrr'le on)" last lonoo ellouooh to h"'ure 11l L\\ 0 
for 
l1hn 
ð J ... ð .., 

 . budget'5, John liull "ill ,otf' it a bore, anù refu..!' 
"lJor Drn
 ton,-I got ynur tele
am, and to P,lY for it. liut here am I gettilJ
 politic,ll 
though I su plct 
 ou arc astray in ) our' la\\,' "hen I only meant to be personal; and n \\ to 
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cc'me hack, I own that my resolvc t.o go out to 
India 1m:> becn aided by hearing that Loyd, of 
whom I fpoke in my last, is to lea\'e by the next 
mail, and will bke passage on board the P. and 
o. steamer Leander, due at )Ialta on the 22nd. 

1:v intention is to be his fellow-traveller, and 
Î with this reso1\-e I shall take the Austrian 
ste:lmer to Corfu, and come up with my friend 
at Ale::,.andria, You will perhaps be puzzled to 
know why the claims offriendship are so strong 
npon me. at such a moment, and I satisfy your 
most natural curiosity by stating that this is a 
mis::-ion of torture. I travel with this man to 
insult and to outragc him; to expose him in 
public places, and to confront him at all times. 
I mean that t.his overland journey should be to 
him for his life long the remiuiscenee of a pil- 
grimage of such martyrdom as few have passed 
through, and I have the vanity to believe that 
not many men have higher or more varied gifts 
for such a mission t Ian myself. My first task 
on reaching Calcutta shall be to report progress 
to :vou. 
i'I don't mind e'-posing a weakness to an old 
friend, and so I own to you I fell in love here, 
The 
irl had the obduracy and wrong-headedness 
not to yield to my suit, and so I had no choice 
left me but to persist in it. I know, however, 
that if I could only remain JlCre a fortnight 
longer 1 should secure the inestimable triumph 
of rendering both of us miserable for life! Yes, 
Drayton, that pale girl and her paltry fifteen 
thousand pounds might have spoiled one of the 
I grandest careers t hat ever adorned histor.y ! and 
lost the world the marvellous origin, rise, pro- 
gress, and completion of the dynasty of the great 
English Begum Calvert in Bengal. Count upon 
me for high office whenever penny-a-lining fails 
you, and, if my realm be taxable, you shall be 
my Chancellor of the Exchequer! 
" You are right about that business at Basle ; 
to keep up a controversy would be to invest it 
with more interest for public gossip. Drop it, 
therefore, and the world will drop it; and, take 
my word for it, I'll give them something mo.re 
to say of me one of these days than that my hmr- 
trigger was too sensitive! I'm writing this in 
the most romantic of spots. The moonlight is 
sleeping-isn't that the conventional ?-over the 
olive plain, and the small 5ih r ery lem-es are glit- 
tering in its pale light. Up the great Alps, 
amongst the deep crevasses, a fitful flashing of 
lightning promises heat for the morrow; a 
nightingale sings close to my window; and 
through the muslin curtain of another casement 
I can see a figure pass and repass, and even dis- 
I tinguish that her long hair has fallen down, and 
floats loosely over neck and shoulders. How 


pleasantly I might linger on here, ')ly duns 
forgeHing, by my duns forgot.' How smoothly 
I might float down tbe stream of life, without 
even having to pull an oar! How dclicrhtrully 
domestic and innocent and inglorious th
 ,\> hole 
thing! Isn't it ten
pting, you dog? Does it not 
touch even your temperament through its thick 
hide of worldliness? And I believe in my heart 
it is all feasible, aU to be done, 
"I have just tossed up for it. Head for 
India, and head it is ! So that Loyd is booked 
for a pleasant journey, and I start to-morrow, to 
ensure him all the happiness in my po\\"er to 
confer. For the present, it would be as well to 
tell all anxious and inquiring friends, into which 
category come tailors, bootmakers, jewellers, 
&c., that it will be a postal economy not to 
address :Mr. Harry Calvert in any European 
capital, and to let the' bi\Js lie on the table,' and 
bc read this day six years, but add, that if pro- 
})erly treated by fort une, I mean to acquit my 
debts to them one of these days. 
"That I 'wish they may get it' is, therefore, 
no scornful or derisi\'e hope of your friend, 
" II. C.\LVELtT. 
"If-not a likely matter-anything occurs 
worth mention, you shall have a line from mC' 
from Venice." 
.When he had concluded his letter, JJe extin- 
guished his candles, and sat down at the open 
window. The moon had gone down, and, though 
star-lit, the night was dark. The window in the 
other wing of the villa, at which he had seen the 
figure through the curtain, "as now thrown 
open, and he could see that Florence, with a 
shawl wrapped round her, was leaning out, and 
talking to some one in t he garden underneath. 
" It is the first time," said a voice he knew to 
be Emily's, " that I ever made a bouquet in the 
dark." 
"Come up, ::\rilly dearest; the dew is falling 
heavily. I feel it eve!"! here." .. 
" I'll just f3.sten tIllS rose I have here L11 Ins 
hat; he saw it in my hair to-night, and he'll re- 
member it." 
She left the garden, the window was closed. 
The light was put out, anù all \\as silent. 
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BOOK Tl1E FIRST: Cl1ILDUOOD. 
CHA.PTER X:\.VII. AS ABBE. 
LILY went into the cabinet of Mademoisellc 
)Iarcassin a }åung lady pupil at a boarding- 
school. The social status was not a very dig- 
nified one; but, at all events, it was something. 
']'he profound gentlemen who compile the census- 
tables \\ ould have thought Lib- worthy to be 
registered as a &ingle item in the educational 
schedule. She entered the cabinet a sehool- 
girl. She came out of it a h) brid creature, 
something betueen a servaut-of-all-,\ork aud a 
galle} -5130 ve. 

ladclJloiselle .Marcassin lept hcr word to her, 
after a fashion. Lily was fed, lodged, and 
clothed, aftcr a fashion. That is to sa), shc \\as 
privilegeù, after the pupils had fcd, to consume 
the scraps of their repast-Ler refectory not 
being the common dining.room, but a side-place, 
half vantry, half store-roolll, whcre not only the 
COP) -books, slates, drawing materials, and such- 
lile, required by the ).oung ladies, werc kept ill 
stock; but lilcwise sacks of lentils and harieot- 
beans, and large jars flùl of the peculiarly nast) 
stewed pcars which ",ere unchangeably served at 
thc conclusion of the prineiDal mcal undcr the 
g
neric title of "dessert." 
She "as lodged-but not in any of the dorm i- 
toric". She bad a room to herself (a hole rather) 
in thc roof, ,.. here she had a mattress on thc floor, 
and an cwer and basin on a rush-bottomed chair. 
The .Marcassin wa.., too rigorously just, to suffer 
her to share in the sleeping- accommodation 
prm iùcd for pupils who 11aid; the )hrcassin 
\\a
 too lind, after 
 fashion, to degrade her by 
forcing her to asso('iatc with the othcr servants. 
She was clothed, too, was Lily, after a fashion. 
C ,
t-off garments, mostly of the rag-and-tatter 
desc-;ipt iou, \\ ere flung to bel' from time to timc, 
to be mCIHlcd Rnd cobbled together, "hen hcr 
own l"a
 g:nc. c;igns of dropping off piecemeal. 
She. WðS permith"l to pursue her studies, aftcr 
"l fashlOn. \\ hcn there "I.:ts no particular slavcn 
ill Lanù, bhe was mfI'ercd tú sit in the elass and 
lÜ,ten to the lesson
 !\eithcr bad marls nor 
good marks were gi\"cn her. She "as be)ond 
I th(,(' If she, alone of a cla.:,,,, could ans\\ er a 


que
tiùn, &htJ was not privileged to tale her eon.- 
petitors up. She remaincd, for good or e..il, at 
the bottom. 
She helped about the house. She cleaned 
knives sometimes, Rhe combed the )'ounger 
childrcn's hair. Sometimes she made beds. 
She never 
erubbcd-for the scrubbing-brush 
was an institution unknown to the Pen:oion Mar- 
c
sin. In French housckeeping there is a 
tradition that dry polishing is a holy tJ1Íng, but 
that }lQt - water does harm. Lily's special task. 
\\ ark, however, Wllio in the lingerie, or wardrobe 
of the school. ::;hc p:,ssed many hours there 
every evening'. There \\ as alW3.) s an imfficll
it} 
of mending to do, and most of it fell to IlCr lot. 
As she was not allowed to touch the piano, fvr 
fear of wearing out thc keys; or to dra \\, beeausc 
crayons cost money, or to write, becaus(' paper 
and slate pencil are e'"<pcnsi, e; her fingers might 
have gro\\ n stili' and awl ward but for the 
compulsory lissomhes3 they acquired in that 
evcrlasting nee(Ue,.. ork. She gre\" to possess 
astoni5hing dexterity as a sempstress. 
Once a year, all the rnattres
s in the establi
h- 
mcnt \\ere ripped up, the wool talell out, and, 
compressed into cales as it generally was by 
continuous pressure, carded, by means of iron 
teeth set in wooden slabs, into fresh stuff. T\\o 
prodigious old women, hoarse ..oiced and Jlairy 
chinned, ,.. ho looked as though they Lad been 
horse-grenadiers in the J rllperial Guard who bad 
taken to petticoats in thcir old age, used to cOllie 
to card those mattresse6. They were paid t\\"o 
francs a day, aud their keep, l.ily "as permitted 
to help thelll. The dust and floeclùent particlcs 
of the wool half choled her, but she carded as 
well ãs shc could. One of the old \\ omcn used 
to bring a stone flask full of corn brandy with 
her, from which she frequently gurgled into her 
old mouth what she called" 130 goutte du bon 
Dieu." The othcr would persist in smoking a 
short pipe in the intervals of labour, mueh to 'I 
the dis
ust of thc :Yarcassin; but the old woman 
worked cheaply and e'tpeditiousl}, and so was 
not denied her narcotic, Lily,,, as dreadf uHy 
nfraid of both of them. They spat and sworc, 
and \\ cre lile men. II 
"I rcmember," would one of these \\ooUy 
Chevalicrs d'Eon sa)'-" I remember, La )I
re 
Boustifaillc, when the little King' of Rome 
li:)ed to be \\ heeled about the Tuileries Gardens II 
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in a little carriage drawn by two Astrac3.Il 
shcpp." 
" And tile Dule of Bordeaux, :Ma'me Plumct," 
would the other say. "Diantre! "as he not 
balJtised in water from the Jordan? Do you 
, ! , I remember thc Terror, :Ma'me Plumet ?" 
"If I remember it? Imbecile ! Was I not 
dancing at the Opera when Messieurs of thc 
Committcc scnt for me to be one of the nymphs 
that marched by the side of the car of the 
: , I Goddess of Rcason ? All! 
'es, I have not had 
bad chances in my time," and this she said with a 
: I 
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, II fortunes. It has all been through my devotion to 
the Emperor. 'l'hat accursed minister of police 
' !I ' would not give me a bureau de tabac because of 
my sympathies. .When I asked for a box- 
opener's place at the Funambllles, they told me 
that I was a BOllapartist. 'fLy not call me a 
sorceress at once? And now I am comc to 
carding mattresses at forty sous a day, and my 
II 80Up. Bah !" And the old woman would e
- 
pectorate and tal"e another pull at thc "goutte 
du bon Dieu." 
They called Lily" c'te jeunesse," and laughed 
at the clumsv way in which :c"be carded. Onc of 
thcm, L
 l\Îèrc :Î3ou
tifail1e, talked to her one 
day-it was in her second year of carding-of 
ller beauty, and asked her why she buried herself 
in that place when she might ha\"e cashmeres 
and diamonds? Lily shuddered as slw }ward, 
without comprehending, the hag. Her ears 
burnt, but her lips were cold, Of all the bad 
people in this bad world there is nothing, 1 
apprehend, worse than a bad old Frenchwoman. 
Lily Floris - " c'te jeunesse" - "la petite 
Anglaise"-or the" fllle de classe Pauline," as 
I I , ' I she was indifferently called, was fifteen, and 
shapely, and fair. She thanked God every night 
in thc simple English prayers "hich had bccn 
taught her by Barbara Blllln)'Castle, that she did 
I 110t hate anyone. She prayed for strength to 
continuc obedient, industrious, and uncomplain- 
I ing. But hers was a hard time-a very hard time. 
1 '1'0 the rest of the school-girls, in the days 
when they condescended to com"erse with her, 
she had been a heretic. They told her that she 
was doomed to eternal perdition because she did 
not go to ma
s and cross herself. They were 
incredulous as to heretics believing in anything 
save Satan-and not much in him. As a heretic, 
she was not allowed to accompany the other girls 
on Snnda
's and fête days to the neighbouring 
church of St. Philippe du Roule. As a heretic, 
she was necessarily cxcluded from the periodi- 
cal catechisings, admonitions, and e"\..hortations, 
"hidl took place prior to the yearly festival of 
the First Communion. 
There were generally twenty or thirty girls 
cvcry spring to take this first communion, 
They looked inexpressibly pcaceful, innocent, 
beautiful, in their whitc frocks and veils, their 
snowy" reaths and spotless gloves, thcir little 
"hite silk stockings and shoes, thcir bouquets of 


II 
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white flowers. Lily us cd to look aftcr thelll 
with longing e)es as they filed through the 
pIa) ground on their way to the cntrance-gate. 
Shc was sorry that she "as a heretic; but "as 
shc one, and, if so, was it her fault ? 
She thought, oue day, t.hat she would ask the 
Abbé Chatain. He" as "directeur" of the 
establishment. He catechi::,ed thc young ladies, 
and confessed them, and gcnerally prepared them 
for the first communion, He \HiS a tall lean 
ecclesiastic "ith a bronzed visage, very high 
cheel.-bone!', a squ:ue jaw, broken teeth, some- 
what jaundiced C) es, amI iron-grey hair. In his 
long black soutane, black rabat with white 
cambric edging, heavy shoes with buckles. 
flapped hat, and portentous umbrella, he Imd 
seemed for 
-ears to Lilyan awful and forbidding 
personage. He took a great deal of snuff too, 
and when he blew his long bassoon-shaped nose 
with a bluc cotton bandl.erchief, the sound was 
awful. He l]ad a manner of breathing hard, too, 
when he spoke, and of screwing up his eyes, and 
clattering his jagged teeth, the reverse of 
encouraging. Yet the girls said that the Abbé 
Chatain was amiable, and forbore to ,i.:;it the 
little peccadilloes they acknmdedged in confes- 
sion with any unusually disagreeable penances. 
It was a long time before Lily could mal.e up 
her mind to speak to the abbé. As a heretic, the 
ecclesiastic l.ept aloof from her; and she, too, 
dreaded that her addressing" him might be an 
act open to misconstruct
on. 
One day, however-it .was during the August 
holidays, and the abbé had called to pay a visit 
of politeness to the l\farcassin, "ho, being indis- 
posed, could not recei,e him- Lil)" clothed herself 
in the full armour of a desperate resolve, and 
sought him out. The ,,"orth). ecclesiastic \\ as 
pacing up and do" n the pla)'ground, snuffing 
and waving the bluc cotton pocl.et-handl.erchief 
in a contemplative manner, as usual. Onc flap 
of thc skirt of his cassock was d.ra"n up, dis- 
playing a not unsymmetrical calf, and in this 
traditional clerical coquctry it may be that thp 
artful arrangement of hooks and string
, known 
as "ladi{'s' pages," originated. 
Lily stole up to the clergyman, and \Vas about 
to address him; to her dismay, he suddcnly pro- 
duced a book from his pocket. "Alas," she 
thought, "the abbé is going to say his brevial1, 
and he will be walking up and down the pla)- 
ground for at least t\\enty minutes ",ithout my 
daring to speak to him, and then, perhaps, 
Madame, who is lying down, will awake, and the 
abbé will be called in, and my chance will be gon!' 
for ever." 
To her relief, however, the book \Va." not a 
brm,iary. It was doubtless a dm'out work. but 
not of so strictly canonical a na.ture. Indeed, 
the doctrine it contained !,eGllled not only of a 
comfortinO" but of all c\.hilarating order, for the 
abbé, wag
ing his head approving 1), and following 
thc text with an appreciating forefinger, \\ ould 
ever and anon emit a gleeful chuckle. It ,,-as a 
merry book, and the abbé was no sour ascetic. 
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. lIe i a ðroll of a farr ur," UlUlllluu'd thL 
lb .. thi 'Inll'lj ur dc' H,. n I'r, althou
h he 
1.1 \Hitten 
 ..
 hitt t thill
 'I... lin th(' re\ I - 
H. ul fa. 114. till. J( uit ! \\ h_ do ou \\..1nt, 
) '\\J.g girl ?" h added ,uIden]}, CL Id thro. ing', 
I ...erident...lly of c.Jur e, till. haud which held the 
Lwk bl'hilld him, Lilt L ill hClJiug the l J.g
 opeu 
\\ ith appn ci,lti\ c forL.in 
If .I ou plc..L:) 
1,.1 ur l' ALL -,. poor 
I Lily be ;all. 
"But 1 do not pic '," the cecl1.3ia:.lic re- 
joined, 
h,.lrply. "1 h.1Ve nothiug to do \\ ith 
you. lou arr not a coltrcl1umen. lou do not 
Lelong tt. my class. Gu to 
our minister. I can 
ll,'vo nothin
 to say to )OU. l
nfin, que me 
\ oulrz-vous. 0' 
.. Old :U.msieur I' ALbe, do l)r3.Y hColr mf';' 
th(' f,irl pleaded, joinill
 hcr hands, and her e}(,,, 
br
inning to strcam, .. I am so truly, so mise- 
r.lhly unhappy," 
"By your own fault, I talc it, 
'oung gid," 
rcmarlcd the aLbu; .. the worthy )Iademoi:-,c'lle 
Mareas"in-ol tnte shepherdess to hcr lloel- 
reports JOU a<i being obstinate, rehellious, opi- 
nionated, recalcitrant. Kindness and sevcrity 
La\ e been tried, and both ill vain, to you. Go to 
)ou.1' ruinistt.r-arc JOU an Anglican or a Puri- 
tan?-and demand of him what pra}ers and 
penitence) ou should resort to, in order to enter 
into a better fra.me of mind." 
"TIut I have no minister," crieù Lily, despair- 
ingly; "I have no friends, I have no llOmc, 1 
am quite alone in the world. I am a poor littlc 
Engli
h girl, left, abandoned, desertcd here by 
cruel strangers, [am destitute, and an object 
of ch3rity. I have nevcr been outside the
e 
walls for se\ en years. I stri, e my b
t to be 
good, and to lcarn, and to worl, but I am al \\ a
 
 
puni
hed and lU1.de mi
erable. Oh! I am most 
\Hf'tched and helpless." 
"l'icns," muttered the abbe, ta1..ing out the 
blue cotton handkerchief and \\ ringin
 the bas- 
soon no e, but ,Üthout the b.l
sollie sonorousness, 
, "this has the appcarance of being pitiable." 
"Oh, sir; dear, 1.ind )lonsieur I' Abbé, if ) ou 
would ouly intcrcede for me; if JOU would only 
soften :Madamc's heart towards me! If I could 
only be sent bacl to England, perhaps the good 
ladics with whom 1 was at school when a vcr,), 
\C ry little girl, nedr Londou, might know some- 
thing of my friends." 
" it is hardly possible," saiù the ahbé, not un- 
1..inùly, and sh1.king his head. ")!aù:.1.llle has told 
me unùer \\- hat circumstances you arc here. 
Perhaps the \\ icked people who imposed upon 
hcr, like\\ ise robbcd some mistress of a schoollà. 
bas, dO\\ n thero in England, when 
 ou \\ cre an 
iuf.1.nt. Ihve you no other friends that) ou eau 
remember, howf'ver faintly?" 
Lily hesitated for a moment. How could she 
name Cutwig and C').? Old :\Ir. Cut",ig had 
gÏ\en her a new shillin
, .ml! 
lr, Ranus (on 
acrount of the Co,) a Xo'\h's Ark, and '
IdÏJ. 
a liss; but this ßr1u.lint:mce of two hOUIS' 
duration could sea.reely, with proprietJ, be 


('ll1<,ù fl iewLLi p. .And theu she thou t of rl:l. 
braidt'li and \\ hi }..( rcd man on l . d thL. bl.at, 
\\ ho holù oiH'u her" jo_ "ollt.." Could he be 
called a frj nd: Alas! no. }'mally, h rthoughts 
r( I"ded tn the t.l11 gentlem.m '" ho had L<..;u so 
I..illd to hl.' at tJw Grcell\\ ieh dinner. She had 
ne. r forgottcn him. A thou
md till! 
he had 
thou",ht of him \\ ith gra.titude .lnd .lfIcction. 
.:\Iany and man}" a time, piniug and hi \ ering in 
hI r wretched ùcdchdmber, shc had 
ked hcrself: 
"Shalll \\ rite to him? lie told rue his name. It 
\\..15 \\'illiolm-
ir William Long. Shdll I write 
a lettcr to .Monsieur Sir Willi.1.lH Long, Engl.md, 
and pr.1.Y him to come and help the poor little 
girl he \H1S 50 kiud to, c\ er 50 roam y( lrs ago? 
Hut who \\ould post a letter for me? If it \\ere 
di-,cl,vered, 1 should be Sl.nt to the cave for a 
weeI... Ami, Lc
ides, he has forg-otten me, I 
only amused him for a momcllt. He is marrieù 
and happy." .And poor Lily, as she thought tbis, 
found herself ùurniug with blushes and choking 
wit h tears. 
No, she could not gi\'c the name of Cutwi
 
and Co., nor of thc man with the braid and the 
be.1.n) , and a strange shame aud nervousness 
pre\'cntcd hcr naming him "hom 
he yet \ag-nely 
believed to be her friend. 
he told tbe abbé, 
with dolorous mceknes.., that she had no frielldc:, 
so far as she lne\\, an
 \\ here in the world. 
" 1),1U\ rc petite!" said thc Abbc Chatain, t.aking 
out the blue cotton handkerclúef again. " What, 
then, c.\n be done for JOu"''' be resumed, after 
a brief silence. 
Lily could tell him tbat, and eagerly, too. Shc 
had been brooding mer and elaborating a feeble 
little scbeme for months. "Oh!" sbe cried, "if 
Maùame would olll
 be kind and merciful to me, 
she could male me llappy, I am sure, at once. 
It \\ ould not be at all ditlicult. Thanks to the 
in
tructiol\ I have reeei\ cd at the reill>ion-and 
oh, pray believe that I am \"'ery grateful for it-I 
lnow cnough, I hope, to undertale the dulies of 
a nursery govcrne
: or at Ic...st I could be an 
under te:lcher in a Üllage school. Or I "ould 
\wrk at my needle, or \\ait at tablc, or do house. 
worl, or an
 thing, if 
he would onl} allow me to 
leave this dreadful place, and be I..ind enough not 
to tell everybody th
\t 1 am \\ ic1..cd and rebel- 
liouq." 
.. You arc full of romantic ideas," replied the 
pricst, after cogitating for some moments o\er 
Lil
's audacious proposition; "but we "ill hope 
for the best. Go in pe
\Ce, my child, aud do not cry. 
I, myself, \\ ill speal to )hdemoisellc 
Iarcassin 
on thi., topic, and we will scp what can be done." 
lIe patted Lily gently on the head, and strode 
away. \nd tbe girl returned to bcr ncedle\\ork, 
and, for the first time since rolly 
hrygold lcft 
the ren
ion .Marc
3in, a golden my brought 
da
 light and hope strc:m1Ín; into her soul. 
Thc abbé \\-as as good as hi" \\ ord. An cvening 
or two afterward:" \\ hile he wag plaj ing his 
mod ;)t Jlame of bac1..gammoll with )hdcmoisclle 
Marc
"m, he took oce.l
"n t) 
 LY, as thou
h 
in'\d\ crtently : 
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"And the little English girl you havc suc- 
conred and cherished, how goes it with het.?" 
' I ! I An evil look came over thc countenance of the 
schoolmistress. "How goes it? As with a viper. 
Speak to me of the gratitude of those Islanders. 
I calculate t.hat I have lost by that little crocodile 
at least five thousand francs, of which I shall 
! I never see a red liard. And 
ct I have becn a 
second mother to her." 
It was certainly something in poor Lily's 
favour that she had been blessed with a second 
mother, seeing" hat a remarkably unsatisfactory 
investment the first one had proved to be, The 
abbé, however, received :Madame's statement with 
a pinch of salt, as well as with one of snuff. He 
knew the Marcassin of old, and was acquainted 
I wit.h her aptitude for magnifying her own merits 
and depreciating those of othcrs: when she would 
I allow them, which was but seldom, to have any 
. I merits at alL . 
'I "It is a pity," carelessly remarked the abbé, 
putting t.he caster to his chin, as was his wont, 
" I before he flung the dice, "that you should be 
burdened ,yith this little eat-all and do-no- 
thing." 
: I "It is more than a pity, it is a shame, a 
sc:mdal, an enormity, an abomination," 1Iadame 
: I indignantly acquiesced. "Figure to ) ourself, 
my dcar abbé, that this most reprehensible young 
: I person of fifteen years of age-well grown, too- 
I devours my substance. She devours the little 
: I patrimony which I hope to be able to leave, some 
I day, to my kiudred in Touraine. Such a great 
girl is not to be kept on walnut-peelings." 
"That is easy to see," the diplomatic abbé 
agreed. 
"They may keep her who win," the school- 
mistress continued, with well-simulated indif- 
I ference. "I am sick of the charge, and should 
; I be enchanted to be relieved from it," 
, I " "\ V ould you, then, consent to her departure ?" 
: : I .. -Who would p:ty me my memoirs, if 
 ou 
please?H the .M:arcassin returned quickly. 
I : "But if you have lost, as you say you have lost 
by thi3 time, all hopes of payment pH 
"That is true," returned 
fadame, shrugging 
her shoulders, "As well fish in the canal for 
i : whales as expect that I shall ever re-enter into 
I my funùs." 
"And if you placed this embarrassing young 
creature in some locality of which )'ou were well 
! I assured, and with persons at whose hands you 
could at any time claim her?" 
<<That is true; but how to find such a locality 
: , " amI such persons ?" 
"They mmt be numerous. Could you not 
obtain a situation for her in a school, half as 
. j ' I pupil teacher, half as fille de peine ?" 
" She is that alrc:J.dy, here; more of one than 
the other," :Madcmoiselle did not 
pecify which 
I ! I "as the "one" anù which the" other." 
" And the convent ?" 
" Impossible. She is a heretic. The govern- 
ment is infidel and V oltairean. 'Ve should have 
II compìications ,,-ith the police." 


"But you say that she has 110 papers, no 
recognised identity." 1\ 
" I tcll you, abbé," exchimed the :Marcassin, 
" that she has nothing, S3ve the spirit of the Fiend 
which animates hcr_ She is as friendless as a 
mountebank's tumbling child, bought for forty 
sous at a fair, and passed on from one juggler to I I 
another." I 
"Pauvre petite!" murmured the abbé again; I 
but his voice was pitched low. 
"Besides," resumed the schoolmistress, "if 
she went to :>11other school, she might chat ter- 
and-" 
She stopped, somewhat confused, and, the 
game being over, hurriedly closed the back- 
gammon-board, 
"I understand YOII," the abbé returned, with 
a nod. "There is much rivah'y in the scho- 
lastic profession. One always tries to do one's 
neighbour - when one's neighbour keeps a 
school- as much harm as is possible. 'Tis 
pity, for charity's sake, that it should be so. 
But suppose, my clear and worthy lady, that I 
W:J.s enabled to find, out of doors, an asylum for 
this forlorn child-a safe asylum, a respectable 
asylum, a discreet asylum-whence, flwn time 
to time, I should be enabled to bring you news 
of her, and whence, if the dishonest persons who 
have defrauded you of your hard-earned moncy 
were ever brought back to better sentiments, 
and showed a wish to make rest itutiol1, you 
could bring her back, Suppose some such 
scheme to be within my power of putting quickly 
into execution ?"' 
"Then, my dear abbé, I should say at once, 
Take her."' 
" Is that your determination p" 
"You have my word for it." 
" Then we will adopt measurcs in accordance. 
I shall have the honour shortly of communicating 
with you on the subject. Not another cup of 
tea, I assure you. I have fears for my head. 
Wen, qualified with this excellent and sanative 
rhum of the colonies. Have you tasted the 
Chocolat de Santé, my dear bdy? And the 
Racahout des Arabes? No; rou prefer the 
Pâte Rcgna1.llt. A thousand wishes for your 
happiness! 1Ve will consider the affair of la 
petite as arranged. Figure to yourself this 
Monsieur Vérol1, who makes one fortune by 
managing the Opera House-what a sC:J.l1dal- 
and 
mother by selling cough lozenges. And yet, 
I am told, a most excellent person, and devoted 
to the Church. Yes, I wíll certainly remember 
to bring the six numbers of the Gazette de 
France when ne'{t I have the honour. One 
might get the little wardrobe of la petite to- 
gether. Shc has none, you say. 'YeJJ, one must 
be found for her. Charity is not dead, as you, 
mademoiselle, have so triumphantly pl'ove
L 
Once morc, dear lady, good night !" . 
These remarks were not delivered WIthout a 
solution of coutinuity. The ahbé's valedictory 
observations were scattered about the room, He 
had to swallow another cup of the cmious fluid 
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which }Iadrmoiselle 
I: rc n ..in imagined, with 
many other french ladirs of that period, to be 
tea. Hc) ie1dcd to fri n
ly romllulsion, and par- 
took of anuther modicum of the colonial liqueur. 
Then he had to find his 1111 hre lla and his shon'I- 
hat, and to lIre
s MaJmll 's hand, and to bow 
0\ er it, and to accellt . ume jujubes for his poor 
couO'II, anù to :,uU'er .Madame with her own fair 
hanJ
-literally fair, but not Cl uel, to him-to 
tic a woollen sc.H.f round his neck, as a oefenee 
1 ' 1 a
ainst the ni
ht air. 
It" as all as innoccnt, I speak wilhout mcntal 
re-,enation, as sheep-shcarin
 in Arcadia. N' 0- 
thing could come of it. Both were stricken ill 
I Jears. On both, the doom of perpetual celibacy 
'U cig-hcd: be, enforced to it by vO\\ s. she, sen- 
tcnced to it by C'ireumstances and b) tempela- 
ment. let I have heard that the sun shines 

omctimes at the 
 orth Pole; aud I believe that 
a little flirtation ;..r a little flirtation aU the world 
over. Belicve me, hr. 1 the fiend who tempted thc 
good St. Anthony come to him, not in the guise 
of a ballet-girl, but as a cozy comfortable spin- 
ster of a certain age-a spinster who would 113.\ e 
knitted mufi'atees, and made wine possets, and 
"armcd his slippers, and cut the lea.es of his 
Tablet for him-the hcrmit would earlier have 
turned bis e)'es upward from his tome. 
One sigh-one among a thousand frowns-is 
not many. :Mademoiselle Marcassin gave one 
sigb, and put a\'.ay the backgammon-board and 
the rhum of tbe ('"Iomes. 
II Pauvrc ehf'r Lomme," sighed the 1brcassin; 
aud then shc froze up ag-ain in one block, and 
proceeded to make her nightly tour of her dor- 
mitories, scattering bad marks about her on all 
the pupils ,,110 could be proved to be awake. 
For wakefulness was considered presumpti\e 
evidencc of the olTendcr ha\Ïng been indtÙging 
in prohibited converse. 
" .\. \\ orthy lady, the Dame 
Iarcassin." the 
Abhé Chatain mused as he sped homeward. 
., Shc errs a little, l)erhaps, on the side of strict. 
ne

, but those youn
 persons are ditIieult, \ ery 
ditlìcult, to manage. I remember at the seminary 
what trouble I used to give the pro\ i:.eUl' and 
the rcgbseur, ami what stripes of the discipline 
these shoulders have suffereù. IIi! But it 
must be admittcd that 
[ade:noisclle :Marcassin 
is a" oman \\ ho Ims a charactcr. Oh! her fl)rce 
of character is immense. And 
he is conseien- 
tion.;;, highl)" conscientious. .We must see whethcr 
we Can pcrsuade Madame dc Kergolay to shelter 
this poor little sbo1"11 lamb:" 
And the abbé went home to bcd, He was a 
worth}' soul ;-3lthough he did sometime3 read 
Bcrangcr's poems on the sly. 
U J f he had only bccn on our siùe, .Monsieur de 
Bél"al1ger," the abbe was "ont to S3\., "\\ hat an 
ally he would ha\ e been! "hat a colossus! But 
it has nlwa
s been thus. From tbe da)sof)1. de 
r, 
c31, '\\ e have nl'ver been able to keep the droBs 
\\ ho h3\ e \\ it and hUll1ow', on our :,ide. And) et 
"e lmve educatcd them nIl in our seminarin. 
They tun c bitten the h:illd that fed them. If M. 


de )[olière, now, h..d only \\ rittf'n T..l tuff' an .11. t 
the Huguenots! History of fatality. It i true 
that \\ e ha\ c :M. de Chatlo1ubri
..ld-mais il radolc 
-he drÏ\ els. Th<.l.t rhulll of the colon.i Q \\ as 
very toothsomc. To-morrow i
 a fat day, and 

l:Ld..l.l1\e Blaise" (his housclceper) "has plOmi
('tl 
me a turkcy 
tuffed '" ith chesnuts. C'est éni- 
Vlo..1nt, that turkey stuffed. A little glass of that 
rlJ\lTl\ of the colonies would male an exccllel.t 
pou!'se-café. .Ah! here ",e arc at home. L t 
us entcr." 
It has been found, not unfreqnentl), that en- 
forced celibacy !cads to a part iality for roast 
turkey stuffed \\ ith chesnuts. Cut a man off 
from the flesh. and he clings to the flesh-pots. 


CIIArTER XX\'III.-1I:0RE OF TilE ADDt:':. 
A VERY few days after the interview recorded 
ill the last chapter, the A bhé Chatain had 
anol her conversation "ith Mademoiselle :Mar- 
ca<;sin. On his dcparture he met Lily (who had, 
indecd, tremblingly, but purposely, thrown ller 
self in his way), and, patting her on thc head 
again, told her to be of good checr, for that a 
change in her condition was imminent. Lil) 
went, that da), to her needlework, and hcr knife- 
cleaning, and her bed-maling, quite radiant; 
and at night, nestling in her shabby pallet, sbc 
peopled the Im3ginary Land with all kinds 
of benevolent ecclesiastics and pbilanthropic pro- 
tectors. 
Her deli\.crance camc upon hcr with delight. 
ful suddenness. According" to the abbé, it might 
be a week 01' a fortnigbt before thc ammgemellts 
that "ere being made in her behalf could be 
carried out; but, as her good fortune \\ ould 
ha\"e it, thc very morning after sLe had recei\ ed 
this hopeful annoullcement, and as 
he was 
sitting, in hcr usual Cinderella position at the 
bottom of the class, the :àfarcassin herself 
cntered the schoolroom in full state, and pro- 
claimed to l\ladcmoiselle Espréménil tbat Made- 
moi.:;elle }'loris, no longer "Ia fille Pauline," or 
" la petite Anglaise," had been "called to other 
functions." 
" Circumsi.ances," the )Iarcassin took occasion 
to say, "which did not perhaps imply deliberate 
culpability on the part of 
Iademoiselle Horis, 
had rendered her position one of somc\\ bat a 
painful nature." Goodness lnows, it had, and 
of thc painfullcst ! "Indeed, she might 8ay that 
her education and sustcnance, ller \ cry T"est- 
mcnts, in fact, had been pro\ ided by a pcrsc.n 
whom it "as unnecessary to name." Here the 
governesses looked admiringly at the :!IIarcassin ; 
the pupils all staled at Lily; and the poor cbild 
herself blushed a drep crimson. " lIo\\ e,.cr, 
this equivocal state of aff.\il'S had now come to 
an cnd. Thanks to the efforts of a \\orthv 
c1c.rg) m:m (digne eccle
i3.stiqne), an 35) lU111 had 
been found elsewhere for 1bdcmoisclle Florj
. 
In the new sphcre to \\ hich shc \\ as about to be 
rcmovcd, she would doubtlcss prescrt'e a li\ ely II 
recollection of the favours :md bounty \\ hich 
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.bad aUended her sojourn III the Pension Milr- 
ca<,sin." 
, There were murmurs (rumeurs) of approbation 
among the scholars; and the head governess 
I ' remarked, in a low tone: 
" If she docs not preserve that lively reeollec- 
I I tion, she is a monster of ingratitude." 
1 , ' 1 "The conduct of i\Iademoiselle Floris," con- 
cluded her benefactress, Cl had not been entirely 
I free from matter for animadversion. The veil 
of the past, howcver, might now be thrown 
mer the am.irties-she might say, the sorrows 
-she had caused her instructresses. Made- 
moiselle Floris left that establishment full of 
the best sentiments; and she, l\Iademoiselle 
Marcassin, was glad to rccogl1ise that this roung- 
person was calculated in every way to do llOnoHl" 
to the Pensionnat where she had been sheltered." 
The young ladies, most of whom had been for 

'ears spectatresses of the daily tasks and 
punishments inflicted on the scapegoat of the 
school, and had grown perfectly accus tomed to 
IlCar her c311ed worthless, insupportable, and 
incorrigible, by the schoolmistress and her 
assistants, were not in the least surprised to hear 
this virtual eulogiulll pronounced all I.Jily. It 
was the :Marcassin's way. Nil nisi bonum was 
her invariable maxim, as applied, not to defunct., 
but to departing scholars. It was a remarkable 
fact that no young lady, however refractory or 
stupid she might have been, ever qnitted the 
academy without a glowing panegyric on her 
conduct and proficiency. Thc supreme punish- 
ment in the 
Iarcassin's code of pains and 
penalties was expulsion; but she had only been 
known to cxpel one single pupil. The dismis_ 
sion of this culprit took. placc on the eve of 
the summer \'acatlOn; and it was quite nobrious 
that her parents designed to remove her to 
another school. 
The Abbé Chatain did not come himself as the 
messenger of Lily's deliverance. The welcome 
emissary was his housekeeper, 
ladame Prudence. 
She was a rosy apple-cheeked old dame, the best 
cook, and, moreover, the possessor of the 
best temper, in the quarter. She loved her abbé 
very dearly, tended him ,'cry assiduously, and 
scolded him sometimes; but that, like thc 
cnnning dishes she cooked for him, was all for 
his good. :Madame Prudence was not an admirer 
of the Pension :Marc3.ssin, nor of its energetic 
proprietor. She spoke of :Madame as "cctte 
l\légère." She alluded pointedly to the go- 
vernesses as "myrmidons of the tyrant," Her 
opinion re
ardillg the pupils was, that they were 
oppressed slaves, She llad been known to snap 
her fingers at the entire establishment, in the 
open playground, and in the li
ht of claro 
There was au old feud between her and the 

larcassin; and she did not, llerhaps, altogether 
appl'Ove of ecclcsiastics, bound to bachelorhood, 
bein;:; regaled by scholastic spiu5ters ,\ ith tea, 
with backgammon, and with the rllUm of the 
colonies. 
The priest's housekeeper, like the sclo01- 


mistress, was unmarried; but both were called 
"..\Iadame," probably from the rC<1S011 that to a 
people who had alw
ys retained an infinite vene- 
ration and deference towards ag-e there sermed 
c,omething unduly familiar and fiiihtyin the apppl- 
latioll " )lademoiselle." When we werc a le",s 
civi1ised, but a better behavcd people, we too 
used to addre
s our spinsters as ".JHistn.. ." 
On the way from the Pension to her new home 
-when, to Lily's infinite delight, they traversed 
on foot the streets of thc only city in the world 
worth livin
 in, with which sl1e had made 
but ten minutes' acquaintance in the course of 
seven years- :Madame Prudence was pleas:llltly 
loquacious, and made no secret of her impression 
that she l1ad been the immediate means of res cui nO' 
Lily from the jaws of a rO:J.ring dragon. 
 
"'fhey "ould have devoured you there, my 
child," she remarked, patting LiI
"'s arm affec- 
tionately as she trotted along by her side. " I 
know her well, that stiff and starched piece of 
affected tyranny. Ah! it is I who have given her a 
bit of my mind. It is not I who am afraid ofhor. 
A woman with an ascertained position, quoi !'
 
The last pm t of these observ:lfions :Madame 
Prudence evidently applied to herself; and she 
as evidently considered the "position" of a 
lwiest's hQusekeeper to be, so far as respectability 
went, a much better "ascertained" one than 
that of a schoolmistress. 
".And you were very unhappy, ell, my child,'
 
she continued, " down in that hole ?" 
"Oh! dreadfully unhappy," replied Lily, 
"
Iany and many a time I could have wished to 
die, only I knew the" ish to be wicked." 
"And no wonder. And they were cruel to 
you ?" 
".Madame was certainly very strict-almost 
harsh; but I dare say I was stupid and disagree- 
able, and gave her much trouble." 
"You? I won't believe it for an instant. 3f. 
l' Ahbé says that you are a little lamb for meek- 
ness and resignation. To me 
'ou shall be a little 
angel. The good Madame de Kel'golay, whitl1er 
you are going, has already made up her mind to 
treat you like a little kit.ten. All! it is there you 
\\ ill dine well, and when you come to dine with the 
abbé and me, you shall have a taste of 'Illy cookery; 

 ou shall taste la vraie cuisine bourgcoise, my 
cherished. Are you fond of good dinners p" 
<<It ü.;; so long ago," answered Lily, with a 
smile, and in involuntary disparag-ement of the 
culinary dispensation enjoyed by the inmates of 
the Pensio1l1Iarcassin. 
"I should think so. I know what those 
crocodiles feed you poor little innocents upon. 
Hal'icots, haricots, haricots, all the year round, 
as if 
 ou were mules, and only deserved to be fed 
upon beans. And the lentils! And the chicory! 
1 ,yould not mind if they knew how to cook them; 
but they don't, the Cosaqucs!" A Cossack was 
.!\Iadame Prudence's s
nonyme for everything 
that was mean, base, and cruel. "And the wine, or 
rather the water blushing at being so villanously 
adulterated! Ah! the good :Mada1ue de Ker- 
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grlny "ill n. . r"l t.. vf th(' gor 1 lit'le 
vmt. Yull "ill 1", J I y ..s th. J,IY'l 
Im
. lou \fIll h -lp ". 'lml t h('r . . .lm iaery, 
m Ù J1 to III r ïd 1 to III r, .... I pi.} . ht>r tl) 
..' p; II t II tl c.L 11 
Vln 
I <J b. r>l .J,[.UJon 
"In' h ) ( 1 11 n t br JI 'Iou"', n. L 1Il13'W , 
anJ on t.un 1\) Illi " · t..
 I \\ ill C ,DC to. IU, 
auJ \\(' 111 g It) tI " t '
etl\( r.". 
" I nm a 1'n · ant/' intrrpt. ...d Lll}, g
. t I v, 
A Prof, 'an ' qUI' q' C'(' t 'Iu\, l :" quoth 
::\l.lJ.llJ1f' PruclcIlcI "Ah! 1 kuow-a [I u.!.ucnot, 
a cli. -idcnt. \\ ell, 
 au mu
t rC1.d :Mon Ign ur 
t1J(
).
i
hop of )1. aux. upon the l{erorlllist
. .\h! 
Un gl' ..I.t n.un 1) -uet And tl nu, m
 fa .lh., )OU 
un t go to )01 1 1' tpmplc, and hear )our mlr..,tpr. 
:Madame de h.('rgolay :;f'1 I..s to malc no prose. 
h tra }Ian) of her liudred arc di
:.ident8. ..I 
}lolVf" kno\\n a good many honest folls-trcs 
wntil même-who \\ .e of the Lutheran pro- 
ft.",;i.m, M. l' \hb i Galli('an ami tolerant. 
That wickcd old gir.lil'e, the 
lßrcd
sin, is ultra- 
JIIuntane and breat hes nothing but sulphur 
-
inst ÌlCreti(''). She \vould make a furious 
!!fand inquisitor. VO
OllS! I c.m't see why 
l)rotestants should burn. Le bon Di
u meant 
notbing to he hunted, except colndles and wood 
fOJ' thc litchen fire," 
Thus sociahlv chatting', the abbé' 
 houve- 
1. (,P('l' It'd IJil). tll\"ough the strcrts of the onl) 
cit) in the \\ oriel "orlb living in. The modcut 
paclatJ'e of cluthing \\hieh the 
Iarea
5ill had 
p 'suadcù hcr
elf to part with as the \H\rdrobe 
of .M"demoisdlc Floris had bcen sent on bcfore 
b) a commi
siOlUlaire. 


A CIIRISTIAX PASI-L\. 


TilE summer of lSG3 found me :1gain wan- 
derinl"l' in S\ ria, Before turning' my taee north- 
ward 0 I \Vas anxious to see \\ bet her, o.nd how 
far, 'the district of 
Iount Lebanon had 
reeoverrd from the cffects of tbe dreadful cÏ\ il 
\\elr of lS60. The last time I had ,isited "that 
1"I'00dly mountain:' it was my lot to see a \\ hole 
population reduced tu bcg-gary, and more than 
h\o hundred villa
es that had been burnt to 
il:)hco:.. 
lile :tiler mile of wbat bad been cul- 
tivated fruitful lands, formed part and parcel of 
n ho\',lillg wildcmcss. 1 had IleaI'd that of late 
there had beeu great improvements illbodueed 
!nto the govenll.nent of Le
)anoll, and bein
 
\1u('h 
mtcre
ted in tlns land, I "l
hed to 
ee aml Judge 
for mvself. 
'fhé route from TIenout to TIcit:ed-Dcen has 
heen deo;eribcd beforè.t 'Ihis time. I started 
armed \\1th a letter of introduction from the 
EII,;lish con
ul-
ener.,1 at 1 he former place, to 
lJ-LOud }"}aslm, the ncw Ottoman gm ernor- 
gellcral of Lebanon, wbo resides at the ancient 
ft:udal castle of Bett.ed-Deeu, and \\ hich has 
0.1"'0 been before de eribrd in the pn!!'ps of 
- -- 
I X . 110, AI! 
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t hi
 periodic'll. I I...H' (' d lJ 
'J 1 p. ,ha 
the "Ott'Jl11an u 
 .crnor "'''.11 ral, b. AU it 
. n"'ms almo t a (. .ltrad; h n m n. to d" 
I ;....natf" a Chri ti...n aJ thl .. Turk h' 
n
r-g"neral, and th:s. func iona
y is b,7 b I. h, 
pdllcatioD, and practice, a Clm n, 1)(. 1"1' a 
TIIr>mber of the Armenian Cathmie Church. 
Ua<>ud Pa 'Ia mav, for the followiJ1"
 rc u, in 
fact, be termf'd II a compromi!!L." Ah,-r the 
dreadful ma
 acres of 181.10, the five Great 
PO\\ crs sent each a comn.i
:.ioner to HI vrúut to 
re 'ulate the future 1"I'0Hrnmeh" of 
Hia ill 
gc
cral, and of 'Iount Lc"'
mon in partic'llar. 
These eommis!!ioners had a si"{th-thf" ''OI)m_ 
mi! ioner of the Portr-added to their number. 
Three of the Puwers-Franee, }tu iol, and 
l'russia-insist"'d upon the futu.e governn.ent 
of Lebanon bein,.,. entrusted to one ( f th n...t i\ e 
Christian prillCf'
 d' the mountain; "her(. g the 
other thrf'e-England, Au!.tria, and TurL,..y- 
were as determined that it should be ruled by a 
govel nor n3med by the .Porte. Alla.>l.J, eompt'o- 
mi"c was efI'ected, and It was a
recd that the fro_ 
vernor-general of 
Iount Lebanon :.hould be n 
Christian, nominatcd .by the Sultan. Daoud 
p d
ha is the first Chl"i
t ian e\"cr rai 
d to the 
rank of mouehir-pa:.ha of the third, vI' highc
t 
I"I'fadc correspondillO' in r
nl with a fif'Jd-marshal 

f th
 army; and tl- . Tery fact of t.he Porte 
havinl"l' 
et aside the olù...{"<.,..\blished landmarks 
of ,rgslem bigotry, in t!lis instaucr, bcspeaks a. 
hopeful future for Turkf"Y. 
Quick travclling in the :Ea d i.. a simple 
impos"ibility. flOm ß
yrout to B
lt-ed-
een 
is but a di
tanee of some Ì\\ ent
-elght tmles, 
vet it tool us t" 0 days to get 0\ r the 
round. 
-" c mig-ht, it is true, have accomplishcd 
he 
journey in one very long day;. bu.t when g:omg 
over a mouutainou5 country It IS out ot the 
questioI?- to ride faste
 .than at a foot pa
{', 
scrambluJl"l' up and shdll1g do\', n st('ep lulls 
at the rat
 of four miles an hour. B", the time 
the rider has been four hours in thp saddle, 
both he anti the animal which carries him ha\e 
had qUIte enollg-h e'Cerci!!!" for one day. ., 
Three hours> I ide hrought us to the viLp of 
Shemlin, on the summit of the first range ot 
1\1ount Lebanon, and commanding one 01 the 
most beautiful \'ie"s in the \\orld. Shemlin 
may be almo!>t termed an Enl"l'li h \ illage, in- 
asmuch as the greater inhabt ants are more 
or Ie g belonging to EntJ'ldl in...titutions, and 
the three only p'C)od house s in the place belong 
to Enrrlish people. 'fhe first ot thc:se, the 
large silk factory of Mr, S., employs up" ards 
of a hundred and fifty natives. 'fh"rr is a 
larg'e school for nati\"e gid., sup"1orted by n 
ladies' socict\ in Lúndon, pI'f'')ided o\er by an 
English I,\dy,
 \\ ith three English lady-assist.Ults, 
nnd doinl"l' a "ast deal of good in .Mount Le- 
banon. :L1....tlv. there is thf" eountr)-houwe of 
an :EnO'lish mc.relmnt of Beyrout, \\ ho, tog.:thcr 
\\ ith the o
 ner of thc sill.. factory, mu...t be 
100}O' remelilbered for unbounded hò pitality by 
('\C
\" EnO'li
h tr.l\cller in SHia. 
.\Ì"ter 
pending the nigl
t 
n Shemlin, al
d 
p.lrlalin
 of a regular .ElIghsh bre&.kla!>t 111 
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the moming, we-the ",,-e" consisting of my- that "hen first sent from Constantinople, in 
self and an English naval officer, whose ship thc summer of 1861, to talc charO"c of the 
was then stationed at Beyrout-we had fir5t Lebanon, the difficulties of ever Ï1rtrodueinO' I I I 
to descend, for about an hour, into the deep anything like 
)J"der or respect. for eil,)le1' perso
 
ravine which separates the first from the second or property, mto the mountall1, seemed reallv II 
ridge of Lebanon, and had then to ascend the insurmountable, but that he ,,"as happy to say 
second ridge for nearly an hour and a half. This his work was not without fruit at last. "That 
brought us to the town of Dheir-el-Kammar, gentleman is my catcher of murderers, thieve
, 
which had been burnt down and utterly destrosed and rascals," said he, laughing, and pointing t.o 
during the civil war of 1860, but which had, the English officer "ho sat next me; "and this 
WhCll "e visited it, been entirely rebuilt by the gentleman," pointing to the officer in Frcnch 
Turkish government. Neither in the country we uniform, <C is he who prepares the policemen 
had gone through on the previous day, nor in with '" hich to catch the evil-doers, I never 
that we now traversed, were thcre any signs of have," he continued, "spared, and never will 
1 he fearful tragedy which had deluged the land in spare, a murderer, If he is convicted by the 
hlood three short years ago. 1'he villages tribunal on positive evidence of having killed a 
were all built up again, the people were en- fcllow-creature, 1 invariably hang him. Capital 
gaged in their daily labour, and the long strings punishment is the only thillg these people fear." 
of laden mules we encountered every few mi- Our breakfast-which was more of a dinner 
nutes, proved that there was no smail amount than a breakfast-lasted a considerable time. 
of traffic going on throughout Lebanon. A The paslla had a very good cook. On the 
pleasant ride of four hours brought us to the table were fruit, olives, sardines, anchovies, 
gates of Beit-ed-Deen, where, having sent in our and pickles. Each dish, as it was brought 
note of introduction, we "ere at once ushered to table, was handed I'ound by a servant, à la 
in to Daoud Pasha. Russe. For ,,'ine, ,,-e had some of the gold- 
His excellency received us most kindly, coloureù dry vintage of IJebanon, the once 
greeting us in English, which he speaks well, celebrated vino d'oro, formerly very highly 
though he was evidently out of practice. He told prized all over Europe, and equal to excellent 
us that a letter of introductiou was quite unne- sherry. There was also some good light French 
cessary, as he was always glad to see travellers, claret. After dinner, coffee, such as you can 
and that Englishmen were always welcome. only get in the East-and only in the wealthy 
"By the way," he said, "I have an English houses of the East-was sen'ed round, together 
officer attached to my staff;" and then, clapping with cigarettes made with Latakia tobacco, of a 
his hands to summon a serrant, he told the quality only to be found in S,yria, and not in 
latter to go and call" Something Beg" - I did every part even of tlJat province, though it grows 
not catch the first word, but the title of Beg is there. When we had all smoked and chatted for 
one always given in Turkey to officers holding half an hour, the different members of the pasha's 
the rank of colonel or lieutenant-colonel, 01" to staff began to withdraw to their various office:3. 
civil senants of corresponding rank. In a few 'rhe pasha said to us, "I shall not. stand on 
minutes, there arrived a tall stout-built officer, ceremony with you; ) our countryman here," 
whose blue eyes and tawny beard announced pointing to the English officer, "will act as 
. him at once, in spite of his red fez and guest-master for me, and show you everything 
'l'urkish uniform, to be an Anglo-Saxon. that is to be seen." 
To our surprise, the rooms we were shown to The palace of Beit-ed-Deen is erccted in the 
were furnished with every possible comfort; most picturesque situation it has ever been my 
they were a complete contrast to the miserable lot to see in any country. From three of the 
hotel apartments in ,yhich we had roughed four sides of the castle, you look straight 
it durin
 our stay in Beyrout. v\' e had easy- down some four hnndred feet into three 
chairs that were really easy, basins to ,vash different )'avines, one more wildly beautiful than 
in of English proportions, beds which looked another. The gardens of the place were once 
so clcan that they almost tempted us to nn- magnificent, but, during the twenty years when 
dress and turn in at once. :By the time we it served as a barrack for Turkish troops, these, 
had washed our hands and got rid of a little of like e,-erythillg else, have been allowcd to go 
the dust of the journey, a bell summoned us to to ruin. The builder of Beit-ed-Deell ,,'as the 
table, where we found tbe pasha ,,-ith the rest Emeer Beshie, the celebrated chief who was 
of the party asscmblëd. We sat doml eight to banished froin Syria in 1840, when the country 
breakfast. was taken from the Egyptians. The emeer- 
I never sat down to table witb a more the word emeer means prince, and this emeer, 
pleasant party, nor did I ever partake of a though he and all his relations had turned 
better meal. Daoud Paslla is a man who lIas Christians, "..as of the family of Sbehâb, "..hich 
seen a great deal of the world, and has tra- traces its pedigree to :l\Iahomet-was upwards 
veIled much in Germany, France, and England. of fifty years building this castle, Style or sym- 
He appeared to be wholly wrapped up in his metry tbere is none whatever. It was put up 
work of pacifying the wild mountaineers of piecemeal, court being added to court, hall 
Lebanon, and putting a stop to the sectarian to hall, and room to }'oom, just as each might be 
quarrels among them which had often caused wanted. Yet, taken as a whole, there is, perhaps, , ' . 1 
such rive" of hlood to flow. He told us uo place iu the world which pleases the eye . 
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more from its very novelty, The 
cel1e in the 
difl'erent eourt-pnls bad a strnn
e mixture of 
the Oriental and the feudal. 1 could easily 
ima!;ine the couuterpart of "hat I sa,\ at 
13
it-cd-Dcen, as laking plaeL ;;ome se\rn hun- 
dred years ago, in one of thE' castles built and 
inhabited bv the Cl uSatlE'rs when in Palc
tine, 
ChrÍi,tiaus, bru
es, RDd )Ioslcms, monks, !!ht:iks, 
elllccrs, and peasant" cro\\ded the \'arious hall
, 
pass1ges, and court
: either \\ aitin
 for an 
audience \\ it h the pasha, or somc other func- 
1 ionary, or attendiug liS \\'itues
es, plaintiff::., 
or defendants, on the various tribuuals of justice. 
Thcre must have been se\eral hundred people 
.,ùout the place, no 1\\0 of \\hom seemed dressed 
alike, ne1rly all bcin
 arm cd, and the brightest 
colours predominating in aU their costumes. Our 
progress through the cro\\(l was slow, for each 
man present stopped our guidI', the EIl
li::.h 
ollicer, to salute him and say a few \\ ords. The 
"English. ßl'g," as 1 hey called him, seemed 
a fa\ ourite wILh everv one. As a mattcr of 
course, nearly every .man in t he crowd was 
smoking. The most "ealthy chiefs, 01' others 
\\ ho had pipe-bearers and atteudants \\ it h 
them, smoked either loug' chiùoqucs, or the 
more complicated nar
hiJ.
-\\ater pipes; the 
poorer men chiefly contented themsel\'es with 
cig'arettes, of which they smoked one, and at the 
same time rolled up another to take its place 
\\ hen flnbhed. I was paL-ticularly strucl-. with 
the courtesy and 
ood breeding of the crowd; 
most of them had manners "hich "ould do 
honour to a London or Paris dr
\Ving-room; 
yet our guide told us, many of them, during 
the civil war, had shed blood witbout mcrey. 
.Amongst the Druses there \\ as one venerable- 
looking old man \\ hose appearance particularly 
struck me, lIe had a sno\V-\\ hite beard reach- 
ing almost to his " aist, and his manners 
"ere those of a benc\olent church dignit ar). 
lie stopped the English officer, aud a
led after 
bis hcalth with an air of patriarch:i.l an\.iety 
\\ hich was quite touebing. After leaving him, 
I asked \\ ho he was? "ALout tbe most blood- 
thirsty rascal in Lebanon," said my inform- 
ant. " H(' once confessed to me that during the 
mas
acrc of Dheir-el-Kammar he had, with his 
o\\n hand, murdered thirly unarmed men in cold 
blood," 
Our guide took us up to '\'r here the courts of 
justice were sittin
. When \\e entered thc 
I Jaw court, the membcrs, or judges, all rose and 
I sa.1aamed to us, inviting' our guide and JlÍs 
fnellds to a 
eat upon what in .England "" ould 
be termed" the bench." 'rhe judges of this court 
are twelve in number. There arc in the moulL- 
tain three Christian, and three non-Christian 
sects. Thc former comprise the 
Iaronites, the 
I mt:llIhcrs of the Orthodox Greek Church, and 
the Greek C,Itholics; the hUcr include Druses, 

lo
lelUs, and )Ietualis. L"ch of these com- 
munities nominate t\\O judges for the crimi- 
11<11 coad of the mountain, and t\\ 0 for the 
ci\ iL court. besides a \\ uled, or agent, "ho 
looh after tbe aff,tÏrs of his "llation"-in 
Lebanon cach religious community i:! cal!cd "a 


nation"-at the head-quarters of fhe pa!':>ha, 
ßesides these six different" nat:1u5, 'tbc IJrote" 
tant community is now rcc .gui:>l.d in )Iount 
Lehanon as a distinct religious bo'l), thanls to 
the cxc} tions of Lord DII/rcrin \\ hen h(' Wa 
Briti
h eomm; ;ionrr in Syria after the ma
 
1;,nCL'e
 of 1 'GO. The Protr'itnnts arc few- 
uumùeriug nùt more lImn a thouSBUlI SOI1)s- 
hut, whene\'cr one of tbis community h.,s a law- 
suit before the trihunals, the IJrotestant judge 
has a scat on the bench. 
Thc law COUI t into which \\ e were first bho,", n 
\Va!) that in which criminal cases are tried. The 
twel\"c judges seemed to prrform the functions 
of jurymen as "ell as judges. The pl"Oceeding 
\\ere all in Alabic, the language of the country. 
As a matter of course, the" hole affair" as "ery 
Oriental in its characteristics, and - to our 
European eyes-highly irregular. Thu!':, of the 
t\\elve judge's ten were smoling-some, long II 
chiboques; others, cigarettes; one or t\\O nal- 

hilés. A )oung man accused of theft "as 
tailing to one of the ca
ual bystander
 in thc 
court, "hile both the poliecmen '\'r bo guard cd 
him \\ ere indulging in cigarettes, as "as also 
a pcr
on who seemed to perform the functions 
of clerk of the court. The juùgu all sat. on 
\ 
divan \\ith their legs tucked under them, and- 
like everv one else in the court-e3.ch seemed 
to make lip fur the in!lctivity of his boJJ by the 
incessant movemcnt of his tongue. A youn
 
nati\'"e \\ho spoke .French very well, translatcd 
t he proceedings to us. Though not, perbaps, ad- 
milll
tered according to European notions, there 
was c" idently a fair amount of rough ju
ti('e in 
the t ria). and the judges appeared anxious to do 
what "as right. The judges ha\e an immense 
fear of the pasha, who punishcs mo
t se\"crely 
an) thing like corruption or injustice 011 the pm t 
of anv functionaries. 
wè did uot wait to see the end of tlJC trial, 
but proceeded to visit the barracks of the police 
corps, "hich Daoud Pasha had recently org:lll- 
ised for the service of the mountain. Lil..e 
e\'erJthing else in I
ebanon. the chief difficulty 
connected with this corps is the difference of 
creeds among the indi\ iduals that compos{' 
the rep,iment. Thc six. sects agree iu oue 
al'l ide of faith; and that is, each man, "om'1n, or 
child, hate!':, distrusts, and would) if possible
 
murder and destroy, all who profess a different 
creed. This is the reason why Daoud I'asha em. 
1'10) s so many foreigners in I he sen.ice of the 
mountain. If the superior officers of bis potce 
COI ps \\ ere natives, it is only the nal i\"es of I he 
::.ame sect that "ould obey theiL' leaders. If he 
were a Christian, the non-Christians" ould not 
obey him; if be "" cre a Moslem, the Christians 
\\ ould imlllcdiately CL'y out that they are b
ing' 
persecuted. And so on thl"Oughout the varIOUS 
sects. In the police corps we saW, there 
\\ ere no fewer than tbree foreign commissioned 
and five non-commissioned olliccrs, The chief 
im,tructor, or drill-master, \vas a .French captain 
of infantry, "ho had been lent for a time by his 
0\\ 11 govrl"nlllent to 1 he gO\ ernor-general of 
Leb:mon, ill oldcr to drill nUll form the rrgi- 
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mente There" as also an II ungarian officer, 
belonging to the Turl-ish army, ,\ho had charge 
of the mounted portion of the COlOpS, And 
lastly there was our guide, the" English Beg," 
"ho seemed to be a sort of Sir Wchard 
l\Iavne. 
'Ï'he police corps of Lebanon is composed 
of two-t birds Christians and one-t.hird non- 
Cllrjstians. There are among them about one 
hundred mounted, and four hundred infantry 
policemen. Besides thc Europeans attached to 
the force, there are native capt ains, lieutenants, 
sergeants, and corporals. The horsemen al'e 
paid auout tbrec Engli.!'>h pounds a month, out 
of n hich they must feed t hem
elves and keep 
their horses; the latter being their own property. 
Remounts are paid for-a fixed sum-by the 
government. The horses did not appear to he 
very good, and were all in poor condition, TIle 
mounted men wcre ,,'ell and suitably dressed, 
but very ill armed. Their clot IlÍng was made 
in the Zouave fashion, open jacket and waist- 
coat of a dun red coloured cloth, himmed with 
black braid; large dark trousers, somet hing like 
English kniekerbockers; red 'l'ur1.ish boots, 
and the fez cap. In the way of arms, the swords 
of the mounted police ''r ere good. Each man, 
we \\ ere told, brou
ht ,,,itlt him his own sabre, 
the weapon to which all nati\'es of Syria are 
accustomed from their childhood, and which 
they are taught to use in early years. But 
their fire-arms were detestable, consisting of a 
long heavy French infantry musket, carried by a 
sling behind the shoulder, which to a mounted 
lUan must be an utter impossibility. The troops 
were at drill, under a :French sergeant, when we 
entered their parade-ground, and they went 
through some of the more simple manæuvrcs in 
a very creditable manner. 
The dismounted, or infantry, police corps 
'\Vas also at drill. The men of 1 his small batta- 
lion-about four hundred strong-were dad in 
dark blue uniform made Zouave fashion, and 
trimmed with red braid. Thev were exceed- 
ingly well armed \\ ith French 1\Iinié rifles and 
sword bayonets. Both individually, and in a 
body, these men looked much more serviceable, 
much mere workmanlike, than the mounted po- 
lice. They were being drilled by a Frcnch ser- 
geant of chassrHrs-à-pied, the :French captain 
looking on and superintending the parade. I 
"as surprised to see how well they moved 
in column amI line, and how cleverly t.hey 
h.alldled their arms, considering the very short 
time - about four months - they had been 
un
er instruction as regular troops. Their 
uatIre captains and subalterns seemed to un- 
derstand their work thoroughly; and, although 
the men ,ycre put through some complicated 
movements, very few mistal-es were made. 
'I'heloe \\ ere also four or five native buglers, \Vho 
bounded the French calls upon Frcneh bugles. 
'I'he words of command \\ ere given in Arabic, 
into \\ 11Ìch language the whole of the French 
drill-book, \\ e were told, had heen 1 l"nnslated by 
tlle French officer who instructed the police 
corps. Each individual. foot police soldier is 
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paid about one pound sterling a month, out of 
\\ hich he has to feed himself. 
About half an hour before sunset, a mes- 
sengf'r callIe to rrqnest we would join the pasha 
in the garden. There we found his exceHenrv, 
who, sitting on a chair, and smoking a long c1;i- 
hoque, appeared glad to have got rid of his 
office work for the day. Near him were several 
empty seats, placed for our party; pipes were 
present ed to all, and small glasses of ral-.i, in- 
tended to serve as a \\ het before dinner, were 
handed round; so were small plates of olives, 
cucumbers, pistachio nuts, and other provoca- 
tives, The party \Vas composed of the per- 
sons who had met. at breakfast-namely, the 
pasha, his Armenian chaplain, his French private 
sccretary, the En
lish and French officers on 
his stafr, myself and my travelling companion, 
The conversation was general, and always led 
by Daoud J>aslHl, who a r peared to think of 
}101hing else in the worll but what .he called 
"his mission" to pacify the Lebanon tribes, to 
introduce order into the country, and to teach 
the people to honour and fear the laws against 
those who murder, rob, or use violence. 
Shortly after dark, dinner was announced. 
1Ve sat down to a table which would haye done 
honour to any country gentleman's house in 
England. After dinner, co{fpe was served, and, 
with the coffee, pipes and cigarettes. \tVe re- 
tired early; but, before we went, the pasha 
called my companion and myself aside, and 
apologised-as he said, in anticipation-for what 
we should be obliged to see next morning, 
which was the hanging corpse of a culprit W110 
had been found guilty of a deliberate murder, 
and had been condemned to death, "I signed 
his deat h-warrnnt t.his aftemoon," said the 
pasha; "he will be hanged shortly after mid- 
night, and he will be left hanging unt.il noon 
to-morrow. There is only one place where cri- 
millals can be executed, and that is on a tree 
just outside the gate, s? you will see the body 
hanging to-morrow, wlueh I am very sorry for, 
but it can't be helped." 
They have a curious way of doing tllings in 
Turl-ey. The criminal of whom the pasha had 
spoken was hanged during the night, and there he 
was hanQ.'ing to a tree-his feet barely ayard from 
the gro
íld-when we got up ne},..t morning. The 
execution had taken place soon after midnight, 
when all the little world of Beit.ed-Deen was 
asleep; alld no one, except the jailer, the execu- 
tioner, and their respective assistants, had been 
present. 'llJC culprit. did not know for certain that 
he was to die until about. sunset the pre\ ious 
evening, wIlen he was taken out of prison, and 
left in a room "ith a priest, who had come to 
confess him, being a Christian. In the morning, 
when people got up to their work, there was the 
corpse swaying gent Iy round every now and t
en, 
as the wind moved the tree. It was a hornble 
sight. 
.By seven o'clock we were up and dressed, 
but learned that the pasha had drank his 
coffee; smol-ed his pipe, and neen at work \\ith 
his different secretaries, for up" ards of an honr. 
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In f'tcl, I "r)y.. it \\ 'I till wi.. Ie mount.lin 
ofli..,ial hive \\
 _II' -":J hu y. The En!;li:.h 
ofiiccr bh()\\C'd us into his pri\atl. om ,\\ here, 
\\ ith th 
...i
tancf> Qf two or Llnct' clerks. he \h1S 
openin
 the ùesp,.1lch h g::. from all the dJtl"erent 
parts of Lcb,1Il01l, wLil ab from llf'yrout. He 
told us that, about a v ar previous to OUl" vi it, 
he had by de::.ire of D.lOud Pa
ha organib
d a 
regular corps of r o::.t runners; by them rrg"ular 
luails, in lockel b
" \\ ere recei\'(
d e\ ery 
Jall/rning from 13eyrvut, and from the six or 
eÏ!;ht sub-governors of di
tricts throughout the 
mountain. SOllie of these runners had just 
arri\"eù, covercd with dust, \\ hile 01 hers \\ ere pre- 
parinO' to shu"t wit h the differcnt poste;. The 
postal corps numbers about fifty picked men, 
most of them Dru..eo;, and all models of strenf!'tù 
nnd activity. I nevcr 
aw :::0 many fine men to- 
gether at one time. Thl'Y wore no uniform, Lut 
each man had over his right shoulder, and ae1"O'.3 
his heart, a broad shoulder-belt of scarlet clot h, 
upon which was a hrass brcm;tplate, wil h a dif- 
fercnt number for e\'ery illdi\"idual. Ercry man 
\\"as armed" ith his own nati\'e weapons. The 
kt tcrs \\ ere carried in hroad wide Ie at her baW', 
each hag ha\ ing two keys, of which one was 
kept by thc person in charge of the post at its 
drstination, and the other by our English friend, 
who had the mana!:?;emcut of the "hole affair, 
and who, indeed, had organised the S)btem of 
po"tal services for Lebanon. Previous to this 
C)r
anisation, serious cvents often took place 
ill distant parts of the mountain without thc 
I I central authorities knowin
 anythin
 of \\ h:J.t 
was going on. Eut the merc knowledge that 
the pasha was in daily cllmmuuication \\ilh aU 
parts of the mountain, tenùed to kccp the peoplc 
1ll oròer. It should be remembered that Lebanon 
i!i not a mountain, but a mountain chain, some 
hundred amI twenty miles long. by from fiftecn 
to t\\ ent
' broad, and intersected by innumerahle 
\'alleys and ravines, many of them thrce and four 
thousand feet deep; that the roads are mere 
bridle-paths, narrow and closp to deep preci- 
pices; that the population are al" a) s in a 
...tate of chronic civil "ar-sect against sect, 
and village against \ illage-fighting wif h each 
other, and more or le-,s with the authorities. 
The pasha had im'ited us to aceompan) him 
to the \ illage of Abeigh, some thrce hours llis- 
tant. _\t this place there" as to be an assembly 
of all the Druse chiefs, and many thousands of 
the Druse people; for the pa!>ha \\ as going to 
open a collcgc, or high school, for pupils of that 
creed. "restarted about uine o'clock, with aU 
the numerous following of a Turkish pasha, 
As we p.l,;sed through different \ illagcs, thc 
people came out in holiday garb to salute the 
govel nor-gellcr,ll, the \\ omen thro" ing rose- 
"atcr upon us as WI pa bed, and gref'Ung the 
cavalcade "ith a singular sLaiU cry, which is 
onl.\ used. at "edùings or on other. festive oc- 
casions. E\"ery few mile I some mountain chief 
with his follo" ers rode out to meet us, am!, after 
saluting the pa<;h'l, follO\v d in the rear of t\:.' 
c cort, bO that b) thc timc we reo.lehed the \ illaO'e 
of Abei
h, the party hall inere.l
cd to se\"cral 


hunòrcd ppop'" At Abf'igh "e di mounb ù 
 
thl' I I dlio.ln Cdpuc('ino eOllv nt, d Roman Catholic 
mi lUnary est ,blishment orne two hundred 
)ealS uld, in "hich t"o If 
Iidn monls live and 
prl aeh in Arabic to f he Chri:.tians of the sur- 
rounding \.illatrcs. Here, roollls had been pre- 
pared for thc polsha and hi
 immediate suite. 
The hospitable Am riean mi
siolla1Ïes \\ ho livr 
in thtJ bame village, invited lilY companion and 
m.\St If to put up at their house for the night, I I 
\\ hich we "err ghd to do. 
Ne
t morning, by six o'clocI-. the whole place 
was on fuot to meet the pasha at the in:.ti. 
tution he "as about to open. Far and near 
the hill-sides s cmed alive "ith people. In 
eVI J"V dircction armeù and mounted chief, 
aU irl'ù in their ga)"Cbt gold-embroidered j..ckets, 
mountcd on their best Arab mares, and 1'01- 
lo\\cd by their armed retainers, hurried to- 
wards the OpCll space of gL'ound in front of 
the Druse College. At seven o'clock the pa ha 
himself appeared, walking up from the convcnt, 
accompanied only by the Engli
h and the 
H ungariall officers, and follo" cd b} a couple of I I 
dismounted police orùerlies. The ceremvny it- 

elf "as nothing remarkable ; it consisted lIIerel) 
in the reading out, by one of the pasha's secre- 
taries, of the chart('r in Aro.lbic, granted to the 
insl it uti on. 'I'he pasha then made a very cx- 
cellent speech in .Frcnch, which "as translated. 
sentence bv sentence, to the assembled multi. 
tude, by l;is e>..cellcncv's dragoman. For the 
pasha himself speaks very little ArabiC', and in 
Lebanon there are m:mymore people WI10 under- 
stand French than Turkish. 
It would appear that the institution is not 
to be supported in any \\av by go\'ernmcnt, 
but that Doloud Pdsha has obt:J.ined such an 
influence over these wild mountain Drube 
chiefs that he has persuaded thcir religious 
sheiks. 01' chiefs, to devote a large portion 
of their "\ r acoof," revenues deri vcd from 
lands belongin
 to the Druse tcmples. towards 
building and endowing this educational es- 
tablishl1lf'nt. I was surprised to find that 
English is the only langu'tge besides Alabic 
taught ill the college, and that many of the 
pupils-though they had only been k..1rning it 
about bix months-could alrlJ.ùy Sl cak and 
reall English pretty \\ cll. This is owing to t l.c 
mastcr ha\ in; been a pupil of the American 
)lissionary College on Lebanon, and having ac- 
quired a fair knowledge of English" Moremer, 
the lJl uses are fond of the Anglo-S
\.on race, 
anù iook upon us in the light of tried frienrls, 
regarding the french as their natural cnemies. 
Whcn the ceremony of the opching "as 0\. er, 
t he fn
t cOl11l11ence
l, and" as a "holr
ale affair. 
.For t he pasha, his personal 5taIT, us his gUf',>t
, 
ami the llalian monks and American l1Ii
s;on- 
ari. 
-ill all about t\\ 0 dozen indi\ iJu:lls-.l 
table apart \\as spread, sened in the Euro- 
pean fashion. But for the world at I'Hoe 
-ehids, prie..t.... monks. 1'1' ainers of chi. fs, 
soldiers, policf' graoln o , sen-ants. and peasants 
-c tablrs "ere furnished b} the ton and the 
cart-load. .Dch\ een fh e and six thousand people 
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fed that day as guests of the college. There 
,yere upwards of fifty sheep roasted wholc and 
stuffed with rice, while of pillaf-rice boiled in 
I butter-there were brought to the ground many 
I huge full caldrons-in each of which a. man 
I cOl
ld have stood upright with ease; and of 
bread-Arab round cakes-there must have 
been some forty mule-loads. There ""as no 
scrambling- or confusion. The multitude was 
divided o"ff into fifty parties, twenty men in 
each party. In the middle of each twenty 
was placed a roasted sheep, a mountain of rice 
pillaf, and a mule-load of bread. Each man 
I pu!led out his knife, and ejaculating', H In the 
, name of God!" began to eat, When he had 
eaten enough-and Arabs eat fast-he put up 
his knife with a "God be praised!" rose up 
from the ground where he had been sitting- 
cross - legged, and one of the bystanders 
immediately took his place. In less than an 
hour the whole multitude had eaten, and were 
smoking their pipes undcr the shadow of 
the trees, while of the huge amount of pro- 
,'ender it would have puzzled anyone to find 
cnough to breakfast a poodle dog, Such a huge 
meal, so quickly consumed with complete order, 
it has never been my fate to see. 
In the course of the afternoon Daoud Pasha 
; I prepared to return to Beit-ed-Deen. He pre
sed 
our party to accompany him, but our time ",,\S 
I short, and we could not avail ourselves of his 
hospitality. As he started to rcturn home, we 
turned our faces down the mountain towards 
the sea and Beyrout. 


A BEATEN AIDIY, 
WOE haye struck our last blow, we have spent our 
last shot, now, 
And wc pour here, in protest, the last drops of life. 
All, save man's honest right, we have lost, they have 
got, now, 
And theirs is the triumph "here ours was the 
strife. 


Our3 the blood on the bastion: our foeman's the fl
lg 
there: 
His the soil of our birth: ours the gra,'es 11e 
insults: 
AmI our brave dead arc mute whilc their murderers 
brag there, 
Of crimes praised on earth for successful results. 


lIe:"e, where heroes are vanquisht, where cravens 
are yictoró', 
"'here the 'Vronger's the JudgE', Truth appeals 
unto God; 
"'hile Justice, preceded no more by her ]ictors, 
Is, herself, now pursued by the 
Ixe and the rod, 
Be it so! though right trampled be counted for wrong, 
And that pass for right which is evil \"ictorious, 
Here, where Virtue is feeble, and Villany strong, 
'Tis a cause, not the fate of a cause, should be 
glorious. 


Earth's success, at the purest, with stain of the earthy 
Leans the white worth of Truth, where it touches 
it, less: 


But worth has success in the Causc that's unworthy? 
We have faiI'd? De it so! Weare pure . of 
success. 


And so Earth puts upon us no claim to dimini
h 
Our claim upon God, which is perfected thus. 
Here our least gain begins, whcre their greatf1t 
must finish; 
Earth's gains daiming them, God's debt owing to 
us! 


Gra\'es are better than crowns thus. Oh cyer and 
e\'er 
This bartering Eternity's birthright to Time! 
God, we gh'e thee unblemisht our frustrate en- 
deavour: 
Earth, we leave thee unchallenged Hell's Triumph, 
man's crime! 


ON CIRCUIT. 


",VE have received the following from a trust- 
worthy corresponùent: 
Sir. There are few evils harder to bear than 
those which we know for certain that a future 
age will be free from: grievances, thc result of 
some preposterol1s system which must go to 
the wall sooner or later, and ,,'hich might just as 
well go 
here at 
nce. It seems such a pity tùat 
those thmgs wInch everybody wants dom', and 
which everybody knows will he done some day, 
should not be done now. Everybody knows 
that the Papacy is doomed, yet still the Italians 
are kept chafing under the inconvenience of a 
divided kingdom. Everybody knows that the 
American Union is over for ever, and vet the 
,,,ar goes on, Reform is a plant of slow growth; 
it is t.he especial function of the Press to force 
it. Therefore it is, sir, that, having a reform of 
some importance to propose. 1 solicit your aill 
in bringing it about. 
The reform of which I speak, is not one of an 
altogether public nature. The persons to be 
bencfitcd bv it, form only one class of the com- 
munity, and represent only a section of society j 
but, 11 hink, neither a small, nor an unimportant 
one, To cut short all further preamble, I am 
ready to sllOrten the case by admitting at once 
that I am a barrister. It is a barrister's griev- 
ance to ",llich I call attention. I am going to 
plead for thc pleader, and to advocate the canse 
of the ad,'ocate. 
You are doubtless aware, sir, that many, many 
years ago, in that dark period of our history to 
which allusion is sometimes made as the" good 
old time," it was the custom of the fraternity 
which I represent to travel from town to town, 
when on circuit, either on horseback or in pri\-ate 
carriages, while the attorneys who attended the 
circuit made use of public conveyances to carry 
them from place to place, It is needless to say 
that in these days of railroads there is an end of 
this arrangement. The same train conveys the 
barrister and the attorney each to his destina- 
tion at the assize town, and they can even travel, 
if they like, in tlle same carriage. The reason 
why these two classes were kept nsunder 
formerly, \\"as, that it was apprehended that they 
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mi
ht, if brought into the intimat<< conhct 
which tra\'cllin
 to
('thcr implif'3, fallmto sUe'h 
di;:,cussions concerning thf' C1.SCS about to be 
tried, as mi!!ht prove contrary to the' la\\ s of 
that profpssioual etiquette whieh regul'lles what 
!lhûuld and wh,lt should 1I0t bc the n,lturc of thl' 
intercoU\"&c between solicitor and advocate. In 
.l \\ord, it was fouud that such a
sociation might 
lead to what arc stigmatised as" unprofcssional 
practices." 
Of course, as it had been determined by those 
whu ha\C the ordering of such matters, that the 
attorncyand barrister should not travel togcthpf 
from one town to another, it was not likely that 
the Ì\\ 0 cla!>.:.es should be allowed to reside 
together wh{'n thc jOUlllf'Y'S cnd was attailled. 
Accordin
ly, it "as arrall
d as a regulation 
"hich \\',IS on no account to be infringcd, that 
when the attorney arri\ ell at his destination, he 
was to t,lkc up liis abode at the inn, while the 
barri5ter \\as to provide himself with private 
lodgings in the to\\n. ll1us \\erc not (as a rule) 
so comfortable in the da)s \\heu this arrange- 
ment was made as they are now, nnd it is to be 
suppo!>cd that the barr.istet" had, generally speak- 
inz, the best of ii, 
. 
O\\, these t\\O regulations, which bind the 
barrister, first, to travel by a different convey- 
ance from that u&ed by the attorney, aud 
secondly, to adopt a different place of abode 
from that which the atforne) makes use of, 
should surely stand or fall to
cther. if one 01 
them be binding, the other should be also. U n- 
for
matc1y, nobody seems to see the thing iu 
t his light; 
t .my ratc, no one attempts to rc- 
medy the ineonsistf'ucy that though t hc barrister 
and the attorney travel tog-ether in the same 
conveyancc from Loudon to York, they may not 
both put up at the same hotel when Ihey 
et 
there. Surely this is an iIlo
ical state of things, 
unworthy of a profession wlÜeh "goes in" tor 
clo!>e re,lsouing. 
The inconvenience arising from a strict ad- 
herencc to this law which forbid.;; the attorney 
and the barrister to inhabit the same house i
 
very great, and falls heavily ou the latter. 
Xot only is it more convenient, when a shO! t 
re
idence only is contemplated, to take up 
one's abode at an cstablishment inteuded for 
the use of travellers, but it is, of course, le&s 
e
pensive. Thc attorney has the advantag-e 
of the barristf'r in e\'ery way. He not only 
arri\"es at a well-lighted, cheerful-Ioo\..ing house 
",.here cverything- IS organised expressly with a 
VIew to the traveller's convenience, alfd" here 
he has only to ring a bell to havc all his 
"ants supplied-not only lIas he all thesc 
ad\.antagcs, bllt he pays less for them. Those 
dingy lodgings to \\ luch the barrister is con- 
signed whell he arrives at th
 as.:.ilC to\ln, are 
not only dingy but very expcnsi\'c: for the 
&imple reason that it is necessarv they should 
hc kept vacant "hen he does not" ant 'them, in 
order that they llIay be available for his usc 
"uen he docs \\ :l.I1t them. It is not the lod..in... 
house-lee per "ho is to blame hmc, but tl7e 
"'ystem. Of course the lodgings must be pmd 


for, and if the 0\\ ner of the lodp"in
s fails of ob- 
taining a permanent tenant, bl""u e at certain 
seasons he rxpects an occa&ional tenant, it is not 
surpri&ing- that he should e'Xpect remunprative 
compensation for thc lo&s he sustain It is inp,":- 
r ressibl y annoying to reach S0mc tOWIl where {,ue 
nows therc is a particularly good hdel, and to 
see tlH' attorneys walking off to th ir comfort- 
ablc quarters, ,vhile )OU, the barri<;ter, betake 
)ourself to tho.3e gloomy apartments over the 
chemist's which are regnlarly resened for your 
use. 
Yes, you repair with a sinking' heart, to your 
bedroom first, to seek some refre:.hmrnt aftcr 
your long journey, and )\JU find that the watcr 
supply is on the old nig
ardly s"alr and that 
the J
rge e\\er and basin which they promised 
you on t he occasion of your last, i&it has not 
been supplied. And thf'll 5ittin
 dm' n upon the 
side of the bed-which ever... man" ho is \\orth 
twopence alwa)s does whcn hc wipe'i his h'mds 
-you find that that infernal feal her.bed has 
come to the surface once agaiu, and is _ofter, too, 
than ever. Is it not a
toullding how slowly 
reform advances in this country? For at least 
a score of vears feather-beds have been de- 
nounced by 
verybody, and yet therc they still 
are flourishin
 in almost e\'ery lodgin
-house ill 
England. With how little hope it is that when 
loo\..ing- for apartments you adl ance to the bed 
:md administer the great punch test. In goes 
your fist into the horrid soft mass just as 
ou 
expected, 
With what wonderful e!>tablishmcnts has this 
dire regulation, of which I am eO/JIplaining", 
made mc acquainted! 
Iy e
perience in tijc 
m!l.Uer of lodgings is enormous, and one result 
of I hat e\.perience is, that they are all singubrly 
alikc. In all, I have found a circular table, 
and a cheffonier which emits, on being" opened, a 
composite smell of coolt'd h!UTI, candles, spirit
, 
and tea-leaves-of general chandlery, in short. 
And "ell it may do so, this receptacle having 
been used by all prcvious lodgers both as 

 
larder and a store-room. I ha\ e found, more. 
ovcr, that shmped fclt is used in mo&t 10d
inO's 
as a substitute for Brussels carpet, nnd that shens 
are in fa\'oUl' as chimney-piece ornaments, though 
not to the e'Xclusion of \\ hite china lambs 
touched up "ith goold, and p"odle dogs of 
hideous aspect plung"in
 thcil' muzzles into 
baskets of petrified sha\"in3-lather representing 
tlowers. 
Thc cookery, again, at one lodging-house is 
curiously like the cookery at another lodging- 
housc. The eggs are invariably either under. 
done or hard, the potatoes are watery, and the 
chops are subjectcd to some treatment which 

i\"es them a grey colour" hen they appear on 
table: though how they arc brought into that 
Ullnat ural condition is unlnown to the present 
writer. 
And thcn the lodging-housc servants: how 
little variety there is amonf! the ditfcrC'nt spe- 
cimens of t hat noble race! How short they are, 
and how thick. HO\\ dirtv arc their h,mds, and 
hu\\ hard they" ork. It is. doubtful \\ hether any 
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class in the community ha\'e so much to do. 
And then it is the dulle::.i and most uninteresting 
kind of work, It is ex.ecuted on the knees, ou 
door-steps, and ill frout of iron grates, and iu- 
voh-es an amount of grovelling among cinùers, 
from which one of the saints would have shrunk, 
even on Ash Wednesday. S:lints, indeed! .An' 
not these real saints? .When I see one of 
these little worthy frights labouring 011 from 
f'arly morning to late ni
ht, sleeping in a kennel, 
living upon everybody's leavings, and cheer- 
ful from first to last, I ask myself whether such 
inglorious martyrdom can be spoken of with 
too mnch respect., and whether there is not 
more of glory ill the frouzy black cap which sur- 
rounds her iII-favoured countenance, than in the 
brightest nimbus which any church has wreathed 
about the heads of any conventual saints? 
I will say no word, then, in this my protest., 
dispara
ing the lodging-house maids-of-all-work : 
seriously believing that a more sorely tried, and, 
at the same time, a more patient industrious de- 
serving class of persons, does not exist. But 
concerning thc lodging--house proprietress I have 
no such scruples. She is a grasping, illiberal, 
tyrannical, servile humbug, with a shocking and 
surprising genius for devising new and unheard- 
of extras. "That does she mean by swelling my 
bill with a charge for boot-cleaning, when the 
process is cxecuted by Saint Betsy, who gets 
nothing for it? .What does she mean b,y making 
me pay for the kitchen-t1re, through whose 
agency my chops are rendered grey in the prime 
of life, and my meals are dest.royed? 
But I must ask no more questions on this or 
any other subject connected with lodgings, 
having already been betrayed into too long a 
digression by my indignation at the injustice 
wliich drivcs me away from the Royal Hotel 
opposite, And then I know so well that 
there is no need for this to be. I am so per- 
fectly "ell aware that the object which this 
arrangement is organised to carry out, is not 
carricd out. During the whoie of that long 
journey from I;ondon to York, 
Ir. Foxey and I 
may sit in adjoining compartments of the sa
e 
carriage, and may, if we feel inclined, discuss 
all the rights and wron
s of that ine\itable libel 
case in which MI'. Pestle, the local practit.ioner, 
seeks to recovcr damag-es from Mr. Mortar, the 
practitioner of a neighbouring town, for throw- 
ing doubts upon his professional capability and 
his personal character, calculated to injure his 
reputation aud reduce the amount of his pro- 
fessional income-about this and all sorts of 
other cases Foxey and I may, if we choose, plot 
and confabulate and conspire to our hearts' con- 
tent during the whole of our journey; but the 
moment we arrive at our journey's end, we must 
suddcnly become strangers to each other! 
And then to take thè case of those barristers 
who reside (as some do) in the towus in which 
the assizes are held. Are not they perpet.ually 
on intimate terms with the local attorneys? 
.Are not the two classes in constant intercoui:'se, 
living in the same :nall society, alLd member:s 
of the same profess:oll ? 


II 
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Sir, I am at this moment writinO" from my 
lodgings in a cerbin assize town. They are over 
the hatter's shop, Since I was last 'here, the 
hatter, upon that principle of combination which 
prev:Üls so lar!!"ely ill county-towns, has combined 
the trunk and portmanteau makinO" business 
with his former undertakings, and al
 incessant 
hammering- and tapping so
nd reaches me in con- 
sequence from the lower regions. The chimney of 
my. sitting-room has taken to smoking violently, 
wIllIe the old senrant who used to wait upon me, 
and who knew my ways, has disappeared, and 
her place is supplied by an individual who not 
ouly does not kno\V 7IlY ways, but appears, from 
her conduct, to be ignorant of the ways of 
the whole civilised communit.v. Exactlv'oppo- 
site to my sitting-room window is one of the 
best and pleasantest hotels in provincial England. 
Under these circumstances I write in a condi- 
tion of considerable irritability, which I must 
plearl as my excuse if I have seemed in this letter 
to dwell with undue force on the gl'ievance under 
which I am suffering. 
Sir, I reiterate my apologies for troubliJJg you 
at such length about a matter which affects only 
one class. It is sil1lply under the firm COD\'ic
 
tion that in making my complaint t.hrough the 
mediunL of ,vour columns, I ha\-e the best chance 
of getting justice done to it, that I adopt this 
otherwise roundabout way of appealing to the 
big-wigs of my bewigged profession. 
I am, Sir, with much respect, 
Your obedient I>erv:l1lt, 
CIRCUITUS ROOTS 
(Barris ter-at- Law). 


:MEYERBEER-A CHARACTER. 


IT is strange, but true, that not a tune by 
Meyerbeer is on the organs or in the streets ;- 
it is no less true, yet not strange, that he has 
ruled the musical stagc of Europe for the past 
thirty years as no one has done since Signol" 
Rossini provokingly cea
ed to write.-Belhni's 
wor1..s have passed, DOllizetti's ha\'e passed; but 
"Robert" antI "Les Huguenots," in spite of 
their huge and over-elaborate complicat.ion, have 
got a hold everywhere, and have kept the place 
which they ha,-e got.-A more singular phcno- 
menon in the bistory of art is not on record. 
Tbere is no need here to can b:wk all the par- 
ticulars of his birth, parentage, and education, 
to tell how Meyerbeer ,,"as born rich among 
parents devoted to him; how soon he showed 
a \yill for music-how soon great technical 
dexterity; with thid a certain indecision in 
carr,' ing his purposes out-a singular absence 
of inventiveness, conjointly with a singular 
persistence.-To illustrate from the history 
of two Hebrew bo"s born into rich Berlin fami- 
lies, neither of thë two endowed with electric 
genius :-each of the two resolute to make his 
way-Mendelssohn wrote, when lJe was aged 
only fifteen, wor1.s which made an epoch, such 
as his pianoforte Quartets, and his immortal 
Shakespeare overture - Mcyerbeer, after bc- 
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coming known as pianist, betook himo;elf to the 
tagf', \\audered acro,J the Alps f..om Germany 
into the Itcllidn thcatn.s (thcn great theatres), 
there produced opf'ra aftpr opCla, only one of 
,\ hich-" Le CrorI...to "-survivcs even in name, 
and not till he \\ J agf'd forty n serted any right 
to catch and to hold Lhl' ear of Lurope, by the 
prllluction at Pal ,01 his "ltobl-rt Ie Diahle." 
It mdY bc " calm and clas:>ical," as one .Mrs. 
Jadey put it, to deny the five operas written 
hy 'Ipycrbcer 10r l'ari
ncvcrthelc:'s, they have 
held Paris fa"L dl\l'in
 t hil ty years-anù before 
r ..Iris had 1\1P) erbee.. Paris h" dAuber, and had 
Ro" ini, with his f, UtH nùous second act of 
.. Guillaume Tcll,"-Th"re can be no doubt 
that "Robed" is one of the most popular 
operas of modern times; and yet it is tedious 
in places-in places ch....
edble with a desperate 
fl i, olit v-in pl.lce.. spoiled by uunat ural aU"ect a- 
tion. it cannot be said that it is the mere show 
of the drama - t he delicious device of the 
dancing" dead nuns, \\ hich has kept the \\ ork 
alive, and the glcat cathedral scene in the 
last act. I ha, e seen it relished in the tiny, 
barn-like theatres of small German to\\ ns; and 
a curious reco)Jpction risfs of a performance 01 
this kind at 
'rciburp', in the Breisgau, on 
a 
weltering- summer eH'ning, where the hero, 
heroine, and .Fil.lHI-Father wcre so fat, be- 
sides being \ ery old, that it would ha\ e been 
hardly po
!>ible to niche in a fourth character 
among them, had a qual tet been the desider- 
atum,-so narrl,W '\as the stagc.-The sound 
of their erving-out 011 that breathless evening 
,\as to be heard half ,\ay up the hill behind the 
e
quisite laee-\\ ork spire ot the cathedral. Yet 
never \\ as opera better ,\ elcomc anywhere, even 
when the flri JltS d01ltla happens to be called a 
Lind or a Grisi. 'l'be publIc believed and trem- 
bled-belie, cd and !>houtcd-cared not hin
 for 
the haggard scenery and thc rubhishing faded 
dre,srs, but" ent into the tale of the Devil, the 
Evil One, and thc saintly 
irl (l have some idea 
that the l)rincess "as lelt out of the lr
end- 
as has happened in London at lIcr Majest) 's), 
wit h an honest credulity and rapture ,\ hich I 
ha, e nm er seen exceedeù. 
Not one of the lcast curious facts "hich can 
be put 011 record in regard to this popular 
opera, is, that it has, probably, ne,er been ade- 
quately cast, save by the fOUf fi
t artists, Cinti- 
Damoureau, Falcon, Nourrit, and Levasseur, 
,
ho were brought together for its first persona- 
Üon.-l have never heard a tcnor sing- the music 
precisely as it was written: neither Duprez the 
ma
nifieent.' nor Mario the fascinating, nor Tam- 
berhk thc \ Igorous. It was Meyerbcer's habit to 
loatl his artists \\ ith IT,>ponsibihties beyond their 
po"er
. He wOlllù e"(act the vcry highe:.t and thc 
\t ry lo\\est notc frl.m evclY gi\Cll \\oman and 
man. lIe delighted in combinations of the utmo::.t 
ccpr uti iei.t,f and difficulty (\\ itnec:s the triple 
eadClll..l III the unaccompanied trio from tbis 
YCl) " Hobe.rt"),-he" 
uld heap instrument 011 
lllstrumcnt III aCl'Ompalllmcnt, as though he had 
sct hiUts If to eru..h and not to ::,upJlort the 
,oice. 1 ha\ e nc, er hc.u d allY performance of 


U Robert" without that most tantalising of im- 
pressions that "something was all but going 
wlong." 
,\ ilh all this, the\'italityofthework i'l intense, 
and has kept it, and will keep it, on the st 
. 
.What alternate luxury, hrilliancy, and piquancy 
are in t hc bat et music-how strikin
 is the 
or
.m cff('rt in the last act (.McJerhel..r'.. b st 
last act)!- ,\ ho needs to be reminded of the I I I 
.unount of vigorous passion in the wlll-known 
song "Grace" (the delight of excruciatill
 
amatoul g, "ho, were t hrv wise as a racf', would 
avoid the Prince"s I c;abella's almo
t frantic plead- 
ing-as a dcadly snare by no means to be stum- I, 
bll>d into in quiet Christian draning-rúoms). 
-The \\ aHz of the Demons sound
 somewhat 
old aheadv, it is true, aud the scene of the Saint 
and the Ficnd, below the foot of the C1 uciûx, is 
forced and hysterical, if it be measured against 
anJ of Si
nor Hossini's combinations of emotion 
(as, for instance, those in "Olello"), but that 
" Hobert," as an opera, stands, and will !Jt:md, 
I believe, as 1 believc ("ith a din.en-nee) in the 
consummate bcauty of Gluck's "Orphcu3," ar in 
the deliciou3 meloùious comicality showercd 
over" II Barbière" and" J...a Cenerentola." 
'" hnt has heen said, applies still more closely 
to co Les Huguenots." Curiously enough, 
Meverbcer seemed to follow the same instincts 
as those" hich moved his old fellow. pupil und(.f 
Voget-"\Veber,-After ,reber's "Der 
'rei- 
schutz" came his co Euryanthe," After .Meyer- 
becr's "eird "Rob('rt" came the cltivalresque 
French story of St. Bartholomew's :r\ig-ht, 
by much the grandest llÍstorical opera in 
being. How a man so timid, a llcbrew to 
boot, could pitch on a subjpct so "ide, so elabo- 
rate, and so difficult, as he is aD1on
 the anoma- 
lies of gcnius.-" Les Hu
uenots" has never 
bcen seen in all its pomp and pleasure (as Cole- 
ridge hath il), since its first few )ears ill Paris, 
bcgmnin
 wiLh lS3G. The un" icldy length of 
the "hole five hours and a half on its first 
representations has rendel ed compression and 
sacrifice of its earlier portion::! incvitable; save 
those could be prescnted point-device. Yet, 
so presented, how delightful they were! The 
openin
 scene in the llôtel de :r\ evers, ,,"ith 
its gallants and its chess-players, and the llu- 
guenot chevalier cntrapped into thc midst of 
this good-for-little, yet altogether dt'lightful 
society ;-tlle exquisite chorus" L'aventure est 
singulière," ,.. hen the young Catholic no hies 
try to penetJate the mystcry of the masI...ed 
lady, make up 3S fine and perfect picture- 
mU50ic (French picture-music, to boot) as exists. 
Thf'Y are as clear and brilliant as if one of 
Watteau's most riehly.finished groups could be 
put into sound. So, too, are the scenes at the 
court of Chenoncf'aux, in thf' second act ot 
" Les Huguenots," \\onùerfullj c'\citing the at. 
tention, and charming- the sense, bv thcir 
pirit 
and luxur)-before the tIagic p'l"sion of the 
stOry ha.$ bt'!!un to stir itself. Yet three-foUl tLs 
ot Üle&e h\ 0 acts .lI"C now of ncces:.il y sup- 
JH'co;"ed, if only out of con
ideration to the pf'r- 
formers. In no other operd that l1..now, is the 
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and, like the bird that builds a nest, brinO"inl'1" 
here a straw,-therc a bit of wool -an
n 

 
fra
n:ellt of wood, or stone,-ancJ, i
 the e:ld, 
bUlldl11g' not so much a nest, as a habitation for 
music:1l drama. 
No stone was left unturned by him to pro- 
cure-one might better say to force-a success. 
It may be questioned whether so skilful an 
artist ever existed, who emploved with so 
elaborate a patience e\Try machin
ry of compli- 
ment and cajolery as he did. He prepared for 
the first representations of his operas by payil1g 
money right and left, with an anxiety humiliating 
to Hunk of, and on a scale of expense impossible 
to anyotherwho had not an ample private fortune. 
No ante-cham bel' was too mean for him to be will- 
ing to wait in it, provided the master of the house 
11ad the slightest shred of influence on press or 
public. He shared Sir Robert .Walpole's opinion 
that every man has his price-and would I'd urn 
t.o attempt and to tempt every imaginable as- 
sistance with a pertinacity nothing short of 
whimsical, but which was rather distressing to 
be exposed to. The Boulevard des Italiens, a 
sort of Frcnch n.ialto for muÛcal rumour, 
streamed with talcs of his expedients, months 
before his operas were painfully bOrDo Oue 
year, said rum our, :Meverbeer had been buying 
up all the stage organs: to prevent his new organ 
effect being- forestalled. There was a later 
tale how he had connivcd to the crippling of 
h:n-e long been the àelight of Dublin boys and the organ at the Grand Opéra, "hen the same 
girls), is almost absurd in its weakness,-The was to help a great scene in Nieodemeyri's 
trio of the voice and two flutes, which closes "Stradella."-Another ycar, "ould come sim- 
"L'Etoile," written to accommodate the flute- mering stories of pilot - banquets after the 
like l\Idlle. Jenny Lind, is a piece of unmeaning fashion of Lucullus (and well did Meyer- I , 
display. The whole last act of" Le Pardon de beer understand the art of dining, till ill 
Plöerme]," where the distraught maiden, after health, and with it hypochondria, claimed I 
being insensible since midnight, is brought, by him).- He had no objection to bespeaking opera- 
full daylight (wet from a weir, to boot), restored books at munificent prices, from the men of 
to her wits, to be married out of haud with a ftllilletOlz, home or foreign, though it did not 
ready-made hymn, and a lovely ready-prepared fonow that the books were to be set. I can 
canopy, is an excrescence of utter silliness, which speak to his face of puzzled inquietude, ,,-hen 
would have doomed for ever one less strong, one of the fraternity ventured to decline a 
with all his unsurpassable weaknesses, than commission for such a piece of work-in its very 
:Meyer beer. purpose, and by its very essence, unproducible. 
'I'he compound of force and feebleness could Though he harassed everyone during- his re- 
not be completer, in its incompleteness, than in hearsals to the point of exasperation, by at first 
and throughout the artistic history of this refusing the smallest conccssion, when the hour 
tremblinO', ambitious, successful, mean, gene- of performance drew nigh he was seized with a 
rous ma
 cowering terror, which would yield or admit 
Among all thosewho Imve \Yonan universal repu- any change. :Music lasting one hour and a 
tation in dramatic music, Meyerbeerwas the most quarter was cut out of "Le Prophète" within a 
timid, 1 he most insecure as to his own purposes, ,'ery few,.. eeks of its production:-and its great 
with all his gigantic notions of effect. His operas situation-the one of fascination, in the fourth 
were not so much written as stuck together, bit or Cathedral act, would have possibly shared 
by bit, while the rehearsals of them were going the same fate, had not :Madame Viardot, the 
on.-If a m:lchinist under a paper cap crossed original Fides, backed by Ary Scheffer (how all 
1 he stage, and made some irreverent remark on this comes back like a thÎIlg of yesterday!), I 
the length of this scene-or that other proces- pleaded to be allowed to show. what coul
 be I 
sion-the composer slJl'al1k up, faltered, held represented by such an actress III such a silua- 
council on the matter,-and, after having been tion. 
inexorable in his first pretensions, conceded, The music and the man were one,- Having 
with a humility which became ignoble, in regard made himself altogether French, to the point of 
t.o the man under the paper cap. He did not producil1g; all his best works in France (for his 
know what his effects were to be, or \'0 here they "Víelka,"" ritten for Berlin as a court com- 
wcre to be made, but went on trJing, contriving, mand to a composer with a court appointment, 


chorus so mercilessly over - worked, and thc 
chorus is required to show courteous behaviour 
itself and act, as wcll as to sing by memory 
some of the most difficult music ever written,- 
at all events, before the e1l.cruciating abomina- 
tions of Herr Wagncr were engendered. 
The present attempt is merely one to mark a 
few characteristics-and thus it would be super- 
fluous to follow the course of this superb his. 
torical musical drama step by stcp :-the more 
so, because aU its dramatic combinations are a:;, 
familiar to us as the great scenes of Shake. 
speare.-Its intensely French colour mav, how- 
ever, be illustrated once again. The c1Jamber 
scene bet" een Raoul aud Valentine in the fourth 
act (never to be thoug-ht of without a memorial 
word of gratitude to Mario and Grisi), is, with 
all its resistless power, as national as that noble 
and awful painted tragic scene-the :Murder of 
: 1 I the Duke de Guise, hy Paul Delaroche.-The 
fifth act, though the most ambitious, is the 
: weakest of the work: but, save in his" Robert," 
I' its maker always exhausted himself before the 
II charm was wound up. The fifth act of "Le 
'I Prophète," with its historical bravura for the 
distressed mother, and the song at the final 
I i orgie, after the fa
hioll of Sardanapalus (note 
1 , 1 I by note, on the theme of the Paddy Carey, 
whose 
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'oJ :\;-: 1 
.. \r ell, hut hc l"f'dlly lncn' a !\,rc .t deal about I 
it, and had an f').qui it I.. ,te 111 the lanùc;cape I 
part of it; ,\ itness th:l.t little plat uuder :your 
"indow." 
"Thf' fuc1l;:>ias arc pretty," said she, \\ith a 
saucy air. .. hn't' the post 1.lte to-day :-., 
.. it came t\\ 0 houri! ago. Don't) lJU remem- 
her my "aying thel c "ere 110 letters, except two 
for Harry." 
.. And \\here ar )OU to fon\
U"d thcm to him? 
lias he been confidential cnough to tell )OU 
" 
.. r\o; he said, if anything COllle
 for IIIC, keep 
it t ill you hear of lIIe." 
.. lIe affected mystery. I think hc imagined 
it gavc somethiu!; of romancc to him, though a 
more prosaic, "orId]y character, ne\ er existed," 
" I don't agree \\ith you, Florry. I think it 
\, as thc "orldliness was the affectation." 
Florence eolourerl deeply, but made no re r ly. 
.. And I'll tell you "hy 1 am com inced 0 it. 
Tn the mention of an) thing heroic or daring, or 
in allusion to an) trait of deep dc\ otion or 
pathet ic tenderne
s, his lip \\ ould tremhle and 
his voice falter, and then cat ching himself, and 
evident]y ashamed of his \\ eakness, he would 
eome out "ith some sill", 01' e\ en heartless 
remark, as though to ma
k his confu')ion and 
givc him time to recover himsclf." 
.. I ne\ er noticed this," said :Florence, coldly. 
.. Indeed, I must cOllfess to a much le

 critic31 
stud.v of his character than you have ue5tO\\ cd 
on him." 
"'\on are unjust to yourselC. It was you 
urst f ointcd out this trait in him to JllI'." 
.. forget iI, then, that's all," said she, cap- 
tiously. 
.. Oh, I lnow he "as ashamed of heing thought 
romantic." 
.. I tllOught I had asled you to talk of some- 
thing or somehody else, Milly. Let us, at lca
t, 
select a topic" e can think and speal.. on "ith 
somc approach to aO'rcement." 
Accustomed to bear \\ it h Florence's im- 
patience and her capricious humours as t hos.: of 
an invalid, :Emily made no answer, hut drew out 
her work from a basket and prepared to begin. 
.. You necdn't hope to make much progress 
with your embroidery, :Milly. lou'll have no 
one to read out the :Faust or the" inter Kight's 
Tale to-day." 
H Ah, that's true, and Joseph "on't bc here 
till Saturday," said she, sighing, H not. to say 
that 1 don't suspect he'll ha\e much time to 
bestow on reading aloud." 
"' I thought you \\-cre going to say that he 
reads bad]y," said Florry, \\ith a forced laugh. I. 
H Oh no, .Florry, I lile his reading ,cry n.uch 
indeed; particularly of Tennyson and Bro" ning." I I 
"' It is not 
o melodramatic as vour friend 

Ir. CalverL's; but" in my poor esti;nation, it is 
in much truer taste." 
.. 'Vhat a 
trange girl you arc! Do you forg.:::t 
the eveniug" you said, J'Il not let Josep!1 read 1 ' 1 
aloud an) more; I detest to see him in any 
rivalry of "hich he has the" orst ?" 
.. I mllst have said it in moelery, then, 
[jlly, 
for I I..now of nothing in "hieh :Mr. Cah ert 
'I 
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was a mere sl..eteh as eompured \\ itlt .. L' })"i]e," 
as completed from thJ.t sketch f,r L'Op .tl 
Comiqllc at Pm is), MeyerLecr bet.lIne le..s and 
le1>s POI,ul.lr in Germany as time \ ent on.-He 
"as treated hy llis countrymen as n sort of 
rellegade. Every folly and incon
istency in hi
 
Operd1> - whether of story or of music - "as 
m
' .acred as merciles
lv as if they had not 
possessed in them one' slIlglc atom of s:nring 
grace. lIe li\ cd for P.tris - he dreamed 01 
I'aris-he fO\wht for Paris-for months and 
mont lIs e!>t aLlh,lllng' himself in th.\t city as a 
olitar), wll(n even a new singcr '\-as ., in the 
\\ ind," or a new chance wa1> on the cards-or 
\\hen (\\orst of all) a new composer H cropped 
liP" in possiblc rivalry,-Youllg Germany paid 
hUll in his 0\\ n coin: and to the incomplete 
presentati0ns of his difficult oper.ls-cach less 
real than the former onc-brought more and 
more sarc
tic commcnt, less and less of re- 
spect; being', for the nonce, busy in trying to 
enthronc on the' stage sueh a shapeless m
stf'ry 
of musical discord and ignorance as lIerr 
Wagncr. 


.\ REKT IN A CLOD D. 
I
 '1\\ E
TY-FOt'R CliAPTH.S. 
CHAPTER }.X. SISTERS' CO.s}'1DE
CES. 
TIlE day of Calrert's departure \\ as a \'CI") 
sad one at the villa; so "as the ne>..t, and the 
llCÀt! It is impo:.sible to repeat the routine of 
a quiet life \\ hCII we have lost one "hose plea- 
sant companionship imparted to the hours a 
somet hing of his 0" n identity, ,\ ithout feeling 
the dreary blank his abscnce leaves, and, to- 
gether "ith this, comes the not very flattering 
conviction of how little of our enjoyment "e 
0\\ cd to our own efrorts, a.nd how much to his. 
.. 1 nc\ ('1' thought wc should han mi
sed him 
so much," 
aid En.il) J as she sat" ith her sister 
he1>idc tlae lale, wherc the oars lay along the 
boats unu
ed, ami the (bhin
-net lnmg tò dr) 
from the branches of the mulberry-tree. 
.. Of cuursc \\ e miss him," 
aid Florence, 
peevishl). .. You don't live in daily, houdy in- 
tercourse "ith a person \\ ithout feeling his ah- 
seI1Cf'; but I almo
t thinl it is a relief," :,aid 
she. slightly fiu
hing. 
.. A relief, .Florry! Aud in what way?" 
.. 1 don't lnow; I hat is, I'm not disposed to 
go into a nice anal) 
is of .Mr. Calvert's mind, 
and the efrcct produced upon my own, by the 
mere iteration of things I never agreed with. 
Besides, I don't \\ aut in the least to limit your 
J"{'grcts for him. lIe was onc of your favour- 
ites." 
.. I ah\ays thought him more a favouritc of 
)'ours than mine, .Florry." 
.. Then I suspect) ou made a great mist ale; 
but, really, I think '\-e might tall.. of somethin<r 
else. "hat about those hyacinths; didn't :yo
 
tell me they ought to be moved?" 
"le5, Harry s,Lid they had too much sun 
there, and ',ere losing colour in consequence." 
.. I can't imagine him a grcat authority in 
ganlellin!;." 
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could claim superiórity ovcr him. I am aware 
this is not your opinion, .Milly; iudf'ed, poor 
: I Joseph has not many allies in this hous
, for 
e,.en Aunt Grainger was one of the fascinated 
! by our captivating' guest." 
" 'Yell, but YOU know, dearest Florl.v, ".hat a 
magic there is Ìn the llame Calvert to my aunt." 
"Yes, I know and deplore it. I belicve, too, 
from dlance expressions she has let drop, that 
lieI' relations with those very people suggest 
anything rather than proud or pleasant memo- 
ries; but she is determined to think of them as 
friends, and is quitc ,ain at having the permission 
I to do so." 
, "Even Harry used to smile at her reverence 
for' dear old Rockslev,' " 
"The "orse taste 
 in him," said Florence, 
haughtily. 
"How bitter you are to the poor fellow," 
said the other, plaintively. 
"I am not bitter to him, I think him a very 
accomplished, clever, amusing person, good- 
looking, manly, and so forth; and probably, if he 
hadn't persecuted me with attentions that I did 
l10t like or encourage, I might have felt very 
corcliallv towards him." 
"Co
ld he help being in love with you, 
Florry p" 
"In love !" repeated she, in a voice of mockery 
aud scom. 
"Ay, Florry, I never saw a man more 
thoroughly, devotedly in love. I could tell, as I 
entered the brf'a1..fast-room, "\Yhether you had 
spoken to him in coldness or the reverse. His 
voice, as he read aloud, would betray whet.her 
you ".ere listening with pleasure or indiffcrenec, 
You had not a mood of gay or grave that was 
not reflected in his face; and one day I remem- 
ber, "hen I remarkcd on the capricious changes 
of his spirits, he said, 'Don't blame me; I 
am what she makes me: the happiest or the 
most miserable fellow breathing.' , "\Yell,' 
replied I, 'I fancied from your good spirits it 
was some pleasant tidings the post had brought 
you.' 'No,' said he, 'it was this;' and he 
drew a violet from his pocket, and showed it to 
me. I suppose you had given it to him." 
"I dropped it, and he wouldli't give it back. 
I remember t.he day," And, as she spoke, she 
turned her head aside, but her sister saw that 
her cheek ,,-as crimson. Then suddenly she 
said, "How was it that you had such confi- 
dences together? I'm surc that, kno,,"in
 my 
engagement, you must have seen how improper 
it was to listf'n to such nonsense on his part." 
" I couldn't help it, Flony; the poor fellow 
would come to me with his heart almost break- 
ing. I declare, there were times when his 
despair actually tcrrified me; and having heard 
from Aunt Grainger what dreadful passions 
these Calverts give way to-how reckless of 
consequences----" 
"1'here, thcre, dear, spare me that physio- 
logy of the race of Calverts, of which 1 have 
gone through, I hope, every imaginable feature. 
To poor Aunt Grainger's e) es the dragon of 
I L:C Drachen!e" is a mild domestic creature io 
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comparison ,-vilh onc of them." There was a 
.iarring' vibration in her sister'::, tone, that told 
It "ere safer not to prolong I Lf' discussion. and 
little more was said as they walked towards the 
ho
s
. At last 
lorence stopped short, anJ, 
pOlUtmg to the wmdow of the room latc1v occu- 
pied by Calvert, said, "Joseph will disiike all 
those climbing creepers there, Milly. he lmtes 
that sort of thing'. Let them be cut 
wav." 
"If y
)U wish it, deare.st; but is i
 1l0.t ã pity? 
Only thmk of all the time and pams It cost to 
train that jessaminc-" 
"Oh, if they have such tender memories for 
you, ]e thcm remain by an means; but I think 
it ",ill be quite as weJI not to tell Joseph the 
reasons for which they were spared." 
Thoug]l the speech was uttered in irribtion, 
Emily affected to hear it without emotion, and 
said, "It was Harry's own desire tlnt we 
should not speak of him to Joseph, and I mean 
to obey it." 
CllAPTER XVI. A LOVERS' QUARREL. 
IN course of time Loyd arrived at the villa. 
!Ie came tÜ-ed and worn out by a fatiguing 
Journey. There had been floods, broken bridges, 
and bad rO:lds in Sm"oy, and the St. Gothard was 
almost impassable from a llel1vy snow-storm. 
The difficulties of tJ1C road had lost him a day, 
one of the very few he ,,-as to have with them, 
and he came, wearied and somewhat irritated, to 
his journey's end. 
Lovers ought, perhaps, to be more thoughtful 
about" effect" than they arc in real life. They 
might take a lesson in this respect with good 
profit from the drama, where they enter with all 
the aids that situation and costume can give 
them, At all events, Calvert would scarcely 
ba\"e presented himself in the jaded and dis- 
ordered condition in which IJoyd now appeareù. 
" How ill he looks, poor felJow," said Emily, 
as the two sisters left him to dress for dinner. 
"I should think he m1Y look ill. Fancy his 
travelling on, night and day, through rain, and 
sleet, and snow, and always feeling that his few 
hours here were to be shortened by aU these 
disasters. And, besides all this, he is sorry now 
for the step he has taken; he begins to suspect 
he ought not to h:lve left England; that t,his 
separat.ion-it must be for at least two years- 
bodes ill to us. That it need not have been 
longer had he stayed at the hOI?e bar, and had, 
besides, the opportunity of commg out to see us 
in Vacalion. That it was his fricnds who over- 
persuaded him; and now that he has had a little 
time for calm reflection, away from them, he 
really sees no obstacles to his succcss at 'Vest- 
minster that he will not ha\'e to encounter at 
Calcutta." 
" And will he persist, in face of this convic- 
tion F" 
cr Of course he will! He cannot exhibit him- 
self to the world as a creature who does 110t 
know his own milid for two d:lJs toget her." 
" Is that of more conseqUf'JIce than what would 
really serve his interests, .Florry?" 
" 1 am no casuist, .MiIlJT, but I tLink that the 
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imprr :!lUn a man mal "by hi" characb 
 for rt 
solutiull i5 alw"t- of con lu
n"l> n 
Emily, ('ry I . tI',It h-:l' si r pr . WI h 
an Ulut"u.lllIf'
r(" of irritatH n. 'rhe arri\d.l of 
her lover had n.)t o\( rj(\r
d bpr; it had c trcelv 
ch ..
d her. IIp (''\0.'', t('\o, nut full of hi...h 
110 and ani mat .(1 bv thp pro. ped of a bri!!'ut 
fufurc sI,ceulalinO' on'tllf' hapI' dw tb"t M'r' 
blfore'tL m, and ;\ en IIxlllg th
 tune t
I(,.V 
vere 
to meet aO'ain, but dl pl"(.
 d and d'
plf1tcd, 
darkly hintlllO' at aUtht dan
ers of .lbsencp, and 
gloomily tcll
lg ovrr the long mil('C! of OCl..n 
th wen' so S')\11l to roll hetv.een them. 
"K (,w Florence W'lS s(''\rccly prt I arcd for all 
thi
. She had r"'Cpf'etød to be comforted, and 
up- 
porteù, anù encour.I:ød; and yet from herself, 
liOW, nIl the ercour"rrement and all the support 
was to be derivI d! . Shr \Vas to il1fm:p hope, to 
supply courv
e, and inspire. determination. lie 
"as only there to be sustamcd and supported. 
It is true she knew nothin
 of the tm.ls and 
difficulties", hich were before him, ami she could 
neither discuss nor lighten them; but shc could 
talk of IndIa :IS a mere nei
hbouriu
 country, 
tLe "o\'erland" a rather pleæ"'\nt tour, and h\o 
years-what 
ignified t \VO y.cars, \
 hel
 it \\-as to 
be their first and la::.t separauon? }I or, If he could 
1\ot obtain the lea\e he wa.. all but promi5
d, it 
was arran
ed t h.\t she should go out to Calcutta, 
ami their marriage' takP place therc. 
lIe rallied at 1:>'5t under all these checring- 
su!!'gestions, and 
radllally dropped into that 
talk so fascinating to l'romessi 
posi, in which 
affection and \\orlòline 9 are blendeò tog-ether, 
and where the feelill
 of the \reart and the fur- 
niture of the dra\ving--room divide the interest 
between them. There was a dash of romance, 
too, in the notion of life in the far East-some 
far-away home in the Keilgherries, some lone 
bungalow 011 the Sutlej-that helped them to 
paint thcir distant landscape with more effect, 
am! they sat, in imagination, under a spreading 
plantain on the Himala
a, and w.\tched the blood- 
red sunsets over the plains of nindo
tan. 
Time passed \Cry 1 apidly in tl1is fashion. 
Lo\'"e is the very sublime of e
otism, and people 
nC\ er \Veary of themselves. The last evelling- 
sad things these last c\ cnings-came, and they 
strolled out to take n last look on t he lake and 
thc snow-whitc Alps beyond it. 'The painful 
feelin
 of haviug so short n time to say so much 
"as over each of them, and made thcm more 
silent than usual. As they thus loitered alon
, 
they reached a spot where a large evergreen oak 
stood alone, spreading- its gigantic1lrms over the 
\\ater, and from which the view of the lake C"'C- 
tended for milcs in each direction. 
u This i", the spot to h'\ve a summer-house, 
Florry," said Loyd; U and\\- hen I come back 
I'll build one herc." 
" 'lou sec there is a rustic bench here aJrwdy. 
II.lrry made it." 
Sc,lrcel) \\ ere the words uttered th'\n she fc:t 
]Ier cheek burning, and thc tingling rush of her 
blood to her temples. 
"Harry means \Ir. Calvert, I conclude. :" 
said he, coldly. 


"Yes," liaid 
h(', f&l:ntIy. 
"It \\ as a namt I hol\(' ne\ uttered &.nc.
 I 
p cd this thre:oh"ld, .Florry, and I ,.oued to 
m) self that I \\ ould not be tl . first to allude to 
it My pld howrvcr, \Vent no furthcr, and 
I am now rele^ d fr IIll it::i (Jbl:
ti(Jn. L 
 us 
talk of him freely. ' 
"!\o, Joseph, [ had rrther not, \Vb n he 
was le'lving' thi
, it was hi" last \\ ish that his 
name was no" to be utt<>red here 'Ve O'a'\e him 
our '"Jlemn prom;"p, and I feel sure yo
 will rnt 

k 11\1' to for,.....t it." 
, 1 11'\\ e no meau I of kno", ing by what ri!rht 
he could pretend to exact 
uch a prom: c, which, 
to 
dY the le-<lst, is a very unusual one." 
U There was no que tion of a right in tile 
matter. Mr. Cdlvert was here as our friend, 
a::.::.oci
ting '."ith us in close intimacy, enjoying- 
our fnenCt,,}up and OUI' cOllfidence, and if he had 
reasons of Ills 0\\ n tor the request, they were 
enough for us." 
"That does not satisfy n1C', Florence," s..id he, 
gravely. 
" I am sorry for it. I have no other explana- 
tion to "i\"e you." 
" \r ell; I mean to be more explicit. Has he 
told you of a correspondence that passed betwcen 
us?" 
"Once for all, Joseph, I will not be drawn 
into this .di
cus....ion. HightfuJlv, or the reverE
, 
I have gl \ en lilY \\ ord, and I will kecp it." 
" Do you mean to say tbat to any mention of 
this man's namc,or to any incident in which it will 
occur, you will turn a deaf car, and not reply?" 
" I wiH not speak of him." 
"Be it so. Uut) ou will listen to me when 1 
speak of him, and you will give my words the 
same credence you accord to them on other 
things, This is surely not asking too much ?" 
"It is more, hm'tever, than I am \\illillg to 
grant." 
"This becomes serious, Florence, and caunot 
be dismissed li
htly. Oui" relations to\\ards 
each other are all but the elosest that can bind 
tno destinies. They are such as r
iect 
ll 
seerew-all mystery, at all events. :l\ow, if 
.Mr. Cdlvert's request" ere the merest caprice, 
the \'erie
t whim, it matters not. The moment 
it becomes a matter of peace of mind to me it 
is no longer a trifle." 
"1011 are mal..ing a '\'"ery serio'.ls matter of 
very little," said she, partly offended. 
"Thc unlimited confidence I have placed, and 
desire still to place, in you, is not a little 
rnalter. I illsi::it upon having a full explanation." 
" You insist ?" 
"YC'5, I insi
t. Remember, Florence, that 
"Ilat I claim is not more IIlV due for my sake 
than for your 0\\ n. :K 0 llä'me in the' world 
should stand between ,"ours and mine, least of 
all f hat of one \\ hum lÌeither of us can look on 
\\Íth respect or estecm." 
"If tl1is be the relll'lins of some old jea- 
lousv-" 
.. Jealous)! Jealousy! "hy, what do you 
mean :" 
.. Simply that there "as a time \\hen M 
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thought YOli his ri\'al, and it was just possible 
you might han
 reciprocated the sentiment." 
" This is intolerahle," cried he. Then hastily 
chcc1\.ing his angry outburst, he addcù: "1Yhy 
should we grow warm, Florence dearest, over 
a matter which cannot have but one aspect for 
us both? It is of you, not of myself, I havc 
becn thinking all this time. I simply begged 
vou to let me l.now wlnt sort of relations existed 
'bet\\een you and :Mr. Calvcrt that should pre- 
vent you spcakiug of him to me." 
"You said something about insisting. Kow, 
insisting is an ugly word, Thcre is an air of 
menace ahout it.!' 
"I am not disposed to recal it," said he, 
sternlv. 
"S
 much the better; at least. it will sa\-e us 
a world oJ very unpleasant recrimination, for I 
refuse to comply!' 
"Y ou refuse! Now let mc undcrstand you, for 
this is too vital a point for me at least to mal\.e 
any mista1.e about-what is it that you refuse?" 
"Don't you think the tone of our present 
discussion is the best possible reason for 110t 
prolonging it ?" 
" No! If we have each of us lost temper, I 
think the wisest course would be to recover 
ourselves, and see if we cannot talk the matter 
over in a better spirit." 
c. Begin then Lv unsaying that oùious word." 
" W hat is t he word?" 
"Insist! You must not insi:.t upon anything." 
" I'll take back the word if you so earnestly 
desire it, Florence," said he, gravely; "but i: 
hope request will be read in its place." 
" Now then, what is it you request? for I 
franh.ly declare that all this time I don't rightly 
Uliderstand what JOU ask of me." 
"This is worse thall I suspected," said he, 
angrily, C< for now I see that it is in the mere 
spirit of defiance that you rejected my demanù," 
"Upon my word, sir, I believe it will turn out 
that neither of us knew very much of the other." 
C< You think so p" 
C< Yes; don't you P" 
He grew very pale, and made no answer, 
though he twice seemed as if about to speak. 
C< I declare," cried she, and her heightened 
colour and flashing cye showed the temper that 
stirred her-C< I declare that I think we shall 
have employed all our lately displayed candour 
t
 very little advantage if it does not carry us a 
little further." 
<. I s.carcely catch your meaning," said he, in a 
low VOIce. 
C< What I meant was, that by a little further 
eITort of our frankness we might come to convcy 
to each other that scenes like these are not 
pleasant, nor need they ever occur again." 
" I believe at last I apprehend you," said he, 
in a bro1.en accent. "You desire that our cn- 
gagement should he broken off P" 
She made no answer, hut averted her head. 
"I will do my best to be calm, Florence," 
continued he, "and I will ask as much of you. 
Let neither of us sacrifice thc prospect of a whole 
life's happiness for the sake of a pet.ty victory 


in a very petty dispute. If, however, you are of 
opiniol1-" hc stopped, he was about to say 
more than he had intendeù, more than he kncw 
how to say, and he stoppeù, confused amI 
em barrassed. 
" Why don't you continue?" said she, with a 
cold smile. 
"Because I don't kl10W what! was about to say." 
c< Then shall I say it for you?" 
c< Yes, do so." 
"It \\ as this, then, or at least to this purport: 
If, you, Miss Florence "\Valter, are of opinion that 
two people who have not succeeded in inspiring 
each other" ith that degree of confidence that 
rejects an distrust, are scarcely wise in entering 
into a contract of which truthfulness is the very 
soul and essence, and that, though not very 
gallant on ?Jl,l/ part, as t.he man to suggest it, yet 
in all candour, which here must take the place 
of courtesy, the sooner the persons so placed 
escape from such a false position the better." 
" And part P" said he, in a hollow, feeble voice. 
She shrugged her 
houlders sligh
ly, as though 
to sa
 that, or allY similar word, will convey my 
meanmg. 
"Oh) li'lorence, is it come to this? Is this to be 
a last evening ill its saddest, bitt.erest sense?" 
cc "'hen gentlemen declare that they C insist,' 
I take it they mean to have their way)" said she, 
with a careless toss of her head. 
"Good Heavells!" cried he, in a passion, 
<C havc you never cared for me at all? or is your 
love so little rooted that you can tear it from 
your heart without a pang?" 
" All this going back on the past is very un- 
profitable," said she, coldly. 
He was stung by the contemptuous tone even 
more than by the words she used. It seemed 
as though she held his love so lightly she wonld 
not condescend to the slightest trouble to retain I 
it, and this too at a moment of parting. 
cc Florence!" said hc, ill a tone of deep melan- I 
cho]y, "if I am to call you by that name for the 
last time-tell me, frankly, is this a sudclen I 
caprice of yours, or has it lain rankling in your ! I 
mind, as at hing you \Vould conquer if you could, 
or submit to, if you must?" 
<c I suspect it is neither one nor the other," 
said she, \yith a levity that almost seemed gaiety. 
" I ùon't think I am capricious, and I l.now I 
never harbour a long-standing grievance, I 
really believe that it is to your own heart you 
must look for the reasons of what has occurred 
between us. I have often heard that men are 
so ashamed of being jealous, that they'll nevcr 
forgive anyone who sees thcm in the tit." 
"Enough, more than enough," said he, trem- 
bling from head to foot. "Let us part." 
"Remember, the proposal comes from you,)) 
cc Yes, yes, it comes from me. It matters I, ' 
little whence it comes." 
"Oh, I beg your pardon, it matters a great 
deal, at least to me. I am not to bear the re- 
proaches of my aunt and my sister for a sup- Ii 
posed cmeltytowarc1s a man who has himself repu- 
diated our elJO"agement. It would be rather hard ! 
that I was tol:)be deserted and condemned too." 
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"Deserted, .Florry!" cricd he, as th(' tears 
stood in his e\"C
, 
.. Well J I (lonJt mean desert cd. There is no 
I I de<:prtion 011 either sidf'. It is a perfectly 
amicable arrangement of tn 0 people who are not 
I disposed to travel the same rO<1d, 1 donJt want 
to Imply that any more blame altaches to !lOll 
than to 11le." 
" How can nn\' attach to me at all?" cried he. 
H Oh then, if v
JU wi!.h it, I tal..e the whole of it." 
"Shall r sp ''II.. to your aunt, ){iss WalterJ or 
will vou ?" . 
" it does not signi(v much w]lieh of us is t]J{' 
first to acquaint her Perhaps, ho\\e\"cr, it would 
come \vith more propriety from you. {think I 
see bel' yonder near the cypress-trees J and I'm 
sure youJIl be glad to ha\ c it o\"er. "\Vait one mo- 
metlt, this ring-" as she endeavoured to ùraw 
a small. ruby ring from her finger, Loyd S:1.\\ thc 
turquOIse" hieh she \Vore on the other hand- 
"this ring," said she, in some confusion J "is 
yours." 
" Not this one," said h(', sternly, as he pointed 
to the other. 
"No J the ruby," sai.l she J with an easy smile. 
" It was getting to hurt my finger." 
" I hope you lI1ay wear the ot her more easily," 
slid he, \\ ith a bitter laugh. 
" Thank you J " 
aid she J "if II a CUI t ,>ry, and 
then turned awaYJ and walked tow3.1.ds the house. 
Aftcr Lo)d had proceeded a few steps to 
overtakc )Iis.3 Grainger J he stopp(.d, and hastened 
back to thc villa, :5uch an e\.planation as he 
must make c01lld J he felt J be' only done by a 
lettCl". lIe could not J besidcs J face the question- 
ing and cro
s-questionin
 the old lady would 
submit him to, nor cndure the misery of re- 
calling'J at her bidding', each stage of their sad 
quarrel. A letter, therefore J he would write, 
and then leave the villa for ever, and without a 
farcwell to any. He kncw this nas not a 
gracious "ay to treat t hose who had been 
uniformly affectionate and kind-who had been 
to him 'like dear si
ters-but he dreaded a 
pc 3ihJ;.. meeting-. lie could not answer for hilIl- 
sf'lf J eit her, as to \\ hat charges he might be led 
to make a
ainst Florence, or \\ hat \\ ealness of 
character Jle might e
hibit in thc midst. of his 
affiietion. "I will simplv narrate so much as 
\\ill show that wc ha\"e agreed to separatc J and 
are IIc\'er to mect more," muttered he. " .Flo- 
rence may tell as much mom as she likes, and 
gi ve " hat. version of me she pleases. It mat ters 
little now how or what they t hillk ðf one whose 
heart is alreaùy in the grave." And thus savinO', 
he gai.l1cd hi
 room, m
d, lod.in
 the door, b"egà
l 
to \\rILe. Deeply occlJpied in his task, which 
he found so difficult that se\.eral half-scrawled 
sheet; 1.lready littered the table before him he 
n<:ve
 felt the time as it p
seù. It was aln
1.dy 
Iludmght u(.[ore h
 wac; a\\ are of it, and still his 
letter WI'S not fin:shcd. I t was so hard to say 
enoup-h and not too much; so hard to justify him- 
self III any dt"
n'" and yet spare !zrT, against 
\\ hom he \\ ould not u c , onf' \\ ord of reproach, 
so hard to cl)ufe,>s th(' misery th1.t he felt :md 
yct not 1.._ m abject in the vcry a\"o\\al. ' 
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Not one of his ath'mpt::i had s'\tisfied him. 
Some were too Ien
thYJ some too CUI t and 
brief, 
ome re.1d cold J stem, and forbiddillg; 
ot hers ::,eemed like balf entn aties for a more 
merciful judgment; in fal' he was but \\ riting 
down each passin
 emotion of his mind, alJd 
recording tIle \.aryir'
 passions that swayed him. 
As he sat thus, pUZllctl and emb.lrra .d J he 
spnmg up from hi!. chair \\Íth terror at a cry 
t lIat se med to fill t he room, and make the 
\ery air vibrate around him. It \Vas a shriek 
as of Olle in the maddest agony, and lasted for 
some seconds, He thought it came from the 
lake J and he flun
 open his \\ indow and listened, 
but all \\ a calm and still, the \'cry faintest night 
air was astir J and not even the leaves moveJ. 
lIe then opened his door, and crept stealthily 
out upon the corridor; but all "as quiet within 
the house. Noisele:!s]v he \\aIked to the head 
of the stairs, and listeñrd; but not a sound nor 
a ::.tir was to be heard. He went back to his I 
room, agitated and e\.cited. He had read of I 
those conditions of cerebral e
citement when 
the nerves of sense present impressions" hich 
havc no existence in factJ Rnd the sufferers fancy 
that they ha\'e seen !.ights, or heard 
ounùs, 
\\ hich had no reality. 
lIe thou
ht II(' could measure the 8!!'itation 
that distressed him by this disturbance of the 
brain, and he bathed his temples \\ith cold 
\\ ater J and sat dowu at the open windO\v to 
try to regain calm and self-possession. .For a 
whilc the speculation on this strange problem 
occupieù him J anù he wandercd OIl in thou
ht to 
ask himself \vhieb of the events of life should 
be assumed as real J and \\ hich mere self-delusious. 
" [f, for instance," thought be, "I could belic\e 
that this dreadful sccne with Horenee never oc- 
curred, that it was a mere vision conjured up 
by my own gloomy forebodings, anrI my SOl row 
at our apJ>r0achin
 separation-what ecstasy 
\\ould be mine. What is there," asked he 
of himself aloud, "to show or prOfe that we 
have parted? What evidence ha\ e I of one 
word that lIlay or may not have passed between 
uS J that would not apply to that wild scream tbat 
so latelj chilled my very blood, and which I now 
know was a mere trick of imagination ?" As he 
spoke, he turned to the table, and there lay the 
proof that he challenged before him. There, 
beside his half-written letter, stood the ril1!
 hc 
had givcn her, and \\hich she had just 
i\"en 
baek to him. The revulsion \\ as nry painful, 
and the tears, which had not come before, now 
rolled heavily do\Vn his checks. He took up 
the ring and raised it to his lip3J but laid it 
down \\1thout kissing it. 'Ihe
e scnt-back gifts 
are very sad things; they do not Lury the 
me'U1Ory of the lo\ecl one who wore them. 
Like the flower that fell from her hair J thev 
bear other memories. They tell of blightc
l 
hopes, of broken \'0\\", of a wholc life J s plan 
torn, scattercd, and g-ivcn to the "inds. Their 
odour is not of love; they 
 nell of the f1.nk 
gra\'c, "hither our hearts are hastt'ning-. He 
f1.t gazin
 moodily a
 this ring-it \\ as the story 
of his life. lIe runclIlbered the hour and the 
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Grainger. " She has not SPOl.Cll since) ou \\ (TC 1 ' 1 
here," 
. LOJ'd l\o.nclt. doun beside the hed, and pre sed 
h IS cheek agamst her cold hand; and the day 
da\\ n, as it streamed in bctueen thc shutters, 
saw him stiB therc. 
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place he gave it to her; the ,yords he spoke, her 
blush, her trembling hand as he drcw it on her 
finger, the pledge he uttered, and "hich he 
made her repeat to him fI
ain. I [e started. What 
was that noise? ,ras that his name he heard 
uttered? Yes, some one "as calling him, He 
hastened to the door, and opened it, and there 
stood Emily. She ,,'as leaning a
ainst the archi- 
trave, like one unable for further effort; ller 
face bloodless, and her hair in disorder. She 
stag
ered forward, and fell upon his shoulder, 
"'Vlmt. is it, Milly, my 0\\ n dear sister?" cried 
he; "", hat is the matter p" 
"Oh, Joscpb," cried she, in a voice of al1guisll, 
"what have you done P I could ne\'er ha\c be- 
!ie'"ed this of !JOlt!;J 
"\Vhat do you mean-what is it you charge 
me with !''' 
"TOll, 'Who ]\o.new how she ]o\"cd you-how 
her whole heart was ,"our own!" 
"But what do yåu impute to me, :MilJy 
dearest P" 
"How cruel! Row cruel !" cricd she, \rrÍIlg- 
ing her hands. C 
"I swear to you I do not know of \That you 
accuse me." 
"You have broken her heart," cried she, ve- 
hemently. "She wilInot survive this cruel de- 
sert.ion/' 
"But who accuses 111C of this?" askcd lIe, in- 
dignantly. 
" She, herself, does-she did, at least, so long 
as reason remained to her; but no
', poor darling, 
her mind is wandering, and she is not conscious 
of what she says, and yet ller cry is, 'Oh, 
Joseph, do not lea\'c mc. Go to him, Milly; on 
'Vour knees beseech him not to desert me. Tbat 
i am in fault I know, but I will never again 
offend him.' I cannot, I will not, ten .you aU the 
dreadful-all the humiliating things she says; 
but through all ,,'e can read the terrible trials 
she must haye sustained at your hands, aud 
how severely you have used her. Come to her, 
at least," cried she, taking his arm. "I do not 
ask or want to know what has led to this sad 

cene betueen you; but come to her before it 
1Je too late." 
"Let me first of all tell you, 1\lill.y-" 
He stopped. He meant to lmve revealed the 
truth; but it seemed so ungenerous to be the 
accuser, that he stopped, and was silent. 
"I don't care to hear anything. You may be 
as blameless as you lih..e. \Vhat I "ant is to 
save her. Come at once." 
Without a "ord he followed her down the 
stairs, and across the hall, and up another small 
stair. "'Yait a moment," said she, opening 
the door, and then as quickly she turned and 
beckoned to him to enter. . 
Still drcssed, but" it h her hair fallin
 loose 
about }Ier, and her dress disordered, Florence 
lay on her bed as in a trance - so light her 
breathing you could see no motion of the chest. 
Her eyes were partìy opene
, and lips parted; 
hnt even these ga\ e to her face a greater look 
of death. 
"She is sleeping at last," ,,-hispcred :Miss 
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CHAPTER X'II. PARTlKG SORROWS. 
HOUR after hour Lord knelt beside the bed 
"here Florellee lay, motionless and unconscious. 
Her aU,ut and sister glided noiselessly about, 
passed III and ?ut of t.1lC room, rarely speakÏlig, 
and then but 111 a willsper. At last a servant 
\Yhispe
'cd in Loyd's ear a messnge. He started 
and smd, "Yes, let him wait;" and then, in a 
moment after, added, "No, say no, I'll not 
want the boat-the luggage may be taken back 
to my room." 
It was a few minutes after this that Emily 
came behind him, and, bending- down so as 1 0 
speak in his ea
, said
 "How 'I tbank you, my. 
dear brot her, for tIlls! I know the price of 
your devotion-none of us will ever forget it." 
He made no answer, but pressed the cold 
damp hand he held to his lips. 
"Does he know that it is nigh seven o'clock, 
Milly, and that he must be at Como a quarter 
before eight, or he'll lose the train?" said Miss 
Grainger to her niece. 
"He knows it an, aunt; he has sent away the 
boat; he ,,-ill not desert us:' 
"Remember, child, what it is he is sacri. 
ficing, It may chance to be his whole future 
fortune." 
". He'll stay, let it cost what it may," said 
EmIly. 
"I declare I think I will speak to him, It 
is my duty to speak to him," said the old lady, 
in her own fussy, officious tone, "I will not 
expose myself to the reproaches of 11Ìs family- 
very just reproaches, too, if they imagined we 
had detained him. IIe will lose, not only his I 
passage out to India, but, not impossibly, his 
appointment too, Joseph, Joseph, I ha\'c a 
word to say to you." 
" Dearest aunt, I implore you not to say it ," I 
cried Emily. I 
"Nonsense, child. Is it for a mere tiff and 
a fit of hvsterics a man is to lose his live]illOod? 
Joseph Loyd, come into the next room for a I 
moment." I 
" I cannot leave this," said he, in a low, faint I 
voice; "say what you have to say to me here." 
" It is on the stroke of seven." I 
He nodded. 
"The train leaves a quarf.er before eight, and 
if you don't start by this one you can't reach 
Leghorn by Tuesday." 
" I know it; I'm not going." 
"Do you mean to give up your appoint- 
ment p" asked she, in a voice of almost scornful 
reproach. 
"I mean, that I'll not go." 
"What will your friends say to this P" said 
she, angrily. 
"I have not thought, nor call I think, of that 
now; my place is here." 
__________ ___ 
I 
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"Thcn I must pl'Otest; and I bcg' JOU tô r(. 
member that I ha\ e protcskd 8/"1'aill
t this rc. 
sol\e on yom pmt. lour family arc 110t to 50.1". 
hereafter, that it wa throu
h any interfrrence 
or influence of O\lr!ol that you took this ullhaWY 
detumillation. I'll \\ rite, this very day, to your 
father, and :>ay so. There, it is striking seven 
now!" 
He madc no repl, u.deed, it sef'med as if he 
had not heard her. 
" You miC/'ht I'till be in time, if 
 ou wcre to 
exert YOUl"
elf," whiLt'.:reù 
he, with morc 
carne<;tne "I. 
.. I tell vou again," lid Ill, rai. ing his voi('c 
to a louùer pitch, "tbat my place is herc, anù I 
will not leave her." 
A low, faint sigh was breathl Ù by t
e. :>ick 

irl, and gcntly moving her hand, she lald 1t on 
his head. 
"You J.hOW me, then, de'trest?" whispered he, 
.. You know who it is \...nc'ls br'5ide you ?,. 

he made no au
\Ver, but hcr feeble fingcrs 
tried to play with his hair, and stra}cd, un- 
guided, over his head. 
\\ hat shape of reproach, remonstrance, or 
protest, 
Iiss Grain!\,er's mutterings took, is not 
recordcd; but bite bustlrd out of the room, evi- 
dently displeased \\ith all ill it. 
"She knous you, Joseph. She is tryiug to 
thank you," said Emily. 
"lIer lips are moving; can you hear what 
:..he says, Mill) 1''' 
Thc girl brnt over the beù, till hcr ear almost 
touched her sistel' mouth. "les, darlmg, 
from hi::. head he does. lIe ne\'er lovcd you with 
such devotion as now. Shc asks if you can forgive 
her, Joseph. She remembf'rs evcrything." 
" \.nd not leave ffi"'," sighed :Florence, in a 
voice barely audiblc. 
"No, my own dearest, I will not leave you," 
'\\as all tha.t he cOIJld tittt'r in the conflict of joy 
and sorrow he felt. _\ weak attempt to tha.nk 
him shc made bv an effort to pr('ss his hand, 
but it sent a thrill of delight through his hract, 
morc than a recompense for all hc had suffcred. 
If :Emily, with a generous delicacy, retired 
towards the window and took up her work, not 
very profitably perhaps, seeing how little light 
camc through the nearly closed shutter!!, let us 
not show ourselves Ie s discreet, aud lecH e the 
lo\'ers to them5elves. Dc assured, dear rcader, 
t hat in our r('serve on this point we are not less 
mindful of your benefit than of theirs. The 
charming things, so delir>ìltful to say aud so 
ecstatic to hear, are \\onderfully tame to tell. 
1)\ rlMP their \ er:, charm is in the fact, that 
their s{-ell \\<c..S oul v pO'\Hxful to those who 
uttered thcm. At all events, \\0 arc deter- 
mined on discretion, amI shall onl
 0\\ n that, 
thou!{h Aunt Grainger made periodical "iÙJ to 
the :('] -room, \\ ith frequcnt l'eferencL" to th(' 
hour of thc d,lY, and the departurls and arriml 
of various rail trains, th(')" lle\'er ht:ard hcr, or, 
ind( 'd, hn"" t hat he \Va::. prr 
nt. 
And though she was mistre"s vI' t 1.osc "aslde " 
and that C'rcUld inu('ndo style uhich is bO deadly 
n..und a comcr, they L",\er paid th... blighh 5t 


heed to her fire. All the adroit references to 
t
lC weather, and the "gloriou,> day for travel. 
1m!!," went for nau
ht. As w II ns thL more 
subtle compliment!. she made F10renc' on the 
appetite she displayed for her chocolate, and 
which were intended to cOllvey that a young 
lady who enjoyed her breakfast so heartily need 
never have lost a man a passage to Cdlcutta for 
t he ple
UI'c of sceing her eat it. Trutb was, 
Aunt Grainger w 
 not in 10\ e, and, conse. 
quenBy, no more fit to lcgiilite for those who 
\\1 re than a pe.lsant in rudc health is to sympa. 
t hi
c with the ncrvous irritabilit y of a fine lady! 
Neither was Milly in love, you '\\ill pcrhaps sav, 
and she felt for them. True, but Milly might 
be-
lilly was constitutionally exposed to the 
malady, and the very vicinity of the diseasc was 
what the faculty call a predi
posing cause. It. 
made hcr very hnppy to sc" Joseph so fond. and 
}'IOl'f'ncf' so contented. 
}'ar too happy to think of the priee he paid 
for his happine"3, Loyd p3ssed the day beside 
her. Never before was he so much in love! 
Indeed, it "'as not till the thou
ht of losing her 
fOl' ever presented itself, that hc knew or felt 
what a blank life would hercafter become to him. 
Somc quaint German" riter bas it that these little 
quarrels which lovers occasionalJy get up as a 
sort of trial of their own pO\\ers of indepen- 
dence, are likc the attempts people make to 
remain a long time under water, and which only 
end in a profound conviction that their organisa- 
tion was unequal to the test. But thele is an- 
other form these pæ:.Sillg differences occa
ionally 
take. Each of the erring parties is sure to 
nourish in his or her heart the feelin
 of being 
most intcnsely beloved by the other! It i
 a 
strallfje form for selfi
hness to taJ.e. but selfish- 
ness is the mo
t Protæan of all failings, and there 
never "as seen the ma
k it could not fit to its 
face. 
" And so you imagined :- ou could cast me off, 
Florence;" H And you, )'l
ter Joseph, had the 
pre
umption to think you could leave me," 
tormed the sum and sub!ltanec of that long dn) 's 
whispering. :lly dear, kind reader, do not de- 
spise the sermon from the seeming simplicity of 
the text. There is a deal to be said on it, and 
VCI'Y pleasantly said, too. It is, besides, a sort 
of liti
ation in which char!\,c and cross charge 
recur mcessantly, and, as in all amicaLle suits, 
ea('h party pays his 0\\ n costs. 
It was fortunate, most fortuna
e, that their 
reconciliation took this form. ] t enabled each 
to do that which" as most imminent to be done- 
to ignorc Calvert altogether, and never recur to 
any mention of his namc. Lo
d saw that the 
turquoise ring was no longcr worn by her, and 
she, \\ith a "oman's quickne , noted his obser- 
\ation of thf' fact. I am not sure that in her 
eyes a recognition of his joy did not glisten, but 
she ccrtainlv never uttered a word that could 
bring up his name. 
"::;0 I am your guest, madam, for ten days 
more !" said Loyd to Miss Grainger, as they sat 
at tea that night. 
"Oh, \\ C arc only too happy. It 1S a \'( ry 
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great pleasure to us, if-if we could feel that prcd
cessors, and then came the sad 'Yedne!òday 
your delay may not prove injurious to )'OU," evenIng, a
d the sadder Thursday moruing', 
."It will be very enjoyable, at all events," when, weaned out and exh:wsted, for they had 
saId he, with an easy smile, and as though to sat up alll1ight-his last night-to 
ay goöd-bv. 
evade the discussion of the other" count." "I declare he will be late again; this is tl
e 
"I was thinking of what your friends would third time he has come back from the boat." 
say about it." exclaimed :i\1iss Grainger, as Florence sank h.:lf 
"It is a very limited public, I assure you," fainting, into Emil,y's arms. ' 
said he, laughing, "and one which so implicitly " Yes, yes, dear Jo
eph," muttered Emily, "go 
trusts me, that I have only to say I have done now, go at Ollce, before she recovers again." 
what I belic\-ed to be right, to be confirmed in " If I do not, I never can," cried he, as the 
their good esteem." tears coursed down his face, while he hurried 
The old lady was not to be put off by gene- mray. , I 
ralities, and she questioned him closely as to The monotonous LeaL of the oars suddenly I I 
whether an overJand pass:lge did not cost a startled the half-conscious girl; she looked up, 
hundl'ed pounds and upwards, and all but asked and lifted her hand to wave an adieu, and then 
whether it was quite convenient to him to sank back into her sister's arms, and fainted. I' 
disburse that amount. She hinted something Three days after, a few hurried lines from 
about an adage of people who" paid for their Loyd told Florence that he bad sailed for l\falta 
whistle," but suggested some grave doubts if -:- t.his timc irrevocably off. They 'were as sad 
they c\'er felt themseh-es recompensed in after lInes to read as to have written, He had begun 
time by recollecting t.he music that had cost so by an attempt at jocularity; a sketch of his 
dearly; in a word, she made herself supremely fellow-travellers coming on board; their national 
, I disagreeable while he drank Lis tea, and only too traits, and the strange babble of tongues about 

lad to make his escape to 
o and sit beside them; but. as the bell rang, he dropped this, am! 
Florr.y, and talk o\'er again all they had said in scra\yled out, as best he could, his last and blotted 
the morning. good-byes. They were shaky, ill-written words, 
"Only think, :Thlilly," sairl she, poutingly, as and might, who knows, have been blurred with 
her sister entered, "how Aunt Grainger is a tear or two. One thing is certain, she \\ ho 
worrying poor Joseph, and \
'on't let him enjoy read, shed many o\'er them, and kissed them, with 
in peace the few days we are to Lave together." her last" aking breath, as she fell asleep. 
But he did enjoy them, and to the utmost. About the same day that this letter reached 
Florence very soon threw oil' all trace of her Florence, came anot.her, and very different 
late indisposition, and sought, in many ways, to epistle, to the hands of Algernoll Drayton, from 
make her lover forget all the pain she had cost his friend Calvert. It was not above a dozen 
, him. The first ,reck was one of almost un- Jines, and dated from Alexandria: I 
alloyerl h3ppiness; the second opened with the "The Leander has just steamed in, cro\ídcd 
thought that the days were numbered. After with snobs, civil and military, but no Loyd. : 
I :!\Ionday came Tutsday, then Weùnesday, which The fellow must lJave given up his appointnlent I 
preceded Thursday, when he was to lea\e. or gone' long sea.' In any case, he has escaped 
How was it, they asked themselves, that a me. I am frantic. A whole month's plottings of I 
I whole ,reek had gone over? It was surely vengeance scattered to the winds and lost! I'd 
impossible! Impossible it must be, for now they return to England, if I were only certain to I 
remembered the mass of things they had to meet with him; hut a Faquir, wholll I hare 
talk over together, not one of \yhich had been just consulted, says, 'Go east, and the worst 
I touched on. will come of it !' and so I start in t" 0 hours for 
""'hy, Joseph dearest, you have told me no- Suez. There are two here who know me, but I 
thin
 about yourself. Whethel' you are to be in I mean to caution them how they show it.; they I 
Calcutta, 01' up the country? 'YLere, and how I are old enough to take a hint .-Yours, "H. C. 
am to write? When I am to hear from you P "I hear myoId regiment Iw.s mutinied, and I 
'Vhat of papa-I was going to say, our papa- sabred eight of the officers. I wish they'd havc 
would he like to hear from me, and may I write waited a little longer, and neither S. nor W. 
to him? Dare I speak to him as a daughter? would have got oft. so easily. From all I can I 
'rill he think me forward or indelicate for it? learn, and from the infernal fright the fenows I 
)1ay I tell him of all our plans? Surely you who are going back, exhibit, 1 suspect that the I 
ought to have told me some of these thmgs! work goes bravely on." I 
.\\'ha
 coul
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BOOK TIlE :FIRST: CUILDHOOD. 
CUArn'R X}.J'{. LILY 18 ACTUAlLY AT nOME. 
Ü'CE more Lily traversed the up-hill pavement, 
untl rr arvelled at the great T(Jlling- turbulent 

utters in the road\\ays: gutters which in those 
lh
 s often bore on their inky bosoms thc car'cases 
of defunct cats and dog<l, that rolled past, swift 
nnd SUIJine, to\\ ards the Infinite reserved for the 
beasts. 
Oncf' more s11e 
aw the clumsy oil-lamps slung 
on ropes aeross the streets, and smelt the faint 
odour of the melons and peaches, and t he quicker 
nroma of the grares from the fruiterer!.>' shops, 
'rhc "ay was by back streets, \\ here there were 
few brilliant shopt;, full of gold and silver and 
jewels, and rich dresses. and beautiful pictures. 
But to the timid little hermit. just escaped from 
her thraldom, the narrow dirty streets of old 
Paris \\ ere inefl'ably charming. The great dishe
 
full of wet partI)'-cooked spinach, like green 
mortar, in the greengrocers' shops; thc giant 
pumpkins at the doors, some cleft in Í\\ain, and 
disclosing a voluptuous mine of golden f>quash 
and seedfulness \, ithin, that looked lile the 
heads of grim Pa) nim warriors stricken off by 
the t\\o-handed swords of doughty Crusaders; 
t he e
gs boiled in cochineal (as )Iadame Prudence 
I explained) to male their shells red: "e'est pour 
di!.>traire l'æil, mon enfant;" the long strings of 
dumpy little sausages, thc shapely pigs' feet 
cunningly truffled, as though they had corns de- 
fiant of the skilfullest chiropodist; the otber won- 
derful preparat ions of pork at tbe charcuticrs'; 
tbe butchers' shops, \\ ith their marble dressers 
and gilt iron railings, and their scraggy but lively 
coloured show of meat; the glaring signboards; 
the dazzling show of pewter pitchers in the wine- 
shops; the ticlct-porters dozing on their trucks, 
with their shirt-collars open, disclosing their 
sha
gy, vein - con ugated necks; the throng of 
little boy soldiers \\Ïth \acant faces and red legs; 
of priests in shovel- hats; of policemen with 
swords and cocled - hats; of moustached old 
women, very like the t\\O Fates \\ho came to 
card \\ 001 at the Pension, trolling monstrous 
barrows full of fruit or vegetables; the water- 
I carriers with t hcir pails; the alert little work- 
women \\ ith their trim \\ hite caps \\ hisling along 
with their skirts thro\\ n over one arm; the 
L_ 


\\onderful poodle-dogs with tufted tails aul 
curling manes, like pacific lions of a smaller 
p;rowth; thc liquoriee-\\ater seller \\ ith his 
pag-odD. at his back hung \\ ith bells and banners, 
and his clean napkin and arsenal of hri;ht tin 
mugs j the woman who sold 1 he jumbles, and 
t he man v. ho sold metal taps; the v. andering 
glazier with his cry of "Vitrier-e-e-e-er!" the 
old clothesmun, no Jew he, but a stout Chri:.tian, 
who looked as though he had spent a good many 
years travelling in Galilce, and had tegun to 
waver in his faith some\\ hat, eIJ ing, "Vieux 
habits, ,ieux galons!" the very beggars and 
blackguard little bo)s in torn blue blou
(
, \\ ho 
splashed in the gutter
. or made faces behind thc 
backs of the cocked-hatted policemen; all had 
channs for Lily. She could not help observ- 
ing that most of the surrounding objects-ani- 
mate as \\ ell as inanimate-were e'\eeedingly 
dirty, and that the atmosphere \\ as heavily 
laden with tobacco-smole; but the entire f>pCC- 
tacle \\ as charming to her, nc\ erthcless. 
By-and-b)', in the \\ane of the afternoon (for 
they had walked leisurely, and :Mad3me Prudence 
had met several acquaintances, the majority 
bearing large baslets from which the stalks of 
vegetables protruùed, or thc heads of 1"O'\\ls 
dangled. and \\ ho \\ere manifestly of the culinary 
calling), they crossed the great roaring Boule- 
vard-v. hich the housekeeper told Lily" as an 
ocean of wicledness, and to bc amided, save on 
feast-da} s, when thc good people came out as 
well as the bad-and entered a maze of f>trcets 
much wider and cleaner, but much quieter. 
There \\ ere few f>hops, but Jr.allY white" all!!, 
seeming to stretch onwarù for miles, and re- 
lieved only by jalousied windows and heavy 
portes cochères. Lily's heart sank v.ithin hcr. 
AU looked older; but then all was as still and 
'\s gloomy as thc stark and sepulchral suburb of 
Saint Philippe du Roule. 
" Does the good lady-docs )fadame de Ker- 
golay-leep a Pen
ion?" she asked, nervous!). 
Madamc Pmdenee could feel the little arm 
quivering within her OWD, and patted it again, 
reassuringly. 
"Courage, my child!" she said, with a merry 
laugh. "\\ hy, we havc not the boldness of a 
guinea-pig. We have done willi Pensions for 
good. :N 0 more classes, no more haricots, no 
more ta5ks and penitences, no more Marcassins! 
A PensioD, my faith! Madame Ja Baronne de 
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Kerp:olay-a. baroness, mind :\"OU, of the old 
stock, and not one of the day before lcsterday- 
is a lady of ancient eJ.tractiüll, high ranl
 aud 
ascertained positi{)ll in oociety. She has had 
misfortunes, cruel and bitter misfortunes, but 
soonel' than keep a Pension and suck the blood 
of young children, she '\"QuId stand and seU 
matches at the corner of the Rue de la Chaussee 
d' Antin. Yes, my child; suck their blood! 
That is wbat the l\IarcassÍ1l does. Sbe is a real 
Count Ugolino." 
A considerable l)eriod had apparently elapsed 
since l\ladame Prudence bad perused the" orks 
üf Dante. Lily, however, knew quite as little 
about Count Ugolino as the housekeeper did; 
and the assurance that Madame de Kergolay did 
not keep a school was quite sufficient for her. 
The baroness lived in the .Marais, in one of 
the t aUest and oldest houses of that taU old 
quarter. It was a red brick house, too: almost 
as great a rarity in Paris as a stone house is in 
London. The entire mansion, .Madame Pru- 
delJCe took care to inform Lily, belonged to the 
baroness: but &he let it out in flats to rcspect- 
able tenants, anù reserved ouly one floor, the 
third, for her own use. 


C!IAPTER xxx. IN THE :MARAIS. 
IF :Madame de Kergolay had lived on a third 
floor in London, the altitude of her dwelling-- 
place would have been accepted as primâ facially 
conclusive evidence of her impovrrished circum- 
stancrs. But indigence, in Paris, does not 
necessarily correspond with the number of stairs 
you have to mount. to your abode; and, although 
the baroness's apartment was au troisième, it 
was spacious, comfortable, and even elegant, 
Madame Prudence \Tas short-winded, and, as 
she toiled up the staircase, uttrred sundry in- 
vectives against a certain "Satané" asthma. 
which troubled her. The Abbé Chatain 
ould 
not have failed to reprove her for using so 
naughty an adjective; and of this eventuality 
Maùame Prudence seemed herself aware, for, on 
the second landing, she objurgated the asthma 
with bated breath, and apostrophised it only as 
a "Cosaque." But she was very glad to rest 
awhile on this penultimate flight, while Lily 
gazed ,yith admiration through an æil-de-bæuf 
casement on the vast panorama of slated roofs 
and chimney-stacks which stretched around and 
beneath her. The sweetly-savoured smoke from 
the "ood :fires curled in delicate violet hue 
against the clear blue sky; and the distant 
melody of a piano-played not as a school task, 
but for pleasure, for the iustrumentalist carolled 
a lively ditt.y as he sang-came and smote her 
very sweetly on the car. It was a simple matter 
to be pleased with, )-et Lily felt as though she 
could bave clapped her hands, and sung back 
a
ain. Poor little creature! she had seen so 
I little, as yet., of the only city in the world worth 
livin
 in. 
" 1 should like," she said, in airy prattle to her 
ne,,' found friend, "alwa)"s to live here, and look 


through that window. See, there is a "oman 
hanging out lillcn on a roof. Oh, if there" @l"C 
only some birds. î'hcre used to be birds at }li&s 
TIulJnycastle's." 
"Bird yourself," rejoined the good-humoured 
housekeeper. "Silly little cLatterer, )ou'd 
soon get t.ired of )'our bird's-eye view, I'll 
warrant. Yes, )es, there are better things to 
be seen within. Come! 1\ly respiration is a 
little restored. 1re will ring at the good lady's 
bell." 
A lively piece of sculpture, in tlJC likeness of 
a horse's forefoot, bung at the end of a silken 
cord by the side of a door whose central par.el 
exhibited a brass phtte, and, thereon, in very 
spiky and attenuated black letters, the words, 
"
radal1le la Baronne de Kergo]ay," Lily felt 
a slight tremor when she read" baroness." The 
remembrance of a former" countess" was rather 
conducive to a conviction on her part that she 
had had enough to do with titles of nobility 
for the term of her natural life. 
A withered old man, very diminutive but 
wit.h a very large head, and perhaps the thinnest 
pair of spindle-shanks ever seen out of a mu- 
seum of anatomical preparations, opened the 
door, and grinned in a hospitable manner at the 
new comers. 
"This is my brother Thomas," said l\Iadamc 
Prudence, introducing the little old man, "al- 
though you "ill oftener hear him addressed 
by his little name ofVieux Sablons. He is twenty 
)'ears older than I; but in his) outh was a furious 
gaillard. Even now il fait des farces. He is as 
upright as a dart, as strong as Hercules, and 
sain comme mon æil." 
Thomas, otherwise Vieux Sablons, grinned so 
extensively while these praises were being be- 
stowed on him that, in the mind of t.he timid, 
some fear might have arisen respecting the per- 
manent cohesion of his superior and inferior 
jaws. This time, however, no divorce between 
the upper and lower portions of his head took 
place. The grin subsiding into a smirk, he 
shut the outer door behind the visitors, and 
ushered them into the interior of the premises. 
Lily remarked that Thomas's large head, 
though quite bald 011 the summit, and very 
scant.ily furnished with thin locks about the ears, 
was plentifully powdered. He wore, moreover, 
earrings: at which, I take it, an English Jeames 
would have been astounded, if not scandalised. 
He was habited in a grcen livery coat, 
hort in 
the waist, and shorter in the tails, shortest of all 
from a proportional point of view in the cuffs, 
and ornamented "ith a shoulder-knot of tar- 
nished silver bullion. It was a coat worn to the 
very shabbiest, and scrupulously neat, and the 
large plated buttons had been so often polished 
tlmt the armorial cognizance on them, as on a 
Louis the Fiftcenth franc, was well-nigh defaced, 
Thomas's waistcoat had fallen likewise into the 
sere and yellow leaf-or, rather, the leaf that is 
sere without being yellow, for the original hue 
of the nankeen which formed its texture had, 
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through rcpeated ablutions, vani hcd. His gref'n .. Yes," she saill, wit h plcasant pride. "Thomas 
,ch.ct nether g:ument'l, like" ise, Sl\
mf'. ted 10 is of a certain age. He is no longer in hi:! first 
the obse1"'\ant spirit that they had orj
inany youth. He is eighty, alld for sixty-fivc )cars, I. 
formed the co\crin
 of a Utrccht sofa of thc man and boy, has becn in thc servicc of the 
I time of the }'irst }:mpire, \\ hieh had been very fo.lmilv. But he is azile. Oh! he is alert. 
Ia I 
liberally sat upon by thc beo.lu'{ and belles of l)arolc d'honneur, I - think hc could dance the I 
that epoch. I I e \\ ore "ilk s t oc1..ings of no parti- gavotte.iS well as Monsieur V cstris." I 
cular colour, and, whcre thcy \\cre not cobweb, :Uut here Madame Prudence was inwarùly rc- 
his hosf', like the lo.lte 
ir John Cutler'!!, ,vere minded that priests' housckecpers hav-e no right 
one do.ln1. Still, any little short-coming!! that to be critical on thc execution of so mundane a I 
might ha\'e beeu noticC':l.ble in hb apparel were performance as the gavotte, and shc was for a ' I 
ampl) compemated by a prodigious pair of cut moment CO\ ered with confusion. She muttered, 
strd buckles in llis shoes, and by a l)rotruding hO\\ ever, 80rnething about thc old thoughts that I 
shirt..frill or jabot: so white, so starc1lCd, and so had come into her head through the prcsence of 
stiff, that it ga' e him thc appcarancf' of a piece yonng- people, and, pu
hing aside thc drapery, 
of l)alissy-" are, dea\ ing ,,,ith distended fin its led Lily in. 
"ay through life, like one of poor :Uernard's pcrch They found tllCmselves in a neat smiling littlc 
through a dish. room that" as half boudoir and half bedchambcr, 
"He wore that coat before thc assembly of thc walls hung '\\ ith antique tapestT) in which 
notables mct," whispercd }[adamc Prudence. shcpherds and shephcrdesses, brave \\ ith ribbons 
., Hc "as a ruunin
 footman at YieU"<. Sablons. -for their very cl'Ools and the nec\.s oftheirsheep 
IIC' has worn l'ép",e au côté-thc s
ord by his wcre hung with theparti-coloured products ofthe 
sidC'. Ah, thc glad da)s!" !oom-\\erc grinnin
 as affably upon all comers 
Anon they had passed through a checrful as Thomas, ) cIcpt Vieux Sablons. Their smiles 
diuiu
-room "ith thc u
ual floor of inlaid wood, had some" hat faded from the stitches whieh 
li
ht chintz llangings and furniture, and plenty 
 cars agonc had been fixed in perpctual cachin- ,I 
of mirrors. At each of the three" indows there nation b:r buSJ lingers now fleshless in thc tomb, 
"as a glittcring cag-e, and in each cagc a canary but they continucd to grin' alorou
ly. As though I 
 
was 
ingin
. there had really ever been such a })lace as I 
"Hoo! it is better than the staircase," quoth .\rcadia, as though the real names of COlJdon 
Madamc !)rudellcc, sl
ly. and Phillis had not beeu Colin and 
Iargot, I 
Lily thought so, indl'ed, "hen they came to the \\ ho had pined in rags and penury', and fed 
11C'"<.1 room, the saloon, where the mirrors had on black bread (and, whcn that was scarce, on 
richer framcs-all tarnished, though-and where boilcd grass), "hile the beaux in "igs had been 
therc were more birds, as many as four in a cage, writing epigrams to the bellcs in hoops at the 
and a beautiful globe full of gold and silver fish, tall-roofed château ) onder. As though the I I 
and !!ome stately pictures of ladie!! in hoops, and château had ne\ er been burnt down by Corydons t 
i!entlemen 'with wigs and swords, and some and Phillises infuriated by famine and oppression. I 
older portraits of c:l.valiers in slouched hats and As though there had never been a guillotinc 
curled moustaches, and dames in ringlets and point erected in permanenc) at the Nairic, a desecrated 
lace. Here the furnit ure was of darl carved" ood parish church, a broken croS5
 and a Reign of I , 
with elaborate cu
hions and backs in needlcwork. Terror. And the shepllCrds and shepherdcsses 
" All 
Iadame's doing," "hispcred the house- " ent 011 smiling, in a third floor ill the :Marais, 
keeper. "She is an angel at her needle, but thc) as thcy had once smilcd in the great hall of Vicux 
were put together by the tapi
sier of the quarter. Sablons. 
r.I.'he old furniture was brolen to pieces; the There were more birds in this room; and thcir 
mirror
 and the pictures my brother saved; but diversified t"ittering was, to tell truth, Some- 
thpre's not a portrait" ithout a bullet-hole or the \\ hat embarrassing to the ne" ly-arri\ ed stranger. 
gash of a knifc ill it, carefully mendcd; not a One soon grew accustomed, however, to a riot 
looking-glass framc but the glass its
f has been \\hich of all riots is the most tolcrablc. There 
, sma,>hcd. "'hat )ou see is nearly all that is left "as a dwarfish coffee-eoloured pug-dog, too, of 
I of the château of YiclI"{ S.
blons." the breed called "earlin"-a detestahle little 
: ! I Again they
ent on, until Thom
, lifting up a beast with a rcd leathcr colbr hung \\ith bells, 
hea\y drapery of old tapestry veilin
 a door, and a face liie that of a negro PUf;ilist (who l'ad 
tapped discreetly at it. His large head dis- lost the fight) scen through the small cnd of an 
appeared in thc hanging'S, but he speedily with- opera-glas!!. This pet and trcasure yapped and 
drew it, aud turncd it towards the \ isitors with jappcd about the room, and at first seemed in- 
a I"rassuring grin. elined to cultivatc a hostile acquaintance "ith 
"Madamc "ill recei, c," he saill. "Sllc is not Lih's anlles-dcar mc! how veIT late in the 
8a
ing her breviary. Go in, my childrcn." da; I am in telling )OU that our soÚtary one had 
Lily obsened, as he rf'tired, that, althougoh he begun to ha\'e an lIes, and that they \\cre \ery 
wa!! as "upright R
 a dnrt," the gonit of V icux shapely-but 
 as soon recalled to order by a 
S.,hlons was \ ery feeble, and he hob hied. mild \ oice; a \ oic,
 "hieh addressed him now as 

hdame Prudcnce seem cd to d.i\ine the girl's "little tyrant," and now as "littlc cherished 
thoughts. one.
' 
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On a cushion of tambour-work, which was 
moved about as the sun's ra,s affected different 
strips of the flooring, coucited, grave and ma- 
gisterial, and with a frill of fur like an Eliza- 
bethan ruff round his neck, a monstrous Angora 
cat. It was said, long ago, that no human being 
could ever have been as wise as Thurlow looked; 
but the impenetrable sagacity of the .Angora's 
countenance" ould have reduced the clJancellor, 
wig, seals, and all, to idiotcy by contrast, TlJe 
Angora eat's name was 1\Iiriflon. 
In this room there was a handsome circulartable 
of marqueterie, laden with books, "ith flowers, 
"ith needlework. There were cunning little green 
silk screens to subdue the light and the heat of 
the fire, which, notwithstanding the warmth of 
the weather, was crackling on the polished 
andirons of the roomy chimneJ. In a far-oft' 
alcove there was a bed: looking more, however, 
like a vast ottoman: with a faultlessly adjusted 
counterpane of quilted crimson silk. 
By the work-table, a screen before her eyes, 
in a long low invalid chair, reclined a very 
old lady, whose l1air was like lli1dressed, but 
highly bleached, flax; whose lineaments seemed 
to have been cut in marble; whose complexion 
was soft and clear as virgin wax. Her hands, 
Lily noticed, were as white as the :Marcassin's ; 
but they were mild hands, gentle hands, innocent 
11ands, hands that closed only when they were 
I clasped in pra)'er, that opened only to give some- 
thing away. She" as clad in grey silk, and a 
! ,: I kind of laced kerchief" as tied under her head. 
She ,,,"ore spectacles, and slle had not a tooth in 
her head; but she looked, for all that, very like a 
saint. 
"Kiss her, my child," whispered Madame 
I Prudence. 
, I Lily hem LIed all over: and, she scarcely 
knew why, her eyes fillf'd with tears. Then, bJ 
an involuntary movement, she crept down to ber 
knees, and took the lady's hand, which was soft 
and glossy, and, holding it between her own, 
gently kissed it. 
The lady disengaged her hand and IJatted the 
brown curls nestling by her. 
" And so ) ou are to be my little pet bird," she 
said, in a low yet sih"ery shrill voice. "'Ve are very 
good friends alread
r, I can see, :Monsieur l' Abbé 
bas told me all about )'ou. You have nothing to 
fear here, Lily Floris." 
To Lily's inexpressible delight the. lady sIJoke 
English-her own pure, sonorous, native tongue; 
at which Madame Prudence, not understanding 
a word, looked on in highly critical admiration. 
Madame de Kel'golay smiled at the girl's ill-con- 
cealed astonishment. 
"Don't be afraid," she continued; "this is 
not a Pension Anglaise. You are surprised to 
J1ear me speak J-our language. 1Vell, it is partly 
' I mine. I am English by descent, though not by 
: birth. 
Iy grand-nepllc\v, ".hom J'OU will see 
: I some of these daJs (the scamp), is English from 
head to foot. Yes; I come of rln English family 
II -have JOU never heard of the Greyfaunts of 
II 
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LancasJ1ire? No, you are too young-but I was 
born in France. :My father was exiled in the '45 
for his attachment to the true .king,. and I was 
brought up by the English Benedictine3-ah! 
the good sisters-in Paris; and when I left 
the convent I married :Monsieur de Kergolay." 
She sighed as she spoke, and turned to a 
portrait supported on a little easel near her. 
It represented a handsome gentleman with 
powdek'ed locks, but with a full dark moustacht', 
who VI' ore a white uniform coat with blue facings, 
and the cross of St. Louis at the button-hole. 
"Yes," the baroness murmured. "He was 
the braycst captain in his regiment, and the 
bravest gentleman in all Brittany. Nay, I libel 
them: the Bretons are all brave, and there is none 
bravest." 
She was given to ramble sometimes in her dis- 
course, and an unusual flow of volubility was 
succeeded by a silence somewhat blank. Madame 
Prudence beckoned Lily away. 
"We will leave her a little while," whispered 
Hie good housekeeper. " She is easily fatigued. 
Madame is of a great age. Figure to yourself, 
my dear: eighty-six. She is weak, but ah! she 
has the courage of a ].{ousquetaire Gris in lJCr." 
" She is a very beautiful old lady, and I am 
sure she is good," Lily said, thoughtfullJ'. 
"You are right, little seer," returned the 
housekeeper, tapping the girl familiarly under 
the chin. "Beauty like hers laughs at time. 
Now it is a lantern, very clear and pellucid, 
through which her beautiful soul shines. The abbé 
saJs tlÏat she will be asked few questions on the 
great vOJ age. Her papers m-e all in order. Do 
you know that 1\1. l'Abbé Edgeworth, who con- 
fessed the mart)"r king-, gave her absolution him- 
self" hen, with six of her old governesses, the 
Benedictines, she was mounting the fatal tumbril 
t hat was to convey her to the scaffold? And it 
was only by a miracle she escaped." 
"Poor lady," murmured Lily. "How beauti- 
ful she must have been." 
" Beautiful!" repeated :Madame Prudence. 
" All! her beauty has gone through rude trials. 
Fire and famine and slaughter, insult and torture, 
captivity exile poverty, and hunger. And now, 
with the exception of 11er graceless grand-nephc,,-. 
she is left quite alone.'" 
" Why,.1 am quite alone too," quoth Lily, 
simply. 
"Poor little lamb! I didn't mean to hurt your 
feelings. There! You are to be 110 longer alone. 
Madame la Baronne will love ) ou very dearlr, 
and Vieux Sablons ,,"ill take as much care of you 
as though you were Azor the pug-dog, or Miri- 
flon the cat, and I will come and sec you when- 
ever I can spare half an hour; and, bless my 
heart, here is Babette, the femme de cl1ambre, 
who will show ).ou the little room that is to be 
yours. And now, really, I must kiss you and 
bid )"OU good-by, or my dear abbé will think I 
am lost." 
And. Madame Prudence, confiding Lily to the 
care of Babette, who was a homely woman ()f 
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II middle age, "ith a pOI t.-wine stain on her far p , 
\\ olS as gooll as her" oni, and bu
tled away. 
I Babette took Lily into n charming litUe bed- 
room, al! rustling in white dimity dr-,peri(''J. Ah! 
I so different from th,Lt dreoldful hole at the )l:u-- 
cas in's. She sho\\ ed IJily a coquettish littlc bcd, 
I and,), wardrobe \\ herc her linen and clothe.. WCl'e 
arrangt'd; aUlI then, to the girl's great astonish- 
mrnt, the homcly Babette sat do\\ 11 on the Lcd 
and beglm to cry. 
" .Don't milllt me," she said in French, wiping 
hcr eyes. "I'm not going to hate )OU or to be 
jealous of you. But J am low - spiritcd this 
morning-. Jc l>ensais après mon hommc là-bas: 
I \\ ,LS thinling about my hm;b:md, yonder." 
Lily could not hrlp thinking lhbette a vel") 
strange woman, but bhe forbore to ve'C. her b). 
int erruption. 
.. Is it through-" Babctte was about to say 
.. charity," but she checled herself; "is it pour 
l'amour du bon Dieu that you arc going to sta) 
with us ?" 
Lily felt herself blushing crimson, but shc 
an.,wered steadily. .. I am quite alone, and poor, 
and was very unhappy "here I lived, till M. 
l'Abbé Chatain brought mc away: anù 1 lno\\ 
that Madame de h.ergolay is very charitable." 
'l'he homely woman had a brawny fist. She 
doubled it, and brought it down with a thump 
on the bed. 
" Charitable?" she repeated. "She's a saint. 
Don't think I wish to shame you. I am the 
100\est of the low, a creature of shame, la der- 
lIière des dernières;" and she beg:m to "eep 
afresh. 
Lily did her best to console her, but the most 
t;1IicacioW! balsam to be applied to a "ounded 
spirit seemed, in the case of tbe homely" oman, 
to be the doubling of her fist again. She brought 
it do\'; n with renewed force on the counterpane. 
"Look 
.on "ell here, littlc oue," she ex- 
chimed, "This housc has more mercy in it 
than thc Hôtcl-Dieu-than Bieêtre-than any 
house on earth. My man, my husband, it is vel") 
" I cCI.tain was a villain - Claude Gallifet, callcd 
Claque dents. Au abominable man. Do you bce 
: I that scar on my forehead? That \\as where 
he knocked me do\\ n \\ ith his adze, as a butcher 
knocks down thc bæuf-gras. Obsen e it well. The 
blow \\ ent through my skull as though it had becn 
of paper. Do you see this gap in my mouth? That 
is "here Claquedents lnocked three of ID} teeth 
down my throat. 
ly brc,\t h is almost as bhort a
 
t he Dame Prudence's. But I have no a..,tlnn,\. 
I pant because Claude jumped on me, and b:.oke 
1\\ 0 of my ribs. liut I loved that man thcre. 
D.) \ ou understand ?" 
Lily" a'ì be\\ ildered, and lnew llot what to 
:'1.)". She bowed her hea<1. 
"If he "
L
 bad," the "oman cl)utinued, <<I 
\Ut" bad. If he was a robbe-r, I Wd.S a rer'
i"er of 
f lcn goods. I tell )OU I 100ed him. "ell! If 
he did commit the burglary by night, I helped him. 
I made the s1..cleton le
 s for him, and the Ii:.' 

lippers. so that he should not be hCI\rd. Ce ll'est 


pas moi qui l'ai conseillé de tuer Ie bourgeoÌ-," 
she muttered, in a lower tone, and halteJ, and 
hoked at Lily, and breat hell hard. 
The girl WoLS shuddering. 
"The bourgeois did llOt die," B..Lbette "ent 
on, gloomily. "Otherwise, CJaquedcnts would 
ha\ e been guillotined. W cll, they sent him to 
'1'oulou for life. lie is there now, with a led 
ni
hteap, and chained to another villain. 
'cn 
parlons plus." 
"I \\as tried with him," she resumcd. "Thry 
\\ ere mcrciful to me becd.u:>c I was a "oman, 
and I had but 1\\0 )ears' seclusion. I c,une out 
of prison to do what? To starve. 'Get up,' said 
the police one da). ' Lie doy, 11,' they cried the 
next. r Go here, go there, where are your papers r' 
I had none, and no breJ.d. I tell ) ou 1 had. 110 
bread. 'l'hey would not take me in at the 
hospital. I was so strong, they solid. I had 
had a child.. That dicd while 1 WolS in the 
prison. I begg-ed a sou one night, and paid the 
toll on to the l)ont des Arts to drown myself. 
The Abbé Chatain met me. He gave mc money 
for a bed. lIe told. 2\[[\dame about me. I was 
receivcd in an institution where saints, such as 
she, gather together wretches such as I. I 
worked vcry hard. r showed that I could be 
honest. Good God! I never btole anything but 
when I \\ anted bread, or \\ hen my man told mc. 
At last I came here. I am housel-eeper. I h,we 
the care of the platc. I could strangle 'ladame, 
who is as helpless as a child, when I put her to 
bed. Vieux Sablons does not lnow my story. 
The Dame Prudence, even, only knows, from the 
abbé, tbat I was poor. Nothing more. But I 
tell you-because )OU are young and have been 
mi
erable-think of me, and bless G..,d that) ou 
ever camc into this house." 
"And your husband?" Lily said, lifting her 
great e)es in wonderment to the "oman's face. 
"Speak no more of him," she returned.. II If 
he were to escape, or to be released, I declare 
that I would kill m)self. I love him, and. a 
month after we had met '\\ e should be at thc 
Dépôt of the Pri:fecture again, for robbery. You 
willlle\ er hear an)'thing more about this from 
mc. Go ! I see 
 ou arc good. 1 am not about 
to be jealous of you." And IbbeUe got off the 
beà, smoothed out the indentations made by her 
fist, and very composdly proceeded to fill the 
e\\cr from a largc bras
 þiteher. 
When Lily \\ as left alone, she ventured to open 
l he wardrobe, and found that the mean and 
IJd.tched apparel shc had brought from the Pen- 

ioll Mareassin had been supplemented by a btore 
of lincn, morning wrappers, and other feminine 
goear, \\ hich, to her unaccustomed e
 es, appeared 
illcxpressibl) spruce and smart. There was littlc 
finef)' among the stock; there were neither sills 
nor sat ius ; but to the \\ hilom Ciuderella the few 
dra\\ ers seemed to contain the trea'Jures of the 
Indies. Shc had nevcr seen such nice clothes 

ince the \\ ell-remembereJ afLCIU.Jon \\ hell Cut- 
\\ i
 amI C0. filted her out. 
i)re
elllly came" ieux S
blons "ith a tap at 
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her door, to tell her, with as conciliatory a grin 
as usual, tÌ1at -:\Iac1ame would again receive her. 
She followed him, timidly, but with a happy reli- 
ance gradu3.11y g-rowing upon her. Even- thing 
told her that in this house she had nothing to fear. 
Madame de Kergolay bade Lily come very 
close, and hissed her on the forehead. 
" I am a vcry '\\ea.k suffering uld woman, my 
darling," she said, " and constant pain makes me 
cross aud irritable, sometimes. .When I scold 
you (which will not be often, I hope), you must 
smile and kiss me. .When 1 scold Vieux Sablons, 
he rubs the buttons of his coat with his sleeve; 
which relieves him. Formerly he used to whistle, 
but 1 prohibited that, as an impertinence. And 
now) ou must sit do\\' n on that lit tie stool b) 
my feet, and tell me everything about) ourself. 
I need not ask you for the trut h. Ii is written 
in your face." 
1 t was, indeed. The girl drew the stool close 
to the old lady's chair, and, her brown curls 
nest ling amongst the draperies of her protectress, 
told, in artless simplicity, the short and sorro\\ ful 
story of her life. There were no start ling in- 
cidents, 110 romantic episodes. It was a mean, 
cJmmon-phce little tale; but 
Iadallle de Ker- 
golay shed tears as she listened to it. 
"You have been \"cry unhappy, my child," she 
began, when Lilr had ended. "Let us pray 
that the dark daJ s are over, and that the bright 
time is coming-. In His inscrutable wisdom and 
mercy, the Àlmighty is often pleased to afflict 
most sorelv those of His creatures who seem 
least deser.ving of his anger. You have had, 
indeed, to suffer two most tCl'rible deprivations. 
No father to protect, no mother to cherish and 
fondle ) ou! Ah! poor little lamb! my heart 
bleeds for) ou. But \ve must see what a feeble, 
bedridden invalid can do to console )-OU; yes, we 
must try to make you as happy as the day is long." 
"There is only one thing that I am afraid of, 
madame," faltered Lily. 
" And what is that, my child ?" 
"If the lady-the stran!;e lady-the one who 
""as called countess-should find me out? If 
she went to :Mademoiselle .Marcassin's, and dis. 
I covered where I was! Oh! it would be dreadful." 
"Foolish little thing. After deserting you so 
long, it is not probable that she will care to 
inquire about )-ou. if she be indeed) our mother, 
she must be a cruel and hard-hearted woman-a 
scandal to her sex. But I cannot believe that 
any mother could be so inhuman. No, no; she 
must be some wicked and intriguing woman, 
who, to further bad designs of her O\vn, has been 
I , endeavouring to alienate you from your real 
II parents. Let us think no more about her. 
I: Justice, divine or human, must, sooner or later, 
overtake a creature so abandoned. Lei us in- 
dulge in hopes, rather, that some day the tuo 
gentlemen who placcd 
ou at the school at 
Clapham, and one of "'b.om must have been your 
father, may be lll
\\ it h. But, until they do come 
forward, and under any circumstances, rou are 
not t.he less to be my dear adopted child." 


They had much converse that afternoon' and 
an impertinent little a1abaster clock 01; the 
mantelpiece had proclaimed, in a voice very much 
resembling the barkin
 of a very weak little 
puppy, that it was six o'clock, when Vieu"t. 
Sablons (who had bestowed a fresh sprinkling 
of powder on his bald pate in honour of the 
occasion) announced that :Madame was sencd
 
and that dinner was read v. 
lIIadame, alas! could ;lot .walk to bel' evening 
meal; but as she obstinately refnsed to be treated 
so much like an im"alid as to be served in her 
bedchamber, she was slowly wheeled in her chair 
to the salle-à-manger. The si'C. o'clock dinner 
was one of the few links that bound her to the 
every-day world; and, whether she dined alone 
or in company, the ceremonious announcement 
of the banquet was made by Yieux Sablons, and 
her modest repast was served up in the apartment 
specially provided for the purpose. 
'fhe dinner was a very simple, but a very 
nice one. They had a soup with bread in 
it, a little of the gt'avy beef with a sharþ 
sauce, a couple of dishes of vegetables, a roast 
chicken, and some cream cheese, The only 
evidences of lu"'\.Ul'Y were in the wine, which was 
a rare and odoriferou:; Bordeaux, and in the 
dessel.t, at which a ma
nificent melon made its 
appearance. Everything pertaining to the service 
of the table was scrupulously clean, and of 
origÍlmlly costly material, but cveQthing had 
plainly seen better days. The tablecloth and 
napkins were damask, but worn to the cord, and 
as elaborately darned as Vienx Sablons's stock- 
ings. The plate was silver, but rubbed to the last 
degree of thinness. 'fhe dessert porcelain was 
old Sèvres, but cracked and ri,-eted in dozens of 
places. Every articlc, in fact, from the napkin- 
holders to the salad - bowl, seemed to ha,-e 
undergone some terrible shipwreck, but to have 
he en rescued from the wreckers' hands, and 
carefully put together again. 
Vieu,," Sablons was footman, and butler, and 
parlour-maid. He solemnly drew the bottle of 
Bordeanx, and presented the ellcrimsoned cork on 
a b3.ttered little salver of silver to his mistress
 
who eX3.mined and dismissed it approvingly, say- 
ing that the good Haut Brion showed, as yet, no 
signs of deterioration. He carved the melon with 
a silver knife and fork in a very imposing manner, 
and brought on the two silver sconces containÌIag 
lighted candles of yellow wax, with an air worthy 
of a sacristan, or of a gentleman of the. chamber 
to the Great King, 
"'Ve do thin
s pretty well in a third :floor of 
the :Marais, hein, little ma'amselle?" he re- 
marhed, with pardonable complacency, as he 
lighted Lily to her chamber. 
The girl said that evef) thing was be anti fully 
comfortable. . 
"'''ith reg-ard to comfort/' replied Vicux 
S,tblons, slightly piqued, "I don't care about it. 
I know it not, the comfortable. It concerns me 
not. It belon
's to the revolutionaries. I alluded 
to the style. -Do you approve of it P" 
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Lih hastened to a ure him that she regard
ù 
the style as perfect. 
"Th<1t's ri
ht, little ma' 
msclle," returned the 
ancient servitor, noddill'
 his head in gra\e 
sat isfa{'. i'"Jn. " \\ p are au troisième, it is true, 
but still we pf"rf"rm our function" here in the 
\\ .lY tlley wcrc pI rff'rnled bcfore the evil times. 
The bulk of our fortulle, ala...! \\ c have lost, but 
\\ e contrive to e"{i:;t, and to krep up our style on 
ernmh
, You Sf'e that our forks and spoons are 
still of silver P" 
"\ I", IJily had noticed that. 
"The da) s havt' been," Yiem.. Sablons con- 
t inued, "\\ ben J have h.uJ. the honour to serve 
Madame and her glle"ts entirely off !.>ilver, ay, 
amI oft' sih er-gilt, But \\ hat \\ ould you have? 
Thc accursed revolution lias ruined all. The 
Gauls triumph, Poor }'rance!" 
" Poor Madame de Kergolay !" murmured Lib', 
softly. 
"You are right, my child," said the old man, 
"'\ e leep up our st) II', and there is that scamp 
of a grand-nephew, and )ladame is an angel to 
the poor, aud all upon ten thou
and l"rdncs a 
'ear. And the manor of Vieux Sdblolls alone 

\ as once" orth a million." 
" A million!" echoed Lilr, who had seJ.rcel) 
ever heard of so lar
e a sum of money. 
" A million! 'Tis I who :,ay it to )ou. :Now 
we are reduced to ten thousand miscrable francs. 
The appointments of an emplo)é, quoi! But 
I tell you wh,lt," the old man, in his thin pipc 
continued, clenchill
 a trembling hand; "tbe 
cia) that our funds bcgin to fail us, and )bdame 
says, · Vieu"{ Sahlons, we mu"t sell the silver, and 
dine "ith onc course instead of three, or I shall 
ha\ e no brcad to give to my poor,' that day I 
will beg, that day I will thicve for the House of 
Kergolay." 
II But .Madame would be angry," Lily gently 
plcaded. 
" V cry well, vcry well. I have another 
rcsource. I will go to a bureau dc rcmplaçants 
and sell myself as a substitutc for one dr<W. n in 
the conscription. That is a thousand francs. 
France ahva)s wants mcn j aud I am stron
- 
oh! I am strong )et. Good night, little 
ma'amselle." 
Poor Yieux Sablons! lIe was nearly ei
hty, 
roul \\ ould not ba\C made, I fear, a very stalwart 
grenadier. 


TIlE }'E
rAN BROTIIERS. 



OT long ago a meeting was held in the Ro- 
tundo at Dllblin to express the indignation of 
Young Ireland at a \ ote of the Dublin corpora- 
tion, \\hich ga\e a site upon ('ollr
('-
re('n for a 
statue to the late Prince Consort. But althOlJO'h 
Young In'hnd .....as left in quiet possession 
f 
thut meetill/;, it did not choose to bc quiet. 
TLer
 \\a:l no proud :-'axon to lay low, so, at the 
mentum ofa Ilame \-relcome to some patrirts, but 
un\\dcome to other
, uprose a banci of }'cnians 
II t01 e off tl.Je legs of chairs and table
, smartly 


applied them to the høads of brotl er pat I , 
cl:uried Ihr pl.ttf0rm b
 storm, 811d \\.LV d t.i- 
umJ.lhantly tilt' gref'u tablecloth of EI:n 0\1 r a 
mad hullab :00. This was a 
rand exhiblti n 
of the matel'iah for that p{culiar joint-slock 
society, II tJ)e 
'I'llian Brotherhood," promoled 
by a few sharpers for the profit,Lhle cultiva- 
tion of hish fiats. Appr'll is made to the 1111- 
rLasollill
 love of a row s1111 common among the 
uneducated I1Í:.h. The hi h f.lcl ion a
a; II!.>I the 
English fdel iOll! 1\ he\v! what a gl and Ii!{ht 
it'll be! It \Voulcl "elcl'trify the wor! t," S.I
 s 
the editor of the Chicago :Fenian, and it would 
be II one of the granùe
t eHnts in history, be. 
cause it \\ ould nect'
sarily im olve the overl hrow 
of an IlIIpcridl sptCIIl greater tlmn any the 
world has seen slllce the fall of the ROlllan, 
perhaps greattr than the Homan itself." If 
I [un
ary 0\ ertllrew Austria, he goes on to show, 
five centurie
 hence, :;renerdl hi!'ltory \\' ould 
ive 
only five pages to the fact. 11 Puland mTelthrew 
Itu:5sia, five pages \\ ould be more than enough to 
tell that tale: .But the overthrow of the nil! ish 
Empire, that \\ ould be grand indced ! 'l'he day 
Irishmen humble thc h,lU
hty crest of England, 
I hey chain the g-Ioryof Ireland for cver to the8tal'5. 
To this eloquent prophecy is aùded, II Who can 
doubt the ultimate success of a cause, the undy- 
ing faith in \\' hich is cherished iu thc hearts of 
a people fro 111 fal her to son, and eviùent by acts 
time and a
ain significant as the follo\..in
 :-" 
The follo\Viu
 fact beillg', that the brother
 John 
Patrick and Eù\urd Gaffney ba\"e sent to the 
Irish National Fair, Chicago, "two pairs of 
boots, patent leather and morocco tops." Surely 
these patent leather boots of the Gaffnt'ys, 
wherewith En
land is defied, are sublimer than 
the boots of .Bombastes, that were not chained 
to the stars, but only hung from a tree: 
"'hoever dare these boots displace, 
:Must meet llOMDA:.n.s face to face! 
But what is the Irish National Fair, Chicago, 
to which it is so glorious a thing to have sent 
1\\ 0 pairs of patent leather boots with morocco 
tops? ,r ell; Chicago, on Lake .Michigan, at 
the mouth of the Chic.lgo River, is the chief 
city of Illinois, of \\ hich the growth during 
the last thirty years has been so rapid as to 
be wonderful even in .America. Ten years 
ago it WM the largest primary grain dcpôt in 
the world, and its population, now of about a 
hundred and ten thousand, has trebled since 
that time. It trades with three thou::-and miles 
of coast line on the lakes, and has naviO'able 
water communication with the )lississippi and 
the sea: so that it can load a vessel at it s \\ harves 
eithcr for 
e\V Orleans or for LiverpooL AmollO' 
the Irishmen in this town of Chicago, th
 
II }'enian Brotherhood" professes to have its 
head-guarters. Here, certain fiats and 
harpers 
held 111 NO\ ember last \\ hat was called the 
" First Gcneral Congreu of the Felli:m Brother- 
hood," wherl'at thf'Y re
oh ed that this " Brother- 
hood"shouJd be a lixed and permanenl ill
titution 
in America, \\ it h:l head centre, state c"lItre", and 
centres of circles; alld thaI the ohject of its mem- 
bers should be II to gird their 1011ls !.>ilentl,y- and 
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sternly for the inevitable struggle that is ap- 
prmchillg." This organisation in Chicago is 
opposed by the bishop of the Irish Catholics, as it 
is opposed in Ireland and America by the main 
i body of the bishops and priests of the Iri
h 
I Catholic Church, except only a fcw men like 
I Father La,elle. who described Prince Albert at 
I the Rotundo meeting- as "a Gcrman reviler of 
<JUf creed and country, and the husband of a 
II I , foreign queen." Oppressed as their Church truly 
is by a dominant Protestant establishment. which 
is the genuine cause of more than half the bad 
II blood of the country. its llOnest efforts to 
I I check the "Young Irish" party in its wild 
course of sedition have been unintermitting, 
I and made at some sacrifice ef popular influence. 
Let us give to faithful servants of Christ who 
are 1Iot of our own communion, the honour due 
to t hem herein for Christian work. The Chicago 
J"cnians scout. the admonitions of their Bishop 
Duggan. "\nlCn the old world harness," says 
one magnificent spirit, "is attempted to be 
hueklcd tightly upon the Americanised Catholic 
mind, and the gear once fails, as III tÌle case of 
the l"enians, it may as well be returned to the 
lumber-room. or used only for docile females 
and quiet old men, who from long t.raining will 
not grow restive in the traces. .We regard the 
Fenians as having' achieved their first great step 
in the elevation of Irish nationality, by teaching 
I a lesson to the priesthood which they will never 
forget, and the first of a series which, once 
taken, the rest will follow." The Amerieanised 
Irish sharper fully developed into a :Fenian 
leader, is a most eloqnent creat.ure; "rough he 
is, so air our bars; wild he j.s, so air our buffa- 
lers; but Lis glorious answer to the tyrant and 
the despot is, that his bright home is in the 
setting snn." Hear, for example, one of the 
two great. managers of Fenian finance at Chicago, 
Messrs. :Michael and John Scanlan, proposing 
at a " Fenian banquet," on Saint Patrick's Day, 
"the DLlY we Celeberate" (spelling is not one of 
the strong points of the Chicago Fenian and 
Natioual Fair Gazette, wherefrom we qnote), 
bear him tell how" our glorions pagan ancest.ry. 
rising above the things of earth, plucked the 
,.ery sun from heaven. placed it in their banner. 
., and marched to victor.v beneath its beams." or 
I hear him praise tlie United States, and quote 
the Americanised Shakespeare. "States, where 
men \yalk earth in the }.jght of fr
edom, "ith 
nothing twixt their sonls and heaven. until the 
kings and titled nobility of earth appear as pig- 
mies, 
Cutting up such fantastic pranks before high heayen, 
As make the angels weep." 


All bail to Messrs. :Michael and J oIm Scanlan! 
These seem to have bccn the gentlemen who 
got. up the other day at Chicago a Fenian Irish 
K atiollal Fair, "hich began on Easter MondaJ', 
and" as to have a season of a week. 'I'here were 
sold for a dollar apiece season tickets of admis- 
sion. "One dollar," said t.he al'lnouncemeut, "one 
doHar "ill aid the holiest cause that e\"er 
en
a
ed the heart and brain of man." besides 


giving a chance of winning one of a thousand 
prizes to be dra" n for: a rosewood piano, a 
diamond-cased lady's gold hunting-watch, a fine 
French clock, a silver plated tea set, a meer- 
schaum pipe, a se" ing-maehine, a dozen lirldles. 
five boxes of Havanas, two dozen sets of heavy 
plated spoons, or a marble bust of GeneraL Cor- 
coran. Gilts of all 1.inds were to be sent from 
all parts for sale at the Fenian }'air, and tue pro- 
ceeds-all. weB, they would be invested in U. S. 
bonds until wanted. 
These patriotic people call themselves a 
" Fenian Bro! herhood," because Irish tradit ion 
says that the Fenians were an old national militia 
employed to protect the Irisb coasts from all 
foreign im'aders. Eacb of the four provinces 
is said to h3\'e had its band or clan. Fionn and 
Oisin (FingaI and Ossian) being chiefs of one of 
the clans \Üth which the other clans fought. till 
the institution came to its end pretty much in 
the same way as the meeting did the other day 
in the ltotnndo. .But there were Fenians in 
Scotland and North Germany as well as in 
Ireland, and. in fact. there IS good reason 
to suppose that they were a distinct tribe of 
those Celts who preceded the Germanic races in 
oecnpation of the North German and Scandi- 
navian shores. No matter for that. Tradition 
connects them with the best of the early Irish 
poetry as the home militia and coast-gnard, com- 
posed of men of miraculous attainments: so 
nimble that they conld walk oyer rotten sticks 
without breaking them: so fleet that each of 
them could ontstrip ill the race all "the rest" of 
his comrades: so brave that anv one of them 
counted it equal battle to fight. ni;w of any other 
nation. So here "e have the Fenians again, 
though the boMest of them don't hold by the 
old traditional rule that prevented her militia 
from passing out of J rcland; and in Amcrica 
they take one John O'.Mahon'y to be their Finn 
.M 'Coul. 
The professed object of this band of brothers 
is the national freedom of Ireland. 'The congress 
of N 0\ ember last. began by proclaiming its 
determination to uphold the laws and constitu- 
tion of the United States; it then \yent on to 
say that, in consequence of the hostile attitude 
assumed by tbe English oligarchy, merchants, 
and the press. towards the United States since 
the berrinning of the civil war, hostilities between 
the tw
 countries is imminent; and they resoh'ed 
that the younger members of the Brotherho
d 
be drilled so as to be prepared to offer theu 
services to the United States when these begin 
their war with England. Ireland at present 
being the vanguard of America against British 
aggression, "her organised sons keeping watch 
and ward for the United States at the thresholds 
of the despots of Europe, nay in their yery 
citadels," it was resoh-ed that the Brotherhood 
is open to every man ","110 is loyal to the 
principles of self-government, and will oppose 
the emissaries of foreign despotisms who ,,-ould 
feign (.Fenian spelling again) crush the growth 
of republican principles, and stop the onward 
march of freeuom. TIJe preamble to another 
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resolution admits the exi:)tcnce of dissension 
among the Brotherhood, and it is therefore 
resoh ed that American politics and religious 
questions shall be e,c1udcd from thcir councilg. 
It asserts that it is not a secret, nor an oath- 
bound, society; and, as certain circles have 
adopted a form of pledge capable of giving 
colour to a contrary asse1tion, the following 
form is recommendcd for general adopt ion: 
" I - solemnly plcdge my sacrcd \\ord and 
honour as a. truthful and honcst man, that [ \,ill 
labour with earncst zeal for thc liberation of 
Ireland fr')m the yoke of England, and for the 
c!>tabli
hm('nt of a frce and inùepclll]cnt govern- 
ment on [ri
h soil; that I - \\ill implicitl) 
obey the commands of my supetior officers in 
the Fcnian Brotherhood j that I will faithfullv 
disch.lrge the dutics of my mcmbership, as laid 
down in the Coustitnt ion and Bv-Laws thcreof; 
that I \\ ill do my utmost to pro'motc fcelings of 
love, . harmony, and kindly forbearance among 
all lnshmen; and that 1 will fostcr, defend and 
propagate thc aforesaid Fenian llrotherhood to 
the utmost of my power." 
The statement that the Brotherhood is not 
a secret or oath-bound society, put forth to 
evade, if possible, thc opposition of the Irish 
elcr
y, can hardly be reconciled with a subse- 
quent admission that there is an cc inner circle," 
an unnamed council of ten, who direct the 
proceedings of the Brotherhood, and" ho are not 
called upon "to make any report as to the 
methods and means by which they arc endea\"our- 
ing- to carry forward the avo\\ ed cuds of the 
llrotherhood." The Bishops of Pennsylvania 
and Chicago having denounced the Brother- 
hood, a deputation was appointed to wait on 
the latter, with "hom a conversation took 
place, much too long to be given even in sub- 
stance. The bishop, however, said that they 
had a most atrocious oath, and for that rea- 
son he h:ld refused to send their contributions 
in aid of the poor in Ireland. That Archbishop 
.McHale had accepted this money sent throuO'h 
another channel did not surprise him, on the 
contrary, it \\ ould 113\ e surprised him if he 
hadn't. The bishop further said that .Mr. 
Smith O'Brien \V.IS opposed to such societies; 
that the leadcrs of the Brotherhood \Vere un- 
known to him, that their actions "arc not 
!!u
ciently before us to know "hat they are 
domg. And tee do not know what is done with 
the mOl
ey raised in this socwt!!." The italics 
occur 1ll the report. 
'i
Jally, t11C bi::.hop 
pronoun
ed that the Bnt1sh government in 
lr
land 1S. a leg:ll government, and that it is a 
cnme agmnst the Church to attempt to o\er. 
throw it. 
As to the sent,Ïments and present position of 
the Irish race abroad and at home we are told 
that it is pervadcd by a profound 'love of Ire- 
land, and "by an intense and und) in" hatred 
to\ya
ds th.e mouarchy ami olig,lrehy 
f Great 
Bntam, willch ha
e so long gro.und their country 
to thc dust, hall
lIIg her p.ltnots, starvinO' out 
her people, and s\\ cering- IllY riads of Irish
lIIen 
womcn, and children oft' their paternall.ields, t
 


= 


find a refuge in foreign lands," and that the 
hest way of gratiryin
 the h,ltred of Gredt 
Britain is, for [ri
hmen to cultivate brotherly 
feeling, good will, and mutual forbearance, Fe- 
ni1ns who art' not yet a\\ are of the fact, "ill be 
p;lad to learn that the" men of Iri!>h birth ami 
linea
e now dwelling on the American Con- 
I inent, hold, at pre
ent, a morc poweIful p('si- 
tion among tbe peoples of the earth, ill point of 
numbers, political privileges, social influence 
and militarv strcngth, than was ever before held 
by any exiled portion, not alone of the Iri::.h 
nation, but of any subjugated nation whatso- 
ever;" while in the very same document they 
are told that, .. in the harll battle of the exile's 
life the race is dying- out, and the pre!!ent mo- 
ment is that in which the Irish elemt'nt has 
reached its greatest development." The final 
re!'olutio
 ,is given in the bolùe
t type, and run
 
thus: "III\T WE DECtARE TilE SAID ImsII 
PEOPLE TO COKSTITt;TE OXE OP TilE DISTI'CT 
:SATIOXALITIES OF THE EAIlTH, _\
U AS bUCII 
JUSTLY EXTITLED TO ALL TIm RIGHTS OF 5I:.LP- 
GO\' EUNllI.EXT." 
But this absurd society must be more nume- 
rous in America than an En
lishman with fair 
regard for Irish sense would imagin(', or we 

hould not have Mr. Blair, the Postmaster- 
General of the United States, writing to the 
Secretary in this style: 
" W:lsbington, February 9lh, 1864. 
"Cor. Sec. I, N. F ,dr. 
.. DEAR SIR,-IIerewith I scud you a cheque 
for twenty-fife dollars as a small contribution 
to the Irish National :F,tÏr. I have ah\ay
 
sympathised warmly" ith Ireland, and rejoice 
in the conviction, which daily gro\\s stroDl?er. 
t hat the days of her oppressor-the haug11ty 
and heartless British aristocracy, are numbered. 
To the cold-blooded, calculating policy of this 
odious cla.'5s we owc the planting of 
lavcry on 
this continent, and consequcntly aJI the hOrl'ors 
we have witncssed in the \\ar which now shake
 
the cont illent. Let uS triumph in this strugglc, 
and there will soon be an end put to the sway 
of the oppressors of Ireland, and both parties 
so under
tand it, for whilst the Irish with the 
gallant :\1 ulligan, :Meaghcr, and other true sons 
of Ireland lire armed for the cause of free govern- 
ment, the llritish aristocracy, wit h scarcely all 
exception, openly sympathise with the rcbels, 
and this, notwithstanding- their alfected horror 
of slavery, for the perpetuation of which the 
rebels are fighting. U Yours truly, 
" .M. BL.uR." 
The governor of Illinois writes in a 
imilar 
strain, and Fernando Wood, the member of the 
House of Representatives, sends a. cheque for 
'1 hundred dollars, and says: .. I would g;ve all 
I am \\orth, if, by so doinf!', I could advance the 
cause of Irish nationality to a. successful com- 
pletion." The lIon. 
'ernando prob,lbly me,1\l
 
all he possess( s. His expression, carried out 
IiI crall) , would not add much to the funds of 
the society. The senator from ){ichi
an 
ives 
his sympathy to the movemcnt. The governor of 
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Minnesota sends a contribution with a lctter, 
in which he savs he is "for the freedom 
and nationality of Ireland." Colonel Mulligan, 
writing from the Head-Quarters of the Second 
Division, sends a hundred dollars, and will, 
when the union of the Slates is solidlv settled, 
gi,'e his assistance in estahlishing- Irish nation- 
ality. Brigadier-General Julius White, writing 
with f'l{ceeding bitterness against those stateg- 
n'en who rise iu their Legislative Halls (mean- 
ing the British Houses of Parliament) and en- 
courage and defend the traitorous villains who 
are making America flow wit h blood, prophesies 
that Irishmcn fighting Freedom's battle shall 
yet heal' its thunders on their native shore. 
TlJe Speaker of the House of Rept"esentatives 
is a contributor to t.he amount of twent.y dollars. 
:Major-General Pleasanton is another; so also is 
Brigadier-General :Montgomery, whose donation 
is accompanied with the charitable hope that, 
" "il h the blessings of Providence, not only our 
individual but national efforts may teach England 
a salutary Jesson of retributional justice, result- 
ing in securing to Ireland the inalienable boon, 
&c." Sundry soldiers of the United States 
army do not limit the testimony of their sym- 
pathy to mere words, but send contributions 
ranging in amount from one to five dollars, 
A great meeting of the Brotherhood was held 
in California, at which a ::\11'. Moonev acknow- 
ledged that he had a1ways fouud Englishmen 
hospitab1e, just., alld generous, but, as regards 
Ireland, that "every year the people raise abun- 
dant food from their soil-but. every year the 
ships of hcr opp:.essors come into her 1Jarbours, 
and, like buccaneers, carry off by force the food 
"hicll Providence has planted in her rich soil 
for her inhabitants, and her people are ob1iged 
to put round the hat in helpless mendicancy to 
the world. Rut they have ,'owed on the top of 
Sli,"enamon, in Ireland, to beg food no longer, 
to petition the Queen of Eng1aJ1d no longer, but 
to arise, organisc, and on the gory field assert 
their independence. They may rise or they may 
fall, but they will never bef!' again. (Great 
cheering.) :Mr. Mooney said he was good for 
one rifle, and t.here were twent.y thousand Irish- 
men in Ca1iforlll1\ who could and would each of 
them send a rifle to Ire1and, yea, even their 
bra,'e hearts." He concluded a stirring address 
by suggestin::i "an immediate commencement of 
the work, and the sending to the fair at Chicago 
a golden brick and a few silver bricks of Cali- 
fornia metal. (Cheers.)" 
At this meeting it was announced that :Miles D. 
Sweney was willing to contribute one thousand 
dollars to the cause. This was the signal for a 
great outburst of app1ause, and "three cheers 
were given for Miles, who was immediate1y 
voted the bul1iest of the contributors." In re- 
turn for a contribution of five hundred and 
seven dollars from the Ninetieth Il1inois Rt'gi- 
ment, the editor of the Fenian prays that" when 
the tenible dayofr
ckonillg with England comes, 
God in his infinite goodness may vouc'hsafe t11at 
tllese noble veterans may have the full measure 
of their desire granted-to be in at the settJe- 


ment." The men of another regiment are on1y 
t\ ai tin
 the termination of the American war to 
" fksh their bayonets in corpulent )1r. Bull." 
A 1l10ng the art ides contributed by Ireland to 
the fair are threp photo!::"raphic portraits by the 
venerable Archbishop M('Hale; "a Whole Irish- 
man" sends a moire antique gpnt's vest; others 
send a piece of Lorò Edward )I'itzgerald's coffin; 
a p0cket-handkcrchief; an Irish MS,; a few 
numbers of Punch; sundry'98 pikes and shille- 
laghs; a jar of wlÜsky which had not paid t.he 
excise duty; a bog-oak negligé ; a copy of a 
letter from France on Irish bravery; a sword 
picked up on Bunker's Hill by an Irish-English 
soldier; a pistol used in '98; a lump of stone, 
on which t11e broken treaty was signed by the 
illustrious Sarsfield; a bird's-eye view of the 
Protestant Reformation; a pair of lady's boots 
"orked with a '98 pike; a Scotch claymore 
taken in "\Vexford in '98; a large doll, dressed 
as the Tipperary man's dark-haired Mary; a sod 
off W oIr Tone's grave; a watch-pocket, worked 
by a lady v. ho hopes t hat it will be worn next a 
manly heart, that fondly throbs for Fatherland; 
a portrait of St. Patrick; a horn of a Mangerton 
stag; a bit of the At.lantic cahle ; a photograph 
of Emmett in one of his pensive moods; a pair 
of rose-coloured cork slippers; a flag, which 
"has been noticed by some of our alien rulers 
in bot h Houses of Parliament as a most rebel 
flag, with langua
e in an unknown tongue;" a 
gross of pies "specially manufactured for the 
fair;" a curious bone, found on the island of 
Inchidonny; "the crowbar used by the drummer 
bailiff whell he headed the crowbar hrigade in 
this district in the years '46-'48." This is the 
gift of one of the brigade, who has repented of 
his share in the cruel work of desolat.ion, by 
which so many a cheerful homestead has been 
left a sightless ruin, and numbers of people 
have been driven from their homes, and forced 
to By to foreign lands or to the workhouse, 
where at that time certain death av.aited them. 
There has been sent also a grand blackthorn 
stick cut from over the graves of the ancient 
Britons buried in Ireland. A large number 
of odd volumes of boo1.s were contributed. 
"Donations of food ill any quantity," it 
was announced, ",vill be gratefully re- 
cei,red. Beef, mutton, lamb, veal, bacon, ham, 
pOl"k, sausages, fowls, turkeJs, geese, chickens, 
game, raw or cooked, fish and veget.able
 of all 
sorts, cakes and pickles, fruit and vinegar, any- 
thing, in fact, that will tend to the comfort of 
the visitors and t.he increase of the receipts, and 
the further it has to travel and the greater the 
quantity, the more highly it will be valued." 
The fair was to be opened by the governor of 
IJlinois, and for the entertainment of visit.ors 
there were to be theatrical performances, con- 
certs, lectures, &c. &c. "Ireland's gifted 
daughter," :Miss T. Esmonde, ,,-as to give 
poetical and patriotic readings; "the soldier 
and patriot," 'r. :F, :Meagher, to make an ad- 
dress; and "the committee were also nego- 
tiat iu rr for, and hoped to be able to conclude the 
neces
ary arrangements to give a grand billiard 
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II tournament b. those celebrated Irisb knights o f 
the cue, Me .:."1"s. l)helan, Cavanagh, Tieman, and 
}'oley;" while mere :!i
ht-seers mi
ht have the 
g-ratification of visitin
 Colunel \\ hile's museum, 
where" they will see t\\o millions of curiosities, 
includin
 the invisible lady." 
All this sounds vcrv comical, but there is a 
tragic side of it, not, mdeed, for EnQ'land, but 
for the warm-hearted people among the untaught 
masses of Ireland, v. ho are thus misled. The 
Fenian chiefs are themselves no better taug-ht 
than the majority of sharpers. They write about 
"blessings and boquets," and" auxilliary cnter- 
tainments," and every" here, in distorted ill-spelt 
lan
uage, scatter their wicked perversions of 
the truth. What Irishman of moderate intelli- 
gence does not know how hearl ily En
land &trove 
to allay the distresses of the' I
.ish fdmine of 
IS J.7 oS, yet thus a " smart. " FellIan ventures to 
play on the credulity of his poor victims: 
"England, with the cold, malignant ingenuity 
of an incarnate fiend, has laid down the sword 
for thefami Ie, and the fire for the pestilellce, and 
with these agents, these purely Engli!>h agents, 
has now reduced our destruction to the certaint)" 
of a mathematical problem. Four or five years 
of such successful famine as 1847-8 would have 
rid England of all her troubles. But the de- 
struction was too horrible. The" orId stood 
appalled at a whole nation perishing of want in 
the mid!>t of plenty, and the plan was modified 
to suit the advanced civilisation of the age', and 
at the present rate it will take fourteen or fifteen 
years to blot the Irish race from its native land. 
Oh! countrymen, it was not thus in the da
 s 
when the men of Ireland, with their keen battle- 
axes and trusty S\\ ords, defended the fields they 
cultivated and manured them witb the corpses 
of the iRvadcrs." 
. Eighty years ago, ::;ir Jonah Barrington said of 
JIlS countrymen, that" nine-tenths of the whole 
population would f::lther fight than let it alone," 
And the love of fighting somebody or anybody, 
: still appears stronger in Irishmen in Ireland 
II than it does elsewhere; no matter when or where 
or what about, they are ahu
s ready. One the 
other day knocked down his comrade without 
provocation, and on being asked by J.im, "Pat, 
what did you strike me for?" replied, "Shure, 
)[ick, and ef I &truek Y0l1 myself, I wouldn't 
let any other man do It." Üne may observe 
them at either race, or fair, or pattern, sitting 
as uncomfortable as possible when all is quiet, 
turning suddenly at the slightest noise, as 
if it might be the happy forerunner of a blow, 
aud apparcntly grudging e.very minute that slips 
by, as if they thought it was aU lost time when 
not 
Fighting like cicrils for conciliation, 
Aud b:iting each other for the love of God. 
In days gone past we had Ribbonmen and 
"\rhitebo,Ys, with their Captains "StarliO'ht" 
CI MoonlIght," and other more ominous n
m;s, 
and now we hear of the drillinO' that O'oes on 
after dark in different parts otIreland, stich 
fepl"esentin
 muc;lets, witlt which Fenian volun- 
teers go through the II manual and platoon 


II 


exercise," march and counter-march, form line, 
and from that close column, and then del1loy 
again. 'Ve all know th:J.t. ill the montli of 

'ebruarv, Irishmen were dre......etl in American 
uniforms, that they bho\\ed themselves so attired 
in public, and were said to be members of the 
J!'enian Urot herhood, and there are thousands of 
men, }'enians at heart, who did not appear in 
uniform. We know, also, that hundreds have 
been drilling in various parts of the south of 
Ireland, and when more offensive weapons arc 
convenient, the former drilling \\ ith shillela!;hs 
will rf'nder them certainly the more dangerous. 
The Duhlin correspondent of the Times 'VIote I , 
on the 23rd February: "I learn that a number 
of the most intelli
ent and respectable among 
I he mechanics in this city are enrolleel in the 
'Brotherhood of St. Patl'ick,' and they are 
avowedly training an army to co-operate wil h I 
the Americans when the'Y come to imade this I 
country." True as it is that no F 
nian army, 
even if it sailed from the American shores, 
would ever reach this side of the Atlantic, it is 
not folly to see and lament that these poor men 
have become tools of desi
ning fanatics. 
All that the Irish Fenians require to male 
them able to do much murder is a stock of 
ammunition, and two or three thousand muskets. II I 
There might then be mischief enough done 
within any twenty-four hours, for plenty of 
powder and guns are within reach, and to be 
had almost for the fctching. 
Should the slI'auger, after seeing the principal 
sig-hts of Dublin, feel inclined to have a closer 
look at the harbour defence, he can get on a car 
at the 
Ionument in Sackville-street, cross over 
Carlisle Bridge, pass the theatres, and on to 
lrishtown, through Ring's End, after which lIe 
will be driven over a narrow road, on a long 
spit of land which runs into the sea for about a 
mile and a half, and where it widens, a little 
near the extremity, he will find the Pigeon 
House }'ort. When he gets near to the fort he 
will observe upon his left the remains of H.
1.S. 
:Mermaid, brought here from Portsmouth, cut 
ùown and converted into a store. Theil comes 
a row of wooden palisading, and next a draw- 
bridge, crossing which, and passing under a 
gateway, he will find himself in a smaU COUl.t- 
yard, with cannon pointed, commanding the 
road he has come; then through another gate- 
\\ay, and he will be in an oblong square, where 
he will find a t1ag
taff and a couple of thirty-two 
pounders. The ball-alley, canteen, and barrad.s, 
are on the right, further on is a long building. 
Bevond that agdin is a large yard, girt by iron 
raifings, in the centre of \\ hich are piled shot of 
all sizes, and cannon of nearly every calibre lie 
round about. Then come the officers' quarters, 
a large commodious building in \\ bich nO officer 
lives, and next to thi'i are the mag-azines, tbe 
powder depôt for the whole of Ird.mJ, where 
there are some tons of gunpo\\ del' deposited, 
also Congreve roclets, shrapnel shells, canister 
and Q'rape, and ammunit ion of every sort, blank 
f\11d ball, for Enfield and Whit\\ orth riflec;, and 
the same for Arwstrong guns. 1.'he next house 
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is the barrack-master's, which, like the lawyer's 
house in a village, is far from Lein
 the worst in 
the place; and then comes anot her snmll guard- 
room, and another gateway leadin
 on to the 
breakwater. .When returninQ', he will observe a 
small landing-place to the right, used for the 
unloading of ammunition, &e" which is conveyed 
from 'V oolwich in government vessels. From 
this landing-place to the ent.rance there is only 
a wall loopholed abont every forty yards for 
defence. The most interesting object is the 
anuoury, the long building already mentioned, 
entrance to which may be gained by application 
to the head clerk; it is said to be the next in im- 
portance to 'Voolwich, and a regular staff of 
workmen is employed here, Entering' from the 
front by foldin
-doors, the stranger finds himself 
in. a small hall facing a staircase about eight feet 
wIde. In aud round this hall are numerous 
articles used in ancient warfare, coats of mail 
and suits of arm our of every kind, from that of 
the knight to the mousquetaire, while pikes, 
battle-axes, and blunderbusses adorn the walls, 
and festoons of bayonets, wreaths of pistols, and 
stars formed of small-sword3 and daggers, deco- 
rate the sides of the staircase. Up the stairs is 
a long wide room, at the end of which another 
room similar in size branches off to the right 5 
here again the walls are covered with "pikcs 
and gUllS and bows, and good old swords and 
bucklers too," while in every \'iindow-Iedge is 
displayed the model of a cannon or some other 
destructive engine of war. Down the middle of 
these rooms, in tier upon tier, are over thirty 
thousand Enfield and '\1Ütworth rifled muskets, 
with bayonets to match, besides more than a 
thousand six-barrelled revolver pistols. In this 
building are arms for an army, and not one hun- 
dred yards from them is the ammunition. 
Here is then, qu.ite handy when required, just, 
wl1at the Brothers of St. Patrick want, nicely laid 
out for them to take awav. Kot a house is 
within a mile of the outside of the fort, there 
is no thoroughfare in t hat direction, no telegraph 
wire even in case of tire to intimate the fact to 
the Dublin authorities. There are only five 
sentinels posted in and round the fort, or a 
guard of fifteen men with two corporals and a 
sergeant. During the summer months there 
are, in addition to these, about eighty men 
usually stationcd there for musketry instruction; 
but it is a standing order in the fort for all the 
ammunition to be collected from the men as 
soon as they enter it and given into store, and 
eighty men without ammunition are less fonnid- 
able than a dozen men with it. 
'Vii hin a few miles are the Wicklow moun- I GO a O'reat deal åbout London alone, and, 
tains, where a couple of thousand Fenians could havinO' no ö one to talk to, I consequently talk to 
easily assemhle, although one-tenth of that myself; 1 do not m
an audibly or visibly, 
ut 
numbcl' would be sufficient. Then, if a small to that inner self whICh we all carry about with 
steamer wit h two or more good sized boats were us, like a leaden image or a silver one, as the 
chartered from some Irish port, say Dllndalk or case t\lay be. AI:d I generally talk of the people 
Belfast, and sailing t hence ostensibly bound for r see, say in omnibuses or at the 
heatr
, won- 
Glasgow, were to make for some unfreqllent ed dering who they are, an.d what theIr social con- 
part of the Wicklow coast, anù there lie to, until ditic)ll, and how they live, and. "hat the gre
t 
two or three hundred" Brethren" O'ot on board \\ hirrin cr \\ heels of life are dOing' for them III ! I 
from the shore in the ship's boats; th
naboutmid- ( that big \\orkshop of fate where the patterns of 


night, if
hat vessel were to slip 
hrough Dublin 
Bay, qUietly steam past the hghthouse until 
opp
sitc to the slUall landing-place \vhere the 
warlike stores are embarked and di
emba\'ked 
stop thcre, lower a boat, send it with half a dozel
 
men anù muffled oars to surprise and gaO' the 
sentry-not a very difficult matter whe
 his 
musk
et is unloaded-what might follow? 


TO HIS LOVE: 


WHO HAD USJUSTLY REBUKED nnl. 
GE:STLE as Truth, anù z!'alous even as Lovc- 
Which is the fiercest of a1l earthly things; 
Fr.mk, and yet using caution as a glove 
To guard the skin from foulnes.ses or stin.;s,- 
Giving the bare haml surely to the true: 
Such would I be, to make me w()!.thy you. 


Bitt!'r sometimes, as wholesome tonics arc; 
Wrathful as Justice in her earnest mood; 
Scornful as Honour is, yet not to bar 
Appreciation of the l
,
est good; 
Hating the vile, the cruel, the untrue: 
How should my manhood else be worthy 
'ou? 


Say I am subti1, fierce, and bitter-tongued: 
Love is aU this. and yet I.ove is beloved. 
But say not that I wilfuUy have wrong'll 
Even those whose hate and falsehood I have pro\'eù. 
'Vho say this know me not, and never knew 
'Vhat I would be, but to be worthy you. 


FALSE HOPE. 


GOD save me from mine enemy, 
I pray we ne'er may meet again. 
She has been worse than foe to me: 
AmI yet, if we should meet again 
I should believe her to my bane. 
She has been worse than foe to me, 
'Vith promised love and present pain, 
Till love seem'd only injury, 
And troth was known to be in vain: 
I did believe her, to my bane. 
lIer clear eyes look'd so lovingly, 
She clung with such a hearty strain, 
IIer lips-so sweet, so sweet to me- 
Left "pon mine a poison blain: 
I did believe her, to my bane. 
She lIas been worse than foe to me : 
Yet I should love her 0'1'1' again 
If we should meet- dear Injury! 
l\Ien call her Hope-but she is Pain. 
Pray God we may not meet again! 


1VHO ARE THEY? 
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our sevcrallooms are being wrought. And, by 
long habit in these spcculations, it seems to me 
that I have acquired an extraordinary insi
ht 
into the lives of those I meet j or it may be 
merely an active faucy, which, beoo.use It is 
clear, I therefore bclie\"e to be true. 
Now, there is that youn::-, dark-haired, deso- 
late-Iookin
 man, with a quantity of Palais Itoyal 
jewcllcry dangling from his ehain, and the un- 
mistaka.blc look of a Frcnchman in c\ ery inch 
of his person j T can sce into his life and being 
as distinctl.Y as if [ were reading a page of long 
primer, well leaded. He is a pianoforte tuner- 
cannot you see that by his hands ?-and he is 
the onl.v son of a highly respectable cabinet- 
maker in a small provincial town in France, 
But cabinet-makers in small pi"ovincial towns 
are seldom naen of means, eren if highly re- 
spectable j and when they haTe ambitious sons, 
with talcnts refusing to develop themselves in 
the direction of ordinary mechanirallabour, it is 
a difficulty to know what to do with them, that 
thc stars and the pot-au-feu may be served at 
the same time. And so when young Auguste, 
who wanted only opportunity and encourage- 
ment to become a second Verdi at the least, 
finally decided on music as his ,"ocation and 
England as his sphere (incited to tIllS last deci- 
sion by an insane belief that London was a sun- 
lcs!!, fog-haunted Tom Tiddler's 8'round, whl're 
gold grew in the streets), MonsIeur son J:>ère 
and 
[adame sa Mère could ouly liss him \\ eep- 
ingly, invoking all the saints in his behalf, aud 
letting him depart as a lamb out of the sheep- 
fold, with the wolves ranging' in procession at 
the gate. U Cette maudite Angleterre!" the.v 
said, U and ces malheureuses jeunes miss!" 
Thcy made no doubt but th:lt their precious 
lamb would be dcvoured by the wolves inlcss 
than a month, and that he would return to his 
native place tacked for life to a jeune .Miss 
Britannique, with tecth like a horse, a stride 
like a grenadier, h:tir like to\v, and masculinity 
enough for half a dozen enfants perdus. This 
is the current idea of English women in France, 
and this is what Auguste's father and mother 
pictured to themselves when they drew out the 
programme of their son's career in England. 
Auguste is thinl..ing now of the past; of that 
long', wide, paved street where "Laplace, Me- 
nusier," shines like an oasis of pleasant memories 
in the dull desert of his daily life j hc is think- 
ing' of la :\lère Rougetête and her café, where he 
and the young men of the town used to as- 
semble every evening at eight o'rlock precisely, 
to play at dominoes and tric-trac, drinklllg cau 
sucre or café noir, as they chosc j some-but 
these wel'C terrihle fdlows-addiuO' a IiI tle ab- 
sinthe or rhum as flavouring. lie is thinking of 
fat old Babette, the femme de ménag-e, who is as 
I much part of his home and its I emini
cences as 
Maman herself, or Jacques the journeyman; 
he sees the lime-trees, \\ It h the becs hummillO' 
about their 110\Ver
, and prettv little }'anehOl
 
I thc dau
hter of ".Madame Robert, Conliseur" 
gathcrin
 på'luerettes an.l bluets in the he.tl;
 
le$s meado" s; he sees the old diligence coming 
,I 


jin
ling in from A.bbeville, anù the cocked.hats 
of the garde champêtre scouring the country in 
search of evil-doers j he sees t he 
ood old cure, 
full of 1le
h an
 
indliness, nodding here and 
t here to Ius p.tl"I
lllOners, everyone of whom is 
lile his own ehild j he sees mon pèr'p bald, viva- 
cious, and obese, and ma mère in her pink rib- 
bons, and black silk dress fitting like a skin j 
nnd I hen Au
ustc's heart gets very full, and his 
handkerchid' is in sorrowful request., and he 
feels himself a lonely exile in tillS pedide Al- 
bion, "here no gold grows in the strect though 
the sun ne\er shincs, and where his dreams of 
fame and glory and money consequent, ha\ e 
eonsolid.lted themselves into the meagre fact of 
pianoforte tuning at t\\O shillings-
 reduc- 
tion made to schools and professionals. 
Poor Aug-uste ! It is a little tragedy, though 
-is it not ?-which he is enacting' ill his smull 
way. He is paying for bis English experience 
rather dearly j and yet it will be better for him 
in the end than if he had remained at that dear 
little dull provincial town all his life-a génie 
inconnu, giving itself I he airs of an ugly duck, 
whose bnlliant s\Vanhood was ignored by the 
inferior fowls, envious of his supremacy. This 
was the story I told myself, looking at that 
dark-haired young .Frenchman with the heavy 
eyelids and the melancholy face and fine- 
pointcd finger-tops, very dirty, who sat by the 
door and looked out into thc muddy street, 
and seemed not far froll1 charcoal or prus
ic 
acid. And yet, perhaps, he \\ as only tor- 
mented <kbout his lodgings, and a landlady 
ignOJ'ant of the sublime Jm\ s of credit j perhaps 
his father, a well-to-do burly old curmudgeon, 
down in Leicester-square, making his fortune 
by all sorts of unhallowed ways, had boxed his 
cars this morning for some breach of filial 
respect-and these young Frenchmen will cry 
for a mere nothing sometimes j or perhaps he has 
a headache, and is loathing the idea of Cremorne. 
Kext to him come Ì\\O bright, fair-haired 
Engli
h lads, with shillings apiece in their 
pockets, off to the Polytechnic and that jolly 
old ghost, for a rare lot of fun. Such a contra5t 
as they present to melancholy, crcam-colou
ed 
Augm.te! Catch them crying about anythm
 
short of mamma's or the governor's death! 
They are evidently the sons of a gentleman, for 
all that they clnll' the conductor and play 
monkey tricks \\ ilh their moncy, and comport 
themselves generally like soung leopard cubs 
turned into t he likeness of 1\\ o-footed Chris- 
tians for the time bein ç . Had they been in tbe 
country they would have bcen hunting rats 
with old Dick Lawson the ra/catcher, or snaring 
rabbits in the field below the spring-head, 01 
digging for nlOles in the croft, or 
hooting 
young phea
ants in the wood, or coaxing the 
jilly in the paddock, \\ hen not .. 
hooing" and 
frightening her into temporary insanity, or 
doing a I hOllsand and one of those uneatalogued 
initiations into manhood which male bo\s so de- 
testable, and vet \\ hich are somehuw right 
lcps 
to\\ard a manly luturily. As it i3, they f'-
end 
their superfluous encrgy in London by ehailing 
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omnibus conductors, and "larking all over the I as evident; and yet both those girls would do 
p:,lCe," as Jim says, trying to look stern (Jim real good hard work if need be; and, indeed, do 
IS the conductor); but failing in the attempt. so; helping their one servant, Jane, as much from 
I can see <Ill their livcs, too, and their fathcrs' kindness and that she should not be overworked, 
before them; the old man down in Sussex (ring as from mamma's desire, and their own, to 
every shilling he possessed at the tails of his "make things look nice." They are very charm- 
dogs and horses, and losing them all-the sons, ing girls; I should say the daughters of an 
inheriting their father's love of field sports and artist, from a certain debonnair something-a 
fresh country life; inheriting, too, his depth of certain almost imperceptible loosening of stays 
chest and breadth of shoulder and thorou
h and slackening of ropes that belongs to this 
Saxon development and nature, but obliged. for class-and from the excelIent choice of coloul's 
the sake of their profcssions and the bread that in their dress, I like to think of the s"cetness 
must be baked, to come to smoky London-and of home, and the happy family life which they 
now these two lads, with the old lay cropping help to make in their fresh little house at Bays- 
out in their saucy faces and golden-edged curls water; I like to see them all crowding round 
and great broad frames, and all the other signs dear papa's picture, each with more loving 
and symbols of the English gentleman with the praises on her lips than the last; I like to see 
fling of Esau across his raiment. Üne could mamma, buxom, unwearied, managing mamma, I' 
scarcely concei\-e of an) thing healthier or more with her faith that mwer fails and her hope that I 
masculine than this type of the country-bred never cools, believing always in the fortune I 
Briton: a type which it takes many generations surely now withiu their grasp, and the sudden 
of London smoke and slang to wear out. outhlaze of fame that is to eclipse alllÏ\'ing I 
Very different in texture alt oget her is the ri\-als. If the reality is something deader and 
physical humanity of the small-handed woman drier than these brilliant dreams, what mafter? 
opposite, dressed in a shabby gown, with a the dreams are the sugar-plums helping to digest 
soiled flaunting bonnet, and a torn shawl of the "salt juuk" of actuality, sweetening not 
many colours, who evidently thinks that nerves supplant.ing meals. 
and idleness are three parts of the essence As surely as these two gracious maidens arc 
ûf gentle hood, and that she can make herself of the artist world, so surely is that lady next 
"a lady" by ceasing to be a woman and be- them of the literary. A square-headed woman, 
coming a doll. Her husband is a rough-man- with a fixed, rather hard, but not unkindly face, 
nered, rough-handed mechanic, making perhaps "earing spectacles, short petticoats, scant crino- 
forty shillings a week or so, more or less; and line, if any, carrying an umbrella and a roll of 
be, too, shares in the delusion that work is papers-is she not. a British l\Iuseumite, and one 
"low" for a woman, and that idleness is a re- familiar with thc printer's devil ?-a practical, 
fincment, and a thing to be cultivated by the strong-minded, clear-brained authoress, reatly 
ambitious. It is his pride to boast that "!tis for any work and with energy enough for any 
wife is kept like a lady, with a servant of her vocation, and \\ ith half a hundred missions; of 
<H\ n; and needn't do a hand's turn if she don't which, however, womanly subserviency or sub- 
like." So he puts her in a "nice little home" mission does not form one. As she sits there, 
at Camberwell, "ith a best parlour aud a black with her strongly-marked features and her 
horse-hair sofa, quite comfortable; and there watchful eyes that see everything, yet are ll{)t 
she lords it in state over a miserable little elf, a of the quick and roving kind, rather wide and 
parish apprentice, small enough to be carried steady, I can read her history too, like the rest; 
like a lapdog in the pocket. But the elf does perhaps more clearly than she can read mine, 
all the dirty work, and the rough and the hard though I meet her big grey eyes fixed on me, 
work too, that my lady the mechanic's wife may and know that I am being photographed for 
not soil her hands, or make them" h:1rd like a future use. One thing I see, which has no busi- 
common woman's." She is one of a kind I see ness there, and that is, a wedding-ring on her 
a great deal of, and that I can never sufficiently left hand. Her husband, poor man! has a 
deplore; for they seem to me to be cuttinO' at hardish time of it, be sure; for those deep dints 
the root of all that is most wholesome in ð the in the forehead between the eyes, and the furrow 
English artisan class, its simple :strong hold on from the nostril to the mouth, and the look of 
realities; and that" hile the lien of that class pain and experience and the unrest of a battle 
are so \\onderfully il11provin
, the women are always going on and never ended, are not elo- 
just as much deteriorating by their terrible quent of rose-leaves and eider-down; and I fear 
aping of fine-lady ism and linery, that my literary friend's matrimonial possessor 
Look at the envious glances wlJich our lady may at times :find a strong-minded woman, 
of Camberwell is casting at those two pretty making her due share of the family income, 
young creatures in hri
ht blue silks, so care- rat her more of a helpmate than a sweetheart. 
fully tucked up over their knees, evidently off to And yet she is not bad, she is only too much 
a friendly party somewhere, You can see that. the reverse of our lady of Camberwell. "
h.en 
they are ladies, even if papa's income makes it women will leave off exaggerating good quaht les 
necessary for them to peril their best dresses in they will have achieved a more thorough freedom 
an omnibus, rather than spend a few shil1ings in thau even the most emancipated dream o.f: and 
a cab. That the) are happy and innocent, and Lhat, is, freedom from the t.vranny of theIr own 
innocently happy in their present finery, is aho weal..nesses. 
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"ho is that m.m faein!t our J 100r \ ugu'Ite, 
ne'tt thf> dOl'r, talL.mg to th ('')n ueh r? He i
 
one of the nalllel 
 IlIy.,tl ric.u:, p I)ple that are 
alw:I)s turnin'
 up in l
ondon, dirty and 
hahhy, 
unutt. ..Illly di Ipaled, Lut with & hanllflll of 

olJ ,mr! silver, and sCf'lIIindv on good terlll::! 
\\ it h et f'ry one on the road aud about the puhlic 
house doors. lle tal"s lo Jim a., if he "elf' his 
bWlher, and m"\le private and c0 1 lfidcn t i,d in- 
quiries ahout 'AITV. and 'An.v's wife and chil- 
dn'n (hf' call her ÜI(' llIi.."is, aild thf'1II the L.ids) i 
ami 11 kno\\ s all ahout the I,I..t fi
ht, and enters 
int 0 d cp arc.lI1a of lett ers that should hive 
been \\ ritten, and of foul play that has Leen the 
ruiu of this and that; and I confess that he 
puules me, and unle
5 he is a fighl ing-Illan. or 
the keeper of a house of call for fi
hting-men, 
or a tr.l.I1slated dri\l'r "ho has mad(' his fOltune, 
or else the conductor who "Ore a didlllond rinq- 
"orth seventy pounds, and had a lady for a wife 
"ith a di'lmond ring worth fOI ty more, I can- 
not tell who he is; 1 think, thou!rh, he L.eeps a 
house of call somewhere iu the H:I\ m.lrL.et, and 
that he rears bull pups for pleasurè, and has a 
" fhucy" b,mnan for sport, 
The grave, severe, elderly gentleman, evi- 
dently a wea\! hy merchant of impeccable re- 
spectahility, sitting next him, looks very much 
a
 if he v.ere eating a 
hostly lemoll,." hieh sets 
hlS mouth awry. It is a eoudcscenslOn on the 
part of our \\ealthv merchant to ride in an 
omnibus <It all, but" hen he gets bracketed with 
a fellow-tra\ eIler of the present c:ìlihre, his 
gorge ri
es almost beyond his PO" er to keep 
down; and his wife and daughter wonder \\ hat 
has made papa so cross to-day when he 
oes 
home to dinner, and \i
ions of an impending 
bankruptcy s\\eep before mamma, naturally a 
little timid and very lachrymose. If those 
fluttered inmates of Westbourne-terrace knew 
thaI dear papa had been submitted to such con- 
tamination, how thev "ould ha\'"e sympathised 
"ith him! As it is, "for \\ ant of knowing, .Mary 
Matilda sulled, and Emma Jane flouted, and 
poor d,'ar mamma cried, and J olm was in the 
dust \\ ith sacL.eloth round his cal\'"es and ashes 
on his PO" del', because papa was in such an 
awful humour, there W<lS no bearing with him. 
"\\ .IS it really only the accidental presence of a 
fighting-man in an omnibus t hat made all this 
to-do ?-or had yesterda)'s unlucky speculation 
and to-day's opening of the purse-strings some 
h:md in the upset? I thinl old 'II'. Double- 
ca
h, the banler, could have dissected some part 
of the load, though it might have been 1 he last 
straw that broke the camel's bacL, "hicl.! had 
not bent under the \\ eight of iron. 
Little care the couple ncxt to the respectable 
British merchant fur anythin
 in the world save 
themselves. Both )oung, both sill v, awlully in 
10\ e, Hnd nc\\ ly married, if life is not fain land 
to them now, I wonder when it will be, a
d to 
whom! They ha\e not a care; not the fainte!lt 
shadow of future anxiety lic,; aero!l
 thcir fool- 
"a) ; there is no sickness ill the \\ orld, no debt, 
no P?veI1
, no unL.indl\t'<;s, no di
'ippointmenl, 
notltmg but a huge '\lddillg-cd.l...e. all !lugar aud 


S\\ eet almunds, d eked with \t"eidin
 favours 
snow \\ 11I1f', the i!!e un:loilf'd andlh ends un- 
j I!! d, 1'III'Y \\ ere mal rif'd j u 1 thi
 day wed.. . 
and I call !I e the pretty, simple, eouutry wed
 
dillq- down amon
 the mount"in , \\ Iu:'rf", I am 
b Jund to "'y, if I would spe..k the trnth, a 
\\ f'dJinq- of almrl!>t ,my kind b hpld a<; a m..iden 
triumph Yo 01 thy any amount of pæ mSi fur young 
mcn of m \fI iéigcable means are fri
htfully 
f"{:..rcp. ,Uld ) IJung ladir'} of mall iagt> .ble age 
iu
t a:l much too Ü(e in these n'mOIf'r parts of 
.En ;llInd. So thdt, \\ hen Cecilid ::ielina was 
duly eng<lged dud filially wedded to Harry 
A"guslU
, it was something to be rejoiced at 
eveu beyond the rejoicing of love. It \\as a 
priæ dra\\-n in the loltery where so many must 
turn up blan"s. They have L.llown each other 
,.ll t ll('ir Ii HS, thf'::>e young people, but it was 
only quite of I"te that they thou
ht of being in 
love at all; or at lea!>t tint he thou
ht of it ; 
perhaps Cecilia Selina and her sisters might 
have told a ditfert'nt storr. To him, however, 
it flashed out at oncf', and quile unexpectedly, 
\\ hen he saw the at ten I iou which 
1r. \\ i
eman, 
the Cambridge tutor do\\n for the season, p.u.d 

I is:> Cecilia <It tl1(' vicar's evenin
-partY--5he 
in no wise resenting or discountenancing. Then 
.Mr. llarry Augu
tus hid the truth from himself 
no longer; he confessed his love; he bought 
the blue turqlloi!'c forget-me-not ring, de rigueur 
in his estimation; he spoL..e to mamma, and he 
asked papa; and, finally, in three months' time 
from the cia.\'" he .. offered," was made the happy 
husb.md of Cecilia Selina-coming up to London 
for their hone\- moon, as gay as larls and as 
bright as peaco('L.s. They have seen every- 
thing, from the To\\-er to thc Cry
tal Pdlaee; 
doing all the theatres, and all the exhibitions, 
and all the sights, ",ilh unflagging spirits and 
unliring muscles. They write long letters 
every day to their sisters, and shed a reflex ion 
of their own sunshine on the quiet home by the 
ldke-side; and, then, they "ill go back. the day 
month of their marriagc, neither sooner nor 
later, and the vicar will gi\e them a dinner, at 
which their healths will be drank, Harry 
Augustus being bound to make a speech in 
reply; which he does, very fairly on the whole, 
bredking down into a headless sentence. "ith 
nothing to stand on, only at the last. 
I wonder who is that fine-looking man, "ho 
has just come in, takinq- up u\ore than the room 
vacdted by the t\\ 0 fall" English boys. He is 
a big, many-fleshed person, a man seeming to 
belong to a larger generation than the present; 
standmg six foot full, in his shoes, and broad in 
the proportion of his hei
ht and sixty years. 
His hair, which is long and. thick and wavy, is 
snow white, as is his beard; but his e\'"cs are 
dark and lustrous, and his ct"ebrows black as 
jet. He is wonderfully handsome, and of thc 
leonine type of manhood; a dangerous man in 
his wrath I bhould say, but to be led by a child 
in the silken corùs of genlleness and 10\ e. He 
may be anythinfr, civil or military: no, be can- 
not be military! He has never gone throug-b 
the goose.
tep, or been drilled in a barrack-) ard 
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in his life. Those broad, wide flings of his-his 
coat of monstrons looseness, and his trousers of 
unheard-pf width, his habit.uallounge alld 
t.ron
 
individualit.v 1I0t in the faintcst degree shaòed 
off into command, are all ar,:-ainst the possibility 
of the military theory. He looks more like an 
eng-ineer-like a man who has been abroad in 
rich, '1'arm, generous climates, and who has 
fought for his own hand ever since he was a 
i boy-conquerin
 all manner of evil circum- 
I II stance, and connn
 now to the end of the strife 
triumphant and a L hero to the last. I like to 
see these leonille magnificcnt men. They are 
, like bits of old Greek or Roman life, great, 
1, 1 beautiful, and masculine, translated into our 
smaller world of nerves and nervous rlevelop- 
!, ment; and carry with them an atmosphere of 
health and strengt h, even into omnibuses when 
" they enter. I could weave a whole novel out of 
that big man's lifc; but before I have finished 
: , 1 the first chapter, he lunges at, the conductor 
with his thick carved stick, heaves himself 
weightily out of the machine, and I see him 
striding back 3t a speed 1 could not match, 
having forgotten to buy his wife a lobster at 
Lynn's. And Lynn's is the only place in 
London-so he says, but I do not-where they 
are to be had worth the eating. And n ben 
i I there falls helplessly into his place an old, bent, 
! withered, dust,y, little woman, with a red bundle 
smellin
 of cheese and stale pie-crust-a dusty 
little woman like a withered green apple all of 
I whose juices are dried up, and whose few last 
! years will be spent in the charitable Union-I 
too have come to the end of my day's tra,.el, and 
I must leave my omnibus friends of an hour with 
' the remainder of their histories unfinished. 


:MORE TRIFLES FROM CEYLON. 


IN this moist showery isle of verdure, if it 
happen not to rain for six weeks, people begin 
to write and declaim about the fearful drought. 
One man from the Ambegamoa district describes 
the terrible state of things there; it has actually 
not rained for three whole weeks! Now, in the 
north of Ceylon, the climate of which resembles 
in some degree that of India, and on the Coro- 
mande! coast, rain falls at one season of the 
year, that is, between October and January, and 
for the rest of the year very little indeed falls- 
certainly when it does come down, it makes up 
for lost time. 
I Just at present we have a season of drought, 
and the wild animals consequently draw to\\ards 
I the rivers; and cheetahs, or panthers rather-for, 
' I according to Sir E. Tennent, the cheetah is un w 
known in Ceylon-have approached the outskirts 
of Colombo, the capital of the island. A very 
large one was obsened swimming across the 
Kalany Ganga a few days ago, and was shot. 
Later still, while a strongly built Singhalese 
man was bathing in the same river, a panther 
i sprang into the water and seized him by the 
I right arm; the man, who was unarmed, grösped 
! I his assailant by the throat; and a cOlllpanion 


ran up wilh a knife, and dealt the panther 
llch 
a blow on the head that he quitted his hold of 
t he man's arm, but 3gain seized him by the 
thigh. The man who had the knife, cut the 
panther across the throat and rescued his com- 
panion: an act of daring for which he otlO'ht to 
recei\.e n medal. The wounded man wa; con- 
veyed to the hospital, where he lies dangerously 
ill. 
A ft'iend of mine was lately riding in company 
with three ot hers, in single file along t be narrow 
strip of land which connects t.he peninsula of 
Jaffna with the rest of the island, when suddenly 
his horse sprang to one side in a manner so un- 
expected as neady to unseat llim. It appeared 
t 
Iat an alli
ator which had been lying by the 
sIde of the lagoon, had made a spring at the 
horse's legs as he passed. One of the gentle- 
men who was riding behind my friend, and who 
had seen the whole proceedin
, was so strongly 
impressed wit h the idca that the horse bad been 
touched by the alligator, that he was not sat isfied 
until he had dismount ed and examined the horse's 
legs. This is unquest.ionably one of the coolest 
pieces of impertinence I bave ever heard of 
on the part of a tank alligator; and having 
heard of it I shall certainly be more cautious 
about going into tanks where alligators are, up 
to my waist, for half an hour at a time. I re- 
member once watching the proceedings of 
alligators in a tank in 1 his neighbourbood, I 
espied on the opposite side of a tank two black 
curlew, birds of most delicate flavour, but very 
shy, :My gun carrier was a good WOly in the 
rear, and as tl
e curlew were moving quietly 
along, I rode mto the tank to watch them. 
There were several alligators about me, and the 
way they went to work was this: A fellow would 
rise to the surface and look at my pony and me 
to see where we were. Then he would sink 
and come up again a little nearer and go down 
again, and come up and have another look to 
see wbere. we were. At last my gun was 
brought and I had my ::hot at the curlew, and 
saw no more of the alligators, who always take 
alarm at the sound of a gun. 
I omitted to mention that on his return a day 
or two after, my friend kept a look-out for his 
enemy, and discovered him once more 011 the 
bank-he gave him a two-ounce rifle-ball, which 
made a long" hite scar along his back; however, 
a wound like that does not usually prove fatal 
at once, and the alligator succeeded in getting 
away. 
The magistrate at :Mullat,ivoe one morning 
found that an alligator had sought t he hospitable 
shelter of his court.house during the night, anù 
a gentleman at Bat.ticaton found anot her in his 
st
ble. 
An old sportsman in J affm, who had an end- 
less stock of tales, U3ed to tell how be had once 
shot several alligators with grains of rice in- 
stead of ball! After he had tested the credulity 
of his hearers to a moderate degree, he would 
add that the alligators were about nine inches 
long. They were young ones which be killed 
as specimens. 
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JIO\\ C\ er loathsome-loo\..ing' an anin,al an old 
nlliO'ator may be, the young alli
.ltor::. are not !>o 
,ery di!'gu!>ting. I n fact, the b, ight 
 ello\\ bars 
\ "hieh <llLunate with Ule hlac\.. oues, are 1"<It 111'1' 
I pretty than otherwise. I had 0111' ill a \ iVdriulll, 

 j aud the vicious lit tie beast used to nip my 
HUfFcr., \\ heu 1 tried to feed it. It got out oue 
ui lit, and 1 don't }.now \\ h.lt beeamc of it. 
I I t>A moorman caught n ) oung alligator in hi" 
I fi::.hinO' kr.ldl in the Matum Ri\er, anJ I \\ellt to 
I see i2 It \\as nlivc, and to all appearances 
there was no reason \\ hy, if left <II one, it shoultl 
not gnl\\ up to alligato;"scstate-ilsleugth was 
about threc and a half feet. Thinking U1.lt this 
"oulJ be a. good opportunity for testing the 
correctness of what I had heard in the north of 
the islalul ahout the relllarlahle effect of lime 
upon the alligator, 1 asked <I man to bring me 
some, on \\ hieh he procured from a neighbour- 
in
 hou::.e a lump of the chun:unb, or lime pre- 
I r. 
red frolll sheils, \\hich the nati\cs are in the 
lahit of che" ing Illong with the nut of the areca- 
I I palm, Ilnd thc leaves of the hetel-creeper. The 
lime had previously been moistcned with water. 
Ha\ing opened the ja\\s of our unfortunate 
,"ictilll: an operation to \\ hieh it submitted 
with exemplary resignation (whcn it found it 
could not prevent it), we inserted, as far back 
as the opening into the throat, a lump of 
I chunamb about as large as a pigeon':s egg, after 
,\ hich \\ e 
ut the animal into the water. Im- 
mcdiately It turned O\er on its 8ide and then 
on its back, and appeared paral) sed ; soon its e)es 
I closeù, <lnd 1 thought it "as dead. After about 
, fivc minutes it revived a little. I could not remain 
longer to watch it, but in the evening I rode to 
where it had been experimented on, \\ henI found 
, II that it was de<ld, and learnt that it had died 
"ithin two hours of my lea\"ing. On exam in. 
ing its mouth, I found that the linle laad not been 
I s\\ allm!. ed, hut \\ as still in the throat, just \\ here 
it had been placed. I do not remember to ha\ e 
rend in any \\ ork on animals, of this antipathy 
of the alligator to lime; and it still remams to 
be eXplained how it is that a substance of that 
nature, specially prepared for the use of man, 
and by him daily chewed, should ha\ e so power- 
fulund instantancous an cffeet upon an animal 
other\\ isc so tenacious of life, when merelv 
placcd in the mouth, without being s\\ alio\\ cd. 
The e
perimtnt may appe:lr to laa\ e been a 
crud one, and Jet, perhaps, it was thc speediest 
and easiest mode of killing the alligator. 1 
nMY now venture to st,lle that thc Tamuls 
lla\ c an iùca that if a bullet ùe lìlleù "itlt lime 
before firing at an alligator, it will, wherever it 
pcnet rates, eau:.e a wound that \\ ill prove 
mortal. 1 ha\ e, since making the expenment 
related above, becn told that it is not uncommon 
for the Singhalese to fill the blomaeh of a bullock 
\\ it h lime, und to place it near an alii O'ator' s 
haunts; kno" ing that if he s\\:.lllow th
 lime, 
deat h "ill ensue. 
Mullati\ oe (mentioned just now) is nn iso- 
lated station, \\ here the ma!;istrdte is the only 
l
UI opean, and adlllini.,tcrs Justice in a patn- 
archal \\ ay, Close to the COUI t is a taul full of 


alligators, Ilnd as the ruagUrat n sat on his 
ben('h he could see them crawl out and husk 
in the sunshine. So he used to take his rifle 
with him to court, and leep it readv loaded 
be::.ide him. In the midJle of the examination of 
a \\ itncss, 1 he clerk of the court" auld turn round 
and sa
, .. Sir! sir! there's an alligator," Do" n 
would go the pen, up would go the riflr-Dang! 
.md out would ru
h the cler\.. and interpreter to 
see" hat dama!!e had been done. A fter a fcw 
minutes they ,\'ould come in again to report, 
and then bu!>incss would proceed ,IS before, 
A \\ eek or two ago, a Tamulm:ln and woman 
\\ ere travellillg together at night, when they 
met an elephant in the road. They tried to 
a\oid it, .but in \ain. The animal charged them 
both, killed the "oman, and \ ery beverely 
injured the man. .Most probably it was a 
rogue. 
.Bufraloes are very formidable customers. 
They charge with great fury, and it is not easy 
to get a good shot when they are coming at one 
"ith their hard heads, from \\ hich a ball is apt 
to glance. The best way to shoot a buffalo 
"hen there are two sport!>men, is for the 1\\0 to 
keep a hunJred yards apart. One should then 
fire. If t he buffalo does not drop, he will pro- 
bably charge the man who fired, and in so doing 
will givc the other sportsman the chance of a 
flank shot. 
The natives catch the wild buffaloes, and 
tame them. At certain seasons thevare em- 
ploJed in ploughing the paddy-fields; at other 
times they Rre allowed to roam about, when 
they often regather with the \\ ild herds, A 
half-tamed buff..llo, thou
h he yields a sullen 
obedience to his master, "ill often prove a 
ùangerous customer to a stranger: III fact, 
almost morc so thae. a "ild one. I "as 
travelling one day with a lady, on the sea road 
bel\\een Trineomalie and Jall'uJ.. I was riding 
a small pony, when, ill crossing a plain, a 
buffalo charged me. I was unarmed, and as he 
came at me "ith a will, I had no alternative 
but to dash on as hst as I could, my assailant 
charging from one side; but "ith a tired pony 
escape was not e'lsy, and I ,\as 
elting the 
\\ orst of it, "hen, to my great satisfaction and 
amusement, my friend \\ ent head over heels 
in a mud-hole which lay between us. This 
cooled his ardour, and he gave up the pursuit. 
There is a place called h.okalai, in the northern 
province, where "ilrl buffaloes were almost 
al \\ ays to be seen. One of them was exceed. 
infrly fierce, and lilled several persons. rl'hc 
mugistrate went to the spot, and in the capacity 
of coronel' IH'ld an inquest. lie had just con- 
cluded, \\ hen the buffalo emerged from the neigh- 
bouring forest, and charged down upon his party. 
:Fortunately he had" ith him a single-barrelled 
rillf'. He dropped on oue knce, waited till the 
buffalo was close on him, and fired. The ball 
took elTect in the buffalo's forehead, and ran far 
into his body, and thc brute droppcd deat!. at 
the gentleman's feet. 
Bears ofteR at taek people, and are seemingly 
the aggressors; but in all probability it is rather 
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the fear of being- attad:ed f}lemschTs 1Jlat. 
induces them to injme man, I have a friend 
"ho had a most ten'inc tussle with a bear which 
he had woundcd with shot. rrhe bear closed 
"ith him, and he fought the bean, ith his knife, 
giving- and receiving terrible wounds. At 
length my friend got away, :;nd cra\\:led for 
some distance till he obtamed asslstance. 
TIut he \\ ill bear to his grave, the marks of his 
enemy's teeth and claws, 'l'he following story 
was rpcently told me by the gentleman "ho 
met with the 
(h'enture: He had a pony which 
"as very much attached to him, and very gentle 
with him, but "IJich would not allow anyone 
else to mount him, He was given to flying at 
and hitil]g straugers, a quality which tUnJPd to 
the advantage of his owner. Oue morning my 
friend was on the march through the jungle, his 
coolies and servants following \, ith his Laggage, 
guns, &c., and he walking with his pony's bridle 
over his arm. It would appear that a bear was 
just then regaling himself in the pathway, by an 
<lnt-hill which concealed his int.eresting' figure 
from the trave1ler's view until close upon him. 
Suddenly the gentleman felt himself thrown 
down, with the bear on Lis back pawing and 
scratching him. Knowing that there wcre four 
loaded guns in the hands of his attendants, he 
called out to them to fire, and at the same time 
struck backward at the bear with a stick which 
lay within his reach. No one fired, however, 
and he did not know what to do, when suddenly 
he hcard a scrimmage; next moment the 
weight was removed from his shoulders, and on 
looking up he saw the bear in full flight aud the 
pony aftel' him with his ears set. b:lCk. :f!:e got. 
up and shook himself, and saw lll
 guns Iymg on 
the ground; his attendants had all disappeared. 
He \vas about to retrace his footsteps, when 
he heard several voices saying "Here we are !" 
and on looking up, he saw his people perched 
high in the trees, They told him that the pony 
had flown at the bear with such fury, tÌiat he 
had taken to his heels in the manner described. 
Moral. There is some good in a biting and 
kicking pony. 
There is a certain gentleman in Ceylon who is 
a great sportsman. I do not know him myself, 
and therefore do not make more particular allu. 
sion to lÜm; but he had the following adventure, 
and it was related to me by a mutual friend, 
who aut.borised me to repeat it. This gentle- 
man was one day crossing some water OI
 foot, 
to get a shot at an elephant; his gun was III the 
hands of a man who waE going round the shore, 
As he walked along, something lay in his \-vay 
which he imagined to be a log of wood, so lIe 
stepped over it. No sooner had IJC placed one 
leg over it than the log appeared suddenly to 
become imbued with life, and he found himself 
across the back of an alligator :-probably more 
alarmed even thaIl himself at being thus mounted. 
The aHirrator immediately rushed off. 'l'he rider, 
as S
OI
 as he recoverèd his presence of mind, 
took a header into the water, and escaped. 
I alluded in a former paper to an alli
ator 
'v hich had killcd t \Yo persons naHal' from V\I here 


I write, and "ho was constantly on the watch 
for bat hers. I am happy to say he has been I 
shot.. The particulars of the manner in which 
he killed the two men have bern comm.unicated 
to me. A gentleman in the public service was 
bathing within an enclosure. A Singhalese 

elltlelllan of rank was also bathing "ithout 
the enclosure; a native attendant filled a ,.essel 
with water and handed it to llim; suddenly the 
man who had brought the water was gone; 
and the two bathers saw him with half his 
body in the watcr, at some distance, throwing 
up his arms and app&rent ly articulatin
 some- 
thing. All at once he sunk. They imagined at 
firs.t that he had been carried oft' by the current, 
but subsequently the body was found in a muti- 
lated state. A few days afterwards, seven pilgrims 
were standing knee-deep in the same ri\"el"; the 
alligator passed six of them, seized the last, and 
dragged him away from amOll,!! his companions. 
At I3atticaloa a girl was bathing on her bridal 
morning, when an alligator seized and carried her 
off. A friend of mine succeedcd in shooting the 
brute, and found within him parts of the girl, 
and her bangles, or arm -rings. 
Sharks are occasionally caught with the re- 
mains of human beings within them. Kat long 
since, one \\ as exposed foe sale in the bazaar at 
Colombo, in which was found a white hand; a 
poor soldier had been buried at sea the pre\'ious 
day, and it is believed it had belonged to 
him. I remember rather a prctty little discus- 
sion arising between two Singhalese mCll, the 
one the buyer, the other the seller, of a shark. 
The price paid for it was twent.y rix doHars, or 
one pound ten. 1Yhen the purchaser was cutting 
it up for sale, he found inside the stomach, the 
leg of a man. Thercupon people declined pur- 
chasing any pieces, and the shark remained on 
the man's hands. So he demanded that the 
seller should refund the one pound ten, "No, 
no," said he; "had you found in the fish a bag 
full of money, you would !lave claimed it as 
yours and 
ivell me none,' The bystanders 
gavb a ...erdict against the purchaser, and he 
had to make the best of his bargain. 


A RENT IN A CLOUD. 
IN TWEXTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER XVIII. TIDI
GS FRO:ll J3EXGAL. 
I AM not about to chronicle how tir:.'J.e now 
rolled O\'er the characters of our stor.v. As for 
the life of those at the villa, nothing could be 
less eventful. All exist.ences that have any claim 
to be called happy are of this type, and if there 
be nothin rr brilliant or triumphant in their joys, 
neither is there l1Iuch poignancy in t.heil' sOl'ro'
's, 
Loyd wrote almost by every mail, and wIth 
a tamcness that shadowed fort h the uniform 
tenor of his own life. It waS pretty nigh the 
same stor\'", garnished by the same rrflections. 
He had 'been named a district jud
e "uJ3 
country," and t:Jassed his days decid!ng the 
disputed claims of ind!go planters agaIu:st the 
ryots, and 
he ryots agalllst the planters, Craft, 
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subtlcty. and a dash of perjury. r.m t.hrl)ugh all I \V_ chance" upon a !'!at:""n of civil Sf'rHmt'l. I 
these suits. amI relldereù thf'/IIlather punic'! for narro"l, esc&1ped belll,
 c LIfJ'ht by a troop of the 
a quick iutelligPllce to resohc, t11'\n qu :)lÍOIIS of Uth L..mccrs. ever.v man of "hom 1.110\\5 me. I 
ri[..,ht or Ie ;.lhty. He told. too. how òredry \\cnt over. with 
ix. tru::.ty felluws, to Astraghan, 
and uncompanionahle hi life \\as; how unsol.lced where I learned th.lt a certain Loyd was sta- 
by friencbhip. or c\en complllionship; tIlIt the tioned as go\ernment receiver. We got therc 
clUIl.Ltc \\ as cnerv.l! iug. the sccneQ' lIIonotonous, hv night. burneò !Jis bungalow, shot him. and 
.lIld the thermolÌleter dt a hundred and t\\cnty thcn discovered he was lIot our man, but anotllf'r 
or" hundwl .1Ild thirty d '
I"(' s. Loyd. ßI!l(,bhaw c'\me up with his troop. lIe 
\ ct Lo) d could !Jpf..lk with some cncourago gave us an ei
ht nllics chase cross country, and. 
ment about his prospech. lIe \\dS receivlII
 knowin
 how the :t\ inth ride, I took them ovt..r 
eight hundrcd rupees a lUonth. and hoped to ., )mc sharp nlJ.lIdhs, and the croppc'rs they got 
be promoted to sOlne pl.lCC. ending in Ghar ) Du'll sC:lreely see mcnl ioncd in the gO\ ern- 
or lldd, with fin aJv
nce of two hlllulred /IIClit despatchcs. I firf'd three barrels of my 
more. lie d.lrkly hinted that the mutillou
 Yallkee ::.ix-shooter at Brad, and I hl rd the 
spirit of cert.\in leg-imcnls was said to be eO(- old bc

ar offer a tholl
dnd rupees for my hud. 
tendin
, hut he wwte this with all the re"cne \\ hen he found hc could not overtake us, and 
of au offiei3-1, and the fedr that _\uut Grain;;er soulldf'd a halt, I <òcreanwd out, C Thrces about, 
might misquote him. Of coursc there werc other Bradshaw.' I'd give fifty pounds to hear him 
fedlurcs ill these letters-those hopes and fears, tell the story at IIU'')S: C les, sir, he
ad, sir, 
and prayers and "i..hes, \\ hich lo\.el's like to in as goood Engli
h, sir, as yours or mine, sir: 
"rite, almost as wcll as read, poeti
ing- to them- a fellow who hdd sen'cd the Quecn, I'll swear.' 
sehes thcir own e,<istcnce, nud throwlll
 a rosc- "For the moment. it is a mere Dlutiny, but it 
tint of romance OHr In es as lead-coloureù as will soon be a rebellion, and I don't conccal 
may be. Of these [ am not goin
 to say any- from my::.elf t he dan
er of \\ hat I am doing-, 
thing. It is a themc both too ddicate ami too as you, in all likelihood, "ill suspect. Not 
dull to touch on. I respect and I drt'ad it. dan
crs fWIlI the Queen's fello\\s-for they 
I have less reserve \Üth the corrcspondence of shdll uever take me ali\.e-bnt the dangcrs 
anothcr char
cter of our tal(', though certainly, I run from my present associdtes, and \\ho, 
when writtrn, it was not meant fOl' publicity, uf course. onl) half trust me. . . . . Do ) ou 
The letter of which I am about to make an remclllbel' old CO/JIllli
::.ary - General Yates- 
extract, find it can be but an extract, was wrilten J.C. V.lt. ìates, the old ass used to write him- 
about ten months aftcr the departure of C.1h'crt 
elf? W ell. all1on
"t the othcr evenls of the 
for India, and, like his formcr ones, addrcssed I ime, was the sack amI C loot' of his house at 
to his friend Drayton: Cawnpore, and the c.1pture of his pretty wife, 
"At the hazard of repeating myself, if bv \\ hom they blOu
ht in here a prisoner. I ex- 
chance my former lctters ha\ e reached you, 1 pectc(t to find the poor youn
 creature tcrrified 
statc that I am in the service and pay of the Mecl' nlmost out of her rcason. Kot a bit of it! She 
.Morad, of Ghurl pore, of whose ùoings the Timcs \\ as very allgry \\ ith the fdlows \\ lio robhed 
correspondent \\111 have lold you something. 1 her, and ratcd them roundly in choice Ilindos- 
bave cight squadrons of ca\Jlry and a half t.1nee, telling one of the chiefs that his grand- 
battery of field-pieces-brass Icn pounders- fathcr was a scorched pig. Like a woman, and 
with an Engli
h crown on their breech. We a clcver woman, too, though she rccogniscd me 
are well anllcd, admirahly mounted, and perfcct -1 can almost s\\ear that she did-she never 
devils to fight. You saw what we did with the showed it, and \\e talked a\\ay all thc evenin
, 
detfichment of the -tb, and their 
ick conroy, and sllJoked our hookahs togctber in Oricntal 
coming out of Allehhad. The only fcllow that guise, I ga\-e her a pass ncx.t morning to Cal- 
escaped was the doctor. and [ saved his life to cutta, and saw her safe to the grcat trunk 
attach him to my own staff. 11 e is an Irish road, gi\ iug her bearcrs as far as Behdarah. 
fellow, named robin, and comes from Tralee-if 
he expre

ed herself as very grateful for my 
there be such a place-and Legs his frienùs there attentions, and hoped at some future time-this 
not to say masses for him, fOl' he is alive, and \\ ith a malicious twinkle of her grey eyes-to 
drunk every evcning. Du this, if not a bore. show the C Bahadoor' t hat she had not forgotten 
" lly good luck thc )lccr, my chief, quarrelled I hem. So you see there are lights as well as 
with the king's party in Delhi, and \\e CJme shadows in the life of a rehel." 
away in time to save being cdught by Wilson, 1 omit a port iOIl here, and come to the cou- 
\\hu \\ould hdve rcco
niseli me àt oncc. By the clusion, which \\as evidently added in haste. 
"ay, Jhx.ter of the 30th \\as stupid enough to " C Up. and a\\d.\ !' is the order. \Ve are off 
suy, C .Ell, Cahert, \\h.lt the dcvil are 
ou doing to Bilhoor, T
e Xana thcre-a staunch friend, 
amon
..t the:se lli!!'
crs?' He \VdS a prisoner as it "as thou
ht, of llriLi
h rule-has declared 
at the time, and, of cOIIIse.1 had to order him to fur independcnce, .\UtI as there is pleu!y of go 
be shot for his imprudencc, How he knew me ill him, look out for something C scn ational.' 
I cannot guess; my beard is down to lilY breast, Yuu \\oulùn't believe ROW, amidst all these 
and I am turb'med find shaw led ill most appl"O\cd bl irrilP scencs, 1 10llg for ne\\ s - from 
 hat 
fdShioll. "\" e are now simply moll auding, culting pcople::t call home - of H.ockslcy, and Uncle 
olf supplirs, fdllin!; on \\cak dCI.1chlllents, aUlI li., cmd the dt'ar 
oph; but more (rolll that 
doing a smallrclail bu::.ine
::. in murder \\heIC\Cl" Hila. bc::.ide thcltaliau l.t\...e. I'd gi\e a call\dS 
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bag that I carry at my girdle with a goodly 
stoc}.. of pcarls, sapphircs, and rubies, for one 
evening's diary of that cottage! 
"If all go on as "ell and prosperously as I 
hope for, 1 ha\.e not the least objection, but 
rathcr a wish, that you "auld tell t.he world 
'whcre 1 am, and what I am doing. Linked \, it h 
failurf', I'd ratber kC'f'p dark; but as a sh:1rer 
in a great success, I burn to make it known 
through t he length and breadt h of the lanci 
that 1 am alive and" ell, and ready to acquit 
a number of personal obligations, if not to the 
very fcHo" s "ho injured me, to their friends, 
relatives, and cousins, to the third generation. 
Tell them, Algy, 'A chiel's amang ye, cutting 
throats,' and add, if you like, that he writes 
himself 
-our attached friend, 
" HARRY CALVERT." 
This lctter, delivered in some mysterious 
manner to the bankers at Calcutta, was duly 
forward cd, and in time reacbcd the hands of 
Alfrcd Dra}'ton, WllO confided its contents to 
a few" friends" of Cah'ert's - men who felt 
neithcr astonished nor shocked at the intelli- 
gence-shifty fellows, with costly tastes, who 
would live on society somehow, reputably, if 
they could-dishonourably, if they must; and 
who all agreed that "Old Cahrert," as they 
called him-Ill' was younger than most of them 
-had struck out a very clever line, and a 
far more remunerative one than "rooking 
Y0U11g Griffins at billiards"-such being, in their 
estimation, the one other alternativc which fate 
llad to offer him. This was aU the publicity, how- 
ever, Drayton gave to bis fricnd's achievements. 
Somehow or other, paragraphs did appear, not 
naming Calvcrt, but intimating that an oflicer, 
who had formcrly servcd her Majesty, had been 
secn in the ranks of the insurgents of Upper 
Bengal. Yet Cah'ert was not suspected, aud he 
dropped out of people's minds as thoroughly as 
if he had dropped out of life. 
To tbis oblivion, for a wbile, we must 
leave him; for eyen if wc had in our hands, 
wbich ,ye have not, any records of his cam- 
paigning life, we might scruple to occupy our 
readers with details wLich ha\"e no direct bear- 
ing upon our story, That Loyd never heard 
of him is clear enough. The name of Calvert 
never occurrcd in any letter from his hand. It 
was one 110 more to be spoken of by Florence 
or himself. One letter from him, however, men- 
tioned an incident which, to a suspicious mind, 
might La\'e o]lened a strangc vein of speculation, 
though it is right to add t.hat neither the ,,'riter 
DOl' the reader e,Ter hit upon a clue to the mys- 
tery indicated. It ,,,as during his second year 
of absence. that he was sent to Mulnatb, from 
wbich he writes: 
"The mutinJ has not touched this spot; but 
we hear every day the low rumbling of the dis- 
tant storm, and we are told that om servants, 
and tbe native battalion that are our garrison, 
are only waiting for the signal to rise. 1 douht 
this greatly. I }iave nothiug to excite my distrust. 
of the people, but much to recomnlend them to 
my favour. It is only two days back that 1 


rccei\'cd secret intelligence of an intended attack 
upon my bungalow by a party of Bithoor cavalry, 
,\ hose doings have 5truck tcrror far aud near. 
Two companies of the -th, that I sent for, 
arri\'cd this morning, and 1 now feel very easy 
about t be reccption the enemy" ill meet. 'l'he 
strangest part of all is, however, to come, Cap- 
tain Rolt, w 110 commands the detachment, said 
in a laughing, jocular way, '1 dcclare,judge, if I 
,,,ere you, I would change my name, at lea5t till 
t his row "as O\-er,' I asked him 'Wh v P' in 
some surprise; and be replied, 'Therc's rãther a 
run against judges of 
.our name lately. They 
shot one at Astraghan last November, Six. weeks 
back, they came down near Agra, ,,,here Craven 
Loyd had just arrived, district judge and 
assessor; the.v burnt his bungalow, and mas- 
sacred himself and his bousehold; and now, it 
seems, they are after !Iou. I take it that some 
one of your Dame has been rather sharp on these 
fellows, and that this is the pursuit of a long 
meditated vengeance. At all events, I'd call 
myself Smith or Brown till this prejudice hlows 
over,' " 
The letter soon turned to a pleasanter theme 
-his application for a lca\'e had heen favour- 
ably entertained. By October-it was then 
July - he lllight hope to take his passage 
fOl' England. Not that lie was, be said, at 
all sick of India. He had now adapted himself 
to its ways and habits, his llealth was good, and 
the solitude-the one sole cause of compbint- 
he trusted would, ere lon
, give W:1Y to the bap- 
picst and most blissful of all companionship. 
"Indeed, I must try to make you all emigrate 
with me. Aunt Grainget' can have her flowers 
and her vegetables here in all seasons, one of my 
retainers is an excellent gardener, aud Mill
 's 
passion for riding can be indulged upon the pret. 
tiest Arab horses I ever saw," 
Though the dangers which this letter spoke 
of as impending were enough to make .Florence 
anxious and eager for the nex.t mail from India, 
his letter nc\'er again alludrd to them. He 
wrote full of the delight of having got his leave, 
and overjoyed at all the happiness that he pic- 
tured as before him. 
So in the same strain and spirit was tLe next, 
and then came September, and he wrote: "This 
day month, dearest-1 his day month, I am to 
sail. Already, VI hen tbese lines are before you, 
the interval, which to me now seems an age, 
will have gone over, and you can think of me as 
hastening -towards :you." 
"Oh, aunt dearest, listen to this, Is not this 
happy news P" cried :Florence, as she pressed the 
loved letter to her lips, 'c Joseph says that on 
the 18th-to-day is-\\hat day is to-day P But 
vou are not ll1indin
 me, auut. "-hat can 
there be in that letter 'of yours so interesting as 
this P" 
This remonstrance was not very unreasonable, 
seeing that :Miss Grainger was standing with 
her {'yes iixed steadfastly at a letter, "hose few 
lines could not have taken a moment to read, 
and which must have had some other claim thus 
to arrest her attention. 
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"'fhis is wonderful !" cricd she, at Ja5t. 
" Wh3t is wondcrful, aunt? Do pray glatify 
our curio
ity !" 
Bllt the old lady hurried a'\\ ay '\\ itbout a word, 
and the door of her room, as it sharply banged, 
shov. ed t hat she dpsircd to be alone. 


CIIAl'TEH XIX, A SHOCK. 
No sooner did 
liss Grain",pr find herself 
safely lockcd in her room, th:m she re-opened lhp 
lctter the post had just brought her, It was 
exceedingly Lriel: and seemcd h,lstily written: 
" Strictly and imperntivcly private. 
II Trieste, Tu
day morning. 
")[y dear ?I1iss Grainger,-I have ju!>t arri\ed 
here flOm India, with important despatches for 
1 he govcrnmcnt. The fatigucs of a long journey 
ha\ e re-opcncd an old wound, and laid me up for 
a day; but as my papcrs are of such a nature as 
'\\ ill rcquire my presence to explain, thcre is no 
use in my fo1'\\ arding thcm by another; I \\ ait 
thereforc, and '\\ rite this hurried nob" to say 
that I "ill male JOu a flying visit on Saturday 
next. I say !lore, because 1 \\ i
h to sce your- 
self and alone. 
lanllge this in the be
t W'.Y 
you can. I hopp to arrìve by the morning train, 
and be at tho villa Ly clc\"en or t\\clvc at late
t. 
\rht:ther you rccci\'c me or nut, say nothing of 
this notc to your nicces j but I trust and pray 
you will not refuse half an hour to Jour attached 
and faithful fricnd, 


" lIARRY CAL'\ ERT." 
It "as a name to bring up many memorie
, 
I and 
Iiss Grainger sat gazing at the lines before 
her in a state of wondcrment blended \\ ith 
ter1"Or. Once only bad she read of him sincc 
his departure; it \\a
, when agitated and 
distressed to know \\ hat had become of bim, 
she ventured on a stcp of, for hcr, daring bold- 
ness, and to \\ hosc temerit v she would not make 
her nieces the" itnesses. - She wrote a letter to 

Iiss Sophia Calvert, bep;ging to have some 
tidings of her cousin, and some clue to his 
whereabouts. The answer came by return of 
post j it ran thus: 
cc )Iiss Calvcrt has to acknowledge the receipt 
of Miss Grainger's note of the 8th inst. 
cc Miss Calvert i3 not aware of any claim :Miss 
Graingcr Can prcfcr to addrcss hcr by letter, 
still less, of any right to bring undcr her notice 
t.he name of the person she has dared to inquirc 
after. .\ny further correspondence from :Miss 
Graingcr will be sent back unopcned." 
The reading of this epistle made the old lady 
keep her bcd for three days, her sufferin"'s 
bein
 all the more aggravated, since they ir
- 
pOSCd secresy. .From that day forth she had 
ne\er heard Calvert's name; and thou"'h for 
h?urs long sh
 \\ould. think and ponde
 ovcr 
h!m, the melltIon of h\\)
 was so strictly inter- 
dicted, that the \"ery fa:ntest allusion to him 
was even avoided. 
And now, hke one risen from the "'rave hc 
\'ras come back again! Come back t
 re
c\\ 
lIea\ cn could telJ
 what sorrows of the pa
t, and 
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refrc
h t he memory of days that had al ways 
berD da!.-hed wil It troubles. 
It \\as already 
'Iida.r. \\ hcre and how could 
a mes
agc reach him? She dreaded him, it is 
true: Lut \\ hy she drcaded him she knc\\ Jl()t. It 
was a sort of \'"!I
ue terror, such as sO\1le persons 
feel at the souna of the sea, or the deep-\ oiced 
moaning of the wind through trees. It com-eyed 
a sense of peril through a sense of !.-adlless-Jlo 
more. Shc had g1"O\\'n to dislile him from the 
imprrtinent rebuke .Miss C.llvel t had adminis- 
tel.cd to her 011 his t\ccount. The mention of 
Calvert was coupled wit h a darkened room, 
leeches, and ice on the head, and, worse than 
all, a torturing dread that hcr mind n.i
ht \\ an- 
der, and the wholc secret hi!>toryof the C01"rc- 

pondence leak out in hcr ramblings. 
'V ere not these rf'..sons enough to make her 
tremblc at the return of the man \\ho h.l.d Clcca- 
sioncd so much misery? Yet, if shc could 
even find a pretext, could she bc 
urc that she 
c?uld sUlJlmon courage to say, U l'llnot see) ou" ? 
There are men to whom a cruelly cold reply is a 
repulse; but Cah ert was not one of thc
 , and 
I his she knew" cll. Be!>ide!!, were !>Ìle to dccline 
to recei\ e him, might it not drive him to come 
anrl ask to see the girls, who now, by o.lcceding 
to his request, need never hear or lnow of his 
vi
it ? 
After long and mature deliberation, she de- 
termined on her line of action. She would pre- 
tend to the girls that hcr letter \\ as from her 
la\\") er, who, accidcntally finding himself in her 
neighbourhood, be
gcd an interview as he passed 
through Orta on his \Vay to Milan, and for this 
purpose she could go over in the boat alone, and 
meet Calvert on his arrival. In this \\ ay shc 
could see him without the risk of her nicc:cs Þ 
J..nowledge, and avoid the unpleasantness of not 
asJ..ing him to remain v. hcn he had once passed 
her thre!>hold. 
.. I can at least show him," she thought, 
"that our old relations are not to be re,"i,ed, 
though I do not altogether bre
k off all 
acquaintanceship. No man has oa finer sense of 
tact, and he will understand the distinction I 
intend, and respect it." She also bethought her 
it smacked somewhat of a vengcance-though 
she lnew not precisely how or \\ hy-that she'd 
talc Sophia Cdh ert's note alon
 with her, and 
show him how hcr inquiry for liÏm \\as treated 
by bis family. She had a copy of her own, a 
most polite and respectful epi
tle it was, and in 
no \\ ay calculated to evoke the rebuke it met 
\\ ith. "He'll be perhaps able to explain the 
mystery," thought she, "and whate\'"er 'liss 
Cahert's misconception, he can eradicate it 
when he sees her!' 
U How fu..sy and imporfant aunt is this 
morning!" said Florence, as the old larly stt'ppcd 
into the boat. .. If the intervicw were to be 
\\ith the Lord Chancellor instead of a London 
solicitor, she could not, look more profoundly 
impressed with ils solemnity," 
"Shc'll be dreadful whcn she comes back," 
!'aid I"mily, laughing; .. so full of all the Jaw 
jargon that she couldn't understand, but will 
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II 
have al!ed me greatly. I have gone through a 
great deal in t hem. Come," addcd he, as he 

eated himself at her S"Ìde, and took hcr hand in 
his, "come, tell me" hat have you heard of me? 
Be frank, tell me everything." 
"N othing-absolutcly nothing'," said she. 
" Do you mean that no one mentioned me." 
""Te saw no one. Our life has been one of 
complete unbroken solitude." 
" 'Vell, but) our letters; people surely wrote 
about. me P" 
"No," said she, in some awkwardness, for 
she felt as though there was something offensive ' 
in this oblivion, and was eager to lay it to the 
charge of their isolation. " Remember what I 
have told you about our mode of life." 
"You read the newspapers, though! You 
might have come upon my name in them !" 
" '" e rcad none. '1'e ceased to take them. 
'Ve gave ourselves up to the little cares and 
occupations of our home, and we really grew to 
forget that thcre was a \Vorld outside us." 
Had she been a shrewd reader of expression, 
shc could not fail to have noticed the intense 
relief her words gave him, He looked like one 
who hears the blessed words Not Guilty! after 
hours of dread anxiety for his fate. "And am 
I to believe," asked he, in a voice tremulous 
with joy, "that from the hour I said farewell, to 
this day, that I have been to you as one dcad 
and buried and forgotten ?" 
" I don't think we forgot you; but we rigidly 
observed our pledge to you, and never spoke of 
you." 
"What is there on earth so precious as the 
trustfulness of true friendship?" burst he in, 
with a marked enthusiasm. " I have llad what 
the world calls great successes, and I swear to 
you I'd give them all, and all their rewards twice 
told, for this proof of affection; and the dear 
girls, and Florence-how is she ?" 
":Far better than when you saw her, Indeed, 
I should say perfectly restored to health. She 
walks long walks, and takes rides on a mountain 
pçmy, and looks like one who had never known 
illness. " 
":Not married yet p" s
id he, with a faint 
smile. 
" No; lIe is coming back next month, and they 
will probably be married before Christmas." 
" And as much in love as ever-he, I mean?" 
"Fully; and she too." 
"Pshaw! She never cared for him; she 
nevel' could care for him. She tried it-did her 
very utmost. I saw the struggle, and I saw its 
failure, and I told her so." 
"You told her so !" 
" 11'by not P It was well for the poor girl 
that one human being in all the world should 
understand and feel fòr her. And she is deter- 
mined to marry him ?" 
" Yes; he is coming back solely with that 
object." 
" How was it that nonc of llÌs letters spoke 
of me P Are you quite sure they did not p" 
"I am perfectly surc, for she always ga\"e I I I 
them to me to read." _ 


feel a right to repeat, because she has paid 
for iL" 
It mls thus they C'riticised her, Just as many 
aunts and uncles, and some p
ras and mammas, 
too, are occasionally crit icised by those younger 
mcmbers of the family who are pronc to be very 
caustic as to the mode certain burdens are borne, 
the VI ei!:dJt of which has ncver dis! res sed their 
own sh
ulders. And this, not from any deli- 
cicncy of affection, but simply through a habit 
which, in the levity of our day, has become 
popular, and taught us to think litt Ie of the ties 
of parcntage, and call a father a Governor. 
CIIAPIER x..'{. AGAIN AT ORTA. 
"THERE is a stranger arrived, Signora, who 
has been asking for you," said the landlord of 
the littlc inn at Orta, as Miss Grainger reached 
the door. "He has ordered a boat, but, feeling 
poorly, has lain down on a bed till it is ready, 
This is his servant," and he pointed, as he spoke, 
to a dark-visaged and very handsome man, who 
wore a turban of white and gold, and who made 
a deep f!esture of obeisance as she turned towards 
him. Ere she had timc to question him as to 
his knowledge of English, a bell rung sharply, 
and the man hurried away to return very 
spccdily, and, at the same im.tant, a door opened 
and Calvert came towards her, and, with an air 
of deep emotion, took her haud and pressed it 
to his lips. 
"This is too kind, far too kind and con- 
siderate of you," said he, as he led her forward 
to a room. 
"1Vhen I got your note," she began, in a 
voice a good deal shaken, for there was much in 
the aspect of the man bcfore her to move ller, 
"I really did not know what to do. If you desired 
to see me alone, it would be impossible to do 
this at the villa, aud so I bethought me that the 
best \, ay "as to come over here at once." 
" Do 
 ou find me much changed p. he asked, 
in a low, s:1d voice. 
"Yes, I think you are a good deal changed. 
You are browner, and you look larger, even taller, 
than JOU did, and perhaps the beard makes you 
seem older," 
This was all true, but not the whole truth, 
which, had she spo1..cn it, 
ould have said, that 
he was far handsomer than before. The featnres 
had gained an cxpression of dignity and elevation 
from habits of command, and there was a lofty 
pride in his look which became him wcll, the more 
as it was now tempered with a gentle courtesy 
of manner which showed itself in every word and 
every gesture towards her. A slight, scarcely per- 
ceptible baldness, :1t the ,-cry top of the forehead, 
served to give height to his head, and add to the 
thoughtful character of his look. His dress, too, 
was peculiar, and probably set off to advantage 
his striking features and handsome figure. He 
",ore a richly embroidered pelisse, fastened by a 
shawl at the waist, and on his head, rat her 
jauntily set, a scarlet fez stitched in gold, and or- 
namented with a star of diamonds and emeralds. 
" You are right," said he, ,,-iih a winning but 
'{"Cry melancholy smile. " These last two years 
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u 1r cll !" cried he, bolòly, a
 he s
ood up, and 
thrcw Ilis hC'ad hau
htily back, u the fdlow who 
led Calvert's Hor
e-that \Vas the name my 
irrcO'ulars "ere known bv-mi
ht have won dis- 
tinction enough to be qùotcd by a petty nen
al 
ci\ il sen ant. The Qucen "ill possibly make 
nmends for this 
cntlelllan'
 forgf't f ulne..s." 
u \ ou wcre in all this dreJ.ùful cJ.JlIpaign, 
then?" asl..ed shc, eagerly. 
"'l'hrou,.h the whole of it. Held an indepen- 
dent comll
allJ; got four time!' wounded; this 
"as the last." And he laid bare a fC<lrful cica- 
trice that almost surrounde'd his right arm abo\c 
the wrist. .. Urfused the :Dath." 
u H.f'fmled it ?" 
" .Why not. 'Vhat object i
 it to me to be 
Sir Harry? Be<;ides, a man who bold
 opiniol15 
such a
 mine, should accept no court favours. 
Colonrl Calvert is a sufficient title," 
" And you are a colonel already?" 
"1 ,\as a major-!:!'cneral a month a
-local 
rank, of course. Uut why am lIed to talk of 
these thing
 ? :May I see the girls? \\ ill they 
like to see me ?" 
u 
'or that I c
m answer. Eut are your mi- 
II nutes not counted? These despatches ?" 
u I ha\e thought of aU that. This s,,'ord-cut 
bas left a terrible · tic' behind it, amI travelling 
disposes to it, so that I have teleg-raphed for 
leave to send my despatches fonard hy Hassan, 
I my Persi1.n fcllo", and rest myself here for a 
I day or two. I know )OU'U not let me die un- 
"atched, uncared for. 1 have not forgotten all 
the tendcr care you once bestowed upon me." 
She knew not what to reply, Was she to tell 
Lim that the old green chamber, with its little 
stair into the garden, Was still at his service? 
"\" as she to say, .. Your old welcome awaits you 
there," or did she dread his presence amongst 
them, and evcn fcar what reception the girls 
'Would extend to him? 
.. Not," added he, h:tstily, .. that I am to in- 
flict you with a sick man's company again. I 
I only beg for leave to come out of a morning 
I when I feel well cnough. This inn here is very 
comfortable, and though I am 
lad to see Onofrio 
does not recognise me, he will soon learn my 
ways enough to suit me, :Meanwhile, may I go 
I back with you, or do 
'ou think you ought to 
I prcpare them for the visit of 60 formidable a 
personag-e p" 
.. Oh, I think you may come at once," said 
I she, laugbingly, but very far from feeling assured 
I at the same time. 
"All the better. 1 have some baubles here 
that I want to deposit in more suitable hands 
than mine. You know that we irregulars had 
more lootin{! than our commdes, and I believe 
tLat I "as more fortunate in tuis way than 
many others." As hc spol..e, Lit hastily opened 
and s.hut again several je"el-cascs, but giving 
her hme to glance-no more than glance-at 
thc glittcring' objects they contained. .. By the 
way," said he, ta1..ing from onc of them a costly 
brooch of pearls, "this is the sort of thing thev 
fastcn a slla wI \\ ith," and he gallantly plåced iOt 
in her shawl as he spoI..e. 
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" Oh, my dear Colonel C"h ert !" 
" Pray do not call me colonel. I am IT "1.rry 
Cah"ert for you, just as I used to bc. Bf";,ides, 
I wish for not hillg that ma) r('mind me of my 
late life and all its tenible excitements. J am 
a 
ohJicr tircd, \ery tired of "dr's alarms, and 
very eaf!'C'r for peace' in its best of nil significa- 
tions, ::;hall we go?" 
.. By all means. I was only thinling that 
you must reconcile yourself not to return to- 
night, and rough it how best you can at the 
'Ilia. " 
.. Lrt me once see my portmanteau in the 
cornel' of myoid grecn room, and my pipe where 
it used to hang' beside my watch over the 
chimney, and I'll not bclie,"e that I have passed 
the last t\\ 0 terrible, cars but in a dream. You 
could not fancy how I attach m
 self to that spot, 
but I'll give )ou a proof. I Lave given orders 
to my agent to buy the viII:!. les; you'll \\ alce 
some fine morning' and find me to be your land- 
lord." 
It was thus they talkc
 away, ramblin
 from 
onc theme to the other, tIll they had gone a con- 
siderable way across the lake, "hen once more 
Cahert recurred to the stran
e circum<;tance 
that his name should never h,lve come before 
them in any shape since his departure. 
" I ought to tell YOI1," said she, in some con- 
fusion, .. that 1 once did make an effort to obtain 
tidings of you. I wrote to your cousin, 
li
s 
Sophia." 
.. You "rote to her!" bun.t he in, sternly; 
"and "hat answer did you get ?" 
"There it is," said bhc, dra\\ ing forth the 
letter, and giving it to him. 
". No claim! no right!' murmured he, as he 
re-read t ue lines; .. · the name of the persoll she 
had dared to inquire after;' and you never sus- 
pected the secret of all this indignant anger :-" 
" How could I ? What was it ?" 
"One of the oldest and vulgarest of all pas- 
sions-jealousy! Sopby had heard that I was 
attached to your nicce. Some gooù-natured 
gossip went so far as to say we were privately 
marned. .Myoid uncle, who only about once in 
a quarter of a century cares what his family are 
domg, wrote me a very insulting- letter, rcmind- 
ing me of the year-Ion
 benefits he hR? be- 
stowed upon me, and, at the close, categorically 
demanded 'Are you married to her?' I wrote 
back four "ords, · I wish I was,' and there 
ended all our intercourse. Since I have won cer- 
tain distjnctiol1s, however, I havc heard that Le 
wants to make submission, aud bas even hinted 
to my lawyer a hope that the name of C.,hert is 
not to be severed from the old estate of H.oclsl
y 
)hnor; but there will be time enough to tell 
you about all these thin
. .What did your 
nieces say to th:tt note of Sophy's ?" 
"Kothing. They never saw it. Xcver knew 
I wrote to her." 
.. )lost discreetly done on your part. I cannet 
say how much I value the judgment you cx.er- I I 
cj:,ed on this occasion." 
The old lady sct much store by sudl prai..c, 1, 1 
aud grcw rathcr prolix about all the con- 
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siderations "hich led her to adopt the wise 
course she had taken. 
He was glad to have launched her upon a sea 
where she could beat, and tack, and wear at 
will, and leave him to go back to his own 
thoughts. 
" And so," said he, at last, "they are to be 
married before Christmas P" 
" Yes; that is the plan." 
" And then she will return with llim to India, 
I take it." 
She nodded. 
" Poor girl! And has she not one friend in all 
the world to tell her what a life is before her as 
the wife of a third-no, but tenth-rate official- 
in that dreary land of splendour and misery, 
"here nothing but immense wealth c
n serve 
to gloss over the dull uniformity of existence, 
and \\ here the income of a year is often de
'otcd 
to dispel the ennui of a single day? India, with 
poverty, is the direst of all penal settlements. 
In the bush, in the "ilds of New Zealand, in the 
far-away islands of the Pacific, you have the free 
air and healthful breezes of heaven. You can 
bathe wit hout having an alligator for your com- 
panion, and lie down on the grass "ithout a 
cobra on your carotid; but, in India, life stands 
always face to face with death, and death in 
some hideous form." . 
"How you terrify me!" cried she, in a voice 
of intense emotion. 
"I don't want to terrify, I want to warn. If 
it were ever my fate to have a marriageable 
daught.er, and some petty magistrate-some 
small district judge in Bengal-asked her for a 
wife, I'd say to my girl, 'Go and be a farm servant 
in New Caledonia. Milk cows, rear Iambs, wash, 
scrub, toil for your daily bread in some land 
where poverty is not deemed the "plague;" 
but don't encounter life in a society where to 
be poor is to be despicable-where narrow means 
are a stigma of disgrace,'" 
" Joseph says not hing- of all this. He writes 
like one well contented with his lot, and very 
hopeful for the future." 
"Hasn't your niece some ten or twelve thou- 
sand pounds P" 
" Fifteen." 
"'VeIl, he presses the investment on which he 
asks a loan, just as any other roguish speculator 
would, that's all." 
"Oh, don't say that, Mr. Calvert. Joseph is 
not a rogue." 
"Men are rogues according to their capa- 
city, The clever fellows do not need roguery, 
and achieve success just because they are 
stronger and better than their ncighbours; but 
I don't want to talk of Loyd; every considera- 
tion of the present case can be entertained \\ ith- 
out him." 
"How can that be, if he is to be her hus- 
bandF' I 


" Ah! If-if, :My dear old friend, when I 
an if comes into any question, the wisest" ay is 
not to debate it, for the simple reason that I I 

pplyin
 our 10qic to what is merely imaginary 
IS "ery lIke puttmg a superstruct.ure of masonry I, l l 
over a house of cards. Besides, if we must talk 
with a hypothesis, I'll put mine, 'Must 
he of 
necessity marry this man, if he insist on it ?' " 
"Of course; and the more, that she loves I ' , 
him." 
"Loves him! Have I not told you that you 
are mistaken there? He entrapped her at first 
into a half admission of cariug for him, and, II 
part
y from a sense of honour, and partly from I 
obstmacy, she adheres to it. But she does so 
just the way people cling to a reliO"ion, because I ' 
nobody has ever taken the troubí'e to convert 
them to another faith." 
"I wish you would not say these things tû 
me," cried she, with much emot.ion. "You' have 
a way of thl'Owing doubts upon everything and 
ever.vbody, that ah
ays makes me miserable, 
and I ask myself afterwards, Is there nothinO" to 
be believed? Is no one to be trusted?" :::> 
"Not a great many, I'm sorry to say," siO'hed 
he. "It's no bright testimony to the good
1ess 
of the world, that the longer a man lives the 
worse he thinks of it. I surelv saw the flutter 
of white muslin through the trées yonder. Oh 
dear, how mueh softer my heart is than I knew 
of! I feel a sort of choking in the throat as I 
draw near this dear old place. Yes, there she is 
-Florence herself. I remember her way of 
waving a handkerchief. I'll answer it as I 
used to do." And he stood up in the boat and 
waved his handkerchief over his head with a 
wide and circling motion. "Look! She sees it, 
and she's away to the house at speed. How 
she runs! She could not have mustered such 
speed as that when I last saw hpr." 
" She has gone to tell .Milly, I'm certain." 
He made no reply, but covered his face wit h 
his hands, and sat silent and motionless. Mean- 
while the 
oat glided up to the landing-place, 
and they dIsembarked. 
"I thought the girls would have been here 
to meet us," said Miss Grainger, witb a pique 
she could 110t repress; but Cah'ert \\ alked along 
at her side. and made no answer. 
" I think you know your way here," said she 
with a smile, as she motioned him towards the 
drawing-room. 
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BOOK THE FIRST: CHILDHOOD, 
CHArTER x:n.I. PEACE. 
LIL\' life in the :Marais was, for six months, 
p aecable, and uncventful, and happr. One day 
"as like another, but an the days" ere quiet and 
cheerful, and they passed swiftly br. Lily ro
e 
at eight, and took 
Iadame de Kergolay her 
coffee and milk in her bcd-chamber. Lily read to 
hcr, over her own brcakfast, the news from the 
onl)" journal which \\as permitted to penetrate 
into thc establishmcnt : the Legitimist Gazette de 
.France. Madame de Kergolay was no very 
\ iolent politician, but hcr convictions were firm, 
The iron had long since bccn forged into stecl. 
She spol..e of Napoleon as "the too celebrated 
:M" de Bonaparte." '" heneyer shc alluded to 
Robcspierre it was with a shuddcr, but without 
invectin. She called him "that miserable 
man." Louis the Si'Xteenth was, to her, alwa)s 
" thc martyr king." Maric Antoinette, 
Iadame 
was not very enthusiastic about - her career, 
she obscrved, was "equivocally tencbrous;" 
but she regarded the Duc de Berri as the 
victim of pcrfidy, and the Duehessc d' Angou- 
lêmc as a saint. The house of Orleans, then 
reguant in :Fr:mec, she named with sorrow, but 
without. as] C'rit)" as "the ingrates of the cadet 
branch." She secmcd (with one e-,;:ccption) to 
bear no malice towards any of thc deplorably 
I famous characters of the re\ olutionary cpoch. 
As Talleyrand did, shc alwa) s spol..e of the philo- 
sopher of 
'erney as ":Monsicur dc Y oltaire." 
She ga\"e Miraheau his titlc of count, and ad- 
mitted the eloqucncc of Camille Desmoulins and 
the IJatriotism of Madame Roland. But if c\ er 
thc name of Jean Jacques Rousseau "ere men- 
tioncd in her prescnce, her check flushed, and hcr 
voicc trcmbled with indignation. "The vulturc 
in dO\ e's feathers!" s11e was wont to cry. "The 
sentimcntalist who wreathcd his murderous 
poniard in fine phrases, The philanthropist 
who \\ ould not Lave children \\ hippcd, and )"ct 
sent his helplcss babes to the Foundling Hos- 
pital !" And for poor crazy Jean J aequcs there 
'\\ as no charity to bc cxpectcd irom thc Baronnc 
de Kerg-olay. 
_\bout tcn o'elock the lecture of thc Gazette 
de france \\ as concludcd, and Lily" as allowed 
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to enjoy what was to her a most delÏ!
htful privI- 
legc. She wcnt out to markct with Babette, the 
homely femme tIc charge. At first hcr relations 
with this woman '\\ ere of a slightly embarrassing 
nature. l1ahettc seemed to bc undcr a continual 
ncrvous apprehension lest Lily should think that 
she '\\ as jealous of hcr, but the girl's gentle and 
n1'la
suming natmc gradually gained confidence 
in the oousekceper's mind, and beforc a fortrnght 
was O\er shc told Lilv that she lovcd her ncxt 
to 
Iadame de Kcrg
lay. Thc convict's wifc 
was zcalously but unaffectcdly pious; aud she 
never wcnt to markct '\\ ithout going to church 
for a few minutes" 
" hen Lily returned from market it was nearly 
noon, and thc déjeûner à la fourchette, or mid- 
da
 brealfast, was served. Until t\\O orthrce in 
the afternoon 
hc worked at some of the man cl- 
lous tasks of cmbroidcry which were alwa)s in 
haud, or elsc shc read to Madame de Kergolay. 
1\ 0\ cIs" cre not entirely banishcd from thc good 
dame's intellectual course. Thc fcuillcton novel 
"as, it necd not be said, proscribed; the '\\ ild 
productions of thc romantic school \\ ere like\\ Í.:3e 
inadmissible; and the baronnc had probably ne\ cr 
heard of George Sand or of Paul de Kock. But 
the gcntcel fictions of )1. Ie Vicomte d' Arlin- 
court, and the dccorous numbers of 1\1. Ie 
Vicomte de Chateau briand, in }'rench, "ith 
'Valter Scott and )Iiss Porter in English, Wl.re 
considcred worthy of entry, and wcre listened to 
"ith complacency by Madamc, and absolutely 
devoured by Lily. 
After this, if thc day were fine, came a walk. 
In her }outh, perhaps, Madamc had hcard of the 
unholy kidnapping c-,;:peditions in the strcets of 
Paris, by mcans of which, during the reign of 
the .. wcll-belmed" and peculiarly abominable 
Louis the Fifteentll, the flesh and blood pre- 
serves of the Pare aux Cerfs '\\ ere rceruited. At 
an}" rate, 
Iadamc would nevcr permit her prott.;ee 
to go out alone. For sc\"cn ycars, confined b
 a 
painful and hopeless malady to hcr bed and her 
invalid chair, shc had never left her third flOOl' 
in the Marais; but shc recognised the nccC's"it)- 
for regular c-,;:crcisc in Lily's case. Sometimes 
Babctte '\\ as deputed to accompany her in at wo- 
honrs' "alk on thc qua}"s or in the Champs 
Eh St:cs. Somctimes Yicux Sablons was com- I I 
m
llded to escort her; but thcre "ere dra\\"- , 
bael..s to thc ad\"alltages accruing from the prü- 
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tection of tl1is faithful domeutic. Yicm7. Sablons 
was a slm c to the nigencies of st) Ie. Although 
"ith great diffiC1ùty he had been dis5uaded from 
I wearin,;, whenever be took his walks abroad, 
the sih er-fringed cocked-hat which had been 
I specially made for him u-hen the emigrants 
I returned in triumph with the allied troops 
in ISH, he insisted on carl')ing a portentous 
cane, with a gilt copper knob and two pendent 
acorns, and iu tapping this staff an thc ground 
from time to time as he walked, somewhat after 
I the lllanner or the beadle at St. Germain des 
I, Frés during an ecclesiastical procession. The 
consequence 'iRS, that the gamins, or little black- 
I guard bor s of Paris, who are assuredly not to be 
beaten for impudence and cruel acumen by the 
youths of an)- other capital in Europe, ,,-ere ac- 
customcd to laugh at Vieux Sablons, to call him 
" }Ial'quis de Carabas," "Mieromegas," "V olti- 
geur de Louis Quatorze," and the like, and to 
I ' follow him, hooting and jeering, and occasionally 
casting mud and stones at him after the unhappily 
I too frcquent fashion of democratic and ill-trained 
I juycnility. And these proceedings, naturally 
! I leading to "explications" between Vieux Sablons 
and the blackguard boys, in which the bamboo 
i I 
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Vieux 8ablo11s had unpleasant altercations "ith 
the sergents de ville, not devoid of reference 
to a visit to the nearest post or guard house. 
Vieux 8ablons experienced infinite pride and 
11leasure in escorting the "little m'amselle" :lS 
he called Lily-she was al,,"a) s to be little- 
but his st
-le stood in Lis wr.y, and the baroness 
wolid tarely suffer him to confront the pcrils of 
the little blackguards' satire. 
At all events, Lily contri\Ted to get a good 
bracing ,,-alk almost cvery fine day. At least 
h. ice a week }Iadame Prudcnce would look in 
, I to pay her respects to the baroness, and then it 
was she dlO would officiate as Lil)'s chaperone. 
Often, too, the Abbé Chatain would come, but 
cecle::oia:,:tical etiquctte forbade that ,.orthy man 
I to be seen in the street with a young lady. Once, 
when B3.bette and Lil
r wcre walking in the gar- 
den of thc Luxembourg, they came upon tbe 
abbé, '" ho "as sitting on a bench reading his 
breviary. He rose in haste as the)" approached, 
and, blu5hing scarlet, walked awa
-. He pet. 
ti:shly warned Babette, the ne
t time he came 
to the :Marais, against "compromising" him, 
Poor Abbé Chatain! He, too, was a slave to 
st) Ie. 
Once, abo, when Lily and :Madame Prudence 
had ,-entmed beyond the Triumphal Arch at the 
top of the Champs Elysées, and were wandering 
though the then ill-tcndcd thickets of the Bois 
de Boulogne, they came upon the entire Pension 
lIIarca:c,5ID undergoing the dolorous relaxation of 
tIie "promenade." The girls were all rigidly 
watched by governesses and sub-governesses, 
and bad marks were plenteously distributed for 
such offences as not keeping 
tep, or turning the 
hC3.d over the shOlùder to gaze at a quack's 1)lat- 
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form, or a Punch'" show; ,,-hilr, for a wonder, at 
the head of the procession marched the terrible 
Madcmoiselle-the }Iarcassin herself. 
She eyed her formcr pupil and victim narrowly, 
and .with an evil countenance, as, trembling 
in every limb, and feeling herself turn white and 
led by turns, Lily passed. The 
rarca
sin had 
got well rid of the unprofitable scholar; she 
had a hold upon her, in case her friends should 
ever come for>rard; and ) et shc experienced a 
kind of cold rage at the thought that the girl had 
slipped through her fingers. It was so easy to 
punish the pupil >rho had no friends, It was so 
facile to torment the child who dared not com- 
plain. The 
Iarcassin "as vexed that, in a mo- 
ment of weakness, she had pcrmitted the abbé 
to take away the little English girl. Indced, slle 
was angry with the abbé altogether. He did not 
come so frequent!) as he used to come. He spent 
most of his leisure time in the 
larais, He cared no 
more for tric-trac, He sounded the praises of tile 
Baronne de K.ergolay too often, and too warmly. 
As for Lily, he spoke of her goodness, her meek- 
ness, her docility, in a. manner which, according 
to Mademoiselle 
Iarcassin, '\tas perfectly sid,en- 
ing. "Ce bonhomme d'abbé radote-he maun- 
ders," quoth the strong-minded schoolmistres:... 
"I must seek out another director for the Pen- 
sion 
Iarcassin." 
Howeyer, she knew that she had lost her 
prey, and "as content to glower at the girl as 
she saw her, happy and prosperous, and with the 
glow of health upon her cheek. Thc governesses, 
taking the cue from the Marcassin, surveyed Lily 
and her companion with supercilious sneers, but 
their pri\ate comments failed to harmonise "ith 
the public recognition they had bestowed on the 
ex-pupil. 
"She has been adopted by a duchess," one 
whispered, 
" A duchess; bah! by a povert
--strieken old 
emigrant baroness out of the Vendée, rather. 
A pensioncr on the ancient civil list, probably. 
My father was out in the Bocage. He" as a 
Bleu. He knew all ces gcns-Ià, and had four 
Kergolays shot in one da
r." 
"It is no matter. La petite looks very well. 
She is not amiss, la petite." 
" She "as always an affectionate and obedient 
little thing, and it went to one's heart to have to 
punish her" hen she had committed no misdeeds, 
mere!)- because such were the orders of superior 
autboritv." 
"vVell, she is out of the lion's den.- Wi'll you 
walk straight, Tavernier l' Ainée, and refrain 
from using )"our fingers as castanets, or shall I 
report you, for the fifth time during the ðistillg 
promenade, to :Mademoiselle Espréménil, for ulti- 
mate rcplimand and correction by :i\Iadame f" 
The misdeeds of "}'lademoiselle Tavernier the 
elder, who was a very muscular young Christian 
indeed, and alwaJ s scandalising the proprietors 
of the IJcnsiollllat by ill-repressed acrobatic feats, 
drove Lily out of the minds of the go\ernesses, 
and half a minute after the scholastic cortége had 
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p d by, he was for"" n b. '1 \'4 . e 
L r- 
<- m, But tL 
Iare .11 rt..... ... ._11 n elY 
11. 
){alh...p Pn..J nre b
d t bl: ' 1 th.5 little 
.." UD!. v( I. 5J e bt1, it will ù r .nemùerf'd, 
2 I)lù ff ud witb t1u "1101 l...
 tr_..s;.. d, ddibe- 
] 1.. s..itt i.g 011 t:. Id, "it b certain 
spll .nn ("1 re ions of (1' l ..11.. co. _nt and d- 
f1 nL''' ..he dr .v L"I)' arm u..ùer bers, and 
,,\11. ,1 (In at a q ' 1Ïek I .1i'i'. 
L:Iy did not fail to tell 
radame de Kergohy, 
wh n tll y rc,.lehrd home, of her little adventur '. 
Tl... L_ nlwS deemed it hi r dut
 grntl
' to elude 
tl. I (il
t's hou eL":1 cr for her intt..mperance of 
hn 
 "(' to\\ anIs 
Iadem ; ,'lIe 
Iarc.... in, but 
ad led tl.c e
ll'_. )ion of a h ..e that ..he h d not 
h_anl it. 
"With a thou'.11ld re\erenecs te. ..fl' 
'our- 
Sf If, 
Iad...me la Baronne, and be
 i.lg pardon 
{(,( ha\iug Sl ol.
n in thc language of the peol' 
to which I belong, and against the canons of 
CI.r: tian eh...dy which have been taught me by 

L l' Abbe Ch"\l.liu, I most sincerely "ish that 
:MademoiseUe 
Iarcassin did hear wbat I said. 
T(,,) long she tonnented at her ea"e this dear 
j. "')e llt child j and the st'Jries which the abb" 
h.. told me of hcr cruelty and t
 ranny have 
rnrde me, time after time, hum over with the 
de<;ire c,f te"\ring her" ickcd old eyes out." 
.r Th..t would be \"ery "ïon
 indced, 
Iadame 
Prudence "-it ''':is the brron pr who bpoke. 
U ". e shouhl forg-ive all our cncmie
, e\ en as we 
hore to be forgiven." 
"I humbly ask pardon," replied :Madame 
PI udcnce, "ith a loW" curt Y j "and I will pray 
fúr )Indcmoi"elle Blucbe1.rd thb yery night; 
but I should lil.e to p
 i a little quartcr of an 
hour with her, ne\erthele
;:,." 
" And, I am sme," intelposed Lily, "ihat I 
for
ire "her. It was nothing, perhap
, but 
teu per. 
" It was nuthin;, perhaps, but choux.Heurs à 
In sauce," Madame Prudence said afterwards, 
in good.humoured banter (but not in the ba- 
ronc

 s pre' nec), to Lily. ":My poor little 
anccI heart, I tell 
ou that woman was made of 
marble. 11arble ! Lava of a volcano, rather. 
Some 
.ealS ago it may have been boiling and 
red-hot, and now it is turned into stone." 
The dinner-hour on the third floor in the 

ar..is "as invariably :si'\. o'clock. The bill of 
fare was always simple; but the style, on which 
, ieu.
 Sablons so prided himself, "as never lacl.- 
mg. Twice a "eek tbe baroness fasted. She 
I d.d not expect Lily to do thc ...ame, and cvcn 
c-Ldeavoured to dissuaùc her from following her 
c lmple; but the girl thought, in her simple 
hurt, that it would be selfish not to abstain from 
lU at, as her friends did upon meagre da)s j and 
be . J(., he thought the sorrel soup, the fish, the 
,c"'etables, and omelcttcs which Babette serycd 
up on non-fl ..h days, vcr) nice a..d 5J.cculent. 
Ou Sundays and feasts, they had g_ncrally some 
lit Ie extra de 
:e tey-a ell rIotte..ux 1)0L.

 II, or 
a turkey stuffed with chesnuts. 


Aftcr dinh^r r fue, on \-] it:l 
 evenin
-th t 
to 1
, when 'Ird1.me cc rc^ i\ "d " oj' Tu .t
: d 
Ld F].'hursd"\);o-a ftW \lry old gen
l "n aid a 
f w \ rry ùld lad- They all Sf' 'Im 1 to I 'lve 
l cn Òil- -vred.ed, to l)"\ve bcen kr ekcd to 
pi 'C s lih.e the porcelain dc" ert ;ocn ,and 
},mt t her again, The Vidame de Bar e 
was s<< \'"ent
. Hc carned his livin
 lluW as 
a te
ehlf of E ,lish, a language he had ac- 
quired durinA' tLe emigration. The Count de 
.Panari n had been a mousquetaire grise He 
"as glad enough now, to do hack-
ork for a 
book pllrr in the Huc S1. Jacque. )lon ieur 
de F ontcl.nges had been a Knight of Malta. Hew 
he managed to earn a crust of bread now, W .J 
not precillply known. It was a delicate subject, 
R.ld not much talked about. !lIadame l)rudencL, 
indced, once hintcd to Lily that the "I oor dear 
man," as she called him, had been compelled to 
accept a pt,
t in the orchestra of a the_tre, and 
pla
ed second fiddle at the Odéon for a bundled 
francs a month, 
The ladies were as antique and as dibpidated 
as the gentlemen. They ".ere rnarehione
 s, 
countess('
, or plain mesdames, but all of noble 
birth; one, ')Iadellloiselle de Caste..unac, was a 
sentimental old maid, "ho had been a beauty. 
They were aU mi erably poor, hiding their heads 
in cheap boarding-houses, or cheaper garrets, 
or pining on the miserable pensions on the 
civil list, alloeatcd by the government for 
tile support of the deca
 ed Bourbon aristocracy, 
and the sparse funds of which were sUPllemented 
every 
ear by a grand ball at the IIûtel de Yille. 
The sentimental old maid had but one aspiration. 
She bad an income amounting to the m''';niflcent 
sum of t\\"ent
.five pounds a 
ear. If 
he could 
only manage to raise it to forty (a thousand 
francs), thcy would receive her as a nun in one 
of the gloomiest and rigidest convent5 of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. It ,,-as not a bri,.ht, 
prospect, but poor Sister Anne gazed at it ,,: t- 
fully from the tower of her spinsterhood. To be 
allowed to have your hair cut off, and to we'lr 
black sergc and a veil j to be pelmitted to slet::p 
on the board.., and scarify yourself "ith a horse- 
hair vest, get up in the middle of the night to 
repeat the lamentations of Jeremiah, and sub
i'" 
chieHy all stale bread and black radishe
, and 
scourge 
'ourself twice a wcek ! Well, there are 
ambitions of \ arious linds. and :Mademoi
clle de 
Casteaullac'5 ambition cxtended no further tLan 
this, nut she was dcfieient in her budget just 
fifteen pounds per annUlll, and her long-coveted 
bliss "as unattainable. It is a practical age, 
indeed, when maceration costs mone
, and the 
treasurer of the vestal \ irgins e\.pects a novice 
to come prepared with a compact sum in the 
Three per Cents. 
These poor old people came and paid a feeble, 
flLlttering court to 
Iad.lme de Kerhoby. She 
L
d lent-that is to 5.1)" gi\en-most of tLm 
money j the name she bore " s hOl..ou.ed a..l 
famous, and tLey acc . d d her a sincere and 
a" ful homage. Of all the \"ielims of the dreadful II 
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rcvolution, none h3d suffered morc deeply than 
the Raronne de Kergolay. She was almost a 
mart,
 r. She had sat upon the steps of the 
scaffold. She had been in the tumbril. Her 
: I hair had f3.11cn beneath Sanson's shears. lIer 
husband, her father, her dearrst friends and 
kinsmen, had been drowned ill Robespierre's red 
sea. She said once, in sad playfulness, that she 
II felt almost as though she had been decapitated, 
and her head had been seWll on again. 
The entertainmcnts ill the :Marais were not 
costly. Vieux Sablons, in connexion with the 
yellow wax candles in the silver sconces, pro- 
.ided all that was requisite in the way of stylc. 
For the rest, there was a little wcak tea. 'rhe 
i I guests brought their OW11 snuff, and what more 
could they want? They paid their little compli- 
I ments, vented their meek complaints against the 
I ungrateful government of the cadet branch, 
I buzzcd about their small scandals, and sometimes 
i indulged in raillery, or drifted into dispute, Now 
I , and then a game at tric-trac or Boston was made 
up; and at ten o'clock all took their leave, and 
II t
d. establisbment on the tbird fioor \Tcnt to 
II 
I 
I 


CHAPTER XXXII. A SCAPEGRACE. 


SAID Vieux Sablons to Lily Floris, one morn- 
ing-it was in the sixth month of her residence 
in thc :Marais: 
"Little m'amselle, to-day there is C bom- 
: I bance.' " 
I " I don't quite understand rou, Vieux Sablons. 
Bombance! What is that?" 
! "True, I am an animal. :Mad"me would pull 
my ears for talking to JOU in so rude a manner. 
l\Iad3me alwa
's speaks classically, and expects 
her domestics to obscne good st) Ie in thcir 
language. I mean, that to-day there is a festival, 
a holiday, a gala." 
" And why, Vieux Sablolls? It is not a fête- 
day of your Church," 
"Little puritan m'amselle! What do you 
know about our feasts or our fasts either? 
Though, for the matter of th
t, JOU insist upon 
making meagre whenever :Madame does. But 
to-day is a secular holiday. The Scapegrace is 
coming." 
"The Scapegrace! Who may he be p" 
" Ah! you will find out soon enough, The 
seamp - the brigand - the ne'er-do-well-the 
good-for-nothing-. " 
i Lily ttulled hot and faint. Who was coming? 
I She recalled the horrible story of Babette's hus- 
o I band. 1Vas the convict expected? 
"There !" exclaimed Yicux Sablolls, good 
II hUlllourcdly, as hc observed the girl's agitation; 
II "I am a brute, a buffalo, a rhinoceros, to terrify 
i I )-OU so, little m'amsel1e. One would think I 
was announcing the advent of Le petit homme 
' i I Rouge-the little Red .Man who was wont to 
appear to Bonaparte. It is only 
I. Edgar 
Gre
faunt, :Madame's graceless grand-nephew, 
1 \ who is coming." 


" A-a-h!" murmured Lily; and it was a long- 
drawn "a-
-h." 
"Don't be frightened. He will treat you as 
a child. Monsieur can only spare time for the 
grand dames of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Monsieur even disdains to break. the hearts of 
the grisettes in OlC Latin Quarter. Oh, Mon- 
sieur is very tenacious of his nobilitr." 
" He is noble, then ?" 
"Is he not :Madame's grand-nephew? Does 
she not come of an ancient and illustrious stock? 
But he has none of the Kergolay blood in him. 
He has nothing to do with the old manor of 
Vieux Sablons; and, between you and me, little 
m'amselle, I don't think much of his nobility, 
for _" 
"1Vbat, Vieux Sablons ?" 
The old man had come, suddenly, to a stop. 
He resumed, now, in some confusion: "",ohat 
an imbecile I am! .My tongue is always running 
away with me. I was going to say that I mis- 
trusted his nobility because he is an Englishman. 
I cannot endure t.hem, those sons of Albion. 
Why has he not a 'De' before his Dame? Mon- 
sieu
 Edgar Greyfaunt! That sounels neither 
more nor less than the name of a bourgeois. 
But I forgot, beast that I am, that :l\Iadame her- 
self ,>as of Britannic origin, and that everything 
belonging to her, even in the remotest degree, 
must be noble." 
"And I, too, am English, Vieux Sablons," 
remarked Lily, sadly. 
"But JOU are not noble," returned the old 
man, simply. 
"I don't know. I am Quite Alone." 
"It is not your fault, little m'amsel1e. An 
enfant trouvé mav be the descendant of Hcnri 
Quatre, But ,.e. were speaking of M. Edgar. 
The prodigal grand-nephew has condescended 
to announce his intention of paling us a visit. 
It is six months since :Monsieur deigned to set 
his foot beneath our humble roof." 
"'Vh
r does he stay away so long?" 
"1Yhy indeed. He professes to be very fond 
of his aunt. He can come often enough when 
he wants a billet of five hundred francs. Bnt 
Monsieur has been away sketching, forsooth, 
and visiting the grand seigneurs and the grand 
dames at thcir châteaux, He dcspises the poor 
broken-down aristocracy of the Restoration. 
Not hing will suit him but the mushroom barons 
of PhiJjpI)e, the newly-fledged peers of France, 
the marshals who, the day before yesterda
r, were 
drummer-boys. He visits the corps dil)lomatique. 
He is hand-ill-gloye with the Bourse. He is a. 
favourite "ith bankers' wives. Oh, :Monsieur is a. 
man of fashion, the pet of Frascati's and the Café 
Anglais. Et tout ça n'est qu'ull peintre. lIe 
is only a l)aintcr with a half-furnished atelier in 
the Rue N"eu.e des Augustins, and if it were not 
for the goodness of :Madame, his grand-aunt, he 
,,-ould starve." 
"Yicux Sablons," interposed Lily, gravely, 
"you are talking- scandal. If Madame heard 

-ou, she would be very angry." 
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.. W ell, 
ou arc right, littlc lll'....."cl:c. I c rd. But had hc come at twcnty minutc. pa t 
Imye no right to malc obscnations; I, "ho am midlu
ht he would ha\c bcw welcome. It w...
 
merely a 1100r ,alct de picd promot...d to the not thc sh6htc
t misfortune of Maùame la lia- 
chamber bince our estnhlishmcllt has bccn re- ronne de Kergolay that she literally idolised her 
duccd. Old Rococo, :!Ilonbicur the prodigal graeelebs grand-ncphew. 
calls mc. les, I am old, and broken, and rococo. lie "as rccei\ed iu all ceremonious form, and 
I lnow llothin
, sa\e to preserve the traditions of \\ith t\\O lighted candlcs, by \ lCUX Sablons, 
the grand btyle wc mcd to leep at Vieu'{ ::;ablons, triply powdcrcd for the occasion. 
and to love, and scr\ e Madame; and, if 1 sun ive .. How arc )OU, lilY ancicnt?" Lily heard him 
her, my only" ish is to be buried in the same cry out iu a loud ringing voice, in thc vestibule. 
cemetery, and the same 
ra'e, at right angles, at "The Sd.me inimitable make-up. Vieux hd.bits 
her fect. The old nobility used to grant 
ueh vieux galons! What a prodigious old mannequin 
pri\ ilcges to their f3ithful servitors." it is. At the Italiens, mon eher, thou wouldst 
Lily "ac; ,cry sorry to see the old man moved: be invaluable as laequey to Doctor Dulca- 
for ho big tears were coursing down his pareh- mara." 
ment check. M, Edgar Greyfaunt was, evidently, lIe was spealing in French, confidently and 
no fa\ourite of his. But his devotion to the fluently, but with a broad Saxon accent. He 
lightest behests of his mistress got the better of t.hee'd and thou'd Vieux Sablons, not affably, but 
his own personal feeling's, and he resigned lJÌm- superciliously, 3nd whenever he called him" tu," 
self to the task of lilling the fatted calf in or" toi," the old domestic, who was only aceus- 
anticipation of the arrival of the prodigal grand- tomed to endure that familiarity from the lips of 
nephew. his mistress, bowed humbly, but visibly shud- 
it was a very busy day. The invalid was dered. 
al!itated, as she always was when Edgar was .Monsieur Edgar Gre)faunt was ushered into 
expected. She was tetchy, almost cross, and the presence of his grand-aunt. He sank on one 
Lily had to follow out the recipe of smiling upon knee with a becoming grace enough, and pressed 
her, and kissing her a great man). times before her hand to his lips. It was the homage of 
sunset. The marketing done that morning, was aristocrat to aristocrat. But when he rose, he 
11rodi
ious. Babette missed her out-door orisons, tossed his head aloft and threw an insolent look 
'l'he famous turkey stuffed with ehesnuts was around, a
 if to compensate for the act of llU- 
prepared as a pièce de résistanee. The dessert mility he had just perfOTIlled. 
\\ as on a sumptuous scale. Madame Prudence, The compensation was almost gratuitous. 
Ly special permission of the Abbé Chatain, came There was no one in the room at whom to toss 
to help; and, with the assistance of sundry little his head or look insolent, but a poor little English 
copper stewpans, and a red brick stove fed with girl. 
charcoal, concocted entrées of so o\"erpowering .When his grand-aunt had folded him to her 
and titillating an odour, that the subtlety of the breast at least twenty times; when she had kissed 
aroma IJenetrated even to the boudoir of 11a- his forehead, his checks, his e)es, his lips, over 
dame de Kergolay, wbo, smilingly, speelÙated and over again; when she had smoothed his hair, 
as to whether it was the compote of pigeons, and prcssed his hands between her own white 
or the salmi of partridges-of both of which palms; when she had hidden him to stand away 
Edgar was \ cry fond-that Madame Prudence from her a little, that she might better regard him; 
was cooking. when she had recalled him to fondle and caress 
As for Yieu'{ Sahlons, he rubbed and polished him; when she had called him her darling Edgar, 
the plate until it seemed in danger of disappear- her hope, her pride, her sole comfort and stay ill 
ing utterly under the influence of excessive at- old age-sbe bethought herself that they, too, 
trition. Lily \\ as told that she was not to do were not Quite Aloae, and that there stood one 
an) thing, and was e\ en scolded by :Madame de present who was. She held out her kind hand 
Kergolay for offering to arrange the dessert; but to Lily, and pulling the trembling, blushin
 girl 
f:ohe stole away in the course of the afternoon to forward, proceeded to present her to M. Edgar. 
deck the dining-room table "ith fIo\\ ers, and "This is l\1i

 Lily FIOlis," she said, in Engli
h, 
display the napkins in s)mmetrical shapes, and cc a little English ftiend of mine. She is ,cry 
fit little frills of cut paper to the candles. good, and quiet, and ubefuI, and Ilo\-e her \ery 
Vieux Sablons wLi
pered to hcr about five dearly. You must be very J....ind to her, Edgar, 
Q'clock that thcre \\ould be champagne at dinlJer, and not at all sarcastic, for she is \ cry )oung and 
and also Chal1lbertin. timid." 
cc It is the grand vin, the famous ,intage of Edgar made Lily a bow which was aecom- 
1527," be added. "Madame bas only five bottles panied by a nod, and supplemented by a sneer. 
of it left. Only imagine! 1rhat extr
na
ance! It seemed to bay, "You are infinitel
. beneath 
}
u.t she wOlÙd dissolve diamonds in his Cham- me, my )oung friend, but since my aunt desires I 
bertin, if it \\cre pos
ible, and she haù them." it, I "ill eonùeseend to be ei\il to )ou." The 
M. Edgar Grc
 faunt came to dinner, but he girl 
hrun},., hut, alas! nol angrily, from his bold 
came late. It was 1\\ ent y minutes past six g.lZe. In the remotest comer of hcr hC
\l t the 
before he eondcscended to a
eelld the staircase I trembling little fingers of her soul \Tere aIre
dy 
and pull the hor
e-boof attached to the silken I begillllÍllg to 
et up an idol. _\.5 )et, what had 
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e possessed to bow down to and worship? And 
how many of us are there who prostrate them- 
>>elves every day to stocks and ;:,tones, and think 
, I them gods? 
Edgar Gl'cyfaunt was eminently handsome. 
They were all there: the trappings, and gew
aws, 
and flounces, and furbelows of man's comeliness 
that dri\ e silly \rom en out of their wits. He 
was tall and shapely, and his nose '\ì as aquiline, 
and his teeth "-ere,, hite. His hands and feet 
were small, and his auburn hair curled in rich 
luxuriance over his broad white forehead. N a- 
ture had provided him with every luxury. All 
the accessories and addenda of beauty he pos- 
sessed. Kone of the trifling adjuncts, the 
absence of which the cunning eye of a woman 
quickly detects, were absent. The slight mous- 
tache he wore became him infinitely. There was 
a touch of softness in his smile' to relieve its 
I impudence. Thcre 'Were silken eyelaihes to veil 
bis bold glance. There was a dash of music in 
his loud clear voice. There was strength as 
well as elegance in his limbs. 1Vomen like a 
Narcissus grafted 011 the Colossus of Rhodes. 
The middlingly handsome man has no chance 
with them. To succeed, you must be either a 
model of manly and athletic beauty, or else as 
ugly as Jack Wilkes or Gabriel de 2\Iirabeau, 
and with the serpent or the devil's tong-ue. And 
sometimes squintillg .Wilkes and pock-pitted 
:Mirabeau are more successful than Adonis the 
Life Guardsman and Antinous the muscular 
heathen. 
They went in to dinner, and the prodigal grand- 
nephew \,"as feasted. Lily kept her c
 es consis- 
tently on her plate from the pot:tge to the dessert, 

 et for all that she \,"as perfectly well aware that 
his highness the grand-nephew's gaze was seldom 
a,,'ay from her face. :Madame de Kergolay as- 
cribed her blushillgs and tremblings, her drop- 
pings of knives and forks and napkins, to timidity. 
To what other cause, indeed, could they be as- 
cribed P 
It is needless to give an accurate report of 
the table-talk. Madame de Kergolay uttered 
little beyond interjections of admiration and 
affection, Lily sai(lnothing at all. As for Edgar 
Gre
-faunt he simply bragged , . and a handsome 
: 11 braggadocio has little to fear when his only two 
possible interlocutors are a fond doting old 
'\íoman and a shrinking girl. He bragged about 
ever
-thin6 in general, and himself in particular. 
About the praise 1\1. Delaroche, whose pupil he 
'\ías, had bestowe(l upon his stud
r in oil from 
:Michael Angelo, and the chance he had of carry- 
I I rug off the Grand Prize of Rome at thc ap- 
I I proaching' competition at the School of Fine 
: I Arts. About his jokes in the studio, and his 
fencing matches with his fellow-students, whom 
he al\\a
-s \i1nquished. About a )"OUllg painter 
scarcely so old as he, who had just got the cross 
of the Legion of Honor. "'.Everybody admits 
that I am superior to him in form, in composi- 
tion, and in colour," quoth Edgar, modestly; 
" but then, you see, I am such a fainéant, such a 
II 


I! 
lazy fellow. Nevcr mind, I shall crtch up 
oung 
Rapinard in a 
'ear or two." I 

ladamc de Kergolay fondly believed that he 
would, and, in her secret soul, maryellcd "h'\t- I 
e,er those tasteless idiots, the Jury of the Ex- 
po.
ition of Paintings, cOlùd ha\e been ahout, to 
recommend Rapinard for the cro;:,s, It is true I 
that Prince Gre
'faunt lwd never exhibited any- 
thing. He told his great-aunt," ith his ea 
laugh, that Rapinard was the son of an emplo
é I 
ill the Pompes Funèbres-an undertaker's man; 
that his mother kept a bureau dc nourrice J- a 
servants' registry office; that he had a head like I 
Quasimodo ill Notre-Dame de Paris, and OIle leg 
f>horter than the other. Madame de Kergolay 
was only :wquainted "ith one Quasimodo-the 
dilly calendared saint of that Dame; but, good, 
charitable, Christian woman as she was, she 
could scarcely help despising the bourgeois 
Ral)inard, the son of the croquemort. She did 
not know that RalJÌnard rose at six every morn- 
ing, to draw from the round till nine; that he 
painted all day; that he sat up half the night 
poring over his Albinus, and dra,,-ing the bones 
of the sleleton, and the upper and lower la
 ers 
of muscles back\\ ards. And, had she known 
that Rapinard li
ed chiefly on red eggs and 
sous' -worths of Brie cheese; that he kept his 
father the under-undertaker, who was blind, and 
his mother the registry-shop keeper, who was 
pm'al) tic; and that he was accustomed to say, 
" N cver mind; we shall be better off when I am 
a member of the Institute and an officer of the 
Legion" (and Rapinard, I rejoice to say, is both, 
at this present '\íriting); had 
Iadal1le la Ba- 
ronne been reminded of these trifling things, 
her opinion concerning Rapinard wmùd hm'e 
changed, I warrant, to a surprising degree. 
But there was no end to the Sultan Grer- 
faunt's bragging. He condescended to bcstow a 
long evcning on his aged relative, and, when he 
was tired of bragging about art, he gave fashion 
a turn. 1Vith vain-glorious loquacity, he dwelt 
upon the grand houses to which he had been 
invited during his sketching tour; "for, al- 
though," he remarked, apologetically, "I mean 
to be a historical painter, one mustn't lose sight 
of the value of landscapes in backgrounds." 
His talk was of dukes and counts, of presidents 
of the chamber, and keepers of the seals. When 
his grand-aunt asked after the bearer of some 
memorable name, some waif and stray of the 
great revolutionary shipwreck, he laughed. 
" Ask me after the Doge of Yenice. All these 
people are as rococo as Vieux Sablons yondcr, 
and are sensibly hidden away in the Marais like 
rats in a hole. K ow and then, I cross the river 
to the Rue de Lille or de Bourgogne, and look 
up the respectable antiquities left high and dry 
by the receding tide. Do 
'ou know, my aunt, 
there are still people who belie\"e in the most 
Christian King Charles the Tenth, and speak 
of that little boy over 
'onder as Henry thc 
:Fifth ?" 
" And you, my nephew," the old lady, in mild 
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II t __' )1), inter] 'd:" 
 J I \l l' 
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 e touched the haud Ul 
C. <I, ami tb.1t my onI) linp -' llcL 
"1h p l. \\..J a Ló in 1'huL-bi rv of hvc 
1 .':rd V

.3 a"o - h: tOlY (f Ü l>clu
 ' 
f( d }.. r, (' Cy, "I m..,h ju a
 \\ II 
n,..n' the c...im f}f th<. Lane_ 
rc Greyfaun1 J 
tf) h_J a d

 n d :11.,111t pc era,.. . [dare 
ay "e 
L CUe' to tben," be 1 11, WIth a proud 
I k. 
Th...! he "",,ut ou to say th 0 mL L hrc 
,. :th thl. ll1.Jderns, and tale the"\'f rid aJ it came. 
,- A b..nlC1'5 daughter. with a dowry of t" 0 
n.:Jion ,and a pedigree out of thL Rue de 
lau- 
'"eo r. &.JI
s; or l\Iademc.:w..::e the M..r' J '_'::. 
Ie' . t, "ith nothing but her \Írtue (ami th
t of 
tlr n 1U0::.t acidulated ehawcter), and a gen..a)0- 
g:nrJ 

 e as "ide-spreading as a ban;:. an. :Ko, 
1] , 
i" 111e Miss B..u;"er and her fat moneJ- 
L" _ ." 
Wolrmed bytbe Chmbertin, he beran to :,pcak 
oftheJo('ke
" Club, to" hieh he intended to obtain 
a ''TIithnce S0111e day; of steeple-cha.3es aud 
1 1 liard-matches ; of the enfés and tbe Bois de 
l
\Julogne; of the duels he haù fought, Rnd the 
bras he had made (anù "on, of course); of the 
ctre ses- 
But, ,,"hen he came to the dr1.Illatic ch-þter of 
hi ad, entures, 
ladame de Iurgoln discreetly 
'''}JisI ered k> Lily, and she and ViLlix Sablons 
wheeled the llwalid's chair, not, as ",as cus- 
tomary, into the boudoir bed-chamber, but into 
the salon-the "hieb, in honour of the grand- 
nephew's visit, "as lighted up "ith no Ie s tlJan 
SL'\: ,,"ax candles. This" as not one of)1 'ldame's 
r. cel-tion uights. She only cxpccted the ..1.bb
 
Cl...t.tin, and found him" aiting for hcr. 


TO
1 )IOODY .AXD CO. 


-WUA.T :Englishman possessing any share of 
I the national yanity, or any propcr self-re pect, 
I ,,"ould declare his ignorance respectin
 tilC 
I m'lnners and customs of the IllUltin
-field, and 
the inncr life of that 
randest úf British field 
I sports, fox-hunting? "e all knm. Tum Moodv, 
I the whipper-in, weU, of cour. e ! We 1.no;v 
about bm
ht Chanticleer proclaiming the morn, 
and oM Towler joining the cr
, and the southerly 
I wind and the cluudy sly, ana the 
I ' , Hey, ho, Chi\)"! 
Hark forwarù! harh forward! tanti-v)", 
II 'With "{"ery quick enuncidtion and very high uppf'r 
I. note, and au the rf.,.)t of it. .We know Fort's 
I hunting sketches, and tho

 admirable" l-odcuts 
I of '11'. John Leech's, where the U swells" are 
-)"3 flying their fences, and the "snobs" are 
, I wa) s coming to 
rief, \\ here the prett.v girls, 
whom no one cls.e ha:. c\ er so cbarmin
ly por- 
trayed, are ruslllng at buIfinche
 ,","hile those 

'orious boys, "horn no one ebe has evcr at- 
t. . ,ptcd, arc running their 8het! LUa", & t r per. 
1'l.ere i::. a popul.lr !ot
le of literature nl\\, the 
hero of \\ hich i::. .ù wa
 s an atL:.. tic, Lorsty 1l,.1lI, 
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and, now ith
j ..ndin"" hi", "e - :;}I 
,IJ ..1 , i 
to be u') with tile fil. t fii,,+t tb
 1 uu lhe run, 
"'el'crdIl) \\i...!in
 the lK&n Wld t l GLel" 
l'ddol,d; Ste..pk-ch.l..
 ..t c...
 L...d tI.. III 
tilL , Pr rtt'roachiuO' the y01....
 Iud., "ho 11 &.3 
jilted him f.Jr a ricDe l' suitor, DJ talk.,
 a 
terrific and horribly dangerou leap in ...., 1') 
teeth of the pony she has drÍ\ en i.l a k. 
wicker c.1rria
e to the., m et. Tu.mls in _Ol.le 
lUea ure to the con veuicnct; of rnihwy , tHere 
: re probably but few of us with a portiu1 turn 
who LaH; not bcen out with the Q Jeen'::. 
 
hounds, the Surrey fox-houlld
, or "ho 1.lh\ 
 no , 
while staying at .uri
hton, elJju
ed a d..\ '",. ; ')rl- 
under thf' 
t;ilcrals}llp of that r-lorious ':pf'cin, 'n 
(.f the EngJish yeoman \\ ho JlUnts the BrooI..- 
'Ide lmrrif'fs. But noh ithstanding all the"" 
( xpericn
e<., I ha\ e.l.n idea that, cry fe\\ pc "ons, 
e \ en thowe who tale grlat interc.. t in <;\...h 
lIl
tters, Lave any notion of the tnc.. ..1O\..:1 ex- 
pense and bouble con:.equent on the n,an
O' - 
IUcnt of a pack of bounds, and it i... f l' tlu. 
benefit of those who arc thus ignorant, and "ho 
may be glad of ha\ iug the "llole information in 
a handy 
hapc, and in a small compas
, "i hout 
the trouble of refercnee to encyclClpæJia:. or 
hcavy statistical wor
s, that the."c ob",crv
t:ons, 
derived fil
t-h'lnd from two of the first ll1d",tel", 
of hounds in England, and carefully comT'olred 
"ith f>tandard authorities, are \\ ritten. 
And firft, of the hounds. The number of coup'" 
in a pacI.. of fox-hounds depends on Ì1r \\ L..\DY 
daJs in a "eck the pacI.. is hunted. If twicp a 
"eel.. (or with an occasional extra da
, call
d a 
" b) e-day"), twenty-fi\ e cO,uple ,\"ill be _uffic.
nr; 
for three days a week, tlurty-nve couple; a d 
for four day!> a ,..eel, fort
-five couple ,ull be 
required. The prices of hounds.. ary aceunlin.., 
to demand and supply. Draft-hound:;, i.e. such 
as ha, e been selected for steadine",s and 
eenting 
powers, 
enerally average thrce guiueas a couple, 
but the safest plan for an intending rna",tcr of 
hounds is to con
ult the adnrtiding columns of 
sportiu
 joumals, and sre '" hetl'er arv wcll 
I..no\Vn and established pacl..s art fur ßdlf', J\ 1 
the prescnt time of "riting there is but on
 
p...ck in the mar1.et, and for them is ask.:d tllir- 
tc '1\ guineas a eouplr' Threc or four hundrL ' 
guine...s is a common pricc, and on
 is not lil ly 
to get anything very spe,cial for the money, but 
a good pack bas now ana then gone cheap, and 
been picled up for five hunJreù pounds. 
o 
man with allY SpOl ling DOllS \YouId refu:.e to 
gi\"e a thousand guincas for a p ICI.. of bounds 
"itb a thoroughly e!>tablished r putation. Much 
largf'r pri('n
 are on record. rr,,"1l )11'. Blain 
\\e learn that in lS2G 
Ir. Wardr, a wcll-I..no\\n 
portsman, sold his pack for t\\ 0 thuu"\lld 
g-u:ne,''3, "hile in. more recent times )lr. F vl- 
jambe's hound:., sold by auction, in 10 at 
'l'atten..ill's, realised three thou
lId six hundre
 
pounds, one lot of five couple fetc:.in
 thl"l
 
hundred aud eighty guiueas, and another o
 four 
couple and a half four hundred and e chty 
guinus" Here is your prelin1Ínary eXI'c!: ... 
Havin
 provided your pack, you. whl, of 
cour
c, have prcpared your lennel tor tLcm, 
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him, 'Go back, Vulcan, you havc no business 
here,' he immediately retreated, and \IIixed with 
the hungry crowd." Hounds should be fed 
once a day, with delicate exceptions; that is to 
say, a hound with a delicate constitution will 
require a fcw minutes longer at the troul"h, and 
may requil'e to bc fed twice in the cour:stf of the 
day. Before quitting this branch of the sub- 
ject, let us give two important cautions. Build 
yoU\" kennel in a dry spot, thoroughly well 
drained, and so avoid rheumatism, kennel lame- 
ncss, and nine-tenths of the ills to which dorrßesh 
is heir; and feed your hounds late at night, and 
so ensure a comfortable rest for them, their 
keepers, and you and your guests, if the kennel 
be at all near'the house. 
And now of the staff and the stud. Fore- 
most and most important among the former is 
the huntsman, who should be in the prime of 
life, combining vigour and experience. Too 
young a man is apt to be fussy, self-opinionated, 
and wanting in judgment; too old a man to be 
slow and incapable of sufficient bodily exer- 
tion. Your huntsman should think of hunting 
and nothing else; should be submissive to no 
cap-ribbon, no slave to drink, which 'would be 
fatal, no gadabout, taproom loitercr, p01house 
frequenter. During the season his rxercise will 
prevent anything he takes doing him any harm; 
during the off-season he ,,,ill find plenty to do in 
drilling his pack, and acquainting himself with 
their various peculiarities, He must ride well 
always, sometimes desperately, and he must be 
firm yet courteous with those terrific strangers 
who crop up occasionally at all meets, and who 
will over-ride the hounùs. Your cockney sports- 
man, and your oyer-e:xeitalJlc enthusia
t, who, 
the one from ignorance, the other from irre- 
pressible impulse, ridc close upon hounds, are 
the good huntsman's direst foes. Hounds may 
be driven miles before the scent by the pursuance 
of such a practice, and it is not to be wOllllered 
at if the huntsman sometimes loses his temper. 
He is a servant, howcver, and must moderate 
his language, but he may safely leavc the un- 
happy transgressor to the remarks of his master, 
which are generally very full flavoured. Some- 
times the victim declines to bear such language. 
The breeding, re:lril1g, and training of the 
young hounds is entirel.y to be done by the , I 
It is vcrv lucky that Abra was a lady and not a huntsman, and in the ficld he is master of the I 
hound. . A hound thrusting in or comÏIJg out of situation, and directs every step in progress by 
llÍs turn, not whcn his name is called, is sent his voice or his horn, in the blowing of which hc 
back with a flea in his car. This i
 to make must be really scientific. There "ill be one or 
them know their own names, and is the only two whippers-in, according to the size or status 
way of teaching them. The late Mr. Apperley of the pack. If there be two, the first is but 
(the celebrated "Nimrod") gives a remarkable little inferior to the huntsman, and should be 
instance of the discipline at feeding-time, which qualified to take his place in his absence. One 
occurred at Sir Bellingham Graham's, "V ulean, of the whips should always remain with the 
the crowning ornament of the pack, was stand- pack, to prevent the younger dogs from running 
iug near the door waiting for his name to be riot, and giving tongue hecdlessly. The pad- 
called. I happened to mention it, though in groom is also an essential adjunct to a hunting 
rather an under tone; then in he came and establishment, for it is his uuty to follow to 
licke(l Sir Bellingham's haud; but though his cover with the seconù horse, and he requircs 
head was close to the trough, and the grateful either a thorough knowledge of thc country, or 
viands smokinO' under his nose, he never at- an innate appreciation of topography, to enable 
tempted to eat'; but 011 his master saying to I him to kcep the hounds within \'iew, to be able 
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which will not be a small itcm in your outlay. 
As you can expend fifteen shillings or five 
hundred pounds on a llressing-ease accord- 
ing to the style of article you require, so will 
the cost of the erection of your kcullel depend 
entirely on your taste and the contents of your 
purse. 'The Duke of Richmond's kennel cost 
ten thousand pounds, the Du1..c of Bedford's is 
four hundred and fifty feet in length. You will 
probably be satisfied with somcthing less magni- 
ficent than eithcr of these, bllt 1hrre are, never- 
theless, certain necessaries which it is incumbent 
on a kennel-builder to provide. AmOJJg these 
are a boiling-house for the meat, lodging-rooms 
for the hounds, a grass or gravel court into 
which to turn the dogs while the lodging-rooms 
are being aired, a plcntiful supply of good water, 
and a lodging-room for cither your huntsman, 
i !, ' 1 whipper-in, or kennel at.tendant, who must be 
so close to t he hounds that, should any quarrel- 
! ll ling take place, they can hear }JÏs voice, or the 
crack of his whip, or the sound of a bell, which 
he could pull, and 'whieh should hang o\"Cr 
where the dogs sleep, Hounds are very savage 
! in kennel, and after a fight in which a dog has 
: i 
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. of a whipper-in bcing torn to pieces on going 
II into the kennel at night, in his shirt, in which 
: I dress the hounds did not recognise him, and 
! I without first eailing to them. The best food 
I I for hounds is oatmeal and horse-flesh, boiled, 
ycgetables, after hunting, boiled with the meat, 
greaves, mashed potatoes, and skim-milk. Bis- 
I cuits and greaves, also boiled, form excelleut 
food in the summer 01' off-season. All food 
,I should be given cold, and it should be boiled 
into pudding one day and given the next day. 
'The cost of feeding hounds depends on the price 
of oatmeal, but about twelve pounds per annum 
II per couple may be looked upon as an average, 
perhaps a low-average sum. Hounds are called 
by name, and, as it is termed, "dra"\ì n," to be 
fèd in three, four, or five couples at a time, 
Thc door is wide open, and the meat-trough is 
in ,-iew of thc hungry pack, but, until called out, 
not one attempts to stir. Says :Mr. Drydcn : 


ALra was ready ere he named her name, 
Al1ù when be called anether, ALra came. 
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to skilt and cut acro J the country, and \\ithal 
to IIwet his master at the prlJpcr place \\ ith a 
fr('sh and wiblown animal. Of course thc ll..ep 
of such a staff is cC'stly. The \\ages of hunts- 
men a\ erl'g-e from cighty to one hundrcd pr\llIlds 
a year, \\ ith a cottage and cert.tÍll p
rqui..itcs; 
but therr is a noblc dukl, :11l cnthu...iast in the 
sport, who gives his hunts...an two hundred 
pounds pcr annum. This, ho\\ cvcr, is of cou..
e 
an utterly exceptional \\ age 
The first wlJlp \\ ill cost fivc-alld-h\ enty bhil- 
lings a week, the becond a guinea, the pad-groom 
a guinea, and the kcnnel-feeder, if there be Olle, 
anothcr guinea. a \\cck. 
The \\ ages of neithcr hunbmcn nor whips arc 
hiçh \\ IlCn it is remembercd \\ hat brutes they 
ride, alHlthat they are never expected to crane 
at anything'. but to Oy ox-fencc. brook. an) thing 
that may come in their way. Nimrod relates 
sc\cral anecdotcs which he heard from whips of 
their faUs; one complained that his horse \\ as 
.. a dunghill brute," becausc, "not content with 
tumblinf!, he lies on me for half an hour \\ hen 
he's do\\n j" another, having had his horse fall 
on him, and roll him "as a cook \Vould a pie- 
crust." got up and limping off, said, ",r ell, now 
1 he hurt." .Another aeb-no" lcdged to having 
brolen three ribs on one side and h, 0 on the 
other. both collar-bones, one thigh, and ha\'ing 
had his scalp almost torn off him by a lick from 
a horse. .Kor, if \\e may credit the same 
c
ceJIent authority, is there much thought 
given to these unfortunates. "Who is that 
under his horse in the brook?" cc Only Dicl 
Christian" (a celebratcd rough-rider.). answcrs 
Lord .Forester, "and it's nothing llew to 
him !" II But he'll be drowncd!" cxclaims 
Lord Kinnaird, "I shouldn't wonder," ob- 
sencs Mr. William Coke, "but the pace is 
too good to inquire." 
In addition to huntsmen's whips you will re- 
quirc t\, 0 or three helpers in YOul' stable at 
wages of from twelve shillings to fifteen shillings 
a "eel, and an earth-stopper, who will get half 
á guinea a \\eck. In tJlis estimate I havc said 
nothing of thc saddler's nor of the farrier's bills, 
most important items. 
And now you have to provide horses for your 
stair and for yourself-dependcnt, of course, on 
thc number of your sCI'vauts and the number of 
do
s )OU hunt, A huntsman and two \"hips 
will require two horbes each for two days a \\ eel. 
or eight horses for thc threc for three days, the 
pad-groom will rcquire a horsc. and there should 
be a couple of hacks for mcssagcs. The mastcr 
may do \\ it h threc, or may be able to afford 
more - I should say he \\ ill require four, 
harring' aceidcnts. The precise cost of hunters 
is emiiely a matter of "eight and fancy. A 
fln-slone m
sler of hounds "ith an eye for a 
hor:.e. good Juùg-ment, and t alent in baa O'ainin!!' 
e.in. in the countrv, mount him...elf m

c thàl
 
eI. cenlly for fifty guineas, whcre_s in to\\ n the 
price "ould bc doubled. \\ ith increase in 
\\ eight the pricc runs up fri
htfully, and an 
· 
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eightecn-stone man 1 
iv(, fh(' hunJr.:d 
guineas for a horsc, and t hil k hit. elf luc:" v if 
the mount suited him jn c\.. I"Y rc!opect. 'Xo 
amount of weight prevel' a man from fpHow- 
ing, or even lceping- hounu , if the passi.m be 
on him and he can alrord a propcr mount. there 
arc masters of hounds of
' vcn and a half :.tone 
"eight, and thrrc arc one or t\\ 0 ranginO' bet\\ecn 
eighteen and t\\cnty stone. To get them:.eh cs 
properly carried, mcn of th(" hUcr stamp must 
expcnd an 
normOUb sum in horseO('
h, requir- 
ing, as thcy do, the spe d and jumping-power 
of the hunter, combined with the sohd strenO'th 
of the dray-horse. The h('1""e::; for thc hunts
an 
and the whips arc often g .Id serc\\s, or perhaps 
horses \\ hieh, unless in COI.,:)tant work, are . 
II rushcrs," or II pullers," or II rusty." \\ hen 
the
c animals arc kept. in perpetual motion. have 
a good deal of hard \\Ork. and can havc any 
sudden frcak of fancy taken out of them by à 
judiciously administered "bucketing," they are 
generally uscful mounts for ::>ervants. A horse 
with a bad mouth is often a good horse for a 
whip, tJr \\ hen an original dclicate mouth is lost, 
for vcry fcw uneducated I.len have li!!ht hands. 
Horses a little ,,"orn arc often bou!!ht for ser- 
vants, or very young horses, if the men are good 
workmen, arc bought and handed over to the 
sei vants to bc made. Fort,Y pounds may be 
t
ken as au average price for "hips' hon" ", 
sixty pounds for huntsmen's mounts, but there 
is a mastcr in England who pays a couple of 
hundred guineas for his huntsman's horses, but 
then the huntsman stands six fcet two. These 
horses are turned out from the 21st of April, 
a
d one man can look after a
d cut grass for 
SiX horses, but the average prIce of thcir leep 
throughout the year is t\\ eDty-fivc pounds each; 
a master of hounds may reckon that the leep 
of each of his own mounts is forty pounds a 
year. 
In summing up the question of e'"{pense, it 
will be \\ ell to bear in mind the axiom of a well- 
kno\\ n sportsman. of b) gone da) s, that U a 
master of hounds will never have his hand out of 
his pocket, and must ahva\"s' have a guinea in 
it;" but it may be laid down as a principle that 
the e
pense generally depends upon the pru- 
deucc, experiencc, and interest pm:sessed by the 
0" ner of the pack and the stud. Two men 
ha\"e workrd different counties in a season, one 
at the fourth of the expcnse incurrcd b) the 
other, and the difference in sport bas becn in- 
appreciable. It ma.y, howe\"Cr, be talen aO) a 
fact tbat the expenses of a fo
-hound pacl for 
hunting tlCire a week. including cost of hounds, 
borses, huntsmen, and stable attendants, \\ ill be 
about fifteen hundrcd, and for three times a 
"eck, 1\\ 0 thou
and pounds. 
Bcsides the packs of hounds kcpt by pri. Lite 
gcntlemen, there are many subscription pacJ..s. 
About a thousand a year IS the avcrage amount 
of a subscription pacl's incomc, though some 
ha, e larger revenuc. .Men o( v
ry large means 
will subscribe eighty or a hundred to the J )a.ck, 
but henty-five pounds a year is rr'ilrde a:. a 
\ cry decent subscription from a man \\ Lv
" 
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income is under two thousand. Tl.e sy::'
em of 
"capping," i.e. the huntsman's touting for a 
cap, has fallen into disuse, and would be winkLd 
at but by -çery few masters: certainly no 
huntsman would be permitted to "cap" a 
c;:tranger joining the meet, save in such places 
as Brighton, where the meet is attended by 
yery many strangers, and where a "half-crown 
cap" is the regular thing. 
Such are some few particulars of the cost of 
the noblest of British field-sports, a pastime 
which lasts frolD. youth to age, and, if we may 
credit the oft-quoted anecdote, becomes the 
ruling passion strong in death, for it is related 
that on its being broken to two sporting- squires, 
who were at sea, that the ,essel rnust in- 
evihbly founder, one of them turned to the 
other, and said with a sigh, "Ah, Bob! no more 
U ckenby 1Vhin!" the name of a never-failing 
cover. 
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IT is the last watch of the night, and V cnus 
and the lea
t scrap of a moon are still shining 
in the east as I drive out of my gate in an 
" American waggan," and dart on a six days' 
tour through the district. Almost everyone in 
Ceylon affects what is called here an American 
waggon, although Americans proper, that is, 
men from the States, ignore the "chicle, and say 
that they nC\'er saw anything like it in their 
own country. I believe Canada is where it was 
first "riz." 
As I go on, the natives are beginning to bestir 
themselves: the" coffee and hopper" woman is 
washing her cups on the verandah of her hut, 
thatched with the leaves of the cocoa-nut palm, 
Presently she will take some rice-flour, which was 
the previous night soaked in cocoa-nut water and 
a little toddy to cause fermentation. Then she 
will add the milk of the cocoa-nut, for that use- 
ful and wonderful fruit, like the cream-jugs on 
our tahles, contains a supply not only of milk, 
but also of water, with this advantage on the 
side ûf the nut, that the two are unmixed, and 
are both clean, For that, as I look at it, is the 
hardship; not that there is water in our milk, 
but that it should also be dirty water, sO that 
insult is added to injury. After our dusky 
friend has completed the arrangements afore- 
said, ancl added a little salt to the mess, she 
will, "ith a spoon made of the shell of the cocoa- 
nut, pour some of it into a chatty or earthen- 
,rare yesse], which is being heated m-er a fire; 
in a few minutes a commotion takes place 
"ithin the chatty, the shapeless mass assumes 
a form; it has not only "a local habitation," 
but also" a name"-that name is "hopper"- 
and, if you dip the delicious morsel, "hile hot 
and succulent, into your coffee, you will find 
that it is anything but an "airy nothing," but, 
on t he contrary, it will stick to yoUT ribs for 
many a mile on your morning's march. Green 
be the sod upon the grave of the man who first 
composed a curry, and of the woman who in- 
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,-entecl the "hopper" -which last word is a 
villano us corruption of the Singhalese" aappc." 
And now the. imbibe
's in prospective of coffep, 
and the mastIcators 111 futuro of hoppers, beO"in 
to pursue their \\ay, looking in the earlv glo
L1- 
ing, wrapped in their 'white cloths, like so many 
resuscitated corpses. 1Yhen that plucky old 
dame, }fadame Pfeiffer, visited Ceylon, and 
drm e through the outskirts of Colombo one 
morning very early in the Kandy mail-coach, 
she saw a number of sleepers in white lyinO' 
about the verandahs, and took it into her head
 
or was hoaxed into believing, tbat these were 
the dead bodies of persons who in this deadlv 
climate had died within the houses during thè 
night, and who had been placed" ithout for re- 
moval and burial before the sun was up! So 
much for the impressions of a rapid voyage, 
given either by Pfeiffer, Drummer, or any other 
circumferentor of the world. He who runs mav 
read, but he should not write. 
 
This is the hot season of the year, but by a 
merciful provision the nights are cool, and at 
this hour the breeze is refreshing. After a few 
miles' dri\'e I reach a broken bridge, where my 
horse is waiting for me, and mount. 
And now the morn in russet mantle cIall, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 
Soon after, the rude sun, with his red face, 
takes a peep over the shoulders of the bashful 
morn. Then up come his whole head and 
shoulders, next his body, and the eastern day 
has fairly begun. 
Our way lies through the- late reaped rice- 
fields. The cattle are now pastnring among::.t 
the stubble, closely attended by the white stor1.s, 
which relieve them of the ticks and other insects. 
There is a good deal of mutual accommodation 
of this kind in Ceylon. It may be seen con- 
stantly at noonday in the verandah of the na- 
tin's hut, where, stretched at fun leng-tb, with 
dishe,-elled locks, he reposes his head upon the 
lap of his tender spouse, while she, kind soul, 
does the office of the white stork for him. The 
same benevolent act is sometimes performed by 
a mother on her infants; it is one of endear- 
ment, corresponding to our stroking a child's 
head. The Buddhiat priest - forbidden to 
take life of any kind, how minute soever, 
TI ho strains the \"cry TI"ater he drinks lest 
there be any living creature in it, ignorant 
of the existence of animalcu1æ invisible to the 
eye-how is he to do? He gets over the diffi- 
culty by shm-ing his head, face, and eyebrows, 
and' so steals a march on his enemies. The crows 
are of great assistance to cows and sheep, and 
I saw one vcry earnestly recommending himself 
to a pig, on '" hose back he was making strenuous 
efforts to maintain his seat, but piggy would not 
be thus assisted on any terms whatsoever. He 
started off at full gallop, protesting, by loud 
and angry squeaks, against being ridde!l' The 
crow kept his seat gallantly for some tIme, but 
found the paces of a pig rather uncomfortable, 
so he got off, quoting the folIo\\- iug lines from 
Spenser: 
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II The don hill kind I -wccds. ". e ar" in the habit of extolliufJ' tL 
D li,..hb in filth and fu\\ l
 iucontlne"ll, piunecrs in di tant lands who have t!u
\Vn 
J. 
 lir.r1l, be Gn 11, antI hav hi he. h mi . "hat U"ill suee' d, but do we not owe almost. 
]jut let US 11_ .:e dl.part whileøt wrth r eel' ami great a debt of B'ratitude to those who ha, 
"iude. taught us whàt will 0 answcr? lI()w many 
And _ I :wil1 i, he tric:d what co. ,.I bè d'me poor fellow" ho might otherwise have !'unk h;
 I 
\\ ith a dt ; 'tht was loùl..in'? on hard by. ThC're little all in a 6u
ar e!!tate has in, t ted it lli I 
i 011t: animal in Ceylon that has no feathered something else, \\..rned by the lo
 oS of a 1. ')rf' 
frRnu
, and it is not to be wondered 1.t. I mean wealthy speculat')r. If" de
ds of great men I 
tht; j 
kal; and tt-e manner in which he is s:lÍd all remind us, we can make our lives sublime," I 
I I to rid him
 -If of his tormwtors w
s recently re- the failurcs of rich and enterprising men may I 
lat -d in an interesting paper in one of the local also show us how we can a\ oid makin,.; our 
puhlicatio'1s, A jaclal \\..1S, it is said, obserred career a losing one. Valuable machinery hue 
h) an old huntel' to tale up some cocoa-nut lies idle, a,,'aitmg a use at some future time; II 
fi:."e in his mouth and proceed to the" ater. but I have no time to look at it, and press on. I I 
w11erc, wading in a short distance, he gradually The sun is getting hot. A little further and I 
1(' .\ ercd himself, until at last nothing but the overhke my coolIes and bag
age; we ford the 
\ery tip of his snout rcmained abo\e water. river, and, soon after, re'lch the morning'::! h
lt- 
Aft pr retaining this position for some time, he in
"station, the house of a Sil1ghale e /?entl"m. n, 1, 1 
lddcnJy ducked unâer, Jl'aving the cocoa-nut which has been pre Fared for our use. The owner 
fibre in the watcr, and made for the shore. The makes his bow, and then, with true politene !, 
ld hunter had becn wat ching his actions" ith retires, and is seen no more until Ileavc, Here 
much curiosity for some time, unable to make a welcome cup of coffce enables me to hold 011 I 
out what hi
 customer was after, but quite 'p're- till breakfast. A "a"'h. a snooze, a story from I 
J tred to find it was somethil1
 very deep. \\ hen All the Year Round, aud thcn com
s th,. m al of 
ie had lcft, the man e"tamined the piecc of cocoa- mcals in India; that is, the late breakfast, the 
uut fibre, "hen the object of the jaC'lal "as at dejeûner à la fourchettc, as distinguished from 
(,.. . apparent. His disagreeable tenants had, the YOUDg breakf.lst of coffee and toast; time of 
as he sunl in the water, gradually wended their day, not tar from noon; bill of fare on this occa- 
\ .lV towards his snout. Thence "they had, poor sion, sp1tch-cock, potatoes, cold brisket of beef, 
d luded victims of misplaced confidence, talcn rice, three curries, and a sambal. 
retu
e in the cocoa-nut fibre, and soon they were Another stage in the afternoon. 1Ye are on 
Lft to the mercy of the fickle elements, while a jungle bridle-road, and thc bridges are regular 
H1m,ter jackal sloped off with a clean bill of horse-traps. I am warncd to dismount before 
health. crossing them by "hat happened to a predecessor 
As I jog' alon
, a party of men are to be seen on this vcr\"' road. He tried to ride over one of 
a short way off, with haud
 joined, apparently them, abou"t which his attenda...3 had doubb 
going through a country dance 3.t this early hour It broke, and he went to the bottom of the 
of the morning; and so they are, but with a nullah; his horse hung somchow, like 'I0ham- 
purpos
 and an object: they are treadin
 out med, betu-een carth and the sky, and was with 
the corn. In the distance are heard the 
houts much difficulty rescued. At sunset, after a h 
and lau
hter of boys. bathing in the sluggish ride, we halt for the night at another hou e,liLe 
strw.i1. The moorhcn feeds by the road-side; thl onc of the morning stron
ly built, but in 
the dO\ c coos in the bush; the jungle-cock and native style. Here a few chatties of water wa h 
doub._-!!purred haban kuklÙu cry from the away the heat and dust of the da
's trm"el, and 
fOrLst, and the snipe riscs close beside U::., as my a late dinner follows. In this climate, and at 
horsekceper, my horse, and I pursue our way. this season, a bed in the verandah is preferahle 
The Singhalese is 3. great bather. In this soft to a close room, although we are at some hciJht 
sk"'py land, the hours of his lazy noontide are above the sea. Kext morning we are up mth 

pent in standin
 up to his "aist in some ri, er the early, illage cock. The coolies wale up re- 
n lake bencath thc 
hadc of merhangil1g tret's, luctantly from t'll ir slumbers, and sling their 
ld pouring Ye
"el after vessel of "ater over his loads on a pliable !>tick made of the areC''l pah.l, 
head. lIe" ill then slowly sink down and disap- and called a" pingo." They balance the ba
- 
pear, come up aftcr a \, hile, and pour SO"le more g''lge at either end, suc,
endin
 it by string-'), thtn 
'\Volter mer him..clf again, or else he and a com- g-ive the stick a slightly oscillating m<. ion, and 
p nie 11 will amuse themselves by the half-hour off they go, keeping step" ith its swing. 
,uh sLmding opposite each other, and altl r- "
e ford for the hst time the riH'r, "L 
 
nately splashing into one another's cyes a jet of banks, lined "ith the feathcry bamb00 and 
WI r, 
truck up u-ith the open palm of the hanù. lar
er forest tree", we have hung upon hitherto, 
A Lv
 minutc
' halt, that my horsekeeper aUlt face a !l1ountain "ith an a\\ fully t.p 
] ha, e a cup of coffee, and on again. ". e asccnt. It IS off the regular track, and Ie 
I a sugar e
tate that is abandoned aU to a Talley in the mountains" hich i
 an) thi 
bui litH. pat "h. It was once the late Lord but a" happy valle\"," and where I h-\"I"' 5" 
LJ;,hi. II nr'
. The builJillg'S with the tall businf ,s to transact: "hereof I!" 11 say m( e 
C'himney 
 llld out cle1r in the morning li!!ht. hereafter. To follow a "bce line"' ill y be 'f{ 
l'hou"and upon thousands have been sunk upon fine on the prairie'll, but when i is up ... ,j 
this ..pot that no\\ brings f rth 50 fine a crop of of a mOW1tain and down anothcr l one" ishes 
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tbat a little engineering knowledge had directed 
the path rather than the flow of the mountain 
torrent. I can imagine a man's desceuding this 
way iu the rainy season by slipping down a 
cataract, but how he get5 up I dO'not know, un- 
less he does it like young eels and salmon. For- 
tunately the ascent is at present dry, and, by hold- 
ing on to my horse's tail when I could not sit 
on his back, I managed at length to reach the 
summit, whcnce a glorious view in some degree 
compensated for the toil. Far away in the dis- 
tance was the sea. Hill after hill stretched 
away towards it below, and under our feet werc 
the rice-fields we had lately left. 'fhe descent 
was less precipitous. 1Ye saw where an elephant 
had some weeks previously rubbed his muddy 
sides against a rock. No hopes of seeing him 
in this dry weather. The land-leeches levied 
black mail on us as we passed through their 
mountain haunts, or rather red mail, as the 
blood on our legs testified. One had made an 
inroad on the back of my hand so insidiously, 
that he had drank his fill and dropped off again 
without my knowing it, leaving' only a bleeding 
dot on t he skin as a mark of his delicate atten- 
tions, Some persons suffer much irritation of 
the skin a few days after having been bitten by 
leeches. .My temperament is happily of such a 
nature that the inconvenience is very sli
ht. Of 
all my party my dog enjoys himself the most 
thoroughly. He is always up to something. 
Instead of the listless lounging inactivity of his 
vcrandah life, he is once more roaming about, 
ercctes auribus. Ever and anon he plunges into 
the jungle, and whirr! whirr! go the terrificd 
jungle-fowl close over my head. 
At length I reach the shelter of a native 
honse, and halt for the rest of the day. 'Vhy 
am 1 here? Because this little mountain glen 
has for some time past been the scene of very 
lawless doings. Certain influential villains, 
fanc,ying themselves secure in their inaccessible 
position, have been carrying on matters with a 
high hand. They m.anifest, among other pecu- 
liarities, a strong affection for their neighbour's 
ox; and make many other mistakes as to the 
law of meum and tuum, I have been told of 
one cow in particular that has (without any 
natural selection) broken out into a crop of 
brand-marks, which are very different from those 
that its owner is said to have bestowed on it, 
and those marks, by a strange coincidence, cor- 
respond with the brands of a cert.ain headman, 
whose duty it is to protcct the interests of 
others. A great deal more of a similar nature 
has been told me, and it seems desirable to {;o 
myself "and beard t he robber in his den, :Mal 
Ham!! in his hall." ...\. pretty day's work I havc. 
I ha,'e come a day sooner than I was expected, 
and fancy I have stolen a march on my friends. 
J 'fhe cow in whose welfare I take such an in- 
I terest bears unmistakably the evidence required, 
I and the issue is that certain individuals are 
I marched olf to the jai1. On their way, two 
of these worthies give their guardians the slip, 
and the hue and cry is raised, property ordered 
to be sequestered, &c. &c. 


Thcn there is a matter of forcible abduction. 
.A girl, the daughter of highly respectable pa- 
rents, seeks protection. The fat her was wit h his 
family when a message came that a neighboar 
was ill and needed medical advice. 'l'hc old 
man proceeds on his charitable errand, and is 
conducted to a woman's bedside who feigns 
sickness. 1Vhile his patient is thus occðpying 
his attcntion, a messenger is secretly despatched. 
to his house, who informs his family in breathless 
haste, that in crossing a bridge the sticks gave 
way, that the patriarch fell upon a pointed 
stake which pierced his ribs, and that he lies 
at dcath's door. Out rush in frantic haste thc 
wife, the sister-in-law, and the daughter. At a 
certain distance from the house the two former 
are knocked down, and the latter calTied off by 
force; and, when the father comes home, he 
learns the sad tale. 'l'he story is, of course, 
strenuously denied. I have my own opinion; 
but fair play is a jewcl. The rulc that every 
man is assumed to be innocent till his guilt is 
proved, holds good in Ceylon as in ever.v part 
of her Majesty's possessions. All I shall say, 
therefore, is, that if the story be true it was an 
ingenious stratagem-if false, an ingenious in- 
vention, se non vero, e' ben trovato. :Meanwhile, 
the accused awaits trial, so no more on that 
bcad. A burgJar.y case winds up the day's pro- 
ceedings, and I feel I have done a good stroke 
of business. 
In England, when a man is angry with anothcl' 
he fights him. In Ceylon, he enters a complaint 
against him. I have known men inflict severe 
wounds on thcmselves or one of their friends 
simply that thcy might charge an cnemy with 
the commission of the offence. Equally cunning 
are the defences made against charges. I may 
just mention one of this very class. A man 
loses a buffalo calf, or says he lost it; he subse- 
quently finds it, with fresh brand-marks, known 
to be the marks of the accused. To prove that 
it is his calf, he brings the man a buffalo, who 
recognises and acknowledges the calf. Here 
one would suppose is an unbiased and truthful 
witness. The lady is not on her oath, it is 
true, or, if cross-questioned, the proctor might 
Jind himself on the horns of a dilemma, or of a 
she-buffalo, which is \Vorse. But maternal in- 
stincts can not lie. "Can't they, though P" says 
the accused, "I tell you they can. 1'hat buf- 
falo is complainant's; that calf is mine. His 
buffalo lost her calf, my calf lost her mother. 
Reciprocitv is the soul of trade. I lent him the 
calf to cOl
[ort his buffalo, and to induce her to 
yield milk. lIe said I could take her lJack 
whenever I liked. Lately the buffalo and calf 
"ere grazing near my house. I took the calf 
and branded it!" 1Vhat's to be said after that? 
A terribly rough piece of ,.ork is the next 
morning's journey, first through swampy rice- 
fields, where one's horse has to walk along narrow 
little ridges between the muddy plains, .and then 
rough muddy paths up and down, wIth l?ose 
stones at every step. But the aftcrnoon brmgs 
me to one of those irrigative works which have ! 
been constructed in modern times, in a land II 
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And blunted soon the shaft which fliL h str ,i
ht. II 
And so the largest mind aDd richt">L c.,11 
Are elwa)s most ameDabl1: to dole. 
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where the ruins of gigantic structures of the 
same kind lie hidden in abundance far from the 
present haunts of men. It is a dam of masonry 
about fifty teet high, thro\\ n across the channel of 
a river so as entirely to divert its cour
e. The 
cffect is, that it carries a stream that uscd to 
drown the fields on its banls into a part of the 
country \\ here \\ ater is an inestimable boon.. It 
i
 called the Oorebolke cl,m1. I spent the mght 
in this ncighbourhood. 
The ne"Ü morning, while taking depositions 
in a case of cattle-stealing, in \\ ails a friend of 
mine and we meet most opportunely at this out- 
of-th
-way place, which one European visits once, 
perhaps, m six months, and find our routes lie in 
the same direction. A gooù breakfast, and off 
\\ e go, rcg,Lrdles
 of the sun, and ride and drive 
together fO!; the rest of our way. All around 
us the country presented an appearance most 
unusual in this part of the island. The \ ery 
forest was dying for \\ ant of rain; but, strange 
to say, amidst the surrounding arid scenery, 
one tract after another of the most beautiful 
green rice. fields lay in one continuous line 
along our p:J.t h. To \\ hat was this 0\\ iug ? 
The answer is: To the second dam ill this part 
of the country, called the Kirime dam, also exe- 
cuted about the same timc as that before men- 
tioned. The public complain that the monu- 
m.eut which \\as 
o perpetuate t.h
 me1?ory of 
Sir Henry 'Vard s ugorous admlmstratlOn has 
not yet been erected. But I reply, it exists 
in the smiling rice-fields, \\-atered by the streams 
that Kirime and Oorebolke have supplied to 
nourish and support thousands" ho would other- 
wise no", be staring grim want full in the face. 
On our road we ero
sed a bridge near a few 
huts. In the water beneath this bridge I saw 
a most unusual sifiht. The stream \\ as as full 
as it could l'ossil>ly be of very fair-sized fi
h, 
which '\ere eagerly "aiting to be fed. The 
moment a handful of rice was thro\\ n into the 
water, there ",as such a commotion as I have 
never before seen. The fish seemed to jump on 
each other's backs in their efforts to secure some, 
and the \\ater \\as all in a bubble around them. 
1\" 0 one ever thinls of 1..illil1q thcm: they arc 
regarded as pets; but now and then an alligator 
eo'mes that way and has a surfeit of fish, 
A few more miles, and "e reached the 
town of Tanjalle, and the jungle part of our 
journey was at an end. 


SO

Lr. 
TnE flower, full blown, now bends the stalk, now 
breaks, 
The mellow fruit inclines the bough to earth, 
'rhe brow \\ hich thought impregnates oft - times 
aches, 
Dl'ól.th-..tricJ..lß i:i the \\ omb in gÍ\-ill
 birth. 
Cracked i" the Ya.
e by heat which doth illume, 
'rhe driest lo
 the swiftest Lurn to nought, 
S\\eet flowers ar(' stifle.l by their O\\1l perfume, 
And bees, when ho...('y-clo

ed, are easy caught. 

n3ppcd are tru
 chords e'en by the note they give, 
The largest 'VB\ e is broken by its wei.;bt, 
ChoJ..ed by its sheer snfficicDcy the sieve, 
II 


'fUE B \T l'LE O
' TilE lL\HH.ELS, 


TilE world \\ ill soon not be worth livin
 in. 
Philanthropists, reformers, legislators, and.. 
ial 
reO'enerators, are at "ork, day and ni!!'ht, 
rogtinrr up, putting down, and s'Yf'e:->in
 a\\ay 
all th

jo
:) which male exi"tcnee i!1 this. 
ublu- 
lIary planet tolerable. At one tllne, It 
our 
donkey \\ ouldn't go, you were at liberty to 
wallop him to the bare bone. YOIl mustn't 
now. If you do, there is a SoeÍí.t.y do" n upon 
you. It's my belief Uldt the pr{'!"pnt race of 
donLeys arc a\\are of this; and that' what 
makes them so obstinate. The very cats are 
grown contumacious, and don't care how murh 
row thry kick up on the tiles; for they know 
that you mustn't take them out and flay them 
ali,'e in the back prd. They belOllf; to the 
Society too; so do your wife and your dog. 
You mustn't beat either, though it may be a 
pleasure 10 both parties. W hat is a m'ln to 
beat? Upon my word, I don't know anything 
that is not in the Act of Parliament (',\el pt the 
bounds of the parish, and they ale a treat fit 
only for the workhouse. . 
You mustn't fidlt either. 1\0; the practice 
of the noble art of self-defence \\ ithout the 
gloves, is a breach of the peace. The French 
poli
hers of society forget the grand ma
im: 
U If you wish for peace, prepare for war." How 
can you prepare for war if you arc not allowed 
to practise the noble art of sf'lf-(!t.fen('e? lou 
mnstn't let YOUl' dog fight; thou
h Dr. "rafts, 
an eminent divine, "ho was good and \\ rote 
hymns, says, U It is his nature to." L tell you 
your laws are unnatural. There's nothing that 
game cocks like better than fightinf; "itlt steel 
spurs on their heels, You say it is cruel. I 
tell you the cocks like it, revel in it. I liLe it. 
I revel in it. ""hy should yOIl deprive me and 
my game cocks of our pleasure? Bccau"'e you 
are determined to root all plca
ure out of the 
earth, and maLe the world a bo" ling" ilderness. 
I would go out of the dull slow place alto!!'ether, 
but you 
on't e\"cn let me do that. If 1 throw 
myself over the bridge, and scel relief from the 
boredom of an intolcrable e'\.istence in a "atery 
grave, there is another Society at hand to run 
an iron hook ir.to me, and bring me bael to 
life and misery. It's these SocietIes that do all 
the mischief. The secretarie'i and officers must 
do something to earn their salaries. It's sala. 
ries that they're started for. I shouldn't he 
surprised if \\ (' "ere to bear ne'\.t of a society 
for doing away with the sun. I dare say the 
gas companies would consiùer that the sun is a 
very improper thin!!, anù ought .to be pu
 down. 
It is surely and certainly C0I11111g to 
lllS "hen 
Parliament is actually taIling of puttmf; down 
the barrel-organs. Yes; the sa\ .Igr bre'bt of 
this gloomy a
e is insensible e\ en to th1' charm'l 
of music. "hat does Mr. Pope, whQ was a 
poet, say? 
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II Descend, Je Kine! descend and sing, 
I The breathing instrument.;; inspire! 
'Vake into voice each silent string, 
And sweep the sounding lyre. 


But what does :Mr. Bass, who is a brewer, say? 
1Vhv, he savs, "Take the Kine up, and lock 
thel
l in the station-house." This is the dif- 
ference between an age of poetry and barrel- 
organs, and an age of bitter ale and beer-barrels. 
1 am fond of music myself, ancl I am a friend 
of liberty and oppressed and picturesque peoples. 
1Vhen I picture those poor but honest Savoyards, 
countrymen of AlfierI and Dante, leaving the 
sunny plains of fair Italy, bidding farewell to 
the fruitful fig-tree and the clustering vine, for- 
-aking country, home, and friends, to go forth 
as mi!:'sionaries of the divine art of music to tbe 
coM and inhospitable shores of the sunless 
north-when I call up this vision of heroic de- 
votion in my mind's eye, and see Guiseppe and 
GioHnni scaling the Alpine heights in very 
indifferent shoes, but with fen.our in their eyes 
and" Excelsior" on their banners, I am moved 
to the deepest sympathy and admiration. ìrel. 
come Guiseppe, welcome Giovanni! 1Velcome 
to England and Saffron-hill! He who does !lot 
love the organ-man has no bowels for llUmamt
T, 
no taste for music, no soul for poetry. The man 
himself is a man and a brother; and as to his 
instrument, what sing5> the poet, the same who 
bade the Nine descend? 
"When the fun organ joins the tuneful qnire, 
Th' immortal pow'rs incline their ear, 
Borne on the swelling notes our souls aspire, 
'While solemn airs improve the sacred fire, 
And angels lean from Heann to hear. 
Yet there are people in the world who would 
put do
 n the organs, who would hand over the 
discoursers of swcet music to the tender mercies 
I I of rude and ruthle
s policemen, fellows with 
souls for nothing but cook-maids, and tastes for 
nothing but cold mutton. In view of the im- 
I mortal powers inclining their ears, and the angels 
I leaning out of the windows of Heaven to hear, 
I 1 can only say, 
The gods have pity where mankind have none. 
'I 
If you are going to put down e\"er
 thing, and 
do away with everything in this way, I want to 

1l0W \'\ hat a gentleman of independcnt property 
lIk" ruyself is to do ? How am I to be amused 
during the long hours of the day when there is 
nothing doing in the Haymarket? As I said 
hefore, you have left me nothing to be at; you 
'"Von'I let me aid and abet a fight; you forbi
 
me to match my dog or my game cocks; ana 
now you are going to depri\ e me of my barrel- 
orgau, that sweet box of tunes, which comes, 
fiS I lie on the sofa smoking my cigar, to soothe 
me with II Balen, and The Young )lan from the 
Country, and the Dark Girl dressed ill Blue. 
Oh, how I love that dark girl dres::.ccl in blue! 
I have never seen her, but music has painted 
all her charms, and I huow that she is a Slllalt 
youn
 girl, a tall YOU1Jg" girl, a nice young girl, 
and a dark young girl. All this in a flowing 


II 


, I 
: I 
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blue skirt. What a picture! It ra., ishes my 
soul! I send out a shilling to poor Gio,'anni 
and bid him play it over again and again. ' 
There are two lady patroncsses of Giovanni's 
a few doors down on the other side of the way. 
Charming girls they are, with pink cheeks and 
frizzy hair, and nearly always sitting out in the 
baicony in low. dresses. I fancy they are 
orphans, poor thmgs, for I never see anyone at 
the window who looks like a parent. 'l'hey are 
passionately fond of music, and kcep the organ- 
men playing to them for hours, and always pay 
them well; for I am happy to say that, though 
orphans, they appcar to be wcll off, and go out 
in a brougham. There is anotber ardent lover 
of music at number one, an old gentleman who 
had a fortune left him on cOndition that he 
drove out e,-ery day in a coach-and-four. Hc 
has an organ to play to him at all his meals, and 
when the painter fellow, at number two, runs 
out with a mauls tick in his hand to drive the 
musician away, the old gentleman has him into 
the garden, and makes him play there. There 
is anotber cantankerous man near me, \V ho is 
a
 ways rushing out at the poor fellows and set- 
tIng the police upon them. I don't know who 
he is; but he sits at a window all day long 
writing, 
nd appears to work for his living. A 
pretty thing! if independent persons like my- 
self, and the old gentleman, and the two pretty 
ladies, are to be deprived of our pleasure to suit 
the whims and fancies of mere \rorkpeople. 
The conceit of the fellows who "study," as 
they call it, is perfectly ridiculous. They 
think that the world cannot go on without 
them; that wbat they do is everything, and 
that everybody else ought to be hushed down 
and silenced. Just listen to ßIr. Babbage, who 
calls himself a philosopher:* "During the last 
ten years the amount of street music has so 
greatly increased, that it is now become a posi- 
ti,'e nuisance to a very considerable portion of 
the inhabitants of London. It robs the indus- 
trious man of his time; it annoys the musical 
man by its intolerable badness; it irritates the 
Ì1IYalid, deprives the patient, who at great incon- 
venience has visited London for the best 
medical advice, of that repose which, under such 
circumstances, is esscntial to his recovery, and 
it destroys the time and the energies of aU the 
intellectnal classes of society by its contiuual 
interruptions of their pursuits," This is rather 
a sweeping charge; let us see how he pron's it. 
The instruments of torture-torture, indeed!- 
permit.ted by the government to be in daily and 
nightly use ill the streets of London are thus 
enumerated: organs, brass bands, fiddles, harp::., 
harpsichords, hurdy-gurdies, flageolets, drums, 
bagpipes - the delightful soul-inspiring bag- 
pipes !-aecol'dions, halfpenny whistles, tom- 
toms, trumpets, and the human ,'oice divine, 
shouting out objects for sale, and in religious 
cantinp:, and psalm-singing. The encouragers of 
street music are ta'-ern
keepers, public-house5 , 
* .\ Chapter on Street Xui:,ances, b,r Charles 
llaùbage, Esq. 
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, beer-shop,c"4ff'e-"llops, servants,chil- 
d 'u, 'Vi,,:t'ìrs from the c"untry, ladi s of doubt- 
fL.! virtue, anù OCCI ; nail v titled laùils; but 
t' ar
' almo"t iL. .ui.lbly. of reel I1t elt vatir)l), 
.:l deficient in th..t ta ,c" hich their sex usually 
p s. And what dnr, 'Ir. BJ.ss 
ay to this? 
lhe habit of freqLPnting public-houses and 
t _ amount of intoxication is much augmented 
hv thr ., means. It thereforc finds support 
fr m tbr whole body of lieen::leù victuallers, and 
fl m a 1 1 th \\"ho art intcrestcd as thr pro- 
pr! "ors of public-hnm. n ..." 
C'1nsidenng that 
[r. ßabba
e i& a.comruander 
o. th(' Italian order of St. .Maunee and St. 
L. zaru", one might expect him to ha\ c some 
c:. '\fit: for the poor orrran-grinder '" ho comes 
fl .n the s<,m(' country as his decoration; but he 
has none. He i<: prouù of the orùer of the dead 
be 'I'!!'ar ; but he has no bo" cIs of compassion 
fo the lhing one. I1is path is beset by him 
frO where he will. On one occasion he fled from 
h:, tormentors to Cornwall, and there, within a 
f{ - 1uiks of the Land's End, he met one of the 
f( ows "..hom he had frequently sent away from 
b !I own street. Some of Mr. Babbage's neigh- 
b 'lfS ha'Ve derived great pleasure from im iting 
ß11'sicians of various tastes and eountrie!4 to 
p' y opposite his house, with the 'View of 
eer- 
t. : .ing' '" het.her there are not some kinùs of in- 
struments which he might approve; but their 
b t efforts have bad no other eff
et than to 
br g the philosopher out into the street in 
f rch of a policeman. What a misfortune it 
is t ) a man to ha'Ve no taste for music! There 

 ; 
Ir. Babbagc in search of an officer of the 
j .- f0110wed by a crowd of young children, 
u"--cd on by their parents and backed at a judi- 
I ci ....s distance by a set of ,"agnbonds shouting 
f . th uncomplimentary epithf't:;, and maling ridi- 
('111 us rh.mes on his name. "When he turns round 
I tr ...un cy'his illustrious tail, it stops; if he moves 
towards it, it recedes; but, the instant he turns, 
tl _ shoutin
 and the abuse are resumed. In one 
cas!' there were above :\ hundred per
ons, con- 
I ..' in
 of men, women, and bo.)'s, who followed 
h. 11 through the streets before he could find a 
pC' ;"rm,n. One day two fellows called" Stop 
thi( f!" after him, and then ran away. .A foolish 
youn
 fellow pureha
ad a wind instrument with 
a hole in it, with '" hich he made discordant 
noi cs for the pllrpo"e of 
mnoying him. A 
workmau inhabiting an attie \\ hich overlooked 
hi<: f"1.rden, blew a pennJ- whi..tlc ont of hL 
w 1(10W every day for half an. hour. "When 
Ir. 
ßlb'Jare took measures to put a stop 00 these 
proceedin
 he was t.hreð.tened with \engeance. 
One corre:.pondent lindly volunteered to do him 
a;:'l rhus boilily injmy, \Thile a third, in a personal 
c(' munieation, int.imn""d hi:. intention of burn- 
in; the hou<;e down with 
Ir. B1.bb'lt1'c in it. 
Tl smaller evils of dead c"."\ thro" n down his 
.. of ,vindows from timp to time purposely 
brokl n, or of occa.. i ( 
,l blO\\ s on the l1end from 
! nr
 projected by unseen hand.., 'Jr. Babbage 
mIl not eondesee .Ji to speak. All th(Je thing'S 
r tri L1 ..s compared to b ilJ
 awalened at OÌlC 
{j ( ck in the morning (ju:,t us he has fallen 


a.. 'pep aft_r a p 'nful surrrical oper iCon) bv tbc 
Cl

h f)f a bra.!. band. On a careful retro' pect 
of t he I t dozen years of his lile, .Mr. ll.1boage 
arri\ s .1t the conclusion that one-fourth part of 
hiJ working power has been destroyed by . treet 
musie-", hich he rr
ards as a twenty-liv( per 
cent incume-tax on his brain, levied by perr.is- 
sion oj the government, and squandered among 
the must worthlC' "cl""" . Durin
 ei
hty day
 
he r('gi
te.ed one hundred and sixty-th e 11. tance'! 
\\ hen he \Tcnt out to put a stop to the nuÏs .nce. 
In sl.\"eral of these instances his whole d_y's 
"ork \\..S lost, Cor they frequently occurred 
\\ hen he was giving instructions to his work- 
men relath e to some parts of his analrtical 
en/?ine. 
This is the Clse of the workers. Lct us now 
hear", hat 
Ir. Babbage has to say on behalf of 
the invalids. It has been found by the returns 
of benefit societies that in London -i"72 pers')ns 
in e, ery hundred p.re constantly ill, 1\ hieh i9 
equal to forty-se'Ven in every thousand. In Mr. 
Babbage's district the number of persons in 
a house averages ten. In 
IanchestLr-street, 
which faces hi
 0\\ n residence, there a .e fifty- 
six houses. This, allowing the ayerage sbted, 
sho",s that about twenty-si..
 persons are usually 
ill in that one street; bnt there are streets adjoin- 
ing, to portions of which the music penetrates, so 
that if the portions of these streets are con!!idered 
to be only equal in population to that of 

anchester-street, we ha\ e upwards of fifty 
sick people, who are constantly disturbed by 
music. 
These people, then, these slavi::.h '" orkers 
and obstinate invalids, claim protection. They 
demand that emplosment and ill-health shall be 
just and reasonable causes for forcing strel.t 
musicians, not simply to mo'Ve on, but to clear 
out of the neighbourhood altogether. They ask 
that the ,Police, on any complaint whatever from 
an inhabItant, shall have no discretion, but :,hall 
be obliged to take the musician into custody and 
lock him up. This is all very well for the workt:l"s 
and the innlids, but what is to become of 
me, a gentleman of good health and independent 
propert.v, who has no occasion to work, and ",ho 
only wants to be amused? TI11at is to become of 
the old gentleman at number one who lil..(:; 
music at his ditmer, when he comes from a drive 
in his coaeh-and-four? What is to beco.ne of the 
two youn q ladies with pink cheels and frizzy 
hair? Laham' has its duties no doubt; but 
property has its rights. What is :Mr. Babbage's 
caleulatin
 machine to me? I have five hundred 
a year independent of the world, and when I 
gõ to the banI.. to receive my dividends, I can 
count the notes without a machine. Tl 
machine I require is an organ to play to Ide 
wheu I am dull, and want to kill time. "J' t'f> 
the use of bing independent if Yvu can't enj J 
yourself? One mi!:"ht just as well have to work, 
:\Ir, 13 LSS, too, to' head the crusade! It is just 
one barrel against another. But talc h rt, n.y 
poor, persecuted, ill-used, unappreciated Haliar , 
:\lr. Gladstone is gl)i,,
 to gi'Ve us 
nher. 1.1 
suffr3;:,e 10u \nlll.1ave votes, you will return 
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members to Parliament, you will bring in a bi\l cc I never thought-so little foreth(i)Ught k.s 
to put down beer-barrels, and you ","ill have sclfishness - that. I was to bring sorrow and 
I your revenge. trouble under thIS roof. Go back. and tell II 
your aunt that I hope she will favour me with 
' I five minutes of her company; that I see, ,,-hat 
I A RE:KT IN A CLOU D. I greatly blame myself for not seein
 before, 
IN TWENTY - FOUR CHAPTERS. how full of sad memories my presence here 
I must prove. Go, darling, say this, and bid me 
CHAPTER XXI. THE RETURN. good-oy before you go." . 
1VHÉN Calvert found himself alone in the "Oh, Harry, do not say tlns. I see you are 
drawing-room, he felt as if he had never angry with us. I see you think us all unkind; 
heen away. Everything was so exactly as he but. it was the suddenncss of your coming; and 
left it. There was the sofa drawn close to the Florence has grown so nervous of late, so dis- 
window of the flower-garden 'where Florence posed to give way to all manncr of fancies." 
used to recline; there the little work-table" ith " She imagines, in fact," said he, haughtily, 
the tall glass that held her hyacinths, the flowers "that I havc come back to I>crsecute her with 
she was so fond of; there the rug for her terrier attentions which she has already rejected. Isn't 
! to lie on, Yonder, under the fig-tree, hung t.hat so?" 
the cage with her favourite canary; and here "No. I don't think-I mean Florence c011ld 
: I were the very books she used to read long ago never think that when you knew of her en- 
I -Petrarch and Tennyson and Uhland, There gagement-knew that within a few months at 
was a flower to mark a place in the volume furthest-" . 
: or Uhland, and it was at a liltle poem Ihey had "Poroon IDe, if I slop you. Tell your fister 
once read together, How full of memories are from me that she has nothing to apprehend 
these old rooms, where we have dreamed away from any pretensions of mine. I can see that 
: I some weeks of life, if not in love, in something you think me changed, Milly; grown very old 
akin to it, and thus more alive to the influences and very worn. 'VeIl, go back, and tell her that 
of externals than if further gone in the passion! the inward change is far g)"eater than the out- 
'I'here was not a spot, not a chair, nor a window- ward one. 1\Iad Harry has become as tame and 
seat that did not remind Calvert of some incident quiet and common-place as that gentleman in 
of the past, He missed his fa,"ourite song, "A the morocco case yonder; and if she will con- 
place ill thy memory, dearest," from the piano, descend to see me, she may satisfy }lerself that 
and he sought for it and put it back where it neither of us in future need be deemed dangerous 
used to be; he then went over to her table to to the other." 
' :, I arrange the books as they were wont to be long There was an insolent pride in the manner of 
ago, and came sud
enly upon a sm
ll. morocco I his delivery of the
e words that made EmilJ's 
case. He opened It:' It was a mllllature of cheek burn as she hstened, and all that her aunt 
Loyd, the man he hated the most on earth. had often told her of "Calvert insolence" now 
It ,,-as an ill-done portrait, and gave an affected came fully to her mind. 
'I thoughtfulness and elevation to his calm feat.ures " I will go and speak to my aunt," sbe said. 
which imparted insufferable pretension to them: at last. 
Calvert held out the picture at arm's length, and " Do so," said hc, carelessly, as he thrcw llil11- 
laughed scornfully as he looked at it. He had self into a chair, and took up the book that lay 
but time to lay it down on the table when nearest to him. Hc had not turned over many 
Emily entered the room. She approached him pages-he had read none-when Miss Grainger 
i I hurriedly, and with an agitated manner. "Oh, entered. She ,,-as flushed and flurried in man- 
I Colonel Calvert-" she began. ner; but tried to conceal it. 
! " 'Vhy not HmTY, brother Harry, as I used " "r e are giving you a very strange welcome, 
., to be, :Milly dearest," said he, as he caught her Colonel-Mr. Calvert; but you know us all of 
hand in both his own. ".What has happened to old, and you know that dear Florry is so easily 
forfeit for me myoId place in your esteem P" agitated and overcome. She is better now, 
"Nothing, nothing, but all is so changcd; and if you will come up-stairs to the little draw- 
you have grown to be such a great man, and we ing-room,. she'it see you." 
have become lost to all that goes on in the "I am all gratitude," said he, with a low bow; 
'I world." "but I think it is, perhaps, better not to incon- 
! " And ,,-here is your sister, will she not come venience her. A visit of constraint would be, to 
I to see me P" me at least, very painful. I'd rather leave the 
" You startlcd her, you gave her such a shock, old memories ot my happiness here undashed by 
wken you stood up in the boat and returned her such a shadow. Go back, therefore, and say 
salute, that she was quite overcome, and has gone that I think I understand the reason of her re- 
to her room. Aunt Grainger is with her, and serve; t.hat I am sincerely grateful for the 
told me to say-that is, she hoped, if you would thoughtful kindness she has been minded to 
110t take it ill, or deem it unkind-" observe to" ards me. You lleed not add," sai
t 
I "Go on, dearest; nothing that comes from he, with a faint smile, "that the consideration 
I your lips can possibly seem unkind; go on." in the present case was ,unnecessary. I am not I I 
I " But 1 cannot go on," she cried, and burst so impressionable as I used to be; but assure I 
I ! ;010 leal's and covered her face wilh her hands. Iter that I am vcry s orry for ii, .t
dl:
 :Ol:
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Cahcrt, "ith all his succe
 es, is not half so 
Jt.tPPY a fellow as mad llarry used to be without 
II a 
Ilinca." 
I U But \ou'll not leave us? You'll stay here 
t( -nHlt ?'" 
U l'ray excu!e me. One of my objects-my 
chid' one-in coming- O\'cr here, wai to ask your 
nil "..:s' acceptance ot sOllie trinlets [ had brought 
for them. Perhaps this would not be a happy 
moment to ask a f.tvour at their hands, so pr,lV 
I..t'ep them over and male birthday presents õr 
them in lilY name. This is for 1:10rence-this, I 
JJopC .Emily will not refuse." 
c, But do not go. I entreat )OU not to go. I 
feel 
o certain that if you stay we shall all be 
so happy together. 'l'hcre is so much, besides, 
to t..lk over; and as to those bcautiful things, 
for I know they must be beaulirul-" 
.. They are curious in their "ay," said he, 
carele
sly opening the clasp of one of the cases, 
and di
phl)lIlg before her amazed eyes a neck- 
lace of pearls and brilliants that a queen might 
wear. 
" Oh, Colonel Cah'ert, it "ould be impossible 
for my niece to accept such a costly gift as 
this. I ne\Ter beheld anything so splcndid in 
mv life." 
'.. l'hese ear-drops," he continued, .. are con- 
siJered fine. They were said to belollg' to one 
of the wives of the King of Ðrlhi, and were rc- 
putcd the largest pearls in Ind.ia." 
.. The girls must see tJlem; though I protest 
Rnd declare beforehand nothing on earth should 
induce us to accept them." 
.. Let thcm look well at them, then," 8aitl he, 
.. for when you place them in my hands again, 
none !thall ever behold them after." 
" \rh.\t do you mean ?" 
.. l mean that I'll throw them into the lake 
yondcr. A rejected gift is too odious a memory 
to be clogged with." 
.. You couldn't be guilty of such rash folly?" 
"Don't you know well that I could? Is it 
to-day or )'cstcrday that the Calvert nature is 
kno" n to you? If you \
 ish me to swear it, I 
will do so; and, what is more, I will make you 
statuI by and see the water close over them." 
.. Oh, you are not changed-not in the least 
changcd," she cried, in a ,'oice of real emotion. 
.. anI! in some things, perhaps," said he, 
carelessly. II By the wav, this is a miniature 
of me-was taken in Inùia. It is a locket on 
this side. Ask Emily to \\ cal' it, occasionally, 
for my sake." . 
.. How like; and what a S f lendid costume !" 
.. That \\ as my dress in ful state; but I prefcr 
my service umform, and think it became me 
better." 
"
othing could becomc you better than 
this," said she, ndJl)irin
ly ; aud truly there" as 

ood "arrant for the admlrc\tion; .. but c\"en this 
is cm ered \\ itb diamonds !" 
"Onlv a circlet and nn initials. It is of 
small ",aiue. These are thè baubles. Do what 

 ou "ill ,\ ith them; and now good-by. Tanti 
saIni I, as we used to say long- a
o to the ladies 
- Tanti salutì de la parte mia. 'fcll.MiUy she is 


VC1Y naughty not to ha,c givcnlue her hand to 
kiss befúl e \H parted; but if she "ill conùc- 
scend to wcar thi!t locket, now and then, I'll for- 
give her. Good-by." 
And, before :\liss Grainger could reply, he had 
opened the" indow and "as gone. 
Whcn Cahcrt reached the jetty the boatman 
\\ as not there; but the boat, "ith her oars, lay 
close to thc steps; the chain that attachcd her 
to an iron ring \\ as, ho\\ ever, padlocl..cd, allli 
Cah'crt turncd impatiently back to seek the man. 
After hc lmd 
one, ho\\c\"CI', a few paecs, he 
seemcd to ehan!;e his mind, and turned once more I 
to"ards the lake. Takin
 up a heavy stonc, 
he procecded to smash the lock on the chain. It I 
was stronger than he looked for, and occupied I 
some minute
; but he suceceded at last, Just 
as he thrcw into the boat the loose end of the I 
broken chain, he heard steps behind him; he 
turned; it was Emily mnning towards him at I 
full specd. .. 0:1 Harry, dear Harry!" she 
cricd, "don't go, don't leave us; :Florence is I 
quite \\ ell again, and as far as stren
th \\ ill let 
her, trying to come and meet you. See, yonder 1, ' 1 
she is, leaning on aunt's arm." True enough, at 
somc hundred yards off, the Joung girl" as seen 
s
owly dragging her limbs forward m the direc- 
tIOn where thcy stood. I I 
.. I have cOllie some thousand leagues to see 
her," said he, sternly, " through greater fatigues, 
and, perhaps, as many pcrils as she is encounter- 
in rr " 

; Go to hel'-go towards hcr," cricd Emily, 
reproachfully. 
.. Not one step; not the breadth of a hair, 
Milly," .said he. "There is a limit to thc in- 
digllÎty a woman may put upon a man, and your 
sister has passed it. If she likes to come and I I 
say farewell to me herc, be it so; if not, I must 
go without it." 
.. Then I can tell you one thing, Colonel 
Calvert, if my sister f'lorence only I..new of the 
words you have just spoken, she'd not move one 
other step towards you, if, if-" 
.. If it "ere to save my life, you would say. 
That is not so unreasonable," said he, "ith a 
saucy laugh. 
" Here is Florence come, weak and totterill
 
as she is, to ask you to stay with us. You'll 
not ha\c the heart to say No to her," said )Iiss 
Grainger. 
.. I don't think we-any of us-know much 
about Mr. Calvert's heart, or what it would 
prompt him to do," said Emily, half indignantly, 
as she tumed a\\ ay. And fort\Ulate it was she did 
turn a\\ ay, since, had she met the fierce look. of 
Cah'crt's eyes at the moment, it would har..: 
chilled her very blood "ith fear. 
"nut you'll not refuse me," said Florence, 
laying hel' hand on his arm. " You know \\ ell 
how seldom I ask favours, and how unused I am 
to be denied \\ hcn I do ask." 
.. I was always 
 our shvc-
 ask n
thing 
better than to be so still," he" hlspcred m hcr 
C:l1" . 
.. And you" ill stay?" 
.. 1 es, till you bid rue go," he whispered again; II 
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" but remember, too, that whcn I ask a fa\ our 
I ("Ul just as little brook refusal." 
",,'" e'll talk of that another time. Give me 
,our arm now, and help me b
ck to the house, 
for I frel very \veak and faint. Is 
Iilly angry 
\\ it h ,on pH she asked, as they \wlked along, 
si

 bv side, 
"I don't know; perhaps so," sr.i
 he, carelessly. 
"Yon m,ed to be such good frIends, I hope 
you have not fallen out pH 
" I hope not," said he, in his former easy 
tone; "or that if we have, we may make it up 
again. Dear in mind, Florence," added he, with 
more gravity of manner, "that lam a good deal 
chanO'ed from what ,"ou l..new me. I have less 
pride
 cherish fewer
 resentments, scarcely any 
hopes, and no affections-I mean, strong- affec- 
tions. The heart you refused is now cold; the 
only sentiment left me, is a sense of gratitude. 
I can be very grateful; I am already so." She 
made no ans\ver to this speech, and they re- 
entered the house in silence. 


CHAPTER x......\:II, A LETTER OF COXFESSIO
S. 
TIÌE following letter from Cah-ert to Dra)"ton 
'Was written about three weeks after the e\'cnts 
of our last chapter: 
" The YiUa. 
":My dear A1gernon,- I knew my black fellow 
"ould run you to earth, though be had not a 
word of English in his 'foc:tbulary, nor any clue 
to ,"ou, except your name and a map of England. 
It inust have, ho"'e\"er, been his near kinsman 
-the other 'black gentleman'-suggested Scar- 
borough to him; and, to this hour, 1 cannot con- 
ceive 'how he found you. I am overjpyed to 
hear that you could muster enough Hindostanee 
to talk with him, and hear some of those adven- 
tures ,,-hich my natural modesty might have 
scrupled to tell you. It would seem, from your 
note, that he has been candour itself, and con- 
fe5sed much that a man of a paler and thinner 
skin might prefer to have shrouded or evaded. 
All true, D.; we hm"e done our briganda
e on 
a grand scale, and divided our prize-money with- 
out the aid of a prize-court. Keep those trinkets 
with an easy conscience, and, if they lea\'e your 
0\\ n hands for any less worthy still, remember 
the adage, 'Ill got, ill gone,' and be comforted. 
I 
uppose you are right-you are generally 
right on a question of worldly craft and pru- 
dence-it is better not to attempt the sale of 
the larger gems in England. St. Petersburg 
and Vienna are as good markets, and safer. 
"El. J. has already told you of our escape 
into Cashmere; make him narrate the capture 
of :Mamergh, and how" e found the Keyserbagh 
necklace under his saddle. A Queen's officer 
looting! Only think of the enormity! Did it 
I not justify those proceedings in which Instinct 
I anticipated the finding of a court-martial? The 
' I East and its ad'fentures-a very bulh.y roll, I 
assure you-must ,,-ait till we meet; and in my 
next I shall say where, and how, and when; for 
there is much that I shall tell that I could not 
write evcn to yon, Algernon. Respect my 
delicacy, and be patient. 
II 
I 


'" I know :n..u arc impatient to h
al' ",hv I 'lm 
not nearer England-even at Paris- '
l I am 
just as impatient to tell JOu. The ay........ I of 
this "ill show you where I am. All the ..ritinO' 
in the world could not tell ,"ou "hy. ""F.; 
Dray
on.; I lie a
ake. at night, que"sti,)ning: 
queshonmg, and 11l Yam. I have O'one to the 
nicest auatomy of my motives, diss
eting fibre 
by fibre, and may 1 be-a Queen's officer-if I 
can hit upon an explanation of the mvste.ry. 
The nearest I can come is, that I feel the place 
dangerous to me, and, therefore, 1 cling to it. 
I know well the feeling' that would dra\va man 
back to the spot where he had committed a 
great crime. Blood is a very 
lutinous fluid, 
and has most cohesive properties; but hE..:e, in 
this place, I ha\ e done no enormities, and ,,-hy 
I hug this coast, except that it be a lee-shore, 
where shipwreck is very possible, 1 really can- 
not ma1..e out, Not a bit in love? K 0, Alby. 
It is not easy for a man like me to fall in love. 
Love d.emands a variety of qualities, which have 
long left me, if 1 ever had them. I have little 
trm,tfulness, no credulity; I very seldom look 
bach., ncver look forward; I neither belie\"e in 
another, nor ask belief in myself. I have seen 
too much of life to be a dreamer-reality with 
me denies all place to mere romance. Last of 
all, I canllot argue from the eÀistel1ce of certain 
qualities in a woman to the certainty of hel' pos- 
sessing fifty others that I wish her to have. I 
only belieye what I see, and my moral eYE; are 
affected "ith cataract; and yet, with all this, 
there's a girl here-the same, ay, the same, 1 
told you of long ago-that I'd rather marry than 
I'd be King of Agra, ,,"ith a British governor- 
general for my water-carrier! The most mad- 
dening of all jealousy is for a woman that one 
is not in love" ith! I am not mad, most noble 
Drayton, though I am occasionally as near it as 
is safe for the surroullders. With the same de- 
termination that this girl says she'llllot have 
me, have I sworn. to myself she shall be mine. 
It is a fair open game, and I leave !lOl', ,,"ho 
love a wager, to name the ,,-illller, I liave seen 
many prettier women-scores of cleverer ones. 
I am 110t quite sure that in the matter of tho
e 
social capti\ ations into which manner enters, she 
has any especial gifts. She is not 
 horse,,"oman, 
in the real sense of the" ord, whIch, once on a 
time, was a sine quâ non of mine; nor, in bct, 
has she a peculiar e1>..cellence in anything, and 
yet she gi res you the impression of being able 
to be anything she likes. She has great quick- 
ness and great adaptiveness, but she possesses 
one trait of attraction above all: she utlerly 
rejects me, and sets all my arts at defiance, I 
sm\", \ ery soon after I came back here, that 
 he 
"..as prepared for n regular siege, and. expected 
a fierce love-suit on my part. I accordingly 

piked my heavy artillery, and assumed an atti- 
tude of peace-like indolence. I lounged about, 
chiefly alone; neither avoided nor sought her, I 
and, .if I did nothing more, I sorely puzzled her 
as to what I could mean bv mv conduct. This 
",as 
o far a success that it" exêited her interr t, I 
and I saw that she "atched and "-as stud
 ing ! I 
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n . 
Ile e\ 11 made taint a UJ .t IlL 1 I dId nut 
'"Iarr 
toclwcl. 10u 11 ve oJ. III 
c _udeuc s 'b..1W 1 W....:s u p' :'-had I. part, amI' u c 
 .i\ e me cruL. 1 
 ..Ul. 
thiu!r on my mind;' nd, fc r LIlt: luatt
r oftlla t púwer
 in plaJÍ1'
 it. 
1 ll.ld plentv- p l ntT" ul1 l1lveun ei nl' t ^, ii I .. 'Cl)uld that cr .,ture e\"Lr h \l, l 1 tile 
natl re had "been cru
l (lOÜ ù to ha\ . Ialfl...
.d dtilr friUld of Jost.I'.1:' id .Milly, as t.id 
me \\J 
 CJß I, of (' ur!>e, ,,"; 1 ':Ko,' to alii.. d ni
ht. 
th im,;nual, Æ
 I \\a h e....J n . un-I " '\\ 1IY not:' I as__d. .1ULY n - 
h.. If Is" at tll table of :..t.., a..
 did not f...r each other.' 
e":: It w'\s becau'Ie I l.ad no g.....lt pn l te. The " 1-'lorry \\..s to ha\"e come out for a .1l 
edl .tainmtut did not a.nuue n 8 Dluph, but I' morning "ith me, but Lt: 
 110t "ell-l I " 
had nowh. .e particuLrly to 0'0 tc. 
ne went I 
ully-and has not appeared. 1 tLerr f -e C'i\ e 
one d,lv Sf) far a to hint "net her I was nrt ) ou the merning that I mea"lt for hC'f. H r 
cr<. 
c.Ì Í1110\"e . But I a.-.ur d htr nc , and I excu' !I have amazi J n e; becí'u 'J aft( f... . 
saw hcr grow very pale as I !:I.lid it. I e\fn uÏ!;ht's succes , and t 1 "orr fi
ure [L.... uc- 
sUO'gE'steJ, that though one l1lióht have two cerrled in pre entin
 L. to her, 1 ha:f h t} u, 
attacl of the malady, lile tilt measle
, the own chances ruig-ht be looking up. In 
....ct, 
sccond one was alwa
 s mild, anJ never hurt the thou
h I ha\ e been pla
 ing a \\ aitmg ,.. so 
con
titution. Havin
 tllU
 piqUl d Ler a little patiently, to all ai-pe'lfrlIlCe, I am drÍ\4 D II lIf 
about my"elf, I 
radu.llly un
"'ttled her opiuion mad by self-rf'''traint Cc. nc \\ hat D .' I _ll. t 
on other thiugs, friJhtened her by how the geo- end this; besiùes, to-ùay is the fourth, on tl 
lr,!:!ists contradict Genesis, and g
ve her to tenth the steamer from Alexandria will toucL at 
cLoos'" between )[ou5i.:ur Cuvi
r a.ld 
I<.."'(>:.. :Malta; L. will therefore be at Leghorn bv the 
As for India, I m...de her believe that we were fourteenth, and hert: two day" after-tIla is 
all hLartiJv ashamed of wLat \\e were doing to sa\", in twei\"e days more m, sie!!1 mr be 
therl, spoLe of the Hindoo as the Ul
el native, rai
ea. If I \\ ere 'hea\'ily ironed In a tc n'" 
and said that if the story of our atrocities were cell with the day of my execution fixed, I e')uld 
written, Emope "ould I i...c up and e'\.terminate not look to the time with one-half the ) "''\rt- 
U'. Hence 1 had not tai..en the C.B., nor the sinking I now fcel. 
V.C., nor any other alphabetical p-lories. In a "I'd give-what \\ould I not gih. 
-to have 
word, Dlayton, I "got her into that frame of Y0U near me, though in my souillno\\ ....1 that 
re
tJL. ,ne!>
 and fe\ er in which all belief smacks ) ou'd say; how ) ou'd preach ne\'er I. :..Jin
, 
of fúolish credulity, and the commonest e
er- letting be, and the rLst ot it, just as if I c mId 
cise of tru
t seen.s like the indukence of a su- cut out some other \\ork for 111\self to-morrow, 
per
tition, . and think no more of her. But I cannot. 
o. 
"All this time no meufion of Lf)
 d, not a Dr:!.) ton, I cannot. Is it not too hard for the 
hilLt of his e\.i!>tencc. lestuday, ho\\c\er, fellow \\ho cut his "..1y throu
h Lahorl with 
came a fellow here, a certain )lr. Stock" Ill, sixteen followers, and made a lane throuO'Il her 
\\ ith a note of illtroduction f1'o.11 Loyd, calling Majesty's light cavalry, to bc worsted, deie L 
him 'my intimate friend S., whom you h.l\'e and dis
raced by a young girl, who h<1:' n itu
r 
doubtless heard of as a most success!ul photo- rank, riches, nor any remarkable beauty t ) L 'r 
grapher. He is going to India with a commis- 'share, but is simply sustained by the rf' 
h 
_ion from the Queen,' &c. 'Vc had him to dinner, that she'll not have me! Mind, D., I ha\f' 
and made him talk, as all such fellows are gi\en her no opportunity of saying thi
 since I 
ready to talk, about thcmselres and the fine C'\D1C last here: on the contrary, she would, if 
prople "ho employ them. In the evening "c que tioned, be read)-I'd swear to it "he ,,"ould 
had hi
 portfolio and the pf'erage, and so de -to say, 'Calvert paid me no attentio
 nor I 
Jighted "a
 the mlgar ùog to IJn\'e got into the made any court to me.' :::;he is ,cry tfl..thI.ll in I 
land of coronet
 aud stra\\ berry-leans, that he f'\ erything, but who is to say" hat her we:. _n'f. 
would ha\e ignored Lnd if I had not artfully instinct mav not have rucaled to her of m
 I 
brl.uf:"ht him to hi
 recollection; but he came to 10\ e ? Has not the \\" .1..11 a man loves a 
the l........ory of 'poor Joe,' as he called him, a prirate key to his heart, and doesn't .,; go 
with 
_C:l acomp
sionatin
 p:Ly, that I actually and tumble its contents about, just out of 
grew to like him. He had been at the \Ícar- curiosity, ten t.imes a day? 
ot that 
he'd ever 
age, too. and saw its little homely 'Ways and find a great deal either ill or on mine. 1\1:".1 "r 
small economics; and I laughed 0 hcartily at the indictments for murder or manslat'
ùkr, 
his 5tupid descriptions and \apid jokes, that I nor that other hea,ier charge for H. 1'., haT.... 
mad
 the ass think he was" itty, and actually left their traces within my pericardium, and 1 
rel,c"tt the n. All thi
 time ima!rine l<lorry, pale could stand to b"tck m\"self not to rave in " 
f!" a corpse, or scarlet, eitht:r half faintiug or in compromisinf:" fashion if 1 had a fever to-mOl.l., . 
a f
H'r, d
'ing to burst in \\ ith an angry indi!;- But how hollow all this boasting, "hen .haw 0'.1'1 I 
natlOn, and yet re"train...d by mai
en bashful. "ithin the closed window-sllUtter yond r 
..._- 
n . ::> n. could bear no more by ..levLn o'clocl, me-ay, defies me! Is she to go on t.J her 
anù \\cnt üff to b
d under pl'LÌel....e of a racking \\edding with the inner consciousness of tL
 I 
he. d..che. I victorv? There's the thouO'ht that i
 dri.JoO' 
" It is a great blow at any lll:ill'S fd\'Our in a 1,le måd, and \\ ill, I am c:rtaiu, end bv pro- 

omall's . esteem. when 'yo!l show up his par- aueing !-ome dire m
chief-what 
,. . doc on 
hcular f[lend, hb near llltlluate; and cer
eJ, I I c..ll a le..ion-in this unhappy beam of IJ] - I 
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And now, as I sit here in listless idleness, that 
other fellow is hastening across Egypt, or 
ploughing' his way through the Red Sea; to comc 
and marry her! I ::t5k you, D., what amount 
of philosophy is required to bear up under 
this? 
"I conclude I shall leave this some time next. 
weel.-not to come near England, though-for I 
foresee that it wiH soon be out where, how, and 
with whom I have been spenùing my holidays. 
Fifty fellmrs must suspect, and some half-dozen 
must know all about it. America, I take it, 
must be my ground-as well there as anywhere 
else-but I can't endurc a plan, so enough of 
this. Don't write to me till you hear again, for 
I shall lea'fe this certainly, though where for, not 
SO certain. 
" "-hat a deal of trouble and uncertainty that 
girl ffiight spare me if she'd only consent. to say 
'Yes.' If I see her alone this evening, I half 
think I shall ask her. 
" Farewell for a while, and believe me, 
"Yours ever 
"HARRY C, 
"P.S. Nine o'clock, evening. Came down to 
dinner looking exceedingly pretty, and dressed 
to perfection. All spite and malice, I'm certain. 
Asked me to take her out to sail to-morrow, 
'f e are to go off on an exploring expedition to 
an i5Iand-' que sais je P' 
" The old Grainger looks on me with aunt-like 
eyes. She has seen a bracelet of carbuncles in 
dull gold, the like of which Loyd could not give 
her were he to sell justice for twent.y years to 
come, 1 have hinted that I mean them for my 
mother-in-law whenever I marry, and she under- 
stands that the parentage admits of a repre- 
sentative. All this is very ignoble on my part; 
but if I l
new of anything meaner that would 
ensure me success, I'd do it also. 
"\fLat a stunning vendctta on 1 his girl, if 
she" ere at last to consent, to find out whom 
she had married, and what, Think of the wiuter 
nights' tales, of the charges t.hat bang over me, 
and their penalties, Imaginc 1 he Huc and Cry 
as light reading for the honcymoon !" 


He added one line on the envelope, to say he 
would write again on the morrow; but this pro- 
mise he did not keep. 
CHAPTER XXIII. A STOR
. 
THE boat excursion mentioned in Calvert's 
letter was not the only pleasure-project of that 
dav. It was settled that :Mr. Stockwell should 
come out and give Milly a le:;son in photography, 
in which, under Loyd's former guidance, she had 
already made some progress. He was also to give 
:l\Iiss Graillger some flower-seeds of a very rare 
lind, of which he was carrying a store to the 
Pasha of Egypt, and which required some peculiar 
skill in the sowing, They were to dine, too, at a 
little rustic house beside the lake; and, in fact, 
the day nas to be one of festivity and enjoyment. 
The morning broke splendidly; and though a 
few clouds Jingered about the Alpine valleys, 
the sky over the lake was cloudless, and the 


water" as 
treake
 and ma
'bled with those parti. 
coloured hnes wlncll Italian lakes wear in the 
hot days of midsummer. It ",as one of those 
autumnal mornings in ,vhich the mellow colour- 
ing of the mature scason blends with the soft air 
and gentle breath of spring, and all the features 
of landscape are displayed in thcir full cst beauty. 
Calvert and Florence were to visit the Isola de 
San Giulio, and bring back great clusters of the 
flowcrs of the " San Guiseppe" trees, to deck 
the dinner-table. They were also to go on as 
far as Pella for ice or suow, to cool their wine, 
the voyage being, as Calvert said, a blending ot' 
the picturesque with the profit.able. 
Before breakfast was over the sky grew slightly 
overcast, and a large mass of dark cloud stood 
motionless over the summit. of Monteronc. 
" What will the weather do, Carlo P" asked 
Calvert of the old boatman of the villa, as he 
came to say that all was in readiness. 
".Who knows, 
cellenza P" said he, with a 
native shrug of the shoulders. " :ThIonterone is a 
big traitor of a mountain, and there's no be- 
li
ving' him. .If that 
loud scatters, Hie day 
wIll be fine; If t.he wIlld brings down fresh 
clouds from the Alps, it will come on a · bur- 
rasca.' " 
" Always a burrasca; how I am sick of yom" 
burrasca," said he, contemptuously. "If you 
were only once in your life to see a real storm, 
how you'd despise those petty jobLles, in which 
rain and sleet play the loudest part." 
"What does he say of the weather P" asked 
Florence, who saw that Calvert had walked on 
to a little point with the old man, to take a 
freer view of the hike. 
"He says, that if it neither blows hard nor 
rains, it ,,'ill probably be fine. J U3t what he 
Ims told us every day since I came here." 
"1Vhat about this fine trout that you spoke 
of, Carlo ?" 
"It is at Gozzano, 'cellenza; we can take it 
as we go by." 
"But we fire going exactly in t.he opposite 
direction, my worthy friend; we are going to 
the island, and to Pe]]a." 
"That is different," said the old man, with 

mother shrug of the shoulders. 
" Didu't you hear thunder? I'm sure I did," 
cried Miss Grainger, 
"Up yonder it's always growling," said Cal- 
vert, pointing towards the Simplon. "It is 
the first welcome travellers get when they pass 
the summit." 
"Have you spoken to him, :Milly, about 
Ir. 
Stockwell? Will he take him up at Orta, and 
land him here P" asked Miss Grainger, in a 
whisper. 
" No, aUllt; he hates Stockwell, he says. 
Carlo call take the blue boat and fetch him. 
They don't ".-ant Carlo, it seems," 
"And are you going without a boatman, 
Florry?" asked her aunt. 
"Of COUIse we are. Two are quite cargo 
enough in that small skiff, and I trust I 
am as skilful a pilot as any Ortese fisherman," 
broke ill Cah'ert. 
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.. Oh, I never disputed )our skill, Mr. Cal- .. How I'd lile to src you on my Ar'lb ':-:'did.' 
vert." Surh a ere,lture! so largc-ejell, and ,\.th such a 
.. What, then, do you scruple to confide yo
r full nostril, the f.lc(' so CODea\C in fn nt, tbe 
niece to me?" said he, "ith a low whisper, 11l true Ar.lb t
 pc, and tht' j..nv a compl' pmi- I 
\\ hieh the tone was more of menace than mere circle. IIc)\v proud he'd lool UlIl1er yim, with 
inquiry. "Is this the first time v.e h.l.\e ever that haug'htv snort he J:rives, dS he Lends hi3 
gone out in a boat together?" luee. He 'V8" the present of a great l{.dj .h to 
She muttered some assurance of her trustrul- me-one of tl10se nati\e fellows we are 
ra- 
ness but so confusedly, and '\'\ith such cmb.Lr- eiously pleased to call rebels, because 
ht:y lllJu't 
r'L!>s
lent, as to be scarcely intelligible. "There! fanev to be slans. Two years ago IIf" 0\\ ned a 
th,lt was eert.tinly thunder!" .she cried. . tern"tory about the SILC of half S}I
Ün, and he is 
"There are not three d.LYs 111 three months 111 now something lile a brig.md clucf, "itL a few 
this place "ithout thund('r. It is the !tali.an hundred followers." 
privilege, I tale it, to make always more nOlse " Dear Harry, do not tall of India-at least 
th.m mischief." not of the mutiny." 
" nut will you 
o if it threatens so much?" "
[uti\lY ! Why call it mutiny, Florry? 
said :Mi!>!> Grainger. ". ell, lov(', T have done," he muttered, for the 
U Ask florry. For 'Y part, I think the day ,\ord ese.Lpcd him, and he feared how Bhe might I 
will he a glorious one." resent it. I 
"I'm certain it will," said }'Iorence, gaily; " Come baek to my lightness of hand." 
".md 1 quite agree with \\hat Harry 
aid last "Or of heart, for I sorely suspect, :Florcnce, I 
nicrht. Disputing about the weather has the the quality is not merely a manual one." 
sa
Qe effect as firing great gullS: it always brings " Am I stcerjn
 "ell ?" 
dO\Hl the rain." "Perfectly. 'V ould that I could f'iiL 011 a d I 
C.llvert smiled graciously at hearing himself on for ever thus: I 
quoted. !t was the one ::.o1't of llattery he lil-cd 
the best, and it rallied him out of his darl 
I humour. "Are you rcady?"-he had almo!>t 
added "dearest," and only caught himself in 
time-perhaps, indeed, not eomrletcly in time- 
for she blushed, as she said, " Eceomi." 
The sisters alIeetionately embraced each ollIeI'. 
Emily e\ en ran after Florence to li!>s her once 
a!;ain, after parting, and then "Florry. took Cal- 
vert's arm, and haí:>tened away to the Jctty. " I 
declare," said she, a!> 
he stepped into the boat, 
C< this If'ave-taking habit, when one is going out 
to ride, or to row, or to walk for an hour, is about 
the stupidest thing I l..now of." 
U I always said so. It's like making one's 
"ill every day before going do" n to dinner. It 
is quite true you may chance to die before the 
de sert, but the mere possibility should not in- 
t(,1 fere with your asling for soup. No, no, 
:Florry, you are to stecr; the tiller is 
ours for 
to-day; my post is hcre;" and he stretched hi
- 
self at the bottom of the boat, and took out his 
cigar. The light breeze was just enough to 
move the little lateen sail, and gradually it filled 
out, and the skiff stole quietly away froll shore, 
"ithout evCD a ripple on the water. 
"What's the line, Florry? 'Hope at the 
helm, pleasure at the prow,' or is it love at the 
helm ?" 
".\ bad steersman, I sllould say; far too 
capricious," cried she, laughing. 
U I don't lnow. I think he has onc wonder- 
ful attribute; he bas got wings to flyaway" ith 
whenever the boat is in J.Lnger, and I believe it 
is pretty much \\hat love does aiways." 
"Can't say," said she, carelessly. "!!on't 
that a net yondcr ? Oughtn't we to steer clear 
of it
" 
II Yes. Let her fall off-so- that's enough. 
'fhat a nice light hand you have." 
" 011 a horse, they tell me, my hand 13 '{'ery 
light." 


û,-er an ocean ju
t like thi
, 
A life of r.uch untronLled Lliss." 


Calvert t hre\V in a sentimental glane with 
this quotation. 
"In other ,'ords, an existence of nothÍ11? to 
do," said she, lau
hing, "" ith an excellent 
cigar to beguile it." 
'" \r ell, but 'ladye fairc,' remember that I 
have earned some repose. I ha \'"e I\ot been .,lto- 
get her a carpet knight. I ha\e had my "hare 
of hnce and spear, and amon
st fellows ho 
handle their weapons neatly. 
" You are dyiu
 to get back to Ghoor11s and 
Sikhs; but I \\ Oll't ha, e it. I'd rather hear 

letas1asio or Petrarcb, just now." 
" What if I were to quote something appo- 
site, though it "ere only prose-somethmg out 
of the Promessi Sposi ?" 
She made no answer, and turned aWfiJ her 
head. 
"Put up your helm a little: let the sails 
draw freely. This is very enjopble; it is a 
ri
ht ropl luxury. I'm not sure Alltony e\
r 
had his galley steered by Cleopatra; had he: 
" I don't lnow; but I do lnow that I am not 
Cleopatra nor )ou .\ntony." 
" !low readily you hke one up for fi fouhsh 
speech, as if these rambliug' indiscretions were 
not the soul of such converse as our:.. They 
are like the squalls, that only sene to increase 
Our speed and ne\"Cr risk our safet
, anJ, 
 me- 
how, I feel to-day as if my temper was all of 
that fitful and capricious lind. I suppose it is 
over-happiness. Are you happy, :Florr) :., asked 
he, after a pause. 
" If you mean, do I enjoy this glorious Óy 
and our sail, ye', intensel",. r\ow," hat am [ 
to do? The sail is lldppil;g in spite of me." 
" Because the "ind has chopped round, and 
is comin
 from the eastward. Down your hrlm, 
and let l1er find ber own way. "e have the 


I 
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noble privilege of not caring whithcr. How she 
spins through it now." 
"It is immcnsely excitmg," said bhe, and her 
colour heightened as she spoke. 
"Have you superstitions about (:atcs?" he 
asked, after another pause. 
" K 0; I don't think so, My life has been so 
une,-entful. Few days record anything memo- 
rable. Butowwhy did vou ask P" 
"I am-I am a devout believer in lucky and 
unlucky days, and had I only bethough
 m
 this 
was a Friday, I'd have put off our s
lll till to- 
morrow." 
"It is strange to see a man like you attach 
importance to these things." 
: I S " An
 yet it . is l exactl y m l en d like m t e who do sO d ' 
uperbbhons )e ong to mr y, s ern, rugge 
races, like the northmen, even more than the 
natÏ'res of southern climes. Too haughty and 
too self-dependent to ask counsel from others 
like themselves, thev seek adv'Íce in t.be occult 
sil!l1S and faint whispers of the natural world. 
, 1Y ould you believe it, that I cast a horoscope 
last night t.o know if I should succced in the 
next project I undertook P" 
" And what was the answer :"' 
I " An enigma to this purpose: that if wh1t I 
: I undertook corresponded with tLe entrance of 
Orion into the seventh bouse-Why are you 
laughing P" 
" Is it not too absurd to hear such 110nsense 
from you:" 
"-Was it not the grotesque homage of the 
I witch made Macbeth a murderer? 1Vhat are 
you doinf!, child r Luff-luff up; the wind is 
freshening." 
"I begin to think thEre should be a more 
I skilful hand on the tiller. It blows freshly now." 
"In three days more, Florence," said he, 
gr
vely, "it will be exactly two years since "..e 
salled here all alone. Those two years have 
been to me like a long, long life, so much of 
danger and trouble and suffering have been com- 
passed in them. .Were 1 to tell you all, you'd 
own that few men could have borne my burden 
without being crushed by it. It was not death 
in any common shape that I confronted; but I 
must not speak of this. What I would say is, 
that through all the perils I passed, one image 
floated before me-one voice ,,"as in my ear. It 
was vom's," 
"Dear Harry, let me implore you not to go 
back to these thinO's." 
"I must, Flore
ce-I must," said he, still 
more sadly. " If I pain you, it is only your fair 
share of suffering." 
":My fair share! And whv ?" 
"For this reason. .When 
I knew you fir
tJ 
I "as a worn-out, wearv, heart-sick man of the 
world, Young as I "as, I was weary of it all ; 
I thought I had tasted of ,,-hatevel: it had of 
sweet or bitter. I bad no wish to renew my ex- 
periences. I felt there was a road to go, and I 
began my lire-journey ,,"ithout interest, or 
I anxiety, 01" hope. You taught me otherwise, 
, I Florence; you re\ ived the heart that was all 
but cold, and brought it back to life and 


energy; you in"pired me with hiQ'h ambitions 

nd noble desires; you gave conlidence where 
there had been distrust, and hope where there 
had been indifference." 
"There, there!" cried she, eagerly; "there 
comes another squall. You must tàke the helm' 
I am getting frightened." J 
"Y ou are calmer than I am, Florence dearest. 
Hear me out, Why, I ask "you-why call me 
back to an nistence ,,"hich you intended to make 
valueless to me? .Why ask me to go a road 
where you refused to journey?" 
"Do come here! I know not what I am 
doing. And see, it grows darker and darker 
O\-er vonder !" 
"Ýou steered me into stormier waters, and 
had few compunctions for it. Hear me out, 
Florence. For you I came back to a life that 
I ceased to care for; for you I took on me cares, 
and dangers, and crosses, and conquered them 
a
; for you I 'won honours, high rewards, and 
rIches, and now I come to lay them at your 
feet, and say, '1V eigh all these ap-ainst the 
proofs of that other man's affection, Put 
into one scale these successes, ,,"on alone for 
JOlt; these trials, these wounds-and into the 
other some humdrum letters of that good- 
enough creature, who is no more worthy of yoze 
than he has the courage to declare it.' " 
As he spoke, a clap of thunder, sharp as a 
caullon-shot, broke above their heads, and a 
squall struck the boat aloft, bending her o'-er 
tiil she half filled with water, thro" ing at the 
same time the young girl from her place to the 
lee-side of the boat. 
Lifting bel' up, Calrert placed her on the seat, 
while he supported her with one arm, and" ith 
the otber lwnd grasped the tiller. 
"Is there danger P" whispered she, faintly. 
" 1\ 0, dearest, none. I'll bale out the" ater 
when the wind lulls a little. Sit close up here, 
and all "ill be ',"ell." 
The boat, howenr, deeply laden, no longer 
rose over the waves, but dipped her bow and 
took in more water at every plunge. 
" Tell me this hand is mine, my own dearest 
Florence-mine for ever, and see llOW it will 
nerve my arm. I am powerless if I am hope- 
less. Tell me that I have something to live for, 
anù I li,-e." 
"Oh, Harry, is it when my heart is dying 
with fear that you ask me this? Is it generous 
-is it fair? There! the sail is gone! the ropes 
are torn across." 
" It is only thë jib, darling-, and we shall be 
better without it. Speak, Florence! say it is 
my mYll wife I am saving-not the bride of that 
man, who, if be were here, \Vould be at your feet 
in craven terror this instant." 
"There goes the mast !" 
At the word the spar snapped close to the ' I 
thwart and fell over the side, carrying the sail 
with it. The boat now lay with one gunwale I 
completely under water, helpless and water- I 
logged. A \Vild shriek burst from the girl, \Vho 
thou
ht all was lost. 
"èourage, dearest - cournge! she'll float 
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E' Hie 
e to me, a HI fear nuthin!!. It 
1 UL L î"U arm vou 11 L\ e to trust to, Lu 11,,\t 
of l 
 0 nL\er (lh"W terrllr!" 
'1111 wans surf!'ed up now with e\"elY l1'''\ving- 
of thr bl St.J as to nach their br(''\J:,'''', and, 
.1;_... triking on th "eather- ide, blOke 
1.1 !!',./ III 
 ts of water ovrr them, 
h L..., Ln you ."ve U"', II. rry-c...n you. ve 
u<\ ?" eri J she. 
""\ ( , if the.
's au .,ht worth s,vipg'," said 
he .:n.ly. " It is not safety that I am think- 
ing of; it i.. what is to come after. lla \ e I 
your promise? Are you mine?" 
" Oh I do not ask me this; have pity on me." 
"" h re is your pity for me? Be quick, or 
it -r.'ll be too late. Answcr me-mine or his ?, 
IIis to the last!" cried shr, "ith a "ild 
s'" h; and, clasping both her hands abO\e hpr 
hc ft .1. s1e would have fallen bad he not held her. 
e< 0' . åance more. Refuse me, and llea\-e 
Y01' 0 yom fate !" he cried, .sternly. 
:--ht could not spe. k, but III the agony of her 
terr Ir "he threw her arms around and cla
pcd 
hi n "u.1lv. The dark dense cloud that rested on 
the la.. \
..s rent asunder by a flash of lightniug' 
at the instant, and a sound like a thousand 
gr( guns 
hooI.. the air. The "ind, slimming 
th{ 
ea, carried sheets of water along and almost 
subm ",ed the þoat as they pa3sed. 
" les or no!" shouted Cah crt, maùly, as he 
stru
"'led to disengage himself flúm her grasp. 
" l' 0 !" she cried, \\ ith a \\ ild veIl that runQ 
abO\ (' all the din of the storm, and as she said It 
he tl rew h 'r arms wide anù flun
 her from him. 
THe, , tearing off Lis coat, plungeu inh the lake, 
The thick clouds as they rolled down from the 
Alps to nlect the wind, settled over the lale, 
makinrr a blackness almost like night, and only 
broken by the white flashes of the lightning. 
The thunder rolled out as it alone does in the!:>c 
mounhin regions, "here the echoes keep on re- 
pentin
 till they fill tlle very air with their 
deafenmg clamour. Scarcely \Vas Cahert a few 

anls from the boat than he turned to swim 
back to her, but already was she hid from his 
"iew. The wa"es ran high, and the drift foam 
blinded him at every instant. He shouted aloud 
at the top of his "Olce; he screamed" Florence! 
Florence!" but the din around drowned his 
weak efforts, and he could not even hear his 
own ,"ords. With his brain mad by e
citemcnt, 
he fancied c\ ery instant that he heard his name 
cLUed, and turned, now hither, now thither, in 
\\ ;Id c
"lfusion. MeaIl\\ hile, the. torm deepened, 
nud thr wind smote thc sea with frequent clap!;, 
:".up and sudden as the rush of steam from 
SOUlC grtat steam-pipe. "hcther his head reeled 
with the terrible uproar around, or that his 
I. ind han" \\ ay between agony snd doubt, who 
can tcll? III' swam madly on and on, breastincp 
thc waves "ith his strong chest, and lost t
 
nlme L all consciousne s, save of the muscular 
cffun he was DlaliD
-Donc saw him more! 
'lI.P e\"'ening was approaching, th storm had 
sub :deu, and thc tall Alps shone out in all the 
\ arl_à colours of rock, or herbage, or no\\ - 


I ) \... and the blue hkr at Ul/> fOLt, in its \, . e. 
(' !:>urface, rl.-peated all thl:r 
r...nd t.ut..n 
a"lú all their glorious tint.. Thp \\..' er \\ 
c 1\ ered with ro\\ -boat s in every direÜion, " 
JIlt to seek for Florence and her comp lit... 
Th( J \\ el1' soon perceÏ\'ed to cluster round OL 
"pot, where a dismasted boat lay half-fillrd \\ I !1 
\\ ..ter, and a figure, n3 of a girl sleeping, lay in 
th(' ..tern, her head resting on the "Un\\3'..... 
It \\ a ..Florence, still breathin
, fLilllh ing, bu L 
terror-stricken, 10sL to all con
ciousncf'5, hrr 
limbs stiffened with cold. She was lifted. ir4-o 
a boat and carried on shore. 
Happier for her the long de1.th-like slenp- 
that hsted for da.ys-than the firs" \ "'gue 
dawn of con
niousne
s, \\ hen her sen"cs reo 
turning, brought up the terrible memory of the 
torm, and the last scene with Calvert. 'Yith a 
heart-rend:ng' cry for mercy she would start up in 
bcd, and, before hcr cry had wcll subsideti, would 
come the consciouslle"s that the peril was past, 
and then, "ith a mournful sigh, would she sink 
back again to try and regain sufficient self-con- 
trol to betray nothing; not even of him who 
had deserted her. 
W"eek after week rolled by, and slle made bu L 
!,10W progre!:>s towards recovery. There "a
 
not, it is true, "hat the doctórs could pro. 
nounee to be malarly - her hC'ightened pulse 
alone W'
 feverish-but a !;reat shock had shaken 
her, and its effects remained in an utter apathy 
and indiffercnce to e\ cry thing around hu. 
She wished to be alone-to be left in co"' 1 :. .C 
solitude, and the room darkened. The merf' 
stir or movement in the house jarred on her 
nerves and irritated her, and with this came 
back paroxysms of e}..citcment that recalled the 
storm and the \\ reck. Sad, therefore, and _or- 
rO\fful to see as were the Ion!; hour:; of Ler 
drea.ry apat hy, they" ere Ius p:lÏnful than these 
inten als of acute sensibility; and between the 
t\\ 0 her mind vibrated. 
One cvening, about a month aftrr the 
wreck, Emily came down to her aunt's ro"m to 
s'y th:lt !:ohe had been speal"ing about Jo. nph to 
Horry. .. I was tellil1g her how he was deta;ned 
at Calcutt.a, and could not be here before the 
second mail from India; and her reply wa , C It 
is quite as well. lie" ill be less shocked whtn 
he sees me.' " 
.. Has she Dever asked about Calvert," asled 
the old lady. 
.. Never. Kot once. I half sospect, how- 
e\ er, that she 0\ erheard us that evening when 
1rC were taIling of him, and wonderincp that he 
had ncyer been seen again. For she 
 lid after- 
wards, · Do not say before me what you de
ire me 
not to he,r, for I hear frequently when I am un- 
able to spe,k, or even make a sign in reply.' ,. 
U But it b strangc that nothing should e\ er 
be lno\\"n of him." 
U Ko, aunt. Carlo savs several have been 
drowned in this !ale whose bodies ha\"e ne\"cr 
been fowll!. Hc has some sort of e
J 
J.nalion, 
about deep current.. that Cj('t in amonr' L the rocls 
at thc bottom, which I could not und( nd." 
The da
 s drag
2d on. bt:wfe. Mi.:.s I I 
, 
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Grainger, after some struO'rrles about how to 
accomplish the task, took è"'o
raO'e and wrote to 
Miss Sophia Calvert, to inform oh'er of the dis- 
astrous event" hich had occurred, and the loss 
of. her cousin. The letter was, however, left 

nthout any acknowledgment whatever, and save 
m some chance whisperings between Emily and 
her au
t, the name of Calvert was never spoken 
of agam. 
Only a few days before Christmas a telegraph 
told them that Loyd had reached Trieste 
and would be with them in a few days. By 
this time Florence had recovered much of her 
strength and some of her looks. She was glad, 
very. glad, to hear that 
 oseph was comin
; but 
her JOY W90S not exceSSIve. Her whole nature 

ec
led to ha,'e been toned down by that terrible 
mCIdent to a stat
 of ?alm res!gnation to accept 
wllat
vcr came With httle of JOY or sorrow; to 
submIt to, I:ather than partake of, the chan
eful 
fortunes ofhfe. It was thus Loyd found her when 
be ca
le, and, to his thinking, she was more 
charmmg, more lovable, than ever. The sudden 
caprices, which so often had worried him were 
go
e? and in their place there was a genU
 tran- 
qUIllIty of character which suited every trait of 
his own nature, and rendered her more than ever 
e?mpanionab
e to him.. 1Yarned by her aunt and 
sIster to aVOld the tOpIC of the storm he never 
allu
ed to it in any shape to Florence'; but one 
evemng, as, after a long walk together, she lay 
down to rest before tea-time, he took Milly's arm 
and led her into the garden. 
"She has told me all, :Milly," said he, with 
, some emotion; "at least, all that she can re- 
member of that terrible day." 
CHAPTER X
IY. THE LAST AND TIIE SHORTEST. 
I
OYD wa
 marrie
 to Florence; they went to 
IndIa, and III due bme-cvcn earlier than due 
time-he was promoted from rank to rank till he 
reached the dignity of chief judge of a district 
a position which he filled with dignity and credit: 
I Few ,,-ere more prosperous in all the relations 
of their lives. They were fortunate in almost 
I e\erything, even to their residence near Simlah 
on the slope of the Himalaya: they seemed t
 
have all the goods of fortune at their feet. In 
I India, where hospitality is less a virtue than a 
custom, Loyd's house was much frequented, his 
o.""n a9re
abl
 manners., and the charming quali- 
tIes o! Ius \Tife, h

 g"lVen them a wide-spread 
I n
tone
y, and few Journeyed through their dis- 
trIct \nthout seeking their acquaintance. 
I I "You don't know who is cominO' here to 
dinner to-day, Florry," said Loyd, on
 morning 
I at breakfast; "some one you will be glad to 
I see, even for a memory of Europe-Stockwell." 
" Stockwell P I don't remember Stockwell." 
"N ot remember him? And he so full of the 
charming reception you gave him at Ol"ta, wherc 
he photographed the villa, and you and Emilv in 
the porch, and Aunt GrainO'er washinc r 
her 
poodle in the flower-garden ?"
 0 
" Oh, to be sure I do, but he would never let I 


us 
ave a copy of it, he was so afraid Aunt 
Gramger would take it ill; and then he went 
away verr suddenly; if I mistake not, he was 
call
d off. by telegram on the very day he was 
to dme wIth us." 
"Perhaps he'!l ha\'e l
ss compunctions now 

hat you
 aunt IS so unlIkely to see ]lerself so 
lmmortahsed, I'm to 0'0 over to Behasana to 
fetch him, and I'll ask if he has a copy." I 
. 1 
His day's duties over, Loyd weut across to the 
camp where hi
 friend Stockwell was sbying. II 
He brought h1ln back, and the photographs 
were soon produced. 
"My wife," said Loyd, "wishes to see some 
of her old Italian scenes. Have you any of 
those JOU took in Italy P" 
" Yes, II.lave s
me half-dozen yonder. There 
they are, WIth theIr names on the back of them. 
This was the little inn you recommended me 
to stop at, with the vine terrace at the back of . 
it. Here, you see the clump of cypress-trees 
next the boat-honse." 
" Ay, but she wants a little domestic scene 
at the villa, with her aunt makinO' the mornin rr 
toilet of her poodle. Have you got that?" . 0 
"To be sure I have; and-not exactly as a 
pendant to it, for it is terrific rather than droll- 
I have got a storm-scene that I took the morn- 
ing I came away. 'l:he horse
 were j.ust being 
harnessed, for I receIved a teleO'ram mformiuO' 
me I must be at" Ancona two d
ys earlier tlla
 
I looked for to catch the India mail, and I was 
taking the last view before I started. I was in 
a tremendous hurry, and the whole thinO' is 
smudged and scarce distinguishable. It 
as 
the grandest storm I ever witnessed. The whole 
sky grew black, and seemed to descend to meet 
the lake, as it was lashed to fury by the wind. 
I had to get a peasant to hold the instrument 
Cor me as I caught one effect-merely one. The 
momeut was happy, it was just when a great 
glare of lightning burst through the black. mass 
of elouù, and lit up the centre of the lake, at 
the very moment that a dismasted boat was 
being drifted along to, I suppose, certain de- 
struction. Here it is, and here are, as 'well as 
I can make out, two figures. They are cer- 
tainly figures, blurred as they are, and that 
is clearly a woman clinging to a man who is 
throwing her off: the action is plainly that. 1 
have called it a !lent in a Cloud." 
"Don't bring this to-day, Stockwell," said 
Loyd, as thc cold sweat burst over his face and 
forehead; "and, when you talk of Orta to my 
wife, say nothing of the ]lent in a Cloud." 
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Condé in di'5guise, and sou
ht his "ife in P,ui;:;. 
lIe \\ as discovered, flung into the Conciergeric, 

 aud guillotined. Hcr husband's brothers, and 
BOOK TIlE :FIRST: CHILDJIOOD, scores of hcr relatives and friends, had alre1J.dy 
!;HAPTER },. "\.).111. TilE BLAXK HE.\TlI OF TIlE undcrgone the same f,\te. Her "idowhood was 
SC_\rEGR\CE. )ct grecn upon her, whell she, too, was alrc::>tcd 
LDG\R was left to enjoy the remainder of his and cast into the Ahba)c. There, after a short 
Chmnhertin alonc. Hc did ample ju
tiee to it, I timc, both her ehildrGll died of maligllant fever. 
and" as furthcr privileged to smole his eigar- The smell of so much blood, the poor woman I 
a favour not extended to any other male \isitor. said, choked them. When Fouquier Tinville de- I 
It "as, perhaps, as "elJ, for the sale of peace nounced the femme Kergolay before the re\ 0- I 
and q l 1iet, that the baronc:.s did not "receive" lutionary tribunal, she was half frantic, and a far I 
whcn Edgar favoured the establishmcnt "ith his fitter subject for a cell at Bieêtre than for the 
presence. To tell the truth, he rather alarmed judgment of a criminal court. But she was eon- 
the feeble old ladies and gentlemen who com- demued to death nevertheless, The revolutionary 
posed his grand-aullt's social circle. lIe was a tribunal did not stick at trifles. 
\ll was fish that 
little too boisterous, and a little too insolent; C'ame to the net of terrorism. The Baronne de 
and the oIel ladies and gentlemen, who were Kergolay was arra)"ed in the fatal camisolc, aud 
high-spirited, albeit fceble, declined, sometimes was mountin
 the cart which \\ as to convey her I I . 
with considerable warmtb, to bow to his dicta- to the seaffuld, when the fall of Robespierre oh- 
tion. l;ut to his aunt he must always be Lord tained for her a temporary reprieve, ultimately 
Paramount. She i1l\'ariably deferred to him, enlarged into a pardon, But she was not the 
He could never be in the wrong. Was he not less a froseribed and ruined ci-devant. She 
her grand-nephew, the only being upon earth herself used to describe how she had begged for 
left to remind her of her Engli
h kindrcd? alms on the Quai dcs Orfhres. Mter a period of 
The outbreak of the great French re'"olution unutterable priyation and dcstitution, a fricnd 
bad found 
Iadame de Kergolar roung, bcautiful, found her out amI stealthily helped her. Th.. 
and the wife of a nobleman of ancient descent friend \\ as her formcr footman from Vi(,I,{ 
and great" eaIth, distingui
hcd in arms, and high Sahlons, Thomas Prudence. He had prosper
d, 
in his sovereig'n's favour. In the haughty pro- and grown \\ calthy e\en. The shipwreck kId 
vince of Brittany therc w
\S no estate better cast him, too, on the waves, but he had bepll 
tended, and no châtcau more stately, than be- strong and buo)ant, and battled \\ ith thcm, and, 
longed to the Kcrgola
"s of Yieux Sablons. The clinging to spars and hencoops, had been sah,d. 
baroness bore her husband two daughters. They 
\ portion of the sequcstrated manor of Yicux 
were destine(l to mate "ith noblcs of as illus- Sablons was besto\\ cd upon him by the CÙIlH.n- 
trious a lillc as their 0" n. The rc\ olution came tion. He \\ as looked upon "ith horror by the 
sweeping do" nlile a crimsvn deluge on society, 10) alist pcas:mts as an aC(luirer of the national 
and all "as cngulfed bencath its wa\'cs. .U, de domain:" Half a dozcn attempts were made to 
Kergolay cmigrated, leaving hi.. \\ ife and infant as"h"sinatc him. He took army contract
, and 
ehildrcn concealed in a convent in l}aris. The "a),.ed rich, and "as hated b) the Chouanueric. 
manor-house of Vieux Sablons was sackcd b)" His house "as decorated" ith fragments of the 
the revolutionary troops, taken by a b,md of rich furniture and fittings of the ehfltcau of Yieu\. 
CllOuan peasants, be5ie
ed,captured, its defendcrs Sablons, He \\as a staunch rcpublican. lIe con- 
slaughtered, itself at last glltted, fired, and de- tri, cd, however, to furni::,h his old mistre
s "it h 
moli5hed from basement to coping-stone. The funds enabliug her to reach England, and durirz 
COll\ent in wllich 
[ad,lInc de Kergolayand her her leng'thencd residenec there, from 1791; to th 
daughtC'rs had taken refuge \\ as suppresscd b)- the fall of 
apolcon, nearly t\\entJ ) ears, he cún- 
Com ention, and the nuns" cre dri\ en forth with '"e\ cd to hcr no less a sum than ten thou:.and 
blows and in..ulb somc to l}eri
h of 
tan ation, po
mds sterling. It,, as but a mere trifle, he 
man) to die on the Place de la Ué\'olution. The said-a "reck, a \\indfall-but it "as all her::-. 
Baron de Kergolay left the cmigrant camp of 
ay, hc took ad\antage of the poce of .Amicus 
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to ff{ '.;ht a sloop at :Nante
 with the articl . It-. 
II kttl tVeJ frum thc dismantled e l âtLau, and 
t:nd 
II ' them to hcr "hom hc 
 till called hi::. chcttelaine 
and Lult{a.cfre
u. 

Iadalf1e de Kergolay" ent du\\< n into Lanca- 
I shirr and abode for a long time at Preston, much 
belO\ ed amI. respected by the old Catholic families 
in tho::,e parts. But the race to which she herself 
I uelongcd, the Greyfaunb, she found deca
ed and 
almost C:x.tillct. Onc nephew, a country gentle- 
man with estates mortgaged to their last rood, she 
, discovered. The son of that nephew was Edgar 
II Gre
faunt, who was born just before .Waterloo. 
! ' ." hen all was O\"cr with :K apoleon, the Baronne 
II de Kergolar, ,.-ho .had beenlivillg" on the interest 
of the money sent her by Thomas Prudence, and 
II who had even managed to put by some twent
 
hundred pounds of savings from her income, re- 
turned to France. It was not long before she 
! heard of Thomas. The collapse of the Empire, 
i which had restored her to society, had ruined 
I him. On the profits of his arm
' contracts he had 
started a cotton manufactory. He might have 
I bccome a second Richard Lenoir, but peace came, 
, and Manchester, all prohibiti\ c and protective 
! I enactments notwithstanding, poled its nose of 
smoling brick into France, and Thomas Prudence 
was ruined. .Madame de Kergolay hastened to 
i I the succour of the man who had saved her from 
I starvation, But 'l'homas was old, and wanted 
I little." I am sick of commerce , " he said, ".l\I 1.' 
: I failurc is a punishment for hm ing talen contract
 
under the usurper. Diantre! how the rouleaux 
us
d to roll in, thoug-h. But that is all over now. 
I am growing old and foolish. Let mc come 
back to you, Madame la BarOlme, and be rour 
footman. Promote me to be your butler if 
 ou 
like, I have myoId livery still by mc, and I wiIi 
selTe you as faithfully as I did in the days when 
: I you were the Chåtelaine of Vieux Sablons." 
"You shall be my friend and ad\'iser in thc 
e, euing of m) lhys/' cried 
Iadall1e dc Kergolay, 
I I I cbsping the old man's hand. 
And so, indeed, Thomas Prudence, otherwise 
Vieux Sablol1s, \\ as; but he would ne, er conscnt 
I to divest himself of his li,-ery, or to consider him- 
self as anything but an attached and favoured 
menial of the great house of Vieux Sablons. 
In this light-the meniallight-"ithout the 
ar tachment or the favour, the octogenarian was 
regarded by the superb roung gcntleman 110W 
sip11il1g his Chambertin, and smoking his cigar. 
This high and mighty princc, precisely as hc 
thought it the most natural thing in the world 
that his grand-aunt should spoil and idolise him- 
self, deemed it a matter of course that Vieu'( 
Sablolls should be his very obedient, humble, 
. I obsequious, and contemned servant. A hundred 
times he had heard from his grand-aunt the story 
of the old man's devotion and self-sacrifice. He 
thought that a, err natural thing, too, He knew 
perfectly "ell that e\'ery sou the baroness 
l)os
essed had been giyen to her by the ,,"oru- 
out lacqucy ; but hc treated him with calm and 
disdaillful insolence. " Well," hc would some- 
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timn acknowledge, when remon
tl.lted ,Ùth 
IJ,) hi
 grand-aunt for some unusual act of con- 
tUlI1cliousnc::,s towards the ancient servitor, "pel- 
haps he had at one time rendered some Lrt of 
:,enice to the family. But it was ever so long 
ago. Bcsides, it was his duty; and the romantic 
lind of gratitude '\'a5 only possible in virtunus 
dramas at thc Gymna::.
." I wonder" hat wo-uld 
become of the ,vorld if acts of duty such as 
Thomas P1"Udenee had performed 
....cre only 
possible in virtnous dramas at a p]a).hous
 ! 
One most salient characteristic of Edgar Gre
.- 
faullt would be overlooked, if it were omitted to 
mention that he entertained a profound contempt 
for the people among whom he was domiciled, 
He \\ ent into French society, and of the best, 
because his relationship to 
ladame de Kergo]ay 
opened to him dozens of doors in France, while his 
English appellation would ha'"e been quite power- 
less ill like regard, in the country of his birth, He 
spoke French fluently, because he bad been 
brought up at the ColIége Louis-le-Granù; but no 
protectionist farmer had ever a livelier dislike, and 
heartier contempt, for the French than 
Ir. Edgar 
Gre, faunt. He held the Gre,-faunts of Lanca- 
shir
 to be ilJfinitely superior i
 point of extrac- 
tion, statu!;, and polish, not only to the Kergolays, 
but to all the Rohans, N oailles, COlldés, or 
.Montmorencys in the Libro d'O
.o of Fr:mce. As, 
however, it was only the allowance his grand-aunt 
made him that kept him from starving, he re- 
signed himself to his lot, and contented him- 
self with abusing and sneering at the people in 
whose mid
t he IÍ\ed. "I have a turn f0r draw- 
ing and painting," be would rcmark to such 
English exquisites as he, from time to time, met 
in Paris; "and so, as a gentleman must do some- 
thing in a country where there arc no field sports 
worth having, and the Church is impossible, mul. 
Literature is snuffy and vulgar, and the B:ll'low, I 
moved the old ladr to place me with Delaroche, 
who lets me do what I like, and makes mueh of 
me, In France, rou know, it is the cu
tOlll for 
artists to go into society. David, the scoundrel, 
was a baron, and so was Gros; and they gi\c Us 
a plentiful share- of crosses and red ribbons. A 
feHow doesn't mind going in for art if he's looked 
up to, and is decorated, and goes to court, and 
all that kind of thing. But it wouldn't do in 
England, 
"Ou know. I should bc obliged to go 
into the army, or something of that sort, and 
keep the paint-pot dark." After which profound 
eJ,.position of the proprieties, Prince Greyfaunt's 
exquisite friends would opine that he had acted 
\'CQ' sensibly, and that so 10n6' as he rcmained in 
that confounded hole, meanin2,' Paris, it ,vas just 
as wcll to spoil canvas as to do nothing at aIL But 
he must never forget, they told him, "hat he 
owed to society, and when thc old lady (meaning 
his granù-aunt) dicd, and cut up "en, he would 
return to his nathe country, lh-e as a gentlcman 
should, and keep the paint-pots very dark indeed. 
Prince Edgar had come to the end of his second 
cigar, and of the Chambertin too; he had takel1 
his coffee, h
s petit ,ene, and his chasse. It was 
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D rly ten 0 clock. On Lid ("'JJ1(1 
 'lei !;' \ i " 
\ i1il:! of the )[arai:::l ,t' -'" pr (1 ul1til 
LVL/J, and t now occurrèd tú hin, lint he nlight 
J(j,u the Idùt:l. "Then ",m L tl tUI id old 
')bé lJ Î:>ing away as u!!ual," h f\. II
 rled with 
8 )a\\n, 'but I :>uPIose I l1iU f' 'dIU'C h:U1. 
l>n: ntly a bitter smilr camr U'I r Lim at 4 hc 
thou
ht that hc had f 
 oken ûf Li') 'Un{ (jf tIe 
ladu; , '" ho was the little t hing 
 II<.." ( 'd 
1 .1 
d:!k Vieux Sablons. 
-\. protegee of )Ir.J. um :; In Darvn"1.e," l'l.!hied 
'I tLe rrvitor, wÍl,h a low bO\\. 
II "Charity, I suppose " evn
 1 the )ûUllg 
I man. 
" Thc usual charity a11l1 benevolencr of JIadame 
l la Baronne," rcplieù TuOlna
, la)'illg respectful 
I emphasis on the words. 
" Ah! my I;ood dunt does not consider that 
I her charity has a tendency to f at her 11atural 
hcirs out of hous(' and home. "Cpon my word, 
hcr hou'ìe is a receptacle for the hme, the halt, 
and the blind. I do belie\e Hint half the people 
who come here are no better than a pack of old 
paupers, 
Iy friends call thi:. place the Dépót de 

lendicit. . Who is that Babette, for insbnce?" 
"Cha.rity," repeated \-ieux Sablons, "but a 
,ery excellent and faithful bel"Vant." 
"As )ou also decm 
our
elf, 110 doubt, my 
most e
emplary Vieux ::'ablons," said Edgar, as 
he lazily rose. "I wonder where my aunt picked 
up that little English girl: Do )OU lnow?" 
" X 0, 
ir," respondcd the ex-contractor, telling, 
'\l :th thc purest intentions, a deliberate falsehood. 
"Out of the guttcr, I presume, ')Iy aunt is 
not particular. She prefers rags to ermine. The 
little thing is pas
.lble. What do ) ou think, hey?" 
"
tonsieur i1:l good enough to say so." 
" Shl.. is more than passablc, mo
t respectable 
fox. Is there any lis:>ing alIo\\ ed in the p.Ultry?" 
, I re
pect my mistrr s and benefactn... s, I 
re 1 Lct }outh a11d innocence, and I rc...pect In
"- 
l'clt
" _id the old mall, in a low \ oice. 
"The first" c know all about; it is an old story. 
Tl.e second i
 ,"outh and innocence's affair, The 
third eonccrns ')our
elf, and is no, cry important 
I.latter. W cll. I \\ ill go and see the little thing, 
and dr.\\v her out. Upon my honour, shc is a 
great dcal more than pas
ablc." 
And, flinging hi:> napkin on the table, he COll- 
d{'
cended to stroll into the drawing-room. 
.. )Ionsieur Edgar GreJ faunt," muttered the 
old suvant. as he clattercd to and fro \\ ith the 
paraphernalia of the table, putting e\"cQ thing in 
it phce in cupboard and pantry, ")"OU are a 
"entilhomme; nnd the grand-nephew of my be- 
10\ e1 mi:>tr(,,
s; and de\ 1'1', and handsome, and 
'cry fashionable; but, upon my "ord, I think 

 on have no more lleart than this empty bottle." 
. IIp "as holding the flask of Chambertin in his 
)J'''ld. There \\as just a drain of the rare old 
\\ ,'Ie left, and he poured it into a glass and 
dr3'lk it off, and smacked his tl,in old )il"
, .\.1- 
thOt""h but dregs the dram was generous, and 
f'n..c him courn
e for a holder the uJht. 
.. And, upon my \\ Ol'Ù, 
lonsieur Edgar Grc)"- 
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f.mnt," lie concludrd, "m\ prlt"a t c ùpmion is, 
t 1 at you are a \ ery fiu hed 
coulldrel, and will 1 
come to a bad end." 
\ littlc after ele'\Cn o'clock, the Prince lighted 
a c' ar, and "ent down to the Cafc Audais. 
"lIov. much monfY has he asked ) ou for?" 
said the abbe, as the door closed bchind Edgar. 
" Fi\ e thousand franc ," replied the baroness, 
puttmg her handlerchicf to her e) es, "Poor 
dear fellow, he sa) 8 he "ill be ruined if I cannot 
rai!!e that sum b) Tuesday ncxt. Dcar abLe, 
)OU must go to-morrow to my notary." 
U And you have but ten thousand francs a year, 
:Madame la Baronne, this mb ;uidcll youth will 
be the ruin of ,ou." 
The Abbé Chatain '\\ as pacing the room with 
long soft strides, but a most melancholy visage. 
"Let hin/' be ruined," he lesumed, halting. 
"Bettcr that he :,hould suffer than )OU, th:111 
your widows and orphans, tlJan your beg-gars and 
penitents. Let him suffcr. It ma)' do him good." 
Lily did 110t hear thk lugubrious c011ver
ation. 
She was in bcd. By the time the abbe had de- 
parted, she was asleep, drean1Íng of Edgar GrcJ"- 
faunt. 


CHAPTER L
"lV. POOR LITTLE LILY. 
1"foE for the li'tle "oman !-for 
he "as a 
woman, no". She woke up the ncxt morning, 
and she 10\ ed thc Scapegrace. 
Had anyone come to her, and said, "Lily, 
you arc in love," she would, with prctty earnest- 
lie s, h3ve repudiat d the charge. She would 
have pleaded that she kncw nothing about love; 
that she had read but few 10'\ c-tales, aud heard 
but few pcrsons talk about love; that she had 
been Quite Alone all her life, anù, in default 
(until vcry recent!)) of there being un) one to 
10t"e her, \\ as ignorant of the prcci::.e manner in 
wlJich affection, although directed to\\ ards an- 
othU" object, should be repudiated, 
,r oe for the little \\ oman! She 10H
1l the 
Scapegrace ne\ erthcless. 
Love came to her as no slllirkin
 Cupid" ith 
purple" ings to fctter her with shaclle'ì made 
frl-lll wn l.ths of ros..''ì. Ll-\"e was no PO\\ dereJ 
shepherd, as in the tape<:tries in the barom -')'s 
chamber, v.ith flo"crs in his wif!', and rilJbons to 
his crook. Love came silelltlr, and sat O\'er 
against hcr little bed, and uaid, " I am here; and, 
hencefortll, you must bl. my slave and bonù- 
sen anL" 
She WP s tl"'O weal to battlc" ith him. She" as 
too c.\l1did to deny him. She was too good to tell 
a lic to herself, and call10\ e liking. ::;hc ackno\\- 
lcdgcd him, bo\\ cd down before him, and ga\ e 
herself up to him, a submissi\ e truthful captÏ\ e. 
It seemed to be a 10\'e to wllich there had been 
no bC3'Ínnil'g, and to "hieh there could be no 
end. :Marriage-the thought ne\"cr entl reù her 
hcad. l'as!>ion--she lncw not wlMt pa!'
ion wa . 
To be bel0\ ed a "tin - she nc\ er nurturcd a 
hope thft he "h 1111 she loud "ould c\ er 
rcturn h r 10h', vI' e\ rn know of it. It \\as 'I 
more the s'lblin,c biùe of tbe lovc of a child I 
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I for her doll; and, from tlJC sublime to the ridi- 
culous, there was, as usual, but one step. To 
I lavish boundless affection on an object which 
was, to her, inanimate and unconscious; to pour 
terms of affection into deaf ears, to mirror her- 
self in blind eyes, to gloat over breathless lips, 
I to cherish an image which, without, is only 
I I paint, and nll'nish, and scraps of Úbbon; and, 
within, only rags and sawdust-this is what thc 
I j child does with her doll; and this is what Lily 
Floris did with the idol of Edgar Greyfaunt 
II which she had built up in the corncr of her soul. 
I A sprucc FetisL, forsooth. A golden calf
 or onc 
II shining at least with the br3.vest Dutch metal. 
A curlcd and oiled l\Iumbo-Jumbo; but shc 
i worshipped it in seerel;, and with a devouring 
' ) adoration. Had she, in her dreary childhood, 
been gi\Ten more dolls to play with, she Illight 
not, perhaps, have been so ready to fall in love 
with the stalwart waÀCll puppet that was called 
:Edg'ar Greyfaunt, 
Do 
-ou repro
eh her for falling in love at first 
sight? Silly girls, at her age, and loving as she 
did, usually do so. The prudent virgins are vacci- 
natcd, and take the disorder slowly, and in the 
mildest form; albeit, on them, often, in middle 
life, the disease falls again with appalling viru- 
lence, and kills them, The foolish virgins catch 
the infection at oncc, and have it hot and strong; 
II and happy are those who get over it, and rise 
I again, cured, but scarred for life, 
I I Besides, is therc any love at first sight? Onc 
doubts it. Is not the first fortuitous rencountcr 
with the object that is to be beloved, merely the 
realisation of an ideal that has been nourished 
in the heart for years? It seemed to Lily as 
thoug'h she had always bcen thinking of Edgar 
Greyfaunt ever since she was a child, and now 
II he had come, She lweI alwa) s loved, and wOlùd 
always continue to love him. 
H;d there been two parties to this amorous 
action, a third might have interposed in the suit. 
An intcrpleader might have arisen, in the shape 
of jealousy. Lily would have dreamt of a rival, 
feared her, hatcd her perha11s; for as it is in the 
power of Love to mollify and sweeten all evil 
thoughts, so is it unhappily within his attributes 
to turn all that is good into poison and 
venom, But Lily ,ms plaintiff, defendant, 
counsel, attorney, judge, jury, usher, and audi- 
tory all in one. She stated her own case, and 
i replied to herself. She summcd up herself, and 
, l1Crsclf gave the verdict, and herself delivered 
I the verdict. It was alwavs to the same effect: 
I, that she loved Edg-ar Gre

faunt. 
I But he, handsome, gifted, courted-did he 
love, was he beloved by, another ? Well; Lily 
I I thought upon this sometimes, and trembled, and 
her heart swooned" ithin her, But she was not 
always possessed by the thought. Love is so 
I far merciful, as not perpetually to insist on the 
unknown eventuality. If the young who love in 
I secret suffered this torture of fear without 
intermission, they would go out and drown thell1- 
I selves. If a Illan of threescore years and ten, 
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who knows his end to be imminent, were alwavs 
dwelling llpon death, he wonlrl never be able to 
eat his dinner. Obllvion for the mind is as 
necessary as rest for the body, alld is as 
beneficcntly meted out to us. Labour and 
thought, without surcease, would be intolerablc. 
The :'tpiteful magician Love has the art of 
11iaking all things ap11ear as they arc not; and 
has been revelling in that trick ever sinee he 
madc the Fairy Queen enamoured of the weaver 
clown that had thc jackass's llead instead of 
his own clod pate. For thousands of year;3 
before that, maybe, he worked the same rascally 
spell. Love can transfer, transfuse, transmute
 
conjure dry leaves into guineas, dress up the 
daw in peacock's feathers, give the wolf shcep.s 
elothing; turn Christopher Sly into a duke, 
the princess into a goose-girl, the pumpkin 
into a coach and six, and the Beast into Prince 
Azor; quite as often, believe me, the Beast 
is a Beast to the end of the el;apter, only Beauty 
is stricken by Love with colour-blindness, and 
mistakes rusty black for brightest crimson, To 
Lily, Edgar Greyfaullt was at once (but it ,,-as 
all conjuring) invested witlI the most lovablc at- 
tributes of the kind gentleman at Greenwich ,,-ho 
had sat by her side at the dinner, and kissed her 
when she went away. Straightway she passed, 
in an arbitrary little parliament, an act for trans- 
ferring stock; and under this act all thc 10H' 
standing in the :Million per Cents in the namc of 
'

illiam Long "\Vas handed over to Edgar Grer- 
faunt. Then slIe piled Pclion upon Ossa; slIe but- 
tered the fat pig; she gilded the refined gold; 
she smothered her idol with roses. She gave him 
all the love she felt for the schoolmates who had 
bcen kind to her; for the Dunn) castles; for the 
good-hearted folks at Cutwig and Co.'s; for the 
very courier on board the steamer who had treated 
her with" joggolate." And lastly, she bestowed 
upon the vacuous inanc Fetish (ah! but he was 
so beautiful!) all the immeasurable lovc she 
should have felt for the parents who had 
neglected and abandoned her. 1Yas there none 
left for :Madame de Kergolay, for kindly )!aùamc 
Prudence, for the homely Babette, for the 
cheery Yieux Sablons, for the good 11l"iest? 
1Vell! there was gratitude, ycneration; but, 
what would )-ou haye? 1Yhen the Houses of 
Parliament are all ablaze, who thinks of the 
chimney that has caught fire in a second floor 
b
ek in the Horsefern--road? 
So much overwhcln;ing overpowering love did 
did she give the handsome Fetish, that he might 
have staggered, and sunk under the wcight. He 
happened, however, to know nothing about it ; 
and had he known all about it, the handsomc 
brute would not have understood it. 
But the fires of her love were well banked up, 
The furious little furnace consumed its own 
smoke. It found no yent in sighs and moans, in 
confidences with women, in tender glances, in 
passionate letters, in sidJy poetry (the which 
safety-valve has sa\-ed many estimable lads and 
lasses from the commission of suicide; thc chid 
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mlvant:,gc, bling tl.nt, oUC'" in 10\ e, any idiot 
( n \\ rite pùrtry, and \\ hen one h",s \\ riUrn a 
lwndred aud thit ty stall.la , and duly corrected 
th m, the
 e",n ah\aYJ bc torn up and erammed 
into the tire) Lily h",d no onc to spLak to, 
aUlI no one to write to, about her 10\ (" A 
dim pl'r\ ading con' iousne
s came sometilJle
 
ovcr her, \\ arnin
 her th3t if an
 body ahout 
the place-the hou
 'kc 'pe1', the old belluey, 
the prie:.t, the bMOIl(,g - knew aught of her 
st.crct, the kno\\ blge would he equi\ alent to 
her eOlu1cllln,Üion to death. .And so, nothing 
short of the rapk amI the thumbscrew, or the 
delirium of brain fever, would h3\ c made he1' 
cOllfess that terrihle word of t
ltefulne::.s. 
What could the poor child do, then? Lct 
Nncealment, like a \\ arm in the bud, prey on her 
dama.,k check? Not at all. lIer love eoveted 
and courted eunee,llment. It had been en- 
gendered of a sudden, like a mushroom, and 

rew be
t in a cell,Lr. It \\ as a modcst, and a 
timid and silent love. It would ha\"e dicd for 
,ery shamc, had it been dragged into the open 
air. Its seque::.tr,Üion pre
cd by no means on 
Lily's check. It made her happy, It '\\as 
COlllpany to h1'1'. Good and genel"OUS as the 
simple foIls werc among whom she had been 
mercifully thrown, Lily could but feel that they 
\\ ere strangers to hCl'. J3ut now bhe had this 
love, and she \\ as 110 longer Quite Alonc. 
The love mu::.t have some \ ent, however, or 
her heart-strings \\ ould have cracked. There was 
an old harpsichord in the salon, pla
 ing on \\ hich 
shc had often 1u1Jed 'Iadame de Kergolay to 
sleep. She \\ as no brilliant performer, for her 
mu::.ie-Iessons lmd becn few and far bet\\ een, and 
hpr practice had bcen furtively snatched from the 
menial occupations, and the hours of confinemcnt 
and punishment, at thc Pension 
Iarea::.
in. J3ut 
Lily had a quick car, an adroit finger, and a 
pretty taste. There \\ ,1S a pile of old piritail 
mu ic on a cabinet by the harpsichord -madrigals 
and eanzunets, ballads and complaintes-frolll 
" , ire Henri Quaírc" to "La Belle Gabrielle," 
from "Charmantc bergère, m' olimeras-tu?" to 
"J'.Ü ,u Dorinde; elle me sourit." Lily had 
learnt to pla
' these fu!:.ty charming production 
-t a 1..no\\, e\ en, something of Gluck, and 
Rameau, and Grétry. .And somctinles even ::.he 
,entmed to sing in a low tendei' \ oiee some 
ballad, Engli::.h or French, that 
[adame de 
Kergolay 10\ cd. She fount!. hcrself no\\, drift ing 
from the decorous stream of graven music into 
a turbid ocean of voluntaries anJ capriccios. It 
U..lS her 10\ e. Lon.. \\ a!:. ::.treallliug from her 
hI .\l.t, and dm\ n her rounded arms, and from 
hu finger::. OIl to the ebony and i\ OQ' of .the ke
 s, 
The baroue::..... told her that she \\ as fa::.t beeom- 
in!;' a brilliant 1>la
 cr. The baroness sighed that 
::.he could not atl'urd to bu} her a pianoforl
, She 
declared that JlC \\ uuld hire one. The Ahbé 
(natain su


',>1 cd ,t bf'raphi 11(. l' one of them 
1..ll('w that it \\ 
 LO\ e \\ ho ". 
 the mU::.ic-ma::.ter. 
.\Ild then, in the IJri\ aey of her lit tIe chamber 
she \\ ould 5tri\ c to dra\\ and delincate the 


features of tr n beautiful Fdish. lIer fiup-ers 
"ere unused to the pencil, and she g.l\ up 
the attempt diseon",olatcly, 13ut in a bunch 
of flowers she could see his lil...Lm :s; hi
 fal''': 
came furth alllon
 t he crackling emb(:r
 un the 
Iw,ll.th; his profile undulated in the pattern of 
the wall-paper; it curled in the smoke fr )1Il thl' 
house-tops. J t wa
 \\ reathed in the fie CiL of 
the umlller clouds. 
Once or twice, in the I.u
embourg (;arden:", 
she detected herself tracing the letter I
 \\ ith 
her parasol ill the PO\\ dery gr<n el. But 
l)rudence b..,in
 "ith her she ha!:.tuled to eff..ce 
the letter and make diagrams of monstruus 
creature1:l n ith impossible noses and preter- 
natural cocked-hats. Yet it seemed LS ifthe lettcr 
E could ne\"er bc rubbed out. Do all 
he clluld, 
it was indelible a
 the blood at Huh rood 
At home she was lcss cautious. 1);' cl Q', 'indeed, 
she csche\\ ed, and, as has been said, she had no one 
to write to about him. But she found her::.clf 
scribbling his name one day all over a blotting- 
pad. It \\ as "Edgar Gre
 faunt," "
r onsieur 
Edgar Gre
 faunt," "Captain Gre
 faunt ," "Le 
Che\ alier Eùgar de Gre} fauut," "Monsieur Ie 
Baron de Gre
 faunt - Kergolay." Then she 
stopped; but nhy not ha\e gonc on to prince, 
or king, or kaiser? Had Edgar seen the blotting- 
pad, hi::. enormous vanit
 \\ ould have had stomach 
for them all. 
This is the way in \\ hich girls go on. Poor Lily 
indeed. . 


lOU 
USl' D1UXK! 


THERE is no help for it-if you enter 3- 
public-house in En
land, you must "drink. The 
whole systcm of licensed victualling has been 
carefully designcd and elaLorately built up, to 
compel people to drink and to prevent them 
from doin/! anything else. It is a mere mockery 
to call it victualling, Yictuals have nothing to 
do with it, unlcss J ou are \\-iUing to dignify 
\\ itll that name, col s:ms:.ges, heart-cakes, and 
Abernethy biscuits. It \\ as difl'erent in the old 
da
 s, when innkeepers \\- rote over their doors, 
"Entertainment for Man ,md Beast." .Enter- 
tainment for beast, may still mean a cozy stall, 
a feed of corn, and clean straw; but entertain- 
ment for man at all houses not hotels, now means, 
drink, wholly drink, and nothing Lut drink. 
See how, in these days, the publican is con- 
stantly leading the human horse (and a
s) to 
the gin-and-\\ater, and compelling bim to drink, 
\\ hether he will or no. He plants his house at 
a corner \\ ith swing-doors on all sides, like so 
many mau-traps; "hile he blazons his "alls 
\\- ith golden kgends, "hieh tell of all Hldt is 
fine, alld pure, and double diamond, and old 
crusted, and over-proof, in drink. lIe sits liL.e 
a syren in shirt-sleeves on this gilded rock, and 
regarùs all mankind as having' 011e appet Ïle- 
tlmst; and one organ- throat. Enter t bis 
!!littering temple ot the one 
ensf', and you 
leave all liberty of action behind. Suppose )OU I 
are \\cary, and 
cat )oUl"scl f on an empty barrel _ 
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for a little while, without immediately ordering 
refreshment. The publican looks at you rr- 
proachfully, as much as to say, H You are a pretty 
fellow to come into my house and sit there 
without lla\ing anything to drink." If you are 
slow to take the hint in looks, he will soon re- 
mind you of yom duty in words, "Now, sir, 
what can I serve you with?" Order an Aber- 
net hy biscuit and a glass of water, and see how 
he will look at you.! He keeps biscuits. merely 
to oblige his customers, to accommodate the 
women chiefly; and heart-cakes to beguile the 
children, while father remains to have another 
glass. Biscuits, as a transaction, per se, he re- 
gards as an ifl"egularity, only to be permitted 
OIl rare and special occasions, and only then 
under protest. A5 to water in its native purity, 
without the admixture of something strong 
-something that is worthy of exact measurc- 
ment and can be charged for-that is altogether 
out of the question. Monstrous! He can 
scarcely bring himself to administer to the weary 
urchin, who comes in to beg a "drink of \yater" 
in the name of charity. He feels it beneath his 
dignity to dispense such poor stuff. Throughout 
all the branches of the trade there is a mad 
dog's horror of water, as such. If you go to a 
brewery and mention the word "water," ) ou are 
immediately fined for the offcnce in gin; if you go 
to a distillery and mention the word "water," 
you are fined for the offence in beer. Say 
"liquor," and you are safe. The publican has 
no objection to aqua vitæ, or eau de vie; but call 
it the water of life, and he will be more shocked 
tban if you used bad language. 
It is curious bow this antipathy to water, 
how this constant effort to make the public 
drink strong liquors and to dcbar them from 
every other entertainment, pervades the whole 
trade. Take the bar practice of the publican, 
He erects a great glittering temple of Bacchus, 
and by dh iding it into uncomfortable pens, 
carefully unprovided with seats, compels votaries 
either to keep on sacrificing to the god or to go 
away, At some halting-places in the City it is 
written up, " Rest, bnt do not loiter." Here it 
is, "Do not loiter, but drink." The minute 
you have finished your glass it is whipped away; 
not unfrequently it is whipped away before you 
! ' I have finished it. You are made to feel that you 
ba\Te no right to remain in the place another 
moment, unless you renew your consumption. 
II The publican's look says plainly, "Don't be a 
I I dog in a In anger ; if you WOll't drink yourself, 
stand aside and let others drink." 
I, Obserre how the British temple of Bacchus 
I is adorned; what fine arts the High Priest 
! I employs to excite the devotional feelings of his 
II flock. If you enter a similar temple in that. 
I benighted and slavish country, France, you will 
i I find mal1Y things designed to delight the eye 
I ' I 
 and surround your indulgence with an air of 
elegance and comfort. There are chairs for 
you to sit upon and little marble tables 011 
which to rest your glass; for here you are not 
expected to empty liquor into yourself as from 
one vessel into another; and the walls are 


adomed with ta ternl representations of fruit 
and flowers, and birds of gay plum3ge; "itl1 
plaster casts, and statuettes, and other rlea
ill/)' 
devices; while the counter glittu"s with vase
 
full of real flo
 ers, and elpgant chilla dishes 
heaped with ripe and tempting fruit<: But 
what do we find in Britanuia, which is the pride 
of thf' ocean, also the home of the brave :md the 
free? The temple is glittering enough, and costly 
enough, truly; but you must staml up to your 
devotions, and get through them in a thorOllO'h 
business-like fashion, The walls are adorn
d 

 ith piétures, whose frames alone arc \\"orth all 
the French decorations put together-pictures 
by those great masters "\Y riter aud Glazier, whose 
maxims written in letters of gold proclaim the 
virtues of .Muggins's beer and Blotcher's gin, 
Burnmouth's brandy, and Liverùurn's rum. 
Every panel contains a tablet of the law, ",hich 
has but one commandment: "Thou shalt drink." I 
Raise your eyes to the roof, and countless in- 
scriptions on the beams lead you to the contem- , I 
plation of that seventh lJeaven of delight to 
which you will be elevated if you obey the com- 
mandment and indulge in libations of Nosey- 
man's port, or Blo
out and Shandy's cham- 
pagne of the finest brand, As for statuet.tes- 
behold Darby and Joan, and Daniel Lambert in 
ginger-beer bottle marble, "ilh holes in their 
heads fOl" spills, thus combining the useful with 
the beautiful. Fruit? Have you not the lemon 
sacred to the godde
s of rum, and the divine 
gooseberry sublimated ill champagne? 
Let me say, before I go any further, that this- 
is 110t a teetotal article; and that I am not 
writing with the view of inducing anyone to 
take the pledge. I set out with the admission, 
that strong drink is a very good thing in its 
way, and that to many thousands it is a neces- 
sary thing. Still, I cannot admit it to be the 
Alpha and Omega of all refreshment, and I 
protest against the system which makes all 
places, of so-called public entertainment, simply 
and purely drinking-shops. The efforts of the 
publicans are every day more and more directed 
to this end. Some few years.ago, almost every 
public-house had its parlour and taproom, the 
former devoted to the social foregatherillgs of 
neighbouring tradesmen, the latter provided 
with a fire and cooking utensils for the use of 
the labouring classes, The old-fashioned public. 
house parlour "as the scene of right pleasant 
social meetings, after the labours of the day. 
N eighbours and cronies gathered together to dis- 
cuss the affairs of the parish, or the politics of the 
nation, over a pipe and a pint or two of ale, and it 
was the landlord's pleasure to occupy the chair
 
and play host, and treat his customers as guests 
and friends. It is true, that when the customers 
were rather too long over their pints, the 
,yaiter would come in and make a bungling pre. 
tence of stirring the fire or turning up the gas
 
by way of a hillt; but it was a hint that no one 
was obliged to take. In most modern houses, 
however, the parlour and taproom are done 
away \yith altogether, or converted into bars, 
where the customer must come, like a bucket 



II 
II 
to '1 wr-II, and fill him. If and (!') away 8""ain. 
'I'h rr '1.rf' Vf'ry fe'v pIn'" for Irif'ndlv g"\thcr- 
iw.., and s('''':..l C\.Jnver 
 1 ft And t'IG .. few 
thàt remain are n Ie as unc mf"rtable 1I'1 p - 
sibl" 
ll 
a\.)e", how ""1' innoc"nt, tore f'1r- 
biùd '.1, 110t by the law, but by t1,. public')n, 
bel tll,.y inti rf rc w) h drink nq. TIJ 
h mull s 0"10' Itell '.b ble h. siaL;; hI' n bani heù. 
C.u' Is au 1 even ùommoe 1''': inler lif lIon mv 
prr1 'nce wha
 1'er. And helt: Olll' wise and 
p
. rual lC'
i::.l.\ture arlus the public"n with n 
pru 'nee of authority by in:srrtill
 in hi" liccnsf' 
a "'I u e forLid En
 him to sulrcr any unlawful 
,r'''nf's, or any 
amin(p whah.oever, in rus house, 
wL. h the pubhcanlibernlly interpret, to mean 
th"t he is not to s'lff
r an\"" amm 'm 'nf'3, how- 
e. e1" inn<)rent, \\ hich will divert thf' minds of his 
customers, amI limit the con umY)ti' [1 <)f drink, 
..Fully sc.. ible of the evils of !.'''llUblifl<:;', I 
mu
t, nf'\Plthel ,question the wi. 10m of the 
1'1\\, which is sO c reful to prevent a Illan losin
 
small sums at a game of chance, while it tales 
pains to compel him to s{\end his money in 
drink. G'unblill
, bad as It is, i" rc ponsible 
for \'ery few crimcs in compari::>on w;th drink, 
The effeet of the public-house sJstC'm as it 
exHs at pr"'sent in all large to\\ ns, is to pro- 
mote cx"c""ive drinking', for drinl..ing sake, and 
to throw all thc drinkil';?, uhether in exce'iS or 
modç.ration, into the hands--or rathel' down the 
throats--of one cla...s and one'" 'x. The upper 
e]asses are independent of the public-house. 
They can afford to have all they renuire at 
home; and if thcy '.JIl n 2r or thirst wI n they 
arf' out of doors, they can afford to 
o to first- 
cl ";5 hotels. '[he rtst of the population (for 
nC'arly all puhlic purposes one class) is, ill a 
!:{reat measure, dcpendent npon the puplic-housr 
for out-door refreshment. But the public-house, 
beiu
 ill 1111 its departments a rough-and-ready 

tanl1-Up constituted drink-shop, can be vi- 
sited only by men, Few women not of a low 
class e\"el' enter a London public-house; or, if 
they do, they sneak in with a sense of shame, 
conscious that it is a very unfit place for a 
decent "omen to be scen in. :Kow, I hold that 
what is good for the goose is 
ood for the 
e:ander; or rather in this e"\se, I should 81\"", 
w hat is g'ood for t he gander is good for the 
goose. "r omen rcquire refreshmen'" as well as 
men, and I bclic\'c it will not be denied t bat 
they are fond of a little "ocia! conVf'rf'''' over a 
cup of tea, "ith, occa"ionallv, a little drop of 
something in it. nut, out òf door
, they are 
w
olly deprived of this; and. in thf',)f' days of 
raIlways and cheap c),.eurSlon"', women are 
almost as much out of dooro; as men, The so- 
called house of public entertainmcnt affords no 
titting accommodation fol' rcspectable women; the 
rooms, where there are any, arc not adapted for 
wom"'n, nor is the company. 'Icl1 are so aceus- 

omcd to congregate amongthem
{'hesinùrink- 
mghars, and to use rou!:{h and in
f'lieate lïn
u'lge, 
th..t they cannot readIly eman"lpa..... thf'm
clves 
from the genius loci (,vcn "\\ hen a decent WO
'ln 
appP8r'\ amon!:{ thf'm. They are apt to rf''''nrd 
I au) woman \t ho shows hcrself in such a place 
I 
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as 110 b tttr tI.an 1" should h"" TI,.. 
Pllblit "1.ou C ".. stom "Ilmt.. out the gr nt m 
of" ..."n of t',e middle and lowcr e, fro n 
th ." n"c( ...i I CI 11\ enirnr ..nd p. 'If
 I 
w'li h la(\i of th( up,)f'r ck.s are eL_ .'d 0 
f'uiny and do enjoy l..úly, at hotel" I ean
 t 
admi tbe pa .trycook's to be anv miti.."a : n of 
t . very h'lrd CJsr. Why cannot tl.1 p Jp' 
hO to the" 
rycJok'5 fur rcfre hm nt? 
Ia Ie 
An.uinetl nd something of lins kmd '" I sl 
" 1$ tu d tll the people wIre starving for,. 1nt 
(,f brcft:l. "Whv don't tl y eat sponO' . ca
, ," 
she t"'d..im(' 1. The truth is, that the p. "try I I 
c('ok's is even If'sS adapted to meet the" ants 
of refre..hment seekers tban the public-hou"" 
Its e bl<>s are chieflv puffs, and tar f , ''ld I 
s\ tmeats; its drinka'ble'l, lemonaùe, gilH"r
r. I 
be
r, and chcrry-brandy-m..ltel calculated 
neIther to appease the appetIte nor to 8 
.ee 
"ith the stomach. The prices are hi;:,h aud I , 
the accommodation i') limited. Men dt J . e 
the pastrycook's. The new licen<:in
 act p 1'- I 
mits pastr
 c oks to sell \\ ine; and in their 
",indon s, among the buns, and tarts, and SLIp" -. 
stick
. may now be seen little bottle., of hock, 
and claret, and )loo;;elle. This is a ste r in 
the right direction; but it is really 0 no 
advantage to anyone while the pastrycool..'s 
shop is shulllled by the men folk, \r ,men 
don't like to sit and drink wine by themselves; 
they lack thf' courage to order it, though they 
are longin.
 for a glass all the while. 
How much better they manage the _ rs 
in }'rance, 'Where, as re
ard::. drink, there arl no 
\ ested intere · ,no strictly guarded monorolie , 
and where the trade is, to a great ext en'", free 
and untrammdled ! We boa
t in England of 
free trade; but, in this particular resp ct, 'Wc 
are far behind .Franee. In that country, a pub- 
lic-house is a place combining elegance '\\ ith 
eomfm t and convenience; its rooms are 51 acious, 
and handsomely appointed for the use of Loth 
sexes; refreshments of all kinds are scrveù ; and 
games and amusements are not onJy tolf'rated, 
llllt cnconragpd. 
In a Parisian cafe you will find as many 
women as men-respectable \\ omen, too, who 
come '" ith their husbands, and bring their 
children with them. There they ::>it in a family 
group round a marble tablr, sippin
 their coff.e, 
or theil' wine, thillkin
 it no 81lame to bc 51 en 
by any of thcir nei
hbour", because therl is 
nothing to be ashamed of. The cafe is not 
simply a drinl..ing-shop. There is no ner ",:ty 
to drinl.. anything strong-cr than cl,fi'ee or l.aU 
sucn:; and J l)U may sit LLt your table as long ac; 
you pIc.. e read the pap
r, playa dominoe c or 
chat \\ ith your frif'nùs. All tbe amenities of 
private life are strictly observed. The men arf' 
gallant and polih'; you ne\'er hear a \\ord that 
could offeml the m03t sen::.iti\"c, and you n(,\"cr 
-or very rarely indeed-see any on tip'-. 
There is nothing about the plac. to sug!!"'
t tl'e 
drinkin
-shop, or to impress 
 au '\\ ith the aMi. 
[!'ation to (lI.ink. IOU fcel that you are at 
liberty to take your c n .." and. pl<>asurc, aud do 
as you likc, So accustomed IS the lal1d.Jrd to 
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look upon his house as a place for the convcni- 
ence and general cntertainment of the public, 
that. he will sometimes take more intcrest in a 
game of dominoes or piquet than in the, end- 
ing of his goods. Madame wiU have to shriek 
to him to come and attend to his business. In 
Paris, evcn the lowest classes take their wine like 
gentlemen; in London, they swill their liquors 
like pigs. A London public-house is a trough. 
lt is strange that the philanthropists who 
are so zealous in the cause of temperance, and 
so anxious to promote sobriety alllong the 
people, have never sought to further their laud- 
able object in the only way that is possible; 
namely, by attacking the licensing' system. They 
can nevel' hope to obtain a :Maine Liquor Law; 
they can nevcr hope to make the great body of 
the lower classes, teetotallers. The public-house 
will cxist in spite of them. This being granted, 
it simply remains for the friends of the people 
to take as much of the sting out of the public- 
house as possible, and to reduce its evils to the 
lowest, This, I ha\re 110 hesitation in saying, is 
only to be done by breaking up the existing 
monopolv, so elaborately built up, and so firmly 
m:lintailiéd by the manufacturers and sellers of 
drink, and th1"OlCiJl,fJ the trade ope/t, The tyranny 
of the British drink interest is something 
positively monstrous; and its power is complete. 
It dictates to the people what they shall drink, 
and what they shall not drink, It has been 
able almost entirely to defcat .Mr. Gladstone's 
measure for the reduction of the wine duties. 
Thc measure is law, but to all intents and pur- 
poses the law is a dead lctter at public-houses. 
Good sound drinkable claret and Chablis can be 
sold in London for less money than in Paris, be- 
cause the duty and the carriage togctheL' do not 
amount to so much as the octroi chm.ged at the 
barriers of the latter city. But the London pub- 
licans have combincd to rcsist the introduction of 
these cheap and harmless wines; and hitherto 
with pcrfcct success, Very few of them keep 
light 1!'rench or German wines; and those ,,-ho 
do, charge four shillings a bottle for a ,,-jne 
which may be obtained from some of the new 
wine companics at twelve shillings a dozen, 
There are a few -French and Italian restaurants 
in the neighhourhood of Leicester-square, where 
light FL'ench and Gcrman wines may be obtained 
at prices varying from one to three shillings a 
bot tIe, If I desire a substantial dinner off the 
joint, \\ it h the agreeable accompaniment of light 
wine, both cheap and good, I know of only one 
house, and that is in the Strand, cl05e by Dane's 
Inn. Thcre you may wash down the roast beef of 
old England with excellent Burgundy at two 
shillings a bottle, or you may be supplied with 
half a bottle for a shilling. Generally, however, 
at hotels and diniug-rooms, four, five, six, and 
evcn seven, shillings a bottle are still charged for 
ordinairc, dignified with the names of claret and 
Burgundy. The price is a prohibitive one, put on 
in the interesis of British beer and spirits, and 
British port and sherry: which latter, in spite 
of the reàuction of the duty, arc stillmaint ained 
at the old standard price of five shillings a bottle. 


Thc publicans, while in this matter they tvmnnise 
over the people, are themselves the slaves of 
those arch t}rants, the brewcrs amI distillers. 
They must not. allow any liquors-not even good 
st
'ong aleoholtc port and sherry-to compete 
wl
h native beer. and 
in. The only remedy for 
tins state of thmgs IS the measure of which 
the teetotallers arc most afraid-the throwinrr 
open .of th,e trade: If those purblind philan
 
th1'oplsts did not ann at a great Teetotal Utopia 
they could not fail to be convinced by the simpl
 
logic of facts. Do away with an artificial and 
tyrannical monopoly, and you introduce a com- 
petition which must appeal to thc suffrarres and 
favour of the public. You male the public the 
mastcrs instead of the slaves of those who serve 
them; and you make demand regulate supply 
instead of giving supply the powèr to control 
demand. A measure of this kind cannot fail to 
call into existence a new and improved class of 
refreshment-houses, and anything th:tt tends to 
rendcr these places fit resorts for the respectahle 
classes of society of both seÀe
, must necessarily 
promote temperance and good manners, The 
laws of free trade are too well ascertained, to 
leave any apprehension, even in the mind of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of loss to the 
revenue in consequence of such a change. The 
same, if not a greater, quantity of drink will be 
cOllsumed; but it will be shared more equaJly. 
It will no longer be dispensed by a monopoly 
of hands, nor swallowed by a monopoly of 
throats. . 


1'HE ENTOlIOLOGIST GONE SOUTH, 


IT is all ycry well to talk of the "Sunny 
South," of its fruits and its flowers, and its 
gaudy winged cl'catures, of its orange and mag- 
nolia groves, and of its balmy breezes. All is 
not poetry and song, even in tht land of the 
cypress and myrtle. But thcn what might very 
much try the patience of one traveller, would 
gratify another. For instance, mosquitoes! 
One can imagine an entomologist, on his first 
yisit to a southern clime, hailing the sight e\"en 
of a mosquito, or of the "cloud of white 
ephemeræ fluttering in the dusk like a sunnnel' 
snow," with something of that" thrill of ehlO- 
tion not unmixed with awe," that" among the 
happy memories of a month's evcntful tour," \\ ill, 
according to Professor Kingsley's testimony, 
"stand out as beacon points." The- man who 
is no entomologist deserves only to know a mos- 
quito by his bite. For obvious reasons-philo- 
sophical, tangible, and opportune, entomology 
is among the requisites for all "ho travel South. 
The entomologist gone South will rejoice in 
those pointcd attentions which Hymenoptera, 
N europtera, and their zealou5 cousins, after the 
example of all Southern-born creatures, are used 
to show to their visitors. -What common Illortais 
call abominable plagues, will be for him trans- 
formed into magl1itieel1t opportunit ies. 
Let his visit be to one of the Gulf Statcs of 
America, say the lleighbourhood of New Orleans 
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or '[obile, It i
 )[ay, but flies Rlf' in full 
sr" 'm. 
Flie G con,mand a grl'at de'll of atf nt:..ll 
e\ ery\\ here, particularly dm in
 t hummer 
mou! hs in the American St
t(' Therl', even 
so far u r rth as :K ('W York. an atf endant dol''! 
110t ce sc to wa\ e the "fl
 -bru:.h," a great 
bunch of peacock's frat hers four feet loug per- 
Imp!!, over the dinner-table for seven mouths 
out of the h\eh'e. And as {ly-brushe". dark. 
rOOIl., impcn tmbl' Mfr'S, n frigerat01's, and 
gauzr c'n crill 'I are needful in forty drgrcc'l 
of latitud north, \\(' may b sure that the 
need for them do!' not &en ,\e:e ne: one goes 
south. Therefore, refJ.uestinf; any Engli hili. n 
wh(\ dOl S not travc1, to multiply hi- e",pelicllpe 
of eOlll1110n house flie -\\ hieh rO'o :Fo<.colo pro- 
nounced to be one of the three miseries of life 
c\'en herL-bv fi\"e or five llUudred thou
'\lld, 
I l('a\'e him 'to jmlge of the strength of the 
enhJmologb,t's opportuuity of 
tudJing th(' \\ aJs 
of foreign flies. 
Then as to the mosfJuitol',,: Then' arc some 
parts of :Florida-the E\'erglades, and on the 
Mt''ìquito Ri\"er, near the ca
tern eoa
t-\\llCre 
mo'\quitoes ahound in such dense cloud that 
tlH'.Y ha\e bccn kno\\n to extingui
h a grpat 
bla7ing pine-\\ ood fire ill the Opl"'ll air, sing'ein
 
their \\ in:;rs, and falling into it so fast that the 
fire, unable to consume them, thev smother it. 
The wayfarer is tlms placed in the a\\ kW'lrd 
dilemma of having athacted his enemies by the 
neee
sar
' firc find li!!ht, "hieh he is yet unable 
to keep hurniul!' 
Thc South gIves the name cc gnat" to a small, 
fl
 -like insect, with no beauty except to the en- 
tomologist; too small and too \\ ingy e\ ell as 
food for )"Ol\l1g \\ oodpeekers, For the prae- 
tie'\l education of man in enduraner, thc"c 
gnats must be useful, for they be"ct him 
in swarms, in eloud
, un" earicù, exhaustless, 
Irol11 "early morn till dewy e\'e." ""hrll 
once JOU are received into their happy cireh
, 
see if you can breathe "ithout s\\allowing 
half a score; fix your attention on 50m\ thing 
else-if 
'ou can. 'They arc not \"ieiou,>; they 
do not Lite nor sting 
on. They ar(' simply 
foolish; they are de\ oted to you, and they hn e 
the vel'Y air vou breathe. The\" hover round 
JOU, and do not forsake you. Xot unles" you 
untiringly \\ iclù a hu
e fan, and male it the sole 
bu!>incss of the da\" to fan frantiealh- morn- 
ing, noon, anù lligl
t. Othel"\\ ise, bcãr \\ ith 
them. 
lIere, tllen, at once, are three species for our 
entomok 6 i t, who has only to sit, lens in hand, 
and not \\ ait long for an cc ohject" to fly into his 
moutl
. A sharp stin
 011 the neck, Down goes 
the mlerO.,c')p(', up goes thc hand to dash a\\ ay 
a u )ellow f1
'," a gay spri
htly creature some- 
\\ hat less than a wasp; hut with a loud pert 
buZl at being dist urbel1, he in!!i'ìfc3 on again 
settling; for he has madr up his little mind to 
dine off an cntomolo
i"t's ear. lie has beautiful 
indescel1t "ings, a head lik.e a 10\ c1y cml'ralù, 
a bright) cllou striped body. He is a p('ffeet 
poelll of all insect, and if one is only patient, \\ hat 


an opportunity of examinin
 hit onp ,1\1 hcu
 
if it i.. po ible to tpmpt him :th a bit of \\ ricot. 
lie w'nerall
 comes alollP, but I Ikr. am ni! for 
that h
 coming ofteH. E\er.\ bodv in the South 
has probablv his OWll de\ot. ù yellow fly a body 
fl); and tbe young entonlolu
i"i sum::> up his 
ob1>e1"\ ation of the erl.atur habit when he 
f'\
 5, "T don't b Ii ve the 
 clIo"\' fli, 
 e'\" <
n
- 
thing hut pC' -,pie," 
,\ ith. Junf' and it') ahlllll111'1t fruits and \ 
flowers, arri,'e fre"h arm;e"l of wingød creablr('
,. , I 
thou
h our thrl"'c host" ah.eaù
 in occupati. n 
don't lower a spcw. 'f IJ
 of \'arious si.æe:. 
such ae:. arc )1(..\ er en in 1: .O'land, briug to 
the entomologist 111 W ston ) of r preation. 'l'h p y 
arc Ie. troublp )me and maliciou.J than thr 
)'ellow flie'!, for they de ire only the lu" ious I' 
fig, or the peach iu your hand, or its juice upon 
your lip; and, if you let tlH'lI1l!ratify thi
 ,cry 
ei\'iliseù tast., L1' y .\ ill fortl1\\ ith d"IJart with- 
out tr)ing to cat th n Í1' benrfan
 Jr. But the 
,rllow fly aspire" to cat you up. It i
 VOUl" 
blood he wants-fee, fa, fD, fum! Yonr hlood 
hc will l.aye, and" ithal he ali!!ht:- e:o !:,ft..althily 
to ensurc at Ie le:t the fir"t ta te of his repast,. 
that you know nothing of his ha\ ing dropped 
in to dinner unt il hp has wt lick his fork of a pro- 
boscis deep into a juie.\" bit of you. The 
reat 

lerit of the yello\\ fly i
 that he doc not get 
mto Jour eyes. He al
o ta1..e earc that you 

hall not swallow llim. II e does not blow down 
on U", as the t;nats do, in ùelbe clouds, enter 
c
 ('';;, cars, nostril..., and set us s1lee7in!!, choking, 
\\"('epi ng, starting furiously all a" oncc. Thr 
entomolot;ist crn study him "ith his eye1 
open, 
Following aU these excelknt e:peC'iI!lcns and 
opportunitie.., are other frequent \ isitors, of all 
colours and sizl"'e:., to keep t ho<;(' unhappy mal- 
contents who arc not entomologi<;ts in the con- 
stant penal e",rrcise of drivin!! them awa\". The 
yellow jaelcl vies with his brilliant cousin yeUow 
lly in glory. Some, like him, arc furnished with 
a poisonous proboscis, and, not being easily 
alarmed, defy the f,l\1. Others come only h 
make your aequaintpnce; but, if not most cour- 
teously reeei"ed, will nøt depart without a fare- 
well st ing. 
These arc only a few of the daily in-doors 
opportunitif's of studying Dipt('ra, lIymnnop- 
tera, and Neuroptera, cnjoyed bv the entomo- 
logist \\ ho has g01le South. But let him not <;up- 
pnse that his observati0n'! "ill be at all confined 
to tl1('<;e. All the U aptera ," and <C ipteras," 
and <C opteras" will, in their turn, com(' to 
salute him; especiaUy he "ill receive the aULlI- 
tions of an exceedingly bcautiful specimen of 
the eoleop' era, called chintz bug, \\" hich 11:1 a 
hard skin and beetle-like \\ in
;;;, splenoid an- 
t(,l1næ, and a mo
t symmetrical torm. lie is an 
elegant hug truly, and a perfect .ie\\ cl unda the 
lens, He \\ ill be sure to ma1..e frrquent e",cur- 
sions ahout ) ou duriug' thC' da\, glibly seamper- 
iug 0\ er yonr frannents amI unùer your slee\ loSe 
So long as he IS unmolested he "Ill run about 
quietly enough; but, shouH he unfortun ely 
become entangled in)ourdn 
,or 10 e ll.
\\ay
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he is of so impatient and irritable a temper 
that he '" ill impute the fault to you, and give 
you a bite-an awfully venomous bite it is, 
too. 
It is, however, impossible to enumerate one's 
entomological opportunities, whether when sit- 
tinO' within the southern mansion, or inhaling 
theC perfume of trailing and festooned roses 
upon the piazza, "While the microscope is rc- 
vealing to delighted eyes the wonderful appa- 
ratus by which the handsome cc yellow jacket" 
carves one's skin, other delights, large and 
small, will hover round, or settle on one's cuff, 
especially in the shape of lovely little gem-like 
creatures which are simply beautiful, and as iu- 
nocent as beauty should be. Plenty of these 
will come, quiet, graceful, pcllucid-elegant in- 
sects, of every colour, whose entire organism is 
disrernible through the transparent membrane 
which we call its skin-a heart, or lungs, or some 
strange digestive apparatus of two simple longi- 
tudinal serratcd ,-alves, palpitating to and fro, 
seeming, after all, to be all it has inside it, and 
to leave nothing else to palpitate; so exquisitely 
delicate, so slight and tender is each little thing 
of lifc; so fragile, yet so perfect, that as one 
gazes from its wonderful body to the lovely 
wings, its lustrous eyes, and its articulated 
antèllnæ, then, moving aside the lens held over 
it, can scarcely discern the fairy marvel. 
,Ye need not permit attention to be dis- 
tracted by those myriads of ephemera that 
dart under the bat, 01' down the throat; they 
are not venomous, only numerous; they are 
harmless as the pretty green lizard that has lost 
its ,yay among the rolds of ,your skirt, and is 
now running up yOUl' sleeve, ,\hence it is as 
glad to get a\ray as you can be to part with it. 
1 once had one upon my head, T ts feet. "ere, 
no doubt, entangled in my hair, for I felt a "'011- 
derful fuss and scuffling, and thought that some 
monstrous insect must be entertaining bad de- 
si
ns upon my scalp; when snddenly a lady, 
with a loud shriek, still more alarming than the 
fuss and scuffic I had felt, aimed a great blow 
at my head, and I turned in astonishment in 
time to catch sight of the terrified little crea- 
ture in its coat of lm-cly green, as it was vanish- 
ing beneath the sofa, Not all the combined 
efforts-prompted by horrors-of the house- 
hold could get me another peep; so lithe and 
rapid were its mm-ements, that it IJad glided 
away through some imperceptible chink long 
ago. 
In his sylran ramble the only difficulty of t.he 
entomologist will be to know which first to 
secure of all the dazzling creatures that flit 
round. The air is alive with them. The cicada, 
from every branch rings forth its incessant 
whizzing clicking buzz, crescendo ad diminu- 
endo, responsÏ\-c1y or in chorus. Suddenly r.. 
splendid fellow with "ings of burnished gold 
and crimson will start up, and ßS suddenly sink 
again invisible upon a fallen stem. In vain I 
seek for it, till again like a flash of fire he rises, 
and then vanishes once more. He settled close 
before me, but he is also a cicada, though not 
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of t.he noisy tribe above; and, w)leu he a1ights 
his lovely wings are EO compactly folded that 
he cannot be distinguished from the dingy 
bark 
Lepidoptera like birds, and humminO'-birds 
like lepidoptera, creatures of long-lobeã: bril- 
liant wings, or a "wondrous length of tail;" 
others with preposterously attenuated legs, 
which seem to leave no body to convey, or with 
equally w0l1derfui antennæ; elaborate jaws, 
WIth a globe of a body far in the rear; strange 
forms ",ith such an elongated threadlike waist 
that it is a man-cl how \Titality can travel 
through it, creatures bright and dull, noisy and 
silent, offensive and defensive, but beautiful 
always, fill the eye with wealth. 
After the entomologist has filled his specime.n- 
boxes
 he seldom knows how much he carries 
home about him. The thermometer stands at one 
hundred degrees, and he throws himself into a 
chair at the" ell-supplied table for his evening 
meal. Sweets and savoury dishes are attractive 
not to him alone. Not one flitting, hopping, I 
crawling entomological specimen that has visited 
him during the day is now without its represen- 
tative, from the great feathery lepidoptera that II 
will come flopping into the lamp, and hurling 
itself among the glasses, or falling helplessly 
into the sugar-basin, or the huge coleoptera, 
two or three inches long, with terrible mandibles I I 
and wonderful antellllæ, to innumerable smaller 
beetles, black, brown, and green; daddy-Iong- 
legs appears ",ith a length of limb incredible; 
moths come, gnats and mosquitoes-flies, of 
course, and nondescripts innumerable. Such a 
buzzing and such a dashing, and such a flirting 
out of candles, such charges at your nose, such 
an entanglement of creatures among curls or 
whiskers, or the braids of hair; such mad 
plunges into the cream-jug or at preserres, and 
rash attacks upon soft butter-pats, whence there 
is 110 escape; such spinning and fizzin
 round 
your teacup, or under the knife and fork upon 
your plate; such incessant work for servants 
and children in the catching and despatching of 
these e,'ening visitors, would be the death of 
a timid maiden lady of delicate Northern 
nerves; but the entomologist then dines in 
Paradise, 
At length he heats a retreat to his chamber. 
The evening breeze comes gratefully through 
the open "indows, but so also do the fre:.h 
specimens. In a few moments entangled legs 
aud wing's are strugg)ing round the candle- 
"icks. The room is noisy with the monsters 
that dash against walls and ceiling, whence 
the concussion sends thcm '" hizzing to the 
floor, The candles 9.re almost extinguished 
by their reckless assaults, and, in spite of the 
intolerable heat, even the sated entomologist 
is fain to close the windows in order that he 
may take his bath in peace. Then he Hnds 
t.hat bis skin, moist and sensitive from steady I 
perspiration, is speckled all over. .With wbat ? 
Not only red spots and itching tumours, but 
"ith scores of little dark brown ereaturcs, I 
clinging and grappling so firmly tbat he cannot 
,I 
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bru...h them off. 'Vith deli
ht 11(> reco
ni!'ics in 
them òinrs spcci 5 of "ticl:.." but he must 
deLach eaeh one quiclly and carefully, and think 
hitll
4 If lucly to have ,,if d them "o
m enou
h. 

I01\:"')ver, he mu
t di ^'\nl from Ius chamber 
c,- IX aarment he '\ore in the woods, for only 
the J lUn
l"( 5 can el:'ectually rid him of the 
for ,; 
n multitudf\ \\ hich h"
 e
tabli
hcd coloni{ , 
thl...
 '11. 
'I'll trangc cxcn ,C_IlC_ gl'O\\ in
 out of one 
shculdcl', and al10thcl in his sidc, a third on his 
rib<; and 1II0re ebewhcre, puzzlc him for a 
minut lIe must go cluse to the candle, and 
'" ill find these to be hah.es of ticb.s of a larger 
lind-half only of each, the rest of the speci- 
IlI
n bLÏng buricd deeply, head-foremost, in his 
0\\ n fle.,h. Our friend \\ ill be very careful how 
he rulls them out, for these shining', tough little 
sucto..ia may be cut in two sometimc'!, before 
I on c.m dislodge them, 'l'hf' entomologist will 
I pro
Jably find himself made the habitat of three 
varictiL9 of these small crab-like ticks. "rbat 
with ticks proper, and those locally called 
red bu!;s, answering to our English harvest 
bu
", but" hich, in the South, arrive with the 
:, ' I frUib and flowers of :May, jig
ers, chiggers, 01' 
chegoes and chinchcs j piques, niglla or tingua j 
I punez, bêtcs-rouges, cirons des paupières, bru- 
lot" and all other biting, stinging, ami pene- 
I tratin
 creaturf's. one gcts such a mottled result, 
I I that it is impossible to decide which is the iden- 
tic.ll red bump or tumour that each insect has 
pl"Oduced. 
One other dëscription of a minute tormentor 
can no more be evadcd here than we can evade 
the ev
r-present specimen itself in that prolific 
sunny South. It is certainly not one of the 
acari, "whose motions are rather slow," or the 
"l"icini, that live cxclusÍ\'ely on the class aves," 
though it might e\ en be the terrible sarcopta, 
that" were carricd away to the sca in baskets- 
full," Its local namc is ehiclen-mitc, but whe- 
ther it Las cight legs, or whether it leaps or 
flies. I cannot declare. There is no escaping 
him. Like the che!",oe, be attacks the freshly- 
landed European, which provcs-as the illus- 
trious lIumboldt declared - that these little 
horrors" can di:.tinguish what the most delicate 
chemical analy::.is has hitherto failcd to do," 
namely, that" diffcrence of blood, which forms 

o" -more than cver-" intcresting a qucstion" 
at the present day. 
You arc quietly scalcd within the Louse, 
reading', perhaps. Suddenly a sensation, as of a 
sin
le hall" dra\\n o\"er your hand, caU3es you to 
lOOk dO\Vll. At first you sec nothin
; yet there 
is certainly somcthing movillg quickly towards 
your wrist or :your knuckles, and, upon IbokinO' 
ÌntenUy, you discover a tiny globule sliding o
 
roIlin!j along with amazing rapidity. It is so 
minute, that a touch" ill cffcchally check its 
carew j but, if you are c
pert enough to catch 
it under your lcn", you will see a crcature so 
tJnlic.ltcI.v formed and gracefully agile that you 
' I \\ ill recal its aspl'ct \\ ith less unkindly fcelillO's, 
though, \\ ithaJ, it is a \ erv nox.ious inscct, a
d 

 ou dare not spare its lifc. Its bite causes a 


very painful tumour, of which the pOlòlon may 
not be absorbed for many days. The effect is 
much the same a'!l that produced by the almost 
invisible speck oChfe called rcd bug. Take care 
how you If'an again"'t the piazz1. upon which the 
pigeons arc fond of alighting; be cautious how 
you handle even your pct binllings j and avoid 
the hcnc()op at all hazards. U nlcss the poultry- 
yard is vel'y carefully tended, the yonng chickens 
are df'stroycd by these acari. On a plantation near 
the Gulf of Mt'xico, where neglect had resulted 
in a terrible nccumulat ion of chicken-mites, not 
a chicken, a young turkey, or a guinea-fowl 
could be re'\rf'd during one entire season. Thc 
poor hens grew thin alld sickly on their ncsts, 
and loob.cd as if every drop of blood \Va!! drained 
from them j their combs and gills lost every 
vc
tige of colour j and, as soon as the little 
chickens were hatchcd, they wcre smothered 
with the mites, which wcre literally hcaped np 
in the nests. These mites are not confined 
to poultry. Birds in cagcs, and the nests 
of wild birds, are alike infested, though the 
instinct of the latter is a match for them. 
The neglected domestic fowl is the greatest 
suffcrer. 
It is absolutely impossible to kecp elcar of 
these wondcrfully activl., little creatures, which 
seem to fall from the air, or to convey them- 
selves in some mystel"ious manner, suddenly 
alightin
 upon you, and causin
 a faint titilla- 
tion by their rapid motion, which immediately 
bctrays their presence. 
The only way to cleanse the places which they 
mfest, is to pour pailfuls of boiling water over 
the floor or ground. The negroes do not seem 
to be molested by them as the stranger is 
sure to be j and they do not ., establish them- 
selves under the cnticle" as the "chigger" 
docs. It is from thcse latter parasites that 
the poor slaves with t.heir bare feet often 
suffcr to an extent which causes thcm the 
loss of their toes, owing to their neglect to 
extract the insect before depositing its eggs in 
the flesh. 
Here surely are opportunities cnough to sa- 
tisfy the most inveterate of entomologists j 
but they arc by no means all. Patiellce, how- 
ever, shall not be exhausted by description of 
the prodi
ious spiders, of the venturesome ear- 
wigs, the terrible centipedes several inches long 
-all more or less vellomous-and, worse than 
any, the scorpion. As to ants, a whole chapter 
might be ùevoted to them j bnt, for fear of dis- 
couragemcnt to entomolo
ists who have a 
thought of going South, I will not enlarge 
upon thc diillcult y of preserving specimcns 
when they have beeu obt:l.ined; but Just ven- 
ture to hint that nothing short of air-tight 
mineral cases can be proof against the perse- 
vcrine? mandibles and consuming l"a\"ages or 
the l
umerous tribes of ants. which seem to 
abou
d equally within and without the Southern 
mansIOn. 
A di:.tillO'uished nat uralist has declared that 
it is "le..s terrible for the forest to resmmd with 
the roar of the lion than with the hwn of the 
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gnat." I h
ve not bcen am01l
 lions, b.nt kn?'" 
the gnats, and am entirely of one mmd wIth 
the distinguished naturalist, 


THE TIITIEE ESTATES. 
I. 
WHEX Richelieu to the Clergy criell 
" f'ix mi1lions for the State!"' 
The Archbishop of Sens replied, 
" God save the King! The great 
_\nrl ancient l"Ule hath been alway 
That for the Public Good 
The Clergy pray, the People pay, 
The R oules shed their blood." 
CI Good !" said the Spirit of tlle Age, 
"Gh'e and take is a doctrine sage." 


II. 
So, when the Royal Power bad need 
Of more than priestly prayer, 
The Nobles for the Throne did bleed; 
And then the Nobles were 
The masters. 'Yhen the Hoyal P()wer 
Said to the People" })ay," 
The People paid; but from that hour 
The masters rested they. 
It Good!" saith the Spirit of the Age, 
" Give and take is a doctrine sage." 


TO LET. 


,I 


IT is an excecdingly unpleasant thing to li\Te 
in a house which is, at the time when JOU are 
occupying it, to lct. 
I have 110 doubt that tIle policeman's family 
at the untenantcd mansion round the corner will 
respond to the truth of this remark. .What a 
time they have of it, lIow are they hunted 
from mansion to mansion, and from villa to villa. 
As soon as they get accustomed to the black 
bectles at the semi-detached cottage, they are 
transferred to the attentions of another and a 
larger species, at the "resiùence fit for a noble- 
man," which is thc house agent's next venture. 
They must ha\'e a miserable time of it, and it is 
enough to make this constable's wife disparage 
the house which she is cmployed to show off, in 
order that she may be allowcd to remain there 
in peace. That woman" lives ont of her box," 
as the saying is, for it is not worth while to un- 
pack it when she may have to leave at a moment's 
notice. Under these circumstances, of course 
the childrcn emlllot be kept as nice as might hc, 
and certainly they might be nicer. Those chil- 
dren are somewhat to be pit.ied. Between the 
necessity of keeping quiet all day in order t.hat 
father, who is a night p'liceman, may get his due 
amount of slccp, and the difficulty of accommo- 
dating their conduct to mother's tcmper, which 
her unsettled position renders irritable, they 
have enough to do, There is a nondescript dog, 
howc\.cr, who lives upon the area steps, and 
does not care a pill how often the family moves, 
I '" hich animal is a great comfort to the children. 
lIe allows himself to be dragged about by them, 
and, in return, helps them off with their bread- 


and.dripping, which, with an occasional fly, 
keeps him going nicely. 
These good people livc rent-free all thcir lives, 
and have the opportunity of trying the air in I , 
different parts of the town, but they never secm 
to be happy. FJ.'heir turn-up bedstead ncver has 
n pcrmanent home, and their gridiron and their 
kett Ie arc ever hanging on unaccustomed nails. 
It is not, however, of thei,. troubles that it is 
just now my business to speak. I ha\'e to do 
with othcrs, pcrhaps of a less material kind, but 
pcrhaps, to the man of feeling and emotion, yet 
more galling. It is bali, no doubt, to grovel 
amonn' the foundations all your life, to live in 
unfur
ished and ever-challging basements. It 
is also difficult to keep inquisitive persons, ,,"ho 
come to see the house, out of the pantry, where 
your husband is in bed, and snoring horribly- 
for the day snoring of a night p'liceman is a 
thing altogether out of the WDY m
d apart from 
all other snorinn' whatsoever. StIll, there are 
othcr \'exations besides such as these, and this 
1 hope, with the reader's permission, to show. 
The" house to let" of which I would speak 
is to let furnished, and yon, its temporary owner, 
are living in it till another occupant can be 
fOUlld. This is unpleasant. In the first place, 
there is a bill in the \yindow, of itself a depressing 
thing, and that bill C,,"hich presents its r
verse 
side to you in the house) you are always trymg to 
read backwards, "This Desirable Residence to 
be Let, :Furnished," takes a long time in the spell- 
inn' out, and the house agent's name and address 
take longer still: yet in this pastime you find 
yourself engaged dilig\ntly, wheneyCl: you are 
in the room in whose wmdow the bIll IS placed, 
The bill, too, is always coming undone at the 
corners, for glass is a slippery substance, This 
does not matter much, however, as you can set 
thinn's rin'ht with a little mucilage or a ,,'afer, 
whicli l
lds for a good half hour at the 
least, That servallts should be unsettled allà 
disorganised while living precariously in a house 
with a bill up, and that tradespeople should be 
attentive in calling with their accounts, seems 
only natural. 
:But wbat arc such annoyances to those- 
which arc inflicted upon you by the people who 
come to see the house? They come at all hours, 
and catch you 
t all sorts of occupations. . If 
,"ou are a late l'lser, there comes an early bu'd 

ho has no time to lose, and who particularly 
wishes to see the principal dressin
-room, ill 
which you are at tbe moment engaged in flatten- 
ing a " feather" on the top of your he.ad,. You 
are afraid to lose a chance, and you let hun In, anà 
h
 tale
 tl
e oppor
unity of overwhelming .you 
wIth questIOns, whIch you answer at a consIder- 
able disadvantage, on account of the incomplete 
state of your morning preparation
. FJ.'hese 
house-hunters, let it be repeated, come at aU 
hours. They come when you are at brcakfast 
and at luncheon, and stare at the shattered rc- 
mains of these feasts. The cmpty ef!'g-shells 
do not escape them; for them the sirloin is not 
streaked in vain. Again, they come when y?U 
arc engÆlged in business; and, ,,"hell your wIfc 
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has friends around her, th(' honc;f'-hunter
 ral1\ 
in the dra" in
-room. The.v r. lIy in the I..iteheñ, 
moreo..el', wh n thr joint jq ju.. t .. put down," 
and peep at it furti, c1y Lehin i } thc me.tt- 
screen. 
AI. "), how thcy stare! At you, the proprietor, 
tl1l'Y bhl
 so ferociousl...., that you ask yourselt 
whether you rr"llly do bear the semblance 
of the hUll1un form, or \\hether you are an anthro- 
I pop, with 
0Ul" ht lei beneath your shouldrrs? 
They btare nt 
'our papers, at 
'our lettrrs lyin
 
open on the table, at your ('g'
-!<hells, aud at 
your slrealy beef. They back out of the room 
in which you are sittin!!', in order that they may 
see the last of you, aud they ma\.e an excuse 
to get in 3g-ain before they h'ave the house, pre- 
tendin
 that they want thC' mea"ure of a eelt.tin 
recess in this parlieul,tr apartment, into which 
tht'y think they could squeeze n sofa of thrir 
own-as if there \\cren't sofas enough already. 
And nm'I..! thi.. slare is always om' of di
1p- 
prm al and suspicion. 
Under thesr circumstances, it is impos<;ible 
fOJ" you to "seUle to an)thing-," You lose 
your time and neg-lect business. lon don't fcel 
as if an) thin
 in t he house, or tllC house itself, 
belonged to .)ou. The furniture wears a timc- 
servin
, sycophantic aspect. It ,..ill make itself 
useful to somebody else in a werk or a fortnight 
from this time. \our dining-table will groan 
(to use a popular phrase) under the weight of 
another's joint, and your own especial easy-chair 
\\ill adapt itself to t!IC e\llTeS of another's J<.rr 
10u might loel this piece of furniture a\\ay in the 
dark room up-stairs, but you have already put 
away a, ast mass of thiug-9 there, for which you 
11a,'e a re
ard, and after all you must leave some- 
thillg in the sitting-rooms. They look a littlc 
bare and rohbed of lnick-lnacks, so to speak, 
I already. 
.\." to the people who come to inspect your 
house, they arc of various kinds j cneoum
jng, 
and discoumgillf!, communicativr, diffident: The 
I fierc(''1t customers are ladies. There arc certain 
ladies of middle age, of plain appearance, 
sensibly dressed in matcrials that won't spoil, 
before whom any owner of a furnished house 
may reasonably quail. Terribly wise and 
})ractieal arc these ladies. 1: ou c"ln't ta\.e thcm 
In \\ ith your elegantly appointed sittinq-room
, 
and your china, and your gillleraeks, which, hy- 
thc-by, you mean to shut up when you leave the 
hOllsP The middle-a!;ed ladies only givc onc 
glanc(' round, adl11ini
tcl' the shake-test to a 
suc:picious lo<}king chair \\ hieh YOll have put into 
the shade, hut 011 which e..ersbody pounces- 
and then off they go to the bedroom and litehpll 
department!!, where they arc in their element. 
They lift up cOrllers of counterpancc:, and pcer 
into berltiek,. 'l'hev want b\:d-curtains where 
they arp absent, ami ohjc
t to them whcre t hev 
arC' I)\'(>o,cnt. TIH';. ""quirc additional ehe ; òf 
drawers, and, I.' of opinivn that 'four \\ ardrobe 
I "ith the loolill
-
h<:
 door tak;'s up a great 
deal of room, and holds nothinQ'. '[hcy oh- 
I ject to your keepin!; onr Sll
n 
 room at the 
top of thc house locled up, and whcn they have 


done di raragil1g thr \\ hole of )<}ur hedroom 
arranrrf'men h , and h'1\e abused yl)ur litelu..n- 
ran!!'f', and qU;Jrrelled with your hl)il('r, and I 
scorned your o\'en, they take to snifiin..., in your I 
little hall, and muttering the objecti mable 
word U dmins." 
Thcre is something gl'atuit811
ly in olent 
nhout the beh:l\iour of thc n kno'\illg' ones. r 
offer them t he article I have to dil,poce of, [ 
don't ask them to ta\.e it, or even to look at it. 
If t hev chao e to cnter, lrt them oh!',,'l"VC cl0selv 
nnd form t heir own conc1usjr)Os. \r e COUl
t 
examilMtion. "ïth the exepption of that chair 
with the mother of pearl Id into the bacl- 
\\ hieh has ohviouc:ly disa
reed \\ ith it j constitu- 
tion-all is fair and aho\'e-board. n don't 
ask th('
e lat1i('
 for thcir opinions, so Id them 
keep those opinions to then,sel\'es, instead of 
delivering them in all parts of the hou
", and in 
a loud ley too, I c, en evncede to these 
disagree<.lblc persons a right to sniff in the 
pa!Nlge, having done so my elf on many 
OccasIOns j but the results of such sniffings 
should never be communicated bv these ladies 
to each other, till they get ouhidè. 
And there i:> yrt another elase; of persons" ho 
might advantageousl.v wait fill they get outside 
to sa,:v their say. Thesr arc tile ladic'3 and 
g-entlemen who portion out your rooms, and 
discuss the changes they Ulink it \\ ould be 
desirable to male in Jour abode, he fore Jour 
very face. Thev keep your "ire waiting and 
standing \\ hile they tal\. in the elm" iug-room : 
" U' cll, .) ou know, dear, at a pinch \\ e could put 
Jane into the room with the reil de breuf-no, 
I forgot, that's to be locked up; very incon- 
venient." U But I'll tell ,"ou wh1t we could 
do," hreaks in another. "" e could bring do\\ n 
the wac;hing-stand out of the top front room, 
and the iron bedstead out ofthe 
arret." U lrs, 
that might do; you know she's \ er
 seldom with 
us, after all, (kar girl j so murh \\ith the Orpi- 
men!s, L'\dy Orpiment told me herself in so 
many words ;" and so they go on. 
There j... howe, er, a p< sibility of simply 
walkju
 out of the room while all this is gO\l1
 
on, which is not the case \\ hen you get hold of 
one of th05e scourges of societ) -a communica- 
the old gentleman, a class of individu'1ls with 
whom-if you lun e a house to Id-yoll "in 
have very frcquent 'aling
. lIe it is who once 
get t ing into the room in which you are se{'reted, 
beg-ins to bow, and grin, and apohQ';"e, and 
ma\.c inquiries about thf> healthine.. ..If the 
neighbourhood, or about anythin
 p:.se that pro- 
mi es to gi\ c him a start. (, 1'11(' fact i " he 
a, s, (( t hat it's nee arv for me to mal in- 
qtÎiries as to that point-iny \\ ife, only-\\ ell, I 
won't mention her age, but as healthy a nom"ln 
to look at as you'd 'see an
 \\ ll('re-is suffering 
from a throat affection, and I wi:>h to b \\ ithill 
easy reach of Dr. .Flook, with \\"h<, mme yon 
arc' no doubt arqnainted, and who s,-ems to me 
thoroughly to understand the ('n. , not that I I 
('''{pect that she will be lon
 in the dortor's 
hands, indeed, I hope and trl1
t tl..t in the I 
course of a month or !,I}-althnurrb a. similar 
I 
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attack from which she suffered about fi\'e, no, 
six years ago, if I remember rightly, kept her 
cOlltined to her room for eleven months-at the 
same time, Dr. Flook is of opinion that the 
attack in this case is much less severe;" and so 
he goes on. Nor have you any chance of escape 
from him and his tribe. Sometimes, too, this 
old gentleman will have a son, concerning whom 
he is loquacious. "The establishment would 
comist," this communicative person informs 
you, "of himself and his wife, and just one son. 
Indeed, it is on account of that son that they 
wish to come to to\m for a while. The fact is, 
that the boy, clever lad, made his way remark- 
ably well hitherto, has got an appointment in 
the Admiralty, an appointment of rather an ex- 
ceptionaillature, too, his mother mainly instru- 
mental in obtaining it through her cousin, Lord 
Torpedo, and as it will be necessary for the boy 
to be up in London, his mother thinks we 
ought to look after him a little just at first, 
A young fellow coming up to town for the 
first time ,,'ants something in the shape of a 
home," 
Sometimes these communicative people raise 
your hopes by the encomiums which they pass 
upon your house, but it cannot be too distinctly 
understood that their praises, and even their 
promises, mean nothing. "Ah, very nice house, 
very nice house indecù," one of these individuals 
will say; "yes, I think it would suit me very 
" ell. I'.e got a house at present, a good way 
from here, at the other side of the town, a 
larger house than this, with more bedrooms. 
Indeed, it suits me very well, but my wife, she's 
taken a fancy to this particular llcighbourhood, 
and nothing else will do, and ladies, you know, 
ladies must have their way. Yes, I think this 
house will do vcry well. .When did. you say it 
\\"ould be vacant? Ah, well, I tlunk I shall 
take it - house agent, 
i1-. Smith, you say? 
Yes; oh, it will do very nicely." Of this gen- 
tleman yon never hear again, He doesn't take 
the house, nor does he go near Ur. Smith, 
the agent. . 
There is a lady, too, with a flattering tougue, 
-.vho is not to be relied on. She has a morose 
companion of the male sex. with her, whom she 
in vain seeks to warm into enthusiasm. She it 
is who exclaims, "Oh, ,,,hat a ùear little con- 
:;,ervatory; what channing pictures; bedl'Ooms 
are 1úce and lofty, dear, arCll't they?" To all 
which the gentleman only responds by uttering 
a sound which authors can only convey very 
inadequately by the monosyllable" Humph." 
Yet of Hiat man ,rho says" Humph," there is 
nwre chance than of the flattering lady. It 
may be set down as an axiom, that when you 
ha\c an article-house, horse, picture, "hat you 
will-to dispose of, and when a lady or gentle- 
man praises that article vel'y milch, and says 
that he or she ,\ ill call again, you m3Y look 
upon such bdy or gentleman thenceforth as 
nOll-existent for your purpose, The disparagers 
are disagreeable, but they have one merit at 
least, t.hey are trust" .dhy, 
And this stand::! to reason. "\Y ould !IOU, if 


!' 
\, 


you were going to take a house, pmise it to the 
owner's face? It would be madness. You 
would tempt him, on the spur of the moment, to 
change his sovereigns into guineas, to turn the 
scraper, and the letter-box, and the very fing-er
 
plates on the drawinO'-roolll door into fixtures, 
and invent a premium 
ll the spot for your special 
benefit. No, no; if you mean to tåke a house, 
you disparage it, you look about you \vith an ap- 
pea
'mlce of disgust, you mutter to yonr com- 
palllOl1 that "really you think the other house 
round the corner would suit you better," and 
that this particular residence is very dear. By 
doing this, you hnmble the owner of the pro- 
perty, you lower the worth of it in his own 
eyes. You keep him humble and diffident, and 
dispose him to penitence and abundant conces- 
sion. 
There is one more particular kind of house- 
hunter, without mention of whom this small 
list wonld be incomplete. This is the timid 
visitor, and a more difficult customer to deal 
with can hardly be imagined, There is no 
getting him to look at thino's. There is nO 
getting him fairl,y into any 
'oom. He is so 
dreadfully afraid of iutruding. He stands with 
his head thrust forward at the door. "This is 
the drawing-room," says the servant; to which 
the timid gentleman assents, but when invited 
to enter, emphatically declines to do so. " He 
can see from where he is, and it's very nice." 
Nothing will induce him to enter any room in 
which he catches sight of a human being; on 
the contrary, he skips back as if he had been 
shot, nor will he even "intrude" into anyone 
of the sleeping apartments. From these he 
retires ghastly with fear, and, indeed, the im- 
pression conveyed by his whole conduct is that 
of an individual who believes that if he once 
gets inside anyone of the rooms which he is 
invited to examine, he will be then and there 
shut up, and not be delivered without payment 
of a prodigious ransom. 
This nervous gentleman may close the list 
of house-hunters. They am a timid and sus- 
picious race, and seem to be on the look-out 
for snares and pitfais at every turn. No doubt 
their fem's are not altogether groundless, a house 
-like a horse-beinç' generally one great con- 
glomerate mass of aefects, which do not de- 
clare themselves until we bave paid our money 
and lost all power of receding from the bar- 
gain. 
[On re-perusing these pages, I cannot help 
observing tLat they are characterised by a depth 
of feeling which might lead some persons to 
suppose that, in describing some of the troubles 
of a gentleman with a house on his hands, I am 
treating of my own case. Nay, on one occasion 
I remark that I have e\'en spoken in the first 
person singular. Let me then nOw banish all 
disguise, and franl
ly inform the reader that he 
is right. It is my house that is to let. Per- 
haps this may act as an advertisement. It's 
a nice house-Bronchitis Buildings, Brompton, 
N nmber 6. Come and see it; and as to the 
chair with the mother-of-pearl back, which 
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s'ands ill the drawing-room behind the windo,,- 
curtain
-"hy, the Lest nnd limiest thin
 
ou 
can do is to let it alonc.] 


CORPULEXCE BI:FOHE TIlE 
CO
Qt:.ESl'. 


Tm: "vrld has recently been a"tonished at 
the diminution of 
rr, Banting's "ize and weight, 
and that whieh has astonished the world has 
probably 8candalised the faculty. For thirty 
long years had 
Ir. Bantin
 spent his substancc 
upon physicians and profited 110ught, for the 
more .Mr. Banting 0 made away "ith the sub. 
stance of his purse, the more the substance of 
his body incrca:;ed. At length, under the treat- 
mrnt of a leech more cunning than all the r<.;:,t, 
)[r. Banling got rid of more than twclvr inches 
of waist and forty-six pounds of W'eio-ht.- And 
this wonderful result was brought about by no 
violent rcmedic!:!, by no prescliptions hard to 
read and harder to pronounce, hy no horrible 
operation illvoh illg chloroforlll and a plurality 
of surgeons. '1.'he remedies uscd \\ ere, 80 to 
s'y, conspicuous by their absence. They were 
chiefly bread, milk, and port \\llJC-not swal- 
lowed, but abstained from. 1.'here" as, it is 
true, in addition to 1 hese ncgat ive remedies, a 
certain positi, e remedy applied, an cxquisite 
"cordial," such as we may suppose Apollo to 
havc drunk "henever he got nen-ous about 
middle age, and a waist resembling rather the 
swell than the trough of the sea. 1\11at this 
"ondcrful "cordial" may be, remain<:, and is 
lilel)" to remain, 0 an cngrossÜJf!', 01', perhap", 
rather an altenuatmg nn stery. It is alkaline 

Ir. Banting tells us, so' that anyone "ho ma
 
l
talf thereof is in no dang'er of findin
 his mill 
?f hum
u kmdne
s curùled by any acid possess- 
mg' temble aud hitherto unknown properties. 
T!lerf' m:e physi
ians "ho tcll us that tbe type 
of dl:it..
se IS challg'mg or changed, and it might 
\.ery rea
onably be supposed 1 hat corpulencc is 
oue among the new pha
es of dise,,
e, if such 
new phases really exist. The lU
Ulie of modern 
civilisation miglit be e
peeted to fa\ our the 
depu
it of adipose tissue, ju!:!t as coops and hio-h 
feeding produce the famous foies gras for the 
pate;:, of Strasbourg. But it may be some con- 
solation to 
Ir. nanting', and all who are afflicted 
:>
 he has becn, to know that, if new types of 
dl
case ha\c appeared, corpulence is certainlJ 
not one of them. Fat men 1m, e lived in all 
I ages-at lc
st all historical ages; and the 
faculty has appal'ently been in all 3Q'es about as 
succe....s.ful in the cure of obe
itJ as ....\11'. n.lUtin
 
found It bct ween the arre
 of thirh -fh e ana 
bl>..t)-five. :Falstaff o"n
d to two \"ård'5 round 
t
e waist, :md yet he knew nllt pOlt "inc. It 
.f ahtatr I
ad .n weakne ", it ,'as for sack, 01', in 
modern EnglIsh, sherr), \\ hich )11'. Banting 
a) s 
" The pri
lcirl( I 1.1id do" 11 Ly 1\Ir. Danhllg" \\ ere 
pro l )ounded 111 I1ou=eholil "'orth in th
 \flU 18.'i'7. 
The}' were ehiefl) derÏ\ d fl 'Ill n ""
h h.r Dr. 
Hnncel, a ph) sici n of l'nri
. The arti.:le i
 en- 
tÍlled fb(' Art of C nf.atteuill' , nnd "ill b found at 
II P < .l8 of, ,lum X\. 


is alli)wable. But doct IS will difft'r occ
lon- 
ally. It the tvpe of di ....se has chanroed it is 
110t im 10 ible that men's constitutions' may 
ha\ e cLulr;cd, so that what fattened in Ialstaff's 
ti"tlc take off fl sh in ours. Be this as it mav 
1
Lt may claim all the respect \\ hich is due t
 
ag"', and, if we may judge fl'Oll1 the nostrums 
rcrommended to dlmilli::.h it, was cunsidered 
rather an encumbrance than an ornament. cr In 
ca"'e tho 
 a man be ovcrgro", n in stomach," snys 
the :-)axoll :Leech, "ho lived before the Conquest, 
and ])l'eLnnbcd second-hand from Apuleius (he 
docs not uLe the WOl"d stomach, but we sub!:!li- 
tute it for hi:! e
pression), "seethe then the way- 
bread largely, and let IIÏm eat then of it largely; 
the.ll soon \\ill the stomaeh d\\indle." He pre- 

crlbes the same herb, too, in a diffcrent form: 
"If thou then wilt reduce the size of a man's 
stomach, then tale thou the \\ ort; boil in \ ine- 

ar; put then the juice and the wort so boiled 
into \\ ine; let him drink then at uio-ht"fastinrP." 
'l'hc \'ery positive statement at the end of the ti
st 
pre
cn l )tion is worth noting: "Then soon will the 
stomae 1 d",indle." It is e\ideut that very great 
success must have attended the Saxon doctor's 
practice, because men of science ne\.enenture to 
predict until they have made sure of a law or laws. 
Perhaps :Mr. I3antiul?'s cordial is." a) bread? 
But the Sa'\.On doctors did not r('lv on a 
solitary remedy. They speak lcss conÏidently 
of some than of. 01 h
rs; but they are not easily 
brought to theil' 
lts' end. Hcre is another 
prescription: " In case that a man be overwaxen 
1ll stomacb, tale juice of this wort, ,..hich the 
Greels name ï7T7Tovpt
,and the Italians equisetum 
(horsetail), in sweetened wine j give to drink two 
draug-hts. It is confidently belie\'ed that it will 
þell! that 
Il." The. doctors differ again; )11' . 13ant- 
mg s ad\lser forbIds all saccharine mattcr, the 
S:u..on recommends it. This, ao-ain, is probably 
owing to difference of constituti
n: "nous avons 
changé tout ccIa," as Molit:re's doctor said. 
The herbarium or pharmacopæia is not yet by 
lIny means e
hausted, so far as corpulence is 
concerned. "In case a man be 0\ ergro" n in 
the stomacJ), tab.e roots of this wort, \\ IlÍch the 
Greels namc p.aÀa)(F] aypta, and the Romans 
bast ulæ r
gia, a.ud also the Engle call" oodl'Offc, 
pound '\lth 'Hne, give to drink; 
f)on thou 
slJa
t und
rstand the advanta
e of this," "" ine 
agam, be It remarled, thouO'h the kind of wine 
is not specified. 
axon patients certamly had 
more IIgreeable lemedies prescribed than the 
innlli
s of our generation. Why are all modern 
remedies na
ty? Is therc any connexion be- 
h cen truth at the bottom of a well, and health at 
the bottom of a ,:ery disagreeable cup? Thi:. pro- 
blem pre
cntcd It
e1f to us at fhoe veal'S of arrc 
and h
 never 
 ct beeu satisfactorily soh'ed
t
 
our mUld at Jeast. " boon thou sh1.1t understand 
the p.d,anta.ge of this," mode
t].Y remarks the 
medIcal advIser of our forefathers' and be it 1('- 
membered that he was prcscribï'ug- "inc IOl1 rP 
before fourteen slIilling claret was lIlOWI1, an
 
bdore I3I'itish bmndy had come into llemand 101' 
the manufacture of port. The ad, :mh!:!'e of that 
prcsCI iptioll maJ", indeed, be readily ullder
tood. 
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TItlt who would think of the water-lily as a 
cure for corpulence? It is not recommcnded 
so confiùently as some of the others. It will 
not effect a cure in less than ten days; there is 
110t even a positive assertion that a man's stomach 
will dwindle e\'cn in that time. "In case a man 
be overwaxen in stomach take seed of this 
wort, pound it with" ine, and give it to drink. 
Again for the same, of the root, give it to the 
sick to eat for ten days," Imagine a fat man 
living on water-lilies for ten days. This pre- 
sCI'iption is at once poetical and practical. }'al- 
staff, on such a diet, might be c"'l:pected to be- 
come an innocent water-baby, This is the last 
prescription for" ovcrwa"'l:en stomach" ,,'e have 
been able to discover in 1\11'. Cocka
ne's Saxon 
Leechdoms, and it certainly looks like an ulti- 
matum. If a ,vater-lily diet will not cure a man, 
there is not hing left but Mr. Banting's" cordial," 
whatever that mysterious preparation may be. 
As modern constitutions seem to rcquire the 
combination of a great numher of drugs, it 
might be worth while to ascertain whether a de- 
coction of wa)' bread, horsetail, ,voodroffe, and 
II water-lilies, mixed with amontillado, port (Sun- 
demanu's shipping), champagne (V cuvc Cliqnot), 
, and claret (not Gladstone), would not prove the 
II 
overeign elixir in cases of obesity. 'fhe mix- 
ture ,,-ould not he alkaline, certainly, but it 
, might prove serviceablc to constitutions differ- 
i l ing from 1\11'. Banting's in all respccts, save the 
tendency to accumulate fat, It cannot be sup- 
posed that Roman doctors handed dom1 for 
generations prescriptions which were ineffi- 
cacious or injurious. The science of medicine 
'I prides itself much on its antiquity, r.nd to doubt 
i I the efficacy of ancient modes of treatment 
I would be to detract from the science as it exists 
: 1 in the nineteenth ccntury. The basis on ,,"hieh 
medicine rests is the experience of the past; 
to cut away whole centuries of that experience 
"ould be treason. Gentlemen, thercfore, and 
ladies (if 1 here be any) in search of tenuity, may 
I' possibly find relief from the remedies of the 
,I Saxon Leech-book, should they fail to find re- 
lief from )11'. Banting's system. Soon may their 
II stomachs begin to dwindlc ! 
! I FRO
I THE PEN OF A POLE. 
b the spring of last year a Polish cÀpedition, 
on its way to Lithuania, ,vas wrecked on the 
I coast of Sweden, and reluctantly compelled to 
remain therc some time. I was attached a3 
secl'Ctary to that expedition. 
Shortl.v before leaving Sweden, whcre we ex- 
I perienced all sympathy and kindncss, I learned 
by chance that three young S" edes in the 
Polish service had been betraycd into Russian 
capti,-it.y. When, therefore, "r found that, at 
! I the command of the National Government, it \\ as 
[ 11ecessary for me to make a journry to Warf'a\\", 
I determined to avail m) self of the opportunity, 
and, while serving my country, to obtain, if pos- 
sible, the liberation of those three unfortunate 
! I young men. 


For my mn1 security, I possessed myself 
of a S\\ edish passpor't, anù set out Oli my 
journey by way of Vienna and Cracow fo
' 
the interior of Poland. I was thus enabled 
to spend ten days Ul.lknown in 'Yarsaw, and, 
although the great object of my endeavour, the 
liberation of the three young Swedcs, "as frus- 
trated by their having already becn scnt off to 
Siberia, yet I had the satisfaction of knowinO' 
that I had left no means untried for the accon
 
plishmellt of thi3 purposc. I succeeded, also, in 
maintaining my character as a foreigner; in 
delivering- my rcport to the National Govern- 
ment, and receiving their further commission. I 
reached Copenhagen in good spirits, and Vienna 
on the 25th of August; stayed there three 
days, then proceeded by the Austrian railway 
to Cracow. Soldiers under arms await.cd the 
train at e"ery station, "When we arrived in 
the morning 'at Cracow, the passeugers "'ere 
detained in the earriagcs till the police hat! 
taken their passports, and not till then .were 
they allowed to enter the city. 
I took up 111Y quarters at the Hôtcl de Saxe. 
Although it did not appear Ü9 harbour anyone I 
belonging to the national organisation, yet it 
was subjected almost every e,'elling to a strict I 
police examination. As early as five o'clock in the I 
morning there" as a loud knocking at the door. I 
The street was full of soldiers, a commission I 
entered, and all guests were subjected to the 
most rigrd inquisit.ion. This may be official I 
zeal, but the police gives itself "'aste trouble. 
For example, nobody suspected me. 
As for me, I shall escape the bullets of 
Uouravieff, whom we Poles call "the execu- 
tioncr," ''"hen quitc young, that ,,-orthy sho"\Yed 
what he was made of. He wa5 brought up at a 
public school in Paris, and one day \\Tote to a 
lady whose son was his schoolfellow, telling ller 
that 1Jer son was just dcad, and describing his 
last moments, when, in fact, he "'as perfectly 
well. This practical joke upon a mother is 
matched hy his present conduct. 
The women in Cracow, as elsewhere in Poland, 
""ear simple inexpensi,'e mourning, and the 
men the insurgent dress, which is, in fact, the 
national costUIllC; trousers tuckcd into taU 
boots, close-fitting coats, or Frcnch blouscs wit h 
a girdle, a squarc-edged cap with the peak set 
at right angles. As in .Warsaw, there are b
t 
few, if any, public amusements; hut ) ou \\"ill 
neycr sce a Pole at any of them. .While I was 
there a garden concert ,,"as givcn, but immedi- 
ately afterwards a strong article came out in a 
Polish paper on the unsecmliness of such amuse- 
ments, and there were no more. 
:My mission to Cracow was accomplished, and 
I had tò wait the commands of the 
ational Go- 
yernmcnt. As the time when I might receire 
them was uncertain, I obtained a national pass- 
port and permission to yisit some friends in the I 
corps of 
Iajor F., which "as operating in the 
Radom goyernnlent. 
Makii1g my arrangements, I found that I was I , 
to be accompanied by an old Polish captain, a I 
combatant in the first war of independence, ,,110 I 
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had lately come Croll1 SJ.IHna. At miùnight \\e pocket-h. nùke rehief in remembrance of t.hem. 
met at a public-house out<;ide the to\Hl. The M.v initÌ-\ls \\ f're embroidered upon it in bbck 
ro..d \\e tl
\'ened applared to be dreary and and \\hite. I was much alfeeted, and would 
dr rted, lIere and the I"e, one..aw a \\andering ha\l rc!;rettcd the sleepless night which the 
3rt: fin stealing- along- in the dim starlight. embroidery lJlUst have cost them, but 1 could 
'l'hpse shado\\ y figure ,which appear to conceal not say a word. I took my leave, and, going to 
them
el\'(.s a:> oon as they are ob
 'n cd, belong an appointcd place, found about thirty young 
t.) that fa, \\ udd which the National GCJ' cl'l1ll1ent, men, \\ ho, lib.e myself, were bound to the camp. 
in the (!lil::ltj of its Ol'
an
 of safety, has called "e Sft t)ut, and p.\5sing the church, found a prie
t 
fmth. They arc the. afefy-\\ateh, to "hom is waiting- for us, who blessed the little troop. 
confided the oversight of the connecting' roads At h.M-past eight Wf' came in sight of the 
u
{'d by the national OI.g:mi....ation, and \\ hich fir5t outpost"!, \\ hère chasseurs ill greell jacicts, 
i taie,> care to I-eep up. This net\\ 01'1- of \\ ith muskets on thcil' shoulders, received us 
re ..ds ui.tends at the present time throughout \\ith a volle). OU1' leader stepping for\\ard and 
the l-ingdoUl. In this s)stem of public seniec, ghing the \\atclmord, \\e \\ere allo\\cd to pac;<;, 
called the eitizpn post, c\ ery person authorised and reached a little hill, which afforded us a 
as a member of the National Government is view of the eaml}. They had been here three 
obliged to taic part. 'I'he postma
ter appointed days to recruit, and everything wa3 in perfect 
by the :K ational GO\ ernnH'nt is responsible for order. Tents, \\ hieh resembled a coup of 
the s.\frty of the roads. 'rhe safety of the roads playing-cards set up at an acute angle, were 
and their inllnediate neighbourhood is the object ranged in six lines, but there "ere only si"\.ty 
of cOlbtant supervision. ,\ hen we changed tents for cight hundred men. Above !oman fires, 
hOl'se!> for the tirst time, which occupied five burning on little IH'arths, gigantic pieces of meat 
minutf's, a mounted messen
er was despatched \\ ere roasting and diffusing around a delicious 
in a{hance to the next station. This new road odollr, Horses were tied up to "ooden posts, 
s
stem, e"{.tendin
 O\er the whole of Poland, and soldiers were busied \}ashing and rubbing 
unites vill1!r
e "ith villa
c, to\\1l with to\\n, them down. All, with thc exception of the 
and farm \\ ith farm, "ithout at aU making use sentinels, the bakers, and cooks, hastened to 
of the public highways. meet us, and joyous words of welcome \\ere 
Whell \\ e reached the next station, there was mingled "ith mutual questions and vows of 
no carriage to take \IS forward. The horses, \ eng-eanee against the Hussians. 
therefore, were saddled, and we continued our 1r e were conducted to Major }'., who com- 
journey on horseback. 
\. third Pole here joined manded this division, and one after another had 
himself to us, Be "as a YOUl1
 officer of his audience. The major honoured me with 
Chmielinski's corps. He had been in as manv certain commissions, then offered me the use of 
fiS 1\\ enty engagements a
ainst thc Russians, his bed, which I gratefully !l.ceepted, and so 
and hall not been" oundcd. \f c rode for about slept till noon, when I "as awa1.ened, that I 
four hOUTS, when" e again ohtained a carriage. might be present. at drill. It was splendid; and 
\r e were twice during om' journey required to the major, coming up to me se\ er:\l times, 
show om :r-; ational Government passports, "hieh clapped me on tùe shoulder, sa) ing : 
each timc reeei\ ed the little necessary stamp. "Now, have you any doubt "hether, with 
The journey occupied upwards of twenty these devils of fellows, we shall kill the .Musec. 
hours, and I was very weary whcn, at about vites?" 
half-past cleven, we reached the little town of The Poles generally call all the Russians, 
L., Jll the waiwode Hadom. The word go- 
Iuseovites. 
,ernmcnt has been introduced by the Hussians, Three classes of militarv are represented in the 
"ho have divirlcd the kingdom of Poland into camp-the seythemen (KOs
ïliory), rhasseurs, 
fh'e governments-Augusto"o and Ploei in the and ea\ aIry. The seythemen in the Polish army 
north, 'farsaw in t he middle, Lublin in the represent infantry; but the effect of their attack 
\\ e&t, and Hadom in t he east. The last-named is much more terrible. With the crv, "J eSllS 
government consists of a portion of the former Maria stand by us!" they hurl thenlselves en 
\\ ai\\ ode of Cracow, according to the national the foe What care they for all the bayonets 
division of the Polish I-iugdom. in the \\ arid, \\ hile the lance which is fastened 
Entering the town, we reeeivrd tickets for lo the scythe is generally long-er tImn the 
our quarters. :Mine, fortunately, \\ ere in a musket and the bayonct together? When the 
family of the better class, who rceeivcd me in seythemen charge, the enemy is mo\\ n to the 
the kindest manner. It consisted of an elderly earth. They leave none wounded; all are dead. 
gentleman and lady, and se\ eral young daughters; The .Poles have to thank the seythemen for 
the sons had been for the last three months at the succcssful issue of most of theil' eng-
e- 
thc enmp. ments; and the greatest merit of their sollhers 
A t four o'clock next morning I had to con- is, that they are, for the most part, pea
.mfs 
tinue my journey. the camp bein
 a three hours' and men of the lowest class of the to\m 
\\3011.. distant from the town, When I a"'ain populations. It is frequently said that the 
n,"c, I found the f.unilv a
"embled, and'" we l}olish pem,:mtry ùoes not tab.e p:ut ill the 
brcaUastell by candlelight. Before parting, insurrection, and unfollunatcly it is true. .At 
one of the young' ladies rerluested me in the the pH' ent timc, ho" e\ er, the Itm ,ians have 
Dam e of herself and her s ISters, to acell,t a, h y their cruelties in the ,iIIag.. thrO\\D thCJ 
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"hole rural population on the ;:,idc of the insur- 
gcnts, and now they merely wait for the days 
"ben 1 he N" ational GOYernment shall command, 
and, abm-e all, when they shaH kH'e "eapons, 
to throw thullselns en masse upon the savage 
enemy. 
Leiewel, the faHen leader of the corps, caused 
many peas:mts to go over to the national cause. 
He" as a nati,'e of Cracow, and his real name was 
Borelowski. By trade a simple pump-maker, IJe 
spread among his fcllow-artisans tbe light of 
1\'lIth, and prepared their minds for sentiments 
of patriotism. During the years 1861-2, there 
was not a man in 1'-arsaw who exercised a 
g-reater influence on the working classes than 
he. He" ent from "orkshop to workshop, 
taIled with masters and men; appearing every- 
where as the apostle of instruction and en- 
lightenment. "When e\-ening schools were esta- 
blished at 1\" arsaw, it "as he '\V ho brought in 
'I the greater number of scholars. 1Yhen also 
artisans' libraries were introduced, it was. he 
"ho filled them ,rith readers. The work- 
Í1lg classes loved him, and he enjoyed their 
fullest confidence, In lSûl, at the time of the 
election of the city and pro,-incial corpora- 
tion, a hostile pa
"ty arose in 1Yarsaw, which 
threatened by public demonstration to defeat 
the election, But Lelewel called around him 
two thousand ,wrkmen, distributed them at 
the various places of VOtÍ11g, and acted so 
judiciously, that the population of 'Warsaw, 
spite of all inimical declarations, voted for the 
election, '" hile Poland was preparin
 herself 
for the present revolutionary outbreak, Lelewel 
held the post of a popular leader, 1fjtb a thousand 
mcn under him, and to the very moment of 
revolutionary action, was one of the most actire 
members of the confederacy. His sound judg- 
ment and national instincts always presen ed 
him \ìithin the limits of the nationalorganisa- 
tion. 'The programme and the statutes of the 
l\alional Goyernment were drawn up during 
Julv, 1862. From this moment Lele"el was 
the' most faithful executor of the commands 
issued bv the central committee. Amid the 
storms ,
hich arose among the yet unharmonised 
parties of the committee, he maintained this 
national institution 1fith a fervent zeal. All this 
contributed to the still further extension of 
Lele\\ el's influence. It was no lODger confined 
to Warsaw. It extended overthe "l
ole country. 
He went from town to town, from village to 
,'i1lage, 'exercising everywhere his trade, and 
never came back to his home without having 
advanced the national cause. Even landed pro- 
prietors could not resist, the influence of this 
simple-hearted man. He was always calm and 
collee.tcd, witb an understanding alwaJ s clear; 
the sight of the enemy could alone awaken a 
tumult in his tranquil breast. Misfortunes, in- 
stead of abating his courage, only served to 
multiply his efforts. He busied himself in the 
most active manner in the casting of type and 
the establishment of steam presses for secret 
printing; nay, he e"en attempted the mmmfac- 
I L:
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printing, and '\\ as circula1 eù by himself, t. 0, in 
all cottages and" orkshop . 
.When the insurrection broke out, he "as 
sent, during February, by the National Govf'rn- 
ment to Podlachia, to form fresh corps of tr00p5 
in place of battalions which went into Lithuania, 
From this time he adopt ed the name of Lelewel, 
from the great Polish historian, whom he ad- 
mired: in order that by this means a worthy 
name might become universally kno" n among 
the people. It was ÍIl this mannel' that he 
began bis military career. Russians ahnc 
could tell how severe were the losses which t hi, 
great Polish citizen occasioned them. It \\ a I 
in the field that Lelewe1 gaye the finest example 
of a quiet and modest life, \ì ith t he most un- 
wearj ing- activity. He never himseJf went to I' 
rest without having visited in person the out- 
posts and sentinels. In the battle he ne" er for I' 
a moment lost his coolness and presence of 
mind. Always full of courage, he was the last I 
to leave a battle-field. Such was the man for I 
nhom all Poland weeps. I 
But now to return to our soldiers. Exaspe- 
ration against the enemy W:lS so great, that 
the commander could scarcely impress upon 
the rural portion of the troops that they 
ought to extend mercy to those who cried 
for pardon. Chmielinski's corps and a Russian 
corps under Czengiery, lay not far from each 
other. A Russian outpost losing his way, fell 
in \\ ith the Polish videttcs. Two scyt hemen, 
'" ho saw him, rushed forward with lifted scythes, 
but the fellow cried out, as soon as he saw them, 
"Pardon, pardon, brothers!" EO pitifully and 
yet so comically, that the Poles allo,,'cd him to 
escape. 1Yhen at forty paces' distance, happen- 
ing to see some comrades, his courage returned, 
and, taking aim, he fired, and shot the scythe- 
man" ho a few minutes before had given him 
his o\\n life, The Poles who saw this (they 
were about ten in number) rushed forward in 
fury, and cut the traitor and three other RussÜms II 
who had come to his aid, in pieces. 
The only worthy opponents of the Poles are 
the Russian dragoons, giants all of them, and 
well armed. "' hell cavalry are not needed, 
they dismount. eight and eight, leaving the ninth 
to take care of the horses, and so make use of 
their muskets. The Cossacks are the hyænas 
of war, who attack their enemy from behind. 
They are great boasters, which is a Russian 
characteristic, and they cry in their flight, when 
pursued by the Poles, " 1Ye beg pardon !" 
As for us, even our boys join in the fight. My 
0"11 brother Stani
laus, only fourteen, was killed 
ill the month of August, after having, with an 
Ulan regiment, ta1..en part in four engagements, 
The arms now in use are for the most part 
of excellent Belgian manufacture, but there 
is a great ""ant of ammunition. The largest 
quantity of arms, ammunition, and othcr ma- 
terial of m
,r which are imported into Poland 
pass the Prussian frontiers, because in Prussia 
as in Russia, the administration is rotten to the 
core. 1.1any a loyal PrussÜm official first 
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ac luir( a for! c.. of r II " I I \\. ...1 the u .OL E.u I...... e I r f, 
tilt 11 betl" \ 
 ill orc l t<. d '(' " urc I. . ... \\ c.
 e :":1 ..: t,> r i "1:P our r . .1" 0 
\\ 
 h th(' I ( d r Ie. . . c_. 
r, \\ I I, 1..1' a cll. t , ..& con......n. I, 
Ca\c lrJ hlJr ".nt,> the r 
.nl) fl, D \\ .10 \\a V up .Ior to h.s so: lite-, b 1 f' nv 
c n t, or m e p..... J b th I...ti 1 m1 ..1 I \Vue aL ....cd to 1l1\ e the e
rrI "'s. At tl 
11.. 'riL .If 1.1e are bt 11.. .1 fn,l1I tll ' Cl.._l.. P \\ UL t Len c llt:ct J int a lIt.e 
I wple. rt urn, un mt which t.he t 1fict:r iu COlli _.Jù 
\ttel' laa\.. 
 'Il tn u _ I Lilt', '11 ,11Ld, lit, WllS a m'm of plrfectly T.\rt,lr 
"hcJe COl"pS OI .bCI a 11\1 lIil.u lie nUtjur to l-'11.\::Iio 
I1ÙIII!,. anù c
amined us frum te p tú toe 
bis tent, wh'R dÏ1l11Lr \\,::1 
 ncu .It n t.lbl
 "ithauinlpatitnt iWlui it ,ri"l!! an (JlJrp
:!- 
formed of a bc.ll'd JI ilcd upon a tlee-:.tump, lC.'!)\\CI," 'nst.lIll
'lJ ndrll'nl..el\\;4-
 n. 
ï'he dillnU" COIl . 'cd of ,& 1m" VI rc t be r; a bi ,IS anJ rc' urn('d .0 us; t;l(' bAme pr"^ ,,\ht
 
cask. of \" me d t, It IUrllÍ!.hul by a n(,blehlan rL ull....d loll the I 'tam; ,lli,n d lour h.,...." "", anJ 
in the di tri 4- ; and "" h....l br')u:--'I fre
h br('ad 011 tl,... givinf! out t.f the raih
ay ticht . 
with Ud fr0h\ thf' t 11. .. L.1. lif(,"" '\s drunk One of IU) h'a, llÙ-'g cv..lp
l1il I1S 1 ld R 
"to fref' r< :.lnd, a1.d rer ..fed, itb e',thu"i.....m 
_l1th.,.JI.11l that I "as a ::),\ edc, on my \ 
J to 
b, the ,>ol(1i .... Warsa.,' to pain 01.11.. :uforJll'\tion rl .,ardi ... n y 
. Th Y \\I.e ta.b.iprr ( rly in the camp about impri..oncd countr)m n. "h 11 I \\< about to 
a Rm."iau LI!' 11 name, I beli( \e, Wi 3 
H t.tle my seat, this same gentlem.m appu. eL I, I 
JllL :..>Z1. j h . 'f 3! I on a \V dggon-load of peas offered Ule his hand, and, :-. r eab.ing \ el \"" coru u 
"ith two other Uti lU ..J()ldier
, "hen he wa] in }'rench, advised me ho\\ 1 had bl: L procf d fur I 
seized b
 1 p, tl"ul uf ChmidinsJ..i's corl'
, and the attaiument of my objt: ,. on reachin
 \\ arf 1". I 
was about LU bt, driun on to the camp, whtn it "I am Commander D., ot the GünoVl )1.a I ' . 
\\a::. percci\Cd tllöt he \\ as sc,LÍerin!;, the pens COl'PS, in the wai" ode of\\"ar:.aw," he said; 'you 
aloll
 the rO.HI to Sèl' e th
 H.I' :'ms a::o traces see, therefore, sir, that) ou may follow my advice. 
for their pur
nit. Thi:. artifice, hOTl;ever. being I 100e the S\\cùes, with whose countrv 1 11.1 
observed in time, the patrol" ere about to shoot acquainted, therefore I tak.c an intert..st ÍIl you." 
him, when he l)ra
'ed so piteously for his liff', 1 bo\\cd, pondclin!;' \\Íthill my...clf ho\\< 1 was 
and made it out so clearly that he was a fello\\- to receire all this, \\ hcn a you8g lady, thc \\i. 
couutr
 man, that the... spared him, and took him of this gentlel
..Ul, approached and sho" ed the. 
with thel.l to the cump. When Chmielin!>ki hL.ud same fdmiI) regard to\"drds me. 
what they had done, he immediately gave orders Behind me stood thc llu
-,iau exci:.e-officer 
to h:n e the fellow hanged. The \\ hole camp with his extended palm. J I!are him t n co- 
pra)cd for hi
 life, but Chmielinski was illl- pec1..s, an inconsiderablc sum, but he n:clÏvt.d it 
nloV'able, and ordcred hill) and Í\\ 0 other spie::. ne\ertheless. Altcr which the common" Idiers 
for e'lecution. The colonel's commands \\ ould thron
ed round me, each of whom C"II d 111 
have been punctually obeyed, hilt that the "little gentleman," "little father," if I f.. 'lve 
hangman blullllering ill sonl,", ...,....y \\ itÌ1 the them allythiu
, and "do
" if I did not. 
noose, no sooller \\ .IS Kiemel..sza hoisted up The train '\-..s put in motion. I w
 tp.1 
than he came down a
aill, and at onel began to in a first.dabs earri3g
, at fir::.t alo11e, bUL t.. 
beg nnd pray for his !tfe afrt
h, The end \\3S, joined b
 a young lady at the !ltation \ 11...r. 
that be again e ",ap d death, 
\.fter a few d.n::. the Prus!lianlille J30lls into this. That 'iL \\ I 
there \\as agaiu lighting', and the !lpy, aH.iling a Pole \\ä::. evident from her mourning att:.e; a 
bim"elf of the opportunity, \\ ent o'"er to 1h long black sill dres
, a black burnous lilled '\11h 
enemy, and, being rev.arded with the cross of black sill., and tbe white collar co\ercd "ltlt. 
bra\ ery, was sent to the garrison town of h.ielec. blac!.. tulle. Some little nct of courtesv \\ -1S the 
Here one day he chanced to meet the executioner uccasion of our com ersing t< 
ether. ."\r e eon- 
from the Puli::.h camp; but, in
tead of sho\\iug \-ersed in French; at It;ngth 1 cuuld no lULoc 
his gratitude ill any \\ ay, he gave him up to furbear, and be
au to spl.ak Püli
h. .11\ COld- 
the police, and the eompas:.iou3te Pole was pan ion for the iirst moment loob.ed a, JlI d, 
hanged, After this, not many more spies will but before long it was as if we had kno\\ n e'lch 
escape Pol1:.h Hngeanee. other for t\\ent
 yeal"S. She told me ho 
h(' 
On one occ:''3ion a female RIl
"ian spy fcll had suffcred in l'oland, and that she \\ as n )\V 011 
into Chmielin!)ki's hands. They !lha\'cd her her.\\ ay from Posen, "here her brother h 1 Ü:...d 
Lead, and then ga\'e her a pas.." \\ith the of his wounds. She told me thdt bef re <.ihe 
announcement that if c\er she repeated her !let out for Po::.en. she had 
i\Cn her hou 
L pE. 
crime she would be han
ed. commands, in case the }'rench or the 
, e
 .J 
I returned to L., and thence to Cracow. Here should come, to place her dwellill
 at \heil" 
I found the command of the Xalional Govern- di:.po
al. 1 ca,e her the hope that belore 'f"t:J"\ 
ment a\V.\it
n
 me, 'l'hc
 rt:quired my presence at long she might have to fling- garlands to tuu:.C 
" ar
.\\V \\ lthout delay; allli I took lea\ c of ßI) victorious allit:d armics in \\ arsa\\. 
friendso
thef
llowingday. Onlcd\in!{ Craco\
, It was about ten at night \\hen we elh""red 
I was agam obhf!ed to 1'1'(' nt Ill) pa:.:.port. In the stdlÏon at \\ arsa\\. 
three hours we rcache(l thc l'oli"h lrontlers. Tile But now thc cm ria
 doors wpre beSL" ,,,ith 
change was \Cry apparcnt. L p" alJs of twenty gend,mnes an
 our p:l03spor1s t 1h.en from ue: 
boldicl
 with tlat-nosl.d countenancf'Q, and in niter \\hieh we \\ere SclUt up in the ". itin rr . 
olel grey coats I\ud fantastic c IpS, no t\\ 0 aii;'e, room. A young enginc-driver "as talt'll illto 
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custody by a soldier because he wore a blouse. 
.While wait ing for our passports, "e were nIl 
questioned by the commissariat as to whence we 
came, and whither we should go on leaving OWar_ 
5a\\', how long" e meant to stay in each place, 
and where "e should lodge. Each of us then 
receiH:d, instead of his passport, a ticket by 
which to reclaim it the day before his departure, 
011 application to the l )olice. A second ticket 
permitted each of us, or this once, to proceed 
to our lodgings without a lantern. 
I was on my guard, spoke French or German, 
and acted the part of a foreigner, as indeed I 
lmd done during my stay in Cracow, My 
nationality was 110t suspected. 
,r e were now released, and cOlH'esed into the 
city by the omnibus belonging to the Hôlel 
de l'Europe. 
All the streets were deserted. Here and there 
a patrol was stationed ber ore a closed gate. "\Ve 
only met mounted Cossacks, who looked savagely 
at us. I alighted att heHôtelde l'Ellrope, which is 
fitted up in the style of the Grand Hôtcl in Paris, 
but of its three hundred apartments there were 
only h\ enty occupied. Within a very few weeks 
it was converted into ban-acks. 
It was in front of the castle at 'Varsaw tbat 
the Poles were slaughtered by the soldiery in 
April and October, 1861. 
"'Vhat is it t.hat you demand?" inquired the 
now deceased Prince Gortschakoff, brother to 
the present Russian minister of foreign affairs. 
" A. fatherland," replied they. 
" FIre upon the rebels!" '\Vas hi::; command, 
And men, women, and children were shot do" n by 
hundreds, and immediately thrown into the river. 
Iu the Saxon Squarc, in front of a garden of 
thc same name, stands a monumcnt erected by 
the Empcror Nicholas to the memory of the 
Poles who, having in 1831 betrayed the national 
cause, were shot down by their countrymen and 
hanged. The monument is of bronze, in the 
form of a square obelisk, on each side of the 
granite pedestal of which rest two bronze liolls. 
The inscription, which is in both Polish and 
Russian, says: "In memory of the Poles who 
fell from fiJcIity to their monarch:' 
I used to pass this monument every day when 
I was a boy 011 my way to school: I and lilY 
comrades regarded it with scorn, Among the 
names inseribed upon it is that of Count Hanke. 
This noblemaI\ left two sons, one of whom, a 
I I colonel in the Russian service, is now intendant 
of the fire brigade, and administrator of . the 
theatre. 'l.'he scc'Ond SOIl of Count Hanke" as a 
man of truly noble and chivalric exterior, who 
g-ained all hearts at the court of St. Petersburg. 
Although on terms of intimacy with the imperial 
family, by whom he was brought up and indul- 
gently treated, he gavc up all as soon as the 
flag of national insurrection was raised in his 
native land, took the field against her oppressors, 
and fell, one of the first victims of ::Muscovite 
cruelty. The post of the director of theatrical 
afl'airs is not particularly onerous at this time, 
because scarcely a Polish foot has, for the last 
two years, crossed the threshold of a theatre. 


Probably my reader may remember the Russian 
edict that every official who, on receivin..... a ticket 
from the police for the theatre, failed t
 be pre- 
sent with his family, should be remo\'ed from I 
his post. This was when the Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine arrived at 'r
rsaw; and the O'û'.ern- 
ment might have removed every Polish 
fficial, 
for they could not force any to visit the theatre. 
Representations are now given three times in 
the week, at which only Russian officers and 
soldiers and their respective wives are present. 
I know an actor who lost his only sou at ßliechow; 
but, for all that, be was compelled, during his 
time of sorrow, to take his regular part at the 
thcatre. Since Nicholas ascended the throne, 
tI.le stage has been especially devoted to vau
le- 
villes, operas, and ballets. Dramas and tragedlCs 
taken from the national or foreign literature are 
wholly unknown to the people. This is a part 
of the system which forbids public instruction, 
and would drive the whole nation to sensual 
pleasure in order the more easily to subdue it. 
Literature declines more and lUore; talent of 
every kind is banished to the ic.v deserts of 
Siberia, or to the mountains of the Caucasus. 
The censor, by his signature, is responsible for 
printed malter, and but for him the citadel 
would be filled with authors and newspaper 
writers, Yet, spite of the censor's responsi. 
bilit.y, many persons are imprisoned for the 
words that he has licensed. In the year 1854, 
when AIm's method of teaching French was 
introduced, the following two extracts were 
discovered: "Un roi doit aimel' son peuple;" 
and immediately afterwards, "Un chien doit 
fidelité à son maître." 'These two sentences, in 
spite of the censor's prohibition, were by some 
oversight printed in the work. By order of go- 
vCl"lunent, the \vhole edition, three thousand 
copies, was burned. 
On the day after my arrival at ,,y arsaw, I 
saw with horror to what height the fury of bar- 
barian despotism can rise, 
I ,,'as in the eating-room of the Hôtel de l'Eu- 
rope, which lies about two hundred paces from 
the street in which the Zamoyski Palace stands. 
A report, reminding me of the Orsini shot which 
I heard at the opera in Paris ill 1838, sent all the 
guests at Ollce from the room. Three people in 
the street had made an attempt on the life of 
Berg. I rushed to the scene of action. A 
mounted Cossack flew past me at full speed to 
bring up a troop which were in the Saxon 
market, and a few minutes after\\'ards these 
came at a hand gallop. The street was closed, 
and a crowd of people collected behind the 
soldiers. On the street lav two dead horses. 
Steam and the smoke of gU
lpowder choked the 
air. An officer ordered' the soldiers to force 
their way into one of the houses, :Many female 
facc3, pale as death, were seen at the "indon's" I 
and cast bewildered looks into the street below, 
\" here soldiers were driving back the spectators II 
"ith the butt-ends of their muskets, shopillen 
were actively putting up the shutters to secure 
their places of business, of which there were 
twelve ill this house-among others, that of 
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ltus
ian gO\ I mol', Here Con<>tantinf'. the unclc 
of the prc"pnt grand-duJ...e of that name, li\ed, 
:J.nd here many a tragedy "as enacted which 
remained unknown to the public. Yt t who 
docs not shudder a
 he remembers the old Pole, 
before whose eyes his dishonourcd daughter de- 
stro
ed herselt
 when he had sought for amI 
found her in the chamber of Constantine! The 
old man, who went mad at the sigl\t, took the 
corpse on his back, and, running through the 
city, called aloud for vengeance. Here, two 
ye
rs since, that same 1)1 ince Gortsehal.oll' who 
commanded the people before the castle to b{' 
fired upon. died a horrible death. }:very\\ here 
he beheld the forms of \\ olllcn clothed in mOU\1l- 
ing', aud blood-stained phantoms, S\\ caring an 
oath that the command for the horrible slaught er 
did not proceed from h
m, he dicd iu ,'iolent 
and appalling convulsions. 
The lleh edere is surrounded by a beautiful 
English park, but no one now visits its alleys or 
its gardens. As in 'Villiam Tell's time, every 
one must uncover his head before the grand- 
duke and his wifc. or run the risk of impri
on- 
ment. The Poles never place themselves in a po:>i- 
tion "here they may encounter the pro-consul. 
The grand-duke himself arrested any" ho did 
not salute him. On the day he left, the grand. 
duchess, on her way to the station, met Ì\\O 
monks of the Capuchin order who did not 
salute her, hccause they had on their capuches. 
She ordered the carriage to stop, and commanded 
a policeman to bring up thc two Capuchin bro- 
thers, and, thinking that one of t hem did not 
look like a monk, she ordered him to pri!'on. 
Very probably he is by this time in Siberia, 
The Scnate-house stands in the middle of the 
city; it is a large building'. in which not only 
the commercial government has its scat, but the 
police its bureaus and prisons, From the lat tel' 
\\ ere sent during the first months of last year 
no fewer than fourteen thousand fh'e hundred 
prisoners, In other portions of the same build- 
ing are magnificent rooms. in which the eily 
formerly celebrated its festivities, One division 
of the fire brigade is stationed in one of the 
inncr courts. There have been erected in variou') 
parts of \Yarsaw, as in St. l>ctersbm'g a,u1 
.Moseow, lofty towers in which a fire-watch is 
on guard, who, by the ringiug of a bell, give 
notice of the outbreal. of fire, "ben the engme" 
are immediately despatched to the scene of con- 
flagration. This is the only good measure in- 
troduced by Russian organisation. The firemen 
in 'Varsaw consist soleI) of .Poles, and this i:; an 
ad.nowledgment of the intellig-ent courage they 
show in the hour of danger. In the lower story 
of the Senate.house the Commission of 'f,n;:cs 
sits, the work of which is ent ircly performed 
by soldiers. The r('venue of the Russian g'O\ crn- 
ment, as well in Ru
sia as in Poland, is dcri\'ed, 
for the most part, from the farming or leasin
 
out of the brandy neise, which in Ru
sia brin:" 
in three-sevenths oCthe \\ hole eollecti\e reVLlll.u 
The farmers or lessees of the brandy excise h:m 
the right of establishing as many p
lblie-hou< '5 
as they pleasc, and fixing the legal pncc of brandy 


I, 


Krupeeki, an illlmen::.e de'ller in fancy goods 
and eoloni,ll warf'
, and e
peeially \\ cll kno\\ n in 
Warsaw as "elling Sl'rrar at the lowcst price in 
the city. 
Within half an hour after the militm'y entered 
the house, an officer from a window in the first 
story ordered the street to be clearcd of pcople. 
Then do\\ n came panes of glass, then window. 
frames. and immediately after\\ ards a \\ ardrobe 
from the third story; this \Va.. a sign for the 
work of destruction to begin. :Furniture was 
hurled out from all the \\imlows; five grand 
pianos among other articles. one belol1giug to 
the roli
h composer, Chopin. and in the posse3- 
sion of his sister. "ho resided hcre. A nursemaid, 
who, on the outbreak of this di::;order, seemed 
to lose her wits, ran away. leavin
 hehind her 
the child committed to her care. The family 
\Vas from home. Shortly aften\ards reeo\'erill
 
her senses, she returned to the house ana 
endcavoured to enter, but she was dri\ cn back 
by the muskets, and cried bitterly. A few 
minutes later a cradle was flung from the 
wintlow, and, if I am not greatly mistaken, a 
child was in it; ne'tt followed a bookcase; and 
then all were burned in a confused heap. 
Within the house all the men were forcibly 
driven out of their dwellings in the various 
stories, to the halls on the ground 11oor; but 
the 
omen were prevented from following 
them, and then began horrors that caunot be 
describcd, Two women killed themselves, to 
escape outrage. I Saw at the fourth window of 
the third story a young lady seizcd by two 
soldicrs, her clothcs torn and her neck bleedin!\,; 
she was forced bael-. into the room. The 
shrieks she sent forth, sound yet ill my cars, 
An old gentleman was stanùing at my side; 
tears 110wed from his eyes, and he stammered 
time after time, " Jesus! -Maria! help us!" 
The flames blazed up aloft, and with their 
fiery tongues licked the walls of the Church 
of the Cross. The fire brigade ru
hed to the 
spot, but \\ere immediately dismissed by the 
colonel in command. Cossacks sprang hitLer 
and thither, and began te drive the people to 
the right and left with their whips. I could 
scarcely keep myself on my feet, and returned 
to the hotel. On my way. I met the troop of 
artiilery hastening to the Zamoysl.i Pal nee, but 
its destruction was deferred, in consequence of a 
command from St. Petersburg. 
This" as what they called divine vengeance. 
"hen the retribution for our wrongs comes, 
"oe to the :Mu!3eovite tyrants! 
The day after this outrage, a dragoon standing- 
by the Church of the Cross sold one string of 
pearls aftel' another for Ì\\O silver roubles each. 
}'rom the Countess Braniel.a alone. jewels to the 
value of 300,000 roubles were talen. On the 
same day. however, the colonel \\ ho, during the 
plunùering, permittcd such horrors to take 
place, \\as condemned by the national tribunal, 
and the sentence \\as immediately exeeutcd, 
rfhe following morning he was no longer 
among the living-. 
The lleh edcre is the summer resilIencc of the 
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as high as they pIc _e. Ever:- one has the rihht I to the supreme council. Once satisfied th3t 
to sell spirit
, but there must be paid to the these important matters were in proper train, I 
lessee an immense c'\:cise. The brandy leb::.ees was at liberty to take available steps on behalf 
U tin, ill St. Petersburg, and J :match, in .War. of the captive Swedes. 
Iy plan of action was 
saw, h3ve both become miHionnairrs, The simple, I would present myself as a Swede to 
brandy excise has app31'ently been abolished, t he En
lish consul, and request his co-opera- 
but it e'\.ists fact.itiouslv, and the management tiol1, Two days after the Zamoyski tragedy, 
of it has passed into U;e hands of the Russian I set off to call at the British Consulate, 
offieials-Tchinovinks, or Russian locusts. which is situated in the alley. Scarcely had I 
There are in Poland a vast number of sources entered t1lÏs beautiful promenade, when I saw a 
of revenue, showing the barbarian mode of go- gentleman in a French hat advancing" towards 
,'elìlment. As an example, take the day-ticket, me. A moment's reflection convinced me that 
a ta'\: laid upon the Jews; every Israelite is this could be no other than the consul himself, 
co:npclled to pay from fiftecn to twenty kopecks because no Pole would wear a cylindrical hat, 01' 
a day if he goes on a journey or enters another be otherwise than in mourning. At all events, I 
town than that in which he resides, Foreign Jews was sure it was an Englishman, and as we met, 
are also subjected to this impost. Thus, when I said, or Can you direct mc, sir, to the English 
Rachel came to \Varsaw, she was negotiating consular-house?" 
with the director of the theatre on the subject " I myself am the English consul," he replied. 
of giving some representation, dlen one of the "In what can I serve) ou ?" 
police entered her lodgings and demanded head- I related the object of my journey to "War- 
I11vuey. An hour afierwards she left the city. saw, as regarded the Swedes. The consul 
The lottery is another demorali
ing' source of heard me with attention, and taking paper and 
rf"'enlle, "hich returns a million and a half to pencil from his pocket, handed them to me, 
the Russian military treasury, after deduction saying, "'Vritc me the llames of your three 
for an immense 
mount of peculation, The countrymen. It will be necessary for those 
only regular source of re,ellue is that derived Russian generals whom I know, and from whom 
from tobacco; but it is difficult to e),.plain why I may make inquiries. Come to me early in 
people should be forbidden to smoke out of doors. the niorning, and you shall have your answer." 
The punishment for the first offence is fine, and He left me in a cheerful state of mind. I 
imprisonment for the second. continued my way to the Belvedere, and he 
Beside the theatre stands the post-house, went on towards the town. 
which extends into the Cracow suburb, From On my return, I found a man waiting for me. 
I I here the diligences start, For the present, the He brought me a letter from the Kational 
letter-post is under the management of tIle Minister of the Interior, infOl"ming me that the 
police: every letter being opened, and then general council had, on the previous day, 
daubed together again without ceremony. In t"avourably reeeind and considered my pro- 
this condition I found a letter which awaited posals; that they had been immediately sub- 
me at "Warsaw. Deceit is now the rule; and mitted to the supremecoullcjl; and that it now 
the revenue from letters is diminished by three- merely remained for me to await their reply. 
fourths. The city post, in fact, was almost I felt so happy that I hardly knew what to do 
mmihilated whilst 
Iuehanowwas minister. One next, Had I been ill Paris or Stockholm I 
day he received about a thousand letters, in should have taken a carriage and driven round 
"hich was merely the single worcl nziall, written the Champs Elysées, or to the Djurgard, but 
to indicate cat-music. here the wisest thing was patiently to confine I 
The cathedral of Poland stands in a narrow myself to a promenade in my own 1'00111. In 
, I street. It is rich in old monuments, and pos- the aftemoon I went out to buy a book, 
sf'ssed of some fine pictures. In consequence and chance led me to the publisher of the II 
of the sorrow of the church, the altar is now Polish translations. of Fredrih.a Bremer's and 
hung with black. The bells are never rung, Andersen's "\Yorks. Scarcely had I, ill con- II 
a.nd no festival is celebrated. And all this is versation with the shopman, mentioned my 
obsen ed by the ,,"hole Polish nation as by com- false nationa1ity, than he was immediately sent 
mOil consent. by his principal to fetch ten, olumes, the works 
Of the immediate object of mv journey to of my highly esteemed friends, in the Polish 
'Yarsaw I have alreadý spoken; "secondary to tongue, w.hich I was requested to convey to 
which I determined, if possible, to obtain some thcir authors in Stockholm and Copenhoç-en. 
information regarding the three young Swedes It was indeed au 
gr
eable day for l11e, an
 in 
"ho had voluntarily entered the insurgcnt army, order to celebrate It fitly I bought a lIttle 
On the second day of my being in 1r arsaw, I lantern, ,,-ith which I ,,-eut into the streets 
presented myself to my superior, .whom I had after sunset; I soon rcturned home, however, 
already informed of my arrival by means of the becausc I was ullwilling to risk the going out 
Qrgal1isation. Among other business, I eom- of the little light. I haù, at first, the intention 
munieated to him certain matters of importance, of going to a coffee-house and looking through 
i the decision upon which required the consent the newspapers, but then I remembered the p.oh
c 
; I of the KationalGovcrnment. -'Iy superior undcr- regulation, "hieh forbids anyone to re1l131ll III 
I took to lay these before the national council of a public place for more than ten minutes, 
nd 
! I t he interior, by whom they wonld be snbmitted threatens any breach o!this la w wilh depert.bon. J 
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In the. f'f I ran B ill a guard at 1 
v bt p. H. half-p \ en they tI ere .\1111 l 
up' v bv ht then" lInly a b -d p' u.l 
h.'. Rhd th . hurryin
 horn \H\JJ. 

'l x. 11 l11hU.! I" ent a..."in to f hf' F.....li"h c,>n- 
'11. ^ ,Idil'
 to ngrermeht. A FlLnth 8':1',u.1t 
1 ..cd aml annoullcpd me. The consul c .ue 
m ,.n..1 t Id n.e in the 1110 t ....liable r .mnea' 
t .at he had. qu ..,ted 'fa-. Whitc, the vice-consul, 
t ) t.J.l. alln
 ary tel tmn..rcll a..certaiui1lg 
tL pl" nt r p .dcncL of my countn men. 
Ua\ ing hCll courtcou..l
 rccci\ cd by the 
\ ice -consul, I went to the 
lnatc-house. Hut, 
bd"ore doing' 80, in order to 
uard a2':\Ïnst 
t. \Chery, I Imlllcd e\ery paper \\ hich mIght in 
th. I :It degree ha\e h en c\idence "\gain!.t m^. 
'Yitl\.lIw;:,\...i \\as ;:,
tling in council, but be came 
tbe m01lH"nt he "as .informed that a gn),tleman 
I fr(",1 the L'1!!I;<;h eO'lsul wished to So} ",ak to 
llim. I was tanding in a larr-c hall, \Vh
re at 
lc:... 
 a dumh.:d of the' police aud other en'a.lts 
\\ "'.
 {,uriou!.ly 0' 
en ing me. How e..sily might 


...e one among them recognise me ! 
Till rc camc up to me a little sallo,,-com- 
plf"
ion d man of about forty, \\ it h cold cruel 
c
 e q , dressed in a rreueral's ullilorm, scattered 0\ er 
I \\ ith e\ cry possible UusÚ:m star. It was ',"it- 
ko\\ :,\...i. He took the letter from my hand, rcad it, 
and de
ired me to call at his house next morning. 
I p "'>d the long line of police, and breathed 
I ^.e trecly in the open air. 1 next "rote a letter 
to )[1', '"on RichellberJ!, thc PlU:..sian consul, \\ bo 
repli. ù t hat he would .,.:e m tbat" '\mc evening. 
I \\ eul to him aecordiDg'I
; t" 0 soldicrs and one 
of the police \\ere walkmg backwards and for- 
"_Ird.. before the house. Accompanied by the 
policer,.an, I reacbcd thc door; a S '1"\""ant opened 
It, inquired mv n,me, and again shut it in my face. 
lIa\ iug obtained audience, as soon as { had 
made the Fru 
ian consul acquainted \\itb the 
I ohject of my visit, he burst forth into violent 
acrusatious a
ainst Swetæn: not so much from 
h=s 0\\11 ;:,tandpoint as a Pruss ian, but as if be had 
b 'en a g
nllil1c Russian indignant at the ;:,)"111- 
puthv \\ Inch the Swedes llad cxpresscd to" ard
 
the 'pole
. " This," 11e said, is a city of a
.,.:lS- 
Sil.S; therc are none but rascals in this place. 
The Russian gO\ cmment \\ ill, ho" CHX, for the 
future, pursue another course. It 11...5 hithelto 
been too mild." },iuall,v, as I \\ as about lea\-- 
in
 his prescnce, be said, "I know e\ erything 
\\ hich pas'ìcs in \\' arsaw, and 1 indeed pay 'for it." 
I let him talk, and left him" ith the proud con- 
Hctie n 011 his mind that he Was riaht, :lnd that 
hc did know everything. But all uìl:. did 110t ad- 
\ my bu illC:'S one, p. lIe evidently would 
lJUt do anything for th^ poor Swedish youths. I 
ob"ef\ cd the disfa\ our" ith \\ hich hc rt"'""'1.,dd 
tl.e 5ubject, aud finally diseon red the .....cause. 
U" had in the morning met thc En"'lish consul, 
\', :.0 conf( 
d to him tbat he could do nothino- 
f(.f me, nnd that he had ref, rr d mf' to him. 0 
Th- follo \Ín
 morni.n
 I pre. 
.. d nn 
nlf at 
th,. plÍ\atc ù\\Lling of Wit\...ow
li. T\\"f' Cl. - 
Leks 5t )od as guard in the Tl. houle, \\ he . e 
1 10 "f'rr some unfortunates from the Z,moy.li 
Luu
e. After waiting a shm t tiUle I \\"a5 con- 


Juct d to t l'e C't"nf......l. An official . 
^')d in tht" 
l1.id lIe of t II r( om, with a 1
1 va t in hi., hand; 
v.l the table lava hr. p <.J 1 ..pc rs and a cocke I 
pi .)1. Thr 'ilim little nan, aft...r Le had a ,ucd 
1\," "ith e,ident satisf..lct:on, tl at h w.. pr
 i- 
dt.
 of th(" city of \, arsaw, and no 101)0' I' thl. 
hlad of the comm:ssion for th... examination of 
prisf'ners, desired me to go to General Trepow, I 
i\ ing me at the same time one of his, i:,itin!j 
cards, "hich would secure me an audiln e. I 
'l'repo\\ \\8.:1 bUllatcly come from ft. Peters- 
burci to " arSRW, "here he had }weviou;:,ly hrld 
the OfiiCl of bead of the polIce, "ith forty 
I-hou. md ba
 ouets under hi;:, Cllll1hland. r\ L \ pr- 
thelc s, noL It: -ling himself saff', he bad de
:I.:d to 
be remo\'ed to Moscow. lIe it \\ u'\ \\ hl. Cd.\. ed 
the last firil'
 upon the pcople in \r aI'S, U"; on 
"hich occa:.ioll a Polish al ti an, lU
 in.... the 
hL
d of the police on foot, gave him a 

d br)'
. 
on the ear. .After this he \\as ill for OJ_Ie time, 
and then requested his removal from \rarsa\\"". 
_\.t the house of Trepow I found all ill( 
parably more numerous guard than at "ït - II 
koU"!))"i's. But who can describe my suppr l.d 
amnement when I recogni:.ed in a rolicl.nrm I 
"ho kept 
'lLard at Tn'pow's door, the very man 
"ho had shortly before com-eyed to me the rc'3O- 
lution of t l ,^ 

t:onal Government! 
I was pas....d hLt\Tecn a double roU" of officer , 
erery one of \\hom sun'eyed me "ith dr.!e 
scrutiny, but my demeanour "as unmon-d. 
"General W it\...owski has spoken to n.e of 
you; so has Gcneral Berg. He inquired wl.,J 
thc private person was who dared to c, _.c 
hither to clelland account from 
overnmeLt." 
By lcading the conversation to the OC( r- 
rences of the day, I succeeded in pacifvin o him. 
"I hare long since," said he, "told the em- 
peror that things could not go on as they are; 
but he is much too good." Then, after a li
tle 
pause, he continued: "I said to the empc'l"o" 
, 
:re, if you "ill only allow me carte bl..ncl-r, 
I will soon establish quiet in Fu
and.' At 
length thc empcror cOJ)cedcd, but only to tlu 
general "ish. All this confu!)ioll, Lo" e\ lI", 
might long since ha\ e been put an end to, if tlu 
cmpcror "cre not so lind-hearted." 
In this agreeable manner Trepow talLd f( L' 
abo\"e an hour. I merely made now and th n a 
little demur, \\ hich encouraged him to fresh ou
- 
bursts. :Finally, he drew up a littlc c;L1temcnt 
of "hat I wanted. Thus: 
"The undersigned Swedish citizen has of his 
hL rt' dcsirc alone crme to 'Yarsaw to inquire 
after three of hi:. felJUW-COUhtf) hlcn who 'irf" 
in-,risoned in the citadel. Their n 'nc:J are 
J:, . ob ')n,"L" nhlan, and Erik
 mn. The uuder- 
s:"'u^d l)ra
" for the frce release of tbe"e pI:. 
s<.>ncrs. " X. X." 
l'rcpow was satisfied \\ith OlC, I am Cl)ll- 
\inccd that I h'ld bcen sent to him D1er
:
 th..t 
he might subject my person to strict c"tamina- 
lion. I 8ucf' p eded, ho\\ L\ er, in oceup
 in
 his 
attentjc. 1 and turning' it from m
 self. Thus it I I 
\\"''\s 1 \\ ho bad his mi
htine::.s under c ;inl. I 
Icft him "ith a promic;e on his part to inform 
me 
here my three fdlow-countrymen ,,-ere to II 
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be found. On leaving, I looked round for the 
policeman, but he was no" here to hc seen, 
Later in the same day I received two letters, 
one of which was from 'l'repow, and was as fol- 
Io" s: "The Swedes, U nmaÐ, Eriksson, and J a- 
. cobsson, have becn proved political criminals, and 
II by the sentcnce of court-martial are sent to the 
' interior of Russia, They commenccd this jOUl'nc,'í 
on the 17th of August of f he present Jear. I 
haslen to communicate to ""ou this intelligence. 
,I lIerr N. N. Hôt.cl de l'Ellrope, No. g.t..''' 
I The seal with which this letter was secured 
i exhibited eight orders and medals, displayed on 
one ribbon. 
The second letter was from the head of the 
national police, and contained a little strip of 
paper, on ,,-hich was written in the Russian 
language: 
H Thc bearer of this is" (here was a blank, 
which I filled with my name), "whom allow to 
see the citadel between the' hours one and three. 
" Given in .Warsaw, Sep. 23, lSG3, 
'
Gencral, &c., Baron KOHFF." 
1 was wonder-stricken at the Dower of our 
National GovernlUcnt organisatiOlÎ. 
Somewhat before two 
'clock I took a carriage 
and drove to the place, which, far worse than 
the Bastille, devoured hundreds more of viclims 
than ever did that monument of French aristo- 
cratic activity. The day was fine, and all the 
streets were bathed in sunshine. The contrast 
bet,,-een the glorious sunbeams and the gloomy 
scene it lighted up, unspeakably depressed me. 
Before me ,,-as a drawbridge crowded with 
soldiers and women: the latter bringing little 
basl
ets of linen and food for the prisoners, My 
carriage drew up, and I alighted. A soldier re- 
ceived my Russian note, amI handed it to an 
officer, I then waitcd ten minutes, and another 
note "as given me, anù the gates of the citadel 
were opençd to me. 
FJ.'he intolerable stench which rises from every 
Russian military establishment poisons the air 
and causes sickness. ^ llussian officer was my 
conductor. 
"Do you know my countrJmen who are im- 
prisoned here ?" 
" Oh yes, but one of them is dead;" he said 
this in the calmest anù easicst way in the world; 
"and the two others are in the ùivision No.6, 
unless they went off with yesterday's transport." 
I knew of a certainty, however, that the three 
S" edes had been sent to the interior of Russia. 
Probably the officer confused them with some 
imprisoned Italians. 
" Sir" rcplied I "if I cannot see them livÍIJO' 
it may' be possibl
, perhaps, to sce the pla

 
where my poor countryman has found his last 
rest? There is, no doubt, a burial-ground here." 
"Yes-yes-Lut-" replied tue officer, with 
a smile; "however, come with me." 
.W c passed through the citadel, a10ng thc 
fortress ditch, which extends by the river- 
side, meeting every momcnt some emaciated, 
pale, and suffering countenance. These figures 


were, one and all, in grcy ragged o\-erroats, 
'rhey were all Poles, and each \, as escorted by 
two soldiers. Thcy were going, probably, to 
the examination commission, or rcturning from it, 
There was one man who, Heavcn 1.nows by "hat 
miracle, had obtaincd permission to rest. for a mo- 
ment in the warm sunshine. He lay extended 011 
f he grass, and was busied in tying up a little bou- 
quet of the few poor flowers he could gat her. 
'Ve came to one little court which led into 
anothcr. This was the burial.place. I did not 
venlure to enter, because I saw at a distance 
that they were throwing' a neglected body into 
a wide-open grave, I had seen enough, and 
hurried away from the hideous spot. As" c 
were passing one of the pavilions, a hðart- 
piercing shriek was heard. :My coml
clor would 
have hurried me on, but I stood stll1. It was 
the cr,V of a woman. And here the wives of 
our citizens-if by mere chance, as for instance, 
not having provided themselves with lanterns, 
they are imprisoned-may come under the lash 
as part of Russian prison disciplinc. 
'Yhatever remains of happiness to Poland is 
now confined" ithin the circle of domestic life. 
Persecuted, uneasy, surrounded everywhere by 
despairing sorrow, the Poles giv
 themsclvcs u(>, 
with all t he more love and devotiOn, to domestic 
life. FJ.'hey consider it their mission to rear 
worthy citizens for the fatherland, and to gi,-e 
their children as good an education as may be. 
both as regards the affections and the intellect. 
This has been for many years the only occupa- 
tion of men who despair of doing anything else 
for t heir cruelly oppressed coun1 ry. 
Secretly, and like a thief, I passed by my 0'\';11 
old home, the house which still contained within 
its 'TalIs those who wcre dearest to me on earth. 
Silently I must pass it, and I cursed in my 
soul the oppressors who separate father from 
son, husband from wife. :My mother heard 
from a lady of our acquaintance, who chanced 
to arrivc bv the same train, that I was in 
1Yarsa,,-. IIow can I tell what she suffered 
from this moment! "Go, my child, go!" 
was her salutation to me. "The anguish 
of knowing that you are here, has balf killed 
me!" I went a"-ay without saying farewell to 
a sin",lc mcmber óf my familv. If I could 
have gone and lain me down Ül 
my grm-e !-but 
no, 1 must live and 'TOrk beside the gra\-c 
wherein they seek to lay my living" throbbing 
country. Next day I lcft 1Yal:saw, }1asse,d the 
frontier safely, and proceeded, III the servICe of 
the National Committee, to Vienna. 
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BOOK TIlE FIRST: CIIILDJIOOD. 
CIB.PTER XXXV. AT TilE ('ORYER OF THE RUE DE 
RICIIELlEU. 
IT i3 a. tall and stately house of many stories. 
Pel'll:tps, by thi'J time, they have pulled it down, 
and huilt up another palace more sumptuous on 
its site; but a quarter of a ccntury since, it was 
lofty, and commanding, and imposing, 
It had bpen a eafé, a restaurant, and a coneert- 
ro'1!n. 1Va'{-work was shown there once, I 
fancy. It had been a toy-shop, and a shawl- 
shop, and an arlvertising tailor's. Once a court 
jeweller had it, and once a fashionable milliner. 
13ut it always hore its peculiar stamp of sb.teli- 
ness, and, at the worst of times, held on to its 
dj.
nity bra,"elr. It was alwa
"s .Fu \SClTl'S. 
In the timc whcn this history ran its course, 
this place was in thc last throes of its splendid 
shameful existence as a gambljn
-hou5e. '1.' he 
Maisons de Jeu, the scandal of :I!
ranec ami in 
Europe, werc moribund. The concession of a 
privilege for the holding of the public gaming- 
tables was in the hands of the municipality of 
the city, who derived a large annual revenue 
from thc infamous concerns: a revenue which 
was, however, but a be
gar's dole compared with 
the enormous profits of the Fermiers des Jeu'{, 
or lessees of the tables. To the credit of the 
Ædiles of Paris, all the dirty money they ga- 
thered 011' the grecn baize of Frac:cati's and simi- 
lar haunts of madness and avarice, was applied 
to charitable purposes; but the go\"ernmellt had 
grown tired and ashamed of this ncfa1"Íou'J me- 
thoJ of contributing to the poor rate, and had 
warned thc municipality that the concession they 
granted soon :l.fter eighteen hundred and thirty 
must be the last. The banker (or gaming-table 
keeper), Benazet, had timely notice to remove 
hi') eroupif'rs and m'\ccrs, his rakes, and Pl'ieked 

ard<;, and was destined, with other birds of pre
', 
to hle flig-ht to Baden anù other congenial hells 
of .Fal1lerland, and settle there to the perpetua- 
tion of pl'llldcr. But France was freed, at last, 
from these \'11ltures. 
The life thus remaining to Ftaseati's (for tbe 
Palais R))al tripols \\ere shut up) \\as a short 
one, but its p'\troIlS an,1 fomenters determined 
that it should be men}. To the accustomed 
Í1cqueuters of thc cstabli:.hlllent, SUppl..s 011 an 


unheard-of se
lc of luxury were given e\ cry 
night in thceahillets aùjoining the great gambling- 
rooms, Within a month of the dissolution of 
the gigantic swindle, the cornices were regilt, 
fresh chandeliers hung, aud the windows veiled 
with fresh green velvet draperies. The affluence 
of 
traugers was tremendous. There never \\ as 
known such a crowd of players, from eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon till cleven o'clock in the 
evening; for these dens were open by day as well 
as by night. The saloons were crowded \\ ith 
dandies, lawyers, politicians, journalists, artists, 
an,l forcigners of distinction, mingled with the 
common and unmistalable herd of shabby wa11- 
faeOlI fishy-eyed professional gamestCl'",. l>eo1>le 
had to stake over eaeh other's shoulders. Tl.1ou- 
sand-franc notes fluttered though the air, as 
hoarse voices directed their destination lowal'ds 
red or black, odd or even, under or over, number 
or colour, square or transversal column, or zero. 
The croupiers looked contemptuously upon the 
stan'cling wretches who played silver. It was 
as much as ever room could be made for the 
desperatc throwsters who played rouleaux of 
golden louis, From chime to chime, right round 
the clock, wel'e the chinking of thc mone
, the 
sharp pattering of the card" as they fell from the 
banker's hands, the whirring of the roulette- 
wheel, the eliek of the ball, the rasping of the 
croupcs as the forfeited stakes were gathered 
in, and the dull hoarsc voices of the masters of 
the game crying out that reJ had \Von, or that 
thirty-five had turned up, black, cven, and m'er 
-anon enjoining the gentlemen present to 
make their game, then telling them the game 
was marJe, and that no further stakc could be 
received. A hundred times within an hour the 
lugubrious monotonous chant was audible. One 
seemed to bc listening to the out-door litany of 
thc Trappist: ":I!
rère, il faut mourir." 
Otherwise, there prevailed a dcatl.11y silente. 
Never was there so well-behaved a IJlace as this 
superterranean pandemonium. It was accounted 
a flagrant breach of etiquette to make a noise 
under any cireumsbnces-to rejoice loudly if )OU 
\\on, to hment audibly if )"OU lost, to quarrel 
about a questionable throw, or e\ en to com crse 
in aught exceeding a di:.erect under tonc. Whcn 
you entercd, a grave doorkeeper took from }OU 
)our hat and stie..., partlr, it ma} be assum
d, to 
ensure the preservation of gCJd manners lD so 
,try ari..toer.Üic
, saloon, })arll) to 01)\ i.,lc the 
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possibility of any ,"otary of thc blind goddess (who 
sces much better athwart her bandage t1la11 we 
give hel" credit for), rcndered despcrate by a con- 
tinuous run of ill-luck, flinging his hat violently 
at the dealer (as a speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons is said to have oncc flung his wig at 
the head of an orator who nould..l't lcave off), or 
running a croupier through with a sword-canc. 
H acquaintauces wishcd to chat, or to argue, 
they ,\ ent into an autc-chamber, or into the 
supper-room. The solemn and powdcred lacquc) s 
",.ho stole about with cards and pins for calcu- 
lating plmtcrs (who, kno\\ iug every probability 
, of the game save one, and, failing the knowledge 
j I of that, were beggared), appeared to glide in list 
! sli11pers. The whole place wore a calm and 
peaceful aspect, most beautiful to the philo- 
I , sopher. Tlwre was no wailing, no gnashing of 
I teetIl, no tearing of hair, no stamping of feet. 
I \Vhen human wickedness is concentrated on one 
II particular objcct, and all its faculties are rc- 
morscIe
sly perverted and bent, with diabolical 
strcngth of volition towards the attainment of 
one particular end, humau wickedness is apt to 
be 'ery quiet indeed. Guy Fawkes did not 
whistle at his work, you may be sure, The ad- 
ministration of strychnine is not a comic song. 
It occurred onc morning during this ultimatc 
gala time, this " Vauxhall closing for evcr" 
season of Frascati':;, to two gentlcmen, both 
known bv name and character to the readers of 
this chroiliclc (although of one its sight and cog- 
nisance havc been lost for a considerable period), 
to look in at the corner of the Rue de Richelicu 
and try their luck upon thc red and the black. 
One was a Yery old friend, and he had grown 
to hc a very old man. It is nearly fourteen years 
sinee "e last met him. His hair was still black, 
but it was thc hair of a wig, and not of a living 
head. His whis1.ers were ragged and sp:1rse, and 
these, together with a bristly moustache be had 
recently grown, were ill dred, and the whitc 
I, showed athwart the purple, likc cotton in a 
fraudulent fabric of silk. His teeth, which were 
'\ront to gleam so beautifully, were now only a 
: I few irregular broken and discoloured fangs. His 
face was haggard, yet unduly puffed and swollen 
I' about the jaws, and in many places blotched with 
PUll.lle. It was easy to detect, without turning 
down his eyelid or inhaling his breath, that he 
drank. He snuffed, too, in every place where he 
was not allowed to smoke. He had come to that 
age'" hen a naughty old man wants every kind of 
stimulant, and rushes down-hill by half a dozen 
I parallell."oads. His attire was shabby and his 
, II linen cloud
.; his trousers were patched, and the 
lustre on his hat was due, half to grease and half to 
: : , I the recent application of a wct brush. You could 
see the hole in his left boot, where he had inked 
his stoc1.ing to conceal the whiteness of the 
I orifice. In one hand he dangled a dingy 
Tellow 
; I gloye, which had no fellow; from his dexter 
" I wrist dangled by a string, a loaded walking-stick, 
I "hich was more like a bludgeon, But it would 
i I be unpardonable to omit the fact that hc wore 


spurs, dimly lacqllercd, and that his fra) ed 
and eraseous stock was fasteued ",ilh a sham 
carbuncle pin, price one franc twenty-five ccn- 
tim.es in the Galcrie Vivicnne, and unavailable at 
the .Mont de Piété. 
This was all that was left of the fashionable 
111'. Francis Blunt. rl'he glories of the Horti- 
cultural fête, Gamridge's Hotel, the cabriolet and 
the tiger, the body-servant and the chambers 
in town, the watches, thc rings, the scent and 
cambric, and the cut velvet waistcoats, had all 
come down to this. It would be wearisomc to 
dwell on aU the details of a career towards the 
dogs, which had continued with brief inter- 
missions of prosperity for fourteen years. It 
would be sullying this page with the shabbiest 
and sorriest of chronicles. His instincts had 
al ways been canine, and the degs had him at last. 
It was a nalural culmination. It was OlÙy what 
might have been expected. Hundreds of spirits 
as dashing, as fashionable, as accomplished, had 
so subsided into decrepitude, and drifted into 
extinction. The brilliant butterfly had become 
the dirtiest of grubs 3.6'ain. He was but one of 
a motley, brilliant, worthless million. 
But if rou want the rapidest coup d'æil-thc 
most comprehensive bird's-eyc, iew-here it is. 
A thousand table d'hôtc dinncrs (many of them 
on credit), and a thousand da)'s passed outside 
cook-shops, with nothing to eat. Thousands of 
bottles of wine, some paid for, some to which he 
had been treated, many which he had cozened 
innkeepers out of. Much brandy, many cigars; 
hecatombs of card-packs, legions of billiard- 
matches, 0. sack full of loaded dice, a shower of 
stamped papm', bearing his name, 110W as drawer, 
now as acceptor, now as endorser. An oc- 
casional appearance in the English Insolvent 
Dcbtors' Court; one or two proclamations of 
outlawry; a ream of begging lctters; a host of 
unpaid tailors; several bevies of baradères, and 
worse; half a dozen convictions for escroquerie 
entailing lengthencd residences in French, in 
Belgian, and in German jails; a fc,," duels, more 
numerous canings and horscwhilJpings. Behold 
it aU. He had ridden in carriages-and-four, and 
he had becn kicked down stairs; he had danced 
at baUs and run almy from landlords; he had 
been drll1lkcn and gay, and sick and in hospitals; 
but the route had becn alwa)"s downwarù, and 
it had come to this at last. And, as the Sib)'l 
enhanced day by day the price of her portentous 
volumcs, while they were diminished in number, 
even so did 
Ir. Francis Blunt require every day 
more brandy, and derive a smaller amount of 
comfort from that down-hill cordial. 
His circle of existence was narrowing. .Ale- 
phistopheles' poodle was tracing more involved 
cone entries round him. The 1110ral halter was 
t.ightening. He dared not show himself in 
London, in Brussels, at the German watering- 
places. Out of a dozen former friends whom he 
would meet b) chance, not ten, not eleven, but 
just the whole dozen, would cut him, .When his 
name ,ras mentioned, it was not as "poor devil" 



,I -he "IS b",and eonten,] tuau_ eh.rity-but... I ,nd be had a halid.), he very e.refnlly haeked 
C< hon iblp old 1mp." The mi.,el.1hlc man had the red and 1&..t e\ pry f,)U ..Lt the gaming-t:lhlc, 
no one t.. l"lk to liOW, but a fl'\\- tavelll \\.4Ítel lUul, next day, went back el.1utenteùJy to take 
g miw"-hou f"1a1}Jlo., dunning lumllLulil care of the haLs and sticks. 
billiard marker.;, police (L"'nnts, and com mi. 
aric'! A clean old rentlemall in a shirt-frill, blue 
t.f púliet' lli
 dC1luaintanee with tll\' t\\O last- spe\'tacl n nanl..een pantaloons, and speckled 
JIaIllC'l cia 1 \\- a", involuntary, 'I'he police gr
y sttJckings-the lwcle in a vaudc\'ille kiud of 1 ,1 
"ere \\ 11 nware of him. II IJe nommc Blunt" gentleman-whi"'lJereù behind hit! 5;
nct-ring"ed 
was do\\n in t} e blackrst b oks of Rur de hand, as Rlunt shambled towards the roulette- 
Jeru
alrm. He was too old and ùrunken to he tahlt', to a btately military made-up pel1!onagc, 
made u. eful as asp). Thl' alguazils quietly \\ ith a trcmendou9 spiled moustache, and the 
waited unt il 1 hry could eai eh him in fla
rant ribbons of h
lf a dozen foreign orders at his I I 
délit, and e rt him off to the 
alll'YS as a robb r. but'ùn-hole: 
He had eea:.ed to have a rc
ular lodging, and "lIe \Va:. in luck ye
terday. He backed the 
slept b) tbe night in the worst "garnis" of the numbers, ahva
 b puttin
 a five-franc piC'''e à I 
\\ orst qu
rter3, at fifteen sous, ,\ hen he had eheval-on horseback. He must helvC' "on at 
no mon('
, he prowled about the Champs EI) bt:e:>, le1st five louis, Had he been able to play gold I 
"'hen he "on, he would have a drinking-bout at instead of silver, he \\ ould have netted a hun- Þ 
the '\\ ine-shops in the HaIles" hicb are kept open dred." 
all night, and wOlùd be an insolent Amphitr
on "He will back the same number, )OU will see, 
to marl..d-gardeners and scrgents de ville, who to-d1.Y, and luse," quoth the military personage, 
scoffed at him '\\ hile they drank at his cost. sententiously. "I am sick of seeing that old 
But these festive evenings were rare. He had scoundrel. I long to behold bim sitting between 
reached, to all appearance, that stage in the two gendarmes on the benches of the court of 
gambler career, "hen ß man ncr;cr 1CÙt3 heavily, assize." 
and when l'ortune permits him anI)" to pick up Neither the clean old gentleman nor the 
sufficient from the green eloth to s.\Ye him from military perbonage ever risked. 
o much as a fi\'e- 
shler d \rvation, and enahle 11Ìm to support life franc piece at the tables. It was strictI..' against 
while she tortures him. There" ere very few C\ en their orders to play, Their bUbÍllcss \\ as to 
tenth-rate cafes and estaminets, nO\\, where he watch tho e \\ Ita gambled; :1lld there were others 
\HI'> "de )me, or allo\\ed to brawl and drivel over there, whose busine s it was to watch them. 
his brandy, or his absinthe. '1'here is a phase in Both \\ere spie.. of the police. But wJlCu the I 
rasealdom \\ hen the rascal is even 05traeised by toils of the da) were over, aud tbe
 \\ ere off dut
, 
hi:. mate,>. Blunt had become a solitary rogue. the police gentl"), dud some selert acquaintances 
"::\I.mvais garnement," cried the French raffs;" among the croupiers, and the liveried ldeque) s 
., A thorough rip," sneered the English raff:. "ho (who",e servie{''j were perfunctory, aud who \\ere 
knew him. So he "as left alone. no more real fuotmen than the "greencoats" of 
" And) \'t," be would moan piteously to him- the pla}'house), would adjonrn to a quiet wine- 
self, slJn\ctimes, "I ha\e a brother in India who shop and gamble away their lei",ure hours in 
must be worth millions, '''here is he? How comfort aud joy. 
came he to leave the sen ice? Is he dead? I Blunt played from noon till four o'clock. Su- 
have" ritten bundleds of letters to him in vain. perstitious, as aU gamblers are, he had dreamed, 
"here is George Ðlllnt?" on three suceessi\C nights, that thirt
-three was 
There" as one place, indeed, of "hieb he was to be his luely number at roulette. l! nderstand, 
free-one h(" lry open for twelve hoUl's out of that, had he lJUt a picee of money, or a baul- 
the twent)-four-one enravanserai where he note on this number, and, when the b111 hall 
could enter, So long ns he had a hat and coat eea5ed re,olvin
 in the wheel, the number thirt)- 
they \\oul
l admit him to the gmning-tuhles. three, ",here it bad halted, been proclaimed, be 
The line \\ as drawn at caps and blouses. So long would havc received thirt} -1h e times his stale. 
as hats \\ I re hats and C01tS cats thcy '\\ ere reel..- But there \\"ere, of course, no Ie s than si'\.-and- 
oned as belonging to the "mise déeente," and thirty cllanees against him; and, his ùream not- 
their we
rers "ere entil led to be called, in gam- withstandin..., his eapibl \\"LtS too small (he had 
ing-hou
e parlance, ")Ie
:.ieurs de la Galerie." three louis left after a niott nt the Halle) to ri
k 
Thi
 precious Gentlem
n of the Gallery theu, e\ en the smallest amount U en plein," or in fuB, 
on the moruin
 in question, went Ul) the wcll- on the number. He put his s al..es on hor'
- 
worn tI l.irs of }'rascati's, and surrendered his hat back: that is to 
. y, on the} ellow bonnd
ry line 
and stick to the janitor at the door who knew bet\\ Lcn the sqU1.re m..mbered thirty-three, ami 
Blunt \\ ell, and wa
, indeed, an ancient }JUnter, the 
'1uare l1umbe.vd tltirt
 -four: so that, aecon'- 
on whom, whcn utterly brolen down, the ad- iu'" to the ru1e Q if either of tho e numbers turned 
m
nistration had ta1..e cOJ>:,pa 
i
n
 nnd provided Ul
 he W <15 entitle 1 to receive half. thirt} -th
, or 
"llh a snug refuge for his declllung cla) s. He 5e\"('nte('n time'! hi stale. Som"tlll1es he sblfted 
hnd seen men and cities, and lnew all the folly his pie('e, nd put it, still on horscb1.cl, bet WI en 
of beUin'" against the black, and all the madne_3 thirt
-tl.r .' and thirt.
 -t'\\o, thus doubling his 
of bac\.inJ th red. And aeeordingl
, once a chances ofwinuin. Oh! he \\as cunnin!!". 
month '\\ hcn hi:, scant). "ages were paid him, lIe began" ith a J1\ e-franc piece j won a littlr, 
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lost a little; abstaincd from pIa) ing during a few 
.I'ounds; then kept bis band in by staking on red, 
on black, on odd, or on e\'"Cll; then went back to 
the charmed square of thirty-three, and put ten 
francs on horseback. The \\ heel wcnt round und 
the ball jarrcd from compartment to compart- 
ment. "TRE:KTE-TIWIS, noir, pair ct passe," 
cricd the banker. 
'Vith a rake the croupiers propellcd towards 
the gamester seventeen times his stake, a hundred 
and seventy francs. 
He drew the money together, separated two 
louis from it, crammed the rest into his breast- 
pocket, and placed it in the same position. Tlwn 
the game was made, and the brass pillar "as 
twirled, and the ball" ent whizÛng round, 
"Tlm
TE-QuATRE, rouge impair et manque," 
eried the banker. 
It being thirty-four, and the stake being 
entitled to share in half the gains in either 
number, they pushed seventeen times forty francs 
towards Bluut. He was now the possessor of 
four hundred and fiftv francs. 
He had not had s
 much money for months. 
He calculated that he could spend a hundred 
francs in a riotous night, keep fifty fr:mcs for 
eating and drinking, for emergencies, and still 
llave a floating capital of three hundl'ed francs, 
which, properly divided, would cnablc him to 
play for a whole week. To many gamesters of Mr, 
:Dlunt's calibre, who were watching 11Ìs game, 
the same calculation presentcd itself. But, to 
the surprise of his neighbours, he never touched 
the four hundred and fifty francs, It was in 
gold, and he let the pile remain between thirty- 
three and thirt
 -four. He shut his cyes, and 
screwed the lids close together. lIe folded his 
arms, and dug his nails into the palms of his 
hands. He felt that thc back of his hcad was 
burning hot, and that Lis feet were icy cold. lIe 
gnawed his lips, and awaited the issue. 
The pillar "as t,yirled; the ball rushed round 
in mad gyration. Blunt heard it hopping up and 
I down, to and fro, from the outer to the inner rim. 
: I Then its march was fecbler; then it stopped. 
Then thcre was silcnce; and a voice like the sound 
of a trumpet,came and smotc him on the car. 
"TRE
TE-TROIS," it said, "noir, pair et passe." 
It was thÜ'Í\"-three. lIe lmd ,yon seven thou- 
sand six llUlld
ed and fifty francs. 
"By Jove!" cried a ,
ice, in Englisll, behind 
I I I ]JÏm;" and I've been backing tl]3,t confounded 
thirty-two in full instead of on horseback, and 
have lost every sou." 
Blunt turned round and saw a young gentle- 
' I ' I man, very handsomc, Yer
' bold-looking, and very 
fashionably dressed. 
"'Ye are countrymen, it seems," the gamestcr 
! I remarked, trying to mustcr up what hc could of 
I the ancient affable amenity of Francis Blunt, 
! ii I Esquire. 
The )'oung gentleman gave a haughty stare, 
and 110 direct answer. 
"You're in luck, old gentleman/' he conde- 
II !wellded to observe. 


I 
:, 


"I am. '\Vhy didn't you back my luck? Are 
you so rare a }JUnter as not to be up to that 
chance?" 
"I wasn't thinking about it. I was intent on 
my own curscd number. And now I have lost 
aU," 
Blunt had "ithdrawn his winnings at the end 
of the round, while he conversed with his nei0'11- 
bour, as most experienced gamblers will ùo, a
 a 
measure of pI'ecaution, alld sometimes even beforf' 
thcy usc their handkerchief, or take a pinch of 
snuff, lest an uncxpected bleeding at the nosc, 
or even a sudden fit of sneezing or coughillpo,. 
should render them incapable of watching the 
chances of the gamc. 
Franeis Blunt, Esquirc, lJad never in his mosl: 
prosperous period been addicted to giving away 
mone
', or even to payiug it when it. was due. 
"Frank does not like parting with the shiners," 
was the verdict passed in sporting circles on his 
disposition to be tenacious of curreut cash. He 
would sow his acceptances at three months 
broadcast, but it was difficult to gct a sovereign 
out of him. It is, however, one of the many 
superstitions of gamblers that luck may be con- 
ciliated by giving a picce of golò. to a pla
erwho 
has just lost his last stake, The recipient of this 
bounty should be young, and preferably a woman, 
but ladies wcre excluded from :Frascati's. Dis- 
cipline must be preserved, even among ttc 
devils. 
r< And so 
'ou have lost all," Blunt said. He 
had not played for four rounds. 
"Not a liard." 
The old punter had seven thousand six hUll- 
dred and tifty francs. He could afford to be 
liberal. He took five louis from his breast- 
poekct, and placcd them in thc young man's 
hand. 
"Accept this loan," he said, omitting, not 
through delicacy, but through avarice, to call it 
a gift. " 'When you have \', on a hundred louis 
yon can return it to me. But I advise you to 
back my luck." 
The 
-oung man stared, hesitated, reddened 
slightly, passed his white fingers through his 
hair in a confused manner, then held out his 
hand anù took the mONey. 
"I can give it 
 ou back presently, rou know, 
old gentlcman," he stammered. 
Yes; j\Ir. Edgar GreJfaunt took the lUoney. He 
reddcned, stammered, hesitated; but hc took tlle 
moncy. Have rou neyer been told that inveterate 
gambling has an incvitable tendency to hardcu 
the human heart, and to destroy in the gamester 
every sellse of shame? Out of a gaming-house, 
:Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt would }Jare disdained to 
touch this shameful old creature's money. He 
1001..ed like a bcggar-man. But inside Frascati's, 
:Mr. Gre)'faullt '"\"as ,-cry glad indeed to accept it. 
He was young yct, you see, but after another 
year's apprentiecship even the blush, tIle stam- 
mer, and the hcsitation, would have disappeared. 
Bhmt went on playing. lIc soon forgot all 
about the person to whom he had been so Ull- 
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wonted a bcncfaetor. Nor did 
Ir. Gre
faunt 
pre. en e a lon
 or a Ii \ cly remclll branee of his 
b{'ll efact or. "I'm not goin
 to back thc old 
r. 
('al's luck," he said, e..llldidl), to hims If. 
.. He'll It )(' his head pre cully, and be cleaned 
out." So, a.. soon a he cflnvcnientl) could, the 
t!r,\teful \11'. Gre
 faunt sli}IPed a\\ ay with his fivc 
louis, a11l1 "andcl"cd :m ay to the trcntc-et-rlua- 
rante-taLle. 
.At three o'clock that aftcrnoon the brolen 
han1.rupt, l'rancis lliunt, had \\on fift) thousand 
fl ancs. 
"I'll be a gentleman again," he chuckled to 
himself. " I \\ onder \\ here that rac:cal Co
tant 
i
, Hc'd he glad to sha\ e and drc s me again if 
1 po.\id him the money [ owed him. I'll find out 
my da\l!
htcr and male' a lady of her. 1\ e got 
fifty thousand francs. That's tv. 0 thom,and 
l)l..undso l
}" G- I'll break thc bank before I've 
<lone with them." 
lIe had been pla
 ing without an
 intermis- 
sion, sa\ e his brief eonversc "itl! Greyfaunt, 
since eleven o'clock, After four hour
' gaming 
he felt faint. Stufling his "innings, which, as 
his stakes llad gron n larger, had been graduall) 
converted into notes, into his poelet. he went 
out to the rcstaurant attaehrd to the establish- 
ment. He swallowed some soup and ate a cutlet, 
ordered a bottle of champagne, and drank the 
\\ hole of it; then ordercd a decanter of br:mdy, 
aud drauk the better part of that, too. The 
meat and drink \\ armed the eoclles of his old 
heart, and made him feci bra\er in his rapacious 
intent. "I shall" in a hUl1llred thousand bcfore 
c1e\'cn o'clock," he muttered. "A hundred, ball ! 
Tn 0 hundred thou
and. )Iy hand's in. 1\I
' lucl's 
hot. 1 \\ ish it \\ as the boncs, thO l 1gh, instead of 
th"\t child's play of roulette." 
'I.'oadies suddenly start cd up around him. Di- 
lapidated raffs, almost as greasy and as ragged as 
himself, but who that vcry morning had avoided 
his COffilJany as though it had been contagious, 
came and claimed acquaintance with him, They 
clapl)cd him on the back, and eon
ratulated 
Jlim. lie grinncd, and bade them the rather 
congratulate the luck, since to that alone he 
was indebted for their society. llut he was 
in a bounteous mood, and treated them plcn- 
teously. They would ha\e borro\\'ed money of 
him, but he had done cnough in the \\ ay of 
pecuniary gLllerosity. "As much brand
- as you 
like," he said, "but not a ecntime," 
He rose at about fh-c, remarling that be 
would ha\ c another t urn at the tables. He \\ as, 
that aftellloon, the lion of .Fra
cati's, and a e1"O\\ d 
followed him with eager e} es. He felt his bead 
s\\ immin
 and hb legs trembling under him, lIe 
c,llied for some soda- \\ ater, but there \\ as none; 
there was only som - insipid eau de Self z, of \\ hich 
he took a draught, "ilh sûme brandy. Then, e,"ad- 
in
 his admirers for a mument. he 
Jipped aside 
into a side-room, ,\ here the innocent games of 
chess and draughts-for :Fra,>cati's liL.ed to leep 
up appearanClS-" ere supposed to be pla
 ed, 
and wlaich \\ as con...e(IUentl) al\\ a} s eU11Jty. lIe 


drew a card-table to the door, kno\\ ing that at 
J ..st he 
h -uld have fair "arnin
 if attempts 
"
re made to opeu it. aud, 
itting down, pro- 
C 'cded to pull off one of his boots. It \\as the 
lcllow to the boot which had the hole in it dis- 
ci ...i.1g the inked stoekin
. He flattened a 
lhom,.lIId frane note dO\\ n into the ke, and put 
on f he boot again, amI rose up \\ ith a leer. 
" If the" or:,t come to the worst," he thought, 
"" e ha\..: this to fall back upon." 
By se\en o'clock he had \\on in all a bundled 
and firt} thousand francs, but he had made at 
least half a dC1lCU di\es into the restaurant 
and drunk more brandy. :More than once the 
croupier had to rcmind 'him that he had left a 
h..mk note, unclaimed, on the table, 1Ie let 
money drop and refused to pick it up. He flung 
about hi
 money rcckles
ly; now on one stakc, 
now on the other. But he kept on wimling, 
winning, winning. He was drunk. 
The largest stakc nllowed at .f'rascati's "as 
twent)"-five thousand francs-a thousand poundt'. 
He put dO\\ n this sum in h\ ent)"-fi vc notes of a 
thousand on the red. Black-turncd up, and his 
t went )O-five thousand francs were s\\ ept a\\ aYe 
He ga\c a tips
' 
.en, and said that he didn't 
care, and put do\\ n tv. ent)"-five thousand more, 
on the same colour. Again black turned up, and 
he had lost fifty thousand fr:mcs. 
" lie has lost his head," \\ hispered the clean- 
looking old gentlcman. 
" It is the beginning of the cnd," the. military 
personage said. 
Half an hour afterwards, of all his" imtings, 
Bhmt had ju
t one thousand francs left. The 
crowd were as absorbed in interest to see him 
lose, as they had been during" the aflel1loon to see 
him win. The press around him \\ as enormous. 
Some mounted on the bcnches at the back of the 
8'1100n to ita\ e a better view. He" as still the 
lion of Frascati's, but a lion in the toils, a lion 
cncompassed hy the hunters, a lion at bay. 
To his drunken memory it 
uddenl)" occurred 
that all his winnings Lad been made by betting- 
on the numbers. .But a long period had elo.lpsed 
since he had abandoncd his fail hful thirt
o-thrce. 
He cast his last thousand franc note to a croupier, 
and told him to put it on "thirt
-thrce:' 
"En plein ou à clle\al-in full or on horse- 
back p" nsked the croupier. 
" In full; may as \\ LII be hung for a sheep as 
for a lamb," stuttered lllunt, now ,cry far gone. 
The galle!")" were amazed at thc desperation 
of the stalc, for he admitted it to be his last. 
Onc friendly \ oice \\ as rai
cd to warn him against 
his peril. 
" l)ut on 'h-e hundred! Cry out five hundred à. 
h\ ma
se !" urged the \ oiee, which belonged to a 
poor brolen-do\\, n captain of the Grande 
\.lInce. 
" "" on't," mumbleù JJluut. " Let it come up 
as it likes." 
"At least put a louis, in Case of accidcnt, on 
zero. Zero hasn't been up for ninety rounds." 
" Ha\cn't got a louis left." 
"\\ ell, here is onc." s
d the 1)001' broLen- 
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down captain. "You're so drunk and so despe- 
rate, that something tclls me that thirty-three or 
z
ro will turn up." 
Blunt took the proffered louis, and tried, as 
steadily as he could, to roll it on end towards 
the compartment marked zero, which is close to 
the outer circumfercnce of the wheel, ill the 
middle of the table. But his aim, accurate 
enough when sober, failcd him now. The coin 
stopped at the compartment marked "four," 
osciJIated, and fell flat. 
"For zero?" a croupier said inquiringly. Hc 
was close to the louis, aml would have gently 
propelled it with his rah.e towards the designated 
spot; but Blunt, with a screech, forbade him, 
" Let it be there," he said. "The devil will 
take care of his own." 
"A thousand francs on thirty-three, and a 
single louis on zero," whispered the clean old 
gentleman; "the fellow must be mad. Any 
wav be must lose." 
The pillar revolved, the ball whizzed round 
and stopped. Then the banker called out: 
" ZERO." 
The rakes gathered in Blunt's thousand franc 
note and the poor broken-down captain's louis. 
lIe did not care to ask his debtor when he would 
repay him. Justice Shallow had, perhaps, about 
as good a chance of being repaid the thousand 
pounds which Sir John Falstaff owed him. The 
poor broken-down captain 'Was a philosopher, 
All he said was this : 
"The imbecile! Why did hc not insme on zero 
as I tõld him? At least thirh -five louis would 
have been saved out ofthe wrcek, and some capital 
would have been left for future operations." 
Blunt \ras too old a h:md to fpH beneath the 
table ill a fit, to tear his hair, or to beat his 
breast. He staggered away to the buffet, and 
asked the waiter to let him ha, e a glass of brandy 
on credit. The superintendent nodded 
ssent, 
and they gaye him the liquor. He bad lost so very 
Jargely as to be entitled to that trifling pourboirc. 
Frascati had some bowels of compassion. 
"Besides," he said, as he drained the glass, 
"it's only for a little time. I shall pay presently. 
There's a fellow in the room owes me five louis, 
Has anybody seen him P A handsome fellow with 
curlv hair" 
lie had'reachcd that stage of intoxication not 
uncommon with habitual topers, whcn an addi- 
tional p:lass of liquor rather sobers than stupifies. 
Blunt felt, for a moment, himself again. The 
lacqueys kept a keen eye upon him to turn him 
out (now that he was ruined) if he attempted to 
create a. disturbance; but he went very com- 
posedly to and fro and up and down, from the 
roulette to the trente-et-quarantc, seeking for the 
fellow who owed him five louis. 
He found the fellow at last. )11', Edgar 
Gre
.fal111t's face was flushed and his eyes were 
sparkling. A pile of notes and gold was before 
him. He was winning largelr. 
"Hallo! old gentleman," he cried, as Blunt 
came up with pendent lip and bloodshot e
 es. 


"Cle
ned out, I supp03e P" 
" Ay !" 
" Ah ! you backed your luck a little too often. 
You'd bctter have been contcnted with a little. 
What a lot you wcre winning, to be sure. Stop! 
don't I owe you five louis P Here they are. And 
oblige me by going to another table, and playing 
by 
'ourself, for, if you back my luck, it's sure to 
turn, and I shall lose," 
Blunt thrust the money in his pocl...et, :mq 
turned on his heel in dudgeon. The joung 
man's voice and manner seemed to him inex.- 
pressibly insolent, He skulked to the roulette- 
table, and changed his fhe pieces of gold into 
twenty pieces of five francs each. He \\ ished to 
protract his agony as long as possible. 
He pla
ed cautiously, timidly, nenously- 
eschewing the numbers altogether, waiting 
sometimes for a dozen rounds before there 
al)peared ,,"hat he deemed a favourable chance, 
shifting his paltry stakes, now to red, now to 
black, now to odd, now to even, now to moer, now 
to under. At one time he had scraped to
et.her 
somc sixty.or seventy francs; but luck again 
departed from him, and, as the clock struck ten, 
he had lost the last of his five louis. 
He found out Edgar Greyfaunt 
O'Qin, who
 
still winning, was absorbed in the game. Blunt 
jogged his elbow, 
"I am cleaned out again," he pleaded humbly. 
" .When 
'0U were too, I lent you five louis, and 
those 1 haye had back, and spent, Lend me tcn 
louis now, for Heaven's sake. There is only 
another hour left to play. Let me ha\-c one 
more chance," 
"Go to the deuce!" cried Edgar Grc} faunt, 
pettish!)T, as he gathered in a handful of louis he 
had won. 
"Only fi,-e louis, the})," urged the miserable 
old man, " :Make it five louis, for merc
 's sake, 
and you shaH have them back in five minutes. I 
didn't wait to be asked when I lent 
 ou the 
UIOney " 
"Tl;e more fool you," :Mr. Greyfauut coolly 
responded. "Don't bother me! You're making 
me play, all at sixes and seHns. Stop! here's 
a five-franc piece. It will get you a bed, and 
some breakfast in the morning." 
The ancient spi1it of Francis Blunt, Esquire- 
the remembrance that he had once been a gen- 
tleman-rose for a single moment, and chased 
'away the miasma of misery, the fumes of brandy 
and tobacco, "ohich hung about him as a mantle. 
Bya mechanical movement, he clutched at the 
proffered dole, but, lifting his sha1.ing hand, he 
flung it at the head of :Mr. Edgar Gre)faunt, 
accompanying the act by a storm of fierce ill- 
vective addressed to that 
.OtU1g gentleman. 
The beggared gamester was speedily seized 
round the body by two of the powdered foot- 
men. It was intolerable that the decorous 
conduct of so important a game as trente-et- 
quarante should be interrupted by the frenzied 
violence of this tattered and disreputable per- 
son. Thc entrance of the saloons must be 



rl benceforward interdicted to bim. MOll,ienr tI,. 
' I Commi try of Poli . lid a much. 'l'h com- 
mi 801'3 Cl m-: forward, uubuHou d his \\ "11. ""Ia t , 
amI show('11 his trit )lored sc
rf bruc"tth. '1'0 
thc powdered footmen he tlm.. 7{ the ;,1
llifi(,,"lnt 
,\ orJ
 A la porte !' So it \\ to t h(- dour," ith 
him. Turn him out! Send him packing! There 
w, )In little' cumin
 and ::>craping along the 
floor, and thcre w umc liftl. ::>n,rlinz and 

pultcrin
, ns he \\dS half-dr.L

t.ù, h M-pu..l1('ù 
through t hc sumptul)u
 aloon.; he \\ as to behold 
TIC\ cr morc. A fcw of tllC' pla
 crs t umcd, 
loolcd, 
hrur 
cd their 
\ouldcrs, grinncd, t ,ok 

nufr, and \\ cnt on baeling thc red or the black. 
Thc) gQt Blunt out without much difficult), 
though hc 1.ie1.cd a good dcal, and tricd to bite 
onc of thc lacque
s. Thc
 bundlcd him dO\H1 
stairs, aud fiung" his 11.\t after him: dctaining his 
stic1. as a lethal \\ capon capablc of working 
Uli
chicf. 
" .A..ud thank 3 our sIal's, mv bravc," remar1.ed 
thp footlll<U1 who ga\ I... him hi::. fin&ù sho\"e into 
the Rue de ltichclieu, "t 11.\t we do not send for 
the I:iCl"bcnts de ville, and lia\c )OU ta1.cn to the 
neal"l st post. I think 
ou would be grateful, 
cvcn for a bed at thc guard-hou!"3e." 
U Curse you !" cried the wretched old man, 
gathering up all his sobricty and all his streng-tho 
U Curse )OU and 
'ourthieviug crew! Take that!" 
And llc hit out-he had becn a brui
er in his 

 outh-and caught thc menial clcvcrly under the 
jaw. 
The }'l"cncbman, to whom 1.icking and caning 
\\cre tan
iblc cntities, but who did not under- 

tanc1 fi
ticufTs, set up a dismal Yf'll; but bcfore 
hc had rCf'ovcrcd himself sufficiently to cr3' U A- 
la 
ardc ! it la gardc !" Blunt h:lù 
taggclcd away, 
and \\ as beyond pursuit. 
Thc miserable old fellow was haunted by a 
vague impression that hc had somc mone) about 
him somc" here; but in what plaee he 1ried, 
de
pcratcl), \ain1r, to remember. IIc tumcd 
out his pochch and pul1ing off his hat, searchell 
thc lining. But his cffort::! wcrc fruitless. Hc 
bc:;-an to cry, and \\ as a SOlTY 
ight to sec. 
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TII
 gre'\test CUl"se of this land is not, as 
II some imagine drink, but delJt. There are manv 
pcrsons in a posi tion to drclare that, among' all 
I their acquaintanccs, they do not knowa c1runb.rd. 
I believr, however, there is not one who does not 
1.now scveral persons" ho nre in dcbt, and who 
suffer great misery in consequence. In \\ hat- 
'I C\'cr rank of socicty you movc, from the vcry 
I }
ighcst down to the \Cry low.....t, J ou cannot 
hve )on
 without becoming acquaintell with 
men and women \\ ho arc a trouble to themselves 
and to their frie
ds, throu
h owing money. S
 
compll.tely does 11lsolvency prrvadc socict
, that 
those who arc not in debt are almost as much 
vietin,!! to the comequences as those who are 
What does it a\'ail me th.lt I PRY 011 the nail tor 
evc"j thing, and owe no man <U1ything, when 1 


II 


.] 


have relativ.. s, and fr
. nds, and acqu'lint _ft..s 
who are in debu to ev..ry one with \\hom tI, . 
dcal ? 'fht... c ...e anù carry oft' tit( mon , I 
h VI... sav d by llIJ prud( nce and e('()nomy; till 
come and \eX 01.\ b
art \\ ith di..trc s, ",hi .1, 
in my own case, 1 han' taken iufiniti' p til to 
avoid. Thcy make their d(.bts my deo and 
thcir trouhl.- my tToublu. I mi
ht almo t a 
well hwe in un'ed debt and trouble for r . 
I have lost all pa iCllel: \\ itb th
::>e peupl and 
I intcnd now to rr Ld tht:111 a lecture. I tru 11 
mny do them good. 
'1'0 b<.
in "ith, thcn: The 
rf'nt majori l \, 
of them nt.c perso
 who havc no busilll " 
to be ill debt at all. T make no doubt what- 
cvcr that thc crcdit system is ca.,eutial to 
the conùuct of \\ holes8ole business, that the 
great cOl)1l)1rrcia} machine could not gf't on 
\\ ithout it. Hut I am sure that its extcL_iùn 
to thc minor di'alings of society is the source 
of a vast amount of miscry and wrctchcd- 
ness, that call in no way be nttributcd to thc 
freaks of fortune, or the chanccs of life. 'III .. 
arc many cxcuses for the failure of a merchant, 
liable to
the fluctuations and losses iucident I to 
trade; there is evcry cxcuse for the in!!')h ency 
of a man with an inadequatc salary, nud an 
intolerahly larA'e family. Uut thcrc. is no ex- 
cuse whate\ e1' for the thousands of muldle-clnss 
people, with fixed incomes of considerahle 
amount, who al"C constantly in dcbt anù diffi- 
culty, and who onlv manage to scrambk 
thl'Ough lifc b.V making compromiscs \\ith their 
creditors, by U goin
 through the court," or by 
cvading their liabilitics altogether. It is among 
this moderately wcll-to-do middle elaJs that 
thc great cst amouut of embarrassment is to be 
found, and it Jllainly arises from the indolent 
and Ihou
htlef
 habit-for it is nothing but a 
habit-of obtaining 
oolls upon credit. 
It may be laid down as a principle, that the 
man WllO ta1.cs credit and the man who gives it 
both place themseh'es at a disad\antage. You 
arc in debt to yoU\' butcher, and, as a COll
e- 
C]uCl1ce, the butchcr is in debt to the salesman. 
The butcher sucs you aud thc salcsman sues the 
butcher. You arc both in a mcws, both unhappy. 
A ready-money tr:1n action would ha'f'e sa\ cd 
both of you. The butcher would have got more 
for his money, aud so would you. Everyone 
who is accustomed to pavon tbe nail is aWßle 
that he gets his goods considcrably chcaper t1111 
those \Tho take credit. A loaf of bread bought 
and paid for at the counter costs, say sixpence- 
halfpenny. If it be put down in the OOol it is 
chargcd a penny or twopence more. Ready 
money also commands a choice, and full wei3ht, 
\\ hich credit does not. 'l'here i:., perhaps, no 
great choice in loa\<es ; but thcrc is gn,.\t vMirty 
in sirloins of beef and le
s of llIutton. It )OU 
run no bill with a butcher he seuds \OU wh"lt h 
like
, charr s )OU smartly for credit,"and puuibl;- 
takes a.dvantage of you in the matter of "eight. 
Perhans ) ou aI'C a very 
cnteel person, and cùfl- 
sider it beneath your dignity to go :thout to 
butchers <md baLers chalft ring for joint
 of mr, t I 
aud loa\ es of bread. \r dl: if your jn(' me b
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o"er three hundred a year, you are possibly in a 
positi
n to indulge yom gentility; but if it be 
anJ'thmg under that amount, you cannot affOl'd 
to be genteel at so heavy a cost. Every income, 
whatever may be its amount, requires careful 
management. It is just as easy to get into debt 
and difficulty with a few thousands a year as 
with a few hundreds. Perhaps the safest 
position is that of the man who earns two or 
three pounds a week. His income is so small 
that no one will trust him, and so he is obliged 
to buy his goods as he wants them, and pay for 
them with ready money. 'l'his persoll cannot 
li,'e genteely, but by management he gets 
enough to cat and drink, aud is neVel' troubled 
with duns and creditors. By avoiding credit, a 
man may li,'e and support a falllil.v upon a 
hundred a year without getting into deht. By 
taking credit, he "ill be in debt with ten 
thousand a year. 
It is a very simple matter, Credit never per- 
mits a man to know the real value of money, 
nor to have full control over his affairs. It pre- 
sents all his expenses in the aggregate and not 
in detail. Everyone has more or less of the 
miser's love of money-of the actual gold pieces 
and the crisp bank-notes. Now, if you have 
these things ill your pocket, you see them, as 
II I you make JOur purchases, visibly diminishing- 
under YOllr eyes, The lessening heap cries to 
you to stop. You would like to bu.V t.his, that, 
and the other; but you know exactly how much 
money you have left, and that if you go on buy- 
ing morc things your purse will soon be empty. 
You do not see this ,,-hen you take credit. You 
give your orders freely, without thought or cal- 
culatwn; and \\ hen the day of payment comes, 
you find that you have overrun the constable. 
The honest and the dishonest, the careful and 
the reckless, all fall victims to this snare. They 
begin life by owing, and t.hey nerer know whåt 
it is to have direct control over their means. 
The consequence is, that they are ut terly with- 
out a guide to the scale by which they oúght to 
live. People who owe instead of paying for 
what. they require, invariably pitch that scale 
too lug-h. Let us take the case of a man with 
three hundred a year. Being a gClltJcl11all born 
and bred, and married to a lady, he considers it 
necessary that he should have a genteel house. 
N ow, in London you cannot get a house with 
any pretensions to gcntilit.V for less than sixty 
pounds a ycar. .Well, perhaps a man with three 
hundrcd a year can afford to pay sixty pounds 
for his house. But how selùom does he reckon 
that thc actual sum he will havc to pay, includ- 
ing rates and taxes, is close upon eighty pounds? 
'l'h
n comes the furnishing. 'fhe young man, 
seell1g" that other persons with the 8ame means 
as himself have well-appointed houses, at once 
proceeds to fmnish Ins residence fl'Ol11 kitchen 
to attic, on credit. I say on credit, for if he 
,,"ere possessed of t.he l1eCeSsal'y money, he 
would wait and furnish it by degrees. He now 
commences life as a householder, keeps a cook 
and a housemaid, runs bills wit-h all his trades- 
people, maintains a genteel establishment, gives 
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little pat"ties, and lives Imppily - for three 
months. At the end of that time bills tumble in 
npon him, and he finds that their united amount 
is cO
lsidel'a
ly more than. his qua
'Ícr's salary. 
If IllS creditors press hun, he IS driven to 
horrow money at ruinous interest; and so he 
is fairly launched upon a career of misery. And 
all for the want of th
 commonest pruùence. 
Three hundred a year 1S a salary upon which a 
family may live comfortably; but not luxuri- 
ously. It WillllOt admit of ad libitum expendi- 
ture; it must be nursed, and malUlrred, and 
,ratehed. A man with this amount 
f salary 
ought 1Iot to pay more than sixty pounds a 
year for house-rent, including taxes, and he 
ought to purchase his furniture by deoTees. 
He has no busincss to set up as a' full-blown 
householdcl' ill a moment. If he can manaO'e 
to complete. his furnishing in two or thr
e 
years, he Will do very well. In an.v case he 
cannot afford to pay a premium of fi ,re-al1d- 
twenty or thirt.v per cent on every stick he 
buys. On the contrary, it is neeessåry that he 
should get everything at the very cheapest. 
This is onl.v to be doué by paying ready money, 
and ready money is onl.v to be got by livinD' for 
a year or two within one's income. EverytllinO' 
in nature grows by. degr
es- everything but th
 
human don1.ey, wInch tnes to be a maO'nifieent 
anima}, as like a lion as possible, in a ð minute. 
Let me enumerate a few things which a man 
cannot afford to do wit.h an income of no more 
than three hundred a year. He cannot afford 
1\\-0 servants; he cannot af1'ord to givc set 
parties; he cannot afford threc courses and a 
dessert every day; alid, as a broad rulc, he can- 
not aITord to take three months' credit from l1Ïs 
tradespeople. Two servants will cost him at 
the vcry least sixty pounds a year, an amount 
cntirely out of proportion to l.is means. Theil 
that thrce course and a dessert business is the 
ycry type of a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 
It may be said that a plate of soup does not 
cost much; that a bit of fish is an inexpensiyc 
luxury; that a pudding .is a very simple viand. 
That, pcrhaps, is trup, of each of these dishes 
separately; but collectively, as forming the 
daily bill of fare in a small establishment, they 
will be found to come very costly. At an eat- 
ing-house you can O'et a basin of soup fm' a 
shilling, or a plate of salmon or turbot for the 
same amount. But you canllot make a sllilling's 
worth of soup at home; you cannot buy a 
shilling's worth of salmon. A dinner of this 
1.ind cooked for two persons will cost at the 
very least three shillings a head. Six shillings 
a da.v for dinners, to say nothing of the con- 
sumption and waste below stairs, on a salal'y of 
less than a pound a day! No; clearly this will 
not do. The stern fact must be faced; there 
must be a good deal of plain but substantial 
boiled beef and roast mutton, occasionally cold, 
about the dinners in a three hundred a year 
establishment.. Better is a dinnel' of herbs "ith 
love, than the stalled ox and contention there- 
with. Better cold mutton anù pickles no\\ and 
then with independence, than three courses 
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II , and dessert with dun
 besieging your gate. 
reople do not really care about these dinners. 
When Paterfamilias is in the City he \\ ill dine 
off a chop and be satisfied; but at home he 
I mu
t do the grand. It is a mere habit with 
II some; with others it is ostentation and pretence. 
Besides, life is not all fOl' meat and drink. 
Banyan da)"s arc good for the healt h; the oeea- 
&ional fa::.t gi\ l'S zest to the periodical fea..1. 
Parties arc madness. :More people arc ruined 
by parties than b ì o anything else. A three hun- 
dred a year e
tab ishment cannot afford to call 
in the confectioner more than once a year. In- 
deed, I doubt if it can bear up against that ex- 
pellsi\e administrator at all. If you have a 
grand party of this kind, \\ ith an ornamental 

upper, and. wine and \\aiters, you cannot do 
much less than the man who counts his income 
1,y thousands. Your guests cat aud drink as 
much as his guests, and }ou cannot ol1'c1- them 
cheap pheasants aud cheap champagne. The 
great error which people \\ ith small ineomcs 
commit, is in thinking that they arc bound to 
do the same as their friends and neighbours. 
":hat nonsense this is! Smith amI Jones mix 
in soeif'ty on t he same footing because they are 
both gentlemen, but if Smith has a thousand a 
'fcar and Jones three hundred, is it reasonable 
ihat Joncs should be expected to give as 
grand parties as Smith? It i
 not rcason- 
able. Ko one expects it; and when Jones 
gives his gral1d parties, the guests roll home in 
then- carriages !lnd speculate upon their host's 
speeùy bankruptcy. But there is a lind of 
party-giving practised hy humble folks, which, 
t hough very unpretending, is quite as e"\.pensive, 
You will hcar modest householders say, "Drop 
in any evening and smoke a pipe" it h me; I 
don't pretend to give wine, and that sort of 
thing, but I can offer you a bit of supper and a 
glass of grog." Dmp in any time, according to 
invitation, aud you will find half a dozen f{'Hows 
smoking pipes and drinJ..ing' humble gin.and- 
water. l
llt gin, though humble, costs money, 
and half a dozen fello" s will drink a lot of it, 
and they generally stay to snpper and drink 
more gin; and the humble party costs the host 
a pound at the very least. He can't afford it. 
lIe \\ ouldn't do it if he had to put his hand in 
his pocket for t he money e\ cry time a bottle of 
gin is wanted. But he takes credit, and has only 
to send for it. You think me a shabby fellow 
I because I don't keep open housc in the same 
I fashion. Very "ell; ha\'e that opinion; but I 
promise you I will not get into debt and comc and 
borm\\" money of ) Oll. Your liberal friend \, ill, 
and you might as \\ ell pay him for his entrrtain- 
llIent at t.lle time: I don't say that a man ought 
not to gwe parties. l>artiCß :Ire \ ery pleasant 
\\.hcn e\"er
 thing is lMid 
or, and 
 ou can afford to 
gl\ e them; but a man WIth three hUllllred a vear 
e.m afford to entertain his friends onlv \\ he
1 he 
lhiS the spare cash in his pur
e to defray the ex- 
pensc It i
 bad enough to take credit for the ne- 
cessaries of life; but to run a bill for ehampagnc 
and trifle is an ol1'cnce that mrrits \\ hippillg. 
A select committee of noblcl1lcn'
 stewards 


assembled, not very long' aq-o, to furnish esti- 
mate" of t he expel\
e of J...erping up a fin t-rrte 
e
t.lhlishment in first-rate st
 Ie. '1 hey all hit 
close to t he same mark; one mentioned furly- 
two thousand, anotller forl
-five, and another- 
this being the highe'it-forty-seven thou .md. 
It \\as e\cntuallv a!:'reed that a nohleman could 
li\ e in first-rate st vIe, keep hi.. to \\11 and 
country hous{'s, his Ilorses and hounds, and en- 
tertain his friends magnificentl
, 1'01' forty-fi\ e 
thousand pounds a year, provided-then> \\a<; a 
provi
o even in this case-provided that the 
income fcere cUi'ljlfll!l and pn{flently l1U/n(l!Jf'd. 
The ste\\ ards would not answer for the eon
e- 
quenees if their masters went to \\ ork rret.- 
lessly, spending right and left I :md indulging 
their fancies without regard to the Emit pre- 
scribed by their means. The truth i
, that 
every income, whatever its .amount, "hether 
three hundred or forty-fi\e thou"<md, requircs 
to be managed" ith care and pruùence. };\ery- 
thillg is in degree. Taste aud habits advancc 
with the amonnt of income, and the man "ho II 
lives above his three hundred" ill find it ju;;;t as 
easy to live above forty thou:oand, Extrava- 

anec can always find a way of indulging itself; 
recklessness will squander e\.en millions. 
\s a 
rule, however, noblemen with thousands a 'fcm' 
are much more careful than the little peåple 
with a few hundreds. In many great houses 
there is a 
teward, or an accountant, who makes 
out the bills every month, and au regular in- 
tervals places a balance-sheet of assets and ex- 
penditure before his master. 'fhis ste\\anl is 
very often a privileged person, "ho will not 

eruple to ten my lord and my lady that they 
arc going too fast, that the) must forego certain 
pleasure!', live more quietly, and retrench. It 
is generally the small people \\ ho live "ithout 
check or control. And among all 1 he small 
people there is no more. aggravating iustanee of 
e'\.travaganee and unthnft than that of the man 
who, with au income varying from eight hun- 
dred to a thousand a year, is always needy, 
always borro" ing mone,\", 31 ways im olved \\ ith 
J cw bill.diseounters and sherifr
' officers. The 
I housand a year people seem to be the mo!)t 
unfortunate of all: thcy are always in :1. me
s. 
There must be something part icularly awk" ard 
about the sum. Judgillg from all I ha\"e seen, 
it is both too little and too much. I imagine 
the ea
e to be this: -\\ hen a man's income is 
under a thousand, he is content "ith a gentef'l 
house at sixty pounùs a year and two or three 
female servants; \\ hen It reaches a t honnnd, 
he feels himself justified in taking' a mansiou 
and sctting up a man-sen.ant and a carriage. 
Xow, in I.ondon, a thousand a year won't beLr 
t his. It won't pay for the fl,lSh and show at- 
tendant upon livery servants and a carriage. 
.\" a rulc, if a man "ith a tholl
and a )ear gi\e 
out\\ art! indications in his dre
s and habits of 
being above thc ordinary run of people you 
meet ill thc strects, you may be sure lw is 
O\"errunuillg the constable. .A tholl and a) ar, 
to be really comfortable and \\ ell oh, must \\ II.. 
a gOI d deal, ride a good d<:..\l ou the top of th 
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onlllibU'5, and be cont
nt with champagne dinners I The grf'at marvel is that so many people 
nnd a box at the Opera as an occ3 c ;ional treat. should deliberately choose to be miserable whcn 
It may be laid do\\ n as a rlllc, that a thousand they might just as C'asily be happy. It is the 
a year cannot afford to pay morc than a hundred greatest mistake in the world to suppose that 
a vear for rent and ta
es. In Vmdon there is ple3sure must be expensive. It is nothing- of 
nò 
raduated sealC' of housrs to suit incomes that the kind. The best pleasures, those which 
vm:y only by a hundrd or so. A thousand a year s,vecten life most, and leave no bitterness be- 
does not justify a better house than fi,"e hundred. hind, arc cheap pleasures. -What greater plea- 
There is nothin
 bet\\ een the moderately genteel sures can a man enjoy than the sense of being 
residence and the female sef\'ants, and thc man- free and independent? The man with his fine 
sion imo]ving a e::trri
g(' and footmen. house, his glitterin
 carriage, and his rich 
It used to be said that fools built houses and banquets, for which he is in debt, is a slave, a 
wise men lived in them. Fut this was a proverh prisoner, for ever drR
g-ing his chain behind 
of our ancestors, who madc hastc gently in the him through all the grandeur of the false world 
lmtt er of living. K 0\\ -a-days lalllUords and in which he moves. I will go out this morning 
tenants are all fools toget hf'r. Not long ago I wit h the consciousness that I owe no man any- 
observed the tax-g-atherer proceeding on his thing, that even the bright day is earned and 
rounds, I 
'atched him through a w]lOle street paid for, and I will walk to Bighgate, and, being 
in a genteel region, and I mn certain, by t.he weary, and hung-ry, and athirst, 1 will enter a 
momentary stay he made at earh door, that he wayside inn and feast upon bread and cheese, 
did not receive the taxes at a sing-Ie house, 1 
'ashing it down with a mug of ale, and there 
I thou
ht it extremely probable that the landlords will be no pleasure superior to mine in all 
had not received their rents. The whole system Christendom. 
! is rotten to the core. On eycry hand we see 
pcople living on credit, putting off pay-day to 
, j tIle last, makin!5' in the end some desperate 
I effort, eithcr by bc
ging or bonowing, to scrape 
'I the money together, and then struggling on 
again, with the canker of care eating at their 
: ,1 hearts, to the inevitable goal of bankruptcy. If 
people would only m3ke a push at the beginning 
\ : I instead of the end, they would S3,ve themselves 
aU this misery. The great secret of being 
solvent, and well-to-do, and comfortablc, is to 
get ahead of your expenses. Eat and drink this 
' I month what you carueJ last DlOnth: not what 
you are going to eam next month. There are, 
I 110 doubt, many persons so unfortunately situated 
that they can nefcr accomplish this, No man 
C3n guard against ill health; no mm
 can ensure 
himself a well-conducted helpful famIly-, or a per- 
manent income. There will always be people 
who cannot help their misfortunes. But, as a 
rule, these nnfortunates are far less trouble to 
society than those in :t bctter position who bring 
their misfortunes upon themselves by deliberate 
recklessness and e'-.trRvagance. You may help 
: I a poor honest struggling man to some purpose. 
, But the utmost you can do for an unthrift is 
thrown away, You give him money you lmve 
eamec1 by hard labour and sa,'ed b
Tselr-deniaI and 
' I ' economy, and he spends it in pleasures which you 
I have ne, er permitted yourself to enjoy. 
_\. measme is proposed by the Lorc1 Chancellor, 
the direct object or which may be said to be-to 
make people thrifty by Act of Parliament. It is 
possible that it may have some effect in con- 
trolling the rec1..less practices of tradesmen, who, 
having no dread of the Court of Bankruptcy 
before their eyes, are ever anxious to force 
credit upon customers on the mere chance of 
payment; it may afford some protection to poor 
debtors against the ruthless operation of the 
law directed b.V unscrupulous and rapacious cre- 
ditors; but it "ill ncver compel people to live 
,,-ithin their means-that is to sav, it will never 
teach common prudence and cominon honesty. 
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SUl\Il\IER lK TIlE CITY. 
A STR\
GE wan lustre dwells upon that brow, 
To me sad presage of diviner things; 
As though the angels hovered round my love, 
And graced her with the t\\ ilight of their \\ ings : 
Yet would I fain behold more earthly light 
1Yithin those azure eyes so weirdly bright. 
A silent. mmic plays about her face, 
A strange sweet melody that hath no súuml ; 
And I stand mournfully like one who seeks 
In tears the precincts of cathedral ground, 
And listens to the harmony within, 
Himself debarred by consciousness of sin. 
o for one day beyond the city's gloom! 
To wean my little one again to earth, 
To bring a homely smile to that pure face, 
To light those azure eyes" ith cheerful mirt
l ! 
o !leaven forgÏ\'e me, but I curse m,y fate, 
That this I cannot do until too late! 


Afar I know the chesnuts are in flower, 
Bearing their minarets of milky white; 
The soft laburnums droop their yellow flame!", 
The hawthorn fills the warm air with delight; 
While o'er the meadows shifting shadows fly, 
And trees stand black against the blinding skJ'. 
Then in the even, when the great soft moon 
Sails slowly up the liquid azure deeps, 
Until it gwws in gold, and in the dark 
And lustrous purple ever calmly sleeps, 
Lo! the lone nightingale his love outpours 
To charm the silence of the starry Lout's! 
Those crowds of happy faces hastening home 
Stab me with impotence and vain regret! 
I see them kiss their wives and little ones, 
Far out bevond the citv's noise and fret: 
lII!J little o
e, more be
l1tiful than , lCY, 
Is bound within this prison night and day. 
o hapless lot! 0 error oft repented! 
The heedless haste of fond romantic youth! 
"Why will she smile on me, and look contented, 
1Yhv not arise and scorn me without ruth? 
o Heaven! she, weeping, clings unto my breast, 
And says that there alone she finùeth rest! 
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Dt:nr little onl', such love and con .all''T, 
bhall surely Ilt'ver go \\ ithout rc
 rd; 
}'or U J is god, aud augela oft are bi \"en 
To be 011 earth, for earth, 11 "atchful guard: 
I only know I f
l1r, Ilud f,' uing think 
1\1)" lov.. t,.o 11.( 1r the lú...lc el mal Lrink 


JEDEL Lt;DU
l AXD TIlE DEAD SEA. 


I WAS ill l),lle"tine ill the spring of the y ar 
I "Ii;
, \\ itb a party of four fnenùs. Our Jir
t 
obje"t, in cOlllmon \\ ith most tr.l\ cllers who 
\ isit t hat count ry, had bt..Cll to 
ce J erusalclll and 
its em i.olls. l
ut \\ c \\ ere Ull \\ illing at once after 
this to .Hlopt tbe usual course ami proceed on 
our \\a) to D.unascu
, ,re had alrcady accom- 
plished the orlliuary exeur::.ion to the Jordan 
and thc north of thc Dead Sea; and it \\ as our 
\\ i::.h, ere le'lvillg' the ncighbourhood, to see 
somct hing more of this celebrated lake, for both 
its castcrn anù western 
horc;s are well known 
to pos
css far greater attmctions than thc part 
of the roast \\ e had \ isited, althou!:{b an expe- 
dition to them is scldom included in a tour 
through the lIoly Land. The reason of this i.s 
that they can ncrcr be explored \\ ithout consI- 
derable difficulty and even danger, '" hilc at 
times the warlil.e state of the Bedouin tribes in 
those re
ions, renders the journcy utterly illl. 
practicable. 
1\01\\ itlu,tanding these dra\\ backs, wc deter- 
mincd to nl.Jke C\ ery effort to reach thc great 
salt ridge called Jcbcl Usdum, on thc south- 
\\ estern shore of the sea, and thcnce to make our 
way along the west coast to Sebbeh and Ain Jidy. 
ün our first arrival at Jerusalem we had in- 
quired the names of the several trihes through 
whose territories wc should have to pass, and 
learncd that bctwecn Hcbron, Jebel Usdum, 
and Ain Jidy, thc country belon
ed to the 
Jehfliîn Arabs; "hilc thc 'l'a'amirah were lords 
of the soil from .Ain Jiùv to l3ethlehem. Thesc 
tribes were on frienùly terms, so t hat an escort 
from the one could protect us through the pos- 
sessions of the other. Mr. Bcrgheim, banker at 
J crusalem, to \\ hose kindncss \\ e arc indcbted 
for much of the profit and pleasure of our sta
 
in thc Holy City, undcrtook the managcment of 
the aff.Ür, and endea \ ourcd to procure the ne- 
cessar.v guard from the 'l'a'amirah. In doing 
this, his tirst dillieultv was to ascertain the 
wherf'abouts of the SheÌkh. The movements of 
a .Bedouin princc are never made puhlic by court 
circular, aud there are' times" hcn he sees fit to 
leep thcm unusually secret. It was on one of 
thcse occasions that we sought the services of 
the'l'a'amirah chief. SOllie of his tribe kHllatelv 
committed a murder, and thc Tur\...ish gO\eni- 
ß1ent \\as therefore anxious to di::.cover hi
 
abodc. lIc 113tnrally viewed this an
ety with 
apprehell
ion,and thought it pruùent fur the time 
to be neither seen nor he3rd of in J eru
alem. .Mr. 
Ucr!::heim, ho\\cvcr, suceeedcQ in communicatin
 
"ith him; but his demand for fUl'lli,hÏ1w an eSC01l, 
was three thousand piastres, a l.J.rger su
n than \\ c 
felt inclincd to 
ivc, As he rèfused to lowcr 
his price, a Tur\...i
h guard" as suggested; but 


\\ \, e 'e told that it \V...s po..itivcly dangrorous to 
tra\ el throup:h the Uedouin territory ullù('r the' 
protection of the SUlt.lll'S solùiers; their p1"('- 
sel1ce only CLl.Sperates the Ar.lbs, \\itb whom 
they are on the \Vorst of terms. Affdirs \\ cre 
ill this conùition. when our dragoman at lengtl1 
C'1me to us with the pleasin
 intelligellce that 
ALu D.lhÜk, chit:f of the Jeh..lill, was willi/lg to 
CSCOI t us for ci
ht hundred pia::.trcs. Having 
assured our::.eh cs that he \Vas in a position to 
fulfil the terms of agreoment which he proposed, 
a contract. was signed and sealed in the presence 
of the l:nglish cou
ul, bctwcen our party Hud 
Sheilh llamsa, the ehieft.lin's agent at J uu- 
&alelll. 
'file form of the contract may prove of ber- 
vice to other travellers, At any rate, it had the 
effect of causing the Sheikhs to bestir thcm- 
selves to the Utlllo
t, for their own sakes, in the 
hour of need. 


COXTIHCT : 
J. Sheikh Ihrn"fl Abu Zarou engages with Lord 
A-, ])Ir. H-, Mr. C- F-, 'Mr. N- 
S-, and 1\lr. U- C-, to escort them to 
Bethlehem. Hcbron, JeLel Lsllum, Scbbeh, and Ain 
Jidy, for the sum of eight hundred piastres, four 
hundred of which shall be paid in advance, the rc- 
maining four bundrcd on tbe safe rcturn of the aboyc- 
named gentlcmcn to Jerusalem. 
2. The Sheikh further engage3 to pay fourfold 
of the value of any article of propert)" Lelonging to 
the abovc-named gcntlemen, provided that it Le lost 
by robbery. 
3. In ca<;e of any di'pnte ari.,ing as to the terms 
of the contract, it shall be settled by the Driti"h 
consul at Jerusalem, 
llritisb Consulate for })alcstine, at 
Jerusalem, April 4th, 11;63. 
Signed on bchalf of ourseh e,;i 
aud party of friends. 
o { X. D. J. S. 
C. '1'. W. F. 


IJ 


Seal of Sheikh IIamsa 
Abu Zarou. 


Atte"tatioIJ, &C. 


1Ve left Jerusalem on the aftcrnoon of April 
5th, and on reaching Bethlehem encamped for 
the night, choosing a 1110St picturesque spot 
amidst some fine old olives, in a valley to the 
south of the ridge whercon the village is built. 
The next mornin
, \\ e iurned Olll' horscs' 
heads in the direction of Hcbron, when an 
hour's ride brought us to the pools of Solo- 
mon. After passing these, the path lcads across 
\\ild and uncultivated hills, covercd "ith brush- 
wood; and it \\ as not tiH the afternoon th
t 
'" e entcred a more fertile region, anù found 
ourselves on the ancient road which runs to- 
w.\rds the south through the Vale of Eshcol. 
On either siùe of us \\ cre tcrr:lCed slopes clothed 
with villcyards 
till1.ept with tbe greate
t CArC. 
We \\ ere no\\' 3pproaching Hebron, the highc5t 
of the cities on the Palestine !".mgc, and 
:5ituatcd on the east of the \.alley dO\\Jl \\-hieh 
\\e had been riding. A gently sloping plain 
opcns out before it to tile \\ est, aud on this our 
tents" ere alrl'ady pitched; but we could llot 
)ct dismount, for it \\as an object to see the 
cit), as \\cll as the tree callcd .\.uraham's Oak, 
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that day, as an early start would be requisite on 
the morrow. 1Ye therefore rode out of the dell 
for about a mile to the north-west, followiug a 
path enclosed between stone walls, where we 
left our horses and wall"ed a short distance to 
the oak. Beneath 1 he boughs sat a party of 
sullen Mohammedam:, and amongst them a 
Mogrebbin, or dervish from Morocco, who 
seemed to be the gu
rdian of the sacred tree. 
They did not attempt. to interfere with us 
so long as we were all together; but when 
in a few minutes my four friends returned to 
the horses, lea\-jng me engaged in gathering 
some acorns, my fight arm "'as suddenl.v 
seized from behind b.V the infuriate blac1., 
who ,yjth a pickaxe raised aloft was prrparing 
to strike me down. The rage of the fanatic 
seemed to know no bounds; hc. could not en- 
dure that an infidel should thus desecrate thc 
tree under ,\hich the great patriarch, El Khulil, 
had pitched his tent. I had not an instant to 
lose, but wrenching myself from the man's 
grasp, I drew my revolver. 'l'his weapon is 
held in peculiar a\le by all the uncivilised 
classes in Palestine, and its close proximity to 
the ruffians (for my first assailant was supported 
by his companions) caused them to fall back 
and stand at bay. The speedy return of my 
friends put an end to the adveuture. 
The morning of April 7th at Hebron will long 
be remembered by us. As \Ie looked out of our 
tent, the sun was rising over the hills to the 
cast, lighting' up thc time-honoured walls of the 
Hamil!. Clustered around this, Jay the little 
white-domcd houses of the city, aud from its 
gates were being driven forth herds of goats, to 
browse on the very hills where once fed the 
flocks of the patriarchs. Evcrything reminded 
us of those days, indeed we seemed to be living 
in them, The dew was still glistening on the 
grass, when, mounted on a good Syrian mare 
followed by her foal, came the grey-haired Be- 
douin Sheikh, our guide, a long Arab lance in 
his hand, and a stout Damascus broad-sword by 
his side. His dress was very picturesque-Ire 
wore a long garment of striped silk, surmounted 
by a black amI white camel's haÜ- abba; on his 
head, the usual silk JÙfîyeb, which with red 
boots completed the costume. The horse also 
was an interesting study: its saddle was peaked 
before and behind, an arrangement which causes 
the unpractised rider to imagine himself seated 
hehreen the prongs of a pitc1ifork; the stirrups 
were remarkably short, the foot resting in a sort 
of scale pan; while the bit was calculated, with- 
out careful use, to amputate tllC horse's 10\\ er 
iaw - a touch of the rein being sufficient to 
bring the animal on its hauncbf's. The shoes 
" \ \Ver;; simple sheets of iron. Abu DahÚk was 
accompanied by Sheikh Hamsa and five Jehâlîn 
: : I warriors. His professions of friendship were 
unbounded-he kissed our hands, and raised 
them to his forehead, displaying, besides, every 
token of good will. Our dragoman and he 
embraced in true Oriental fa::;}lÍon. "When the 
introductions were complete, we invited him 
to smoke, and drinl" coffee. It was pleasing, 


meantime, to see the respect in which he was 
held by t.he Arabs around, 1yho were eager to tell 
us of his large flocks and possessions. 
'Ve were soon in the saddle and on our way 
south,,,ard along the path ".hich leads over the 
hills of Carmel, where Abigail met Dayid as he 
went up to take vengeance on the churlish 
N abaI. There is scarcely a rougher road in 
Palestine; the horses had literally to scramble 
m'er the rocks, and the bap-gage was with diffi- 
culty kept on t he mules. Till about mid-day we I 
continued to ascend; and when an hour later I 
we halted to rest and rcfresh ourselves, we must, 
I think, have reached nearly the loftiest part of 
the J udæan wilderness, some four thousand five 
hundred feet above the level of the Dead Sea. 
'Vhile at luncheon, we were entertained by 
the arrival of a caramn from Petra, which I 
stopped for the camels to browse on the grass : 
gTowing luxuriantly for a short distance around, 
'1'0 procure food for the beasts was not the 
only object of this delay on the part of the 
Arabs; they had also an eye to theÏ1' own re- I I 
freshment upon the remnants of our luncheon. 
As soon as we had finished, they arranged them- 
selves for the repast accordulg to desert fashion. 
Bending their legs beneath them in a form which 
none but practised limbs could assume, they 
squatted in a circle, and, being joined by the 
two Sheikhs of our party, commenced the most 
scrupulously just division of the food, which it 
is needless to say was de"Olued without t.he as- 
sistance of knÏ\-es and forks. Thc meal was no 
sooner orer than the caravan prepared to moyc 
on its way. Each man sprang upon the back of 
his camel as it lay meekly on the ground, and 
the animal, \vell knowing that its time for rest 
had ended, in an instant raised itself all its hind- 
legs with a jerk . which would inevitably have 
hurled an inexperienced riùer some yards over 
its head: another plunge, calculated to produce 
like evil results, only in an opposite direction, 
and the beast was Oli its fore-legs also, ready to 
continue the march. 'Y c ,,-ere not long ill fol- 
lowing the example of the Arabs. 
The path now led down some dcep ravines. 
The rocks ceased, and the scenery reminded us 
of English downs. Hcre and there ,,'ere large 
flocks of storks, affording capital practice for 
our revohTers. It was about four o'clock in the 
afternoon when we espied ahead the well-known 
black tents of a Bedouin encampment. Putting 
spurs to our horses, we galloped into a large 
open square bounded by the habitati?ns of the 
Jehúlîll, where, to our unspeakable dismay, the 
muleteers, who had been sent forward, as usual, 
with the b
gg-age, were pitching the tents. The 
snace "as filled with screaming children and 
y
lping dogs; while, aroused by this unwouteJ 

Ipro:tr, lazy Arabs issued from theil' respec- 
tiye tents to O"aze in sleepy wonderment at the 
str:mO"e arriY
l. 'Vith a t'ew exceptions, their 
faces 
 ,yore an expression of sullen stupidit....., 
brightened by an occasional look of extreme ma- 
liciousness. These looks would doubt less have 
led t.o unpleasant results, if it had not been. for 
the presence of Abu D:thûk, who sat sllloklll;::., 
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surroundcd by the elders, in the principal t(>nt I together; tclling us that it \\ould he nec('o"ary 
of the encampment. \\' e found thJ.t the J ehålm to discover the name of the tribe, before the 
had eompellcd 0111' men to stop, probably \\ ith I dr')cent to the well was made. Accordingly 
the iutention of pilfering; anu although thpy \\ e rcmounted, and soon overtook the ba!!gaQ"c. II 
used every argulUent to i;lducc us to remain for :Fill' the next thirty minutes the pdth led 
U'3 
thc night, \\e gave orders fOl' an imn diatc over bare limestone rocks,. rendered doubl
 
start, 1101' "ere the mules again unladcn nutil slippery by the heavy rain. It "WitS pla.in enough 
the noi')e of thc Jehålîn ramp had given placl to that tfle Jchâlîn suspected dangel', ac; tlLY 
the stillness of the de&ert. rounded each rock ,\ith theil' guns r('ady to be 
The bird's-eyc view oYer the wildern( 
 bclü'v, le\ elled. 'rhus \\e reaehcd thc top of another 
was mag-nineent. For miles to the south of tll prccipitous descent of scv('ral hundred feet, 
lakc, and the sea it;,elf, as far as t he northern ex- \\ hel e t he Sheikh bade us halt till the escort 
tremityof the prninsula, \\ere stretched out H1 preeC'ded us into the \\rady Zuweirah, through 
panoramic grandeur at OUl' feet. Thr' ie\\ \\ as "hich our path lay, a11(1 \\ herc thc Bedouin had 
closcd on the ea::.f, bc) ond the "atcrs of the been secn. . \r c . \\ crc now st,mùing on the 
lake, by the gigantic wall of the )Ioau )[oun- slopes of a vast mountain amphitheatre, 13elow 
tain&, which appeared but a shorl distance off, us, about a milc to the front and just visible 
though in rcallty a ride of four or five hours was beyond intervening masses of rock, lay a stony 
before us ere evcn the western shore could be plain dotted ovcr with shittim and acacia tree!:!, 
reachcd. The nature of the intervening ground and washed by the waters of the lake. The 
cau,>es this deception, It possesses no lIlarh.ed rocks between us and the plain were separated 
I featurcs, 110 difl'erence of colour, but consists of from the mountain waU on the left by the \r ady, 
' I a sel'ics of grey hills moulded into e\'cry con- which narrows towards the bottom into a defile, 
ceivable shape. There is nothing on which to leading straight out of the "ilderness to the 
I fix the eye for the purpose of forming an esti- shores of the Dead S
a. 
mate of dist3ncc, Over this vast e'{panse of tVe anxiously watched the progl'ess of our 
country therc ,,,ere signs of vege htion in two men along this ravine. At no time could wc 
places only: on the far side of the peninsula di&tingui:sh more than five figurcs, although we 
bcfol'e mClltioned, and along' the east of I he \'alr aften\ ards learncd that they met \\ it h a band 
to the south of the lakc, \\ here it was observed of about seventy Bedouin, who thought it pm- 
in considerable quantities. .With the e'\:ception dent for the present to kcep out of our sight. 
of these fertile tracts, a stcrile waste lay befOlc These assured the escort that they would offer 
us. Nor was the" ie\V towards the sout h more 110 resistance to our safe passa
e, and ratified 
inviting. Thcre, the eye wandered O\'er barren their promise, as is usual on such occasions, by 
hills, till it rested in the far distance on desert inviting them to smoke. It seemed that they 
plains bounded bJ gathering mist. Au angry had come from the neighbourhood of Gaza, and 
and threatening sky completed the desolation of were on their \\"ay to plunder J\.erak, a city to 
the scene. the cast of the Dead Sea. Theil' party consisted 
A rapid descrnt O\er slippery rocks was now of el-Osman, :Maaza, and Tihilyfth Arabs. 
commenced, We di&mounted, and lcd thc horses Our escort signallcd to us from below that 
as best we could, finding gl'cat diffieult.y at times \\e might \'cnture to dcsccnd, so that we made 
in keeping clear of t hem, for thry slipped \\ il h our" ay do" n the terrible path wit hout any ap- 
the loose stones, and we were encumbered with prehension of danger. On reaching the well .,t 
boots and spurs. At la&t, by a process of sliding the bottom we dismounted, and let our weary 
and scrambling, the bottom of the cliff was animals quench their thirst. They had la::.t 
reached, but several times the baggagc-malrs drank on the afternoon of the previous day. 
mllcd ovel', and it "as all our indefat igable One of the Bedouin, "ho \\ as found sitting by 
muletecrs could do to set them ou theÍl' legs the well, asked for po" del' and shot; but, on 
again. For auother two hours aud a half we being refused, at once took him
c]f 011', prob.lbly 
continued to descend, riding at times along the to report on our numbers, Our inability, hoW'- 
bed ()f some dry" ilter-course, or crossing hills e\ er, to undcrstand the languagc, left us at the 
on \\ hieh grew a few chance and meagre shrubs, time in ùttcr ignorance of many of the facts 
"ithered by the hcat of the SUIl. wi t h which \\ e afterwards became acquainted. 
At about cleven o'clock on the f01l0\\ ing ,r chad becn scat cd by the ci
tern at the 
morning, we haltrd fOL' luncheon under the head of the ravine for some few minutes, drink- 
boughs of a solitary shittim-tree. The rain, ing the watcl', whcn B-, "ho had walked Oll, 
"hieh had long threatened, now commenced was seen returning- round the l'Oek in front, 
in good earnest. 1\Ieall\\ hilc, the two Sheih.hs closely fonowed by thirty-fi\"c or forty cut-throat- 
rode on and soon fell in wit h the scout lool
ing Bedouin. Each carried a bludgeon, a 
\\ho hall been sent forward in the morning', dag-gcr, and n matchlock, the fuses of which 
He reported that he had re:lehed the \\ ell \\ crl., ali
ht. Their couutenanees betokened g-l"eat 
at the foot of the mountains, where we \\ ere exultation at having thus trappcd uo;;, and their 
hoping soon to gain a supply of water, and that sa' age appearance was still furthcr increased by 
he had secn some strange Bedouin about the their wild costume. 
place, \\ho, he imag-ined, \\cre in ronsiderable 'fe at once sprang' into onr saddles; but the 
numbers. .\lm Ð,lhÚk at once retul"ncll to us path hehind us was already secured to prevent 
\\ it h this intelliöence, and warned us to keep rtlreat. We mO\ cd forward a few yards, and 
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get ting in single filc along a narrow ledge of 
rock where it was almost impossible to turn, 
some of the robbers began to cut the baggag-e 
from thc mules to the rear. The JehalÎn 
went mallfuJIy to work at once to rescue 
our property, mIl thus the fighting bccame 
serious and general. The mules in front" ere 
stopped; and, in the course of a few moments, 
a blôw from the butt-end of a gun laid the head 
mnleteer prostrate on the ground, whilc an- 
other of our men was stabbed for refusing to 
gi,.c up his money. Our servant, "Mohammed, 
was stripped to the ßkin, and two of the mules 
"ere rolled over in the confusion. There was 
no doubt now as to what we might expect: 
still our dragoman and Sheikh Hamsa bef>ought 
us to keep aloof, and abo\""e all, to abstain from 
firing; our only chance, they said, was to leave 
evcrything in the hands of the old Jehâlîn chief, 
"ho seat ed himself Oll a rock above us, and with 
characteristic coolness lighted his tchibouque, 
He waved his hand to the robbers to take what 
they pleased, vowing that he would come down 
upon their country with his whole tribc and 
avenge his honour by exacting a hundredfold. 
Considering the inferiority of our numbers, he 
evidently dismissed all hope of extricating us 
except by virtue of his influence. Meamyhile, 
the plunder to the front had 
nticed neady all 
the Bedouin in that direction, and we were left. 
free to ride back a few yards to some elevated 
ground beneath the fort, whence we obtained a 
less disturbed view of the scelle. 
1Ve Lad agreed that if the inQuence of Abu 
Dahûk failed, to let our baggage be taken, as 
what we had with us was of little value, and 
only to use our revolvers in case of personal 
violence. The fighting continued for fully 
an hour; our bravc escort did their very best, 
offering a hopeless resistance to the plunder. 
::.\lore than once we thought a dagger-thrust 
must have told: but although swords were 
clashed anJ stones hurled, not a single mort.al 
wound was received or inflicted, otherwise the 
spirit of blood revenge would have sacrificed us 
all. Unfortunately, we scarcely knew our 
friends from onr foes. All the Arabs wore 
nearl.v the Same costume, aml we had not. 
thouçht to noticc the lllen of our escort parti- 
cularly. As we stood 011 the raised ground 
be
ore mentioncd, slightly reluoved from the 
stnfe, three Arabs rushed up to us. One of them 
seized my double-barrclled gUll, which wasloaded, 
and tried to drag it from the dragoman's hands, 
at the same time holding a dagger to his heart. 
The other two stood ready to assist their com- 
rade, I happened to be next to them, and 
foolishly drcw my rcvoh'cr, detem1Ìned to shoot 
the ruffian ill case he stabbed our man. 'fhe 
gun, howevCl', '
-as wisely yielded, although the 

coundrel took It down into the fight below, and 
levelled it at us, but it was snatched from him by 
young Dahûk. .Meanwhile the two Sheikhs had 
done their work - the one by expostulating, 
the other by cool den
f'anour. Twehe or four- 
teen of thc Bcdouin werc seen to congregate in 
the path above us, preparatory, as we thought, 
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to an attack upon ourselves. At last, they came 
down and surprised us by eXplaining that some 
of t he band were prepared to desist from thc 
robbery, and to give up the names of those who 
refused to acquiesce in this measure. They had 
been informed, they said, that we \\ ere five 
powerful pashas from England, and that our 
tribe would avenge us, not only by deprivin.... 
them of their floc1..s and possessions, but by ex
 
terminating them as a people; therefore they 
were willing to a
,>ist our men in recovering the 
booty which had been taken. This was the re- 
ward of ollr temperate policy. 
The effect of this extraordinary good fortune 
will be easily understood. Everything was now 
to OUl' heart:s' content. By far the greater part 
of the Bedouin soon joined our side, and such 
as continued obstinate were compelled to restorc 
the booty. The caves and the rocks around all 
yielded up their hidden treasure. It was in- 
tense amuscment to watch the scene. Sheikh 
Hamsa exercised marvcllous skill in taming 
many rf'fractory Arabs. He warned, entreated, 
soothf'd, and finally cmbraced ]Ús subject. 
Throwing the left ann around him in such a 
way as effectually to secure both his hands, he 
bUl'ied the }'ight among the folds of his shirt, 
and broug-ht out from thence article after 
article, as the conjuror does from a hat. 
Thc leaders of the Bedouin seemed determined 
to enforce full restoration, in order to satisfy 
DahÚk, alld even fired on such of their men as 
refused to submit. 1Vhen, therefore, we left the 
place, after somc two hours' delay, we had not 
lost morc than a few pounds' worth of properly; 
and except that all our bedding was wet 
through (for t he rain had never ceased), and that 
our water-skins had been overturned, neither 
ourselres nor our lllen had experienced any 
serious harm. The result of the encounter may 
prove of senice to other travellers by confirm- 
ing what is generall.v said, that the onl.v chance 
of safety in case of an attack from Bedouin 
robbers, very superior ill numbers, is to refrain 
from bloodshed WI the last moment. Rohbcry, 
not murder, is the object; and unless a per- 
sOllal attack be made, it is madness to use fire- 
arms. 
The afternoon was considerably advanced be- 
fore we were again under march. In a few 
minutes we reached the mouth of the .Wady 
ZtlWeirall, which opens on the north of the 
plain already mentioned. Here we separated 
from our bagg-age, leaving the lllen and mules 
to turn north" ard alollg the shore till they 
reached a fitting spot to encamp for the night. 
'V c oursel res pl'epared to ride in the opposite 
direction, for there lay the J ebel U sdum, a 
section of which was now plainly visible. "Ve 
rode along smartly across the plain-a mass 
of shingle covered with bushes-which is left 
by the mountains retreating in the form of 
a semicirclc fOl' some distancc from the lake. 
After riding for ahout a mile and a half, we 
passed a deep carernous pit, and then rapidly 
approached Jebel Usdum, which joins the 
southern boundary of the plain. Thence to 
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t 11(' bnulh of the 1.1l..e, the JI( re is a long' and 
11 \\ Ktrip bel \\ een t he mountain aud the sea. 
lu a few JlllUulLS more we r( ached an aug-Ie in 
t\w elilr
, where t lif> hraf'h ('.I1II\ot be more than 
thirly 
.Lnl in width, Here i a mound of 
st JU(" evidently the dt bris of :'0111(' \\ ork of 
III 'In.- When \\e II tÙ pa- d tl1:8, the vie\\ 
b the fl"Out \\ab ag'rlin hidden hy a proj ct- 
ing rock sOllie half mile dibt.mt; but our atteu- 
tion \\ a.. now eJlg'ared hy the long r/luge of a;alt 
cliffs on our ri
..dlt. A t its foot lay Img-e de- 
t<ll'h{'(} blod.s of salt, dark lnycrs of \\ hich, in 
tllP lH'ights <1bO\.e, \\ (re to ue seen alterudting 
\\ it h beds of limestone. 
The Jebcl l 'durn is a saddle-backed ridg-(' 
aome four hundred f('('t in heig-ht, 8ud about 
11\ c uiÍlt:s in length, On the ea
tern siùe, facing 
the sea, the clin's are steep and abrupl, but on 
the west the ridge is only s('parated by a co])- 
siderable depn.:6sion from the wilderness of 
J udæa, as \\ e had observed whilst crossing the 
plain to the nortL. 
The clill's and the coast soon curved eonsi- 
ùcr.Lbl.v to the east, the formel' now appearing 
to tenllindte at a distance of about three miles, 
Immediately before this point is a ca.v(', where 
"e halted to rest. I huppened to ride on, and 
"as surprised to find that 1 he ridge does not 
cnd there, but strikes awaj to the 8.S. W., ex- 
tenùing fur some distance, although with n 
gradual depression towards the plain, On 
rounding tLese rocks the sense of silence and 
solitude was most profound. 
Here, at the extreme south-west corner of 
the lake, is a marshy bay composed of sloppy 
salt, and presentiu!r the appearance of half- 
I thaued snow, but of a pinkish hue. 
Leavinf
 the cave, we retraced our steps as 
quiclly a
 possible to the mouth of the \rady, 
where ,\ e had been robbed. After pas:.ing this, 
there "as ju
t sufficient light left to enable u
 
to notice three distinct lines of beach, which 
were again observed at inten'als before \\ e 
reached Ain Jidy. The highest is about fifh 
feet above the lake. Continuing our ride along 
the foot of the mountains for anothcr hour and 
a Imlf, the camp-fire was at length espied on 
some bold cliffs overhanging the lake. But it 
beemed as though we should never reach it, for 
I the place had been ,..ell chosen; being inac- 
cessible c},.eept by the precipitous path we had 
to follo\\, anù by Ð. simila1' one from the other 
side. 
That night there" as only Oile skin of water 
ill the camp, and it \Va::. intensely foul; our 
beds were soal.ed, and \\ e were wearied with 
twelve hours' ride. To add to OUl' misfortunes, 
one of us set his tent on fire, although it "as 
soon put out. nut the Bedouin furnished us 
"ith an C\.traordinary example of endurance; 
not one of tLem thought of slcepin
. Durin"" 
the "hole of t hat dreary nig-ht they sat and 
watched, ßnd whcn the morrow camc, and \\ith 


... The place is called Cm-L(\gh,\l, and bas ùeen 
declared L.r M. de b,mlcy to furnish trace8 of the 
ruin:. of Sudom. 
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it ill ul ,blp t '1il"b!, he, werp ready a e\ to 
:;<1l" , and toiled on tll "u
h the day (\\ilhout l 
murmur under a broilmg sun and ovU" Lnrllin
 
1 0 
roc ,8. 
DUling' tI J ,,:>rnmg- \T noticrd orne porcu- 
pill
 (lUll" -a circu'" hmce "hich ten-i'5 to fC- 
lut the old popu J r brlief that no .mi .mlli,e c"u 
e v i .. in tl.", imr..
dia" . ,ipinitv of t he Dead Sea. 
But th idea Las lOll ;ncp beèn eXI)lodcd I" tI,e 
cX!)Lriencp of otLf'l' t ra\"cllers. It i::, curious 
bO\\ often nature J ,'r
 llv eompcn:.ates for thc 
ble. ç,in$!" \\ hieh in ('en. 1'1 regions she withLolds. 
An il\
tauce I f thiL "...8 affordeù by a peculiar 
growth on the rock5-..10
t re\olting in appear- 
ance-" hieh the Bedouin declared posseuw a 
llian ellous effect in allaying thirst. Th('
 knelt 
do\\n and licked it eagerly from the naked 
cliffs. 1r e were tolù that it is peculiar to these 
shorcs, and certainly never saw it again during 
our trm cis in Svria. About noon we found 
ourselves nearly' opposite the middle of the 
penin
ula, which forms a rrmarkaLle feature in 
the lake. It presents a lig-ht...co!oured appear- 
au('e, and althouf;,h as a" hole it is raised but 
a very few feet alJove the le\ el of the sea, the 

ides are steepi
h Ileal' the" ater's edge. Thc 
heat was becoming' intense, and the glare from 
the barren rocb.s almost intolerable. We 110W 
parted from our bag
age, directing the men 
to proceed along- the shore tiJJ they reached 
Aiu Jidy, v.hicb la\" 6unk. beyond the furthest 
headland we could .bce: our path led us more 
to the left, and placed between us a mass of 
white deposit, reseu1bling mortar, which extends 
for miles along the foot of the mountains, fur- 
rowed and \\ 01 n by countIe<'.. streams from the 
wilderness abO\ e. A :,pccimen was analysed on 
our return to England, and found to contain no 
less than (j' 
8 pel' cent of salls, soluble in water, 
viz. chlor. sodium, 1:"539, chlor. calcium, 2 f\S, 
chlor. maguesium, 0'241. Brominc \HI.S dis- 
tinctly found. 
"e halted to dismount bene
1h 1he towcring 
cliff of the ancient Ma
ada, "hich the Arabs 
call Sebbeh-one of the most attraetif'e objects 
of our journey. 0" ing to its magnificent 
position, its romantic history, and the mystcr) 
which has hung ovcr its actual site for ages, 
the fortress of )Iasad3 ranks ,,-ery high in 
interest among::.t the ruins of Palestine. .Fol- 
lo\"ing a stecp and windin
 path up the rocls 
to the north, in about thilt), minutes we gained 
the first le\ el of the J udæan wilderness. The 
sUUlmit of the cliff i
 inacce<.sible from this 
)"r<;ion, except by one baddlc-backed ridge of 
shing-le on the "est, terribly steep. It \\as 
reached in another quarter of an hour, and 
found to be a table-land some mile in circum- 
ference, and surrounded by a wall \Thieh on the 
n01 th-west is strengthened hy tower::>. The 
face of the precipice on thi.. &ide 1:. full of tombs 
and ca, es. An old pointed archway, very perfect 
and picturesque, leads into the enclo..urc, \\ here 
"e found four di"tinet ruins; one of these on 
the nort\l presents the appearance of the apse 
of a church; \\ c also notieeù tanks to co)]eet 
the" at cr. Quantitie') of mo..aie lay scat tered 
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on the ground, and, what was more curious, 
several pieces of glass. 
:Masada was the last of the fortresses of 
Judæa. to withstand the arms of Rome. Its 
naturally strong position had been lately rcn- 
dered almost impregnable by Herod the Grea
, 
when, after the destruction of Jerusalem, it 
was attacked by Sih-a, the imperial general. 
At first repulse followed repulse; e,Ten the 
flamcs he destined to destroy the ,yorks of 
the besieged, consumed the . engines of the 
besieger. At length an adverse ,vind arose, 
and thc defences were burnt. For that day 
tIle 1\.omans withdrew, and the garrison knew 
that on the morrow t.hey would have to yield 
to a terrible fate. They determined that it 
sholLld not be at the hands of their merciless 
conquerors. Their number was reduced to 
about one thousand, including women and 
children. First they collected their treasure, 
and set it on fire, and then the men plungcd 
theil' dag
ers into the breasts of their wives 
and families. Ten of the garrison \\ ere now 
selected by lot to despatch the rest, and whcn 
this horrible carnage" as complete, one of the 
survivors was similarly chosen, ".ho first slew 
his nine comrades, and then feU 011 his own 
sword. 
As ,ye stood on the brink of the precipice to 
the east, 1300 feet* abovc the level of the lake, 
the '\íaIls and forts of two Roman camps on the 
plain below were very evident, while on the 
heights to the west the line of the wall of cir- 
cumvaHation was also visible. It is impossible 
for any pen to do justice to the magnificencc of 
thc view, '1'0 the far north the eye could distin- 
guish the dark green thread "hich marks the 
\ i ,\ comse of t he Jordan through the plains of J e- 
richo; while the sandv district to the south of the 
lake was equally clea
:. In fact, the whole of the 
I Dead Sea, and its peninsuln, bounded by walls 
of burning rock, and glaring under the l"aJ s of an 
Eastern sun, lay stretched as a panorama below. 
As we sat and gazed on this splendid scene of 
desolation we noticed an ibex, one of the wild 
\ goats of Scripture, ,,-hich frequent this wilder- 
! , I ncss.-t For a moment 1 he graceful creat ure 
stood and lookcd at llS; but one of the Bedouin 
: 1 ' I raised his guu, aud t he next instant the animal 
was bounding down thc sides of the frightful pre- 
I cipiee to the pla.in beneath. The ibex is hunted 
I on the plains of Damascus with the assistance of 
I falcons. These birds arc trained to alight on 
the creature's horns, and to flap their ,,,.ings 
before its eyes till it is so bewildered as to be 
easily overtaken. 
I The sun had passed the zcnith for many llOurs 
I cre we regained our horses; the heat was more 
oppressive t.han e\'er, and "-e longed for the 
I I shelter of the slowly approaching shadows from 
the mountains on the west. Happily we had 
foul1d water for ourseh es at :Scbbch; but the 


* The summit of the cliff of :Masada is about ün 
a le,'el with the l\Iediterranean. 
t "Ain J idy" signifies the "Fountain of the 
kit!. " 
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anim.als had had none since the robbery on the 
prevIOus day. For two and a h:llf hours we 
crossed masses of clay, chalk, and gravel, in- 
tersected as before by decp wadys. Thus we 
reached the coast where the mountains approach 
the lake. Here is the Birket el-KhÚIî1 (Abra- 
ham's Pool), which has been said to afford a 
specimen of the old slime-pits of Sodom. It 
is a mere delH'ession of the ground, cm-ered, 
'" hen "e saw it, with an incrustation of salt. 
Beyond this, the coast became very narrow, and 
is strewed, as usual, ,,-ith large quantities of 
drift-wood. For three or four miles northward 
the stench of sulphur is overpowering, remind- 
ing one of the pesti
ential miasma which arises 
from the brook crossmg the Campagna of Rome, 
immediately below Tivoli. During the course 
of the afternoon we observed, what has often 
been mentioned, tile glassy smoothness of the 
surface of the lake. The cause of this extraor- 
dinary stillness is in all probability the great 
specific gravity of the ,yater, whieh renders it 
less liable to be ruffled by every current of air. 
No mirror could have reflected the outline of 
the Moab mountains more sharply th3n did the 
waiers of the sea. Nor could we wonder that 
the changing tints of that frowning range at 
the hour of sunset should have formed a subject 
of especial study to an eminent artist of modern 
times. The north of the peninsula had long 
been passed, and we ,,-ere rapidly approaching 
Ain Jidy, when we observed a welf-defined bank, 
some eight or ten feet above the level of the 
sea, along" hich we were glad to ride. It was 
as firm and compact a mass of gravel as any 
carriage-drive in England. 
Before leaving the coast, '\íe bathed and found 
t.he temperature of thc water 75 deg. Fahrenheit. 
A curious circumstance was noticed here-the 
existence of a current running in a northerly 
direction along the shore; we had ouly to throw 
ourselves on the surface of the sea to be carried 
sensibly along. It is not improbable that the 
stream' is a backwater caused by the influx of 
the Jordan. 
It was dark before the loiterers of the party 
commenced the steep ascent to the grove. '1'he 
moon was shining, and added considerably to 
the wild aspect of the rocks. In about hrenty 
minutes a thicket of tropical-looking trees was 
reached, amongst whose shades swarmed count- 
less fire-flies. Here were our tents, and, what 
was still more delightful, a warm brook also j 
which rippled through the encampment. Horses 
and men alike plunged in. The prolonged 
drought rendered it indescribably charming. It 
is on such occasions as these, when travelling 
in the East, that the imagery to which ".e ha\'e 
been accustomed from childhood is realisrd in 
all its force. Henceforth the priceless value of 
"streams in the desert" ,,"ill be a sentiment 
appreciated by us all. Those of our companions 
who had already arrived were found calmly 
seated in the stream luxuriating in its benignant 
effects, and affording a spectacle \\ hich at other 
times would lJa\'e been as irresistiblv absurd as 
it was now imiting. "\ refound a rëw Bedouin 
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ahout thc spring', who were very friendly, 
nd 
brOl _ht us a pre
ent of \\ ild cucumbers, \\ luch 
madc a refrcJhillg' . alad. 
'Ye started ab'out nine in a north-west direc- 
tion, and immediatt ly ascended a fearful pre- 
cipice, which bruught us to the summit of the 
cliffs. For sever.ll hours we rode ael"O
S an un- 
dulating expanse of barrcn hills. without auy 
ad\ enture cxeept IlIcctin!j wit h a party of 
Ta'amirah, who, a" our escort had left U", seemed 
inclined to fight; but the presence o
 Abu 
Dahûk rc
tr.lincd them from further vIOlence 
I than hurling" a fcw stones at our muleteers" 
I '1'0\\ anls afternoon, \\ e re
ained the green mOu n- 
tains uf J udæa. The :Frank 
l\,untain \Vas on 
our right, nnd before sunset the \illage of .Deth- 
lehem camc in view. Here we cneamped on 
the same ground as before, and reached J eru- 
salem on the following day, in time to witness 
the ceremony called the Miracle of the Greek 
Fire. 


MY NEWSP .\.PER. 


THERE seems to be something in the mere 
fact of a man's making a speech" hieh pre\"ents 
his tclling the truth. That language \\ as gi ven 
us to conceal our thoughts, \\c know from 
the subtle \\ isdom and bit ing wit of Talley- 
rand; but it docs appeal' passing strange that 
\\ hile a man is erect on his t\\"o fcet, his 
left hand fingering his "ateh-ehain, while his 
right is tattooing on thc tahlecloth, he shoulJ 
give utterance to a series of preposterous un- 
truths. Take my o\\n casc, for instance. 'Yhy 
did I, last uight, at the annual summer dinner 
of the .Most Worshipful Company of Leather 
Breeehcs .Makers, held at the Ship Tavern, 
Greenwich-why did I, in returning thanks 
fm' the to:l.st of "the Visitors," declare that 
that was the happiest moment of my life? 
Seated next morning in the calm seclusion of 
my villa at Dulwieh, am1 recalling the exact 
circumstances under "hieh that assertion was 
made, I find that rarely has it been my lot to 
be more cxeessively wretched and uneomfort- 
ahle. I had "come down" on board an over- 
cl"Owded steamer, under thc gari
h eye of a 
\"Cry hot sun; I had occupied three inchcs of 
thc "ooden arm of a woodt'n scat, with a 
,cry scarlet 
oldier on my right, and a child 
labouring under that painful and casily-caught 
diseasc, "thc mumps," on my left. RevellIng 
in the anticipation of the coming banquet, I 
had been affronted by the constantly rcne" cd 
oifer on the part of a boy, of "refreshment," 
consisting' of two mouldy captain's biscuits and 
three soft shiny ei.
ars. I had been eompellcd to 
usc severe language to an old per
on who would 
per:.ist in offering me "Dawg Toby's Gallry 0' 
fun," a halfpenny broadsheet of \"iIlanous 
woodcuts, "hich spoke littlc for Dog Toby's 
sensc of humour or sense of decency. Further, 
during" dinner I had eaten more fish than I 
ought: to say nothing of the enom1Ìty of duel- 
ling and peas, I\ es
clrode pudding, and fondu. 
'------- 


:1 
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I had taken \\ 111 "ith 
h t Ie \\('1. 
..pful 
Lnthel' Breeches )h!-.ers once, "itL ::\11'. )Iaster 
t\\lee, and "ith my
clf a good many times. I 
had drained a vel') deep goblet of claret to the 
Leathcr Breeches 
I aker
' Company, "root and 
branch, may it nouri
h for ever" (what does that 
m
 an ?), and" hen I ro
e to my feet to respond 
to the mcntion of my name, I was pale in the 
face, parched in the mouth, shaky in the legs, 
weak in the memory, quavery in the voice, and 
frig-htened out of my senses. That wa
 "hat I 
called the happiest moment of my life! I 
should be sOl'ry to write thc word" ith "hich, 
in strict justice, I ought to stigmatise that e\.- 
prcssion. I know when the happiest monlent of 
my life really comes off. Kot whcn I recei\"e 
my dividends from those very abrupt 
entlemen 
who have, apparently, a natural hatred of their 
customcrs, across the bank counter; not wLen 
I go to myoid wholesale grocery stores in 
Lower Thames-street, and smell the tea and 
taste thc sugar, and dip my hand into the piled- 
up rice, and learn from lily sons of the Farly 
incrcase of the business in which I still keep 
my sleeping partner's share; not when that 
fair-haired knickerbockerefl boy who calls me 
"grandad," makes cock-horses of my knees, 
and rides innumcrable steeple-chases, clutching 
at my watch-guard for a bridlc; nor when his 
sister, a fairy elf, makes a book-muslin glory on 
my lap, and kisses me as her "dear dada"- 
those arc triumphs, if you likc, but there is 
somethin
 too cxeiting in them, they are not 
the happie!>t moments of my life. 
That bli"sf ul perioJ is tome, so far as I can 
judge, about teu A.)I. I La'"e had my comfort- I I 
able hreakfast; my wife ha
 gone down to see I 
to the domestic arrangements for the day; if it I 
be summer, I stroll on to the corner of my 
garden; if it he "inter, I shut mJself into m
 I 
little slluggel'y; but, summer or "inter, I find 
laid ready for me a box of matches, myoId 
meerschaum bowl, ready filled, and-my news- 
paper. Then follows all hour compo
ed of three 
thousand six huudred of the happicst moments 
of my life. I light my pipc, and take up my 
paper, duly dried and cut, without \Thich cnjoy- 
ment is to me impossible. I have seen men on 
tbe outside of an omnihus attempt to fold a 
newspaper ill a high \\ ind, rcadin
 to the 
ottom 
of a COlUIIIII, and then suddeuly beeonung Cll- 
wrapped, s\\ athed, smothercd, in a tossing 
crackling' shect. Call that r
ading the lIe\\ s- 
paper! I like to rcad a hit, and puff my pipe 
a bit, and ponder a hit; and my ponderings al e 
not about the machinatious of the Emperor 
Napoleon, 110t about the probable rcsult of th
 
American war, not about the Confercnce, not 
about the state of thc money market, but about 
that much-tallcd-of march of intellect, that 
progress of prog-ress, that edension of ei\"ilisa- 
tion, \\ hich have sho\\ n their product in my 
ucwspaper I) iug before mc. 
Iu the intcre:.ts of my newspaper, men \\ho 
ha\"e taken high collegiate honours ha\e la<;t 
night wa:.ted the midu:f?ht oil, and before mc 
lics the result of their aec}> thought, ma
terly 
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scholarship, and special study of the suhject among the islands of th
 
panish 
Iain, duly 
entrusted to them; not one single "ord was transmitting ,ivid ùcscrlrtlOns of his adven- 
dropped by the great orators in last night's tures, and of the result of his observations. 
debate, finishing at two A.:M:., which I do not In the same interest, at all tùe principal con- 
find recorded for my perusal, while the vapiLI tinental cities, notably at Paris, Berlin, Yienna 
prosing's of thc dreary members }mvc such pith Pctel'shurg, anù Madrid, my journal Las it
 
as was in them e
tracted into a few lines, :For agents: qui
t gcntlemanly men: now, gay bache- 
my gratificatiOll, and that of a hundred thousand 101"s gOlllg lllto the fast society of the Cercle 
othen-eaders, agcnt.1eman thoroughly competent and the Joc1..cy Club; now, stcady middle-aged 
for his task has recorded his opinion of the merits men, regular attendents on the I3örsen Halle 
of the new tenor who last night made his first HOW quàffiug horch3.t:1, and puffing cigarettes Ol
 
appearance at our Opera; while glancing a little the Pucrta del S,ll, HOW colloquin
 \\ith 1). and I 
 
lower do" n, one may expcrience quitc a glow of O. captains at Alexandria, or cùaffing "griffs" 
svtisfaction in reading the nohlc names of thc at Suez; but. alwaJs having- ears and e)es wide 
superb ones who ,,,ere present at the Princess's open, be it for a political "shm'e," a'dancer's 
reception, In the next column, I can see exactly triumph, or a rise in the markets, and always 
llOW stands the latest betting on the coming transmitting that intelligence instanter by letters 
races, and I also find it chronicled-in a manncr or telegram to my journal. III the 
ame 
which I confess I ne"fer coulll comprehend- interest two gentlemen are attached, one to 
how yesterday's races were run, how Cæur de the head-quarters of the Danish, another to 
Lion had it all his own way to Nobb's Point, the German army; solemnly precise men are 
closely followed by Butcher Boy, Gipsy, Avoca, gliding about the Exchange, writing in their 
and Tatterdemalion; how, at the distance, But- memorandum-books the latest quotations from 
cher Boy and A voca ran out, and collared the Capel-court, the latest "done" at Gurney's, 
favourite; and how just before the finish, Smith the latest whisper from the Bank parlour; one 
called upon the màre, and Avoca answering, member of the staff is flying away in one of the 
was hailed the winner by a head. How on earth compartments of a royal train, while another is 
do they know all this? I believe these racing pursuing his inquiries among the starving poor 
reports are exact descriptions of thc struggle, of Bet1111al-grcen ; one reporter has just buttoned 
but how do the reporters manage to see all this up his note-book containing the charge of the 
in a lig-htning flight for a mile and a half, 01' judge to the jury trying a murderer, while 
how do they manage to distinguish the colours another is taking down the chairman's "speech 
of the horses? Sometimes I have fancied there of the evening" at a charity dinner; the fire 
are some things in a newspaper which I could "which was still blazing fiercely when "e 
do mysclf, but assuredly this is not one of went to press," the murder up Islington nay, 
them. I find, too, that my journal must have which was committed late last evening, the new 
several sporting gentlemen attached to it, for in farce, "on which the curtain did not fall till 
the same column I read an account of a yacht past midnight;" all are recordcd ill my journal, 
match at Erith, with critical remarks about the which also gives utterance to thé cries of 
manner in which the :Flirt was sailed by her innumerable indignant amateur correspondents. 
noble owner, and a vivid description of a cricket Although I always wondered ill a vague kiud of 
match at Lord's between the elevens of Rutland way at the manner in which my journal ,"as 
and Yorkshire, with a laudatory notice of Mr. produced, when I knew nothing about it, I 
Bales's " five-er" with a leg-swipe. In a corner think my astonishmeut lIas e\ en been greater 
of this column I also find quotations from the since I saw the working of the vast engine of 
cottonmal'ket at )Ianchestel'; from the corn social progress. Arriving' at about ten o'clock 
markets at Leeds, Liverpool, Scotland, Ipswich; in the evening, I found an intelligent guide 
from Messrs. Sheepshanks' trade circular in re- awaiting me, and by him was first conducted 
gard to the colonial wool sales; and from the into the library-not necessarily a portion of a 
latest prices of hay at Smithfield and White- ne\"spaper establishment, but hcre interesting 
chapel, where I find "the market is dull, with as the depository of the volumes, from their 
fair supplies." There also is spread out for me earliest sheet, of the Times and the Morning 
shipping intelligence informing me what vessels Chronicle, once conspicuous in journalism, now 
have arrived Oat, or passed by" ay of, our own defunct. I took do" n a volume of the Chro- 
ports, \That vessels ha'"e beeu spoken with in nicle hap-hazard, and opening- it at the date 
far distant latitudes; there 1 get a meteorolo- February 4, 1792, read a protest of the Irish 
gical report of the actual and rrobable slate of Parliament on a vote of congratulation to the 
the weather all O"fer the United Kingdom, and in king on the marriage of the Du1..e of York 
the immediate vicinity I find an elaborate rcport with the Princess of Prussia. 'Thc Iri"h 
of the state of the mining market, whence I gentlemen were "dissentient" because they 
glenn that Wheal :Mary Anne advanced twenty could not "consistently with principle or ho- 
shillings, and that Co top axis "ere rather flatter. nour join in thanking a sovereign whom it is 
Hundreds of others are in the employment in the highest deg-ree criminal to decei \Te, in 
of my journal. In it
 interest a famous writer having mtered on the government of Ireland a 
has 1 aken the pilgrim's 
taff, and wandered viceroy under whose administration measures 
through America desolated by her civil war; inimical to the public welfare had been sup- 
has passed through :Mex.ico, and lingered ported with success, and every measure bel
efieial 
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to the kin
dom uniformly opposed and dLfcated." 
The viceroy to whom thi sJweial compliment was 
paid \\ as Lord ", (.tlllurcl.llld. Puor I rcJ.md ! 
"ell up in the grievance market, e\ n in thos
 
dist1nt da\ 5 ! In the same nuruhl r I found thc 
adverti >J
ent of a "Prop(;nl for a complet
 
History of Yngland, by D,lvid IIUIIlC', 1: I,"
 n 
I notice of a !;!,lllery of IJie'lr.:
, by 
les;]I... Darry, 
Copley, :Fllseli, and T. L,l\\ rence," and an all- 
nouncelllC'llt of the performanc' of Uichmd the 
Third. "Tl1e Queen, )frs. Siddons, b in
 the 
first time of hel' performing that char<\ctrr." 
I proceeded to a suite of r(,Qms occupied 
by the sub-editor and the principal reportt>rs. 
In the outcrmost of these rooms is arr.wged 
the electric telegraph apparatus, thrce round 
di
cs with fingf'r-stops sticking out from them 
like eoncertina-kev<:, and a needle pointing 
to alphabetic lett
rs on the surf,lCe of the 
dial. One of t hc:!e dials corresponds wit I. 
the HOWie of Cum mOilS, another "ith Mr. 
Reuter's tclrqrnph office, thc third "itlt the 
private residencc of the proprietor of my 
Journal: "ho is thus made acquainted wit h 
any important news "hich may transpire before 
he arrives at, or after he lcaves, the officc. The 
electric telcgraph, an cnormous boon to all 
nc\\ SrapCl' men, is fopecially beneficial to the 
sub. editor ; by its aid he can place before thc 
e1.pcetant leader-wTiter the summary of the 
great speech in a dcbate, or the momentous 
telegram which is to furnish the theme for 
triumphant jubilee 01' yirtuous indignation; 
by its aid he can cc nl"\ke up" the paper, that 
is, see cxactly how much composed matter 
will have to be left "standing over," for the 
tinkling of the hell announces a mc
')'\ge from 
the head of tlw rcporting 
taff in the Housf', to 
the effect, "House up-half a col to com c." 
Sometimes, ,"cry rarcly, wires gct crossed, or 
otherwise out of gem', and strange messages 
relatin
 to misdelivered firkins of butter, or 
marital excuscs for not coming home to dinner, 
arri \ e at the office of my journal. The sub- 
editor has a story how, after having twice given 
the signal to a "\" est-end office which :Mr. 
Reuter then had, he received a pathetic remon- 
strance from some cvidentlv reccntlv awakened 
maiden, "Please not to rÍng ag-ail} till I slip 
on my gown !" On the sub-edItor's table lie 
the wcapons of his ordel'-a gigantic pair of 
sci
':ors, "ith nhich he is rapidly c\.tracting the 
pith from the pile of "flimsy" copy sup- 
plied by the aid of the manifold "nter and 
tissue paper, by tho
e inferior reporters l
nown 
as penlly-a-linels-anù a pot of gum, with which 
I he fits the di
jointed bits together; here also 
are proofs innumerable in long slips, rcd, bluc, 
and ) eHow envelopes, \\ it h the name of my 
I journal pl'inte\.l on them in large letter!", en- 
, \elopes which havc contained the lucuhrations 
of t he foreign and prO\ iueial correspondents; 
an inkstand large enough to bathe in; a rcd 
chalk pencil like t he bow
pl'it of a 
hip ; and t \\ 0 
or three viJianous looking pens. At another 
table, a p-"ntleman, gor
f'ol1" in w hitf' \\ ai t coat 
i I and CIII-.. ay co.., is \\1".lillg all a.
IIIII o! 
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a fdllCY fair at wlúeh he has been prc
ent; 
printers, me,>sengers, boys, keep ru::.hing in, 
askin
 que tion.., and deli\ cring me 3ages, but 
they di tmb neither of the oeeupJ.nts of tilL 
roùl11. The fancy fair gentlcman never rabes 
his eyes troll1 his paper, while, amid all the 
cro. 'HIUl t ioning to \\ hich be is subjectcd, the 
"uh-edltor's rci ors still snip calmly on. 
K cxl, to th(' ('omposin

room, where I find 
about seventy m '\1 at \\ ork "setting" small 
scrap.. of copy before them. 'rhe re
Ue
s 
><cissOls of the head of the room divide the 
liner's de
cription of horriblc events, at a posi- 
tion of LlC,tthlpws illtcn.st, and di
tributc the 
glorious peroration of a speech among three or 
fuur compositors, 
ho brin
 up thclr various 
contributlon of t)pe to the long" galley" in 
which the article IS put together. Th(,
e IllCU 
work on an a\'crage from four r.Y. till two 
A.M., or half-past two (in addition to these 
thcre are the rcgular "day-hands," or men em- 
ployed in the daytime, who work from nine till 
five); they are mostly from twenty-fi\'e to thirt)- 
fi\'"e years of age, thougll there is one old man 
among them who is approaching thrce
cOlc- 
and-ten, and who is reported alUlo
t as good as 
any of his juniors; they eam from -three to four 
guineas a week each. The room is large, and 
though innumerable gas-lights are LU1"lling, the 
ventilation is very good. 
I 
lanced at some of the ,\ rit ing at which the 
men ,\ ere \\ orJ..ing, and as I thought of the 
fair. round tcxt in which my ledgers and day- 
books were always entcrcd up, and then looked 
at the thin ji
ging hicroglyphics which, in elm 
lines, and adorned with frequcnt era:!urcs and 
corrections, lay before the eye
 of those poor 
compositors, I shuddered at the contrr t. On 
inquiring, however, I found that the cOlllpositOl.. 
made vel") light of cacography, and that it ",3 
seldom, indeed, that a man had to refer to h:8 
lleig-hboul' to help him ill decipheriJlg a "ord. 
From the composing-room J, ami a cerlain 
amount of t) pe duly 
ct and locked up in a 
" forme," proceeded to the foundry: a worhhop 
covered with scraps of metal-filings, and with a 
furnace in the middie of it. Unlike thcir fellow.- 
workmen of the village of Aubul"ll, as described 
by Goldsmith, the smiths in the foundry of my 
jonrnal by no means relaxcd thcir ponùerous 
strengt hs and leaned to hcar, hut were obviously 
far too hard at work to do anything of the kind. 
So soon a'S th.. tY J }e-contailling f
rmes arri\c, 
they are hammere all OVf'I' wir h a mallet, to 
reduce them to an a\ cra"'e level and eonsistcnc\", 
then they are oiled, and an e1.act imprint is 
taken of them on w11at is called a "matrix"-a 
preparation of :Frcnch chalk on wtiIT papt>r. This 
matrix is thcn dried 0\ er a furnace on hot metal 
plates, a mixture of lead and autimony in a 
liquid hoiling state is poured on it, taking I he 
exact form of the indented letters, filling up 
c\ ery erack and cre\"ice, aud becoming', in many 
reduplicated form.., the actual suhstance from 
\"hicll the journal is printed, and which, to that 
cnd, is sent to the u1:tchiue-roum. "hither 1 
follo\\ cd it. 
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The machine-room of my journal is a vast 
whitewashed hall, with three cnorlllOUS clang- 
ing, plunging, whirling" metal demons in the 
midst of it, attended by priests and devotees, 
half of whom are employed in administering to 
their idols' appetites by feeding' them with 
,'irgin paper, \\ hile the other half wrenches frol\1 
them the offcriJJg after it has passed through 
the ordeal. In plainer language, the demons 
are three of Hoe's most powerful printing ma- 
chines, containing together twenty-six cylinders, 
and in attendance upon them are eighty men 
and boys, half of whom feed the machin
s with 
fresh paper, while the other half receIve the 
sheets after they have passed under the cylÌ11
ers. 
The cylinders in these machines make one 
million four hundred and five thousand revo- 
lu.tions in thc course of one night., and, for a 
single day's circulation, travel at the rate of 
nearly nine hundred and eighty-five miles. 1Ihen 
its machines are in full swing, my journal is pro- 
duced at the rate of eight hundred and eighty- 
four copies per minute. The length of paper 
used in one day in my journal, will make a path 
one yard wide anù nearly one hundred and six- 
teen miles long; onc day's circulation placed 
edge to edge would closely cover a piece of 
land of llearly forty-three acres; one week's 
circulation, placeù one on the top of t he other, 
would make a column three hundred and nine- 
teen feet high. 1'he 'night of paper used in 
one day's circulation of my journal is seven 
tons thirteen hunclred-weight two quarters and 
twenty pounds; there are also three hundred 
anù ninety-six: pounds of ink consumeù in one 
night's printing; and the length of tape used 
npon the machines is a little over four miles. 
In the midst of all this w hirJÎIJg" dazzling con- 
fusion, accidents very seldom occur; the ringing 
of a bell, the movement of a handle, and the 
rotation of the engine ceases instantaneously, 
'1'0 a stranger, the vast room, with its ghre of 
gas, its smell of oil and steam, and its whirring 
engines, is a kind of orderly Pandemonium, 
There arc galleries whencc lie can survey all 
that passes; but a few minutes must ebpse 
before his eyes become accustomed to" the 
. tearing of the engine, and his ears to the clanging 
discord; though those cmployed seem tho- 
roughly habituated, and pursue their avocations 
as though they were in the quiet composing- 
room itself. Indeed, the head eJ1gineer, who 
acted as my guide ill this department, took such 
interest in his work, that he told me he seldom 
took a holiday or absenteù himself from his post. 
He eyidently regardcd those who did not or- 
dinarily spend their evenings in the company 
of his machines as inferior beings, 
S.o the demons go clanging through the night 
untIL they are supposed to have had as much as 
is good for thcm, and their fires are raked out, 
their steam let is off, and machinists and feeding- 
boys go home to bcd, ",-hither the compositors 
and the sub-editor have long since preceded 
them. Then, the advanced guard of the day esta- 
blishment, in the persons of the publisher and 
his staff, appear upon the scene. The street 


outside is 
ined with light spring carts, with 
th03e pecuharly bony ]lOrse8 which always seem 
to come into news,'endors' hands; crõwds of 
men and boys flaht up the passaO'c to the 
publishing office, 
'hile inside thew is a hulla- 
baloo compared to which the howling at an 
Irish wake is silence, and the parrot-house at 
the Zoological Gardens a quiet retreat. Right 
has very little chance against might in such a 
mcdley as this, and the weakest usually goes to 
the wall; but eventually the big wooden tables 
are deared, the last load has been carried to 
the van, the last boy has rushed off with his 
arms full of damp literature, and the starters by 
the Parliamentary .fm' LiverJ?ool at seven have my 
journal on their knees, wlnle merchant p1"Ìnces 
resident at Brighton, and coming thence by t.he 
"daily bread" express at a quarter to ten, find it 
on their breakfast-tables at half-past. eight. 
Taking- such things into consideration, is 
it wonderful that I regard my newspaper as a 
marvel, and that I from time to time lay it 
down, to ponder over the capital, talent, and 
energy involved in its production? 


THE POISON CHA
InER OF PARIS. 


SETTING aside all reference to the polit.ical 
crimes committed during the long reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth-the "grand monarque" 
of worn.out tradition-there were many social 
stains which sadly dimmeù its reputed splendom. 
Amongst these, the series of events which 
J<'rench writers call "L'allaire des poisons," is 
undoubtedly the most remarkable, though it has 
been made-at least in modern times-no very 
prominent subject of discussion. The trial of 
the Marchione
s de Brin\'illicrs, for poisoning 
her father, her brot hers, and other victims, has 
usually absorbed public attention, as if sue and 
her immediate accomplices were simply asso- 
ciated in guilt that was special to themselves; 
but this Brinvilliers case \\ as far from being an 
isolated one. On the contrary, it was but the 
precursor of a general system of poisoning. 
Society, tainted by the \'ery worst vices, was 
widely infected by the desire which prompted 
La BrinviIJiers tó her many mmders. It was 
even belic\-ed that secret laboratories existed 
in Paris, where ruined spendthrifts, members 
of disunited families, and impatient heritors, 
lIlight obtain the untraceable poison that ,,'as 
to make them rich, by removing the objects 
of their hate. 1'his belief, or the apprehen- 
sion arising from it, was not confined to the 
,-ulgal', but 'HIS shared by the very judges 
who condemned La Briu\'illiers, as mav be seen 
by the directions gi,-en to the priest ;'ho con- 
fessed her before her execution, by the }'irst 
PreÚdent, Lamoignon, who said: "It is in the 
interest of the public that hel' crimes should 
perish with her, and that she should forearm us. 
by the declaration of all she kno" s, again
t the 
consequences which may arise from that know- 
leùge." In this expectation the judges were 
disap pointed. 
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The Marchioness de Rrim iIliers was cxeeuted 
on the Hjth of Juh', lÛÎG. A little more tlnn 
a YC..Lr aftcrward","":that is to "ay, on the 21st 
of Scptembcr, 1 G7ï -an anon
 mous letter \HlS 
found in a conk sional of the.J esuits' church 
in the Rue S,lÍnt Antoinc in l'aris, in "hich it 
"as stated that a plot existed for poisoning both 
the kill
 and the dauphin, This lettpr greatly 
disturbed the Sicur La Heynie, the lieutenant- 
general of police, to whom it Wd.S brou
ht, and 
he set to "ork at once to cndeavour to di
cover 
its author. L-:, entua\ly, he Jaill his hands on h 0 
JH'rsons-Louis \rancns and Robert de la 
Iiréeo 
It "as asecrtained tLat Vancns, w ho profe
 ed 
to study alchemy, was a manufacturcl' of love- 
philtcrs, and worsc, having poisoncd the Dule 
of S
woy some years before; while the other 
was his agent. La He') !lie pursued a sJstem of 
induction, and gradually got at sevcral persons, 
namely, La Bosse, the widow of a horse-denlcr; 
L,l Vi
oureu"{, the "ife of U a woman':) tailor;" 
one N,lÏl, and a woman named Lngrange, The 
t\\O lattcr werc convictcd of rreparin
 poisons, 
condemned to death, and exccuted on the Gth of 
.Februarv, l(j 70. At thc same time eviùcllce \\ as 
t:,ken against IJa Bosse and Vigourell x, the l'esult 
oí which was the arrest, on the 12th of 
Iarch, 
of a certain Catherine Deshayes, the wife of a 
jcweller, n:1lned Antoine :Mauvoisin, or Y oisin, 
as she was retumin
 from mass in the church 
of Notrc-Dame-dc-llonne-Nouvellcs-bad news 
for many of the grcat ones of P,Lris. :From the 
(1.1te of La Y OiSlU'S arrest, thc poisoning affair 
assumed unexpected dimensions. Although the 
: I judges were cnjoined to e'\.ercise the utmost 
di:::.crehon, a rumour soon spread throughout 
1 '1 1)ariS that the highest in rank and the nearest to 
the throne were compromised by La Voisin, and 
l one fine day, the 23rd of January, IGSO, wammts 
"ere issued for the apprehension of the Count 
de Clermont, a prince of the House of Bourbon, 
thc Duchess de Bouillon, the Princcss de 
'l'ingry, lady of the queen's palacf', the Mar- 
chioness d' Alluye, the Countess dll Roure, 
\fadame de Polignac, the Duke de Lu'C.em- 
bourg, and others of equal posit lOn, alld that 
some of t hem had been com'eyed to the I3astille. 
It was also stated that a si
ter of the Duchess 
dc Douillon, the Countess de Soissons, )[azarin's 
niece, she \
 ho had been the first f,lvourite of 
, I the kin
, and was t he superintendent of the 
queen's household, haù, through thc indulgence 
of LOIÛs thc Fourteenth, been allo\\ed to quit 
IJ,Lris in all haste, and thus escape the mis- 
fortune which had befallcn the rest. 
Louis the Fourteenth beha\ cd tolerably well 
in this affair. lIe determined to prosecute all 
eonccrned in it, \"ithout dist.illctlOn of ranko 
But it must not be forgotten that the livcs 
threatened were his 0\\ n, and those of membcrs 
of his family. The king-'s in!:truetiolls "ere 
most prccise, and free from partiality. The 
more the inquiry was prosecuted, the \\ ider 
the implications, anù the numbcr of the pro- 
po
cd \ ietims e1.tenùcd. 'rhe per!"onagps en- 
dangercd, bcsides t hc king and the dauphin, 
\\ Cl o e thc minister Colbert, MaJcmoiselle de la 
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Yallièrc, aud th(> Duchess de Fontanges; while 
the Duchess de Vivonne and 
I<ldame de 
Ion- 
tespan herself were included as participators 
in the mcditated crime La Re.vnie, \\ ho had II 
ordcrs to send a report of the judicial proceed- I 
ings every day both to Colbert anù Lou\'ois, re- 
lates that on the (jth of 
'ebruary, IGSO, he 
presented himself at the king-'s" lever" at S1. 
Germain
, and that his majesty said to him 
several things of importance (" plusieurs choses 
de conséquPllee"), adding, tImt it"" a., necessary 
to make \\ar on another crime," which he did not 
othen\ ise explain. The mystery which attaches 
to thcse words, La Re
llie does not unfold, but 
the papers \\hieh he has left, and which still 
exist ill the Imperial Library of Paris, and else- 
\\ here, make it apparcnt that all the interroga- 
tions put to the prisoners, with their replie<:, 
were not indiscriminately shown to aU the 
judges, in order that fact8 should not he divuJ
cd 
which "cre intended solely for the informatIon 
of the king, of Colbert, and of Louvois. E'{cep- 
tionally written on flyin
 sheets, these exami- 
nations could easily be destroyed, aud thus a 
conuni
sion was constituted within a commis- 
sion. Il was, besides, intended that these papers 
should be burnt, but, as alwa,'is happens in such 
cases, injunctions of this strict nature are neVCl' 
obeyed-and the originals, as well as copies of 
them, remain to this hour, which enable us in a 
great dcgrce to reconstruct the trial, the gravity 
of "hieh the public of that dny was far from 
suspectin
. Amongst these papers arc some 
whicl1 Colbert has charactcrised as "sacri- 
lege, profanation, abomination-things too exe- 
crable to be set do" n on paper" -but their 
nature ma v be guessed at by referring to 
Dulaurc's History of Paris, though be, too, 
speals of them with a certain reticence. Omit- 
tmg, then, all such details, "e tum to the actual 
trial of La Voisin, the rcal object of which was 
to enable the king to ascertain if there were 
actually near his person, and. enjoyil,g 1.1Ìs inti- 
macy, those who had concclvcd the Idea of 
poi
oning him, or of causing him to swallow 
philters which should eventually produce the 
same effect. 
'The magnitude of this trial may be conceircd 
from the fact that no fewer than two hundrcd 
and forty-six persons were included in the accu- 
sation, thirty-six of whom were put to death 
after undergoing the ordinary and extraordinary 
"que5tion" (torture), while of those whose lives 
wcre spared, some" ere condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, the galle
 5, and exile, and the 
rest arbitrarily detained in confinement for the 
remainder of their days. The mo
t guilty of the 
band were condemncd for poisonin
, sorcery, and 
impious masses, accompanied by the sacri1.ice of 
infants; and fortune-telling, ho\\ cver simple the 
folly may now appear, was looked upon as the 
root of the gencral e\.il. IJa Reynie tells us that 
in the confession of La Bosse (bpfore she was 
burnt), she made use of thcse exprl_ ive "ords: 
rc The best thing that can be done is to extcr- 
minate the entil:e class of dealers in palmistry, 
"i J are the ruin of "omen of quality and 
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others, their weakness being soon found out, and 
acted upon at onee when it is discm-ered." 
The fortune-tellcr was, in fact, the grand re- 
source of all who sought to realise unlawful 
"ishes, and the most in vogue of t liese gi vcrs of 
bad gifts was the jeweller's wife, La Voisin, 
whose former profession had been that of a mid- 
wife, Finding- that this pursuit broug-ht. in too 
little, she resolved to speculate on public credu- 
lity by telling fortunes by cards and drawing 
horoscopes, accomplishments which were the 
precursors only of a more lucrative but more 
dangerous profcssion, that of selling poisons and 
philters,. The manner of La Voisin's arrest was 
in this wise: Denounced by one of the first 
batch of prisoners made by La Reynie, she was 
taken the day before presenting a petition to 
the king in favour of a lover of hers, a military 
officer named Blessis, and, once in the unre- 
lenting gripe of the law, she herself became 
a general accuser. According to her state- 
ments, she had been consulted for several 
years by the Countess du Roure and Madame 
de Polignac, "\ïlio were desirous of securin p 
the king's love and getting rid of MademOl- 
selle La Vallière. She dcclal'ed that the Coun- 
tess de Soissons, desperate at seeing that Louis 
the Fourteenth remained faithful to his mistress 
in spite of the spells employed to detach him 
from her, had said: "If he does not return to 
me, and I cannot get her turned off, my ven- 
geance slmll go the length of making away with 
them both." But, however she might attempt 
to screen herself by denouncing others, enough 
of actual crime was proved against La Voisin to 
cause her condemn
tion, and after the usual 
amount of torture she was burnt alive on the 
22nd of February, IG80. Her judg-es seem to 
have been in a hurry to execute La Voisin, '" hile 
the greater part of hel' titled accomplices were 
still under arrest, with nothing proved against 
them. The affair was certainly complicated by 
her deatl), as it put a stop to further revelations 
on the part of the person best qualified to make 
them. But whether they were equally capable 
or not of throwing light on the great mystery, 
oiher accu
ers soon appeared in the person of La 
Voisin's daughter, of a woman named Filastre, 
anù of two priests-Lesage and Guibourg-who 
made avowal of certain facts, which, immediately 
communicated by Colbert and Louvois, made a 
great impression on the king. A letter from 
Louyois to La Reynie, dated the 18th of Oc- 
tob
r, IG79, informs the lieutenant-general of 
pollce that he had been the evening before to 
Yinceunes, where Lesage was confined, and that 
he had promised him his life if he made a full 

onfession. To this Lesage, who was an almoner 
III the family of Montmorency, at first agreed, 
* It will scarcely be credited, but the writer of 
this paper was toM by a most respectable chemist in 
his neighbourhood, only a few days since, that bc 
was in the babit of being constantly applied to for 
philters-twice a wcek at least. He added that he 
ministered to these wants by selling an entirely 
harmless mixture with which the applicants went 
away perfectly satisfied. 


but afterwards drew back. ,Yhen, however, the 
girl La Voisin spoke out after her mother's exe- 
cution, Lesage no longer hesitated, but said he 
must see, in the first instance, "hat it" as the 
younger La Y oisiu had revealed. According to 
her declaration, the object of her mother in seek- 
ing to prf'sent a petition to thc king was to take 
th
 opportunity of poisoning him by gliding eel'. 
tam powners into his pocket and scattering them 
on his handkerchief. She declared, that for veal'S 
past, hel' mother had had relations with Madame 
de Montespan; that one of her women, the 
Demoiselle DesæilIets, "who concealed her name, 
but she knew her perfectly," had been many 
times with her mother, to whom she gave 
letters; t.hat every time :Madame de :Montespan 
had feared" some diminution of the king's fond- 
ness for her," La Voisin ,vas informed of it, and 
instructed to procure masses and send love 
powders for the king to take; and that, finally, 
these practices having' failed, Madame de l\lon- 
tespall had resolved to carry matters to ex- 
tremity by employing two of bel' mother's 
creatures, Romané and Bertrand (both of "hom 
were arrested), to inÌl'oduce themselves into the 
apartments of Mademoiselle de Fontang-es to sell 
her poisoned stuffs anù gloves. The girl Voisin 
also spoke of a mass performed by the Abbé 
Guibourg in presence of an English noblema)], 
who had promised a hundred thousand li\"res if 
the king could be poisoned. 
There were numerous inconsistencies and 
several lies, no doubt, in the girl's declaration, 
but La Reynie laid stress upon it because- 
whatever they might have been worth-it was, 
in many respects, in conformity with the 
revelations afterwards made by more credible 
witnesses. The Abbé Lesage, for instance, 
Lleclared in his interrogatory of the 16th of N 0- 
vember, IGSO, that he had seen the Demoiselle 
Desæillets with a foreigner at the house of La 
Voisin. Their project was to poison the king, 
that they might share a large sum of money 
"hich thc foreigner had promised them, and 
then escape from France. Lesage added that, 
were he at his latest torments, he was able to 
8ay nothing else, Except this: that, in the early 
part of the summer of lû75, Madame dc :Mon- 
tespan, being desirous of maintaining her credit, 
La Voisin and Desæillcts worked, or made pre- 
tence of working, for her; but that, in reality 
powerless to ensure the king's love for t lie 
marchioncss, they turned her to account by 
giving her powders which, tak
n Íl
 constant 
doses, would have been a certalll pOlson. For 
this purpose mixtures, containing arsenic and 
corrosive sublimate, had been given to Desæillcts, 
and a person named Vantier, all at,tist in poisons, 
had manufactured similar powders comhined 
with snuff. The facts stated by the Abbé Gui- 
bourg confirmed the preceding depositions, 
which assumed a character of greater gravity 
from the circumstance of the connexion be- 
tween Desæillets and La Voisin, the latter 
having always formally denied that they l.new 
each other. In this respect, therefore, it ,,'as 
clear that La Voisin Lad lied, unless, indeed, the 
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deposidons of her daughter and the priest:; 
were false. 
The rpvelations of }'ilastre "cre still more 
cumpromising. This woman, a w011hy ri\al of 
La V oi in, c.trried on a regular trade inl'oisf)ns, 
and was convicted, beside" the most execrable 
I nets of "ie!..cùnl""', of hn\ in!{ sacrificed one of 
' I h.... own childrC11 to obtain it:. blO)od. One" it- 
n
 s declared to have S('f'U a \\ riting in \\ hich 
she had made a formal compact with the devil 
to ensure her aU she desired to obtain fr.Dm 
people of qualify; that the Buche 
 de Yivonlle, 

 , I \\ ho 501l'i ht to suceerd her sister-in-law, :\Iad'une 
de Montec;pan, in the liug's f,n-our, was named 
in this paperj and that there wa:i something in 
it about Fouquet bein
 re-e
tahli
hed in the 
place of Colbert, "IJOse deat h "as demanded. Ac- 
cording to the Abbé 1.esnge, I\Iadame de Yivonnp 
had morrover signed a paper, in conjunction 
with the Duchess d' Angoulême and 
I 'ldame de 
Yitry, by which it was formally agreed to pro- 
cure the deat h of )faùame dc MOlltespan. Put 
to the question, on the 30th of Septemher, 1050, 
1.a }ïlnstre declared, amongst other things, that 
the Abbé Guibonrg had said mass in a cellar 
o\er a compact between Madame ùe Monte5pan 
and a person of quality, ha\ ing for its ohjeet the 
death of Colbert. Upon these and similar reve- 
lations, however, no reliance could be placed, for, 
in her la
t confession, shortlv before her execu- 
tion, La }'ilastre told the p;iest that "hat she 
had buid of Madame de 
Iontespan "as not true, 
being" influenced to make them by the severity of 
the torture, and the dread of its heing re-applied. 
There "cre discrepancies enough in these 
accusations, h.ut tJH'y produced a v
ry painful 
effect 011 LOUIS the Fourteenth's mmd, as ap- 
pears from a voluminous series of extracts 
from the examinations made hy Colbert him- 
self; from the observations of Claude Duple55is, 
a celebrated advocate of the time, to whom they 
were submitted; and from the letters written 
on the subject by Louvois to the ling and the 
licntem.nt-gencral of police. 
It did, however, plainly appear that the 
hi!;hest personag-es at court, the king, the 
quel n, the dauphin, Colbert, the Duchess de 
In ValIiì rc, the Duchess de Fontanges, might 
ha\ e been the objects of criminal attempts, 
the presumed authors of which were the 
Counte s de Soissons, the Marchioness de 
[on- 
tespan, the Duchess dc Yivonne, and :Fonquet 
or In:> ago.nÜ;, while Madame de 
Iontespan was 
herst:lf in danger flOm impatient rivals. 'I'he 
situation of Colbert was quite peculiar, nu- 
merous witne::.ses concurring in the assertion 
that hi... life ,..as threatened, and one of his own 
leUcrs has a tendency to confirm their declara- 
tion'" U Ae my stomach is ill at ea:-...," he 
"rote, on the 19th of :Kovember, 1672, U I have 
for .some time ndopted a \"e1"y careful regimen. 
I dllle alone, and tuke only a chiclen and soup 
at that meal. In the evening I f'at a bit of 
bread and some broth." This regimen, which 
"as cOlJlmunicated to La Reynic, made him 
suspicious of the cause, and in one of his in- 
8tructiol1s he directs attention to "the time 


"hnn M. Colbert "as ill," and de ires that 
search may he made for U a sen-ant "ho had 
been tampered "ith." One thing is curious in 
this busincss: Louvois ne,er oner mentions the 
name of )'ladame de lIontespan, though the 
papers of Colbert and L L Ue
 nie suf1ie,:ently 
fill up the gap, and in reading those of the lieu- 
tenant-
rneral of polie(', the fluctuating opinions 
of the ling re' peetin
 the accusations made 
ag.1Ínst his favonrite mistress, may be traced 
from day to day, .M uch that was alleged again
t 
her "as, "ithout doubt, of too monstrous a 
nature to be true, but La Rcynie had too much 
experience of criminal ploeecùings readily to 
accept denials of former statements "hen the 
facts "erp there to show t hat there "as good 
reason for ha\'in; made them, and in one of his 
papers he sap: .. The denial made by I.a V oi"'in 
to the last, of ha... ing any knowledge of Mademoi- 
selle B('sæillets, is rendered the more suspicious 
by her ob!'-tinatr persistence. in it, beeausf' it h 5 
been proced th'tt there was llltercourse bet ween 
thrm, and if l\lademoisene Desæillets herself 
denies that intercourse, it appears that that cir- 
cumstance ought to increase our suspicion." 
It is evidrnt, indeed, from the "hole ot the 
document, although he males certain reserve
 
as to the veracity of the accused, that he inclines 
to the belief that :Jladame de 
lonte
pan had 
applied to La Voisin and La Filastre tor pow- 
ders that might have endangered the ling's life, 
and that 
Iadame de Yivonne, her own .,ister-in- 
law, would not h1.VC shrunl from the employ- 
ment of poison to get rid of a ri, a1. IIp al 0 
Sf'ems to admit that the Duchess de :FontanO'f's, 
then a prey to an incurable malady, had been 
poisoned. llumour3 to this e(fect were, in fact, 
in general circulation, and the Princess .Palatine, 
whose maid of honour Dc Fontan
es bad been, 
did not hesitate to express the same opinion. 
That the king himself had doubts, appears by 
the fono\'v ing letter, "rittcn by him to the Duke 
de Noaille5, on receiving froll1 him the ne\'vs of 
the youn
 dueh(:
s's death on the 2')th of June, 
If;')l: "Saturda
', ten o'clock. Althvugh l 
have for some time expected the news you send, 
it has not the Ie s surprised and made me 
 }rry 
(me fi'teher). I see by your letter th'lt you ha\ e 
given all the ncee! 
ar) orders for necuti[l
 what 
1 commanded. You have only to continue that 
which you have begun. Remain as long as I 
your presence is necenary, and then corne and II ' : 
give me an account of ever) thing. You tell me 
nothing of Fat her TIourdaloue. 
.ly h tfr! d 1ir-' 
tú (pe t the borf!!, I thi lk, if it ca t br (r 1 d, it 
Ie 'Ilt better ll0t to do 80. Address a compli- 
ment on my part to the hrothers and sisters, and 
as",ure them that they" ill always find me dis- 
p'1sed to give them marls of my protection. 
Louis." As heart less a letter this as could 
wcn be \\ rjttcn, all the drsire of tbe royal 
writer bein
 evidently to prevcnt further scan- 
dal: the difficulties which surrounded the case I 
incrcasing with every fre5h step talen to throw 
li
ht upou it. La Ueynie appears to have felt I 
this, and to have become embarrassed as to the 
WI1Y in which he should proceed. In a letter to JI 
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Louvois, written on the 11th of Octobel', 1630, 
he admits that. he cannot penetrate the darkness 
by which he is em'ironed, and asks for further 
timc for l'efiection, though he owns that.. aftcr 
I I having reflccted, he may pl'obahly be Il1 the 
position of seeing less what he ought to do. La 
: I Reynie "as evidently bewildered in a labyrinth 
of denunciations, and the trial seemed likely to 
last for ever if the ministel' Colbert had not de- 
cided to take up the question. He saw that its 
continued agitation must have the effect of com- 
promising, and might, possibly, convict :Madamc 
de :Montespan and Madame de Vivonlle, with 
both of whom he was connected by family alli- 
ances, and of turning to the disadvantage of 
royalty itself. 
He accordinglydcsired the advocate Duplessis, 
of whom mention has been already made, to 
lend his aid in bringing the matter to a crisis 
by considering what course had better be adopted 
towards the general body of the prisoners. 
There were, he observed, three ways of proeeed- 
in cr : To continue the trial, which was not now 
tlì
 wish of the king; to pass sentence on the 
most guilty-such as Lesage, Guibourg, and 
the gid Voisin; or to transport, without 
sentence, the ,,"hole lot (toutes ces canailles) to 
Canad3, Cayenne, the American islands, or St. 
Domingo, Colbert himself preferred the adop- 
tion of the second expedient, on the condition 
of also confining some twenty of the minor 
culprits in one of the prisons ncar Paris, and of 
keeping the rest" au secret Ia plus rigoureux.:' 
Duplessis eagerly took up the matter, but 1t 
is not necessary for us to follow the details of 
his arguments and opinions, with reference to 
the persons of quality chiefly compromised, set 
forth, as we have found them, oy M. Pierre 
Clement, of the Institute of France, who has 
examined all the original documents hearing 
upon the question-the conclusion at which he 
arrivcd being the essential point. After point- 
ing out, as Colbert had done, that various 
courses might be taken, he advised that all the 
prisoners should be summarily dealt with, 
lllsisting strongly upon the necessity of puttin
 
no more of them to the question, and that all 
the proceedings should be burnt. With certain 
resen-ations the mhicc of Duplessis prevailed. 
The papers were not destroyed, nor were all 
the prisoners sentenced, but saerilìces enough 
were made, La ReJllie's report tells us how the 
majority of the accused were disposed of-the 
cc canaille," be it understood, and not the king's 
mistresses or the cOUltiers ,v11o had been impli- 
cated in these dangerous and disreputable trans- 
actions. Thirty-six: persons were put to death, 
amon
 whom wcre La Voisin (the elder), L3. 
1!'ilastre, La Vigoureux:, a certain :l\1adame de 
I Carada, se,Teral priests, and Jean Maillard, an 
' I auditOl' of accounts, a suspected agent of Fon- 
quet, A great numbcr underwent imprisonment 
and deportation, and no fewer than eighty were 
detained by the killg's order, and judgment was 
suspended in the case of not the least guilty of 


the series-such as the girl Voisin, Les:lgc, Gui- 
bourg, and several others, whose depositions had 
pressed most heavily on Madame de :MQlltespan 
and the Duchess de Vi\Tonne. .What bëëame of 
these people was nevcr known, thougtl the re. 
gisters of the Bastille and remoter 'fm"tresses 
could doubtless ha\Te told. 
Constituted by letters patent in the month of 
April, 1679, the Cham bel' of the Arsenal (or I , 
"Poison Chamber") was not dissolved till the 
end of July, IGS2, a period of rather more than I I I 
three years. The fact was announced in a lette1' 
from the king to the Chancellor .Boucherat, in 
which it was stated that the principal authors of I 
the crimes which had been brought to the know- 
ledge of thc commissaries of the court having 
been punished, it llad been deemed advisable to 
dissolve the Chamber, at the same time providin
 
for the safety of the public. A royal ordonnance 
was also issued about the same time, the pl'e- 
amble of which set forth that "a great number 
of magicians and enchanters, lately arrÎ\Ted in " 
France from foreign countries, had made many 
dupes and victims by pract.ising vain curiosities 
and superstitions, and mingling sorcery and 
poisoning with impiety and sacrilege." To 
remedy this evil, Louis the Fourteenth decreed 
that all fortune-tellers of both sexes should im- 
mediately leave the kingdom, and ordered the 
penalty of death to be inflicted on whosoever 
should be convictcd of having performed those 
sacrilegious and abominable masses, which bad 
been one of the principal crimes borne witness 
to in the late trial. The sixth article of the 
ordonnance showed the uncertainty of the 
Chamber respecting the agency of mysterious 
poisons: "Shall be reputed amongst the number, 
not only those which may cause sudden and 
violent death, but those also which cause ill- 
nesses by gradually undermining health, whether 
the said poisons are simple, natural, or com- 
pounded by artistic means," Finally, another 
article, which betrayed one of the chief preoc- 
cupations of La Reynie, prohibited the employ- 
ment as medicaments of certain creatures, such 
as serpents, toads, vipers, &c., ,,,ithout special 
permission, an injunction bearing upon the love 
powdcrs destincd for the king by :Madame de 
l\Iontespan, according to the testimony of various 
witnesses. .What degree of culpability attached 
to the imperious favourite and the I'est of the 
grcat personages involved in the wide-spread 
accusation, which led to the establishment of 
the Poison Chamber of Paris, must rather be ill- 
fen"ed than declared, but t he morals of the time 
were such as to justify the worst suspicions, 
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out of that establi
hment. In the first placc, 
:Mademoiselle Adèle, his daughter, had made a 
--+- mésa1liance: ha\ ing, in defiance of her father's 
DOOK TIlE SECOKD: TV O"\l:AKHOOD. commands, not only encouragcd the addresscs of 
CHAPTER '"xx\' I. BElII
D TilE MADELEI
E. a dissolute fiddler at the French Plays, but ab::.o- 
BEIIIXD the church of the Madpleine, Rata- lutely got up very carl} one morning and allied 
plan-cx.drummer of the Imperial Guard, ex- hcrself in marriage to that objectionable pcrson. 
landlord of the IIôtcl Rataplan, hard by Lei- It was a tcrriblc blow for Rataplan. "Encore," 
cester-square, London-kept a tavern for the he ",as wont to say, "if they had gone to the Ba- 
accommodation of English visitors to the only varian chapel in ,,,. arwiek-street ! But Made- 
city in the world worth living in. moiselle must needs immolate herself at a church 
R'\taplan was old, his e
'e was glassy, llis hand of I know not what sect of the Anglican dissi- 
trcmulous, his voieo husky, and his frame feeblc, dence in the Soho. She had abjured, forsooth, the 
but he was as fat as ever. His adiposity was errors of the Romish communion! Wicked men 
pendulous and flabby now, not firm and juicy, with white neckcloths and little paper books had 
but it was fat, nevertheless, and, at his age, that been, it appears, pursuing her for months. She 
was something to be thankful for. became what you call a convert. She was the 
Hataplan had given up cooking. It fati
ued victim of their machinations sourdes. Parlez- 
him too much, he said. It was much if the moi de ça. You sacrifice yourself like the pelican 
,risitors to his hostelry could obtain a biftck aux of the wilderness. You tcar out 
'our entrails to 
pommcs, or an undcrdone slice from an ill-roasted nourish a viper, anrl behold, the viper turns 
joint. Rntaplan's long residence in Albion had round and stings you. Encore, had it been in 
not disabused his mind of the imprcssion that France, my daughter would have been compelled 
all English people liked their meat vcry nearly to address to me three solemn eitations--trois 
raw; and whenever an English groom (say) or a sommations respectueuses - before she could 
workman employed at some factory in Paris bave dared to commit the fatal act. But she 
ordered a beefsteak to be cooked in the English has aeeomplishcd her act of disobcdience and 
fashion, Rataplan would answer, "I know, vcr folly, and now this vagabond of a fiddler beats 
well red, n'est-ce-pas? .W cll bleeding, bien my Adèlc. 
Ia parole d'honncur, e'est à faire 
sai
ant, hcin ?" blancbir les cheveux. It is enough to make one's 
N or had the good man's protracted sojourn in haÏ1' turn white." 
the perfidious country enabled him to attain any-It would have taken an extreme degrce of 
thing approaching a copious, or evcn fluent, agony to turn Papa Rataplan's hair white. lIe 
acquaintance with its language. A stock of had none to turn; he was quite bald. 
idiomatic e
pressions he had, indeed, laid up, Then la 
Ière Thomas died, and Rataplan had 
which would have seemed to argue some fami- to bury her. Then his customers fell off, and he 
liarity with our vernacular, but he still, to all lost the most profitable of his guests, the hot- 
intcnts and purposcs, spoke English execrably. tempered countess, who suddenly disappeared. 
lie wore the attire of a petty bourgeois now, Then Rataplan got into trouble with the police 
in lieu of his old and unvar)"Ïng culinary costume. for "inling at the contraband amusements of a 
I t did not improve his p
rsona.l appea

mc
 mu
h.1 select society of cooks in the employ of 
Iivers 
lIe had lookcd as well, If not better, 1D hIS \\ hItc noblemcn, gentlcmen, and hotel-leepers III the 
jacket, apron, and nightcap, cloudy in hue as I British metropolis, who \\ ere accustomed to dine 
those habilimcnts habitually werc, than in a at the IIôtcl Rataplan, and afterwarùs to play 
shabby snuff.eoloured surtout "ith a cotton vingt-ct-un all night. He "as threatened with 
velvet collar, a dingy nankeen waistcoat, stripcd the loss of his license. The threat did not do 
tronsers much too short for him, aud a cloth eap him much harm, for the butehcr sued him, and 
with a peak to it. thcn the distiHer put an c'<.ecution into the pre- 
A1iairs had not 
one prosperously with him at mises, and finally there came collapse, and Rata- 
the l
ôtcl. lbtaplan. He had failcd to male plan passed through the Bankruptcy Court. 
anythmg lile a competency, much less afortune, lie bore his downfa1 with becoming resig- 
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nation. lie carefully rcturned as bad, all the 
debts owing to him by his countrymen, and by 
this stroke of policy not only obviatcd the possi- 
bility of their being pressed fOl' paymcnt, but. 
mo\'cd a few orthem, throUQ'h personal gratitude, 
to pay him, after he had Ul
dergone the onleal of 
whitc\\ ashin
, some few pounds by way of bonus. 
"It will enable me to cultivat.e my cabbages," he 
remarked, philosophically. 
Returning to his native country, a gleam of 
good fortune shot unexpectedly across his path. 
lie met with a person whom he had not seen for 
ten years. This person was Jean Baptiste Con- 
stant, ex-body-servant to Francis Blunt, Esquire, 
who had always been of au active and pushing 
hun of mind, and had gone into business at 
Chaillot as a mannfactnrcr of papcr-hangings, 
and was doing-, according to his own account, 
pretty well. He was anxious to realise a fortune, 
he said; not for himself, but he had some one to 
leave it to. But where was that some one? To his 
misery and despair he could not tell. What had 
become of the countess and of her child? They 
had disappeared, no one could say which way. 
He .kept up a correspondence with friends in 
half the towns ill Europe, but had never been 
able to obtain a scintilla of information relating 
to Lily or her mother. The countess seemed 
to have vanished from the sta
e, or rather from 
the I'iug. In the chronicles of the sawdust she 
was no longer known, even by her horse-riding 
name. 
Jean Baptiste Constant commiserated the de- 
I I cayed state of his old friend Rataplan. The 
! bankrupt hotel-keeper said he had had, by 
this time, quite enough of England, and that he 
only desired to re-enter London once more, if it 
we;e possible, at the head of an invading army 
of his countrymen. "How I would sack Lay- 
I cestcrre-squarr, and give up the 'Aymarket to 
the pillage," he was wont to lllurmur between 
his set teeth, grinding them meanwhile. "Yes; 
and that street most infamous, of the Basinghall. 
Ah! 110t one of the functionaries of that tribunal 
so proud, from the insolent president to the 
lowest huissier, but should passer par les armes, 
-all, all, be put to the sword." The vindictive- 
I ness of Ratapbn \Yas insatiable and inexorable. 
II So Jean Baptiste Constant, after meditating 
for a time as to how the old man's knowledge 
of a country he professed to detest so mnch 
could best be ntilised, determined to set him 
up in business again in a little twentieth-rate 
café, then for sale) just behind the church of 
the :'.Iadeleine. The street was new; the Rouen 
m
d H
vre Railway, th
 erection of whose ter- 
: I mIllUS III the Hue d' Amsterdam has so revolu- 
! I tionised this part of Paris, was not yet dreamt of j 
the rent was very low, and the coming in very 
reasonable. Rataplan was once more gratified by 
'I becoming a landlord. In the evening of life it 
was again his privilege to cook and to command. 
StiJl were the conditions imposed upon him by 
his friend, patron, and benefactor, Jean Baptiste, 
i I not devoid of a certain degree of severity. 
"Rataplan, mon bon," said the ex-valet to the 
II rehabilitated banlrupt, "you tried long enough 


to set up a little Paris in the midst of London. 
That was to please yourself. You made, unless 
I am mistaken, rather a mess of it. Now if 
you havc no ohjcction, you sball please 71te. ' 1 
want 
o
, to set up a. little London in the midst 
of Pans. 
"Never, never!" Rataplan \Yould at first and 
vehemently protest. "Jamais en France l'An- 
glais ne règnera. No, 110, a hundred times no. 
Between Uataplan and Albion, the thrice per- 
jured and perfidious, there yawns a gulf of 
hatred and scorn, which blood, and blood alone, 
can cUll1ubte." 
"Very welJ," the valet would gravcly reply. 
" You shall sell bifteks bien saignant.s. That is 
blood, is it not? One must accomplish his 
destiny, my Rataplan, and yours is to do as you 
are told." 
In the end, Rataplan submitted, cheerCuUy 
enough, to the accomplishment of his destiny, 
and did as he Vias told, most loyally. He entered, 
at first grumbling, but at last smiling, into thc 
plans of J. B. Constant. They were worthy of 
that astute and experienced operator. The 
dingy little Café-Estaminet Pharamond in the 
Rue Cuit-au-Four, that miserable dcn where 
you could procure nothing but tough flaps of 
beef, fried potatoes, burnt bean and chicory 
coffee, corrosive absinthe, questionable cognac, 
lettuce-leaf cigars, boxes of rickety dominoes, 
and greasy packs of cards, suùdenly started into 
a fresh pbase of existence as the Café Restau- 
rant Chesterfield. At first, J. B. Constant had 
thought of chri
tening his establishment "Le 
Clarendon," "Le J\Iivart," "Le Cavendish," or 
"Le Mansion House;" but, on reflection, he 
admitted that there were difficulties in the way 
of the proper pronunciation by foreign lips of 
nearly all th05e names. But every Frenchman 
has heard of J\Iilor Chesterfield, and among the 
l1ati\'es the Café Restaurant Chesterfield soon 
attained considerable notoriety; while to the 
especial clas3 of sojourners in Paris whom Con- 
stant hoped to secure as patrons, the word 
Chesterfield had not only an English but a 
sporting sound, and, consequently, soon became 
very popular. 
The patrons he had pitched upon were a 
curious race. In every great city, much frc- 
quented by foreigners, there are two under- 
cun-ents of a town life : first, the retainers of the 
high and mighty strang-ers who are on their 
travels j and, next, the shiftless and out-of-elbows 
creatures who, having once come abroad, are 
prevented by poverty'from getting home again. 
Sometimes they contrive, after years of borrow- 
ing and begging, to raise sufficient funds to re- 
turn to the country whieh has no longer any 
need of them; but in many instances they never 
do get home, and, shuffling through a shabby 
and disreputable life, on the few wits a craving 
for bad orandy has left them, die at last, and 
are buried ill the Potter's .Field. Such people 
every continental metropolis numbers by hun- 
dreds or by thousands. Generally they belong 
to the EnO'}jsh nation. "\Ve do not consider 
ourselves to be foreigners, anywhere j so my 
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count rY1ven will understand '" hat I n.
an in 
savinO' tho1t fore;"'uers have usu'llly ,.cry little 
diinc
lty in forerathering-, intf'rmingIin
 with, 
anel a. ;imihtillO' thcmselvcs to other forel
ners. 
1.'his the Engli
ì
nl3.n rarely if ever does. lie is, 
to thc end, lllsular, carries something- about him 
that is purely, p{'culiarly, and-to others but his 
compatriots-repulsircly, English wherever he 
goes, and leaves at last his collin to be covcred 
with a phantom U nioll Jack. Do you know Jack 
Moseley-they say the" ley" is an interpolation 
bet ween where an " e" is, and an " s " should be 
in his name-the tall, handsome Israelite, whom 
his fricnds call the Wandering Jcw, and who has 
becn tra\el1ing and tra
ling in diamonds from .thc 
:Minories to the Straits of 
lalacca any tune 
these twenty years? Well, Jack told me he 
was coming the other d'lY, from thc ,\ arlH?e 
diO'rrin!!'S in California, overland to :Florence In 
th
;:)St
lte of :Mi!"somi. It was somewhere in 
the H.oc}...y Mountains, I think. It was at night, 
and he \\ as huddled up in a stage-eoacb, asleep, 
and dreaming of bears, woh es, and wild Indians. 
Suùùenly thè coach broke down, but fortU11ately 
close to a little tavern. Jack .Moseley rubbcd 
his eycs and thought he was still dreaming, 
whcn, alightin
, he found himself in front ot 
the precise mudel of an Engli
h wayside inn. 
There \\ as t he bench, there was the horse-trough, 
in front; there were the red and white blinds to 
the winùo"s; there ",as the bar, ,\ith its big 
cheese in full cut, its 
ork pies, its row of gail)- 
painted 1..1'
 of corùials, and its well-polished 
beer-engine. There \\ as the little parlour, with its 
lleatly sanùed floor, its triangulal' s})iltoons, its 
rack of church" arden pipes, and Its colourcd 
prints of fights for the championship, racing 
cract.s, and 
Jr Tatton Sy1..es in top-boots, atf..lbly 
conversingwittl his trainer, who ,,,as bald-headed, 
whiteoeramteù, and respectful, ill drab gaiters. 
'fhere was a grinning ostler, there \\ as a stout 
potboy, there was a spruce waitress; there was 
positively a one-eyed bulldog on the premiscs. 
On the colfef'-room blinds there flourished the ap- 
proved golden legends as to chops and steaks 
that were ah\dYs ready, dinners that were to be 
dresscd, neat wines and soda-water; but \\ onùer 
of wonders! what do you thin1.. the sign w
s? 
Not the "George ". ashiugtoll," not CI The 
JeITCl8on," not the "Bold Digger," not the 
II Big Nugget," not the "Lucky Placcr," but 
"1.'!Je Osb.tlùistone Arms." The landlord was 
an American born, but his grandfather had 
been a groom in the O
baldistone family in Eng- 
land. He 
ubscribed to Bell's Life and the 
locallorbhire papers rcgularly, and his little 
house looked as though some magician had 
suddcnly caught it up from the English nOl th 
country and dropped it down in the middle of 
the Hueky Mountains. 
Rataplan, incited by J. n. Constant, did his 
best to AI"
lieise the Café Restaurant Chester- 
field. .A ÌJtUe England sprang up in the Rue 
Cuit-au-.Four, looking as straube there as the 
Engli
h colony of Heligoland at the mouth of 
the Elbe. The partners imported the double 
and biting Gloucestcr, the luscious Cheshire, 


the voluptuous cheese of Stilton. English ale 
and English porter wcre always on drau
rht, and 
a joint, of as ncar an approach to Engli
h beef 
as could be procured at the butcher's in the 
neighbouring Rue St.. Lazare, was always in cut. 
Sandwiches were displayed under gIa;:)::! covers, 
to the intense amaLCment of the }'rench cus- 
tomers, who, sOIDf'times tryin
 them, frequently 
managed to drop the layer of meat on the floor, 
and, \\ hen they burnt thcir mouths "ith 111e 
fiery English mustard, howled dismally. Nor 
was English gin forgotten; nor did the craft 
\\ hieh H.ataplan had learnt in London, of ma1..ing 
three qUai ts into olle gallon, forsake him now. 
l.l. J can Baptiste Cunstant moved about 
the establishment of "hich 1btaplan was the 
managcr and the nominal landlord, but in which 
the wary e't-body servant of 
lr. .Francis Blunt 
had takcn care to secure a proprietorial interest 
in his usual discreet and demure, not to say 
stealthy, manner. Every knife, fork, and nap1..in 
in the place "as his; yet you would not have 
thought, to look at him, that he would have 
ventured to take a spoonful of salt without per- 
mission. He rarely interfered wil h Rataplan's 
arrangements. He allowed him undivided control 
in the kitchen. He permitted him to scold his two 
waiters, and to overcharge the çuests as much 
as ever he liked. lie allowed JJÍm a fair share 
in the profits, which had, in a short space of 
time, grown to be considerable: but he was 
nevertheless lord paramount and ab
olute Over 
the Café Restaurant Chesterfield. He liked to 
sway this SEcret power, to ham this occult veto, 
to be behind the scenes, and pull the \\ ires, and 
make the puppcts dance. It s 1 1ited his pensive, 
bilious, cat-like, contemplative nature. The 
sunshine ,,,as too strong for lÜm. He blinked, 
and the pupils of his eyes contracted in the noon- 
tide glare. He had not been accustomed to it in 
YOllth. He could bask; but he preferred to bask 
in the shade, aud down in a cellar. 
He liked to breakfast at the Chesterfield 
sometimes, just to see how things \\ ere going 
on: paying for his meal, like a man, at the 
counter. The waiters did not know exactly 
wlMt to make of them. They we.-e both Swiss, 
who had becn abroaù, and picked up more or 
les
 "pigeon English" in liaymarket cafes and 
Leicester-square hote1s. One of them, Jules, 
imagined him to be a kind of pensioner or hanger- 
on of the establishment, bo.uded from time to 
time, through ch:trity, by the patlOn R.ltaplan. 
The other, Alphonse, had a somewhat shre\',der 
notion of his standing in the hOllse. " I will 
wagcr," Alphonse would say to his intimates, 
"that this monsieur is Ie baillcur de fonds- 
the capitalist-the finder of money to the Café 
lte
taurant Chesterfield."-" Bnt how can he be 
a capitalist," the duller-witted Jules would ex- I I . 
postUlate. "He never scolds us. He never 
calls us · nigaud,' or · coehon.' Is that like a 
baillcur de fonds."-" Bah!" Alphonse would 
retort. " Jules, thou 1138t an cxedlel1t heart, 
but thou hast a s\"ull of \\ood, filled with :::auee 
it. Ja tm tare in place of Lrains. Do 1..ing5 and 
queens always \\ car their erowllS? l' as the 
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Emperor always crossin?, the Alps on a 
'hite 
horse, mocking' himself of the thunder and 
lightning P I tèll thee, ganache, that still waters 
run deep, that l'eau qui dort is the most 
dangerous, and that the great art of capitalists 
consists in never appearing to have any money. 
.My uncle from Basle was a capitalist. In the 
commerce of grains he acquired millions; yet 
to look at him thou wouldst not have thought 
that he had possessed two red liards to rub one 
against another. .What, yet another game at 
dominoes P Come, then, phenomenon of temerity, 
and I will play thee for the third chopine." 
On a particular morning \V hich it. is desirable to 
fix in the reader's mind, Jean Baptiste Constant 
was breakfasting at the Café Restaurant Chester- 
field, and he had company. Three sat down t.o 
breakfast with him. He had first invited the 
patron Rataplan to be a partaker of the meal, and 
the third guest was a florid well-looking gent le- 
man enough, with very large black whiskers, 
now slightly inclining to grey, and who was very 
gorgeously attired in a frogged and braided 
surtout, and a cap with a tassel of gold bullion. 
This gentleman spoke most European languages 
with equal fluency, and with equal incorrectness. 
He was a travelling courier by profession, and 
his name was Franz Stimm. 
The three men had evidently taken a copious 
meal of oysters, omelette, and cold roast beef, 
washed down by English bottled stout (few 
foreigncrs who have visited England, be it for 
ever so short a time, surmount the predilection 
they acquire for the brown beer of Albion) 
and some of Rataplan's best red wine. They 
were now at the stage of coffee, brandy, and 
cigars, and were unmistakably enjoying tbem- 
selves. 
"I did not like de goffees zo much as de jog- 
golates," :Mr. Stimm observed, between whiff's 
of his very powerful cigar; "de joggolates is 
più graziosos, and besser VOl' the stomjacks; but 
de zigares is not goot mit de jOfrgolates nor de 
gocos, and de gofi'ees tastes him besscr." 
"You are always talking of your stomach, 
friend Stimm," Constant observed. "I wish 
you would talk to me about that litHe girl you 
met, ever so many years ago, on board the Bou- 
logne steamer, whcn you were travellÌ1Jg with 
your general." 
"Vat VOl' it is goot to talk about de liddle 
gals P" replied Franz Stimm, with a sigh. " We 
shall not none of us nevër see her again. She 
goms like de shadow of a lid dIe vairy, and, 
pouf! she go away like dis ring of dobbacco- 
smoke dat go up do de zeiling and vade avay no- 
body can say vere de debbel vere to." 
"And yet all of us would give thousands, 
millions-at least, much that is valuable to us," 
continued Constant, "to meet that child. Cbild! 
she must be grown into a woman by this time." 
" And a peautiful ones, too," interposed the 
courier. "She was the angelikest liddle zyl- 
phide mine eyes ever did light itself upon." 
"For the child," Rataplan said, "that.!" He 
snapped his fingcrs as be spoke. "I have no 
more children, and care little to hear about 


them. Yet would I give something tq finc1 that 
woman. 'I'he tigress! the fury! the abandoned 
creature, lost to all sense of morality, honour, 
decency, virtuc," 
"She owes you money, Papa Rataplan," This 
was from Constant. 
" Twenty sovereigns sterling. She never paid 
her bill the last time she descended at the Hôtel 
Rataplan. It is ::\ flagrant injustice. It is an in- 
famy. She defrauded, swindled me, out of my 
dues. She had the finest vins of Champagne, and 
of the little wines of Burgundy. She owes me 
even for the cigarettes she smoked, the de- 
praved and epicurean bacclmnte! Her flight 
without discharging my addition was the last 
aet of perfidy to which, in a perfidious and 
shameless land, the miserable Rataplan had to 
submit. But I will be avenged. I will demand 
justice. Yet shall the tribunals be seized of the 
details of this most tenebrous and scandalous 
affair. I desire to re-enter into my fund3. I 
demand the provisional arrestation, the prise de 
corps, against this woman sans foi ni Joi." And 
Rataplan struek the table with his clenched fist, 
and filled himself another petit verre. 
.. You are taking la goutte too early, Papa 
Rataplan," Constant said, discreetly withdraw- 
ing the decanter of cognac from the excited 
landlord's reach. " Suppose wc finish these liba- 
tions and take a walk." 
" Vid all my hearts," Mr. Stimm acquiesced, 
rising, "My heads is strongs enough for much 
more gouttes, but we gan dake them in de open 
airs, and Franz Stimms can then lJave the bIea- 
sure of recirroeifying dis most gharming hos- 
pitalities. Gom and smokes in the oben air, and 
we can talk about de lid dIe gals. Blezz her 
liddle heart." 
.. But the establishment," pleaded Rat.aplan, 
nen.ously. 
"The cstablishment," said Constant, gaily, 
"can be left to the waiters and the dame du 
comptoir for an hour or two. The Café Restau- 
rant Chesterfield won't run away. Alions, 
messieurs, I am at your ser\'Íce." 
"Gom and dalk about dc liddle gals," re- 
peated the courier. 


IN (AND OUT OF) THE DANISH CA)IP.* 


IT is said that travellers are of all people those 
who most dispense with ceremony, and that 
under no circumstances is acquaintanceship so 
rapidly made as on a journey. This is a mis- 
take; you more completely abandon ceremony 
and form acquaintanceship much more rapidly 
on the field. You know men, if I may so ex.- 
press it., before you have seen them, and you 
yourself make equal demands of good-fellowship 
from others. What soldier, or officer indeed, 
stands on any ceremony in asking from a com- 
rade, even when meeting him for the first time, 
the help which he needs at t,he moment, be it in 
the form of a drop of brandy, a cigar, a sheet of 
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Jetter-paper, pen j nay, even among
t officers, 
the loan of money. 
Not long since, for instance, "hen I was 
standing wiiting in my only room, an officer 
entered, a pcrfect stran
er to lIle, l\Ientioned his 
)lamC, :nul gave in the 1I10st frank manncr the 
rca
on of his being till reo 
u 1 have not beLll out of mv clothe;) for sevcral 
days," 
aiJ he, U nor have had a chance of m.l.king 
evcu the most needful toilet. I have now an 
hour at my disposal, and hearing that a brother- 
officer had his quarters here, could not rc
ist 
the df'!lire of cntreating your hospitality." 
" \\ ith the greatest pleasure," I replied. 
" Male yourself quite at home. Quick, l'eter! 
Fetch water, soap, a towel, and evcrything 
else." 
.My stranger flicnd was soon in full earecr, 
and I contmucd my "riting'. "\\ hcn he had 
done, be found cofi'ce and bread-and-butter set 
before him. He had a piccc of cheese of his 
own, \\ hich he added to his meal. Then \\ e 
!leparated, perhaps never to mect again. 
What more natural than that wc should turn 
to each at her for such sma\l services with the 
cntirest good faith? But, of a truth, \\e should 
look in \ain for the same good-fcllowship in 
trivial evcry-day life. 
Now lct me give you a sketch of 
OUR OLD UEAD-SURGEOY. 
I had lately occasion, under, ery sorrowful 
circumstal1ccs, to vi!:-it him. lIe \\as not per- 
sonally a st ranger to me, for I had formerly 
served in the same rcgiment with him j but it 

ecms that I understood very little of his real 
character. I lnew him only as a tacit urn dis- 
ngreeable old fellow of a erabhed tempcr; so 
much so, indeed, that I had already said, " He 
is a pretty kind of doctor to scnd into the 
field !" 
Now, bowever, he appeared to me quite a 
different. man. There was an animation in his 
cye, a kind of magnetic lifc, I might call it, 
,..hich electrified, as it were, all who came unùer 
its influcnce. lIc was now exactly in his proper 
clement, moving about amongst the wounded, 
who were being' constantly brought in. I never 
before saw the mere situation perform such a 
miraele on a man, Heart, human sympathy, 
tender compassion, and true religion, toQethcr 
with the keen insight and experience of Ills (>1'0- 
fcssion, seemed to rule every thought and actIOn, 
nnd to give expression to his countenance. One 
of the assistant.surgeons, who saw my combined 
astoni
hment and admiration as I watched his 
movements, \\hispered in passing, "Is it not a 
\\ onderful transformation F" 
1 stood beside a poor fellow who bad just 
I I been brought in severely wounded by a ball in 
the bre
t. His eyes ceaselessly followed the 
old head-surgeon. There "'
 a straininO' am...iely 
in his look which I interpreted as fear 
f death 
and a pl"esentiment of its ucar approa('h. Afte; 
a little \\ hile, the old surgeon came up to the 
wounded man. In a momcnt he cut 011' his 
uniform. and b.id barc the terrible \\ ound. The 


poor fellow stared \\ ildly in his face \\ ithout a 
"oni. The doctor st.roked his cheek tende'rly, 
and said, II Be of g'")l-d courage', my child !" 
The \\ ound \\as \Cry speedily dre

ed. 
"b it a dangerous \\ound, doctor P" w>led 
thc poor soldier, in a tremulous voice. 
.. Pray to God, my son, and lie will help 
thee !" said the 
urgeoD, in a voice that, sceming 
to come from another \\ orIù, touched the most 
holy chords of the inncrmost being. 
It seemed as if the anguish of his death- 
striclen soul were at oncc ùisper
cù. A pro- 
found calm stoIc over his features. lie pr ,,
ed 
"annly t he hand which the surgeon put fori h 
towards him j a moment later cla!>ped his own in 
prayer, a11l1 his spirit had departcd. 
It \\ a
 impossible for mc to conceal my emo- 
tion. A tC.l.l" of tender compassion \\ as in the 
veteran's eye also, but the next moment he w..s 
busy with another \\ ounded man. 
there \\as at no great distance a poor fellow, 
frightfully injured in the lower part of the face, 
\\ ho could not speak, yet was most anxious to 
attract the doctor's attention, but his tm n to be 
attended to \\as not yet come. 'I'he ambulance 
soldiers \\ ere bringing in thc wounded, and the 
old surgeon, scnding a rapid glance along the 
ghastly rows of blceding and deat h-like men, 
showed no prderence. This poor fellon, there- 
fore, had to \\ait. 
In a few second3, however, he was knceling 
by lJis side, the wounded man maliug frightfully 
ineffectual efforts to speak. 
II Don't exert yourself, my son," said the 
doctor j II I perfectly under
tand you. Now, 
quietly shut your e)es and tale a moment's 
rest. Be assured of lilY being beside you, and 
of my neglecting nothing." 
The poor fellow was, as it were, magnetised. 
All his disquiet was gone. He closed his eycs, 
but he never more opened them in this \\orId. 
A soldier, whose thigh \\ as fearfully shattered, 
had, in the mean time, been brought in and l )laccd 
on a mattress. The \\ ouuùed 11mb had a rcady 
been partially dressed and bound up, but tbe 
blood still flowed on every side. lie lay be- 
moaning hi;) fate. 
" Unfortunate mall that I am! I shall lose 
my leg! Oh, what a misfortune !" 
The old surgeon \\ as by his side. As soon as 
the poor fellow saw him, he e>.claimell, 
"Oh, :Mr. llcad-Surgeoll, I shall lose my 
lcg !" 
The doctor, without a word, rapidly uncovered 
the limb and e\.amined the \\ounù. I watched 
him. lie put )
is forefinger to his forehead, and 
seemed to meditate tor a !!econd or Ì\\ O. After 
that, he poured out a little brandy, and said to 
the despairing man, 
.. '" 110 told )OU that you would lose your 
le
 ?" 
. II The undcr-surgcon, who drcsscd it, sir, told 
me so," replied he. 
"13ut I am the head-surgeon," returncd the 
good man, "and I tell you th,tt ) ou !lhall not 
lose 
our Jcg-I promise 
ou you 
h,dlllot." 
"llut-I feel it," moaned the poor fellow; 
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"the wound is too high up-I feel that it is 
verv bad." 
'i'he good sur!!eon took his hand, and said: 
"I am an old man and an old doctor. You 
may pcrfectly dep{'ud upon me. Be calm, that 
is an, and you shaH not lose JOur leg. I pro- 
mise you-nor will I lcave you just at present. 
But you must be calm. Now, pray to God! 
Your mental disquiet makes ererythillg worse." 
The poor fellow grew graduaHy tranquil, and 
thanlcd God. 
I heard the following day that in the evening 
cramp had come on, and he died, but he was 
peaceful to the last. 
On a field of battle a 3urgcon of the soul is 
cquaHy important, though less thought of, than 
a surgeon for the body, But hle
sed is he who 
is equally skilful for both, like this old Dani!>h 
army-surgeon. 
THE WHITE CAPS OF UPSALA. 
One of the latcr great events of Stockholm 
has been the visit of the students at U psala. 
'l'hesc young men, two hundred and thirty in 
number, desirous of showing their sympathy with 
Denmark, have come hither and given three very 
successful concerts. 
Their arrival had been talked of for some 
time, therefore last Thursday, when towards 
noon the steamer from Upsala came in, crowds 
were waiting to welcome them-in a small "\lay 
it was like the Garibaldi ovation in London- 
and, accompanied hy the enthusiastic populace, 
they proceeded from the steamer to the palace, 
in the court-yard of which they gave an opening 
serenade, aftrr which the king and the new 
Duchess of Dalecarlia went down to welcome 
and to thank them. After this they procceded 
to the statue of Gustavus Yasa, this being- the 
aIllli\ ersary of some great event in the life of 
that favourite national hero. 
This little ceremonial concluded, they were 
spverally conducted to the different families who 
had already made known their willingness to 
l'eceive them, one family alone entertaining ten. 
At si},. the same evening their first concert was 
given, and the second at the same hour on the 
following day; but as I was only at the last, 
which took place at noon 011 Saturday, I shall 
f:peak merely of that. 
It must be understood that, in the mean 
time, enthusiasm for the cause of Denmark was 
fanned into a perfect flame by the singing of 
these young fellmvs, and that the little city, 
whether or not it was excited enough to march 
out in a body for the defence of its Scandinavian 
sister, was, at all events, perfectly wild to obtain 
tickets for the concerts. 
These concerts were given in St. Catherine's 
Church, "hich stands ill the south suuurb. It 
is a large building, as, indced, arc all the ehu
'ches 
here, and as there are but few, the deficiency 
in number scems made up by their ample 
dimensions. This of St. Catherine, being one 
of the largest, is capable of holding between t\\ 0 
and three thousand persons. Its interior, in 
the form of a broad cross, without pillars, and I 
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,,,iih a spacious centre dome, is well adapted for 
the accommodation of large public a
_erublies. 
Unless the churches here "ere madc use of for 
such purposes, I know not how a vast number of 
people could be accommodated; for we have no 
Exeter Hall, and the J3ärs-sal, or E"\.change, in 
"hich the N ew- Year's ball and other festivities 
are celebrated, is hardly large enough for thcse 
occasions. 
'l'he Swedcs, although thcy may be a very old 
branch of the Scandinavian famil,v, Jmve a great 
deal of youthful blood in their veins, and, at the 
same time, a vast amount of patience. 'I'he 
throng bent on purchasing tickets for these 
concerts "as so great as to form one densely- 
struggling mass, extending from t he opera-house 
where they were sold, into the adjoining square. 
On aH hands you hcard the fear expressed 
that there would not be room in thc church for 
all who desit'ed to be thf're, and also remarks on 
the high price at which the tickets were sold :- 
two riks-dollars, less than half-a-crown, which 
would have been thought wonderfully cheap in 
London. But, dear or cheap, all Stockholm 
"as mad about buying them. 
'1'\>0 hundred students composed the choir, 
the remaining thirty acting as ste,,-ards, and 
most attentive and kind they were. Seats were 
found for all the ladies, and during the interval 
of the perfonmmce, decanters of deliciously cold 
water with glasses were carried round and 
offered to the whole audience. That portion 
of the nave which contained the altar was appro- 
priatcd to the singcrs, who seemed to occupy 
nearly a fourth of the church. The organ-lott 
,,-as filled by the royal family, and the remainder 
of t.he church by the people, 'Yhen the two 
hundred voices burst forth, they sent a thrill 
through my wholc being, for, unaccompanied by 
illstrumenb.l music, the voiccs themselves were 
like a grand organ or well-appointed orchestra. 
The programme contained the words of all 
tlle songs, fourteen in number, and the concert 
was dirided into two parts. Those songs were 
principally Swedish, but there were D.mish and 
Norwegian; also a few German, and one French 
piece. 'fhe third song, a version of the ,,-eU. 
known German student. song, 
TVas ist dcr Deutschen rate/"Zand? 
,,-as wonderfully fine, and perhaps better titan 
anything else gives the spirit of thc concert: 
"'bat is the Scandinavian's land? 
Is it S\"ealand?* is it 'Ihrondeland ?t 
Or where the blue Sound's waters play 
Roull(l Copenhagen fair amI gay? 
011 yes! yes, 
"es! All-all is Scandina\Ïa! 
'What is the Scandinavian's land? 
It is It great, a tri-une land! 
\Yhere'er the northern tongue is known, 
One heart beats in the north alOl'le; 
One blpot1, one llOpe, one tri-ul1e band 
Unites the Scandinavian lanù! 
One are we; one in heart and will ; 
Oh God! òefend 'Iby work from ill! 
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.... TI.J . )I:...reh: at' ry 
1)1"1111..1', ...pi.it-. I ÍI rÏ1 cr a:r \\lth n rLi..l ,,( rd I 
L) U.mdur c ,. 11...m 
 tll" tunc \\111, from flft n 
lit rillg' tI h\ 0 f. --' of my I Ululadv sing it to 
till ir mother. 
ue f. \IIcL'IIICS mal""'S little 
JlIusic'Ù at LC..II] s hCI If. I onCl hnTd h - 
s 'nd ( liP of h . bo for thl. air of Villilin and 
II'J Din lb. \\lth some S\h:di:,h \1 rsion of tLe 
s cr 
I'
a drl::--htrd with a pl"r..ant rural picture, 
tI llril 1 '.d !'ror :on on Ilardan:'Ar Fjord. 1 
\\ i h it \"xl' ]IL ible to ri\ e a translati\..n of 
thi" lovely picture -
\"ng. "Ith its imal'l',.ry of the 
summer-d.l) Silll shining on thc sp.ll"lJing waters 
I of the fjord, th(' Jllounta:ns piercing thc blue 
slJ, the \ celluTe and jo., ou
ness of the scene, 
all clad, as it "crc, in holulay attire, to "elcoJnl' 
the proee sian that is brin
illO' home the bride: 
"he c attendants sing the \\ hilc, a s\\ cet pastoral 
chorus to the rinQ'ing of the bells of the little 
church that stands on thc reef ling promon- 
ton. 
I I ' cry diffcrent to t1lis "as t1le first picee in 
the second part-a drum-march-ill which the 
'I lin 5 


Fire! and carr
 off the fallen, 
Clear the dccJ , and ",.,eep it cle:m! 


producpd nlmost n sickening effect, reminding 
me of "hat a vetcran bluc-jncket told mc was 
II the roo!.t awful moment to him in a nR\"al en- 

agcment: the moment ",hcn the deck was 
strc" n with sawdust preparatory to the blood- 
lihell of the encounter. 
'l'he<;c songs "ere followed hy thc sweetrst 
littlc l"oll-songs, some K orwr
ian "hieh I wish 
I could g-ive here: so full arc they of thc spirit of 
'I those IJ.\lf-moumful pictures of strong earnest 
northern lift.', botb in-doors and out. which we 
an eaw and cnjoyed in the International Exhibi- 
tion, 
I do not wonder at the rnthuo:.iasm of the 
Slûclholmers on this ocea!:tion, for, indepen- 
c!cntly of thc intention, which" as a \-eT) popu- 
lar one, the spirit of the "hole was more than 
nation'il, and seemed to embrace the entire 
8candilMviau north as one great natiou_ Thet'e 
conecrts we re cntirely successful in n monc) 
point of \ ie\V: reali..ing about cightf'cn thousand 
riks dollars, \veighing a quarter of a ton. 
ur course, for days after\\ ards nothing was 
talled off but the young fcllows whose "hitc 
caps, freeking- the yet "in try streets like sun- 
Shlll(" "ere a \ cry pleas1.nt si
ht. " here- 
c\er you went )lIU sa" white caps; white caps 
{'aIling on acquaintancr; white enps secin
 the 
lions of Stoe... hOlr
l; "h
te caps dri \ ing out by 
them ehes, or bem
 dnvcn out by their enter- 
t.1incrs to plac s of resort. "!lite caps minl'l'lcd 
\\ ith the cro\\d \\ hich a:,semhlerl to 
aze oll"the 
nO)' ....lties "hen they really made th....r long-ex.- 
pcr-ted, but lon
-dcla
 cd, sprill
 appldrance on 
\\ hilsun-c\e, in their eustoJnmy drive to the 
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purk. Thrr \\..5 but one -har\ow to th A pI L t 
unn, pirturc of the VI. of O'e ,,:.:t. cal , 
l.lUd tl...
 \\'. I the <Ju..lIti \ of pili. h which many 
flf tb. 1 d. unl. _
j whieh cert.lil wi wand s ucr 
per . 
 mourned over coruuderably. 


THE GR("
InL'ETO
 EÀl'EKSIOX LH\T. 


T"o or three years a"o a Ip'eat disco\
rv 
J.S 
made, "bich to k c\er) .)d,y y!;urpri..t Grun 
b:wton bad bel n for cL
turif's tamous on]" within 
the bounds of its o...n parish. llut the world 
learned suddcnly that Grumblcton was great. 
}'or some months bcfore thL happ ncd, a 
number of suspicious-loolin
felJoW'5-' uDro" . 
called them-\\ erc prowling ahout the pari II 
wantin
 to see the tithe map, askin
 lea\e to 
make extract
 from it, "alltÏng to 1...now thr 
acreage from the tithe award. and gencrallv how 
much Grumhlet<..n wouLd grow per acre if well 
falmed. Besidcs goin!:' to the, icar, they were 
observcd counting thc ha, aeks and the eorn- 
stacls, and the numbcr of milk-cows on some of 
the ddiry farms, and one lIIall tcstifi s that he 
was asl..cd how mauy pig;; he 1...ept. 'l'hat was the 
finishing strole to a series of impertinent qUI 
- 
tions. The Grumbleton farmers bclieved them 
to be outward signs of a conspiracy of landlords 
for the raising' of their rents, and so, after 
abu
in
 the intruders to thcir hcarts' content- 
and that is not saying- a little - they cauvht 
them in thc middle ot a clover-field onc fill' 
morning in sprill!!. and brole t" 0 or thrr hea-Js, 
as well as one thing called a theodLlitc, and tl1U
, 
as they supposed, effectually qucllcd the mis- 
chief. 
Upon this, Grumbleton got great credit for its 
enlightened public spirit, and was taIled about 
in all thc eOWlt rv to\\ rn. \\ ithi Il as mam as 
twenty miles. nut what was our surprise at 
finding the ,-icaT, and Grobey, and Stobey, and 
the whole pacl of the magnates of the parish, 
fraternising with a number of people, oue of 
whom was recognised as the man whose head 
was the \\ orst brol..ell in the mélée aforesaid! 
This oecurrcd ill onc of t he committee-rooms of 
the 1\ cw IIouses of Parli,inlcnt. Dro" se \\ as 
holding one of the county members by the 
button-hole, while the other mell "ere giving 
evidence on hehalf of the "Grumbletou E>.- 
tension Jbih\ av !" 
Nor wa... this
 all. ,,- net'cr lncw our wortll. 
but let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
&c. "1.'he land, if well fanned," said our 
fricnd, who had a bandage still on his forehead, 
" \\ ould produce twice as much as at pre ent, 
and be worth. when means of uniting Grum- 
blcton with the metropolis were given by the 
proposed line, tl(m Ie the rent." All the hud- 
on-ners thoug-ht that man with the broken head 
a martyr and a p:l.triot. TIut our oiLl f.lrmer 
Jo!!'
lehead, who shot the theodolitc "ith a 
bl
ndcrbus tlMt had 110t been fired for thirty 
years, alld whose house was t.o have the line 
right through it. f.1Írlv danced in the committee- 
room "ith rage and lury "hen he heard all the 
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particulars of his own income from laud con- 
cisely stated. Jogglehe:J.d had come to give 
counter evidence, but, when his turn camc, all 
he could demand was to know how the rogues 
got at Ids ledger, and till this question was 
answered, he would not utter a "ord one way 
or the otllPr, except some that ,,"ere spoken of 
as very unparliamentary language. So nothing 
could be made of him, and he returned to 
Grumbleton to make arrangcments for the worst 
grievance and trouble he had ever heard of, and 
that was the giving up of his old tumble-down 
tenement, and removal to a handsome and sub- 
stantial farm-house which thc company built for 
him. 
But Drowse and his principal parishioners 
went home with a new light. They saw-for 
had it not been stated in evidence ?-that Grum- 
bleton would become a favourite place of resi- 
dence for London merchants and City men, who 
would go daily to and fro betwecn Grumbleton 
and London on their business, The.v heard, too, 
for the first time, that the fine clay in Grumble- 
tOR would be the means of giving a valuable 
trade to the town; and there was abundant 
proof that what everybody had hitherto known 
as a dirty yellowish-looking gutter, would, by 
help of the Grum bleton E
tension Line, becom'e 
a fãmous chalybeate source of \VeaIt h; that, in 
fact, the great public would flock to Grumbleton 
to drink out of that gutter. 
Accordingly, there was a wondm-ful reaction, 
t here was a rush for shares. The singular gene- 
l'osity and public spirit of the dircctors and rail- 
way contractors were evinced by the readiness 
with which they facilitated our neighbours' labour 
to possess shares, and even at the very last mo- 
ment, when the line was opened, they got rid of 
everyone of their shares at a premium. The 
vicar headed the people, all promising them- 
selves - and the company never contradicted 
them-eight per cent for their money, and a 
prospect of double that amount. The prospect 
: I still remains somewhat distant, but still there it 
is, and meanwhile our dividends are about an 
eighth per cent, which, as Drow5e says, is a 
ditference, certainly. 
Still we have got our railway, which brings 
us within an hour or so of the metropolis. Some- 
how or other, however, the metropolis has not 
Jet cared very much about being within an hour 
or so of us. 1Ve had an express, but it seldom 
put down anypassenger at our station: so seldom, 
that such an arrival was an event, and the pas- 
senger \\ as looked at and talked about for the 
rest of the day. 1Y c had a dozen other trains 
backwards and forwards, but not many passen- 
gers, and t he house built in the neighbourhood 
of t he chalybeate spring is yet unoccupied, 
'That gutter was bought by a company, and made 
to flow in a conduit, like one of the London 
drinking fountains: the water all comÜJg out of 
the mouth of an an 9 el with wings, which" as 
said to be emblelllallcai. And the New Hotel 
Company is in the Bankruptcy Court at this very 
t.ime. I" ill relate sometlung about our villa 
resideuces by-and-by, when people come to live 


in thcm? but a picture of them is hung up at all 
the statlOns on the Grumbleton E
tension line. 
'Vhat with embankments slippin"', and a 
bridgc 0: two falling, and the perm
nent way 
not provmg permanent, but settling itself after 
any change in the wcathcr, t.he e
prcss has a 
fine time of it, running off the line, so that it is 
a mercy nobody is killed, and would bc a marve] 
only nobody but the officials travel by it. What 
. with all thcse and ot.her misfortunes, it is a 
matter of mystery how the Grumbleton E'\.tension 
does manage to pay that half-crown interest on 
every hundred pounds sunk in it. 
For, there are great difficulties besides specu- 
lative ones. The express had no sooncr come 
out of one ofthe tunnels (there are seventeen in all 

etween London and Grumbleton, " A good deal 
hke each other," says Drowse), than the brick- 
work Came out as ,,,ell, and, as the superincum- 
bent soil ""as fine sand, it choked the tunnellike a 
snowdrift. So the company was oblig-ed to get 
a ncw contractor to patch things up a little, and 
paid the bill by creating some new sh3.res, and 
raising the fares from Grumbleton to London to 
the same figures as those of the old stagc-coach. 
Though it is right to add that the return fare is 
che3per than going and returning by the Regu- 
lator. 
It is only justice to the officials to say that 
t]1ey do their duty as wen and as earnestly as it 
is possible for men to do it, who have to learn 
by daily experience what that duty is. Being 
on new lines, with 110 money but what could be 
borrowed, the company mostly took for its 
servants men who had never been in a station 
before, excepting when their dcsire was to get 
out of it as soon as they could. Still, they 
looked very well in their new uniforms, and but 
for a pretty general sprinkling of arms in slings, 
and here and there a station-master on crutches, 
and porters with bandages on their wrists (signs 
of the little accidents that had occurred to them 
while learning their business), you never saw a 
better looking staff of officials. For the first 
six months or so, they were exceedingly polite 
even to the ladies, and would carry carpet-bags 
without so much as thinking of sixpence for the 
trouble. 
But the rollin
 stock! The engines, old four- 
whcelers "hich panted, and joggled, and jumped 
almost an,Ywhere in frosty weather, but couldn't 
pull a tram against a head wind, how they used 
to break down to be sure! In a drizzling rain, 
sanding the rails was no use: the driving-v. heels 
could not get up to bite the sand. Still, when 
they got the steam well up, and there was not 
much willd ahead, these locomotives would run 
along pretty well, especially down the inclines, 
and the contractors took care to leave as many 
inclines as they could. There was the Achilles, 
which brought the parliamentary, "she was 
a]ways scrumptious at an incline," her driver 
sa.id, "and would make for the fields at the 
curve, if he didn't keep her, ery steady." 
The carriages were pretty tolerable, and well 
cushioned, which was a good precaution in case 
of accidents. :For, as Drowse remarked, " if one 
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must tumble, it is bettcr to h..H' a cushion to 
tumble 011;" so he ah\ ,.) \\ C nt fir t-cla
." but 
avoidcd tho expn ", be cause punctuality was 
aimed at by that tr,Lino And what is the good, he 
would ask, of aiming' at what YOU can't hit, and 
running the risk of bein; killed into the bar- 
gain? 
The recommendations of the Grumbldon 
juries-and from tlu'ir experienC' they arc 
('ntitIed to grcat wcight-would fill a volume; 
but nobody tah.cs much notice of what juries say 
o\er nud åbove their verdicts; one thing, how- 
ever, Grumhlcton may boast of: it has nearly 
ruincd the" ...\.ceidental Kill and Cure Society." 
Whcn the line \\as opened, everybody took a 
sixpenny insurance ticket, but the society has 
long ceased to permit any agencies on our line, 
and has forsaken us for other quarters, where 
they can make money \\ithout e'ttra risk. 
Certainly a good many of the public have been 
lilled,and a good many more have been woundcd; 
but this \HIS to be expected, as the public 
ahH1.Ys pays in the long run, money or lifl', for 
rail \\'a\ s and their doing's. But still the 
Grumbleton Ex.tcnsion has had a hard time of it, 
owing- to the lawycrs and the doctors, who ha\Oc 
been per!ouading the credulous public that people 
have ner\"OU3 system8. Drowse would never 
believe in nenes, until he 
as prescnt at a trial 
where a man, whose nerves were shakcn by the 
do\\ n train running off the line, and performing 
a pas seul ill the meadow while the engine and 
tender up
ct in the river, obtained two thousaud 
pounds damages, when his footman, who had 
both legs brokcn, "as considercd very luck.v to 
have Ius case settled out of court for fiftv 
pounds. oJ 
But the accidents and the actions, the repairs 
to the road and rail and thc rolling stock, the 
salaries to the scrvants, the rebuilding of the 
stations, to say nothing of setting farm-buildings 
and ricks on fire, and running' through the 
(!ates e\ery now and then, and also killing' 
stray cattle which break through the fences and 

et on the line, do keep us good foIls of 
Grumbleton in a state of continual lively 
exeitcment. Yet, with all thcse dangers and 
drawbacks, public confidence in the ultimate 
success of thc line is unabated, and a belief in its 
safety steadily increases. This, says Drowse, 
ought to be the case; for at first it was no un- 
common thing, on examining' the wheels at the 
Grumbleton station, to find a round dozen of 
them faulty; but now - he states on the 
authority of the man who taps the wheels with 
n hammer-there arc seldom more than two or 
three cracked wheels in any train, eyen in frosty 
weath
r, and these. are, gen
rally speaking', in 
old tlurd-class carnag'es, wilieh do not signify. 
.When a cracked wheel is disco\ ered, the official 
alw.tys marks it with a bit of chalk; and it is a 
singular fact, and worth inquiry, that the \\orst 
acelllcnts on our line ha\e happened bv the 
bre3J..ing of sound \\ heds, while thc cracked 

 hrels do their work well. 
If the com pan v could ollly raÌfte monpy enough 
to bu) a few 
uod cngmes to pull us Gmmblcton 


public against a head wind up an incline, without 
bursting-, or so much as snapping a conducting- 
rod, I believe we should soon br,;in to prosper. 
But wc otl'cred seven per cent for some money 
last year to an insurance company, and the 
sec!retaries laug-hed at the bare idea of the pro- 
pos.ll, though it is clear enough that it would be 
worth our while to borrow it at ten per cent, 
though it were only to diminish the number of 
actions with \\ hich our company is being con- 
tinually galled. 
Our hope in the ultimate success of tbe line 
lies in the conduct of the shareholders and their 
friends. Thcy ha\e imbibed the brlief that every- 
body requires change of air, and the consequence 
is, that season tickets be
in to be general. Now 
that the shareholders spend quitc 3 little fortune 
in S'lpport of this Dew theory, there is, it must 
be admitted, an excellent chance for the 
company, and the last annual report concludes 
in these hopeful terms: 
U .After all the unforeseen difficulties which 
the company has encountered, your directors 
believe, with confidence, that the worst is over, 
and that, with the efficient aud experienced staff 
of the company's servants, the GrulUbleton Ex- 
tension will speedly become what it deserves 
to be-a most valuable connecting link bctween 
Grumbleton and the Mctropolis." 


L.A.UR:CXCE STERX.E. 


By aU means let us hear the best of our much- 
abused fricnd Laurence Sterne, In committing 
himself to two volumes of lively biog-raphy, 
bright, liberal, and very interesting, )fR. PERCY 
FITlGERALD testifies his friendly bias to the 
human as well as to the intcllectùal side of the 
great humorist; for, to become the biographer 
of a man of genius for the sake of raising him 
upon a gibbet, is to carry into literature tI
 taste 
of an amateur hangman. Enough has been 
said, some of it we think not unjustly, to the 
discrcdit of Stcrne's life. Now let us know the 
best of it, following a biographer who, as far as 
may be, will see Sterne's life and character re- 
flected in his work so 
The author of Tristram Shandy was born in 
the south of Ireland, in the barracks at ClonmeJ, 
on the twenty-fourth of November, in the year 
seventeen 'thirteen, In Clonmel barracks lay 
at that time the Thirty-fourth H.cgiment,in which 
his father, Rog-er Sterne, was ensign. 'fhere 
was a branch of thc Sterne family naturalised in 
Ireland, but It 'gel' belonged to the Sternrs who 
were at that time a good old Yor1..shire family, 
settled some at Kilvmgton, and some at Elving- 
ton. Ensign Roger's grandfat her, Richard Sr erne, 
had becn a noted .\.rehbishop of York, who had 
thirtecn children, and bcnefited himself so far by 
his preferment in the Church as to lea\e a fine 
estate at Kih-ington to his eldcst son, another 
H.ichard. Another of the archbishop's sons, 

imon, married the heiress of Elvingion near 
Yor
, and it is this son who had Uog-er the 
ensign for the youngest of his scven children. 
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:Ensign Sterne, whcn with the army in 1'landers, 
married Agnes, the daughter of a 
lL-. Nuttall 
of Clûnmel, a rich sutler or contractoi' for army 
provisious, and the lady was tllP widow of a 
Captain Hebert, or Ht'rbert. The marriage 
took place at Bouchain about two 
 ears before 
t he birth of Laurence, his sister .Mary, fif- 
: I teen months older than himself, having been 
born at Lisle during' the interval. Ensign 
Sterne's regiment, '" bich had remained in 
I Flanders until after the signing of the 'freat.v of 
I Utrecht, came into barracks at Clonmel just 
before Laurence's birth, his mot.her having' 
I arrived from Dunkirk only three days before 
: , 11 that event. Except. tuo, all regiments raised 
since the peace of Rys\vick, the Thirty-fourth 
one of the number, were then being remorselessly 
broken and disbl'lnded at the close of war, and, 
said Sterne afterwards, " my birthday was 
; I ominous to my poor father, who was, the day 
after our arrival, wit h many other brave officers, 
broke and sent adrift into the wide world with 
a wife and two children." Ensign Roger was 
in no desperate easc. He took his wife and her 
hro little ones to Yorkshire, and dwelt with his 
mother, who was then a widow, in her house 
at Elvington, having Corporal Butler, an Irish 
orderl.v of the disbanded regiment, for his 
attendant. Ensign Sterne was, says his son 
, I Laurence," a litt Ie smart man, active to the 
last degree in all exercises, most patient of 
f:ltigue and disappointments, of which it pleased 
God to give him fullllleasure. He was in temper 
somewhat rapid and hasty, but of a kindly, sweet 
disposition; void of all designs, and so innocent 
in his own intentions that he suspected no one; 
so that you might h11.\'e cheated him ten times a 
i I ùay, if nine had not been sufficient for yoUl' 
I purpose." 
I In less than a twelvemonth the Thirty-foUl'th 
I Regiment was again established under Colonel 
Chudleigh, and rejoined by Ensign Roger and 
his family at Dublin barracks, whence they were, 
within another month, shifted to Exeter, a third 
child, a son, Joram, who li,"ed only five years, 
being born during the joumey. After a year 
in Exeter, the regiment was ordered back to 
Dublin, "here it remained stationary for the 
next three years. Here Ensign Sterne, who 
I ;, I had, as well as his wife, moneyed connexions, and 
may have kid means of his own to dissipate, 
instead of living in barracks upon his ensign's 
pay of three shillings and twopence-halfpenny a 
day, fnrni
hed a larq-e house, and, saJs his son, 
" in a year and a 
lalf's time spent a great deal 
of money." Dnrmg the year at. Exeter and the 
three :years at Duùlin there was no addition 
i I to the iittle family, but when the soldier went 
I from Dublin witli his regiment to take part 
,; in the Vigo expedition, Mrs. Sterne, whose 
younf!cst boy had dicd of small-pox. on the way 
from Pl.vmouth to the Isle of .Wight, was con- 
soled two days after the sailing of the expedition 
"ith a daughter, who was chri
tened Anne. 
This girl, howcver, like the brother who pre- 
cedcd her anù the brother \\ ho was ncxt born, 
died before reaching thc age of four. The sixth 
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child was a girl, who did not live a twelve- 
month, four frail infants thus perishin
 between 
the births of the first two children, Mary and 
Laurence, and the last-born, Catherine, so that 
these three of the sevcn were all who reached 
maturity. 
Upon his return from Vigo Bay, :ðfrs. Sterne 
and the little family rejoined the ensign, then 
stationed with his regiment in Wicklow bar- 
racks, Laurence then being a boy of seven. 
There the child lived among the soldiers, and 
might take in with his earliest impressions, if he 
would, from his father and the corporal who was 
his orderly (or from anybody else), images that 
were shaped after\\ ards into Uncle Toby and 
Corporal Trim. 
But during six. months of the time spent 
here, the Sterne family was housed hospitably 
in the vicarage of Anamoe, seven miles from the 
town of ,Vieklow, with the Rev. 
Ir. Fetherston, 
a relation of Laurence's mother. At Anamoe 
young Laurence tumbled into a mill-race, was 
swept under the revolving mill-wheel, and shot 
out on the other side, unharmed, into smootll 
water. He tells this of himself as "incredible," 
and we do not learn without some trace of sus- 
picion that precisely the same story is told of 
the boyhood of his great-grandfather, the arch- 
bishop, The mill-race, at any rate, is still to be 
seen at Anamoe. 
)Vhen the regiment went presentl.v for a year 
to Dublin barracks, the Sternes lived in barrack. 
There the boy "leamed to "rite, &c.," and the 
little Anne died. Her brother afterwards recol- 
lected hf'r, and said of her, "she was of a fine 
dclicate frame, not made to last long, as were 
most of my father's babes." The regiment was 
next quartered at :Mulling-ar, where there was 
again a relation-this time one of the Sterne 
fan1Ìl.y-who took the little household in and 
cntedained it for a twelvemonth. A couple of 
posts from Mullingar is Port Arlington, where 
a Lefevre, \"hose son had a commission in the 
army, set up a French school. In tl1Ìs fact 
some have seen the tìrst hint of Sterne's Le 
Fever. 
After a change to Carrickfergus, the Sternes 
came back with the regiment to .Wicklow, 
whence Ensign Roger, having got leave of 
absence from his colonel, took his son Lau- 
rence, then eleven years old, to the Halifax. 
Free Grammar School. For the head of his 
family-Roger's eldest brother, Richard Steme 
of Elvington-was resident also at .W oodhouse, 
a mile anù a half from Halifax, and one of the 
governors of its grammar-school. Here, there- 
i'ore, Laurence "'3.'3 educated during the next 
seven years of his life. At the close of the 
seven years, his father, t.he former ensign, then 
Lieutenant Sterne, died of ,"eHow fever at 
Jamaica, after having escaped death from a 
sword-thrust in a duel, and the lieutenant's 1"Ìch 
and kindly brother llichard, of Elvington, says 
Laurence, "by God's care of me, became a 
father to me." 
Laurence Sterne's mothcr was alive seven- 
and-twenty years later, and her life seems to 
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hd.ve been trouhhl, but e
ef'pt that he once 
m t her in York and trusted t h...t some trou hie 
of hers "1'1. ended, thcre is little to tell us, for 
"fJOd or bad, \yhat place she occupied in the 
mind of Laurcl1Cf' SterIlc. 
By hi:; uncle Rieh'ml, TJaurence \US sfut to 
the coil! 
C' -.T( 51h Coll('
f', r,lIlIbridE!e - of 
",1.lch HIC"hard'o !jrandf.
t hCI', the archbishop, 
had been ma!>trr, and which t he archbishop had 
enriched with foundations and bencfactions. In 
the cour&e of hi
 lir
t )ear L:lUl"enc("s edue,
tion 
Was put upon an economical footin
, on the 
gronud, doubtle 
, of his orphal1ho ,d, by his 
entry as a 
i2..1r on the sixth of July, sevcn! een 
'thirtv-three. His Uncle ltiehard had died ill 
the prec('ding October, and Richard his son, 
Laurence's cousin, about six year! older than 
himself, inheriting, not Woodhouse, which \\as 
left to a son by a sccond marriage', but Elving-- 
ton, with a chief share of his father's wealth 
:md all his good will to Laurence, bec'
me thence- 
forth ans\\ crable for the expenses of his educa- 
tion. So at the university Laurcnce Sterne 
"spent the usual number of years; read a 
great deal, lau
hcd more, and sometimes took 
the diversion of puzzling his tutor:,. He left 
, I Cambridge with the char.
cter of an odd man, 
who had uo harm in him, and who had parts, if 
I he would use thelll." At Cambridge, Laurence 
Stcrne commenccd his friendship with John 
,I Hall, afterwards John Hall 
tev('nson-the 
I I Eug-cniu!! of Tristram Shandy. lIere, also, Sterne 
maùe his first acquaintance with another most 
I familiar assocfate of after yearg, that alfection 
II of the ehe:;t which showell itself in con
tant 
cough and the occasional spitting of blood. 
Sterne matriculat.ed in 
Iarch, seventeen 'thirty- 
five, took hi" de'gree as IL\.. in the following 
January, and \Vas ordaincd deacon in March, 
, I SC\ enle'en 'thirty-six.. His ordinat ion as priest 
folloned two or three years latcr, when his age 
\Vas not qwte five-and-t\Vcnty. 
.ucsides the elde
t brothcr Richard, Roger 
Sterne had an elder brother Jaques, who also 
I sun i\ ed him, and who, like Uichard, was ready 
to help, as he could, Roger's orphan son. Lau- 
rence's uncle, Dr. Jaques Sterne, a \\ hig and 
a strong Protest 'tnt, was, at the till1C when his 
nephew cntereù the Church, canon residentiarv, 
'I prebendary, and precentor of York Cat hedral, 
and rcctor of t\\ 0 small livings in the :East 
I Hiding. Eight years later he bccame archdeacon 
of ClevC'land, and he dicd archdcacon ot the 
East Hiding of lorbhirc. 
II The young clcr
yn1an then, the Hever('nd 
Laurence Sterne, came home from thc universitv 
I to York, \\ hcre his Uncle Jaques, as precentoWr 
of the c.l.thedral, had a rcsidence, and his cousin 
'I Jtichllrd W9.S at Elvington, within a fi\e-mile 
"alk, or in the season occupied the town-house 
of the Sterncs in CdstIecatL .And now it was 
I that Laurence. Sterne met a ckr!!yman's dal1!;'htcr 
"ho "as makllJg 3. long 
tay at York, 1
lizabeth 
Lumley, daughter of the rector of Bt:d.ll in 

tafford
lIlir('. \fter a t.\\0 YC'"tr!' courtship, 

 I 'liss Lumley \vent back to Stall'orcl...hire, l-,will" 
: I Laurcnce sentimentally disconsold.te. \, hc
 


pre
ently she return
d to \orL, it was with 
broken health; 
he \US bclie\ed to be a dying 
\'ictim of CC.Jl1sumIJtÌon, and under that impres- 
sion told her' Ldury" tbat she ::Ihould not live 
to be hi!!, but had maùe a \\ ill len\ ing all that 
she had to him. She had f
l ty pounds a )"ear t 
in her 0\\ n right, if n
t more. By this time 
Laurcnce was, in the world's eyes, settled in 
life. His ordination as priest preceded only by 
fh e days bis induction into the vicara
e of 
Sutton-on-the-Fore
t, namcd from its position 
on the cd
e of the Y orhhire forest of thc Gal- 
tree's, which thcn e"{temlcd all the way to York. 
Two 
 cars after\\ ards he took his degree of 
.M.A., and in the following' year 
ot onc of the 
best prebcnd's stalls in 1 ork 
1inster, whien 
gave him, with the dignity and prosptct of pru- 
lIIotion, fOIty pounds a ycar and a house in 
StOllf'gat c. Upon this he married. It was in 

e\ enteen 'forty-one that hc got his stall, and 
It was on Ea
ter 
lond.
y of that year that, ac- 
cording to bis 0\\ n entry in bi!! parish re'
i5t('r 
at Sutton, "Laurence Sterne, A..ì\I., Vie.lr o. 
Sutton-on-the-.Forc:.t, and Prebendar.y of York, 
"as married, by the Rc\ ercnd Dr. O
balde
toll, 
Dean of York, to Elizabeth Lumle\, the 30th 
day of March, 1741 (bein!; :E..Lster )Iomlay), in 
the Catheùral, by licen
e." 
Of 
lrs. Sterne, \\ ho b('fore marriage had been 
the object of her husband's sentimental ecstasies, 
the worst that )lr. Fit zgerald can 
up'
est as 
excu
e for her hushand'
 subsequent nC'glect 
of her-a neglect that hc clearly sho\\'s to 
have been greatly eu
gerdted hy the! world- 
is that a crayon portrait recently di
co\ered 
gives her a disagrecablc face, and that although 
she had a fine \'oiee and a f?oocl taste in mUSIC, 
"she is like to have settlea down info a plain, 
well meanin!!, orderly, humdrum sort of house- 
wife; cxcellent for school-\\ ork, for cottage- 
visiting, for marketing, for sweeping- up, and 
weckly wa
hings; excellent as a social labourer 
of life, yet, unhappily, with a literal turn of 
mind, and on which her husband's brilliant 
rockets might e"{plode harmlessly, quite unfl'lt 
and unappreciated." J list the sort. of f,lÏthful 
home-cherishing- wife, in fact, that the man of 
genius most neeùs, weds if he can, and whose 
utlue he of all men in the world u:.ually most ap- 
preciates. At Sutton, Parson Sterne was not on 
good terms with the squire of his pari::-h, and 
was not likcd among his people', but SOI11e' families 
of good repute held fa!>t by him. Hc amused 
hilllsdf with playing the bass viol, painting, 
writing, and occasionally shooting', 100Lin
 to 
his fruit and vegetables, and Ills bay. His 
sermons were ,('ry short; the weakness of 
his lungs made that an unavoidable condition. 
Preaching', he said in 'six.t)-t\\o, "which I havc 
not strengfh for, is e\er fafal to me; but I 
cannot a"oid the l.
tter vet." If his sermons, 
ho\\ e\ er, wel e short, thèy were boldly natural 
and practical, often dran1.\tie in their tone, 
always home spoken, religious e\ en when in 
mood upon the \'erg'e of laughter, and of a sort 
alw:l\'s to seize on the attention of }us hearer!. 
IIi the YCo.1r following that 01 Sterne's marriage 
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a daughter was born, and named Lydia after 1\lrs, with Jaques Sterne that the Duke of Cumber- 
Sterne's favourite sister. This daughter was land, when on his way through York after the I 
baptised on the day of her birth, and buried on battle of Culloden, chose to take up his lodging. 
the day foJlowing. Against Dl'. Burton and others, Dr. Sterne, 
N ex.t year the prebendal stall and small living t,he uncle, fought by newspaper paragraphs 
of Stillington, with forty-eight pounds a year, that he expected Laurence to be ready at all 
fell vacant. Stillington is but two miles from times to take his share in writinO'. Uncle and 
Sutton, and Sterne had the prefermcnt from nephew quarrelled over this work, and to this 
Lord Fairfax, in whose gift it was, and with cause alone the Vicar of Sutton ascribed a feud 
whose family the St.emes had a marriuge which arose and lasted to the uncle's death in 
connexion. :Mr, Fitzgerald believes that Lord seventeen 'fift.y-nine, a few months before the 
Fairfax, who had estates in Kent, was "the publication of the first volume of Tristram 
friend in the south," who is said to havc Shandy. "He bccame," savs Laurence Sterne, 
promised Miss Lumley, before her marriage, "my bitterest enemv." Clèarly, however, that 
that if she became the wife of a Yorkshire is Dot the whole truth, for Laurence Sterne 
clergyman, he should have, when it fell vacant, speaks of the younger of his surviving sisters, 
a Yorkshire living that was in his gift. C.atherine-wh? was eleven years younger than 
At this time Sterne's college friend, Steven- Illmself-as bemg" most unhappily estrangeù 
son-Yoriek's Eugcnius-was lord of Skelton from me by my uncle's wickedness and her own 
Castle, near Guisborough, alid this place be- folly," The only IÜ;ht we get upon these family 
came, under its Shandeall name of "Crazy matters is from Horace 1VaipoJe, whose words 
Castle," the Vicar of Sutton's second home. .Mr. Fitzgerald does what he fairly can to 
Hence Stevenson, who was one of the shame- soften: "I know, from indubitable authority, 
less fraternity of the" Twelve :Monks of .Med- that his mother, who kept a school, having run 
menham," issued his indecent " Crazy Tales." into dcbt on account of an extravagant daughter, 
In the library at Skelton the vicar-who was would have rotted in a jail, if the parents of her 
known among the jovial souls of Crazy Castle scholars had not raised a subscription for her. 
as "The Blackbird"-could pasture at will on Her own son had too much sentiment to have 
French Anas and Facetious Histories. Here any feeling, A dead ass was more important to 
he fastened upon Burton's Anatomy of :M:elan- him than a living mother." 
choly, great furnisher of second-hand erudition, Presently, about two years after tbe birth 
not to a Sterne only, but to a hundred men who and death of his first child, Laurence Sterne 
have aimed, as Sterne did not, at a cbeaply- became the father of another Lvdia - the 
earned repute for scholarship. Here were all the daughter who survived him-born mtd baptised 
other books that gave its flavour of curious on the first of December, seventeen 'forty- 
out-of-the-way reading to Tristram Shandy. It seven. It was the year in which also, for the. 
was even here, too, that Sterne read Don first time, a work of his appeared in print-a 
Qui>...ote and the Essays of :M:olltaigne, and had charity sermon-with Elijah and the .Widow of 
a host enthusiastic as himself for Rabelais. Zarephath for its subject. This was followcd 
At this time also there practised at York a b.v the assize sermon, preached in York Ca- 
Dr. Burton, Fellow of the Royal and Anti- thedral, which, seven or eight years later, 
quarian Societies, who is said to survive yet as Sterne gave to Corporal Trim, "who held 
the Dr. Slop of Tristram Shandy. Dr. Burton, the sermon loosely, not carelessly, in his left 
who had studied abroad and been a pupil of hand, raised something above his stomach, 
Boerhaave, was an accoucheur and an anti- and detached a little from his breast," for 
quary, and in each character he wrote a book, delivery to the critical ears of Dr. Slop, :Mr. 
his unpublished antiquarian work being a folio Shandy, anù Uncle Toby. "Can the reader 
called the Yorkshire Monasticon. He died at believe that this sermon of Yorick's 'was 
the age of seventy-five, in t.he year seventeen preached at an assize, in the cathedral, before _ 
'seventy-two. In thesmalì political \Vorldof York, a thousand witnesses ready to give oath of it, 
Dr. Burton was at war with the ultra-loyal.Whigs, by a certain prebendary of that church ?" 
to whose party Laurence Sterne and his uncle <c Setting aside," says lIfr. Fitzgerald, "any 
belonged. Durin
 t.he troubles of 'forty-five, Dr. exemplary observance of the special duties of 
Jaques Sterne, as a local magistrate, contrived his profession, which, in his age, were not 
excuse for clapping Dr, Burton into prison, send- popularly expected, the whole current of lIfr. 
ing him to London, and causing him to be kept Sterne's life and manners was tinged by senti- 
nearly a year in custody. For it had been said ment. Here is his amatory profession of faith: 
that the Highlanders-in the days before Cul- 'I must ever have some Dulcinea in my head;. 
loden-were come as far as Kendal, and Dr. it harmonises the souL'" So, at the age of 
Burton, who had estates with some hundred and six-and-fortv, with a wife and daughter at his 
twenty pounds of loose money lying by the York- Sutton vic
rage, 1111', SterIle found his soul 
shire road, got leave to go out and secure his pro- harmonised at York by :Miss Catherine de. 
perty. He went, was captured, set free, and Fourmantelle-a young French lady, of an 
returned to York, when Dr. Sterne most zea- exiled Huguenot family. Her elùer sister had 
lously improved the occasion to the hurt. of conformed to the religious tests which enab
ed 
his political antagonist. For this he was after- her to enjoy the fam
ly possessions;. while wlth 
warùs reprimanded by Lord Carteret. But it was her mother at York hved tJlC Cathenne to whom 
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Mr, Sterne wrote fervently as "Df'ar, dear 
hitty," "1 love you to distraction, Kitty, and 
'" ill love you to eternity!" '!'hc first of the 
notes to her, with a present of CalcavelJa, is 
signcd "Yorick;" and it \\ as about this time 
that Tristram Shandy '\as brgull. Of his 
wifc hc "rote to his Kitty, "1 have but onc 
obstacle to my happincss, and what that is JOU 
know as "ell as I;" "God.J,\ ill open a door 
when we shall some time be much more to- 
gether." He sent swectmeats to his .h..itty, 
and he sent her his charity sermon, because hc 
found in her somcthin
 of the tender and com- 
pas::>ionate nature of Elijah. 
A humorous and metaphorical account, by 
Sterne, of a cathedral squabble over "a good 
warm watch-coat "-some slIlall question of 
preferment to a patent place, in which a Dr. 
Topham, described by the namc of "Trim," 
a name presently put to better use, was 
he 
grccdy mover of discord-was On the pomt 
of publication, but laid by unp,ublished. at 
thc close of thc dispute; wlnle Tristram 
Shandy, begun early in the year seventeen 
'fifty-nine, was being rapidly produced. His 
" vile asthma" was still troublmg him, and he 
had been tryin
 .Bishop :Berkeley's tar-water. 
It became known in his 0\\ n part of the world 
that he was "busy writing an extraordinary 
book." "Till you read my Tristram," he 
wrote to Mrs. :Ferguson, "do not, like some 
people, condemn it. Laugh, I am sure you 
wilJ, at some passages." 
1.'he first instalment of three volumes-at the 
end of which the hero was not even born-being 
finished, the book was offered for fifty pounds 
to Dodsley, who declined it, Sterne, when he 
could not sell, offered to pay the eost of print 
and paper in a "lean" eX{Jerimental edition, 
cutting away pro.illcial allusIOns, and so recast- 
ing the \\ ork as to make the satire general. In 
this state it first came out at York. Its price 
was only five shillings, 
Ir. Dodsley's name in 
the London advertisement followed that of the 
local publisher, and it formed two miniature 
pockct volumes, which came out at the end 
of December, in the year scventeen 'fifty-nine. 
It was ad\ertised in London only once or t"ice, 
but Miss :Fourmantelle wrote to commend it 
strongly to the attention of an influential London 
friend, and a draft of it found among her papers 
in Sternc's hal1dwriting shows that the author 
of the lady's letter was the gentleman himself, 
"ho was described therein as having" a grcat 
character in these parts as a man of learning 
and" it." A few copies had been sent to to\\ n 
in January to meet the demand at Mr. Dodsley's, 
but by the middle of the year a new edition 
"as required, and the Yor"shire parson, who 
had himself followed his book to London, where 
lie arri\ cd early in the spring', became the lion 
of thc SC3son, Garrick bein
 the first and the 
most cordial of those who tòok him bv the hand. 
1tapturous accounts of the honours p
id him bv 
" your great people of the first rank," including 
"nil th!' bishops," were 
ent by Srerne to his 
dear, dear Kitty. Ilis "iCe, who sa.ed all his 


letters, had not a line to show that he made her 
a sharer in his happiness, .Mr. }'itz!!crald more 
than half believes tho:.e who aUribut..d to 'War- 
burton at this time the bribe of a purse of gold 
to Sterne, to 
a\ e himself from being l.tmpooned. 
To this story there is no reference in )ll". 
"r atson's recent life of \r arburtou, that gi\ es, 
as Mr, Fitzgerald also does, the text of letters 
of friendly admonition written by 'Warburton 
to Sterne at this period. But \\ e must not 
discuss. We can here give only the dry skele- 
ton of that strange piece of life which 
lr. Fitz- 
gerald clothes \\ith its own fle
h, and into which 
he sets the warm blood flowing. From Lord 
Falconbcrg, Sterne got, at any rate, a perpetual 
curacy at CO'twould, not twenty miles from 
Sutton, that fell vacant in this first season of his 
lion-hood. It was "orth a hundred a year, and 
it was this \\ hich made him say ill e
ultation 
to his Kit ty, "I have but one obstacl.e to my 
happines3 now left, and what that is you know 
as well as I," 
Not many weeks later, dear Kitty arrived in 
London. Sterne saw her on a Sunday after- 
noon, wrote hurriedly in the middle of the week 
that "every minute of his time was so pre- 
engaged, &c."-might mect her Or! Friday-" I 
beg, dear girl, vou will believe I do not spcnd 
an hour where 'I wish, for I wish to be with vou 
al\\ays; but fate orders my steps, God knõn.s 
how, for the present." 
lr. Fitzgerald knO\V3 
and tells us how. Fate took him "to balls, 
I )arties, visits, dinners, a fortnight deep, Rane- 
3gh, and the Drury-lane coulisses. This is our 
last glimpse of dear Kitty. The car of )11'. 
Sterne Ewept by her." 
:For )lr. Sterne was in a flurry of heart con- 
tent. There was a new game of cards called 
Tristram Shandy. There was a Shandy Salad. 
Thcre was a "Tristram Shandy" horse in the 
Irish steeple-chases, and in Dublin cheap pirated 
copies of the book were sold for sixpence. 
The second edition of Tristram, w1th a frontis- 
piece by Hogarth and a dedication to Pitt, was 
follo" cd almost immediately by two volumes of 
Sermons of Mr. lorick, adorned with a print from 
Sir Thomas Lawrance's portrait of Sterne; Dods- 
ley pa) ing for the new edition and the sermons 
four hundred and eighty pounds. Goldsmith 
and Johl1son shrunk instincti.elv from the new 
star of the dinner-tables; but Gray found him 
to be a good man in his sermons. As for 
Johnson, "A lady asked the Doctor how he 
liked Yorick's Sermons. In his rough blunt 
way hc answered her, <llnow nothing about 
them, madam!' Later on, the subjcct \\ as re- 
newed, and he then censured thcm \\ith much 
severity. The lady, who had not forgotten his 
plain reply, sharply retorted: < I understood, 
sir, you had not read them.' · Ko, madam,' 
roared the sa!!e, < I did read them, but it was in 
a sta
e-coaclt; I should not even have deigned 
to look at them had I been at large.''' G.lrrick, 
who had been the first to welcomc Sterne to 
town, did not retain a good opinion of him, but 
!!aid U he cI('
eneraterl in London like an ill 
transplanted 
hrub. The incense of the great 
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spoiled his head, as their r:\goûts had done his 
stomach." 
From London Sterne did not. return to Sutton. 
Finding- a curate for that parish, he went to re- 
side at his own new curacy of Coxlf"ould, which 
he spoke of as "a sweet retirement in compa- 
rison with Sutton." There '....ere few parish- 
ioners, and thcre were fine fricnds within reach. 
He gave his parsoRage there the name of Shandy 
Hall, and wrote in it, within the next twplve- 
month, the third and fomth 'folumes of Tristram, 
wherewith, whcn done, he again made his per- 
sonal appearance to enjoy the flatteries of his 
success among the Londoners. The dinner- 
table was his paradise, and for about five weeks 
he never dined at home. Dodsley paid three 
hundred and eighty pounds for this second in- 
stalment of Tristram, which was received with 
equal parts of censure and applause, each of the 
strongest. At this time Sterne's map of his 
future life was to enjoy evpry year the London 
Si'ason, and spend tlJC rest of the year at home 
in his parish, l"acing through two Shandy vo- 
lumes. To Stevenson, after his next return to 
Coxwould, Sterne wrote that he should have 
bl"Okcn the fall from London to country dulness 
by walking about the streets of York for ten 
days. "I have not managed my miseries like a 
wise man; and if God, for my consolation under 
them, had not poured forth the gpirit of Shall- 
dyism into me, which willllot sufrer me to think 
for t.wo moments upon any grave subjects, I 
would else just now lay down and dip." 
Two or three days before the next Christmas 
appeared the third pair of volumes of Trist.ram, 
issucd by new publishers. The story of Le Fever 
was among the best of their contents. Sterne 
paid the usual visit to London, but he was now 
much weakened by the disease of bis lungs, and 
a jOUl'llf'Y to the south of Fralice was planned. 
He set out first, and his wife and daughter were 
to join him at Paris. 
In Paris, too, the famous Yorkshire parson 
was made much of in the salons as a new sort 
of lion, and was in ecstasy at "the delights of 
this place, which in the savoir-vivre exceeds all 
the places, I bclie\'c,in this section of the globe," 
But he was not at this time unmindful of his wife 
and their young daughter Lydia, who was an 
inheritor of his asthma or consumption. He 
supplied them Í1"eely with accounts of his ad- 
,entures, and sent regularly to Lis hankers for 
tbe letters of his wife. He provided carefully 
and affcctionately for their journey to him. 
"'hen they joined him and he got to Toulouse, 
the new experiences yielded mat tel' for the 
seventh volume of Tristram. 1\1rs. Stcrne's 
care in the south of France was as much for the 
health of her daughter Lydia-probably, too, for 
her 0" n-as for that of her husband; and for 
hcr daughter's sakc she stayed at Montauban, 
he watching carefully OVer her supply of money, 
,,-hen Sterne himse!I returned to England. 
So the ycar ended, alid the usual ycarly in- 
stalment of Tristram appeared only a few weeks 
after time, in January, se\'enteel1 'sixty-five, 
containing recollections of lJÌs travels, and the 


episode of Captain Shandy's love. There was 
the usual LOlJdon season also to enjoy. This 
time the Yorkshire parson fell into sentimental 
love with, and wrote a str:tnge love-letter to, 
Lord Pprey's wife, a daughter of Lord Bute: 
" Though 1 had purchased a box-ticket to cany 
me to Miss -'s benefit, yet I know very weU, 
that. ,,-as a single line directed to me, to let. me 
know Lady - \Vould be alone at seven, and 
suffer me to spend the evening with her, she 
would infallibly see everything verified I have 
told her." 
Before next winter, his cough and severe 
spitting of blood warned him southward, and he 
proposed travelling to Italy, and calling by the 
way upon his wife and daughter at :1Iontauban. 
The tour that followed \\ as the basis of the 
famous Sentimental Journey. That he might 
have time for this new work, he wrote that year 
but one volume of Tristram, the ninth, and, as it 
proved, the last.. His wife was iiI, but though 
widely parted from her, he was attentive to her 
comfort, and wrote also many letters of playful 
affection to his daughter Lydia. 
With the ninth volume of Shandy, 
Ir, Sterne 
mad.e his usual personal appearance in London 
society. There appeared also some more sermons 
by 1\11'. Yorick. It was at London in this season 
that Sterne met a young married lady, Mrs. 
Eliza Draper, about five-and-twenty yrars old, 
whose husband, a counsellor at Bombay, had 
sent het' home to England with her children for 
the safety of her declining health, Of t his lady 
-his Eliza-Sterne's mind was full whcn he 
was writing his Sentimental Journey. She was 
Bramine, and he her Bramin. He made no 
secret of his new sentimental passion-with 
Sterue in these matters there was a great deal 
more vanity than "ice-and news of it was taken 
to his wife, then at :1Iarseilles, who said only 
that" she wished not to be informed." .When 
the lady's husband wrote for her to return to 
India, Mrs. Draper went down to Deal to wait 
for the signal of embarl-ation in the lndiaman 
there lying, and it was then that Sterne 'Hote 
to her the love-letters which have been trans- 
lated into almost every European langu
ge. 
He bade her arrange them in chronological 
order, and sew them together under a cover. "I 
trust they will be a perpetual refuge to thee 
from time to t.ime, and that thou wilt (when 
weary of fools and uninteresting discourse) re- 
tire and converse an hour with them and me." 
Some City friends had warned the lady against 
Sterne, and he, resenting this, was desirous that 
after her departure she should not write to them, 
and thought. he had effected his purpose, as he 
said to one of his fricnds, "hy a falsity ,..hich 
Yorick's friendship to the Bramine can only 
justify. I wrote her word tbat the most amiable 
of women" (his one good motherly friend, Mrs. 
J ames) "reiterated my request that she would 
not "rite to them, I said, too, she had con- 
cealed many things for the sake of her peace of 
mind, when in fact this "'as merely a child of 
my own brain, made Mrs. James's byadopt.ion, 
to enforce the argumeut I had before urged 
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strongly." In one of his letters to the n"aminc 
he wrote: "Talkin
 of widO\
s, pray, Eliza, if 
ever you are such, do not think of giving your- 
self to somc wealthy nabob. heca.use I design 
to marry you myself. '[.y wife C.Il1110t li\'
 long; 
she .a
 sold all the profinc('
 In Francf" alrraoy, 
I'ud I know not the "oman [ 
hould lile :'0 
"rll f( r her 'Substitute as yoursnlf." '1'00 much 
tr J I\IU
t not be laid on this poor fooling, 
His la letter rccrmls the breaking of another 
blood-vc
_cl. Thcn he \\- ishcd to have his", ife 
Uf'al' him and his daughter, "child and darling of 
his heart." 
.1.fter slight recovery, a rehpsc was followed 
-not for thc first time, according to the 
murderous practice of the doctors in that day- 
with free blood-Iettin
. So, from his lodgings 
in Bond-street, Sterne's sick body was carried 
to YOI'hhirf', "like a bale of cadaverous goods," 
where his health greatly improved, To his 
wild {i'iend Hall Ste,.enson he \Hote, with a 
tonch of thc earnest feeling then in his heart, 
"I have nevcr been so well since I lcft college, 
aud should be a marvellous happy man but for 
some reflections \\hich bow down my spirits; 
I but if I Ii, e but even three or four years, I 
I will acquit myself with honour; and - no 
, matter! W c will talk over this when we meet." 
I He was busy with the writing of his Senti- 
mental Journcy, and was ta1.ing pains to keep 
its spirit pure. 
!\ext September, 11r. Sterne went to Scar- 
borough for ten days' sca-bathing. He was the 
guest there of an Iri
h bishop. At the end 
of the month, he mrt at York hi
 returned 
wife and daughter Lydia; who clid justice, he 
thought, to her mother's care of ber, and 
proved "an elegant, accomplished little slut." 
lIe "as to go to London at (,hri
trnas with 
his usual Christmas book. While he was in 
to" II, .Mls. Sterne and Lydia were to be housed 
at York; and in the spring mother and daughter 
were to return to :hance, where Lvdia had 
had some" ad\"allt3geous ot1'c1's " of mårriage. 
.Before starting for London, a fresh attack 
of i1lnes!'! weakened Sterne in body and in 
minll. llut he bade farewell to wife and 
dau
hter-uot kllowin
 that it was a l<15t fare- 
well-and delivered himself up to the gaiety 
of J.Jondon. On the twenty-sevcnth of February, 
seventeen 'si
ty-eight, were puhlished, in the 
usu31 form of two little books, sold for five 

hillings, "vols. i. and ii. of a Sentimental 
Journcy through France and Italy." This work 
was meant to be continued annually, in the 
place of Tristram. But in t1Je next 
Iarch, 
Sterne had a J leurisy, for which he was three 
times punishe with blood-lettin!; by the doc- 
tors. And at last, the doctors lillcd him! Ill' 
died on. thc eightcent h of 
Iarch-nobody by 
hut a slek-nursc, and a footman sent up from 
a llei
hbouring dinner - party to inquire hon 
)1r. Stcll1e \HLS. Three <.fa\'s before his death 
he wrote to :\I1's. James, tile one good womm; 
who was his most trusted fricnd in London, 
" If I die, cllCri<.h the rf"membrance of me, anù 
forget the fullics which you have so often 


condemned-which my heart, not my head, 
betrayc
 me into. Should O\y cluld-my L
dia 
-want a mother, may I hope you will (if 

he is left parentle .:1) tale her to your bosom? 
You arc the only woman on earth \\ hom I can 
depend on for such a benevolent action." 
Slen 's body was carried to ib grave in 
"the new bur
ing-ground near Tyburn," fol- 
lowed by a single mourn in!; coach, in which 
were t\\O gentlemen-one of them his publisher. 

\llllost immcdiately after burial, it WdS dis- 
interred by the re
urrectionist, and recognised 
pre
entJy, "hen its di
section was almost com- 
plete, upon the lecture.table of the Cambridge 
Professor of Anatomy. 
Sterne died involved in debts, which his wife 
parted with. hcr 0\\ n small fortune to pay. A 
handsome subscription for his wife and daugh- 
ter was afterwards made on a York
hire racc- 
course; but their narrow means pressed on 
them heavily. Seven ycars later, )1rs. Sterne 
was dead; and Lydia. was married to a French- 
man. 


S.iXON H.UR-DOCTORS. 


"YOUR 'air is getting very thin on the top, 

ir. You'd find it vcryadvantag-eous to use our 
Trehle X Cytherean Extract, which will entirely 
remove the dandriû, and cause the short 'airs to 
!jrow long. You will also derive great bC'nefit 
from our Med.icated Balm of Paphos, which is of 
unparalleled e1licacy in moistenin
 dry 'eads of 
'air." So says the modern hairdresser, who 
generally has some wonderful theory about the 
causcs of baldness. \\' e met with one who at- 
tributed it entirely to "the acids," which his 
"Arabian all.a.li" would effectua11y neutralise. 
Unfortunately, this ingenious gentlcman brole 
do" n iu cross-examination, provcd himself to 
have a verv va!?'ue idea of the nature of acids in 
general, a
d w.as utterly unable to explain what 
wcre the particular acids that destroyed the hair. 

e..erthcless, we bought a bottle of the" .\rabian 
al1.ali," with the view of making ex.pcrirnents. 
fwo strips of litmus-paper bore evidence, firstly, 
that the alkali was not alkaline; and secondly, 
that it was not acid. In short, it was merely 
coloured and secntcd water, which probably has 
a. ben('ficial effect when applied to dirty heads. 
.\.nother of the flaternity advocated the cutting 
cure, probably because the public has become 
somewhat sceptical about oils and washes. He, 
too, had a theory: it Wag a mi.stale, he said, to 
suppose that when the hair fell it came out by 
t hc roots; nothin
 of the kind; it broI...e off in 
the middle, aud split up towards the root, and if 
not cut, a hair tmols unfortunately diviùed against 
ibelf, left only to itself above the ....urface of thc 
skin, this strip had, to the naled e. C', the appl-ar- 
:mce of a fine but perfect hair. )li -rable delu- 
sion! it \\ as only a remnaut, which might, b
F the 
constant use of the bcissors, be induced to beeome 
a perfect hair. 'rhe apl)lieation of the theory was 
llOt difficult. In the tir
t place, 
on ought to 
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have your hair cut regularly once a week; in the 
second place, this cutting operation olight to 
be performed by the author of the theory, 
who alone knew how to turn a strip into a 
cylinncr. 
Sometimes, too, in a moment of weakness, a 
family doctor may be induced to prescrib
 for 
falling hair. He does it cautiously. << l\imd," 
he says, <<I don't say it will be effectual in your 
case J but it is undoubtedly the best thing known 
for makin!5 the hair grow. Last year I had t
ree 
)oung ladies under my care, who were terrIbly 
frightened about their hair, and it's now thickcr 
than ever." You cannot fail to have faith after 
this, especially seeing that the doctor himself is 
bald, so you apply the remedy (tincture of can- 
tharides and acetic acid, most probably), which, 
if it does not turn your hair grey, proves as 
effectual as any of the other remedies. 
But it seems that in all times ladies and gen- 
tlemenlosing their hair believed in the possibility 
of a remedy, and where there was a demand 
there was, of course, a supply. 'I.'he Ediths and 
Rowcnas of the Saxons consulted their doctors 
about their hair, and so did the J ulias and 
Æmilias of the Romans before them. The 
treatment was rather different in those days, 
but probably not less successful than that of our 
time. 'Ve may doubt w hethel" the Lady Rowena 
put her hall' in curl-papers; we may be sure she 
went to bed with her nose full of sow bread, 
serenely confident that she knew how to keep 
her hair on her head. "In case that a man's 
hair fall oft', take this same wort (sowbread), 
and put it into the nostrils," says Apuleius. He 
adds soon aftel"\yards: :. It also is well beneficial 
for heart-ache;" possibly he might have said, 
with equal truth, for ,. the thousand natural ills 
that flesh is heir to," But, in any case, it is no 
small thing to know how your hair may be made 
to grow, and your heart cured of its aches, by 
one and the same remedy. 
But not content with acting upon the hair in- 
directly through the olfactory nerves and brain, 
Apuleius and the Saxon leeches occasionally re- 
commend local applications. They mention espe- 
cially water-wort. <<If a man's hair fall off," 
they say, "take this same wort, pound it in oil, 
smear then the hair therewith, it soon be cometh 
fast." The assertion is rather vague as regards 
time, especially when we consider th3.t the Saxons 
were a patient people. "\Ve are more precise in 
these days: "a month's trial will suffice to con- 
vince the most sceptical of the infallible virtues 
of the Pommade Philocome ;" and "we need ask 
the afflicted to buy no more than one bottle of 
the oil of the Esq
imaux chiefs." 
Again, we read of hop-trefoil: "Also this wort 
is efficacious to make either men's or women's 
hair grow." On reading this, one might have a 
horrible suspicion that, unless the fact is specially 
mentioned, the prescription which will make a 
man's llair grow will not necessarily make a 
woman's hair grow. One can hardly suppose 
that even mediævalleeches would be so selfish, 


SO wanting in consideration to the sex, as to 
study the art of restoring their own hair and that 
of their male fricnds, whilc they wcre careless 
about the hair of their sisters and their sweet- 
hearts, to whom an unimpaired head of hair was 
of infinitely greater importance. Fortunately, we 
have succeeded in obtaining cvidence on this 
point from an old Saxon chronicler not very \yell 
known either to the public or to professed anti- 
quaries. The watercress remedy prescribed by 
Apuleius, is mentioned by this old Saxon chro- 
nicler in such a way as to leave no doubt that 
where any mode of treatment was recommended 
for a man's hair, a woman's hair was included. 
" In case that a man's hair fall off," says Apu- 
leius again, "take juice of the wort wlÜch one 
nameth nasturtium (nasturtium officinale), and 
another nameth cress; put it on the nose; the 
hair shall wax (grow)." It is worth while to re- 
mark, that in the case of this remedy, as well as 
of sowbread, the action seems to be indirect. 
There are, doubtless, people in existence \\ ho 
would laugh at the idea of applying to the nose 
a herb intended to act upon the hair. But it 
must be remembered that cerebral disturbance 
has a very powerful effect upon the hair, some- 
times turning it white in a single night, as in the 
(doubtful) case of the Prisoner of Chillon, at 
other times causing bare patches upon the 
head, which, if not looked to in time, lead 
eventually to total baldness. It seems therc- 
fore most reasonable to suppose that any action 
upon the brain might be expected to have an 
effect upon the hair. Through the orifices of 
the nose an effect may be produced upon the 
olfactory nerves, which would immediately stimu- 
late the brain and probably make the hair grow. 
The experiment is really worth trying, 
To return, however, to the proof from the 
Saxon chronicler that women are included when 
men are spoken of, Niewand* tells the following 
story: 
The Lady Rowena feared much that her 
lovely locks of flaxen hair were falling and be- 
coming thin, When ne
t she saw her fatlJer 
confessor, she said unto him, having first talkel 
of many othcr things, "Father, my mind much 
misgives me that my beauty is about to depalt 
from me!' 
" How so, my daughter P" said the confessor; 
"methinks thy mind is not set upon heavenly 
things, as it should be." 
"Father, have I not confessed unto thee, aud 
answered all thy questions; and can I forget thy 
skill in leech craft, and in all knowledge P Oh, 
father, tell me what must I do to save my hair, 
thou who knowest a remedy for all things." 
"There is a remedy for that, as for all other 
ills; thou hast but to apply it, and thy hair is 
saved." 
"Tell me, tell me, father, what is it 1" she 
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cried, and her blue e) cs d:mced with plcasure 
and \\ ith expectation. 
"It is simple .md it is sure," said the con- 
fe
..,or; U thou lnowest thc \\ ort called crcss, or, 
as others name it, \\ atercre<J P" 
" 1 do," answered the Lady Rowena; "I like 
it much, both with butter and with cheese." 
" Good!" said the father. "Thou shalt ta1..e 
thereof, at even, cre thou lie
t down to rest, and 
shalt rub thereof Upon thy nos<<" th'st \\ ith thy 
right hand and then with thy left hand, and 
"hen both hands are weary, then shalt thou call 
unto thy tiring-woman, and she also shall rub 
upon thy nose. 1.'hus shalt thou do every 
lli!!ht .n 
u Oh!" said the Lady Rowena, very slowly. 
"Thou likest not the remedy P" asked the 
conf('
sor. 
"ßut-" began the Lady Rowena, and 
stopped 5hort. 
" Say on, my daughter." 
" .But, father dear, will not the rubbin; of my 
nose cause a redness t hcreon, or peradventurc 
tear the skin thcreoffP" 
u I know not, my daughter; per
(lventure it 
maj, hut it will restore thy lmir." 
I "Oh! what am I to do?" asked the Lady 
I Rowena, in deSlJair. 
' "What thou wilt," answered the confessor, 
sternly. 
" But, father, if I do as thou biddest me, bow 
s Jon will my hair be fast again P" 
"I bid thee not; do what thou wilt; thy hair 
I \\ ill be fast agaiu when it shall please God." 
Then the Lady Ro\\ ena be
an to weep, and 
i I threw hcrself at the f3ther confessor's feet, ami 

 , I entreated him, sa) ing, 
" 0 father, be kind unto me, for I am wretched." 
And thc confessor stooped down to raise 
her, and shc put out hcr hand, and 10 it came 
upon the crown of his head, and it was smooth 
like unto a billiard - ball.. And the Lady 
Ro\\ cna was astonished, for she knew that, 
wIlen h3ir has becn shaved off, the 5kin is rough 
and unpleasant to the touch, and she said unto 
nim, 
"Why, how is this, fat her confcssor? I 
thought it was only the tonsure which made bare 
the crown of thy head, and 10 thou art bald. 
Where arc thy watercresses, 0 fathcr COll- 
fes"or ?" 
'I'h'n therc was a rcdness in the confessor's 
facr, as of a fire reflected therein, and he ans"cred 
unto her, nnd laid his hand upon her head, and 

aid unto her, 
" fair dau7Ìlter, the \":mitics of this world are 
ll:l.ught unto mc, God gavc me lU) hair, and 
Gvd haUl taken it away again. But thou, whcre- 
I forc dost thou repinc? Thy hair is thick and 
lair to look upon. .Fcar God, and be good, and 
I ,; I all shall be well n ith thee and with thy bri
bt 
locks." 
I 
!\ 


· Curious proof of the antiquity of the game of 
Lilliards. 


And the Lady Rowena" cnt on her "ay re- 
joicing. 
Do thou likewise, 0 reader, "hen hairdrcs
 'rs 
would make thee nervous. 


TIIROUGli THE BLOCKADE. 


U PIJILLIPS, samet hin
 must bave happened 
to the governor. I've been \\atching the clock 
ever since eleven. I t is almost half past. He 
has never been th.c minutes after time in all the 
twenty-seven years that I have been a clcrk 
here." 
So said the elderly cashier, and I could 110t 
but admit that the occurrence was unprece- 
dented, though my Own expcrience in the firm 
was short in comparison "ith that of the first 
spealer. 
Ir. Trent, second partner in the 
old-established bankill
-house of Follett, Trent, 
and Co., was punctuality itself. lIc chiefly 
managed the business, since we saw little of 
our nominal principal, the first partner, whose 
working days were past. And during the fh'e 
years for which I had been in the employ of the 
firm, I had nevcr known Mr. Trent to be absent 
from his post. Any deviation from routine on 
the part of a methodical man of business is apt 
to startle his subordinates, and it is not 
surprisin
 that while )11', Griffith and myself 
were shaking our heads over the non-appearance 
of our chief, the juniors should he venturing on 
rash conjectures, ranging from apoplexy to in- 
solvency. nut these guesses were abruptly 
checked by the sudden arri\'al of Mr. Trent Lim- 
scIf. He came in with a hasty step, and I 
tho'lght, as he passed by with a nod and a civil 
word of greeting to the bank parlour, that he 
looked ill and harassed. Almost immediately 
he sent I'm' me. 
" .Mr. Phillips," said the banker, spealing in 
a nervous fidgety manner quite unlike his usual 
c3lm decision of speech and bearing, "I hdve 
something to ask of you-a service-a favour, 
in short, for I am sensible that this is not at all 
in the way of regular business duty-in a word, 
would you gO to America to oblige me ?" 
" Certainly, sir," I replied, at once. cc I have 
been there before, if yOll remcmber, to attend 
the winding up of that Wall-street firm, threc 
) ears since. If it is your desire that-" 
Hut here I was interrupted. 
"I "ant much more than that, Frank 
Phillips," broke in my employer, speaking witb 
unwonted excitcment, "more than I haw' a 
right to ask of you, and morc than I would ask 
ot any of your companions, except, perhaps, 
Griffith, who is too old, and \\ e ha\ e been good 
friends out of business hours, )OU and I, and- 
and I knew your father, :Frank, and knew you 
before you left Charterhouse, so I thin.\... I may 
rely on you in this sad business." 
And then Mr. Trent proceeded to eXplain. 
The service he required at my hands "as strictly 
of a private character, and \\ holly unconnccted 
with money matters. The banler, as I \\as 
vaguely aware. had an orphan niece to whom Lc 
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was grcatly attac1led, and who had for some 
years been married. 'l'his lady resided abroad, 
some\\ here in Hal.v, to the best of my know- 
ledge, and hcr husband was an American gentle- 
man from one of the Southern statcs, and the 
owner of sufficient property to enable him to 
live in Europe ,yith his English wife. But I 
"as now to hear, for the first time, that on the 
outbreak of hostilities Mr. BoHon had fOllnd it 
impossible to withstand the call of patriotism, 
that he had hastened across the Atlantic to tale 
service in the Confcderate army, and that he 
had quieted his young" ife's apprehensions hy 
the promisc of a speedy return, )Iany South- 
erners did the same, obeying the sllmmons to 
arms ,,-ith a cert.ainty t.hat the "hole dispute 
would be sett led in one short campaign, Among 
the disappointed was Captain .ßolton. Long 
months went by, and still the war went 011, nor 
did any safe and convenient opportunity for his 
wife to rejoin him present itself. Blockaded by 
sea, and guarded by land, t he passage of the 
Confederate frontier was full of risks, cspecially 
for ladies and children. Natural anÚety and 
hope deferred had affccted 1111's. Bolton's health 
and spirits. Shc had come hack from Italy to 
England, to be nearer, as she said" to her 
Jmsband when he should summon her to sllare 
his fortunes. And at last the sumlUons had 
come, but it was no joyful one. 
Captain Bolton had been severely wounded in 
a skirmish with some of General Gilmore's 
troops, then besieging' Charleston, and be had 
expressed a strong desire to see his wife and 
babes for what might but too probably be the 
last time. And the favour which lvIr, 'I'rent 
bad to ask of me ",as, that I should undertake 
the task of escorting his niece and her chilùren 
on the hazardous yo,yage to South Carolina. 
The hazards of which I have spoken of course 
belonged entirely to the last portion of the route, 
for the outward run from England to the British 
possession of New Providence was safe and easy. 
But between the Bahama Islands and the 
Carolina coast lay the blockading squadron, and 
I knew that 110 trifling dangers and hardships 
must be risked by those whom love of gain or 
any higher motive should urge to elude the 
,'igilauce of the :Fcdcrals. Be that as it might, 
I undertook the commission, and the next 
packet calTied Mrs. Bolton and her h 0 children, 
under my care, to Nassau, where the real 
difficulties of the pilgrimage began, 
'I'o procure a passage to Charleston, 1Yil- 
millgton, or some other and less known port of 
the beleaguered Confederacy, was, indeed, easy 
enough. The bay was full of vesscls attracted 
to f hat once lonely roadstead by the gainful con- 
traband commerce then at its height. 'I'here, at 
anchor, side by sidc, lay the bluff-bowed brig 
that had brought out a cargo of war materiaL 
from England, and the swift rakish schooner des- 
tined to carryon the transhipped freight to a 
Southern harbour. All the fishing-boats, dories, 
and canoes, seemed to lJa"c been enlisted in the 
senice of plying between the deep-laden vessels 
and the shore, and the quays "ere all too small 


to accommodate the to,,-ering pilf's of clothinO' 
and medicine, saddles, sabrès, cavalry boot; 
kegs of gunpo\\ del", and Birmingham rifles, that 
lay heaped upon wharf and jetty. 81 reets, land- 
ing-place, beach and bay, \\ ere all alive with the 
bust Ie and fltir of a gainful and perilous traffic. 
Under such circumstances as these, to obtain a 
passagc to the Amcrican mainland might Lave 
appeared the simplest proceeding conceivable. 
Such, howe\'er, was far fwm being the case. 
I found, by lisl cuing to the fiyiug reports that 
circulated about the town, and which invariably 
rcfcrred to the one absorbing topic of interest, 
that the blockade was more serious than we in 
England had believed it to be. :Many of the sly 
low black-hulled steamers, many of the taU- 
masted schooners and brigantines, that lay 
awaiting an opportunity to slip off unnoticed, 
were destined to capture. This was a mere 
matter of profit and loss, as an old merchant, 
whose English was made peculial" by the drawl- 
ing Bermudiall accent, explaincd. to me on the 
seconcl day of our stay at Nassau. 
"You see, sir, one cargo in t.hree pays, and 
one cargo in four saves us from being out of 
pocket-yes, mister. 1r e count on some loss, 
we do, hut if a clipper has the luck to get twice 
in wit h notions, and twice out with cotton, '" hy 
thc Yankees are welcome to her afterwards, 
huH, spars, and running gear." 
" And the crew?" I inquired. 
But my communicative friend trcafed this 
part of the business lightly enough, The sea- 
meu had lligh pay, and took their share of the 
risk of being suot, drowned, or blo\\ n up, in 
consideration of e1.tra wages. The captain and 
mates were allowed stowage for so many cubic 
feet of European goods, one ,Yay, and so many 
cotton bales, the other, and often had a per- 
centage on the amount realised by a fortunate 
,'euturc. Success, therefore, meant wealth for 
the owners and oflicers, and at least a pocketful 
of dollars for the foremastmen, and in case of 
capture there was no danger of anything worse 
than a tedious and comfortless detention for 
some months in Fortress Monroe or elsewhere. 
.When, howc\'cr, I spoke of the probable results 
of an unsuccessful attempt to thc passengers, 
supposing the latter to be persons connected 
,,-it h the South by descent or adoption, the 
talkative Bermudian grcw serious. 
"That" as he observed ""as no lauO'hinO' 
matter. 'U;lCle Sam was 
 plaguy vexedOwith 
rebels or rcbels' fricnds, and to get out of llÎs 
clutches, when once made prisoner, was not 
easy." 
Ánd, indeed, I found that the boarding-hotels 
of the island were crammed with the families of 
Southerners, longing for a securc opportunity 
of rejoining t.he husbands and fathers who, far 
a'-' ay in Virginia, Tennessee, or Carolina, were 
{jghting or toiling in the cause of their new-born 
republic, but afraid to make the perilous plunge. 
If many vessels came back triumphant, many 
were taken or destroyed, and most of those that 
came \Îctoriouslv in with a welcome freight of 
costly cotton could show the shot-holes üì: their 
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5'ljl and thr J""''lrks \Vh,.... Fe 1 ft Tdi c"nY'')n- 
L .1 J had "hull d" them d4ring th,. fruit l 
 
ch
 e, 

[IS. Dolton, my ch'lr
r, ". Q a timid, deli" t,. 
littb "om n, qu:te unfit to li..,hten m bu drn 
of l"l. I')on< biht ' by taJ..inr; any portion of it n 
he If. bhc loved h hu 1 md de.trl v , and to 
re "h thr rouch where h(' luv woulI'd d, anu 
perhal's dYln!!, :ihe "as willing' to endure hard- 
ships ad. c mfrunt dîn
 1"5 that n
 another time 
"ould h'lvC 
 o. d m nrmounhble to her. nut 
a fe r any ..iJ or n,h ie in 3uch a mat.er a
 
runniI'
 thc hlMkdd', I m;'!ht as "I'll haye ap- 
plied for ef)u1tsel to her t
o bahy girls, little 
Lm V and 
..nm', as to their mother, my em- 
plú
 r' nil
e. "'1'111'0\\ n tlllI "holly upon mv 
own rc )lIrces, I spcnt much time ill the preli- 
minarv inquirie , and at last comfortcd myself 
that 1 had comc to a scnsible and prdctical 
derision. 
The vr d in which I took our pa Q agc , was 
n bwi. t-s
ilin
 En
li::!h schooner, the Saucv 
.T.me, of and from Liverpool. A benutiful craft 

he "as, \\ilh her tapering- mRsts and fine lines, 
h ing' lil..e n duck on thc heaving- surges of the 
Na::. au roadstcarl. But her chief attraction in 
my e) es 'W 
S the hig-h rcputation for seaman- 
ship and prudence which hm' commander had 
nrquirpd. "ith his sailing VL sel, Captain 
J larrison had made six succe sful trips, four to 
rh'lrleston and t \vo to W ilming on, in t h(' 'ery 
teeth of thc blockading squadron. In each ca'Je 
he had s.lfcJy delivered a valuahle cargo to thc 
Confederate consignees, and had made the run 
homc with a freight of cotton for the LRncasLire 
market. and though chased, had 
ot oft' scot- 
free, while fast steamcrs "ere daily being sunk 
or driven ashore. I n these bold Rnd dexterous 
evasions of the Fcderal fleet the mcrchant cap- 
tain had amassed a considerahle sum of monev, 
and this" as to be the S,mcy June's last visit i' 0 
a Southcrn port, at least With her present com- 
mander. 
IC It's p,rofitable worl.., very," lIaid the daring" 
young' smlor. as he told me of his intention over 
a glass of wine in his little cabin, when nur 
pno:;
'ges had been definitively cnga
ed and p"âd 
tor on board the schooncr; .. but It's too like 
gambling- to suit my ta Ì<\ and I can't gct out 
of my hLad f hat sa
.ing about the pitchcr th3t 
goes often to the well. All I've made in si't 
douhle trips-a tidy lump of dollars-is aboard 
the craft now, in the sh'lpe of (luininc, and 
neg-ro-cloth, and shoe s, alld firr-arms, ready to 
yield four hundrrd pcr cent profit if 1 c
m SWLP 
it for cotton, and as much morc if I can land 
thc cútton at Liverpool. And if all 
oes "ell, 
I can cut the concern, and 
ail to China in a 
f hree-mastcr of my mVD, and 
l.try Anne and 
1-" . 
But herc Captain TIarri
on C'lme to a stop, 
probably remembering tllat he had trltl cnouO'h 
of his pri\ate aff:\ir:. a..d pl'ospects to a stran
r. 
I .took a fancv to this hi
h''''ririted YOUII1! 
skipper, who \HlS a 
'
.Jr or 1\\0 my junior. but 
a first-r.tte seaman, bold as a lioll, und by no 
means a5 incautiou
ly communicative in Lb 


\) 
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') 


d al:n na with all the ,,",,"Id a
 hr h i e 1 1O-n 
him 11 w:th me. 
re You 51 "he frankly rLffi, rl....J. H ""hI''' a 
cha,' 1.1 'l( i abr.1t the ,,
rld, frt ,n port ..0 
p . t, a
 I ha\e d me sincl. I w bou.td 'po ... e 
ah lurd the Hood b. "(I' 
, in the Rto tJ..ld , he:' 

 s to know methiu 
 of ph
 ,ioO'nomy. And 
I sa \V at once t hat you wu'e 
 hat 
 ou rr r'rc 
sent d yultl'ficlf to be, (ven hefore you sho" d 
mr thc Ie tf'rs of credit drawn and t :-nell by 
vour p ,,,Ie, t1.'\t my owner::; .. nk 
i"h, too, is 
luck "'auld h .ve it. But, mind ,\ .)u, the: l'lnd's 
chole-fnll of 8pies. 'l'hey'u" Dln..ut u
 all day 
lon
 on one prrtftnce or nnothl.f, lik(" Wd " 
rou J a comb of hon"y, And tber(" is.l't 5'> 
much as a word hnzzed ashore that down't find 
its ".ny, by fair means or foul, to that b"auty 
there." 
Captain Han ison pointed to a dim spelk 
hovering far out at 8ea, bryond the month of 
the bny, above" hich curled a thin 'He 
Il of 
duftky vapour. 'l'lIis was the United 
t ] 
str 1m-sloop Pocahontas, who c peculiar duty it 
was to watch N 'l
sau and thc ships anchored 
there. 'I'hi.. 'cssel WIIS perpetually a saurc" of 
annoyance, not only to the merchants of the 
place, but a1'10 to the authorities. She was fond 
of 1,\ ing, wit h steam up, ports opcn, and a spring 
on her cable, ncar some ship f hat "as noto- 
riouslyon the eve of departure for the Southrm 
ports. And c\"en now, "hen in compliance wilh 
the g-overnor's peremptory commands. enforerd 
by the presence of her 'laje ty's ship Furv. she 
had rc\uctantl.v retired to the prescribed limits 'I 
of onc marine lca
ne, shc remained there as long I I 
as her coal would sen-e hrr. in hopcs of cutting 
off some would-be blockade runner in the out- 
set of her C:lrerr. I 
On shore t here were othcr dangers. ]jo
n, 
wiry men, with keen featurr'.) and rc
tless ey . 
were constantly to be mct "ith at the bar
 of 
thc hotels and taverns, from the handsomc
t 
hostelries down to the low.bro\\ ed cabins" here 
coarse .Mexican corn-brandy wa., sold, and thc e, 
thoug-h loud and blatant as to their Southern 
sympat hies, were nevertheless in constant com- 
munication with the Amrrican consul. More 
specious spie
, either rcal Luropcans or affecting 
the garb and speech of nativcs of thc old con- 
tinent, lurked in the boarding-hou::!
s, on the 
wharves, about the merchants' offic('''s, and be- 
g'uiled th(" un\\ar.v into conversation on the cn- 
grc' 
in
 topic of the contraband trtde. The 
sailors belongin
 to the different sbips about to 
..ail were so otten tampert,d with, that man) 
captain found it llccewary to rLfu5e all shore 
leave, lest the hour of departure should be sig- 
nalled to the }'deral cruiser Iving in the ofiin1!, I 
like a ,ulturc on the wing. That she "'85 sik 
nallcd e\ery Dig-ht, by some concerted system of 
lights di
phJed from house-tops on shore, tHd I 
no secret to ,my one in 
assan. 
I "c s by no ;nealls the only person eag-er to 
a\ail mr"" If of the opportunity of cros
mg' in 
the S.mcv J clße to the mainland. Se\ eral 
partie", e
en of the more cautious among the 

uLhern"l.., bad arranged to embarl 'When the 
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time for sailing should arrive, and the number 
of passengers was onl.v restricted by two cir- 
cumst.ances, one of which was, that the rate of 
fare demanded was considerable, and the other, 
that Captain Harrison was strict ill his scrutiny 
of his woulù-be guests, and declined to encumber 
hi
 cabins with either "loafers" or suspected 
spies. 
I remember weU, on the very day on which 
we were to go on board and await the land 
breeze to \mft us smoothly out of harbour, 
under cover of the darkness, that a tap, a hesi- 
tating, timid tap, resounded against the panels 
of my door, the door of my room in Willing's 
Hotel. I was sitting alone in the wooden 
balcony, under the striped awning that kept off 
the rays of the almost tropical sun, meditating, 
as I discussed my cigar, on the strange nature 
o! the affair i';l which I found myself engaged. 
'Ihere was a smgular dash of lawlessness about 
the business that contrasted oddly with the usual 
tenor of our quiet Lombard.street life, and the 
very idea of having to steal away, secretly and 
undcr cloud of night, from Nassau, was any- 
thing but agreeable to a man of orderly and 
peaceful habits. However, I recollected the 
helpless children and their almost equaUy de- 
p.endent mother, for whose safety I was respon- 
sIble, and I consoled myself with the hope that 
i
 a very few days at most my duty would be 
dIscharged, and the danger past. 1 had got so 
far in my musing's when the tap I have men- 
tioned caused me to turn my face towards the 
door, and in answer to my summons to "Come 
in," a strange figure presented itself in my 
apartment. 
The intruder was a tall, corpulent old man, 
in the costume of a Roman Catholic priest, but 
of so antiquated and grotesque a fashion that I 
found it extremely hard to suppress a smile as 
its wearer approached me, bowing and smiling 
with oily deference. His twinkling black eyes 
were meekly lowered as they met mine, and from 
the huge shovel-hat that he carried in one sun- 
burnt hand, the knotted fingers of which were 
adorned with silver rings, down to the black 
cotton stockings and square-toed shoes that 
protected his feet, the visitor might have sat for 
the portrait of a French village curé of the time 
of Louis the Fifteenth. And a curé he was, 
as wen as I could gather from the perplexing' 
jargon of mingled French and Spanish, eked out 
by a few oddly pronounced Englisb phrases, in 
which he addressed me. His name, be told me, 
was the Padre or Père (for he used both terms 
indifferently) Ducbochois, Antoine Duchochois, 
parish priest of St. Gaspard, a village in 
Louisiana, in that wild region of unhealthy 
morasses that is called the Bayou Teche country. 
This district, as I was aware, neither Butler nor 
Danks had proved able to subdue to the :'Federal 

way, and there my new acquaintauce had the 
spiritual charge of a poor and primitive popu- 
lat.ion, who lived chiefly by fishing and the cul- 
ture of rice among the swampy fields. Very 
few of the padre's parishioners, "hile, red, or 
black, could speak anything but French or 


Spanish, for even the seigneur to whom the 
estate belonq-ed by charter was a gcnuine Creole 
colonist of t lie old stamp, and on this ground :M. 
Duchochois begged me to excuse his ignorance 
of English, which it was rarely necessary for 
him to use. 
But the poor padrc's tale was a pitiful one. 
He had been on a tour which he called a 
" quête," and which was, in fact, a prolonged 
begging excursion on behalf of his needy flock, 
since the scanty substance of these simple 
people had been wantonly destroyed by a party 
of Federal foragers, who had burned all that 
they could not carry off, and the coast ing vessel 
in which the priest had embarked had been mn 
down by an English brig on its return voyage 
from Matamoras to New Providence. The cap- 
tmn of the nlerchantman had done all that could 
be expected of him in setting the padre ashore 
at Nassau, and in giving him a few dollars by 
way of compensation for his slender stock of 
wearing apparel, which had gone to the bottom 
of the sea. But poor M. Duchochois was in 
much perplexity, anxious to get back to his parish 
and his people, sore afraid of the Yankees, whom 
he seemed to regard as devouring dragons, and 
quite unable to raise the fands needful to pay 
for a passage for himself and his Indian servant- 
boy, Blaise, to South Carolina. Once there, the 
curé had no doubt that from priest to priest, and 
from convent to convent, he could get passed on 
to his own rustic dwelling-place; but in Nassau, 
where all were absorbed in the gainful traffic of 
the hour, and where few could even understand 
his speech, the unfortunate ecclesiastic was quite 
at a loss. 
In this strait, hearing that I was an English. 
man, and reading, as he was polite enougll to 
say, some hope in my face, poor 
r. Duchochois 
had come to throw himself on my compassion. 
Would I kindly use my influence with some 
ship-captain to convey JJim and his boy Blaise 
ovel' to the continent? They would not be 
troublesOlJ\.c passengers.. They would ranger 
themselves, they \Vould creep into some hole or 
corner on board the ship, and remain as quiet 
and unobtrusive as mice. They would not ask 
for anything more than permission to occupy a 
little space on board the vessel. A little biscuit 
and a melon or hyo they could take on board 
with them-bah! a bagatelle! they should cost 
the honourable captain nothing for their sub- 
sistence. And for their passage the padre 
would pay in prayers and an old man's blessing, 
for which', at any rate, :M. Ie Capitaine Al1glais 
would be none the worse. Would I intercede 
for him? 
Now the curé was a grotesque personage in 
appearance, and he looked inconceivably ridicu- 
lous as he squeezed his portly person into a 
corner of the room by v-;ay of exemplifying 11Ïs 
intention tg "effacer" bimself when on board. 
And when I thought of so :fleshy a churchman 
subsisting on water-melon and dry biscuit, I felt 
a thrill of the same incredulity as that which 

 as experienced by the Black Knight in Ivanhoe 
"hell :Friar 'fuck began to munch thc dried peas. 
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But 1 took n liling to the priest for all that, 
and could Hot hrlp respecting him for the feeling- 
manner in \\ hich hc spoJ..e of his ta" DV pa- 
rishioners; his "poor sham 5h ep," for \vh')
c 
sake he had gone abroad as ß clerical memIi- 
caut. And I r{'ndily promised to use my utmost 
endeavours to obtain for him the small boon 
he crn\'ed. The priest's eycs fillcd with tCltrs 
when I spoke kinùly to him. He thru
t his 
hand into the pocket of his threadhare black 
soutane, drew out a tin snuff-box, Rnd held it 
to me, open, with a little humble bow aud a 
French grin of thankfulness. I do not me 
snuff, and it n13kcs me sneeze, but I rememhered 
Sterne and the francisc:J.n monk at Ca\.\i
, \\ ith 
his little horn box, and I took a pinch as cor- 
dially as I could. And just then a louder tap 
came to the door, and in bounced Captain Har- 
rison. 
The Saucy Jane's captain had come to 
ive 
me some final instructions on the suhject of 
embarking-. \\Te were on no account to come 
all' before'dusk from the shore, for though the 
Federal cruiser had met 
 ith some damage to 
her machincry, and ,,"as ill harbour and under 
repairs, a suspicious steamer had been espied to 
se.\ward, and it was rumoured that the San 
Jacinto \vas off t}ie coast. Seeing that I was 
not alone, the skippcr 'Would have retired, but I 
be!!'g-ed him to st,\y, and introduced the padre, 
with a brief statement of the latter's misfor- 
tunes, and a hint that it would be a charitable 
net to Calry him safely across to the main- 
land. 
Harrison knit his brows :l.t first, and keenly 
inspected the appearance of this petitioner for a 
free passage, but before long the young- sailor's 
frown rela
ed, and it was with a good-humoured 
smile that he said he would talk the matter over 
wil h his stc\', ard, and, if a berth could be found 
for thc priest, he would send me word before 
sunset. In truth, a much more suspicious 
persall than the slipper must have been dis- 
armed by a survey of worthy 11, Dllehoehoi
, 
as he stood, the picture of piteous eagerncss, 

 ith his ham-rimmed spectacles pushed up to 
l1Ís forehead, nnd with the marls of snuffy tears 
very visible on his sallow cheeks, his iron grey 
hair hanging do
 n over the collar of his sh,lbbv 
soutane. IndeeJ, so childlike and simple \\"a
 
the poor old curé's anxiety to ha""e his boon 
granted him, that neither Harrison nor 1 could 
resist his wistful look, and my exclamation of, 
" Upon my \,"ord, captain, the poor old gent le- 
man must be one of us, ifI pay the fare myself," 
was simultancouly uttered with Harrison's mOre 
genial, "Cheer up, 
lonsieur Ie Curl', or what- 
ever you call yourself. 10u shall be very 
"cleome to a passage aboard us, you and your 
black boy, and \\e'H answer for it you shan't 
hone lost flesh hy the time we drop anchor in 
Charle<:ton-liilloa.! what on earth is the man 
about?" 
I!'or the padre, vehemcnt in his 
ratituùe, 
had caught hold of Harrison's hand and insisted 
I on kissinfl it in sizn of thankfulness, while his 
polyglot blessings fell thickly on us both. 'Vith 
II 


some difficulty the erclesiastic was induced to 
calm hiò3 tr.msports of juy, and he left the hotel 
to return, as he "aid, to the poor lodgin
 in 
\\ hich he had left. his su.vdnt, and what few 
nc"e%aries he still posse ..cd, with the under- 
'\tandill
 that he "a'J to return at sunJo" n, 
"hen he could embarl with the rest of the 
part.v. 
.. One" ord," crieJ Harrison, as if a sudden 
thought h,ul occurred to him, while the padre's 
hand was still upon the handle of the door, 
" monsieur, pas Ull mot, leer it dark, will you, 
about your appointment this evenin
, do you 
nnderstand?" llut the padre looled as blmk- 
iugly unaprrehen
ive of our eomm.1ndcr's Dllan- 
ing' as an owl in the daylight. 
" Plait.il, 1\1. Ie Capitaine ?" he a.-,led timidly, 
and off callie the shovel-hat again. I was obliged 
to explain in French that the skipper had reci
ons 
for wi
hing the euré to keep Ius approaching 
departure a secret from any acquaintances the 
latter mi
ht have formed in the little town, and 
this M. Vuehochois readily and humbly agreed 
to do, thou
h wit h no gleam of intelligence in 
his round black eyes. 
".May I go now, messieurs?" said the priest, 
with anotlU'l" bow, and we e"{changed saluta- 
tions, and parteJ. 
"That parson will never set the Thames on 
fire, poor old boy!" laughed Harrison, as the 
cure's footfall died away in the distance. The 
skipper only stayed to give me some parting- in- 
structions as to the particular part of the \\harf 
where we were to embark, rathcr a more secluded 
spot than the quay in front of the hotel. Thither 
our ba
ga
e was to be conveyed throu
h tbe 
nct\\ork of narrow lancs behind the 
 han"es, so 
as to a\ aid unfriendly observation. And, once 
past the point where the San Jacinto lay watch- 
ing for prey, the captain of the Saucy Jane had 
few fears of a successful termina.tlOn to the 
va) age. 
How I watched the sun go do" n on that 
cvening, suffusing the sea with rainbow tints 
that presently merged into rose colour, deep 
crimson, and blood-red of the darkest hue, and 
so abruptly faded out, and left the surface of 
the water as dusky as indigo. There was very 
little moon, and though the stars shone out 
white and brilliant, fog-wreaths came curlin
 
over the \\aters as the land-breeze began to sigh 
through the ri!!'ging of the ships ill the bay. As 
we were cautiously rowed out to where the 
Sau('y Jane lay, with her brailed-up canvas 
shalmg loosely on boom and yard, every flash 
of the oars elicited a phosphorescent gleam from 
the gently heaving water. The passenO'ers and 
their ba

age filled t\\"o large boats and a dory, 
and "e were among the occupants of the first 
boat. By we, I mean :Mrs. Bolton and her 
little girls, rnJsclf, amI the padre and his Indian 
boy. 'I'he last mentioned, a spare copper- 
slmned lad, dressed in blue cotton, and with a 
yellow silk h:J.ndkerehief tied tig-hUy round his 
lank black hair, like the fillet worn by horse- 
riders in a cireu
, 
at impassive behind his 
master, and looled more like a bronze statue 
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th111 a living" creat me. The padre, on the other 
hand, was full of simple elation and good spirits. 
He' chuckled and talked ill his queer jargon, 
making everyone smile, and was evidently over- 
joyed at his gooù fortune. 
Irs. Bolton-poor 
little woman-was in a more checrful frame of 
mind tllar:. I had yet seen her in, Hitherto we 
had bcen met by baffling dclays on all hands, 
but now we were fairly off-really" going to 
Henry at last," as she said; and I heard her 
murmuring to her little ones that they should 
"soon see papa, now." 
The instant we were all aboard, and had an- 
swercd to our names as the steward read them 
off from his list by the shaded light of a ship 
lantern, anchor was weighed, quickly hut cau- 
tiously, 1'here was no shrilly picrcing fife to 
encourage the men-no hearty chant of Yo, 
heavc, yo! as tlle crew went stamping round 
aftel' the spinning capstan bars. But if the 
work was done silently, it was expeditiou
ly 
performed, and as if by magic the broad sails 
dropped from their festoons, and the gallant 
schooner, spreading her white wings likc an 
albatross, glided off to seaward, A sigh of 
satisfaction burst from manv hearts as the vessel 
began to move from her anchorage. :Mr. Trent's 
niece was not thc only one on board whose 
hopes and affections cm;trcd in the land towards 
which our prow now pointed. The breeze was 
steady
 and the Saucy Jane, slightly heeling 
over in response to its welcome breath, flew 
throu["h the water at a rate that proved how 
well she deserved her reputation as a fast sailing 
craft. Still the utmost caution was preserved. 
X a lights were shown. Captain Harrison 
conned the schooner himself, nor did his vigi- 
lance appear to relax, until, more than an hour 
after ,ye had left our moorings, he laid his hand 
familiarly on my shoulder, saying, "All right, 
now, Mr. Phillips. Do yon see that faint 
blotch of crimson red and yellow, the smoky 
light three miles off; no, more to leeward? That 
is the San Jacinto. The Yankees won't make 
milch of us this time, or my name's not Jack 
Harrison." 
.A.ud, indeed, a more fortunate voyage, to all 
appearance
 no vessel had ever made. Day after 
day the weather was beantiful, the sea smooth, 
and the winds, though light, still favourable. 
1Ve saw no Federal cruisers. Twice, indeed, 
we fell in with armed vessels, but these our 
skipper's experienced eye recognised as British 
ships of war, even before they drew near enough 
for the red, white, and blue of the U nioll Jack 
to be vi
ible by means of our best glasses. And 
on one sultry afternoon the m'y of "Land, ho !" 
was raised, and the Southern exiles 011 board set 
up a cry of joy, and clapped their hanùs exult- 
ingly, for they knew that the low blue line, like 
a cloud bank, could be no other than the coast 
of South Carolina. 
Somewhat to the disappointment of his lady- 
passengers, however, the captain declined to 
sail into Charleston harbour, as he might easily 
have done, before sunset on that evening. He 
knew too "ell that to make such an attempt 


I' 


would simply be to mn into the lion's mouuh. 
We could see no Federal cruiser at that mo- 
ment, but there coulù be no douht that many 
war vessels of every calibre and class, from the 
ferry-boat hastily armed with a brace of uine- 
inch Parmtt guns, to the swift steam frigate. 
lay lurking among the numerous islands that 
skirt the coast so thicllv. It would have been 
folly to have run the' rrauntlet through the 
Yankee squadron in broaâ daylight, whe
eas by 
night the chance of eluding hostile eyes was an 
excellent one. Harrison knew the entrance to 
the harbour well; his memory for shoals and 
sand-banks, for channels and shallows, was re- 
markable, and one of his crew was a Charleston 
man born, and well qualified to act as a pilot in 
his nab ve watcrs. 
The schooner WM, therefore, moored. stem 
and stern, close under the shelter of a conve- 
nient islet, a long low strip of sand, crested by 
palmettoes and overgrown with brushwood, and 
which intervened between us and the hlockaùing 
squadron. The sails were furled, the colours 
bauled down, and the Saucy Jane lay concealed, 
only her bare masts risin
 gaunt and indistinct 
over the tufted trees of the islet. It was con- 
fidently believed that the best telescopes on 
board the Fcderal men of war would fail to dis- 
tinguish any trace of our whereabouts, while, 
towards midnight, we could resume our voyage 
with a fair prospect of success. The vessel lay 
in deep water, so close to the shore that a couple 
of planks were thrust out 3S a bridge to connect 
the rrangway with t he sand-bank, and most of us 
gladfy availed ourselves of the opportunity for a 
ramble on dry hnd. Mrs. Bolton, whose spirits 
had improved as we approached the country she 
so longed to reach, was one of thc group of 
ladies who visited the islet, where the children 
were delighted to run and play 011 the finn white 
beach, covereà with bright shells, and whence 
terapins and other small turtles floundered 
hastily at the approach of a human foot, and 
splashed into the limpid blue water beneath. 
'Vith this party was the padre, :M. Duchochois. 
This worthy ecclesiastic had become a general 
favourite 011 board, thanks to his quaint good 
n..'lture and amusing eccentricities. People 
could not help laughing at him, but they liked 
him, and the children, who teased him a good II 
deal at first, had ended by voting him grand 
mast.er of their revels. 
A curious sight it was, that of a cluster of 
Iii tIe boys anà girls, unconscious of the peril 
that might accrue from the neighbourhood of 
the Federal foes, gathered around the tall old 
curé, and with eager gestures appealing to him 
to devise some new game for them to play at. 
And it was none the less curious to watch the 
curé himself
 as intent on the amusement of the 
moment, apparently, as his little friends, taking 
snuff noisily, and volubly chatting in his strange 
dialect of three languages woven into one. The 
ladies on board the Saucy Jane, who had at first 
been somewhat shock
d at the uncouthness of 
this poor priest, now voted him a dear good 
creature, and a subscription bad bccn already 
1/ 
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II f roposed for the purpose of <:endilJ
 }Jim aud h:5 
lldi..lIl serv.mt-Iad hom" to St. G,j
1 
;ù. This 
ldd, Blaise, whom the chil.ln..n h
d dubbl...d )Ian 
:Friday, W0Å5 Il td.<tUfll ho
. like all his rac . bllt 
evid 'lltl.V dttaehed to the priLst \,ith an alm( t 
canine fidelity. He w:\s ddom far from his 
mastf'r, but on this occ:lJion hc wa
 not, as 
u
ual. rcady to bold the lar
c red-cotton 
umbrclla 0.. er the head of 
I. Duchochoi3, a 
cert-mony which he ofl
ll gra'w c\y performed on 
dcck. 
Ml'amvhile, several of thc malc paS'lenr;f'rs, 
with Captain Harrison, sat smol..inq their Clf." lrs 
in a shauy nook of the islet, screclleù from the 
sun's rays by thc long droopin
 Icavl s ()f the 
feathery palmettocs ovcrhead. anll almost walled 
in by tl1ickcb of thc oIeauùer, thc nopal. anù 
the prickly pe.lr, gorgcous with large red blos- 
soms. E
clybody scemed happy and hopeful. 
Suddenly the captain sprang to his fcct, wit h 
a ficrcc oath that died a" ay into a shout of 
an(JOer: 
,;" !lilloa! on board tberc, Who did that?" 
Onc of thc mates. lounging half asleep over 
thc taffrail, looked up "ith surprise at the sound 
of bis commander's voice. 
" Look alive, therc! Who loosed that sail ?" 
cried t hc captain. 
And, as wc all glanced upwards, "e S1.W, to 
Jour astonishmcnt. that the maintopsail ()f the 
schooner was loo
e, and heavily flapping to and 
fro in thc freshening breeze, like the broad wing 
of some wounùed sea-birù. It. needed but a 
glimpse of Ilarrison's look of wrath!'ul dismay. 
as he sprang on board and gave Ins orders- 
ordcrs t hat instantly sent three 01' four scamen 
scrambling hurriedly up the Ti
l?ing- to reduce 
the sail-to assure us that mischit:f was afoot. 
In a vcry short time thc fluttering canvas \\a'3 
close TPcfed, but to discover the offender who 
had cast the sail loose was less easy. In vain 
the captain stenùy intcrrogated such of the 
crew as had bcen on deck All declared that 
they kncw nothing of the matter. One sailor. 
wllO had becn dozing under the buh.. arks aft, 
did, indeed, say that he had opened his eYCJ a 
few minutes before, and had, while in a state 
between slcepin
 and waking', seen some one 
jump out of the ::.tallding ri
ging, and slip down 
the fore-hatchway. And it \
as hi
 belief that 
this pLron was no other than the padrc's boy. 
Indian Blaise. 
TIut mai
c was found fast asleep in his lair 
below, amI he did 110t s cm evcn to under- 
stand \\ hat was said to him when he \V
s asked, 
in .French, whether h" had been aloft lately. 
lie ...h00k h:s head in dL .:nt, howl, er, mid 
inde d nu one had ever s n the Indian ascend 
thc ri in
, or belicved him eaT,able of getting 
high enough to loosen the ..ail, c\ en if there 
had be 'n any comprehen
ible reason for such 
an act on Ius part. The 1110st natural con- 
jecture \\as tl\at thc sail had been carelessly 
sc....ured. 'lUll the captain's only hope w...s that 
the t ll-tale canvas had not attracted thc cyeJ 
of any sharp-sighted look-out man on boal ù 
of a Fcùcral ship. And as hour pas'3
d dfter 
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hour. and no column of smol.e rc we bla('k 
against the dar:L..cning violet 
:L..y, givin
 to
cn 
uf the unwelcome approdch of an enemy, ,..e 
brc athf'd more fRely again, and all lookcd for- 
\\ ard to bre'llfd
ting in Cbarieston itself. The 
suu wcnt do\\ n sinking into a hank of qrey 
clc1Uùs. and there "ere sig-ns of a probable 
change of wrather, but still the sea was calm, 
We wcre all aboard again, supper was 0\ er, 
and the light;J were extingui'3bed, and the 
pa,,"engers in their berths, some" hat edrlicr 
than usual. The deck was left to the "atch, 
and as the schooner's LeU told off the hours 
we kncw that the time for sailing would soon 
drri, c. I \\ as lying', half dre seù, on the tiny 
bed in my little cabin. when I h('.lfd a 'woice 

ay, in a husky, 
U1othered tone, -" 
ot 
yet! Japh! I see one of the I3riti
hers lean- 
ing over the side, forward. Keep in the 
shadow." 
And then followed a gentle splashing sound. 
and a faint tapping aKain
t the planking, as if 
some boat or canoe were bein
 guided along 
the schooncr's side by the joint force of a 
paddling oar and a human hand that grasped 
the \'woodwork of the vcS
el'8 side and drc,\ the 
boat forwatd. Of this I should have thought 
little-nothing \\as more likely than thdt a boat 
should havc been lowcred for some purpose con- 
nected \\ ith our getting clear of the sand-banls 
and sunken rocks that \\ere numerous ill our 
immediate proximity-but the "ords were sus- 
picious, and the voice was wonderfully like that 
of the good old priest, )1. Duchochoi
. For a 
momcnt I hesitated as to whether I should seck 
the eapt aill or one of the mates to communicate 
what I had heard, but the more I thought of 
thc mat ter the lc:ss certain was I that I had 
caught the exact meanin
 of the speaker. I had 
been dro\
sy and only half awake, and the very 
notion that tl1e eUlé had been the 0\\ ncr of the 
voice was a manifest absurdity that made me 
consider the ..\ hole aff.tir un" orthy a second 
thought. I listened, but could hcar nothing. 
and soon sank into a real lumber. 
I was awakcned by the quick tramp of feet 
overhead, the "ord of command. the rattlin
 
do\\ n of coils of rope upon the ùeek, the quick 
\'wash of the surging "ater along tl1e schooncr's 
sides. E, idently sail had been made on the 
Saucy Jane. and we were heading for Charleston 
harbour. I got up, threw on my upper gar- 
ments, and went on deck, where I found two or 
three of the malc pa
'3engcrs. They were talking 
tC'
cther near the stcm \\ ith excited 
estures, 
but in cautious tones. As I drew near. I caught 
the \\ ords " the bv
t," and at onee asked if any- 
thin
 had 
one wrong. 
u les. )Ir. Phillips, the dingey's mi!'<:in
'" 
said one of the Southel'llcrs, a tall Georgian, 
who bore the title of major; U it \\".5 the only 
boat to\\ ing astern. as ,ou may have noticed, 
all thc others beill'; Oll boarù. Just before lil- 
inq it \\a
 found to have disappeared, though in 
what manner-" 
.. Caplc\in IIarri
oll suspects," intrrnlPt"'d 
anothcr; but he was intcrruptcd in his turn by ! I 
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the captain, who came quickly up, and said in a lieutenant, who was famous for his power of 
voice that shook with suppresscd anger: personating an assumed character, had visited 
"Thcre's treachery afoot, gentlemen. The Na
sau for the express purposc of securing the 
plugs have been removed from the bottom of prize money of so ,'aluable a capture as the 
everv boat, and not an oar but has been sawn Sauc'y Jane to his o'Wn war vessel. It was his 
through just above tùe blade. Some rascally accomplicc, the pret.cnded Indian lad, who had 
traitor must-" stealthilY,asccnded the rigging and loosened the 
"Sail, ho!" sun
 out a sailor from the mast- sail to gIve notice to the look-out men of the 
head. ." A large ship on the wcather bow." sloop of thc whereabouts of thc blockade runner. 
"Sml, ho! a steamer to leeward!" called ont After this, the two worthies had stolen the 
the look-out man in the bows. dingey, first disabling t.he ot.her boats from pur- 
The captain started, sprang into the rigging, suit, and had pnllcd ont to sea, where, as tlwy 
and took a hasty survey of the probable enemy. had expected, they had seen a prcconcertcd 
As he did so, the red flash of a cannon-shot lit signal from thrir own ship, and had been pickcd 
the darkness of the night, and the bellowing up by her before we approached the channel 
report followed sullenly over the waters. through which the false curé was aware of the 
"Down helm, you! put her about! smartly, skipper's intention to pass. Had we even eluded 
now, my lads !" shouted the captain; but another the Susquehanna, we must bave been infallibly 
flash succeeded, and down came the schooner's sunk or taken by the Portland, ,vhich was await- 
mainboolTI, mainsail and all, thundering upon ing us on the othcr tack. 
the deck, knocking down and bruising several I do not wish to dwcll on thc scenes of 
of the crew, while a third shot crashed into the misery that ensued on board the schooner whcn 
deck, and made the white splint.ers fly. Escape husbands \Vcre torn from thcir wives, aud fa- 
was impossible in our crippled condition. 'Ve thers separatcd from their children, to be con- 
backed the topsails, and in ten minutes more a signed to the dreary captivity of :Forts'Van.cn 
large dark steamer had ranged alongside. \Ve and Lafayette. Nor was it pleasant to see the 
were immediately boarded by a powerful force despair of my charge, poor :111'8, Bolton, whose 
of armed seamen and marines, and declared hopes of seeing her husband again in life were, 
a lawful prize to the U.S. steam-sloop Susque- to all appearance, dashed to t.he gronnd when 
llannah. on the eve of being realised; while, to poor Cap- 
By the light of the battle lanterns we were tain Harrison, the affair was simply ruin. The 
all paraded on deck as prisoners, when what sight of bis pale angry face haunts me still, as 
was om amazement at recognising in the lieu- he was led away to be placed in irons, like the 
tenant who commanded the boarders no lcss a rest of the crew and officers, However, the 
personage than the curé of St. Gaspard, the caprice or mercy of the Federal authorities pro- 
Rev. NL Duchochois. Yes, there could be no cured the release of 1.Irs. Bolton, as well as of 
mistake about it. The shovel-hat and shabby several of the other ladies, after a short deten- 
soutane and horn spectacles had been r
placed tion; and, though I was not myself permitted to 
by navy blue cloth, a gold-laced cap, and a belt, accompany my charge within the Confederate 
in which a revolver balanced the cutlass that lines, I was glad to bear that she and her chil- 
hung on the left side, but the crafty black eyes dren had arrived safely at Cùarleston, and still 
were those of our late protégé, though the ex- more glad to hear that Captain Bolton's re- 
pression was wholly chan!{ed. covery was considered probable. And thus 
"Yes, gentlemen; ladies, your humble ser- ended what was my first, and will most 
vant," said the spy, wit.h a sneer of triumphant assuredly be my last, expericnce of blockade 
malice; <c old Papa Duchochois, very much running. 
at your service in his new capacit.v of lieu-' 
tenant in Uncle Sam's navy, you rebel green- 
horns." 
And, indeed, the villain, for the part he had 
played in practising on our compassion was to 
enable him the better to betray us, was Lieu- 
tenant Aminadab Hitcll, of the Susquehanna, 
while grinning at his principal's side, with the 
copper-coloured pigment but half washed from 
his cunning face, was the ci-devant Indian boy, 
Blaise, alias Japhet Bunch, a Yankee corporal 
of marines, W. e heard afterwards that the 
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EOO1\: THE SECOKD: ,,- O
\XHOOD. 
CIIAPTER 
X"X:YII, ON 'I-III: RlYFR-DANK. 
lIE who \Hites these lines "as, mauy years 
since, dinin
 in a cheap restaurant in the Palais 
Royal. He liked to dine in state; but, bein
 
poor, "as forced to put up with the second-floor 
splendour of the great IJalace of Gormandising. 
'I.'he glass is as glittering, and the gilding- as 
gaudy in the attic as in the basement of this 
place, only, there is a diminution of price 
correspondent to t he ascent you make, and, by 
an odd paradox, you losc caste as 
 ou mount. 
'What matters it? If that which they call a 
pould à In :Marengo on the first floor be, as they 
assert, a nasty mess hashed up from the seour- 
ings and leavings of bet ter cook-shops, and the 
poulet downstairs be a triumph of the ad in \V hieh 
Carême and Udc excelled, it must come to the 
same thing in the long run. Abate a little for 
the diffcrenee in fla\our-and what is flavour? 
Is there anything nastier than an olive, or caviar, 
or the trail of a. woodcock, at first tasting? lou 
I wiU find both dishes equally rich in colour, 
multifarious in ingredients, rich and sloppy. 
And 
oth \vill make you equally bilious the next 
mormng. 
lIe of whom I write, then, being pinched in 
I purse, dined, not at Yéfour's below, but at the 
bumbler Wellard's above. He had some 
 outh 
and health remaining, then. He could look upon 
the wine \\ hen it was red, or C\'en "hen it was 
the lividest ordinaire ever manufactured, with- 
out dreading its after effects. lIe paid his 
forty sous; had his three courses; fed, and was 
content. 
:Kow here was a thin
 whieh struck him be- 
twern his third service and his dessert, on the 
instant occasion consisting of a pear-a pear so 
swollen, supine :ind sleepy, that, being a Radical 
young man at that period, he likened it to an 
l
lder Brother of the Trinity House. The thing 
struel him thus. Richard's is re,., brave indeed, 
in loo....ing-glasses. There are mirrors on every 
side of )ou. Though ever so solitary at a table, 
you need ne\ er, if reflex ion can help it, be 
alone. You have the company of yourself. 
Eyes right and eyes left, and then turn volte- 
face: so you arc quadrupled. You become 


twins twice over: qUlllS, if I may coin such a 
word. 
The person discoursed of, however, \Vas 
S3! isfied with using the knife, forl, and plate 
before him as a J)lane of perspective, and looled 
straight before him without changing his basc. 
In front of him was a very large looling-glass in 
a very gay gold frame. Naturally, in this he saw 
himself. Naturally, also, he saw reflected in 
the looking-rrlass whieL was at the other end of 
the dining-I.
Il, another self of his, talcn dorsally. 
And, in equal obedience to the immutable laws of 
nature, the starting-points of reflexion and re- 
fraction being once established, there stretched 
before him an interminable vista of mirrors that 
were before and mirrors that" ere behind, of 
front selves and back selves, of table-lni..es, 
forks, and chandeliers over and over again, t(} 
infinity. So, lately, standing upon a high tower 
upon a rock, looking upon the }'alls of Kiagara, 
did tllÌs same person ask, unthinl..ingly, and lile 
a. fool as he was, of the negro who was his 
guide, whether the rush of waters were ahva
.s 
III that wise: whereon the black man answered 
him, not according to his folly, but in simple 
,..isdom: "I 'speet, mas'r, it's gwine on so for 
ebber and ebber." .For ever and e\er. The 
solemn words brought the scene of the looling- 
glass back to his mind. They too" ent on for ever 
and ever. Although the vanishing lincs of the 
perspective diminished at last to a pin's point, and 
their continuity was undiseernible to the keenest 
gaze, there m
st have stretched on, more and 
more microscopically delineated, Ill) riads UPC"il 
myriads more looking-glasses, tables, knive
, 
forks, and diners. The old sehoolmen u<.ed to 
hold disputations on the numbers of legions of 
angels that could danec on the point of a ncedle. 
The thesis is not so absurJ as it seems, Gi\'e 
us but a lens of sufficient magnif) iug Po\\ er, 
and we might discover how upon some spicula 
of matter ten thousand times finer than a 
"Coventry hundred," not thou
ands, but 
millions of God's creatures, having Leads, and 
lungs, and ducts, and ho,,'els, and lives, do 
dance. 
The looking-glasses, thcn, went on for rver and 
ever. There eould not be an end to them, for 
they had two ends. There could not be a 
beginning, for there were t\\O beginnings, or 
rather the beginnincp was the end, and the end 
was the berrinning, for the foremost mirror did 
no more w:'d no less in glancing back its fellow 
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than did t he hindermost one. It was the old 
old story of the serpent with its tail in its 
mouth. 
And while he who had paid forty sons for his 
dinner was gazing on this. and musing upon it, 
the deft \ì'aiter approached him from behind 
with the sleepy pear. He saw him in the glass. 
He was a very white-faced waiter, and his grin 
was ghastly. Late hours, much gas, and the 
I steam of many dinners, had made him hopelessly 
pallid. N ever too much flesh had he, I \Vat, 
I and that which he had originally possessed had 
" I wasted away beneath the influence of the O'as- 
humus and the stew-pans, so that he looked 
j now, merely as though a wan leathery integu- 
ment had been drawn for decency's sake over 
his skull. .With his closely-cropped cranium, 
whiskerless jaws, gleaming teeth, sunken eyes, 
hollow cheeks, white cravat, with Lis monstrous 
bow, and e\ er present :smirk, he was uncommonly 
like a genteel death's head. Something like a 
shudder came over the guest as he looked upon 
this fetch of .Mortality, smirking in the midst of 
I the vast image of Eternity streaming' away from 
I' bim, As there were more mirrors, so were 
I tl1ere more Death's-head waiters; and they 
i encompassed him on every side, and went on 
for ever and ever. Oh! mortal man, for ever 
and ever. 
I That Life should be so dovetailed into Deat.h, 
I faster and firmer than the cunningest joiner, 
" J with his glue and his mort ice, ever dreamt of, is 
but natural, is but the way of the world, is hut 
decreed beyond our com prehension and our 
conception. Better, þcrhaps, to take them as 
they come, and wait for the end in humble 
hope, than to continue peering into the looking- 
glasses till we go mad. 
:Much the more so, as the yellow forehead of the 
King of Terrors is often wreathed 
ith flowers, 
as the worm tbat never dies has the pret.tiest 
painted skin imaginable, as Death is but the 
reverse side of an arras all woven in gay desi
ns 
representing tbe innocent pastimes of Arcadia, 
and the lives of gods and goddesses. 1Vbat did 
:Mr. Wordsworth's simple child, down Rydal 
. }lount way, know of death? The churchyard 
, I was her playground. Those wbo slept beneath 
were not dead, but her brothers and sisters, and 
they were seven, Death, after aU, is of the 
chameleon kind. Scan him very narrowly and 
he changes hue. Get over t.he embarrassment 
of a first acquaintance, and he turns out to be 
somebody else, He is no longer Death, but 
Life Eternal. 
I I N ow, there was a certain little maiden who 
: bad lived all her life on the very brink of the 
grave; who had been cradled, as it were, in 
a coffin, and swaddled in cereclotbes J and 
: whose playthings were, after a manner, skulls 
and cross-bones, a mattock and a spade. Of 
I course I am speaking metaphorically. The 
" certain little maiden, pretty little Mademoiselle 
Amanda, had no bodily acquaintance with tbe. 
I I : ' I ugly things I mention. Yet she knew all about 
them, heat.d them talked about every hour in the 
j I day, lived over them and bore their icy neigltbour- 
, I 


hood with great philosophv. 1Yhy should she' I 
trouble!) her innocent 
oùng head about such 
horrors. She had been for long years accustomed 
to 
hem; besides, thcy were her good papa's 
busmess, not hers. She was '-ery fond of her 
good papa. She was yery fond of everybody. 
She was but seventeen veal'S of aO"e' and at that 
period of life I have known y
u
"'sters who 
were fond of spiders and monkey
 and the 
ugliest of dogs, and the crossest of ca'ts. 
Mademoiselle Amanda lived in the left winO' 
of the Edifice, which was but one story hiO"!
 
The Edifice was called (I am afraid) The 
IorO"
e. 
Her good papa had his office in the opp;site 
wing, and there he kept his huge vellum-bound 
and brass-clamped registers, which were quite 
as bulky, and well-nigh as numerous, as the 
books of a London banking.house. Papa was a 
public functionary. He held a responsible 
post in tho service of the good city of Paris, and 
lodging, 
re? aJ;d candles were allowed him gratis. 
Amanda s slttmg and bed room were just over 
the large room on the ground floor, occupied by 
the lodgers in the Editice. The lodgers neyer 
disturbed her, although they came in at all hours, 
some of them very unseasonable. They were 
the quietest lodgers ill the world. They seldom 
stopped more than two or three days, and, 
strange to say, they paid nothing for their bed, 
or their board-if that could properly be called 
board which was in reality stone. Amanda's 
parlour was quite a grove of singing--birds. She 
had two canaries, she had a thrush, she had a 
linnet. She had a blackbird who sang the 
":Marseillaise" and the "Parisienne" -airs not 
then entirely prohibited in France-but who 
discreetly avoided the imputation of being an 
out and out Republican of the red kind by now 
and then tuning up "La Belle Gabrielle" and 
"Vive Henri Quatre," but who was not, bv 
any means, a Bonapartist bird, seeing t.hat he 
could never be persuaded to give so much as a 
bar of " Pm-tant pour la Syrie," 
Amanda's walls were hung with pretty litho- 
graphs and water-colour drawings. On her 
balcony, overlooking the old houses on the 
quays, with their high roofs and blinking Jittle 
windows, with the narrow bright blue Seine 
shining between, and the towers of N otre- 
Dame overlooking all, she had a miniature con- 
servatOl'Y. Yes, she had roses and geraniulìls 
and forget-me-nots, and the modest sweet- 
smelling mignonnette. She aùored flowers: so 
seemingly did Blaise, ber cat, though ofttimes I I 
chastised for l,ying perdu among the foliage, 
whence at his ease he could blink with covetous I 
eyes upon the birds in their cages. She was 
fond of music too, this accomplished little 
Amanda, and bad not only a pretty cottage 
piano made by Pleyel, but. absolut.elya harp- I 
a harp from the great. Erard's factory. Her 
O'ood papa denied her nothing. Sheets of music 
E1.Y about-dulcet little barcaroles, and romances, 
and cbansonettes, the which she warbled, aCCOlYl- 
panying herself meanwhile with such sweet- 
ness and such grace, as frequently to elicit from 
her guests t",itters of approving criticism. Thcn 
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: I she drcw-d",,, ,cry prettil., too. Big cia sica\ 
lleads with round chins, vacant eyes. broad fore- 
heads, :md trc
 c;es lile coils of rope. These 
sùe finishcd in Italian chalk on tinted paper. to 
the deli
ht of her professor. who Wag a mi
hty 
man fmrn the Ecole de! ]1enux Arts. Did she 
paint? Yes. fiowrrs. and a little landscape. 
An} thing- else? W cll. 
he cmbroidered charm. 
inily; was not too fond of novel rcading for a 
J!irl of her age, choosing evcn then the demurest 
of fictions. and uttrrly eschewing the fase-inat- 
i"g but perilous \1M. Dumas and Paul de Kock. 
She was vrry good and pious. She went ref;u- 
larly to m"!.ss. and had ses pauvres-ùer poor. 
whom she tended and succoured quite as though 
she had becn a staid middle-aged person. As 
yet, hcr heart had said nothing to her. She had 
been to a bt\ll but thrice in her life. Men, with 
the exception of 
Ionsieur Jlhilibert, she re- 
garded as sweet and noble creatures, but still as 
de\'onrin
 monsters to be feared and fled from. 
Ces terrihles :Messieurs
 she called them. Mon- 
sieur Philibert she did not fear. lIe was old 
and fat, and she had lnown him long, and hc 
was papa's good friend, 
Little Amanda's mamma was dead. Nobody 
but herself, her father, and a bonne, lived on 
the first (and cOTJsequently top) floor of the 
Edifice. Down stairs there "ere people who 
took care of the lodgers, but she never saw 
them. Thcre was a side-door for her to go 
out at, and once a week or so, when busi- 
ne
') was slack-for the lodgers were very ca- 
pricious as to the time of their coming, though 
cxceedin!:tly regular as to tùat of their going- 
Amanda's papa would take her to dine cn vill{', 
and then to some littlc boulevard theatre, whence 
she would come back skipping and clapping her 
llands, :md humminq- over tùe airs of the vaude. 
ville couplcts sbe had heard. The little girl 
was as good as gold, and as happy as the day 
was long. 
On the very same morning that Jean Bapti
te 
Const3.nt was entertainin
 his friends at the 
Café Restaurant Chesterfield, Amanda, too, had 
company in the fir
t floor of the Edifice. Lily 
was there. Kow, 1 nTn afraid that Madame de 
Kergolay would have been very an
ry indeed 
had she known that her protéf;ée was paying 
such a visit, or was in such a place. It was, 
perhaps, the queerest place in the world for a 
young lady who was bein
 educated in genteel 
notions to find herself in. But it was all 
'bdame Thomas's fault. That good 'Woman 
could sce that Lily wa3 unhappy, that she was 
mourning in secn't. Shc half divined the cause 
of hcr sorrow. She strove to assuage it by 
C'f'ery means in hcr power, to divert the younO' 
girl's mind, and to lead hcr to more cheerf
l 
thoughts. U Ces Jeunesses-these young ones 
are alwa
 s the same. They get an idea into 
their heads, and it takes a hydraulic machine to 
get it out 
f1"3.in. Let us try to amuse her. Let 
us strive to m
ke her gay. She must be dull 
sometimcs in that old place of ours, Yes, she 
must be in love. .Malediction upon love, and 
yet one can hardly hclp blessing it at the same 
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time. "'hat an old fool I am! If 
,,'amselle 
Lily is in love, 1 cannot expect her to make a 
confidante of an old, worn-out, battered thing 
like me. Let us place her in contact with 
something young, and frcsh, and innocent, to 
whom she can tcll half her secret, and \vllO "ill 
WIcss the rest. Did I say 
 oung', and fresh. 
and innocent? Ah, ma [oi, they are all re1.dy 
to f!ucss cc calembourg-l:,. They can all find 
out what love is. Allons, I will take her to sce 
.Amanda. There can be no harm in that." 
Amanda was one of Madame Thomas's great 
cronies. Shc had known and loved her, ever 
since she was a little child. She had an awful 
reverence for Amanda's papa, whom she called 

ronsieur Ie Gardien; she had known his wifc, 
1 hat amiable blonde woman, with a perpetual 
cold in her head, "hich had ultimately got into 
her stomach, and so. reaching her teet, lilled 
her. She entertaincd the profoundest respect 
for Monsieur Philibert, who, whenever he met 
her, rarely failed to regale her with the latest 
on dits and the choicest,snuff. The first floor 
over the Edifice was, indeed, ::\Iadame Thomas's 
grcat gossiping shop. 'Whenever she had half 
an hour to spare, she would slip away and revel 
in chat. Nor did her patronage of thc Edificc 
stop there. Madame 'I'homas wasn't exactly a 
ghoulc. She '\\ asn't a vampirc. She had no I I I 
cruelty in her composition. She was a \"ery 
kind-hearted old woman, well enough dispose(l I 
to be jovial on occasion; but sbe had, in common 
with a great number of other old women, a I; 
secret and irresistible penchant for that which 
some persons are accustomed to call the horrible. 
She couldn't help it. About people's tastes 
it is uselcss to dispute. Everybody has his 
taste, his whim, his fancy, his hobby. Ma- 
dame Thomas had hers. She did not carry it 
to excess, but she was forced to gra1 ify it 
somctimes. She liked to trot down stairs, at 
the termination of her gossip on the first floor 
of the Edifice, and see how the lodgers wc.e 
getting on. It did hcr good. She 
 lil..ed it. 
altbough she was not very far removed from 
that period of life when she might reasonably 
expect to become a lodgcr herself, a pcrmanent 
one, a1thou
h not in that edifice. Sometimes 
the lodgers were green, and Madame Thomas 
would take a grcat deal of snuff; sometimes 
they were blue, at '\\ hich she would tale more, 
and cry cc Pouah!" And not unfrequently they 
would be both green and blue. 
Amanda did her best to entertain her guests. 
She bustled about, putting her birds through 
the most winning of their ways, and by clever 
tapping at the bars of their cages, aud tempt- 
ing them witl, bits of sugar betwecn her pretty 
lips, eliciting from them the sweetest of their 
carols. Of her flowers, too, she made great 
sho\\, blowing aside their petals, and turning 
up their delicate le"!.\ es to show her visitors. 
Then she sat down to the piano, lUld played 
some of her liveliest pieces; and then-no se- 
verer cl"Ïtics being uear than a young girl as 
innocent as herself, and an old 'Wom"!.u who 
I..new no more of music than she did of Greck- 
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I she sang some arch little French songs-sonO's 
, that had refraius like the fluttering of bir;fs' 
wing-s, or the pattering of mice into their 101es- 
songs which didn't mean much, and were mainly, 
if you please, nonsense; but which, at least, 
didn't mean mischief-at once a rarity and an 
advantage, I apprehend, in the vocal music of 
]!'rance the Fair. 
By this it was breakfast-time. The bonne 
set t"he tablc,and laid out the simple summer cates 
on which the girl usually breakfasted-eggs 011 
the plate, crcam cheese, fruit, plenty of bread-and. 
hutter, coffee, and a little thin red wine. " If 
good papa and Monsieur Philibert should come 
in," quoth Amandine, "their beefsteak and 
thcir omelette will be ready for them in five 
minutes." Thcre was a stronger wine, too, for 
the use of good papa and his frieuds. Strange 
to say, the wine was always kept in a cupboard 
on a level with the dwelling-rooms of the Edifice. 
They had a cellar down stairs: why didn't thcy 
store their .Bordeaux and theÍl' cognac there? 
1Yell, Amanda didn't like the notion, Perhaps 
she thought the cellar, so near the Seine, was 
damp; perhaps she feared that those lodgers, 
usually so well behaved, might get up some 
night and inebriate themselyes on her papa's 
110taLles. And the bare nohon of one of those 
lodgers roaming about the cellar! Ugh! 
By-and-by arrivrd good papa, and with llÍm 
his ancient and constant frieud, :Monsieur Phili- 
bed, This last was tlle plumpest, rosiest, 
brightest-eyed, whitest-toothed, most contcnted- 
looking man you could wish to see on a summer's 
day, or out of the ranks of the twenty-seventh 
battalion of the Legion of the Seine, or out of 
the members of his own peculiar profession, 
whi
h is saying a good deal. Philibert was a 
N ::thoual Guardsman, and, as such, naturally 
.wore spectacles, and was slightly inclined to 
corpulence. He was not quite a carpet war- 
rior, however. That bi
 bearskin, those epau- 
lettcs of scarlet worsted, those snowy cross- 
bclts, Jlad shone with distiuction at several 
harricades, and had loomed large in the fore- 
front of the h3tt!e, when the Boulevard du 
I ' Temple, after Fieschi's horrid attempt on the 
; king's life, was swept by troops. Philibert 
I \ was 110t quite so angry with the half-crazy re- 
I i I gieide as it would perhaps have beseemed a 
loyal man, bourgeois de Paris, and strong adhe- 
rent of the order of things aud the dyuasty of 
I i July, to have shown himself. He spoke of the 
murderous Italian, pending Lis trial aud COll- 
I! demnation, as "Ie :l\Ionsieur." Once he was 
I heard to allu de to hi m as "Ie pau vre diable." 
I You see that Fieschi, with his infernal machine, 
although he missed the principal object of his 
J 1 ' , I ' hatred, and blew off, instead, his own fingers, 
and ultimately his own head, yet managed to 
kill 
Iarshal :l\Iortier, who, in full uniform, was 
' I ' riding by the side of Louis Philip pc, And did 
not the murdered marshal have one of the 
II I grandest of funerals cver seen in Paris-trium- 
phal car, wiuged Victories, gilt wreaths, pall ef 
I silver tissue, whole Birnam woods of ostrich 
I plumes, horses draped in black velvet-every 


luxury, in fine? And was not Philibert there? 
Not Philibert in the bearskin and red epaulettes 
of the civic soldier, but Philibert in full new 
glossy black, in p1'lited and rumed linen, in 
shorts and silk stockings-Philibert with the 
cocked-hat. known as chapeau bras beneath his 
left arm, and a shining ebony truncheon t.ipped 
with silrer in his l"ight hand-Philibert with a 
dress-sword by his side, a silver chain round 
his neck, and silver buckles in his shoes? For 
he also was a marshal of France, after a fashion, 
and had a right to bear a bâton. 
He was, indeed, a master of tIle ceremouies 
attached to the Corporation of Undertakers-to 
the Pompes Funèbres-and in that capacity had 
conducted some of the most splendid funeral 
processions of modenl times. The unthinking 
and the malicious called him a croquc-mort, a 
vampire, a ghoul, but Philibert smiled philoso- 
phically at their sneers. The plump and rosy 
man was not only contented, but proud of his 
profession. " I shall yet live," he would say, 
"to conduct the imposing ceremonies incidental 
to the int.erment of the great Napoleon, whose 
sacred remains are still detained by his barbarous 
and perfidious enemies on the At.1antic rock, 
where they slew him. "What a funeral that 
wilì be! With the aid of the military force, 
t.he paraphernalia of the garde-meuble, and the 
choristers of the Opera, the Pompes Fuuèbres 
shall, please Heaven, far surpass aU they have 
hitherto done. Fuuerals of Foy, Mauuel, Louis 
the Eighteeuth, S. A. R. the Duke of Berry- 
bah! those little parades of the Theatre shall all 
ùe thrown into the shade. When we file down the 
Champs Elvsées on our way to the Invalids, some- 
thing shaU'be seen." Monsieur Philibert was an 
artist. Thus, though he half forgave Fieschi for 
shooting a marshal of France who could be sump- 
tuously Cinterred, he professed the utmost horror 
and indignation at the fate of the humble work- 
men and workwomen, victims to the indiscrimi- 
nate massacre caused by the infernal machine. 
"Is not the fosse commune-the common ditch 
at Montmartre-gorged enough," he would say, 
"hut that we must strive to choke it still more 
with misérables, coffined in white deal with tin- 
tacks, and shovelled into the earth at an expense 
to the good city of Paris of eight livres seve!!. 
sols? Aud these émeutes, these riots, which, in 
my capacity as a member of the civic guard, I 
have the honour to assist in quelling. Dites- 
moi done un peu, of what good is it shooting 
and bayollet.in
 all these deluded artisans and 
half-starved va nu-picds? It is nobody's busi- 
ness to bury them decently, and after cumberiug 
your register for a time, good papa, what is 
there for them but a pit filled with quick lime. 
It is inconceivable. Poor people ought not to 
die. They should go away somehow, or, at 
least, they should save tùe administration the 
trouble of burying them at a tariff which I have 
no hesitation in affirming to be indecently 
and absurdly low. ",Yhy is there not a Ganges 
into which the corpses of ces hommes de 1"ien 
du tout could be thrown, or a funeral P1"re 
whereon their bodies could be incinerated? For 
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such a ceremony, performed en masse, the 
l'ompes FUllèbre
 could, perhaps, display a 
taste and n lu"{ury from t.he use of which, in in- 
dividual cases, it is debarred." This ",as Mon- 
sieur J1hilibert'8 grand manner. There \Vas no 
harm in him, hO\\'('\('r. He was one of the 
mildest and most placable of men. lIe was a 
wiùO\, er, and his \\ ife had once kept a baby-linen 
warchouse: what time, ere he himself had gOllf' 
into the undertaking business, Philibert had 
not disdained to hold a senior clerkship in a 
Bureau dc Nourrices: an agency office fur" et- 
Jlur
es, 


SILK-SPINNING SPIDERS. 


TIlE arachnida arc not all3piders, or spinners, 
and arc not, indeed, the only or the principal 
producers of silk. There are spiders, or arach- 
nida, which cannot spin a thread, and there 
are shell-fish, or mollusca, whieh spin cables. 
1-\ hen, after much reading, the simple-minded 
reader gets into the meaning of the authors 
of systems and classifications, he finds that 
they often do not mean \\ hat they say; for 
by spiders thcy do not mcan all auimals \\ hich 
spin, and byarachnida they really intend nothing 
more definite than the si"{-footcd a.nd the eight- 
footed group!! of animals. 
Silk is formed of fibrine, thc substance of 
the fibres, wit h a coating of albumen, a layer of 
A"Clatine, and some fat and colouring matter, 
'l'he chief spiders of silk are caterpillars. 
Magg-ots, or lan.es, are the spinners which 
clotbe the fair sex of the hominal species in 
silken sttire. The attempts to make something 
useful of the silk of the animals more espe- 
cially called spiders, have all ended hitherto in 
nothing better than the production of curiosities, 
Gloves and purses made of spider silk may 
sometimes be seen in museums. But gloves 
and purses are sold and bought in the citIes of 
the :Mediterranean, which have been woven of 
the silk spun by shell-fish of the pinna lind. 
For that matter, I have seen a purse which was 
knitted of the fibres of the mmcral called as- 
bestos. The newspapers of Yienna, some years 
back, mentioned that several pairs of e
cellellt 
silk stockings had been knitted of spider silk; 
but the news, as the French say, awaits confirma- 
tion. Spider silk ha<:, however, it appears to 
be established by sufficient tcstimony, been suc- 
cessfully used as thread, A spider is found on 
the islaml of St. Helcna \\ lueh is handsomely 
marked, handcd, and coloured, the fibres of the 
egg-bag of which might be uscd as silk; and 
the ladies of the Bermudas actually use the silk 
of s.piders for se" in
 purposes. Thc silk of a 
spider common in the 13ermudas, Epeira cla,.ipes, 
is so strong that it can be wound from the 
insect itself like cotton from a reel. 1'he" eb!! 
of this spider stretch ten feet across between 
the cedar-trees, catehin
 larf! insects and small 
birds: a certain proof that 1 hcir threads riml 
cotton threads in ::.trenâth. In reference to the 
,I practical, industrial, au commcrcial question of 
I 


the utility of spider silk, it is an important fact 
that their "ebs are stron
 enough to hold small 
bird
. "\, hen :Madame ')lerian first published 
this fact, it was stoutly denied by the stay-at- 
homr naturalists, thc rrgular critics of tr.Lvellers' 
tales. Here is a spccimen of the sort of ex- 
pcriment upon the results of "hich the te::.ti- 
many of observers is often gainsayed, and c, en 
their veracity ami good faith c;lllcd in question. 
'[ad3.1ile )lcrian ha"ing said there were spiders 
\\ hich snared and devoured birds, a naturali
t 
wounded a humming-bird and offered it to a 
myqale. But the my gale, instead of attacking 
the bird, rctreated from it with fear or a\ cr- 
sion. Confident in the result of his expcriment, 
the naturalist scouted thc story of the bird- 
eating spider! let it has been repeatcdly con- 
firmed since, and ncver was improbable. !II. 

Ioreau de Jonnès says that the South American 
myg=lle climbs trees, to devour the young hum- 
ming-birds; and 
Ir. H. W. Bates saw in Brazil 
two little finches entangled in the web of a grey- 
browu m)gale. The tinches he judged to be 
male and female; one was dead, and tIu' other 
"as uuder the body of the hideous spider. 
Threads strong Cllough to hold birds may well 
be used for se" in
 purposes by ladies resident 
in hot countries abounding in such spiders. 
Even men of business have tried to turn spider 
silk to practical account. " M. Bon, a Frcuch- 
man, and 1\1. Fremeycr, a Spaniard," says Mr. 
13lacl \Vcll, " have succeeded in fabricating stock- 
ings, gloves, purses, and other articles, of the 
silk produced by spiders; but the great vo- 
racity of these animals, nnd the difficulty expe- 
rienced in providing them with food: have 
hitherto p'revented this material from being 
made aVaIlable for manufacturing purpos
s on 
an extensive scale." )fay it not be that the 
authors of these experimental f'ntcrprises have 
attempted too mueh? If it could be established 
that spider silk makes good silk thread, much 
would be gained for the use of mankind, although 
the matenal might never be made availablc for 
purses, gloves, 
or stoclings. Curious calcu- 
lations have been made in reference to the 
production, the relative production, of spider 
and caterpillar silk. A spidcr, it is said, lays 
six eggs tor one egg laid by a moth, yet the 
moth makes twelve times as much silk as the 
spider. Two thousand three hundred and four I 
caterpillars make as much silk as twellty-se,.en I 
thousand si"{ hundred and forty-eight spiders I 
of the house-spider species. The proportional 
strength of the thread of the sill-mot h and of 
the thread of a house-spider is said to be five to 
one in favour of the sill-moth. Spidcrs, more- 
o\"Cr, are shockingly addicted to eating each 
other: a taste of \\ hieh the silkworm is inno- 
cent. Nany six-footed animals make silk, and 
only one species of them all has yet bcen dis- 
covered suitable for the purposes of the silk 
weaver - the siH"worm of the mulberry-trt:e. 
The experiments with aU the numerous other 
species have disappointed the s.mguinc hopes 
entertained. "\\ hen we remember how liule 
spiders have been huuted, collected, studied, 
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and bred, in comparison with buttcrflies-ento- 
molof:'Y being a popular, and araclmolog-y an 
unpopular, science-may we not hope that a 
species of spider will yet be found yielding silk 
suitable for the manufacture of stockings, or 
I ' I gloves, or thread P This discovery awaits the 
succcssful student of aU the spinning animals. 
There are not merely mollusks which fasten 
" themselves to rocks and seaweeds by means of 
cables of sillen threads; there is a shell-fish 
which lets itself down from floatin
 weeds in 
I i the ocean as the spider hangs by a tllread from 
I ' I thc bushes in the 
arden. This shell-fish is the 
Litiopa bombix of Keiner and of Sandors Rang. 
I, 'I'he vast masses, large as islands, of seaweed 
; I which float upon the steaming smface of the 
1 tropical seas, have many strange inhabitants, 
II and, among them, this little-known spinning 
I periwinkle. Even the cable or byssus of tùe 
mussels, and the soft supple numerous and 
warm threads of thc pinna, are fabrics the 
I manufacture of whieh is but imperfectly koown. 
I The spinning apparatus of the mussel is situated 
at the base of what is called the foot; the spin- 
ning apparatus of most of the insects issues 
II from the lower jaw; yet the silk ducts of the 
six-footed insects, called lilyrmeleon, like those 
of all the eight-footed group, arc located at the 
extremitv of the abdomcn. The word cocoon 
is propeÍ'l y enough apI'Ilied to bags spun by 
spiders, for they are really egg-bags; but it is 
not correctl.y used when applied to the cases 
spun by insects, and into which they enclose 
themselves as in hammocks, or sleeping coffins, 
when passing from the state of larves to the 
condition of chrysalides, Certain insects spin 
tents, in wLich they live in common; but it 
has only quite recently been proved that any 
spiders can co-operate to spin either a web or 
an abode. But both insects and spiders spin to 
shut up the cavities into which they retire, and 
to tie together the materials of which they 
build dwellings. A British spider has been 
seen often, and lost sight of now for a long 
time, which makes a mft on which it floats 
upon the surface of pools and ditches by tying 
dry weeds together. The Reverend Revett 
Shephard often noticed a very large spider 
which \ms wafted about on the watery sur- 
face of the ditch()s of Norfolk, upon a raft 
of weeds held together by silken cords. On 
spying an insect drowning in the water this 
spider quitted his raft for an instant to seize 
the prey, returning to it quickly to devour his 
victim at his leisure. But not merely does the 
raft serve the spider as a boat to float him into 
the vicinity of his game; it scrves him as a 
screen to hide him from his enemies. .When- 
ever he sees any danger approaching, he retires 
under his raft for safety until it is past. 
Certain kinds of spiders have been known to 
eat their own silk, and M. Boitard says that the 
silk of their egg-bags is one of the earlier meals' 
of the young garden-spiders. He saw the young 
of un epeire porte-croix (Epeit'a diadema) issue 
from their cocoon, and, after ócwJUring the 
shells of their e
gs, and the silk of a yellow 


colour and thick loose texture of the baC\' sepa- 
rate and disperse. These . youngsters, it'would 
appear, commence the busmess of silk weavers 
on a capital of their mother's web of silk. 
Many spiders, it is well known, if their webs be 
often broken, will swallowthem to t.hc last thread. 
An ordinary circular net of the garden-spider, 
says ::Mr. Blackwell, of fourteen or sixteen inches 
diameter, cOlÜains one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand tiny globules of liquid gum upon the con- 
centric lines, and yet, when not interrupted, 
the spider weaves her net and fixes her thou- 
sands upon thousands of globules at exactly 
regular distances, in less than one hour. ",Yhen 
seen under the microscope, alid represented by 
photography, the regularity '" ith which these 
adhesive globules are disposed, is scarcely less 
admirable than the mathemat.ical exactitude of 
the forms of the cells of the honeycomb of the 
bee. 
Spiders clmnge their skins very often. Ac- 
cording to the observations of Mr. Blackwell, 
one of the common house-spiders ('l'egenaria 
civilis) changes nine times before arriving at 
maturity. 'l'hese changes of their integuments 
are common to both sexes. They change once 
in the cocoon, and eight times after quitting it. 
This species is built to live four years. 
As everybody has heard, spiders can live a 
long time without food. This power they owe 
to the fatty or adipose matter which fills the 
interstices between the organs in the abdomen. 
Held together with fine cellular tissue, this 
adipose matter serves as a reserve of nutriment 
for spiders against long fastings, like the tubers 
of certain plants. A female of the species called 
Thiridion quadripunctatum has been known to 
exist eighteen months in a closely corked phial. 
N otlÜng is known respecting the hearing and 
smell of spiders. Taste they have, for they 
choose their food; and this sense is said to 
exist at the entrance of the pharynx, or open- 
ing to the gullet. They have considerable deli- 
cacy of touch: the sense belonging to thei
 
legs, or their palpi, or perhaps to both. Their 
eyes are simple and not compound, and they are 
short-sighted. Certain species can change tlle 
colour of their eyes, to express their cmotions. 
Mr. Blackwell mentions that Thomisus pallid us, 
and one or two of its congeners, can, by a very 
perceptible internal motion, change the colour 
of the front intermediate pair of eyes from dark 
red brown to pale golden yellow. 
Few persons are ignorant of the peculiarities 
of that structure of their feet which enable 
certain flies and spiders to climb smooth per- 
pendicular surfaces, and walk on ceilings with 
their backs downward. Tùe papillæ or tiny 
teats on their feet are arranged in the form of 
brushes or seapulæ. 'l'his structure is wcll ex- 
hibited by two common British species-Drassus 
sericeous and Salticlls senicus. 'l'Le brushes 
emit a viscous or adhesive secretion. Some 
species have also toothed claws, with books for 
grasping their lines, peculiarities which are well 
exhibited by the larger epeiræ uuder the micro- 
scope. The cÍ1úfiollidæ have combs or double 
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spines upon their hind lcc;s for heckling or l ie JS) into tl1 run. re 3. 'fl.
 sin.. i .. cr. In-l in I 

omb

, t"istin
 or curlin!!? certain 
f 
heir ....I.C
 or bat!<j, nnd t

stiu
 or Lr:wc
'.n
 tu
 CJf I 
hues mto the curb or floccuh charactcflsbc of vanous shapes and 
Jlr , each funl...1u.d wilh L 
thcir 
nares. distinct eXcTet01Y duct, ending on tll_ surf.t.... r 
The students of spiders hnve long differed in the spinneret. 
reference to thcir faculty of shootill
 forth their Therc arc four varieties of spinnin
 f"l-1n
J. 
lines in a straight dirertion, and without th aid 'l'hcrc are, first of 11.11, the glands found ouly in 
of any ellrrcnt of wind. Mr. maclwcll ailinn::! the cinitlonidæ. These Q"lands con
ist of n;any 
that a current of air is indi!>pen
ably nece! nry tiny cclls, each having a nuclcus a-:f a duct, ! I 
for this purpose. "M.lIlY intelligent naturalists," "hich arc situated jus\' bcneath the' supplemen- 
he says, ., cntertain the opimon that spiders tary spinnerets, supplying them "ith thf" fin 
can forcibly propel or dart out lines from the sill forlllin
 the flakelets or flocculi of the 
I spinners; but ,\Lcn placed on twiw; set uprÍ!;ht einiflo (Clubiona abrox and ferox). All the 
I in glass ves
els with pcrpendicular sides, con. spiders of this group at present known are 
binin
 a quantity of watcr sufficicnt to immcr:.c natives of Europe, )ladeira, Upper Cauad_, and 
I thcir bascs completely, all the drorts they make South America. The\" select for their retreats 
to cfi'cct an escape uniformly prove unavailing creviccs in rocks, walls, and trees; the ir idce; 
in p still atmosphcre. llowever, should the of buildings, and the foliage of shrubs. Their 
indit'iduals thus insul.lted be exposed to a cur- snares are highly complicated, and distinguished 
reut of air, either naturally or artificially pro. by filaments \\ weh have been cmiously curled 
duced, they immediately turn the abdomcR in by their combs. 
the direction of the breeze, nnd emit from the The second uriety of glands supply chiefly 
spinners a little of their viscid secretion, which, the front and llÍnd pairs of spinnerets. l'he:oe 
being carried out in a line by thc current, glands consi
t of au immense collection of O\'al 
becomes connccted with some objcct in the or fusiform cells with fine elastic ducts secret- 
,icinitv, and affords then. the means of regain- in:r, probably, thc finer threads of the webs and 
ing thèir libcrty. If duc precaution be used in egQ"-bags. W 
conducting this e"'-perimcnt, it plainly demon- The third vJ.riety of glands arc often of a 
strates that spiders are utterly incapable of ,cry lar
c size, especially in the gardcn-spidcrs. 
darting lines from their spinners, as they cannot They contain cartilaginous sacs or convoluted 
possibly escape from thcir confinement on the tubes, firm, hard, brittle, and transparent, "ith 
t" igs in situations where the air is undisturbed, ducts which arc not elastic. They are supposed 
but in the agitated atmosphere of an inhabited to secrete the adhesivc lines wInch arc placed 
room, they accomplish their ohject without upon the geometric "cbs. 
difficulty. Similar means arc frequently em- 'fhe fourth \aricty of silk 
lands most pro- 
ployed by spiders in their natural haunts for the bably produce the gos
amer of the fl) ing or aëro- 
pmposes of changing their situation and fixing nautic spiders, being numerous in Lycosa saccata 
the foundation of their snares." and Thomislls cristatus. They consist of m m- 
But fallacies lurk in generalities, and ",ith branous sacs and tubes, some ,ermiform, other 
all due deference to Mr. J
lackwell, it must be club-shaped, and others furnished ",ith branched 
said that he lays down the law too largely when creca or blind tubes. They have fibrous \\all::. 
he decides that "spiders," meaning all spiders, and elastic ducts, 
ith a fibrous external coat, 
"are utterly incapable of darting line
 from breaking into distinct rings when the duct is 
their spinners." stretched. Thc sacs and ducts have a strong 
The different linds of spidcrs have different contractilc and expulsivf' power. These gland
 
linds of spinnerets, adapted for different kinds probably secrete tbe stronger and larger liL 
of feats. The skin of tue body of spiders which form thc frames of the webs. 
consi8ts of three layers; one, horny and hairy, Mr. Mcade, the author of these c3reful and 
and more or less transparent; another, soft minute observations upon the spinniug 
lall( s, 
and pigmcntary; and a third, a nctwork of found that the glands and duc
s of tLe last- 
muscular fibres adapted for compressing the mentioned kind of spiders were surrounded by 
abdomcn. The spinncrcts, ",hich are gene. a highly fibrous contractile COJ.till!:r, resembling 
rally six. in number, are arranged ill pairs. the coating of the artf"ries in maa and the 
The bind. pair is oftcn prolonged, and threc- higher animals. Thi:o contractile coatin
 must 
jointed. There is in the ciuitlonidm a fourth enable the spiders to eject the silky fluid with 
pair planted in front, which are short, com- considerable ,iolence. I am able to confirm 
pressed, and unjointed. The spinnerets are this physiological inferenC<" b
 the results 01 
moved by divcr
ing bauds of muscl
 connected decisive expcrime.lÍs. Many years ago, havin
 
with the surrounding skin. In::.ide the abdo- carefully e\.cluded thc air from my b_droom, I 
men, ncarer the base than the ape>., there is a placed spiders upon the up-turned bottom of 
point opposite the orifice of the oviduct in the a teacup, aud then put the cup, mouth dO"ll\\an , 
female, from \\hich bands of muscles radiate. into the midst of .L saucer full of "ater. l1<..",t 
They keep the abdomill'll organs in thcir places, of the ipiders 1 trid this e>.periment upon 
some of them bf'ing inserted into the slin both went down thc out:>idc of the cup all round, 
on thc dor al and \"cntra! surfaces, and othcrs and, when they felt the water, went up I"...ain, 
runnin
 straight back\\ard {in bundles of remaining there hclples'}, discouraged, ana be- 
I strongly striated fibres, like those mo\ inN the wilòered; but the particular spider in qucwtion t 
,1- 
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no doubt one of the Lycosidæ, after ascertain- 
ing, like the rest, that he was surrounded with 
water on all sid
s, went up to the bottom of the 
cup, and slo'\\'ly pushed out a straight stiff thread 
some five or six inches long, in a horizontal posi- 
tion. He pushed the thre3d slowly out, as if to 
give it time to stiffen. Still holding the thread 
straightly and horizontally out, he turned his 
.abdomen to all the points of the compass, as if 
searching for something to lay hold of, or feel- 
ing for a breeze. 
Spiders can do more thau they have yet 
received credit for. An observer, of whose 
accuracy no one who knows him will entertain 
a doubt, told me that he once saw a garden- 
spider busy stretching his line from one shrnb 
or bush to another. The wind being rather 
strong, the line oscillated more than the spider 
approved, and he accordingly steadied it to 
I the ground by threads which he attached 
I between it and small pebbles l.ving beneath it 
on the earth, This looks very like the sagacity 
and shiftiness which, in man, is called intelli- 
, gence. 
, I The tent of Clotho Durandii deserves special 
mention among the specimens excmplifying the 
ingenuity of spiders, This tent is formed at 
first of two sheets of the finest taffeta, to which 
the spider adds additional coverings when hatch- 
ing lier eggs. The outside sheet is soiled to 
conceal the tent; the inside is white, clean, 
downy, and warm, "When compelled to leave 
her tent in search of food, this spider secures 
the outside sheets with fastenings of which she 
aloue possesses the secret. 
Spiders, mites, and scorpions, have little or 
nothing in common except eight feet. There are 
immense differences between the parasitic mites 
and the flying or diving spider; and between the 
demodex, found in the white matter squeezed 
from the human nose, or detected in the wax of 
the human ear, and t.he spider ofthc clay-tunnels, 
or the scorpions of hot climes, with their sting- 
bearing abdomens. Recent disco,'eries only bring 
into greater relief, the incongruit.ies of the esta- 
blished classification. No mite was known to 
inhabit the sea unt.il Professor Allman dis- 
covered one living as a parasite in the nostrils 
of a seal. He called it the Halarachne, It has 
no eyes, and h3.s five thread-shaped feelers. It 
reminds one of demodex, by the length oi the 
body and the proximity of the feet to the head. 
:Mr. Gm:se has since discovered two very minute 
species of mites, crawling about seaweed at ex- 
treme low water. The llalacari of Gosse have 
four legs in front and four behind. These marine 
animals are grouped with the spider because 
th
y havc eight feet, although they do not 
Spill. 
Scorpions have stings instead of spinnerets 
in their abdomens. In their chief characteristics 
they differ vastly from mites ami spiders. Scor- 
1)10nS suck the juices of their prey, pumping 
them into the alimentary canal, by contracting 
:md relaxing' the transverse muscles of the 
phryngeal sac. If spiders preying upon in- 
sects may be called entomologists, scorpions 


may be called both arachnoloo-ists and ento- 
mologists, for they hunt and killboth insects and 
spiders. From the description of eye-witnesses 
it appears that large flies of the musca, 0; 
house-fly genus, are seized with an irresistible 
fury at the sight of the scorpion, which com- 
pels them to fly at it again and again. The 
scorpion remains on the wall, with its lob. 
ster-like claw outstretched to receive the fly, 
which, .if so disposed, could easily escape. But, 
mad wIth fury, the fly darts against the crust of 
the scorpion, and rebounds from it with asto- 
nishment. After wheeling round as if in flight 
some two or three yards off, it stops and looks, 
and is again impelled to charge wit.h fury. This 
unequal and fatal combat continues until the 
stunned, confused, and furious, fly is caught in 
the claws of the scorpion and eaten. 


TO PARENTS. 


GOING to and fro in the earth, and walking 
up and down in it (like the Devil in Job), it has 
sometimes occurred to me, that amidst the uni- 
,-ersal preaching of the dnties of children to 
parents, a few words might well be said on the 
dut.ies of parents to children. Can these few 
nords do any lmrm? I trow not. The truth 
never does any harm. No child, hlessed with 
even ordinarily good parents, will love and 
honour them any the less for whatever may be 
said against bad parents. And to try and sus- 
tain the authority of the latter by false pretences 
is as futile as setting up a. fetish-idolatry instead 
of the true religion of the heart-that instinctive 
filial faith which is the foundation-stone of all 
law and order in the world, Nay, in the universe, 
for what would become of us in this weary eJ\.ist- 
ence, if ,ye could not from its beginning to its 
ending, look up and say" Our Father" ? 
It is a solemn and terrible trutb, that there 
arc parents who 110 more deserve the name 
than the sovereign of Dahomey deserves to 
be held as a "king, by the grace of God." 
Yet in one sense the "divine right" of both 
kings and parents is unalienable. "Honour 
tùy father and thy mother" is an absolute 
law, given without reference to the wortùiness 
of the individual parent; it being a duty which 
the child owes to himself, to honour his parents 
simply as parents, without considering whether 
or not they have fulfilled their duty. There is 
a limit beyond which human nature cannot be 
expected to go: when actual moral turpitude 
renders" honour" a perfect farce; ,..hen respect 
becomes a mockery, and obedience an impossi- 
bility, But even then one resource remains-and 
remains for ever-endurance and silence. The un- 
worthy parent must be treated like the unworthy 
king, tacitly handed down from the position 
which he has proYCd himself unfit to occupy, 
neither injured nor insulted, simply deposed. 
But these are exceptional cases, so ex- 
ceptional that each must be decided on its 
separate merits; and in most instances the 
outside public, which takes such delight in 
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criticisinl7' cond.cmniDg', or (''"{cusing it. is 9uitc 
unfit to Judge It at nIl. lJut there me lllllU- 
mcrablc oLhèr instances, not thc "cruel (ather
" 
or "hcartIe
s mother
" of fiction, but every-day, 
well-meaning, respectable people, who are never- 
thelcss domest ic .Molochs, before \\ hom every 
stlccc%i\"e child must p1SS through the fire; an- 
cient ltemphans, re<!uirin
 living human dc.lily 
sacrifices-precious mdccd, for all sacrifice is 
lovely in thc offerer-but nonc the le::.s an un- 
nccessaQ and cruel immolatioI!, \\- hich 1001..ers-on 
must regard with both pity and righteous \\ rath, 
In how many "ays, ignorantly or carelessl
", 
do parents thus act as actual 3courges to the 
children who were given them, not for their 
personal amusement, benefit, or pride, but (or 
the sake of the childrcn themselves! llo\V en- 
tirely they seem to forget that each human soul 
which is scnt to them through the mJsteries of 
marriage and birth, is not their o
 n to do as the.} 
like with, but a solcmn charge, for \\ hich they 
\\ ill be accountable to God and man! If any 
weaknesses of theirs, 100"e of power, lo\"e of easë. 
e\-en love of love-often the deepest selfishncss 
of all-lead them to ignorc this charge, woe bc 
to them and their children. "L uto the third 
and fourth gcneration" is a law, not of divine 
anger, but of divine incvitable necessity. One 
"icked father, or vicious, vile-tempcred mother, 
often remains a family curse for a century. 
It is at once the most awful responsibility, and 
the utmost consecration of parcnthood, that of 
all human ties, this one requires most self-abne- 
g.ltion. And when \\e think how very few really 
unselfish peoplc there are in thc world-not 
many among women. of Tncn almost none-we 
only wonder how so many decent folk do contrivc 
somehow to bring- up decent families,-or lct 
t hem bring themselves up, as strange to say, 
lIIany c},.cellent families often do. But the 
very fact that children left almost entirely to 
themselves sometimes turn out bettcr than 
those who have been subjected to the sharpest 
parental oversight-only drires us back by im- 
plication to the truth at which "c started-how 
fe\\ peoplc are in thc least fitted to be parents. 
And pcrhaps no wondcr. Young people 
falling despcrately in love, marrying in haste 
and repenting at leisure; other people, not. 
young, and certainly guiltless of any youthful 
follies, who commit the deliberate mature sin of 
maling marriage a mere matt er of convenicnce; 
husbands "caring out their bodies and souls in 
the ma1..ing of money, and wives frittering away 
their helpless, aimless lives in the extravagant 
spcnding' of it-what can such as thesc know 
or feel of thc duties of parenthood? 
At first it is a vcry prctty amusement, doubt- 
less. lIO\v delighted papa is to make after- 
dinner pets of his fairy girls, and cncourage the 
obstreperousness of his tine manly boys, And 
mamma, ",ith a certain natural instinct that 
r,lrely fails ('ven in thc sillicst of women, is a 
tolerably 
ood mother so long as ller children 
remain III thc nursery. Dllt when they grow into 
J ouths and maidens, requirillf; ]ar
er "i
dom, a 
tcnderer guidance; \\ hcn individual character 


a
 erts itself, as it will and mu
t, in .1I1
 creature' 
\\orth becomin
 a man or a woman-then is thc 
crisis-most difficult anli dang( rous-at \\ hich7 
ala
. 
o many household hi!>tQries break do\\ n. 
The trau/)ltion state of adolescence is a trving 
time. The young folks, like aU half-gro\\ n
 ani- 
mals, arc awh\ard, unwise, self-conceited, revo- 
luti01MrJ; while the elders find it hard to belie\ e 
that u the childrcn" are, in realit), childrcn no 
more; that charactcrs have developed and t
tes 
matured, very likely most opposite to their 
own, jet not necessarily infenor characters or 
erring tastes. Some minds, at once stron
 and 
narrow, find it ncarly impussible to comprehend 
this. Thcy do not perceivc when thc time comes, 
as come it must in every family, when it is the 
children's rig lit to begin to think and act for 
themselvcs, and the parents' duty to allow them 
to do it; when it is wisest 
raduany to slackcn 
authority, to sin1.. u I command" into" I wish," 
to grant largc freedom of opinion, and above all 
in the expression of it. Like\\ i
e, aud this is 
a most important clement in family union, to 
givc licensc, nay, actual sympathy, to wandering 
affections, friendships, or 10\ es, \\ hieh, (or the 
time being', seem to find the home circle too- 
narrow and too dull. 
No doubt, to the parents this is rather 
trying. It is hard for mamma to di
covcr 
that her girl not only enjoys, but craves after, a 
month's yisit in some lively honse.hold; that shc 
likes the company of other girls, aud Corms eu- 
thusiastic friendships, which mamma (a lady of 
between fifty and sixty) forgets that she herself 
ever had, and consequently t hinls exceedingly 
silly, or idle, Or wrong. Papa, too, eannot 
see why his boys-good, affectionate lads- 
should find it such dull wod.. to stay at home of 
an evening, or should prefer a sensation play- 
"so different from what the stage was in my 
time"-to the longest game of chess with him- 
self, or the most learned cOll\'ersation with his 
staid and sober (riends. Yet all this is quite- 
natural; the boys and girls arc foolish, perhaps, 
but not in the least guilty. ,\" ell for the house- 
hold in which this, the earliest of many im- 
pending changcs, should be recog-nised at once, 
still better that the recognition should come 
first from thc elder and wiser sidc of it. 
But, alas, here intrudes a truth which should 
be touched reverently and delicately, and yet it 
c:mnot be passed over, for it is a truth-that all 
parents are ?lot wiser than their children. Some- 
times a boy, quick-wilted, honcst, and good, 
finds, as he grows up, that his father is not a 
man to be rclied on, but one of those weak souls 
who, "ithout positive harm in them, are ever 
sinling lower and 10" er, and dragging their 
family down with them-\\ hose authority is a 
mere name, whose a(hiee is fatal to follow. 
.llany a clever lad has come to see, e\ en before 
he is out of his teeDs, that his onlv chance of 
getting on in the world is to rely solely 011 
himself, and give as wide a berth as po:>:>iblc 
to his natural guardian and guidc-his father. 
Likewise, many a girl, generous, "arm-hearted, 
and sensitive, on pas
lIlg into di
criminating 
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I. 
-omanhood, feels, and cannot help feeling, that 
if her mother bad not been her mothrr, she 
would never have chosen her even as an ordinary 
acquaintance. 'fhese are bitter discoveries, end- 
inO' in sharp dailyagonies, irremediable,incommu. 
ni
able. Happily the instinctive natural bond, 
added to the familiar habit of a lifetime, is so 
stronO', t.hat sometimes the sufferers themselves 
do not seem to feel their posit.ion quite so keenly 
, I as lookers-on do, who own no softening influence 
of custom or affection. 
These sufferings are none the less real because 
they sometimes take the comical aspect. Witty 
writers have eÀhausted their wit on the sad 
spectacle, common enough in this commercial 
country, of parvenus, coarse and vnlgar, who 
are perfect terrors to their educated children. 
But thi:! is a small misfortune. A man seldom 
raises himself very high without having some- 
: I thing to give to society equivalent to what he 
Ims won from it. Hundreds now-a-days carry 
,I with them into handsome houses, noble halls, 
: I 
nd even palace doors, the traces of their humble 
I origin-not pleasant, indeed, and sometimes 
: , I comical,-bnt quite bearable, from the inhe- 
rent worth or talent of the individual, and 
: I never wananting the slightest complaint or 
disrespect from a dutiful child. Far worse to 
bear is that ingrained coarseness of nat.ure, not 
breedin!!", common to all ranks, which makes 
'\ 
 
many a daughter blush scarlet at things her 
" I mother says and does, which yet she call neither 
prevent nor notice. And what can be sorer for 
I a young man, high-minded and chivalrous, than 
to live in perpetual dread lest his father, the 
head of the house, sllOuld disgrace it by some 

 I small meanness, some "indirect crook't ways," 
which force any honest observer, even his own 
son, to perceive, that though he may be a 
Cræsus of money, or a nobleman in rank, he is 
certainly not a gentleman? 
Between these opposite poles of tragedy and 
comedy lies an intermediat.e range of miseries, 
small indeed, but sorely h
"d to bear. One is 
when, as is patent to e,'<::rJbody except the 
1 parents themselves, the elder generation is, in 
, ' mental and moral calibre, decidedly inferior to 
I tlJe yonnger. Not bad people, but only narrO\v: 
narrow in thou!!ht, and word, and deed; unable 
'! to recognise tl
at what lies beyond their own 
limited vision has any existence whatsoever. 

hese sort of people are very trying in all rela- 
bons, the more so because, so far ns the,Y go, 
they are often exceedingly estimable. Only if 
nature bas made one of their children in any 
way different from themselves, of larger mould 
and wider capacities, the extent to which that 
child is martyrised, even with the very best in- 
tentions, is sometimes incredible. 
Yet outside, everybody says what excellent 
; I parents they are, and wbat a happy home their 
children must have! a fact of whieh tbev them- 
selves are most thoroughly convinced. How can 
the young people weary of it for a moment? How 
can Mary, a charming, well educated, and per- 
haps very clever young woman, desire any other 
companion than her mother? Of course a mo- 


ther is the best and closest companion for e\'crv 
girl. Most true, but not "of course," 1l0
' 
ill \'irtue of the mere aceident of motherhood, 
Sympathy comes by instinct, and confidence 
must be, not exacted, but won. :Mary may have 
the strongest filial regard for that dear and crooù 
woman, to whom she owes and is rcady t;' pay 
every duty tllat a daughter ought, and vet be 
inwardly conscious tllat nature has made the 
two so different in tastes, feelings, disposition, 
that if she were to open her beart to her, her 
mother would not understand her in the least. 
Not to speak of the difference of age, greater 
or less, and the not unnatural way in which 
elderly people who do not retain youthfulness 
of heart, as happily many do to t.he last day 
of life, grow out of sympathy with the young. 
But Providence having constituted these two 
mother nnd daughter, they must get on together 
somehow, And so they do. Though ::Mary in 
her secret soul may writhe sometimes, she loves 
mamma very dearly, and would love her better 
still if she would only let bel' alone to follow 
her own tastes in any lawful way. But this 
mamma cannot do. She is like the goose with 
the young cygnct, always pitying herself that 
her chil<l is so unlike other people's children, 
wearing the girl's life out with endless com- 
plaints and impossible exact.ions, until at last 
Mary sinks into passive indifference, or bitter 
old-maidisl11, or plunges into a reckless mar- 
riage-anything, anywhere, only to get away 
from home. 
J olm's case is not so hard, in one sense, he 
being a man and .Mary on1,Y a woman, but it 
is far more dangerous. She may be made 
merely wretched; he wicked, by this narrow 
vexatious rule. 'Vhy should John, who is only 
three-and-twenty, presume to hold a different 
opinion on politics, religion, or aught else, from 
his father? Papa is the older, and of course 
knows best; papa has had every opportunity of 
forming his judgment on every subject; and 
he has formed it, and the.re it is, carefully 
cut and dried, easy and comfortable, without 
any of those doubts which are the torture and 
yet the life of all ardent, youthful spirits. There 
it is, anù John must abide by it, hold his tongue, 
and take his obnoxious newspapers and hetero- 
dox books out of the way; which John, being 
a lover of peace, and trained to honourable 
obedience, very likely does; but he cherishes 
either a private contempt-we are so scornful 
when we are young! - or an angry rebel- 
lion against the narrow-mindedness that would 
compel him into his father's way of thinking, 
simply because it is his fathel"s. Be the lad 
ever so good, a lurking sense of injustice cannot 
fail to chafe him, and injustice is one of the most 
fatal elements that, at any age, can come into 
the sacred relation between parent and child. 
Parents know not what they are doing when 
the v rouse this feeling-the burning, stinging 
cOl{sciousness of being unfairly treated, disbe- 
lieved, misjudged, selfishly or wantonly punished. 
You find it in the maddest mob, the l'oughest 
public school, the most riotous public assembly, 
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this rough, do

ed sense of justice j dan!;erou!! 
to tamper with, e\ en in the 
lightest ùf'grec. 
}'al' wiser is it for a parent to acknowledge to 
ever so young a child, " 1 was \HOl\
, I made a 
mistake," than to go on enforcing- a false aut ho- 
rity, or compellin
 a bEnd obedience, driving 
the child to exclaim, or iDly feel, \\ hich is 
\forst', "You arc not my ruler, but my tyrant !" 
Yet many a sevcre parent is deeply lovcd, 
'c JIy father was a stern man," you sometimes 
hear said, while the rare tear of self-restrained 
middle age falls unchecJ...ed over the grave's sidc. 
"lIe kept us in order, \\ e were all rather 
afraid of him; but he was im'ariabl.r just. He 
ncver broke his word, nor forgot his promise. 
He punished us, but not in passion: he ruled 
us strictly, but it was never to grat ify his own 
love of power. If he had thrashed us twenty 
times, we should have submitted to it, because 
we knew that whatever hc did was done for 
conscience' sake, and not out of wantonness or 
anger. I may bring up my children differently 
in some things-perhaps I do-but I'll never 
bear a word said ag-ainst him, He was a just 
man-my father." 
A just man, and an unselfish 
oman; these 
are the two first qualities which constitute true 
parenthood. 
In this (Juestion of selfishness. Readers may 
start "ith horror at such an impossible anomaly 
as a selfish mothor, a jealous exacting father; 
and yet such there are. Especially aftcr the 
children are grown up, an
l nature, gratitude, 
and the world's opinion, all agree that no 
devotedness can be too perfect, no sacrifices too 
great. Ay! but it is one thing what the ehild 
ought to offer, and another what the parent 
should accept. l\Iost lovely is it to see a 
daughter cheerfully resigning aU the external 
enjoyments of life, to devote herself to the higher 
happiness of bein
 the sale stay and cheer of 
some belpless father, or solitary sickly mother; 
and sweet, even amid aU its daily renunciations, 
is the sense of duty fulfilled and comfort im- 
parted. But to see a parent fretful, complain. 
ing, exacting, grudging the child a week's ab- 
sence from home, not for love, that would teach 
self-sacrifice, but from the selfish enjoymcnt or 
ease that the accustomed companionship brings, 
yielding to the natural dislike of old age for 
any new association, and tacitly or openly keep- 
ing the young people in such bondage that they 
dare not ask a friend to tea, or accept an inVl- 
tation- U ]>apa would not like it;" "
famma 
might be annoyed" - this is a sight which 
lowers aU the dignity of parenthood, and 
degrades filial dut.v into mere servitude. Yet 
many such cases iliere are, inflicted by really 
good parents, who are not aware that they are 
doing any harm, and who, in theil' narrow sel. 
fishness, cannot perceive that the life which is to 
them merely" a quiet life," suited to their a!!e 
and in
rmities, is slowly taking all the spi
it 
, .1 and brightness out of younger hearts, drivinO' 
the boys into dissipation and folly, and draO'l'I'in
 
cr the girls" (of thirty and upwards) dow
int
 
i I premature old.maidism J dull, discontcnted, help- 


less, and forlorn. Such a life, passing gl"1dually 
on into life's melancholy decline, in a round of un- 
interesting, compellcd duties, is as different from 
the free warm devotion of real filial love, as slow 
murder is from voluntary and glad self-sacrifice. 
But here a \Yord, lest this essay, which is es- 
pecially addressed rc To P drcllts," not being 
guarded, like income-tax or census papers, from 
any othcr unlawful eycs, should be taken as a 
loophole of excuse by readers likc a certain 
young impertinent of my acquaintance, "ho, 
being lectured on the text, rr Children obey 
your parents in the Lord," immediately pointed 
out its correlative, rr Fathers, provoke not Jour 
children to anfrer." 
When we speak of a parent being" deposed," 
we mean merely from the e"{ercise of an auth/)- 
rity which bas become a farce, and the e"{actioll 
of an obedience which a higher law, that of COll- 
science, renders impossible. But once a parent, 
always a parent. It is a bond which, though 
in one sense a mere accident, is, in another 
sense, stronger than any tie of merc personal 
election, since it came by the ordination of Pro- 
vidence. It may be a great burden, even a 
great misfortune, but there it is: and nothing 
but death can end it. No short-comings 011 the 
parental side can abrogate one atom of the plain 
duty of the child-submission so long- as sub- 
mission is possible, reverence while one fragment 
of respect remains; and, after that, endurance. 
To this generation of Young England, which is I I 
apt to think so much of itself, and so little of I 
its elders and superiors, we cannot too strûngly I 
uphold the somewhat out of date doctrine, 
"Honour thy father and thy mother." AYJ 
t hough they may be very simple, common 
people: infirm in intellect, uneducated, unrc- 
fined: guilty of many short-comings of temper, 
judgment, and even glaring errors-still, honour 
them, and, when honour fails, bear with them. 
The question theu arises, what, and for hO\v ' 1 ,1 
long, a child ought to bear. And here Chris- 
tianity v;ould reply with the doctrine of rr seventy 
times seven," pleading, also, that if to a brother 
so much is to be forgiven, how much more so 
to a parent? Ay, forgiven. But Christianity 
nowhere commands that a grown-up man or '\\0- 
man is to sacrifice honour, con
cience, peace- 
in fact, the real worth of a lifetime-to either 
brethren or parcnt8. Therefore, when things 
come to this pass, that the child by cr honour- 
ing" the parent \Vould actually dishonour God, 
and defile his own soul by acting contrary to 
his conscience, thcre, so far, the duty ends. Let 
him or her assert, as an individual existence J 
the right of self-preservation-let them part. 
...\1 least let tþ.e division be made firm and clear 
enough to secure independence of thought and 
action, so that the parent can no longer injure 
or oppress the child. 
.For le3ser trials, the amount of patience and 
lon
-sufl'ering shown by the child to the parent 
ought to be almost unlimited. At the same 
tinle, it is quite possible for 
oun
 men or young 
women quietly to assert their individuality, and II I 
carry o ut, without auy obllo
ous rebeIlioDJ their 
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own plan of life, even if it does differ more or 
less from their parents. Exceeding gentleness 
and yet firmness, pf'rfect respect ill word and 
deed, straightforwardness, hone
ty, and yet a 
courageous self-dependence, will rarely fail to 
win their 'way under e\.er such difficult circum- 
stances. 
\nd one hardly knows which to despise 
most-the cowardice ,,"hich looks like reverencc, 
anrl the underhandedness which shams obedience, 
or that open rebellion which hastily assumes the 
position, more dC'grading to itself than to the 
worst of parents-that of a "thankless child." 
Oue word more, on that prime source of 
misery between parrnts and children: marriage. 
Unquestionably, if any third human being has 
a right to interfere ill the ehoice ".hieh two other 
human beings make of one another" for better, 
for worsc," it is a parent. Noone else! neij hcr 
brother, sister, aunt, uncle, cousin, nor any of 
the numerous relations and friends who always 
seem to eonsidcr a projected marriage their es- 
pecial business, and not that of the lovers at all. 
Eut, lmppily, in our country at least, none of 
these, nay, not even parents, have absolute legal 
authority, either to make or to mar the divine 
institution of holy matrimony. Either John or 
:Mary may, having arrived at years of discretion, 
at any time ".alk ont of the paternal house and 
into the nearest cburch, or register office, and 
marry anybody. And if the marriage be at 
all creditable, even society will wink at it; nay, 
perhaps smile at the" indignant parients," But a 
11Ígher law than that of society enacts that such a 
decided step' should not be taken until the last 
ext,remitv. 
Most ;latural are all the hesitat.ions, doubts, 
pathetic little jealousies, and pardonable touehi- 
nesses of parents about to lose their children. 
It is hard to see your winsome girl, tlJe flower of 
your life, plant herself, in her very sweetest 
bloom, in another man's garden. Hard, too, to 
watch your best loved son so absorbed that he 
lias neither eyes nor ears for mother, sister, or 
any creature living, except" that young woman," 
N evertbeless, that a man should leave father and 
mother and cleave unto his wife, is a law so im- 
mutable, so rational, tbat those who selfishly set 
their faces against it, parents though they be, are 
certain to reap their punishment. 'They may live 
I to see SOIlS, whom they have tbwarted in a pure 
: I ' fi d rst lov.e, turn to a coarse passion degrading and 
estroymg to body and soul; daughters, denied 
a. comparatively humble engagement with some 
I honest penniless lover, fretfully "withering on 
, j the vir g in thorn , ': or seekinD" loveless worldl y 
: , ! marriages, wllieh are the cr
shing out of ail 
womanliness, ever.vthing that by making life 
happy, would also have made it worthy. 
Sons and daughters will marry, and they 
ought to marry. Selfishness alone would 
}Iinder in any young man the lawful desire for a 
home of his own, or in any young woman the na- 
t.ural instinct for some one dearer than fat her, 
: I mother, brother, or sister, however precious these 
all may be. 
very head, and every member of a 
: I .family who loves the other members wisely and 
: I well, will not only not prevent, but encnnrage in 


eyery lawful way, the great necessity of life to 
both men and women, a prudent, constant, holy 
lo\'e, and a happy marriage. 
One word to the parents, which of course the 
young people arc not intended to hear. 
Don't you think, my good friends, that 
parents as you be, witli every desire for your 
child's happiness, it was a little unfair to give 
yom :Mary every opportunity of becoming 
attached to Charles, and Charles, poor fellow, 
all possible chance of adoring Mary? Could 
you expect him to see her sweet \vomanly wass, 
which make her the delight of her father's home, 
and not be tempted to wish her for the treasure 
of his own? Is it not rather hard now to turn 
round and object to their marrying, because, for- 
sootb, you <<never thought of such a thing," or, 
<<:Mary might have done better," or, <<Charles 
was not the sort of pers
n you thought she 
would fancy," or-last sluft and a very mean 
one-you "rather hoped she would not marry 
at all, but stay with her old father and mother" P 
Hold there! 'Ve WillllOt suppose any parents 
in their sober senses to be guilty of such sinful 
selfishness. Let us pass to the next objection, 
commonly urged against almost all marriages, 
that the parties arc the last persons which cacll 
was expected to choose. Expected by whom? 
The world at large, or their own relations? 
The ,,-orId knows little enough, and cares less, 
about these matters. And sometimes, strange 
to say, two people who happen really to love 
one another, also know one anotheJ', a little 
bett er than all their respected relations put 
together-even their parents. They have made 
(or ought to-for we are granting that the case 
in point is no light fancy, but a deliberate attach. 
nLent-there is great meaning in that old- 
fashioned word) that solemn election, binding 
for life, and-as all true lovers hope and pray- 
for eternity. They have cast their own lot, and 
are ready to abide by it. All its misfortunes or 
mistakes, like its happinesses, will be their own. 
Give your advice honestly and fully; exact a 
fair trial of affection, urge every precaution that 
your older heads and tougher hearts may sug- 
gest, and then, 0 parents, leave your children 
free. If there is one thing more than another . 
in which sons and daughters who are capable of 
being trusted at all, deserve to be trusted un- 
limitedly, it is choice in marriage. 
I have lived somewhat long in the world; 
have watched many a love affair" on" and" off," 
gathering, rising, and breaking and vanishing 
like a wave of the sea; ha\'e seen many a strange 
union turn out well, and many a seemingly 
smooth and auspicious one end in much unhap- 
piness; but I never saw any single instance in 
which overweening irrational passionate opposi- 
tion to any marriage, 011 the part of parents or 
friends, did Hot end in misery. It either forced 
on to unsuitable and hasty union some fancy 
or passion that might otherwise have died a 
peaceful natural death, or it clouded, for )ears 
at least, two innocent lives; or if this were 
spared and the marriage accomplished, i
 so:":ed 
seeds of strife and bitterness between fmmhes 
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II "ldch no after pacific"+:Oll could cver quite root 
out. l\lrcllts, whatc\ cr you do, be humble 
cnough never to aHeml t to pld
 Pro\Ïùence 
\\ ith vour childrcn ! 
Uu.t suppo
e it is not so, SUPr-'ose that 
.\ Mal') 's fathcr rorhiù
 :Mr. CIMr!e., hb hou::.e. or 
Chade
's I..illdred, having- talell <111 insurmount- 
able Jm.judice ag,aÏn::.t \Jary. swear that if he 
marnes her they \\ ill nc'\'er ba\ c anything more 
to say to him? \\ h1.t arc thc youug couple to 
do ? .\rc they to sacrifice th(' happincss of 
their mutual lins? 18 Charles to sail for 
Au
tralia. a11d !\t.lry to go mourning all her 
dd
 s? Some strict II1or
list
 might say, " les. 
]henk your bearts. both of )OU, but dare not to 
· disobc) your parents." .E,

y-gOillg worldl)- 
"ise reasoners might agrce that th<.r
 "ould be 
no beart-brcak in the III alter, that bot h "ould 
soon "get over it." and marr) someboùy else. 
Possibly; but the risl is considerable, invohing 
great responsibility to the parents. 
Also to tbe lovers tbem
elves, who, from the 
instant that they have acl..no" ledged mutual 
afl'cetion, have a right to one another 3.nd a 
duty to perform to one another, littlc less sacred 
than that of husband and wife. Their trial is no 
doubt 1110St sharp-hard in the present, sad in 
the futurc-for how hitter it mu::.t be to gi\'c 
to po
sible children the opportunity of Olle day 
saying, "You marricd \\ ithout your parents' 
consent - you cannot blame me if I do the 
same." let. granting its full weight to c\-ery 
nrgument, the dcci
ion arrivcd at in so cruel a 
conjuncture must. in all calmly judging minds, 
be surely one and the same. 
Unquestionably. a deliberatc. patiently-de- 
layed, \\ ell-thought-of marriage, open to nO 
rational objcction, and breaking no law either 
human or divinc. ought to he carried out, with 
or without the eonse
lt of parents. 
No clandestine proccedings can ever be justi- 
fiable. .But when all efforts to break down pre- 
judice 311d win estcem have failed. a son. or 
even a daughter, though that seems hardcr. has 
a pcrfect right to quit, openly and honestly. the 
parental roof. " :Fare\\ ell," cithcr must 8a)'- 
ah how sono\\ fully! yct it ought to be saiù- 
"I have tried my utmost to \\ill \OU o\'er. and 
it is in ,-ain. 1 am not called upon to sucrifiee 
not only my own happiness but another's. The 
just God be judge hetwecn us. I must go." 
A tcniblc altcrnative, yet there can be no 
othcr; and surely if the parents ne\er relent- 
nenr Corgi\ e-the just God would judge it ten- 
dcd)", and the "curse causelcss" would not come. 
But such a crisis r.lreh. occurs in a family wherc 
the parcnts have then;::.('hes done thetr duty. 
:K 0 \\ i!>e fathcr would ever bring into the intimate 
socict y of his daughters a youn
 fellow of "horn, 
as a son-in-law, he \\ould utterly, and \\ith fair 
r
asol1s, dis
pprovc. And, reckless as men's pas- 
SIons sometImes arc. ,.cry le\\ 
ons of reallv good 
mothers would be lil..ely so to hm clost thãt Ideal 
of \\ omnnhood \\ hich it is a mother's 0\\ n fault 
if slJC ùoes not set bcfore all hcr sons. that. they 
\\ ould desire to bring into the family any girl so 
altogether unworthy and oLjectionable that her 
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entrance tllCrein ought. to be prevented by every 
lawful me,ms. The safc
t and only \\ a) to l1'1dkc 
children 11larry rightly is by set ting b('fore them 
such cn
,ullp)es of true manhood and womanhood 
that they \\ould shrilll from choosing a "ife or 
husband inferior to their father or mother. 
And when such is the case. "hen home is 
rCdlly home, \\ hat a ha\Cn of rest it is! How 
the children, married or singlc, will remcmber 
it. "earn over it, delight to revisit it, as the 
safest. !>unnicst lie::.t. And as years roll on, and 
they ha\ e long ceased to be "the children" to 
anybody hut thc old father and mothcr, how 
strong is that parental influence \\ hich has suc- 
eecded the resigned <1uthority - how pcrfcct 
the love "hich ca5-ts out even the shadow of 
fear, Dutv-sacrificc-the \\ords arc a mere 
narnc, a plëasant jest, if by means of them can 
be given the smallcst pleasure to the good 
parcnts. Ko self.dcnial seems too great If it 
can requite them - no, they ncver can be re- 
quited-but show them in some degree their 
children's appreciation of their innumerable self- 
denials, never fully understood till no", \\ hcn 
the ehildrcn ha\.e become parcnts themselves. 
A.nd when they reaUy grow old-though the 
second generation \\ill ne\'er quite believe it- 
how their weaknesses arc held sacrcd, and their 
utmost infirmities dear. lIow the third genera- 
tion are taught from bab) hood to con
idcr it the 
greatest honour to be of any use to grandpapa 
and grandmamma. lIow their sayings arc re- 
peated. their "isdom upheld. and thcir virtues 
canonised into a f
llnily tradition, ay, ) cars after 
the beloved heads. white and revercnd, have bcen 
laid tcnderly U under the daisies." 
For parents, real J arents, arc ncver forgotten. 
Good old maids an kindly old bachelors may 
be remembered for many a ycar; but those 
others on whom has been conferred. "ith all the 
sorro\\ s and cares, the great honour and happi- 
ness of parenthood, ha\ e mingled their life wIth 
the pcrmanent life of the world. Their qualities 
dcscend. and thcir influence is felt, through un- 
counted generations. Thor:1Y and difficult may 
have been their mortal path, many their anxieties 
and sharp their pangs, but they ha\'e done their 
work, and thcv mherit its blcssing. Thev die, 
but in their põsterity they enjoy a 'pcrpetu
l im- 
mortality. 
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lr was fh o'cloek on a Tuesday mornil:g 
whcn I arrivcd in Christiania. I b3.d with mc 
a lettcr of introduction to a l\orwcr?ian !:'cntle- 
man, onc of the most llOspitable fellO\\ s -1 ever 
mct with. "We \\ere good friends directly. 
U My friend tcns me," he said, glancing over 
the contf'nts of the lctter, cc that you want to 
sce sOlhethin
 of our to\\11 life before going up 
country. Kothing could be more fortuuate. I 
am giving a ball to-night, so come and male 
) our observations on us. By the way," he 
added, "tale this," gi\ ing mc a pink piece of 
paper, with the folIo" ing printed on it: 
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" Herr II. giver sig den Ære at indbyde Herr 
- til en soirée dansante. Tirsdagen den - 
"Ko1. 7." 
Which, being interpreted, is: 
"11r, H. gives himself the honour to in.. 
vitc, &c, &c. 
" Seven o'clock." 
At the time appointed I arrived at my 
friend's house, for I purposely came early in 
order to be able to scrutinise the company. 
And here, at the outset, I must remark that I 
was extremely taken with the Norwegian ladies 
-especially the young ladies. Not that they 
were beautiful; our English girls far surpass 
t hcir Norwegian sisters in respect of good looks, 
But in the first place I refer to their" get-up," 
of which, for my lady readers, I will endeavour 
to give a true, though, I fear, not a scientific 
description. Nearly all of them were dressed 
in muslin, white or colomed, with appropriate 
head-dresses of flowers or ribbons. 'I'here was 
scarcely an expensive dress in the whole room. 
"Sensible girls!" 1 soliloquised. "I wonder 
what it would cost my sisters to turn out for a 
ball like this? I should like some of our English 
young ladies to be here, to take a lesson in dress. 
Here is a g-ood effect produced for a very littlc 
money." But here my reflections were directed 
into anot1Jer vein by a bevy of young men, stu- 
dents, officers, and so forth, who came in hat in 
hand. .What on earth do they bring their hats into 
a ball-room for? Ah! perhaps they are afraid of 
losing them. Not a bad idea! But I wonder 
what they will do with them when the dancing 
begins? Surely not put them on? However, 
after having paid their respects to the host, they 
proceeded carefully to place them in out-of-the- 

 I way corncrs, while others, who did not, I sup- 
l)ose, mean dan
ing, kept theirs in hand for the 
II rest of the evenmg'. 
:: Just then the folding-doors of an adjacent 
room were thrown open, and supper was an- 
nounceù. 
Another surprise for me. What! Supper 
before dancing! So it was. And an excellent 
I plan, too, I'm inclined to think. For, don't you, 
,I young ladies, always enter into the spirit of 
I dancing all the more, after vou have had a littlc 
I sip of iced champagne? oJ Don't you, young 
gentlemen, often then first get rid of that shy- 
I ness and reserve which arc so peculiar to you? 
You know you do. 
The supper was an elegant affair; but a 
standing-up one, as is universally the case in 
Norway. As I had only just dined, I became a 
passive spectator. I observed t.hat the gentlemen, 
as soon as 
hey had handed their partners in, left 
them to slllft for themselves, while they looked 
after numher one. TIut the dear creatures seemed 
quite used to such treatmcnt. There were no 
sweets on the table; all the dishes were savoury 
dishes. (By the way, Russian peas seemed very 
popular.) But in another little room were laid 
out ices, jellies, creams, cakes, flanked by num- 
berless bottles of champagne. The ladies had 
the first entrée into the Chamber of Sweets, and 
it was not till they turned out, that we turned in. 


Thc band now began to strike up in the ball- 
room: a signal for the gentlemen to adjourn 
thither. 
" You dance P" said my host. 
e< Oh ycs; certainly!U 
" Come, then. I'll introduce you to t1::\t girl 
in pink; shc is dying to dance with an English- 
man." 
She was an uncon
monly charming- girl, the 
daughter of a pastor III the Loffoten Isles, and 
had never been in Christiania before, She 
rejoiced in the name of Katinka, I naturally 
thought she might be shy, as this was the 
first time she had ever been in a town. Not a 
bit of it! She bad plenty to say for herself; could 
talk :English very well, though she had never 
heard it spoken by an Englishman before; and 
was thoroughly well up in English literature. 
I never danced so much, nor enjoyed an even- 
ing 
o much, as I did this evening, my first in 
Northern Europc. It is quite impossible to 
help liking the young ladies. They are so 
simple, unreserved, conversational, well in- 
formed, and un-coquettish. 
Dancing was kept up with spirit till twelve, 
when another edition of supper on a minor scale 
made its appearance. 
e< Well! And what do you think of us in this 
out-of-the-way country P" said my friend, who 
prevailed On me to stay behind and smoke a cigar 
after his guests had gone. 
" Think! I think I would like to cut the 
Temple, and come and live here for good and 
all!" 
He laughed, and s
.id, as I took my 'leave, 
" By the way, I forgot to tell you I have been 
rcquested to bring you with me to-mofl'OW to a 
grand dinner-party. You'll see something new 
there, if I mistake not. God Nat !" 
After bathing next morning in the Fjord, 
in close proximity to his :Majesty Carl John the 
Fifteenth-when I had an opportunity of seein
 
rather more tban one usually sees of royalty-I 
repaired to my friend's house, to be taken out to 
dinner. 
The Statsraad W. lived during the summer in 
a villa about half a mile from town. Indeed, 
nearly all the merc1Jants and wealthier people 
reside in the country during the summer months. 
These villas, which I noticed as presenting a 
very picturesque effect, on sailing up the Fjord, 
are generally built of wood, and painted either a 
pale pink, white, or yellow. From the second 
or third stories there are balconies, and on the 
ground floor there is a verandah, connected by 
glass doors with the house, One ne"fer sees a 
carpet during the summer, and not usually even 
in the winter. The floors are painted and var- 
nished, and convey to the mind an aSSlll"allCe of 
coolness and absence of dust: desirable admn- 
tages in a climate whieh, for a short time in the 

'ear, resembles that of India. 
There were, perhaps, a hundred and fifty 
O'uests assembled when we entered. I wondered 
how we were all going to be accommodated. 
"I dare sa,V you do not have these sort of 
dÜmer-parties in England," said a young lady to 
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me, whom I had met the enning before. " '\Ve 
always, at such p.lrties, stand up to ùinner." 
My an
"cr was cut !>hort by our bein
 ushered 
into the dining-room. 
.AJ3 1 wishe'd to ùo at Rome as they did at 
RonH>, I first turned to a little srde-table, 
on \\hich werc al'ranged !>ardincs, anchovies, 
"'fhrondhjem aquavit," Ilnd other appetite- 
ticllers. 1 \\ on't describe the dinner; suffiee it to 
say, it was most excellent. But I would earnestly 
recommend any one goin
 to Christiani.t, to 
practise dining standill
 up brfol"e lea" ing home; 
for it requires an uncommon knack to be able to 
manage it propcrly. Try; tale a platc "ith 
a bit. of chicl
en, a slice of ham, some peas, 
anù potatoes on it, for instance. Hold this in 
your left hand-for all the chairs and side- 
tables are monopoliscd by the elderly people- 
.md cut up anù eat with your right. In the 
mean time, leep constantly drjnkin
 wine with 
ima
inary guests, and 
et your sisters to push 
gently up against you from all sides. And 
withal you should not omit to pay some atten- 
tion to the study of attitudes. Assume the 
I best posture for preservin
 your "gravity in 
a statc of stability," while at the game time 
I seek to avoid a straddle, as if you were on the 
deck of a rollill
 steamer, otherwise you may 
be animadverted on by the company, You 
must not feel annoyed if, just as you have 
succeeded in cutting up the chicken and ham 
in nice little bits, and hm"e relinquished the 
knife for the fork, a jolt from behind disturbs 
the direction a mouthful is taling, and sends 
it outside your shirt-front instead of in'lide. 
Neither must you be irritated at feeling that 
some one is pouring a plateful of gra\'y down 
your back. I upset a glass of wine over a 
young gentleman's legs (an elderly man of 
stout basis, who bumpe(l against me, was the 
cause), and I am ashamed to say that I looked 
hard in another direction, as if I knew nothin rr 
at all about the matter. .Another piece of advic
 
I would venture to suggest-especially if you 
dislike u<,ing dirty forks-is, that you keep a 
tight hold of your own. Fod.s are always at a 
prcmium, amI if you put yours down for one 
momcnt, ) ou'II never see it again. I cannot 
s
gest the modest stranger's doing anything 
bettcr \\ith his wine-glass than putting it in his 
pocket \\ hell not in immediate use; for I am 
convinced that not one of the hdics or gentle- 
mcn present drank out of the same glass twice, 
After dinner, which ",as over about six, 
the gentlemen strolled out into the grounds to 
smoke. The ladies don't at all object to the 
smell of the fragrant weed, and nearly all the 
clcr?y indulge in it. You can jud f7 e for 
yourself, "hen I inform you flmt in IS:55
 when 
the popul,J.tiun consist cd of one million four 
hundred und ninety thousand and forty-seven 
sou!s-I like exactitude-the imports of tobacco 
amounted to akut three millions three hundred 
thousand pounds; "hich J;i ves an allowance of 
two pounds and a quarter to cach soul, not de- 
dueling- \\ omen or children. Oue gentleman to 
"horn I was introduced informed Die that hc 


always lmd a smoke the last tIling at nigM, a.1er 
he had got into bed; and, from some incidental 
remarks he made, I discO\ ered that he was a 
married man, and occupied the same apartment as 
his wife, Cigars, coffee, and its attendant Cu- 
raçoa, having been duly appreciated, we returned 
to the house, and danced till Ì\\ clve o'clock, .And 
though the party had thus lasted eight hours, it 
had been throughout an lIDcommonly pleasant 
one, and the time had passed very quickly. 
"As you have now seen what \\c can do in the 
way of balls and dinner-parties," said my friend, 
as we strolled home in the soft twilight (for it was 
so light, that I could easily ha.ve read the smallest 
print), "-you shall see us as we are every day. I 
"ill take you to a fricnd's house to-morrow, and 
"ill not tell him anything about it beforehand." 
If the dinner-party the day before had been 
costly and profuse, the fare to-day was homely, 
and rather sRaring. The diuner consisted of 
fish-soup-a dish my pell is quite unable to 
describe, but which I should pronounce very 
nasty; roast chiclens stuffed with parsley, about 
the size of partridges; and Multer-berries and 
cream. As a rule, Norwegian families do not 
eat meat more than three or four times a week; 
and a pudding-at least what an Englishman 
calls a pudding-is unknown. 
Dinner being finished, as if at a preconcerted 
signal, everybody arose and pushed (not lift cd) 
his chair back against the wall, thus producing 
an immense de
 of unnecessary noise on the 
uncarpeted floor. And then everybody shook 
hands with the host, and with everybody else, 
and said, "Tak for Mad." 
I was amused by an anecdote au English lady 
who had marricd a Nor\\egian told me. It 
seems they resolved upon living as much as 
possible in the English style, and therefore had 
meat and puddill
 ever"! day. The servant bad 
the same fare. .But she conld not eat it; she 
pined after her milk-soup, salt herrings, and po- 
tatoes; and actually lodged a complaint with the 
police ngainst her master, because he would give 
her meat and pudding instead. 
I should like to take J eames, or JolIn Thom:lS, 
or Betty the cook, over to Xorway, and treat 
them to servants
 fare there. A month or two 
of it would do them all a world of good! llow 
thcy would appreciate the cold leg of mutton 
when they got back; and how heartily table-ale 
at ten pence a gallon would be relished after no- 
thing but coffee and cold \\ ater ! 


THE STORY OF THE STOXE-EYES. 
Cll.HIER I. 
TUE romance of the railway has seldom fur- 
nished a more extraordinary narrative than that 
\\ hich I now compile from the "asty jottings of 
my notc-book. in J unc, eightecn hundrcd and 
fifty-eight. 
I had made a random dash at a distant point 
by a certain cross-country railway, whose eccen- 
tric sinuosities, surpassing my" ery worst antici- 
pations, finally deposited me on a deserted plat- 
form - Something's Den - then, withdra\\ ing 
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into an adjacent shed, gloomily expired. The 
engine departed to its rest in a grass-grown 
siding, the driver to his, in a cottage beyond 
human ken-" aside of them rises"-pointing' 
in the direction of a mountainous country, appa- 
rcntly about five miles distant. 

o stat.ion-master was visible. Howbeit, an 
elderly hermit, in the costume of a porter of the 
Victorian age, patiently explained to me the fact 
that, having overpassed my proper" junction," I 
bad before me a residence at the Den of four 
hours thirty-h,o minutes. 
.What tò do? The landscape was unattrae- 
tire; besides, it drizzled, mizzled-what is the 
damp expression that signifies a substance equi- 
distant between nothing and rain? Books I had 
none, nor even a penknife, wherewith to improve 
the time and trees. There was, it ia true, on 
the wall of the station itself, a small but choice 
collcction of high art. Thence I learned how that 
Sampwn Darkwise Pecklebody (address in full), 
having, one fatal morn (specified), permitted 
himself to occupy a certain class of carriage 
not usually associated with the description of 
ticket he had previously taken, was mulcted 
by indignant justices (set forth) in the unmiti- 
gated penalt.y of Thirty Shillings and costs- 
the permanent proclamation of which little 
I incident, on the wall, must have imparted a 
I peculiar interest to Mr. Pccklebody's subsequent 
journeyings by that line, 
The Bed sent by Post-not only sent, but 
actually prepaid - perpetual enigma to the 
untravelled mind-presented its graceful form. 
Leisure there was 1.0 l)onder why 
Iessrs. 
Kornyman should alone dispense the pure 
article. 'Yhether those gentlemen found it a 
commercial success, 01' w'hether a proud sense 
of mOl"al rectitude was their sole reward. 
Ha! Frith? No. It'is but a bold episode 
of London life, by a hand unknown, importing 
pictorially that :Messrs. Bobbs and Thirkettle 
have engaged two-thirds of the western side of 
Regent-street for the display of their unrivalled 
assortment of summer stuffs. A royal equipage 
has just rolled heavily from the door, surcharged 
with purchases. The Lord :l\Iayor, dissatisfied 
wit.h eastern establishmcnts, comes prancing up, 
attended (as usual, on shopping expeditions) by 
his faithful sheriffs, and other civic functionaries, 
among whom I think I faintly recognise the 
toastmaster. Three officers of her :Majesty's 
Life Guards, in complete cuirass, about to enter 
in quest of their summer stulTs, make way for a 
right reverend dignitary, his wife, and a proces- 
sion of fair daughters, so extended that it has to 
bc continued round the corner. 
"As the literature of Something's Den is 
quite capable of being exhausted before traiu- 
time, allow me to contribute to it," said a 
pleasant yoice bcside me. 
The speaker t a man about sixty, perfectly 
gentlcmanlikc in appearance and address, had 
stepped out from the booking-office, and was 
offering me a handful of papers. 
"Two poor fellows marooned on this in- 
hospitable shore," he continued, laughing, " need 
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not. stand on any ceremony, I think. It will be a 
good three hours before succour reaches us." 
'Ve gradually slid into conversation, pacing 
np and down the sheltered portion of the plat- 
form. The stranger t
lked easily and agreeably. 
I had seldom nlCt wIth an Enrrlishman who 
overcame, with such ,unobtrusi\"
 facility, thc 
reservc of first acquamtancc. An hour flew 
past, and, before its expiration, we had becomc 
as old and intimate friends. 
The weather had by this time cleared a little, 
and there had become visible the grev top of 
an old mansion, with one tower, half sn;othered 
in fine woodland, covering a slope some two 
miles off. 
" .Whose . residcnce is that, yonder?" inquired 
my compamon of the hermit-porter, who, seated 
on a retired bench, was dropping a sharp- 
pointe.d knife, with singulady inaccurate aim, 
at a dIsabled humble-bee, squatted on the soft 
boards. Having, at the moment, nearly got the 
range of his victim, the hermit did not deem it 
expedient to suspend his fire, but simply replied 
that he didn't justly know. " 'Twarn't nobody's, 
There was-sum mot wrong. Ghosts 'fested 
it-leastways, them top rooms-Gardener's 
wife-below. (The bee, suddenly impressed 
with a vague presentiment of danger, gave a 
convulsive shudder, and drew up one leg.) 
Never heerd thc rights on it, Howsever, 
nobody can't -live - (bee dissevered longi- 
tudinally, presenting the remarkable appear- 
::mce of two half bees in animated conversation) 
-live there, they can't." 
" I was curious," observed the stranger, as 
we turned away, "to hear what he would say. 
That place is Mournivale, the scene of one of 
the most extraordinary series of incidents that 
ever found place in England's domestic annals. 
If you wish it, seeing that we have abundant 
time, I will give you the substance of the 
his tory," 
CHA.PTER II, 
THIRTY years ago (resumed my friend), 
I commenced my professional career of medi- 
cine, with the ridiculous blunder of plll"Ch3S- 
ing what is popularly called the" good will" of 
this district. I could have had it on precisely 
the same terms on which my predecessor had 
crcated it. :My neighbours were benevolence 
itself, and-short of being at any time, wit.hin my 
recollection, in the least indisposed-did every- 
thing in their power to make mc comfortable 
and happy, There was excellent trout fishing', 
of which certain industrious otters, and myself, 
seemed sole proprietors; and between us the 
best feeling always prevailed, they sparing my 
favourite pools, and I delicately avoiding the 
immediate neighbourhood of their dwellings; 
wbile my practice, which comprised two healthy 
farms, a robust toll-house, and the beer-shop, 
left ample leisure for my favourite sport, besides 
watching my busier neighbours. 
Do not imagine that the parties I have refeITed 
to represented the entire population of the dis- 
trict. Somewhere among the trees lurk two d 
little villages, one, in right of its superi
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lno\\ n :is G re t C"HY, the other, a'failin
 itself 
of t I" fart of its dozen d\\ enin
s b{'ing dl
posed 
'I in h\O ranks, call in!;' it!!elf Covc)-Ie-Slreet. The 
spirit of ri\ah,hip bet\\ecn t!\(,C;C t\\O po\\erful 
Ct mmuniticJ \\.I
 C'on.....mtly breaking out in \ ari- 
ous \HI
 .', and so Litter wa.., the jealousy, that, at 
one prriod, searcel) any intercourse was pcr- 
mit/c'd bet\\ cell t helll: a state of things the more 
to be regretted, 
incc (a curious fact) the society 
of the greater COVLY \\ as composed almost 
entirely of haC'hclorg, while that of CO\'C) -le- 
Streft embraced exrlu:.ivcly ladies yet uusum- 
moned from the a\\aiting ranks of spinsterhood, 
" it h this littl... non-community 1 had no pro- 
fe
c;ional concern. The whole '" It
 presided over 
by one of the bachelor brethren, \\ ho, tolerated 
as a necessary evil, went and came between the 
t\\O camps, a just ohject of jealou
) and sus- 
picion to both. Charley Tincture was by nature 
a merry pleac;ant little. fellow, and, being only 
fifry-sc\ en, was looled upon by the elder brethren 
of Great Cm'cy as little more than a boy. K ever- 
tlH'IC's5, it \\ as now thirt) -fh c years since Charley 
llad been jilted, and had cast from his soul every 
thought of matrimony. )1.my a pleasant even- 
ing have I })assed in Charle) 's society, at his 
snug lodging over t he post-office (he" as rich 
cnough to have had a good house to himself, 
but preferred that celibate flavour which attaches 
to lodgilìgs), and to this circumstance I owe the 
PO\\ pr of n1aling you acquainted with the story 
of )lourni \ ale. 
The vast old mansion, after being for some 
tin1t: untenanted, had, just before my ani\ ai, 
passed into tJH' absolute possession of Sir George 
CorsplIis. This gentleman had held a high 
military post in I ndia, and had brought home 
a reputation the revcr
c of prepossessing. He 
\\ as represented as a stern proud individual, 
gloomy and unsocial in disposition, a tyrant 
in his profession, a tyrant in his homc. He 
had (said rumour, coming do\\ n like a black 
mi
t before him) resigned his command, in the 
hope of averting a threatened inquiry into some 
undue exercisp of authority-somethin!::" it was 
even \\ hispered, scarcely distinguishable from 
what mf'n call murder-and he had come hither, 
\vith his lady, intendin:;, if unmolested, to pass 
t he remainder of his days among the deep woods 
of )Iourni\'ale. 
The very first proceedings of thc new pro- 
prietor were singular enough to provoke com- 
ment. He had fixed midnight for his arrival 
at the mansion "ith his family: directing' 
the land-ste\\ ard, Harper, \\ ho had managed the 
properly for somc years, and", horn h(' bad re- 
tained in office, to be in attendance at that hour, 
and alone. 
l'reeisclvat twelV<'. a hollow rumble of "heels 
came up 'from die. grass-grown avenue, and 
llarper, thro\\ ing open the tall iron gates which 
ga\e immediate approach to the house, admitted 
a processio:l con!.isting of three gloomy old 
coaches, and a black \ an. :From the first of 
these vehicles, alighted th)"{'e darl figures, so 
e)osel)' muffled that it \'\"as only by a comparison 
of heIght that the ste\\ard understood them to 


repre"ent his master (whom, indeed, he had al- 
ready s en) and two females, one of a stature 
almo
t diminutive. 13( th, on clltering the hom.(', 
retired in
tantly to a suite of apartments upon 
\\ hieh a regiment or painters and decorators had 
been employed for at least a month. 
'fhe other carriagcs "ere filled with domestics, 
EJI
li!.h and forei
n, \\ ho immediatel.v, without 
exeh!mr;ing a word, set to work in their different 
departments a
 if they had li\.ed at )rourni"ale 
all their previous li\ cs. So quaint and singular 
was the whole proceeding, that the simple. 
minded steward felt as if he \\ere moving about, 
in the midst of a band ùf being-s of a different 
nature-whose supernatural gifts pheed them 
alike beyond his help and control. They made 
civil gestures, and seemed to regard him wit h 
consideration enoug-h; but none of them, none 
e\ en of the Lngli
h, spoke direct Iy to him. 
And the language that did reach hi
 car had a 
curious roJling accent, such as he had never 
heard. 
Determined to break the spell, llarper singled 
out a member of the mysterious company who 
appeared to discharge the office of cook, and 
who, being fattish, might prove good tempered. 
Accosting her as she glided bv, he civiUy in- 
quired by \\hat name he should'
Hldress her. 
" :\Iorgan Ie Fay," replied lhc woman, sharply, 
baring her glistening teeth in a sort of snarl. 
":Uorgau Liffey!" thought Harper. "Irisll, 
eh ?" 
Feelin
, or fancying, that his presence was not 
acceptable to the new comers, the exceHent 
steward, who at present occu I ,ied one of the 
J...eepcrs' lodges, took a hasty eave, and with- 
drew. 
" Hot dinners at half-past one in the morn- 
ing!" thought )11'. Harpcr, as he tumbled into 
hed; "I "Ollder :it \\ hat time they sup 
" 
crr \PIER III. 
TIlE external doings of tJte new proprietor 
were equally remarkablt'. It had been decided 
in the neighbourhood that one of his first acts 
of ownership would be to thin the overgroun 
woods, wherein were thoumnds of noble speci- 
mens of oak, beech, elm, and fir-nay, even the 
fragrant cedar-positi\ ely pining for the axe. 
An enterprising timber merchant had prep3.red 
a tender, and only \\ aited for "hat he con- 
siderpd a decent intcl"\ al before presenting it. 
Sir Gcor
e, ho\\e\"('r, did nothing of the lind. 
Contrariwise, on the only open 
round near the 
mansion-a Sl laIl green knoll-he immediately 
planted a handsome cluster of quick-g'To\\ing 
shrubs and trees. 
In a word, lonely as the place already "as, 
CmselJis encirelcd the entire park \\ith a new and 
strong pali::.adc, Around the gardens he raised a 
loft.y \\ all. He purchased, at a 
reat expense. a 
certain alleged right of \'oay, which, as the public 
nefer used it, was disputed by their representa- 
tives \\ ith tenfold obstinaeI' lIe discouTa!;ed 
any ad\.anccs on thr part 01 his countr,r ne.,
h- 
bours, and rarely set foot be
 ond Ius 0\\ 11 
domain. 
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I "Mad!" pronounced Sir Hugh Quieksei, a 
I ': neighbouring squire. 
Sir George, who was in the commission, at- 
tended the next bench of ma!:!:istrates. The 
lunatic took the lead in all the procecdings, de- 
cided a matter which involved great legal diffi- 
cnlty, snuffed out the pcrt clerk who had hitherto 
guided the decisions of the bcnch, anù, with cool 
I superiol" nods, took his leave, not to appear again. 
But Sir Hugh Quickset was silenced. 
"Under a cloud," r.ffirmed old Purkiss, of 
I, Great Covey: a retired solicitor, whose mental 
habit inclined to the suspicious. (If report were 
I to bc trusted, none },ad enjoyed better oppor- 
tunities of judging what might be the aspect of 
a gentleman under the aforesaid atmospherical 
II pressure tban :Mr. Purkiss himself!) But a royal 
duke who was staying in the county, rode across 
fifteen miles to visit :Mourni\'ale, stayed half the 
day, and walked through Covey-Ie-Street arm in 
arm with his host, in earnest conversation-Mr. 
Purkiss was bo
..-led out. 
Intense became the curiosity excited by the 
manifest desire of Sir George to conceal the 
course of his domestic life from every eye. The 
powers of conjecture were exhausted in imagin- 
ing theories of explanation for the complete 
seclusion in ,,-hich the family, the two ladies 
espec}ally, were understood to live. In respect 
to thIS, the steward, Harper, was as profoundly 
jgnorant as everybody else. Not only had he 
never seen his lady's face or heard her voice, 
but no intelligible allusion 1.0 her amon!j the 
selTants had ever reached IDS ear. He knew, 
however, that a Creole maid, called Eisa, was 
her principal attendant, and that she did occa- 
sionally give audience to Morgan Ie Fay. 
":My lady calls," the latter would say, with a 
start; sometimes amid the clatter ofthe kitchen; 
sometimes when not a sound but the ticking of 
the clock broke the dead hush. And away she 
would hasten. 
Harper observed that none of the domestics 
ever 'went abroad, except on Sundays, when 
such as were English attended the little church, 
and, service over, marched back again, being re- 
admitted by the huge Dutch Imrter, Hans Troek, 
who never quitted his post by llight or day, 
and the monotony of whose presence inspired 
Harper with such an insane desire to kick him, 
that, but for his native slownes
 of apprehen- 
sion, Herr Troek must have read it in his 
face twenty times a day. Harper had to pass 
him so often, for on him devolved almost all the 
communication t.hat ,,-as held with the outer 
" orId, In the forenoon the steward transacted 
with his master, any business relating t.o the 
estate. After that, he executed commissions 
for :Morgan Ie Fay, At nine in the evening 
Harper fonnd that he was expected to 1 ake his 
leave; and what went on after t.
at, in the mYE- 
, ' :: I ierious household, was a strange and gloomy 
secret. 
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CIIAPTER IV, 
"BUT about Lady Corselli&," was the per- 
petual question of the spinsterhood of Covey-Ie- 
Street, "who, and what can shc bc p" 
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. And Covey the Great rf'plied (t.hrough Mr. 
Tmcture) that they would run any rCD.sonablc 
risk (except matrimony) to learn. 
For months the neighbonrhood was in a state 
of agreeable horror, for ,,,herc mystery is there 
,,,ill be terror, and it got to be belie,,-ed th
t 
Lady Corsellis, of 1l0uruivale, was not a spec- 
tacle for human eyes to see. I can hardly e

- 
plain through w hat fluctuations the gèneraI 
faith settled down (but so it did) into a convic- 
tion that, thou&h elsewise fair of face, the un- 
happy lady had the snout of a pig! At all 
evcnts, this belief tt-iumphed. The district was 
rich in mast and acorns. In consideration of his 
consort, Sir George had suffered his beech amI 
oak to stand! 
Thcrc were still, it is true, disscntients to the 
porcine theory. At the Jolly Bachelor, in Great 
Covey, conducted by Mr. Brutus Bulfinch, the 
pig's face was opposed by a still more terrible 
surmise. It is doubtful whether the host would 
have admitted anybody into his parlour, or the 
barmaid (an elderly female, unmarried) executed 
her office with any degree of alacrit,y on behalf of 
onc, who did not faithfully believe that it was 
either a pig's head or the devil: with a strong 
bias towards the latter opinion. 
K 0 wonder; for the ver.v nephew of the host 
had had a glimpse of the phenomenon. 
Coming 
home late from a distant market, 
Jack Bulfinch took it into his bead to shorten 
the road, by cutting across the grounàs of 
:Mournivale. This" as before thc erection of 
the new wall. He had easily scaled the then- 
exÍ!,ting defences, had passed the mansion, and 
"Was about to dive into the l)lantation, when the 
great front door swung suddenly open, and out 
it came, walking tamely beside Sir George him- 
self, Jack, by his own account, had barely 
time to notice that my Lady Corsellis had 
immense eycs, likc lurid lanterns, which glowed 
even through a thick protrusive sort of covering- 
that veiled her head and face; likewise, a tail of 
such prodigious lcngth, that Sir George, with 
much seeming politeness, carried a portion of it 
across his arm, This tail went near to dis- 
credit Jack's, but for the confirmation the whole 
story reccived from the deposition (made rather 
"ith, than upon, oath) of Cephas Pudgebrook,1 he 
second gardener, \.-ho rolled the terrace on the 
following daj, and observed that it bore distinct 
traces of a goat or pig, "dibbled regular all along." 
:Mr. Pudgebrook was not a little horrified to 
learn that he had been actually engaged for two 
hours (all the while whistling careless secular 
tunes) in smoothing out the footprints of the 
enemy of mankind! 
Curiosity was at its utmost stretch, when an 
order was one day receivccl by TimotLy BeatIe, 
the purblind clerk, 1.0 have new hassocks placed 
in the Mournivale pew. Hassocks! They were, 
then, unquestionably coming to church next 
Sunday. At all events, Sir George and-and 
the other-would come. 
The Reyerend Benedict Loanham, of Great 
Covey, prepared Lis best discour
e. 'l'Le number 
of those who ßttended their religious duties on 
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that day, tran
eended the recollection of thc 
olùest inhabit.mt. The congregation "ere al- 
ready seated, when the Lord of )lournivalc, 
r I accompanied by two, eilcd ladies, cntered by a 
pri\ ate cl.mncel, thc party taking their scats in 
full view of the assemhly. 
G neral Sir George Corsellis was, at this time, 
a m'l.ll past middle-age, ot colo""al build, massive 
he'ill, broad nose, and eyebrows so redundant as 
almo
t to emulate little beards. The prev:.liling 
e'\prc
sion of this far from attractive fdce, "as 
stern e\cn to ferocity; but tha.t it was capable 
of mueh softeniu
 was apparent e\en to pur- 
blind Timothy Beatie -\\ ho, throu
hout the 
servicl., addressed his respou&es personally to 
::51r George, adjured him in a stentorian voice 
to join ill the performance of tbe p!:>almody, and 
having, in effcct, bestowed upon the astonishcd 
gentlcman his undivided atteution, was, fiu'illy, 
in a position to aver that, whenever he (Cor- 
sell is) glanced at one of the veiled creatures at 
I hi" siùe, his face changed" from a de viI's to an 
an
el's." 
, I ;l'he service drew to a conclusion \\ ithout the 
I veils bcin
 for an instant removed. It mu:.t be 
aclnowled
ed that good )lr. Loanham (\vhosc 
di:)course had been directed against the indul. 
gence of idle curiosity, and prying into mysteries 
out of our path) did his very best to advance 
the sccrct wishes of his flock: prolonging his ad- 
drbs, by the aid of impromptu interpol.ltions, to 
all e
tent \\ hieh, under any otber circwnsta.nees, 
would have been considered inordinate. 
It \\as all in vain. E\"en every sermon mnst 
L:n"e an end-so had l\Ir. Loanham's-and, "ith 
a reluctant blessing, the congregation dispersed. 
"When a re.l5onable time had bt'en allowed for 
all undesigning persons to withdraw, the :Mour- 
ni,.lle party quitted Uleir pew; she, \\ho was 
presumed to be Lady CorseUis, leaning upon Lcr 
husband's stalwart arm; the d\\arf-like figure of 
their companion bringing up the rear. Every 
pretnt for lingering about the little church- 
yard had by this time been cxhausted. One 
ll1di\ idual, alone, stood rooted to the spot- 

[iss TítJany. This lady remained, as it werc, 
under a \ ow. 

Iiss 'fiffany representcd the strong-minded 
element in tùe circle of Cove) .le-Street. To her, 
appeal \US wont to be made in all such cases as, 
under ordinary social circumstances, would have 
necessitated the interposition of the masculine 
mind; anù, hitherto, Miss Tiffany had been true 
to her position and herself. It was alle
ed of 
her, and by her, that, in no purpose on which 
she Lad really set her heart, had she cver been 
bamed. In a perhaps unguarded moment, she 
had pledgcd herself to see and to speak wit.h one 
or bot.h of thc mysterious ladies of .Mournivale. 
Sh was here to redeem that pledge. 
Sending away her maid, )1 Irian, to a little 
distance, she herself took up a position half. 
I way bet wcen t he church and the corner of an 
avenue of elms which formed a bv-path to 
:Mournivðle. W 
As the three figures moved past, she toucheJ 
the dress of her who w.ù1..ed alone. 


".\ tllou5and pardons," said !.Ii 'li..ff.. 
"l\fa) 1 be allo\\ed to sp_?U 
The st
n
er u
ade a sort of impatient Lo", 
and continued her way. 
.Miss TitI'any, somcwhat piqued by th recep- 
tion, returUi d to the chargc. 
"Again, I ask your p.lrdon," shc f>...id. .. I 
assure' you, 1 am not a beg
ar. I \\i.&h merf';y 
to inquire what is Lady Corselli
' pka&urc 
concerning the proposed new sch-?" 
Tl1e sh'an
er put her hand upon hcr a11n, as I I 
if to impose silence, but, \\ ith the other, pointed 
forward in such a 11l'mner as to ill\ itc )li 
Titfan,y to accompany her. Thus, maid 
I.lfian, 
watehmg in the distance, saw the four disappear 
into thc a\ enue. 
Another minute, and her mistress was seen 
returning; but with a step so strange and un- 
certain, and a tlemC'anour altogetht::r so unusual, 
that )Iarian started off hastily to meet her. To 
)1ariall's alarm amI surprise, 
Iiss TiíT.lny took 
not the slightest notice of her; but reeled on, as 
it \Vere, in the direction of home, her eyes fix.ed 
and staring, her face pale as ashes, her hands 
working wildly, as though in despcr.lte en- 
dCdvour to keep off some invisible assailant. 
" Horror, .horror!" was the only reply hel' 
terrilied attend,mt could obtain, in answer to 
her repeated inquiries. 
.Arrived M home, Miss Tiffany went straight 
to her chamber, and, locking the door, remained 
in strict seclu.")ion until the evening. Then she 
rang for :Marian, and gave her certain dirediolls 
for the morro\\, \\ hich raised 1 hat young lady's 
surprise and consternation to their clinlax. 
On the following day, there appeared a notice 
in the front g-ardcn, describing that desirable 
cottage - re:.ideuee as to be let, furnished or 
unfurnished, for an indefinite period, \\ ith instant 
possession. 
'1'0 the numerous inquirers, a
\Vcr" as re- 
turned that Miss Tiffanÿ hd.d been summoned to 
the sick-bed of a rclati,"e, who, though near ill 
blood, was somewhat distant in body, being, in 
fact, resident in Australasia. Consequently, 
Miss Ti1fany must Dot be expected back imme- 
diately. 
'Iiss Tiffany had, in real deed, dcparted 
that morning, and all the e'(planation atfordf"d 
of this sudden resolution, \\ as contained in 
the follO\\Ìl1g note, aùdressed to an intimate 
friend: 
"Good-by, Sophy dear, Love to all friends. 
Sh I t J1lour irale. I3e\Varc of curiosity. Seek 
to kno" no more. 
" Your unhappy friend, 
.. TIII:RES \." 


I will not dwell upon the hubbub cre1.ted b: 
this evcnt in the community of either CO\ C). 
\Ly busincss is \\ith fact
, and the next fact in 
illY recollectioa (puttiug aside iunulU..rable un- 
subst.mliated rUlllours concerning the doing:5 of 
the family at 110Urlli vale), is a \ isit. paiti Oll. 
evening by the ste\\ ard ilarper to my friel.d 
Chadc) Tincturc. 
llarp
 r, \\ ho was nat urall y a he. fc.1 
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with a frank open manner of speed), now I reccipt of which the unfortunate múmal uttered 
looked anxious and C3.reworn, and spoke in a one broken how], stretched himself out, and 
hesitating pf'rplexed 'Way which Charley could expired. Under the circumstanccs, Mr. Harper 
not ullàerstand. at once secured the remainder of the tart in his 
He apologised for calling at that late lJOur- handkerchief, and hastened to submit it to medi- 
half-past nine-on the ground that he did not cal scrutiny. 
wish his visit known, and, presently untying a 'fhe case was curious, and difficult. In 
blue handkerchief which he carried in his hand, spite of the uncommon dietary, it was certain 
placed upon the table something that had very that nothing had happcned at :Mollrnivale to 
much the appearance of half a cold apple-tark warrant legal interference, No enactment re- 
"I wish you, sir," he said, "to be kind stricts the indulgence in arsenic, 01' bclladonna, 
enough to examine this, and tell me if 'tis so long as they suit the constitution. It was 
good for a Christian's dinner. If 'tis, why, ultimately 
greed to keep the matter quiet, 
there's an end; if not, why then I've got some- Harper undertaking to report to us, any new 
thing more to say." incident of an unusual nature that might come 
Tincture made him sit down, and retired to under his observation. 
his surgery, sending, in pursuance of an idea 
that occmred to him, for myself, who happened 
to be passing the evening in his l1eighbourhood. 
Together we carefully analysed the viand, and, 
applying the usual tests, detected the presence 
of a certain vegetable poison, in sufficient 
quantity to destroy a dozen human lives. 
On hearing this result, Harpcr turned so white 
and sick, that Charley had to administer a glass 
of brandy, after which the worthy steward 
commenced his tale, wit.h the startling informa- 
tion that the pastry we had had under our 
consideration, together with numerous other 
delicacies, similarly seasoned, formed the daily 
bill of fare at Mournivale. 
For a long time past-in fact, ever since the 
arrival of the family-the steward's attention 
bad been from time to time attract.ed by a remark. 
able proceeding on the part of :Morgan Ie Fay. 
Every dish, whether prepared by her own hands 
or those of assistants, received a slight addition, 
sometimes in a liquid, sometimes pulverine 
form, the materials being obtaincd from a sort of 
cabinet built into the wail, and secured with a 
small but massive metal door, of which Mor- 
gan Ie Fay always kept the key. This ceremony, 
though not absolutely pcrformed by stealth, 
always seemed to be invested with a certain 
degree of mystery. It was etiquette to notice 
it as little as possible; but Harper could not 
help observing that every dish, after undergoing 
this singular preparation, was regarded with a 
respect and tenderness almost reverential, was 
handled with the extremest caution, and, when 
returned disabled from the dinner-table, was con- 
signed by the high priestess, Morgan Ie Fay, to 
a receptacle expressly constructed for the 
purpose, from whence it never again emerged. 
Pcrpetually hauuted by this mystery, Harper 
at length conceived an irresistible desire to 
convince himself, by actual expcriment, that 
a strange and horrible faucy, that would some- 
times intrude itself into his mind, was erroneous 
and absurd. One day, by great good fortune, 
an opportunity occurred of securing a portion 
of apple-tart that had been almost half con- 
sumed in the parlour. :Mr. Harper, possessing 
himself of an unfortunate dog whose condition 
of skin rendered his abrupt deceasc a matter of 
congratulation both to himself and ll1ankinG., pre- 
sented him with a sman portion of the pie, on 


CHAPTER Y. 
IT was not very long before a new pheno- 
menon revealed itself. 'I'he summer was well 
advanced, and had been unusuaUy sultry. The 
windows of :Mournivale, like those of less mys- 
terious mansions, remained open, or, at least, 
uushuttered, long after dark. It began to be 
declared that the sounds and appearances distin- 
guishable through these windows, were not to be 
accounted for by any rules of ordinary domestic 
life. Regularly after nightfall-perhaps about 
ten o'clock-Cas the country people asserted) 
the entire upper portion of the vast mansion 
became suddenly illuminated with a mighty red 
lustre, such as might proceed from the seething 
crater of a volcano at the close of an eruption. 
From thence were heard to issue loud and 
agonising shrieks, varied with the notes of 
some strange instrument of the trumpet kind, 
now and then a clash of cymbals, and, not un- 
frequently, a low horrible sound, which conld 
ouly be described as a lion imitat.ing the laugh 
of a man. 
From midnight until one o'clock, the watchers 
declared, there usually reigned a profound 
silence. About the last-named hour, a long 
hoarse cry, unlike the voice of man or animal, 
pealed through the house, and, in a second, the 
lights in every room were extinguished like one. 
At that period, the rising ground planted by 
Corsellis was not covered with wood of sufficient 
growth to conceal the upper windows, and t.he 
crimson glow procecding" from them was plainly 
visible from the neighbouring village. 
Speculation was busy over these strange 
doings, when a new and important circumstance 
oceu'rred. Harper, having some business to 
transact with his master, repaired to the man- 
sion one mornillg rather before his usual 
hour. Sir George was out, on horseback. As 
the steward retrãced his steps throug-h the hall, 
a violent shriek, twice or thrice repeated, struck 
his ear. 
Yielding to the impnlse of the moment, and 
imagining, as he afterwards explained, tl1at some 
person's clothes had cau
ht fire, be bounded up 
the hitherto sacred stair, and stood at the door of 
the first of the suite of apartments inhabite
 by 
the family. It was from lIenee that the shrIeks 
had proceeded. The door was ajar. He pushed 
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it open. All WdS hushed as de.lth; but, on a rich 
sofa, lay a slight f('male figure, with the face 
turned away. Be
ide her knelt the diminutive 
form of the third member of the party-both of 
them motionless, as thou
h caned in stone. 
Suddenly, without any change in the attitude 
of the body or limbs, the head of the kneeling 
figure be
an to turn. ltc\olving slo\\ly, a" on 
a pivot, the face came completely round, and 
fronted lIarper, as he stood rooted to the spot. 
And what a face! ,r rought in gre) 
ranite, 
with a hideous C<1r\'cd grin, great white eye- 
balls in "hich no pupils were visible, a hu
e 
mocking mouth, seemin
 to dart out, like 
tonrJ'ues, spiculæ of lurid bme! 
Harper-man as he was, and no timid man- 
thrilled \\ ith a nameless fear, made but three 
steps down stairs, and never stopped till he 
reached his own domain. 
In relating this strange stor.v to us, I observed 
that nothing seemed to ha\'e impressed him so 
strongly as tbe stony gleam of the woman's, or 
fiend's, eves. His constant reference to this 
feature, n'o doubt, led to the habit we subse- 
quentlv aequirid, of talking of the personage 
alluded to as U Mournivale Stone-Eyes." 

[any were inclined to discredit the whole 
narrative; but Harper silenced these detractors 
I by giving notice to his employer, of his desire 
to quit his service as soon as arrangements 
could be made; and, as he had secured no pro- 
,ision for himself, it was only reasonable to 
believe him actuated by a genuine repugnance 
to connect himself with the haunted mansion. 
'1'IJe event next in order, I believe, was this: 
1.'he Mourni,'ale property U marches," as they 
say in Scotland, on one side with that of Squire 
Harlbutt: a country gentleman of considerable 
\vealth. but who mixed little with the county 
society, and had punctiliously avoided his ex- 
traordinary neiqhbour. He was a magistrate, 
and had been one ofthose present on thc occasion 
when Corsellis had so defiantly taken the lead 
iu the proceedings of the bench. He had re- 
turned home 110t a little disgusted at the treat- 
ment he and his brethren had e"<perieneed. 
It happened that l\lr.lIarlbutt received a visit 
from his nephcw, a captain in the army, who had 
been for some time in a local command. lIe had 
I. commanded a frontier corps at the Cape, em- 
ployed ill repelling- the incursions of the Caffres : 
a duty requiring both courage and vigilauee, 
and not without a cerlain smack of advcnture 
greatly to the taste of the young officer. 
The mysteries of 
Iournivalc were not long 
in rcachin
 his ears, and Captain Harlbutt àt 
onre came to the conclusion that he could not 
heguile his three weeks' visit at Fairwoods 
hetter than by unra\'clling- the 
ame. 
It was, I think, on the third or fourth day after 
his arriml, that a party, organised for the pur- 
pose, assembled b) different p.llhs after ni<rht- 
fall at 3 certain spot in the woodland. It 
on- 
bisted of Harlbutt, Charley Tincture, Harper. 
a trusty keeper of Harlbutt's famous for seeing 
in the aark, and mvscIf. 
There was a bright .\ugust moon, but she 


II 


was occasionally veiled bv dense masse3 of cloud. 
\\' e pushed our appro3.èhes nearer and nearer 
to the house, on the side not surrounded by gar- 
dells, and from" hich a small side-entranee alone 

.\ve access to the 
rounds. Just within a cedar- 
copse \\e sat in a cirele, like a group of 
entle- 
manly burglars awaiting thcir opportunity, the 
red sparks of our cig,1rs alone revealing the 
whereabouts of each individual. 
lIarlbutt was in the middle of a C.tffre story, 
\vhen an exclamation from our look-out, the 
leeper, directed our attcntion to the mansion. 
The windows, as usual, from one end to the 
other had suddenly become one bl
e of lurid 
splendour. '1'0 this succeeded the accustomed 
shrieks and other sounds; the horrible un- 
earthly laugh, and, what Harper h1.d never no- 
ticed on former occasions. a faint wild wail, like 
that of 3 fUheral chant, sung' b.v many voices, 
at a distance so remote as only to be oceasionalJy 
audible. 
Prepared as he waS for something unusual, 
Harlbutt was struck dumh with genuine amaze- 
ment at what he heard and saw. 
"An orgy of demons in a country gentle- 
man's house, in the ninetocnth century!" he 
muttered. in a bewildered way. 
Remark and conjecture were soon abandoned, 
and we continued to \\atch the glowing windows 
in silence-silence as deep as that which now pre- 
vailed in the haunted dwelling, As usual, from 
twelve o'clock not a sound was heard. But, as 
the distant village clock struck on". the hoarse 
wild cr
 pealed forth, Out went the lights like 
a single candle, and all was dark and still. "-e 
rose to go. 
" Hark!" exclaimed IIarlbutt, stopping us. 
ee I hear a 1...nell!" 
We listened. \ low mulled so'md, like 3 
passing bell, came faintly on our ears. 
"The door is opening," said the quick-s4çhted 
keepel'. 
O})ening it was, And out issued a curious pro- 
ceSSIOn. A bier, or stretcher, covered with a pall, 
on which lay a corpse in white, was carried b.v 
four female figures in mourning--dresses. Behind 
these walked Sir George Corsellis, his head bare, 
a lady leaning on his arm; last came another 
woman, whom Harper reco
nised by the brig-ht 
moonlight as 
Iorgan Ie r'ay. She led, by a 
chain, an animal which, but for its head, which 
was a dog's, would seem to be 3 lion,l1a\ ing the 
magnificent mane and tufted tail which charac- 
terise the manarcll of the forest. 
This strange pageant, made still more singu- 
lar by the intermittent moon-gleams, at first 
(bomewhat to our embarras3ment) took the di- 
rection of our ambush; but, on approaching the 
covert, it inclined to the right, and passed to the 
rear of the copse. It was at this time so ncar, 
that Harper recog-nised the body on the bier as 
that of the fearful bf'ing- we had been aecustomerl 
to speak of as "
[ournivale 
tone-Eyes." A 
sudden dash of moonlight fell upon thc scene, 
and revealed the terrible grey faec. and stone- 
white open eyes, as clearly as by day. 
It was hastily agreed to thread the copsc as 
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quietly as possible, and follow the progress of 
t.hese strange obsequies. Captain H:trlbutt and 
the keeper, as the most experienced bushmen, 
led the way. The latter, in a few minutes, 
reported that the party had entered the copse- 
at a somewhat opcn pal't-in the rear, and 
might be sern by us without discovery, com- 
pleting- the ceremonial of burial. The grave 
must have been previously prepared - for 
scarcely had we taken up our positions, when 
the body was lifted from the bier, and lowered 
by means of long white scarfs deep into the 
earth, This done, there was a -pause; when, 
apparent.ly at a signal from Corsellis, Morgan Ie 
Fay approached the edge of the grave-leading 
the dog- lion, from" hich the others secmed to 
shrink instinctively. She wound her arms in the 
bcast's shaggy mane, drawing him fearlessly 
towards bel', until his sharp nose and glow- 
ing cyes were over her shoulder. As she held 
him in this attitude, Corsellis made a sudden 
step forward. There was a gleam of something 
-a blow-a broken roar-and the animal rolled 
over ancl ovcr into the open grave. The latter 
was then carefully fillcd and smoothed down, 
lcvel "ith the surrounding" surface; leaves and 
sprays were scattered lightly over it; and tilen 
Corsellis gave his arm to his larly, and the whole 
party retumed to the mansion: the servants 
chatting gaily, and apparent.ly only deterred by 
the stat.ely presence of their master stalking on 
beforr, from enjoying a dance by moonlight. 
So odd and unnatural had been the whole 
affair, that we could ha,'e easily fancied it a 
dream. No one present attempted a solu- 
tion of the mystery. All we coulcl do, was, to 
note by measurement the exact spot of t.his ex- 
haordinary interment; after which we returned 
home, consulting as to the steps that should 
next be taken. 
A meeting was arranged for the following 
day at :Fairwoods, when various opinions were 
expressed: the prevailing one being to the 
cffect that some deed of violence had been 
perpetrated, to which it was our obvious duty 
to invite the attent.ion of the authorities. This 
point being conceded, who should take the 
initiative? There "Was a generaL, disinclination 
to commence the remarkable deposition
 which 
would have to be made, before any action could 
be taken having reference to a charge of 
murder. After much discussion, it was resolved 
to leavc matters as they were, for at least one 
day; thus affording an opportunity of ascertain- 
; í ing, through Harper, what effect, if any) the 
! I removal of .M:ournivale Stone-Eycs had wrought 
upon the household. 
I On the evening of the succeeding day the 
gteward attended, as' had been agreed, at JYlr. 
Tincture's lodgin
s; :Mr. Harlbutt and his 
nephew, :M:r. Fanshawe (a neighbouring magis- 
I I tl'[.te), and myself, being also present. 
The statement Harper had to make rendered 
the mystery still more profound and com pie''' 
than before. The preceding' day had, to all 
I appearance, been one of jubilee at l\Iournivale. 
I I Sir G
 o

e C orsellis had gone out riding in the 
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forenoon, actually accompanied hy his lady, 
"ho was mounted on a beautiful Spanish 
jennet, lately arri\ ed in Sir George's stables, 
The groom \\ ho attended them reported that 
they had paid mOl'e than one visit to distant 
country residences, galloping across the coun- 
try, laughing like clÜldren, and apparently in 
the very highest glee. Her ladyship was still I 
veiled, but she had spoken to each and all of 
the domestics in the course of the day, making 
them some presents, and ordering that they 
should have a little feast, to celebrate, as she 
said, tlle most joyous event in her existence. 
Of .ì\loumivale Stone-Eyes not one word 
was said. It would seem, however, that her 
terrible mysterious influence Was no longer an 
o
ject of dread. The servants went where they 
pleased about the mansion. Harper himself- 
in company with Eisa the Creole, and two or 
three of the other domestics, who were ordered 
to rearrange some furniture in the upper 
rooms-had visited almost every apartment in 
the house, without detecting any trace of her 
occupancy, Stone-Eyes was unquestionably 
gone! But, whither? 
Before the council hroke "Up, it was settIpd 
that Squire Harlbutt and Mr. ]'anshawe should, 
next morning, wait upon the proprietor of Mour- 
nivale, and commence operations by referring to 
the subject of the poisoned tart: the agency of 
poison being, in 
Ir. Harlbutt's mind, insepa- 
rably associated .with the midnight scene we had 
witnessed. 
CHAPTER \1. 
THE conntenance of the big Dutch porter 
cxhibited as much surprise as its natural con- I 
struction permitted, when the two mag
strates I 
requested, in tones slightly peremptory, an au- I 
dience of his master. 
After a moment's delay, they were invited to I 
enter, and conducted to a D1agnificent library, 
in which sat Sir George, alone. That gentleman I 
received them with frigid politeness, and so I 
manifestly looked for an immediate explanat.ion 
of their visit, that :Mr. Harlbutt at onee plunged 
into the matter. 
Sir George raised his bushy eyebrows with 
apparently unfeigned astonishment, but made no 
remark. 
" "\Ve are desirous, sir, of obtaining from yon, 
if willing to afford it, authority to contradict 
in your name certain strange rumours afloat in 
the neighbourhood respecting-" 
" 'V ell, gcntlemen, 'respecting' - ?" 
"Respecting," resumed }1r. Harlbutt, coolly 
putting on his spectacles, in order to scan the 
generàl's face more minutely, "the disappear- 
ance of a member of your household !" 
Corsellis gave a slight start. Seated with his 
back to thc light, it was not easy to detect any I 
change of countenance. It was clear, however, ' ) 
that he was agitated. 
" Allow mè- to remind you, Sir George," said 
Mr. F anshawe, "that wë do not wish to press 
upon you any question you are indisposed to 
answer; but permit me to ask you, is the usc 
of deadly poisons permitted in your family P" 
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C'I'OMO ,
ir!" r('pe .:d CUlJf'lIi , 
I asping 
the arms of his chair, < s t houg-h about to rLe, but 
only leanin
 forward. "E .plain 
'ourself. .Are 
you aw:tre of \\ ha4- you are ;)ayin
:- ' 
cc Pcrfcctlv. YllU b'lve n dom{'stic in VO'tr 
servirr, Sir Georg , caU d ' )Iorgan Ie .Fay:'" 
cc The cook. And thf'!l?" 
ce Will you allow me to ask her a single ques- 
tion P" 
Cor5f'llis, for l'epl.:v, put his lips tl) a voice- 
conductor in the \\ all : 
cc Send Morgan hcre." 
_\ minute of profound silence followed. Then 
:\Iorgan Ie F
y appeared at t,he door, fresh and 
rosy, curtseymg-, and smoothmg the snow-white 
apron that rat her adorned th'\n concealed her 
plump and portly form. Sir George pointed to 
her, looling at his visitors intcrrogatÌ\ ely. 
ce " e are desirous to ask you one question, 
my good woman," said Mr. IIarlbutt, cc :\Iy 
friend and myself are magistrates, Don't, agitate 
yourself, I bf'.F..' It is simply this; a poisoned 
ap-Good lleavens! She bas fainted!" 
)lor/:ran Ie }'av had swooned, and that so sud- 
denly that :\Ir.. Fanshawe, who was nearest, 
barely eaugl1t her as she reached the 
round. Sir 
George rang for assistance. Some of the maids 
arrived, and the woman recovered. 
cc I-I knew it \vould come. God help us!" 
gasped the poor creature, as shc was borne away. 
A gloomy silence followed this scene. It was 
broken by Sir George himself. 
cc Well, ::rentlcmen ; as I presume the throwing 
my cook into a tit was not the whole object 
of your visit, in what may I satisfy you 
furt her ?" 
"I will tell you, Sir George Corse1lis," said 
old Harlbutt. cc It has been orenlyaffirmed, in 
the ncighbourhoocl, that an inùlviduallnown to 
have blcIl, ever since your arrival, resident in 
your household, has suddenly disnpprared, under 
circumstances which warrant su.:.pieion- only 
suspicion, understand-of poison. ,rhen I men- 
tioned this disappearance, a few minutes ago, 
you started. When I spoke of poison in the 
presence of your servant, she fainted. And hel"' 
iÌrst words, on recovering, might casily bear a 
construction mo!!t un favourable to innocence." 
He paused. Sir George looked at him for a 
moment, as though in mcditation. Then be re- 
plied : 
cc There is truth in what you 
ay. Gentlemen, 
I WillllOt conceal from vou that I desire to close 
tlus interview as speedily as courtesy permits. 
In what way can I s3.tlsfy the extraordin
'rv 
suspicions to which you have apparently leñt 
yourselves? Dy the way, to which mcmber of 
my household do they point P '1'0 mv wife ?" 
"No, Sir George. To the lady who is sup- 
posed lOt to bear your name." 
"Miss BlalcMord. W dl, gentlemen, be 
pleased to follow me." 
Thcy passed np the wide sf'lircase, and 
t1lrough a pm tion of the house, uut il their con- 
ductor stopped at a door which, sofLly openinO' 
at his touch, admitted them to a kind of veil"â 
gallery, like an orchestra, 110m" hich th.LJ could 


obsen e, unseen, the interior of one of t.he rich 
5all)ons. 
'f" 0 young ladies were there; one, eng-a!!pd 
in orne drlicatr work that looked lik(' a bnue- 
veil for a hry; the other, readin
 aloud. 
" Lady Cur,,"'lIis, 'Ii 5 nIatehford," said Cor- 
sellis, in a subdued tone, pointing to them 
in the order in which they have been men- 
tioned. 
Squire Harlbutt almost started at the beauty 
he saw beforc him. Desirée Lady Corsellis 
(born de Ahll'l) was a "oman almost too 
fair to livc. It seemed impossible that a 
bein
 so perfect in loveliness, so dclicatclv 
touchcd and retouched-as if Nature had fòr 
once resolved upon a masterpiece-should be 
subject to the common needs aud ills of poor 
mortality. A brightncss radiated from her, 
almost pleaùin
 indul!?Cnce for the ever-recur- 
ring- fancy that something more than human 
resided in the shape called Laùy Corscllis. 
Of Miss ßlatchford I will only say that, if 
fairies are ever dark, she might have been their 
queen. Small and slender as a child, the per- 
fect symmetry of hcr proportions, and the easy 
finished grace of every mo\"ement, proved that 
she" as, in all respects save stature, as near the 
perfection of womanbood as the most fastidious 
critic could desire. 
Sir George allowed his \ isitors two minutes 
to contemplate the lovely picture before them, 
then once more led the way down stairs. At 
the deor of the library he paused, as though e
- 
pcetin
 hi3 visitors to take their lcave. But a 
word whispered in :.1r. Harlbutt's car by his 
collea!jue, as they came down stairs, had deter- 
m
ned the half-satisfied squire to go throu
h 
with the matter. 
cc A suhstitute ?" 
Ir. Fanshawe had sUf;gcsted, 
pointing up-stairs. 
cc That there may be no furthcr intrusions 
on your privacy, Sir George," resumed Mr. 
Harlbutt, "will you frankly permit :Jlr. Fanshawe 
and myself to visit 
hat portion of your premises 
indicated by the\> ill age gossips as the place of 
burial of-of the-the supposed victim ?" 
The colour mounted to Corsellis's brow. 
He clutched the table against whieh he was 
standing', manifestly struggling hard to preser\"c 
an unruffled demeanour. 
"Believe me, sir, nothing sllOrt of this will 
completely refutc tbe scandal. But yon will 
act as you ple

," added the old gentlem:..n, 
as he took up his bat. 
Sir George made one turn in the apartment, 
a'i if meditating on tJ\C course be 
hould 
adopt ; t hen he replied: 
" Be it so, gentlemcn. I was as little awarc 
of the interest my proceedings \\cre creating, as 
of the vj
ilant watch lc}">t upon me. :Jly Ull- 
happy secret is about to be di:,closed, and since 
it IS useless to cast any ob
taeles in the trav of 
that in\"cstigation in .whieh YOllr duty, I sup- 
pose, alone compels you to persevere, I w1l1 
m\"self aid in the dh")\('''\'".'' 
"He rang the bell. It \.:.s nILU'erel' by Trc
k, 
thc porter. 
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" Send three of the garden people with spades 
 
Iournivale. :My darling wife was-t hank God 
to the rear of t he cedar-copse." I I may now so express it-mad. Gentlemen, I 
Signing to the magistrates to follow, Corselli
 was assured by a foreign physician, whose life 
passed into the garden, and, thence, by a small, bas been passed in the study of brain disease, 
door into the outer grounds. The gardeners that jf I would fearlessly and minutely follow 
arriving- at the same instant, Corsellis led t he the dircctions he would give me, as adapted 
party directly to the scene of the midnight to my wife's peculiar case, there was every 
burial. Pointing to the f>pot where the fresh- hope, nay, almost certainty, of ult.imate restora- 
turned soil indicated the grave, he ordered his tion. A portion of his system involved an ab- 
men to dig. solute indulgence of the delusion under which 
A hole was quickly made. Fast flew the loose she laboured. Her delusion was, that she had 
black mould to the surface. Presently, one of passed into thc custody of a fiend, in whose 
the labourers held up his hand. fiery palace she was condemned to pass two 
" There is something here," he said. hours nightly, amidst the noise and riot of 
".Well, man, up with it. 1Vhy do you stop P" fearful beings who were invisible to ber. For 
exclaimed Corsellis, impat.iently stamping his months this hallucination was humoured. At 
foot. length, certain symptoms which were from , 
The men carefully uncovered the buried. time to time ca;efully reported to the pro- I 
"something," and handed to the surface the fessor, induced him to authorise a daring ex- 
carcase of an animal of the canine family, but periment. We resolved to kill the.fiel1d. It was 
with a shaggy mane and ('rest
 something' re- done; we not only killed, but the more deeply 
sembling those of a lion. Even in death, there to impress the supposed occurrence on my poor 
was something curiously fierce and repulsive in patient's mind, buried, her persecutor with all the 
the aspect of the hybrid beast. It had been pageant that the resources of my establishment 
stabbed with some broad keen blade, absolutely could supply, sacrificing at the same time my 
through and through, poor Lion, on whose temper I could no longer 
" Gentlemen, are you content?" asked Cor- depend. 
sellis, pointing at the animal as it lay at his " As touching the poison, :Mr. Harlbutt," con- 
feet. "This dog-lion acknowledged but two mas- tinued Sir George, "I conclude that my cook's 
tel'S in the world-myself, and my servant consternation arose from the fear that some 
:Morgan. He became dangerous. "\Ve tried to apple-tart intended for the destruction of Lion, 
poison him in yain. I killed him with my had been productive of mischief elsewhere-a 
l\1alay Cl"eeSe, aud here
s his earcase. .What circumstance I should deeply deplore. At all 
more P" events, I know that the poisoned dish was miss- 
" But, what below him, sir?" said old Harl- ing-, and that its disappearance created no small 
butt. am..iety. .When I add that our own viands were 
Corsellis bit his lip His eye glared upon occasionally seasoned wit.h homæopathic pre- 
the speaker with a gleam hardly less ferocious parat.ions, I think I have touched upon evcry- 
than that of his mYll dog-lion, when alive; he thing you could desire to know. If not, give 
looked round upon the circle; then, in a fury, me the pleasure of your company on any future 
burst out: day, and I will complete my explanations, as well 
" Dig, dig, fellows, antI have done with it! as make you known to my wife, and her nurse, 
Cast out, cast out! Quick, now! That's well!" friend, and cousin in one-our ex.-demon- 
A spade had rested upon something else than .Miss Blatchford." 
mould. The earth \vas rapidly cleared away, Sir George and his lady resided here for two 
and exposed the folds of a shroud. years-mixing frequently with society, e\-ery- 
"Lift her carefully, fellows," said Corsellis, where popular and welcome guests. 1Vhen, at 
with a sort of fierce laugh. "Soft, now, soft! the end of that time, :Miss Blatchford married 
Do not expose those delicate limbs. Remember, Captain-then Colonel-Harlbutt, Sir George 
though dead, she is a \\"Oman. Now, altogether. and his wife went to Italy, and continued, 1 
There !" believe, to reside there, until the death of both 
The stiffened frame was laid upon t.he grass I -on the Same day-at Florence. 
close at hand. Then Sir George, taking the Here comes our engine! If my little story 
shroud in his two hands, rent it from top to has beguiled the interval, I am sufficiently re- 
bottom, and threw the pieces apart. It was ffil warded. 
artist's lay-figure. On the face appeared a 
Jlideous mask, with wbite stony eyes, so con- 
structed as to pass round and rom{d: showing 
the face in any direction, as though the neck 
,yere invertebrated. 
"There, gentlemen, is the whole secret," 
i I said Sir George, "since you will be content 
i I with nothing less. And here," he added, in a 
I I tone suddenly changed to one of the deepest 
feeling, "here is the key to the mysteries of 
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I : 
the schools are about brealing up, and he is 
gain!!' home for thf' holida
s." 
")b foi! I'm sure'l don't know. The 
seasons don't male so very much difference to 
us. Bon an, mal an, we have al\\avs a fair 
CHArTER :\.:\.xvnT. EXIT FR.\YCIS ßLUNT, average of lodgers, "inter and summér. It is 
ESQUIRE. only the English who make of November a 
GOOD papa-it is uselcss to trouble you with I special month for the settlement of their little 
bis surname: 
ou would forget it; you have so accounts with Fate." 
many names tò think of; he appears but for a " Ah! those En
lish. A strange, pcrverse, 
momcnt on the stage, and it is sufficient, surely, intractable race. Hopelcsslyeccentric arc those 
that he was little Amanda's father, aud thc sons of Albion. They tell me there is no Ad- 
Jruardian of the Edifice on the banks of the ministration of the l'omres Funèbres in that 
Seinc-good papa, who was lank and slim, quite brumous country, and that their proud and 
of the old school, and whose scanty hair was phlegmatic aristocraev, carryin
 their hereditary 
not innocent of a slight suspicion of powder, splcen even beyond the tomb, have lately talen 
sat do" n with Mon"ieur Philibert to breakfast. it into their heads to be buried "it.hout the 
The nli
htier beef:.teak, t.he more succulent slightest st.ate or ceremony. The morose insu- 
omelette, the stronger red wine, were placcd be- larics! Still, do I hear that :Monsieur Thiel's is I' 
fore them. They" ere helped bountifully, and making Milord Palmerston listen to reason as 
they at(' plentifully. Vhilibed especially, en- to the wand affair-the rendition of the sacred I I 
joyed the 
ood thing's of this life "ith a Jrusto ashes of the Emperor." 
which, to the spectator, \\as "ell-11i
h ravishin
. "You are grm,in
 cracked with your cm- 
The meat and drink seemed to do him so much pcror and }Iis sacred ashes, mon f!ros," the 
good. He a vampire! He a ghoul! lIe a croque guardian, \\ith good-humoured petulance, ob- 
mort! lIe seemed a plump-Icg'ged and :Ibdo- servcd. "You ask me one question, and then 
minous cherub rather, in spotless linen and a you fly off at a tangent to that eternal St. 
massi
e" ateh-chain, feedin
 on ambrosia, which, Helena. It is disrespectful to thf' Order of 
a
 C'orpulrnt cherubs must cat, had bcen solidi- Things. It is flying in the face of the dvnasty 
ficd for his especial use and benefit. lIe was a of July." W 
charming- man, and taIled as charmingly as he "Pardon, good papa. Patriotism is, I trust, 
rcfeeted himself gcnerously. not incompatible \\ ith veneration for the great 
"Full, good papa?" he asked, whC'n he had d('eds of tImes past, and for him the immortal 
made an end of filling and emptying his 0\\ n hero. But you were sa.\ ing-" 
mouth. "I was saying that between Nmcmber and 
"Empty as the mouth of a cannon at the June no \cry great disparity in the numLer of 
Inmlides, when thcre arc no \ ictories to fire my lodgers was perceptible. With commend- 
salutes for," replied the guardian. "E\"cry- able regularity th('y continue to patronise the 
thiI1g' is as bare, Iii-bas, as the palm of my hand. hôtcl pretty well all the year round. Our pre- 
The Hûtcl des Trépasscs has not had a lodger sent emptiness, for example, is almost unpre- 
for three days." ecdented. }Jcopl e must be very happy, or U'c 
"lIûtcl dC's Tr
passés-good, very good," \\orld very peaceable, or the Chapter of Accidents 
n.'umured IJI1ilibert. "You have a pleasant well-nigh c'<.hausted, to account for it." 
wit, good papa: a rig-ht pleasant. \\ it. A little " It IS certainly curious." 
more Ecaune, if you please. ThanI... you. It "It. is more than curious, it is Te"tatious," 
makes Olle quite chirrup, that little red wine. good papa, rubbing his ear with some irritatioI1. 
nut b
s
nes
 is usually slack at this time of tbe resumed. "Our usual sources of supply seem 
year, 15 It not so, papa ? In the lively month of to have failed us lately. It is JWle, certainl). 
J unl', your heart-brt')ken grisette docs not think but then don't people go down to St. Cloud. 

f charcoal, nnd hates the sight of a brazier: it spend their employers' money in reekles
 dissi.. 
IS so wann. And then your bankrupt student, ration, and cut tlieir throats througb remorse 
) our discontented }'
ust. lie is not quite so ncxt morning? Don't young men hire boats iLt 
ready to have done wIth the great problen1 when Asuières in a state of inebriety, capsize their 
'I 
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embarkations in a tipsy attempt to row, and get 
drowned? Are there }]o lovers' quarrels at 
Fontenay-aux-Roses, resulting' in thc customary 
laudanum, or the usual and inexpensive br::1.ncll 
of a tree? 'Yhere is our midsummer harvest 
from the Bois de Villccnnes? ,Vhpre are our 
returns frol1l the :Forêt de FontaÏ"nebleau? And 
the Palais Ro
al, and :Frascati's-what has be- 
come of them'? H
n.e half the world been bet- 
ting on the black, and the other half on the red, 
and havc both red and black turned up alternately, 
so that both ha,re "on? It is incomprehensible. 
And t.he assassinations? Is the Cité pulled 
down? Are there no more bandits in the Rue 
aux :Fèves, no more liberated convicts on the 
Quai de Billy, no more night-prowlers at the 
outer barriers? And misery! misery that al- 
ways exists, that ahra.'ìs brings its quota of 
lodgers to the Mtel. 1I1a parole d'hOllllcur, je 
n'y vois guère." 
And so thc gossips went on. The women- 
folk had withlli..awll to a window, and, softly 
chatting among themseh-es, ""ere watching the 
ever-changing panorama on the river shores be- 
neath. Philibert was telling the guardian, of a 
g-rand funeral which took place in the reign of 
Louis the Eightecnth-a funeral on a raw, cold 
Kovember day-a day so cold, so raw, that three 
personages, emincnt in French history, standing 
round thc open grave, caught cold, and caught 
their deaths, too; for they aU expired in less 
than threc months afterwards. 
! I "Let m
 see," prattled Philibert, counting 
on his hngers; "there was Monsieur :.\Iarchangy, 
! I he" hom Béra!1ger-what a funeral the great 
poet will have !-castigated so mercilessly dans 
I ' ,I I
 temps, ever so long ago. Then there was 
that distinguished ornament to the hal', ]'Ion- 
sieur Robert de Saint-Vincent. And, finally, 
there was Brillat 
 Savarin - Samrin the Ull- 
equalled, thc incomparable, the illustrious gas- 
tronomical philosopher who-" 
" A-a-h!" Lily gave a little scream and ran 
back, trcmbling like a frightened fawn, from the 
window. Amanda followed hcr, and caught her 
hand to calm her. Amanda was disturbed by 
her friend's agitation, but she was not terrificd. 
She had looked from that window too often and 
too long. :Madame Thomas remained immov- 
I I I able 
. :v h h cr n.os
 glucd' l s.e l e l l1 ? 1ÏngIY' d tOj the pane. 
" \ I at IS It, my e 11 ( ." CrIC LlC guardian, 
starting up in somc alarm. 
! "What is it, :Ma'amselle Amanda?" the 
master of the ceremonies echoed. "Perhaps," 
! : t
licí
:li
h
d
y
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\ I They are very sentimental, these charming 
I misses. ,y ould that the effect the humble 
Philibert may have made upon her \yOtùd react 
I on the stony heart of Amanda. Old my 
Amanda, my Amandine !" :Monsieur Philibert, 
II 
 be it remembercd, was a widower, and more 
than midùle-agcd; but he llad not yet abanùoned 
all hopes of forming a second matrimonial al- 
li:mce. A pretty, amiable, well-to-do partner, 
I I able to conduct during his absence on official 
business a genteel mourning establishment, a 
,I 
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maison de dcuD, on the Boulevard des CL1pU- 
cines: this was his d'"eam of bliss. 
" It is nothing', it is nothing, papa," Amanda 
hastened. to. reply to her father's query; cc or, 
rather, it IS" a mere trifle, a baO'atellc; but 
Ma'amselle Lilv is not uscd to such û siro'hts. and 
it has frightcnèd her. It is your affai
. C'est 
quelqu'un qU'Oll porte ici-it is SOMEBODY who 
is coming, my papa." 
Lily bad sunk into a ('bail', and had covered 
her face witb her hands, and was sobbing with- 
out tears. The poor little thing was too 
frightened to cry. 
'" Is it gone?" she asked, as Amanda bent 
over her to soothe bel'. 
"You silly lit.tle soul, there is nothing to be 
alarmed at. I live in the midst of such things, 
and they never trouble me. Papa takes care of 
all that sort of thing." 
:Madame 'Thomas, with her nose to the pane, 
gave a low prolonged sound, like cc haough." 
_\fadame Tbomas was keen scented; she sniffed 
tbe lodger from afar off. 
The two men went up, and stood beside her. 
And thpn they beheld, beneath them, tbat of 
which Lily had caught but a distant glimpse. 
First, there was a crowd. Two soldiers, 
recently conscripted, who had just joined the 
garrison of Paris, with gaby faces, ill-cut hair, 
forage-caps yet void of the military manner of 
setting on, and an inch of shirt visible between 
the hems of their jackets and tbe waistbands of 
their pantaloons. One was munching an apple, 
and the other was smoking- a halfpenny cigar, 
of course. '1'0 them follon ed a water-carrier, 
and a cook with her basket full of green- 
stuff, who had just partaken of a moming sip 
with the Aquarius aforesaid; a flock of ragged 
boys in blouses, coming home from a primary 
school, who were swinging their satchels, and 
shrilly interchanging criticisms upon Somebod,y's 
appearance and odour-especially upon his 
odour; half a dozen workmen, with pipes in 
their mouths; and an old gentleman with a sh aw 
hat, spectacles, and a blue gingham umbrella, 
who may have been a member of tlw Institub, a 
retired banker, a spy of the police, or a begging-- 
letter writer taking an airing, but who, wÌth his 
hat, his sp('ctacles, and his umbrella, bad formed 
an inte
ral portion of similm' crowds any time 
these fifty years: at the Federal Pact ceremonial 
in the Champ de :Mars, at the Feast of the 
Goddess of Reason, at the Vi hipping of '1'héroigl1e 
de :Mircourt, at the execution of Robespierre, 
at the cannonadc of the Eighteenth Brumaire, 
at the explosion of the first Infernal ],Iachin(', 
at the Coronation of :r\ apoleon, at the entry of 
the Allies into Paris in 'fourtcen, at the Champ d
 
l\Iai in 'fifteen, at the removal of the Horses of 
St.. :Mr.rk from the Areh of the Carrousel, at the 
assassination of the Dlike of Berr,v, at the 
barricadcs of July, at the Hôtel de Vine when I 
Jacques Lafayette showed the D
ke,?fOrleaJ.)
 to I 
the mob as "the best of republics, at the nots 
durinO' the cholera veal' 'thirty-three, 3t the 
f uner
l of Gcneml Lamarque, an
 the bloody. C
)ll- 
fiiet in the Rue de Ia Tixeranderlc, at the raIsmg II 



I: of thc Ohelisk of thl, Lu"{or, and the interment of: drc j him, they undrc ed him, and left him 
the patriot
 of Jul) bcncc.lth the Cnlumn of the tark. ..\lthough he had had htely a great 
l>lace ue la Ba tille. lIe haù maùe one in all ùul more water than wao; 
ood for him-the 
thc_c famous crowù!, this tranquil old man in the exccss of fluid had inùeeù becn a pro
imaj.e 
straw hat, and hc always had a houk undcr h C:iu
e of hi') d "'( a"e-t 1 h..y hud no soonrr 
ottcn 
arm, just pnrcha:)cd for se\Ll1ty-fiV'e ef"UCmr1 on him on to his bed of re..t, than thcy 8"'t ID')!'C 
the Quai \ vltaire. He had srcmir:--IJ never \utcr to triehle o\"Cr Lim, It is true that to 
eh:mITf'ù save in the article of Q pi3bil, \\ hich he l..rnp him S\h,et, they mingled some chloride of 
wor/durin
 the nepublie and thl' Empire, nnd li!.lc "ith the water. lIe had nced to be h t 
hac! cut ofr'soon after the S""Ond ltcstoration. sweet, t!,is 10dDcr, for hc "as drowned as "cll 
This \\:1, the crowd. St.lY: the geutlern..n as dead. 
W}1O sha\cd pooùles, and attendcd to cats on the 'fhe crowd, \\ ho bad been e
cluded from the 
Pont !\cuf, }md left his stall in thc care of an old Edifice for half an hour after the admis
ion of 
woman, .md run up just to sce ,vhat "as going on. th610ù er \\ ith his hi arcr. , and who had g'rown as 
Ilis temporarv abscnce from duty,," as perhaps impaticnt as any other ero,," d-say that waiting' 
explanatory of that .. Va en \ ille" \\ well, on for admi:-sion to the pit of a thcatre-v. auld 
his si..
nboarù5, hare in our timc often my::.tified under simi1.1r cirenmst:U'ees: the crowd h:l.d at 
us. :::5tay, once more. '1\, 0 or three scrgrnts last ingre;:)g allowed it. The si!!'ht-5""'crs poured 
de \'":.Ie, their swords drawn, lept close to the in and saw the 8how. They came strag-ding 
objcet "hieh W:lS the nucleus of the throng, and out by twos and thrces soon afterwards. Thcir 
had dra\\ n it togdher. }'inaJ]y, in the rcar of critielsms on the spectacle were 'urious. The 
the proef"ssion-for it was a mobile crowd, and cook said that he must ha\e been a fillc.lookin)!' 
in penllv-a-lining diction might have been called man-bel homme; the schoolboys wcre of 
a corté;e-thcre followed leisurely three wcll- course delighted. One of the soldiers whcn he 
<lres"'f'ù
 mcn, \\}10 had breakfasted together that came ont was sick. He said that it was the 
I morning', and, taking a walk afterwards for cigar which made him feel unwell. 'fhe audience 
rcercoltion, had fallen ill ",ith somcthing of the were in the main agreed that the dcad man h 1 
nature of a speebcle, or show, and were not bccn in the Seine many hours; that he had 
det<,rmined to follow it to the cnd. been legitimately drowned and not murdcred- 
That end" as now near. It wr:s the door of notwith
tandjng' :in ugly 
ash on his rigl.t 
the Editice. Philihcrt drew up the \, il1dow, and shouldcr: which the connolsseurs a\'crrcd h d 
could look ri
ht do" n upon the Somdhing that been done wJth the boat-hook" ith which he h d 
\\as being borne along in the midst of thc gazers be n fished up; and that he was ::L forei$'TIcr. 
and the schoolboy critics. Four mcn of the or the 1 hrre \
rll-dres ed men "ho had fùl. 
water-side order-an order \\hieh differs very lowed the cl'O\\d at their leisUf<', only onc had 
slightly from one end of tJle world to the other at first entcred the EJi!ice. It \VaS Jean Bap- 
-" L'rc carrying, In" means of straps yoked over t
"te Constant. 
thcir bta\\ ny shoulders, a I...ind of stretehcr or Rataplan had flatly refu'5ed to ,-,0 in. E:
 had 
birr. On it, lay Something- about six feet long. no taste for such horrors, he s,.:J. 
It was entirely covered with some coarse sad.- Franz Stimm promÌ-_d to entcr, on rcceiving 
in
, from "hirh, as it swayed along', water a report from Conshmt as to the appearance of 
dripped pretty freely on the sunny June pave- the dead. "I likes a ansom gorps," said the 
ment. A. moment's glance at th"5 Something courier. "It is sebrec1.lich 

l ön, muy gra- 
ben ath the acking ,vas sufficient to teU you zioso; but ven he is vets and vo mus, and zmells 
th what lay there had been hum"\n, and was bad, I1P makes mine stomjaeks \eel queer." 
c.hu1. So J. B. Constant \Vent in alone. 
"..:\ lodger at Ja'5t," quoth the guardian, He ru;:)hed out a Iuinute afterwards with a 
-quietly. .. I must 
o down nnd sec to his livid face. 
toilf"tte. 'Will you be one of us, mon gros? "Come in, both of you!" he cri ,d. c'.-\s I 
An.::.n 1 a , my r
;d, thou "ilt amuse .Ma'ms lie li.e, I have found him-myoId mastu-the 
Lilv untill return." child's fat! nr-Mr, Ulu'1t !" 
Madame Thomas would have dearly lilcd to .Francis Blunt, E..quir", stilT and <:t..rk, his 
join th' party bound for the b'lscm nt, but soaked and sh'lbJY eJot
ei h")"
ing on a r 
 
lael..i
1 an im itation, was forccd to content behind him, lav, imLed, on a cdd slab in tLe 
h("1" _U "ith as
:.)ting in the consolation of 
loHGUE of påris. 
Lily. So th 're is d Rth in lirc, and life in death; 
I 'fbe task was not a, ery difIbuU one. The girl and the danghter \\a.s n1i\ above, wh'1] the 
SO(1n forgot the u ly object "ho' J real import father was drad bdo"; and both should reI.. 
she ha.d by intuitiOll 
uc-3ed. Then .\manda uothinO' of their D1 
 'lIg or their parting, till all 
phye I and S.Ul!!' to her agnin; and, what with mect t
 parlno mOle. 
the warbling of th n birds and thc lively pratt Ie 
of her e mp,miun'lll, she soon grcw COlJ1p uafivcly 
chc"'rful. 
Kot so c11ecrCu}, per}I'T", as n")se betow who 
"
re ma
in
 the lod
er's tc...::...tte, amI "hi Urng 
o\'" r t Ill. l' t..5l... 
It W.lg '\ parado"\.ieal toilctte, for, in order to 
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C)UrT-n '--"\:U.. LILY RU'"S AWAY. 
Tm"1: ,.,;-s no o' l' way out rf it. SJ.c 
loyd, \\;, >lly anù to df' T)rratif)ll, and hrr 10\ e 
"" as ho1,p\r s. S:.e felt t: _t she mu
tei:ler d:_ 
"f t;0 S.le.\ as ko ). U1.g, t )0 pure to thiuk of 
killing her 
1f. Of hard and bitter trials the 
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poor child had surely had enough in her short 
and troublous career, and over and over again 
I she had fancied that she was 'yeary of life, and 
would be glad to be quit of it, for good and all, 
and at rest. But there is a thing called hope, 
I ' : I the which, although we pretend or imagine our- 
selves to be sunk in irremediable despair, is still 
latent in the human breast. Although the bed 
I of the stream may be dry in the parched and 
arid season, the mountain springs are ne.er 
I choked, and in time the old channel will be 
flooded, and the river will rise and reach the 
I úcean. Although she suffel"cd and wept very 
. sorely, within her was still that elasticity and 
reboundin::; power which, under heaven, might 
I give her strength to endure anguish more terrible 
than any she had yet felt. Hope is never dead 
I ! until the mind is utterly unable to suggest an 
II alternative. Then you go mad and slay your- 
self. 
Her passion, it became sadly evident, was 
known to, or at least vehemently suspected, by 
:Madame de Kergolay. By degrees the affee- 
I tionate kindness with which the good old lady 
was wont to treat her protégée dwindled down 
I to a cold and ceremonious tolerance of her pre- 
sence. She was addressed as "Mademoiselle," 
! :; I and as "you," instead of "little darling'," 
"little angel," a hundrcd other terms of en- 
dearment., and" thou." If she were absent for 
, an hour no inquiries were made as to where she 
had been. Soon she was allowed to remain in 
! I her chamber for half a day together, unasl,ed 
I for and unlloticed. Complete and contemptuous 
indifference on the part of her patroness seemed 
! : I to set in. She was asked to perform no little 
tasks, to move no cushions, to give her opinion 
: : on no needlework. Her OW11 growing pro. 
i ficienc y in the llccom p lishments which had been 
! I taught her elicited no admiration from her for 
I , ' :. I whose praise Lily fondly looked, and, until lately, 
had looked alone. 
One day-it was the first for a very long time 
-the old lady sent for her, and in acid and 
querulous tones gave her that which women, 
among themselves, call "a good talking to," 
II that which was half a reprimand and half an 
, attempt to extort a confessio1Ì. :Madame de 
I Kergolay made no direct accusation against 
Lily, but her doubts, her inuendoes, her denun- 
. , ciations of an implied ingratitude, heartlessness, 
and hypocrisy, were a hundred times more pain- 
ful to the girl than if she had brought a spc- 
cific indictment against her, and charged hcr 
with the commission of deliberate crime. She 
told her how mortifying it was for the aged to 
find their efforts on behalf of the young requited 
by treachery and deceit. She delivered cutting 
I apophthegms on the ease with which young 
persons thought they could delude and hood- 
wink their elders; she delivered sardonic apo- 
logues as to certain vipers which had been 
warmed in compassionate bosoms, and lJOw 
much sharper than a serpent's tooth it 
as to 
have a thankless child, cven when it happened 
that the child in question was an adopted one. 
And a good deal more did she expatiate on the 


reverence and loyalty that were due from in- 
feriors towards tbose who, although they mil'J'ht 
have been deprived by Providence in its wisd
m 
of their worldly possessions, were siill immea. 
surably and irrevocably above them. 
A doze
 times du!ing this harangue was Lily 
on the pomt of castmg herself at the old lady's 
feet, of clinging to her dress, of embracinO' bel', 
of avowing her love, of admittinO' that it was 
rash, mad, wicked, unreciprocateiF, of adjuring 
hcr by the memory of all the loving kindness 
she lwd hitherto experienced, to forgive her and 
to bless her, and to permit her to retire from 
her presence and her house, to pray for her 
benefactre
s, no longer petted and fondled by 
her, but still unreproved and undiscarded. 'fills 
was not to be. So soon as ,yords of admission 
began to quiver on Lily's lips, the old lady 
would tell her, with freezing dignity, that she 
had no wish to pry into her secreta, that she 
doubtless knew her own affairs best, that she 
must be the best judge under the circumstances 
as to wlmt was due to society, to those who had 
befriended her, and to herself; that she would 
not presume to offer any counsel to so high and 
mighty a personage as Mademoiselle, whom she 
had then the honour to address: and that, after 
aU, she must know a great deal more about the 
world and its ways than those who were three, 
if not four times her age. "You belong to a 
rising and precocious gcneration, .Mademoiselle," 
the ancient dame concluded, with bitter and 
condescending irony; "to a generation which 
has made up its mind to outrage and to insult. 
all that persons of maturer age deem worthy of 
preservation and respect: to a generation which 
has cast SUeil bagatelles as tmth, gratitude, 
honesty, and maidenly modesty to the four 
winds of heaven. Allez! I am not deceived. 
I am only a little disappointed. I have only 
lost another of the few and most fondly cherished 
illusions which remained between me and my 
grave." 
Lily saw that in her present temper it was 
useless to argue with one who, right.ly or 
wrongly, had evidently a preconccÍ\
ed prejudice 
against her, and that one of the strongest nature. 
In very humble and submissive accents she 
as-ked, as she was Quite Alone and friendless, 
what were madame's intcntions towards her as 
regarded the future. "I don't know much,"" 
added Lily, plaintively; "but if madame thinks I 
me strong enough, I am ready to go out as a I 
governess," Hcrein Lily indulged in a vague 
reminiscence of the Pension 
larcassin, and of 
the mission to which, according to :Miss :Mar. v- 
pold, all young 
irls who had the misfortune to 
be educated and poor were doomed. 
"Ma foi," responded :Madame de Kergolay,. 
shrugging her shoulders, half in indifference and 
half in embarrassment, "I scarcely know. I 
suppose I must speak to cet abbé malencon- 
treux. that inopportune ecclesiastic who brought 
you here. Yes; I must speak to him; et puis 
on velTa. As for assuming the functions of a 
governess at your immature age-ne vous. en 
d.éplaise pas Ie mot-and ,,'ith the cruÙ: and Im- 
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pcrfect, if not vicious, education you have already 
ncquircd, the iùea strikcs me as being utterly 
prcposterous anù absurd. Nor, although I do 
not doubt your great quickness and aptitude 
for learning anything to which you choose to 
apply your mind, do I think you at all qualified, 
\'; ith your previous irregular training, to instil 
sentiments of piety and morality into the 
young." 
Everything and everybody was seC'mingly 
against our unlmppy I..ily. "What, then, do 
you wi!'-h me to do, madame?" she continued, 
in a subdued tone. 
"I repeat, we shall see. Something may 
turn up. 'Vere you of a diffcrent crecd, or were 
your mind differently constituted, it might be 
expedicnt for a young and destitute person for 
whom gcnerous individuals were willing to make 
a small dotation, to take the \ o\Vs and seek 
the retirement of a convent; the dames of 
St, Vincent de Paul would be bappy to receive 
any novice of my recommendation for a sum of 
three thousand francs once paid. But, to speak 
frankly, I should hesitate to consign to a cloister 
a young lady possessing so yery spl'ightly a 
disposition.
' 
"I can sew, 1 can be a servant," urged poor 
Lily, dolorously. 
" Et faire la eui
ine par-dessl1s Ie marché, et 
faire danser Panse du panier," :Madame de 
Kcrgolay, "ith grim sarcasm, \Vent on. " 0, 
I h
ve very little doubt of the variety of your 
talents, e'oen for domestic senice. You would 
make an admirable soubrette in one of M. de 
:Marivaux.'s comedies-one of those astute 
chambermaids who are the life and soul of an 
intrif?ue, and are not indisposed occasionally to 
a little flirtation" ith 
L Ie Marquis." 
Poor Lily began to sob as though her beart 
would break. 
he felt, in all intensity, the con- 
tempt and dislike e
pressed in these words. She 
felt that she was being treatcd with cruelty and 
injustice, but she had not the courage indignantly 
to justify herself. 
:l\1adame de Kergolay seemed more wearied 
than touched by the girl's grief. "'There," she 
said, waving her hnnd as Lily's sobs grew morc 
passionate, " we can dispense with these miaule- 
ments. :M. de Buffon has told us all about 

rocodilcs and their tears. I am too nervous, 
and too much of an invalid, to be able to support 
allY scenes. I shall be obligcd to you to give 
me no theatrical tirades, and to leave the room." 
Buryin
 hcr face in her handkerchief, and 
endeavouring, but in vain, to suppress hcr sobs, 
Lily obeyed the command, and turncd to go. 

, You \\ ill not, if you please, approach me 
again," continued the inexorable old lady, "until 
you are sent for. Your presence, in si,.,.ht of 
recent e,"cnts, is productive of Rnythi
g. but 
plcasurable sensations. 
f. I' Ahbé and I will 
confer as to your future, and in clue time you 
\'I ill be made acquainted with our decision. 
Your meals will be served to you in your own 
chamber. Justice and comidrration-much 
more 1 han you kl,"(, been" illing to e"{tend to 
otLcrs-\\ ill be dealt out to you. Affection and 


indulgence you can no longer e:-"Dcct. Go, mis- 
guided chilù." . 
Lily's trembling hand was on the lock of the 
door, her foot "as on the threshold to depart, 
when she heard once more the old lady's, oiee. 
" One moment. Let me give vou a "ord of . 
counsel. Any little arrangements
 you may havc 
made for earryin
 on a most culpable intrigue 
have been frustrated. M. Edgar Greyfaunt has 
left for England." 
It \\as the first time, in all her reproachful 
spreches, that she had mcnt ioned her grand- 
nephew's name. It was the first time that 
he 
had directly made allusion to any connexion 
betwecn Edgar and the cause of her anger. The 
hint was quite enough for Lily. 
She went forth from thf' presence of the kind 
heart which had meltcd for her, n poor, destitute 
friendlcss stranger, and which now seemed turncd 
to marble, "rhat had she ùone? Ah! her heart 
told hcr too well, and with damning precision. 
She had dared to love. She had presumed to 
loo\: up from her lowly station to the patrician 
kinsman of ber benefactress. The eagle may 
look at the sun, but not the worm. lIer up- 
turned gaze lmd been met by a '" ithcl'ing frown. 
She had been stricken down and trampled under 
foot. It was all over now. She wa<; discovered, 
dcteeted, degraded. :Madame de Kergolay re- 
gardf'd her as a monster of ingratitude. The 
ahbé would but reflect his patroncss's opinion, 
The very servants would look askance upon her 
as one proscribed and in di
graee. And Edgar? 
Edgar, ah miser) ! was gone. 
There was nothing left for her but to go too. 
"Thither she knew not. She had but a few 
francs in her pocket; she dared not take with 
her any considerable portion of her wardrobe; 
besides, it was supplied to her by 
Iadame de 
Kergolay, and was not hers to take. She had no 
friends; none, at least, to whom she would dare 
to appcal in hcr extremity. Amanda at the 
:Morgue was barely an acquaintance. She dared 
not go to that dreadful place again. There was, 
it \\ as true, the PenslC'n Mareassin. Should 
sllC go there, confront the ogress in black velvet 
who had made her girlhood miserable, and en- 
treat her, even on her knees, to take her back 
again, v. ere it even as a common drudge to 
sweep and scrub the class-rooms out? But 
how would the ogress reecive her? "r ould she 
not spurn her, or at best dismiss hcr "ith de- 
rision? And then, was not the abbé in constant 
communication with the Mare:.c:.sin, and would 
not her retreat be lnO\fll? She wanted to go 
away somewhere anù hide hcr head, She wanted 
to be heard of no more by those who once loved 
her, but now lookcd upon her with a'"crsion and 
disdain. She wanted to be Quite Alone. 
If she could only find the 
Iarygold! But 
where was she to seek for her, and '" hat assist- 
ance could sllC expect from hrr (',"en if she 
found her? No, she would go to England, she 
thought. It \\ ould not cost much to reach Eng- 
land, She would ask where Stockwell was, and 
endeavour to find out the BunnycastIes. She 
would seek for Cutwig and Co.; nay, \\ itb a 
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kind of blush she tùought t1lat she might meet 
the tall gentleman who had met bel' at the 
Greenwich dinner when she was a chilù, and 
: I had been kind to hcr. 
nut" hat if she should faU into the hands of 
,I the strange and imperious lady wIlD had bronght 
i I her from beyond the sea! 'Vell, she had borne 
, I that before, and might bear it again. It could 
I , ' I scarcely be worse than the misery she was now 
enduring. 
'1'0 England, then. But how? She was as 
ignorant of the means by which the desired land 
was to be reached as any child of five years old 
could be, nor did she venture to ask anyone 
around her for information. She knew nothing 
of the formalities re(luisite to procure a passport 
even for inland travelling, or how she was to reach 
the coast, or get on board ship. Shc would ask, 
she thought, when shc had taken to flight, and 
was beyond pursuit. Pursuit! 1Vould anyone 
deem it worth his while to pursue so forlorn and 
deserted a little maiden as she was? At all 
events, she ,.ould se('kher way, and, if necessary, 
beg it. Perhaps it would end in her dsing of 
hunger and cold like the Children in the )Y ood ; 
and ,,-here were the Robin Redbreasts who would 
Cover her with leavcs ? 
Nincteen francs and sc'Vcntcen centimes: that 
w:,s the sum total of her resources: the residue 
I :: ' I I of :Madame de Kergolay's last gift of pocket- 
money. How sorry she was, now, that she had 
bought those littlc lawn cuffs and kerchief at 
, II "Le Chat qui pelote" in the Rue St. Dcnis. 
But she was happy then, and had not been scolded 
-ah! so cruelly-and did not dream of run- 
I l1Íng away. 'Vas hcr contemplated flight wrong? 
l Ay, surely it wa::;; both wicked aud self- 
willed, and hard-hearted, and ungratcful. But 
I what was she to do? 1Ylio was to advise, to 
I censure, to dissuade her? She had no friends, 
I and she was Quite Alone. 
Stay! She had a golden locket which 
I :Madame de Kergolay had given her. It \\ as en- 
circled, too, with small diamonds, aud contained 
I a lock of hair of t.he :Martyr King-of Louis the 
Sixteenth. Sbe wonld be obliged to sell that 
if her money were insufficient to take her to 
England. There wcre plenty of shops on tùe 
quays, where they advertised in the windows to 
buy old gold, and silver, and diamonds, in any 
quantity and at good prices. "Was it 110t base, 
mean, almost felonious, to sell the pretty trinket. 
"bieh she whom Lilv loved best in the world 
bad given ber? 'l'rulyhcr conscience told her it 
"as. But she had no hope, no means, saye in 
the disposal of that locket. Perhaps the dealer 
would be merciful euough to keep it for her till 
she could carn cnough money to buy it baek 
again, and then she would return it to lIadame 
de Kergolay. She tormented herself with all 
kinds of blundering sophistry, and, had she been 
a professed logician, she could. not h
Ye arrived 
at last at more erroneous conclusions. At all 
c .ents, the locket had been given to her. 'Yas 
it not her 0\\ n ? She tried to persuade IlCrself 
1 hat it was. '1'0 a certain extent, it might have 
been; but never, surely, to use as a basis for 


I 
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running away. Well, God forgive her hcr 
naughtincss, shc thought desperatcly. But she 
must sell the locket. 
And why to England, since she knew that 
Edgar Greyfaullt had gone thither? Should not 
prudence, p
-idc, that" maidenly modesty," her 
want of whICh th
 cruel :Madame' de Kergolay 
had taunted ller with, deter hcr from follmvinO" 
to a strange land the man she loved, but wh
 
could not care five ecntimes for her? Aoain 
sophistry came to her aid. She was not folto,,- 
ing him. England was a very large place. 
There was surcly room enou[1"h there for 1\vo. 
Besides, had she not a right Í1
England? .Was 
she not of English hirth? Had she not passecl 
a portion of . her cl
ildhood there? Might she 
not find fnends m England? Friends! A 
fresh burst of sobs broke from her, as she 
remembered how uttcrly friendlcss and alone 
she \ias, 
AU this and much lUore she thou2"ht of on 
her way to the little bedroom where she hall 
once been so happy. She had scarcely tbe heart 
to enter it a
ain, or to open the casement aud 
look out upon the housctop, and see the blue 
smoke wreathing upwards, and listen to the 
jangling piano, and the voice of J ules quarrellin
 I , 
wit.h Seraphine his wife. She had nothing 1:.10re 
to do with Paris. Its sights and sounds "ere I 
to be llcnceforth estranged from her. For an 
hour or more she sat on the stairs outside her 
d
or, her face in her hands, ller 1 ears mingling 
wIth hcr thoughts, her sense of thorough lone- 
liness and misery with both, And then she 
went into her chamber, and cast herself 011 the 
bcd, and lay there thinking and sobbinó till it 
was d
rk. 
'fhey brought her up some dinncr in clue 
season; but the aneicnt scrvitor, acting pro- 
bably under instruct.ions, only knocked at the 
door, and tellinó hcr in a harsh 'Voice that bel' 
repast ,,-as served, left it there 011 a tray, and 
retired. He came up again in an hour's timc, 
found t.hat the viauds had not been touclled, 
and 100k thc tray away again "ithout a word. 
"Let her starve herself if she chooses," the 
unbending' old lady down stairs said, "hen the 
ancient servant, whose heart was bleeding, 
somehow, for Lily, represented thcse facts to his 
mistress. "It is 11 voluntary act on her part. 
She is not locked in. The food" as placed at 
hcr door, and she was (iuly informed of its being 
tbere." 
H But suppose mademoiselle becomes ill- 
falls into a languor-into syncope, in a word- 
maàame would be very sorry." 
"l\Iadamc "auld be nothing wll.:ltever of the 
kinà," the old lady retorted, sharpl,v. H Hold 
your tongue. You presume upon my indulgence, 
and the pri.. ilegc of 101lf;' service. Are you, 
too, about to turn on me-ungrateful!''' 
" Heaven forbid, madame," 
"It ,..ould seem Eke it. As for her starving 
herself, or falling ill, there is no danger of that. 
I tell you, that it is only her temper. :Here 
sulkiness and obstin
cy. '!'his is tbe way with 
girls of the present generation. '"}hen I was at 
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the convent, if I had behaved ro, the good 
jsters "auld have riven me the di::.cipline. 
'l'here, let me hcar nö more of t hi", un
ratef ul 
nnd de i!!'ning serpent. Sh"" ill be hungry 
('noll!!'h to-morJ ow mornin!!', I will warrant." 
,\ J at (. ......dful crime had LilJ committed that 
sh(' could hIm to L"eh ralleorO_3 se\ erity a 
natur... "hieh she h..J hiClcrto founù 
oft, and 
"ieldin!!', and ten":cr 
 Alas, hm' 
in was unpar- 
ëtonabl
 : it "as the sin against pride aud 
haughtiness. lIadame de Kergolay could IJ.lv 
Leu _1 her almo t C\ erything; but she could 
liOt forgive her for bdng human. 
Lily scarcely slept a winl that night-the 
hst !:ohe "as resolvcd to pass in the place which 
had been a home, and a happy home to her. 
I She did not undre ';, but lay on the bed, tos r "ng 
and tumbling rest1
 '5ly. 
he rose, so soon as 
it \Vas davlißht, almost in a fever. She w..s 
full of púlses. Her blood beat the drum in 
her templcs, her eyes, her cars, her wrists, her 
\ cry gums, and t he root of her hot ton

e. She 
drank a long draught of cold water, willeh onl
 
seemed to render her more thirsty, and laved her 
hand
 and face in the fluid which still failed to 
cool her. Lookinß nt herself in the 
lass she 
was terrified to see how swol1en and ilifiamed 
her eyes looked, how sunken w.:re her checks, 
VI ith a hectic spot on each bone. :'he wanted 
rest, consolation, nourishment, or bleeding, it 
might be; but she could stay for none of these. 
A hundred clangif1g voices kept shouting out 
to her that there "as no other way but this, 
and tIm4- she must run a\'iay. 
The "retchcd little wonlan had made up her 
mind to fly. "With her childhood, her girlhood, 
she seemed to have done for ever. She ,\ ns a 

rOWll-llp Pariah and outcast now-an adult 
\ agabond and wandere1. upon the facc of the 
earth. God help her; but there was no one 
else to render a hand of succour to her. She 
was afraid to put up any linen, any change of 
dress, or even so much as an additional shawl. 
She went forth in her usual walling-dress and 
simple bonnet, and nought else, save 
bcr beauty 
and her innocence-for though she was COIl- 
etmined to sell that locket she loas innocent-to 
cover her. 
l
ut before she went away she knelt down, 
and p:':lyed Hea\"en earnestly and tearfully to 
Lless the woman-her and her household-who 
had had mercy upon her, a solitary and help- 
less \\ayfarer. She prayed for the good elerf!'Y- 
man who had b1.ought her hither, at once the 
c...usI., of hcr greut happiness and bel' greater 
sorrow. And, filially, she pm) cd to be forgiven 
the deed she was about to do. 
'fhen she rose up, and hastily thrust beneath 
the wings of her bonnet the masses of soft bro" n 
hair she had been wont to arrange each morning 
"ith such d
inty neatness. Then, sitting down 
at the little table \\ here, with joy and eontcnt- 
mcnt, she h'\d been used to stud
', fohe penned a 
few hasty linc; to !\Iadame de Kergolay. She 
said that she \\ ould return no more, and that it 
"as u
eless to seck for her; that she \\as not 
I so Wi :ed a s to metlitate suicide, and that she 
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tms '':1 in God to watch over and proter! hC'1". 
She conf( 
J th .., she had been foolish, that "hc II I 
had been unl"1rateful, th t she h...d been mad, in 
daring t 10\ c a certain person, but wit I. p .5- 
sionate di 'aimers 
he denied havin
 been ..,3- 
cherolls or hypocritical. And, fino.l.lly, she im- 
plored :Madame de .h..crgolay to forgive her) and 
to think 01 her not as she" as, but as she had 
been. I , 
It was a glorious summer morning, and the 
sun \\a8 literally pOurillg into tllC' room, ell' nch- 
ing every object \\ith gold. Lily thot., Lt !11 
that sunny morning she had sat on the carp..t at 
Uhododendron lIousc, and said "I WOlÙ," to 
Miss Barb.lra Bunn) castle. Ah! how 10L:" af!'o 
that was. She was quite a little child then, II 
though so u.nhappy. And liO\V she was a" o,....n, 
and unhappier than ever. 
Brighter shone the sun, promising a glorious 
day. It was the twellty-seventh of July. I 
I 
I, 


TIlE POOR :MAN HIS OWN MASTER. 


'TIlE course of the poor-law of late !I... "', 
judging by its circular letters and alterations, 
has 
been, on the whole, in favour of those who 
receive reli,J; so let us hope that in f!'ood time 
a reform m y be carried out, which, while retain- 
ing everything service:lble, would rid the system 
of some faults. One fault is assuredly its action 
as an obstacle to the development of life as:.ur- 
ance societies suited to the requirements of the 
farm labourf'r. 
'.I.'he principle t1w.t a person must be destitute 
before eligible for relief-although distrec,ð i. 
eomparati, e and often is most trying among thou- 
sands who are not destitute-is harsh and re- 
pugnant to the pl'l..ent social condition of the 
peasantry. The case was very differcnt upwards 
of thirty years ago, when the poor-rate, though 
administcred on a good principle, had been so 
flagrantly abused that it had become little better 
than supplementary to wages. One sees, how- 
ever, a return to it with good results in the 
relief at present given in t)le cotton districts; 
and the efficient services of relieving-officers of 
districts give opportunity for gentler and more 
considerate treatment of the poor. III former 
days food was dear, and the f.mn lahourer sui Inn 
discontented and mischievous, so that neither 
stack-yard nor machinery, then slowly establish- 
ing itself on the farm, \
 as safe. '.I.'he po..Jt-law 
has not produced the great change we see, but 
is in it s "ay a part of it. ,\ e ba,'e no ,\ ish 
to underrate the advalltages of a S) stem (tl:ough 
we ha'e mortal quarrels with its admini tration 
sometimes) which scoured the country of Dlany 
abuse"', saved the ratepayers a great de3l of 
money, and at the same time enabled the hungry, 
naked, and houselcss to keep body aud :,oul toge- 
thel', and sleep wit h a roof over them; t hough all 
was done with official austerity, and under c"l1di. 
tions which made pauper3 and clilllinal.. "onder- 
fully like each other, \\ith a large b'1lanee to the 
credit of the jail-bird, in the matt er of food, ludg- 
inS', nlld ùres::.. But times are again ehaugld, aud 
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the system which has done its work needs a 
cha.nge also. :Machinery has altered the direc- 
tion, not thc need, of låbour, and the peasantry 
are now proud of the implements "hich their 
fathers leagued together to destroy. The farm 
labourer is no longcr morose and disaffected, 
bnt is proud to possess claims to a bettcr social 
position than he hitherto has held, And if his 
clm;s does not take its duc position so soon as it 
ought, thc difficulties which stand in the way 
demand careful consideratioD, with a view to 
thrir remO\'al. 
,Vhat is there in the nature of thc farm labourer 
, I to make him an exception among men of 
()ther industrial classes? He, too, desircs to 
I better his condition, and has his ability for 
honest work. He loves his wife and children, 
and desires to see them safe from worldly harm, 
"What is therc in his occupation to make it im- 
possible that he should become as independent 
in his sphere as the intelligent artisan or trades- 
man, who labours year after year till he grows 
old, retires from business, and supports his last 
days on the interest of the money which is to go 
11 to his wife and family when the time of his 
1 : I departure comes? 
There is nothing either in the nature of the 
man or in his occupation to make his way an 
exce p tion to the common wa y of men. But 
1 .1 
there are obstacles for which he is not respon- 
I sible, by which he is discouraged from setting 
about his proper social work. Allow him the 
same stimulus which others feeI, and we shall 
have him also, when prudent, turnin
 all his 
I opportunities to right account. Permit him to 
save sOlnething of his weekly earnings without 
: adding to his struggle the mischicvous condition 
that if ever pinched by poverty or sickness, his 
pound or two in the next post-office saving-s- 
bank will be in jeopardy ere he can touch the 
rate. Let him feel sure that the sickness and 
superannuation pay of country clubs are not a 
contrivance of the ratepayers for s8.ving the 
I'ates; but at the same time add, as the necessary 
safeguard against poor-rate plunder, that he 
shall pay his fair proportion as a ratepayer him- 
self, and thus be himself interested in seeing 
that the idle and dissolute poor no longer throw 
t.hemselves at pleasure upon the union relief, 
Concede to him, if you will, tLe prit'ilege which 
the ratepayers enjoy, as only ..:Englishmen can, 
of a grienmce in vestry or a poU for the parish 
officers. These qualifications will soon set the 
farm labourcr in a different and, we think, a 
much better position. He will give up his 
liotion that the pOOl'-rate is in the nature of his 
rent-charge in lieu of part ownership in the 
clods of the valley among which he scatters or 
cuts thc grain, his claim to which he must on no 
account imperil by self-help. 
It is stated on authority that provident 
societies diminish the amount of the pOOl'-rate 
annually to the extent of a couple of millions. 
In other words, about twenty-five fer cent of 
the amount required to relieve distress is 
secured by the system of sick and burial clubs. 
In England, "one person in nine is a member 
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of a benefit society of some kind 01' other; in 
.France, one in seventy -six." 
In a tranquil country, in which food is cllCap, 
the labour market is improving, and the indus- 
trious people are contented, the system of provi- 
dent societies will force its way against all ob- 
stacles. Adverse legislation may impede its 
growth, but the societies spread themselves over 
t!le whole country, although they have 
aken, in 
tlle case of the beer-house clubs, a mIsshapen 
and sickly form. 
There are upwards of twenty thousand so- 
cieties certified by 
fr. Tidd Pratt, the registrar. 
The advantages secured by their certificates are 
principally that they are entitled to the benefit 
of the act relating to friendly societies, they can 
appoint responsible trustees, they can sue and 
be sued, and llave the advantage of the expericnce 
and advice of the re
istrar, whose assistance is 
in great request, jUdging from the number of 
letters with which his last report is crammed. He 
can punish fraudulent officers in such societies; 
but It is no part of his duty, nor does it belong 
to tllC profession of which the registrar of 
friendly societies must be a member, to value 
liabilitIes and assets. The valuation of an in- 
surance society is actuary's work. vVe may 
observe, then, in passing, how usefully direct 
legislation mi
ht help friendly societies if ac- 
tuaries were joined to the registrar's staff. .A.nd, 
if the certificate were withheld in every society 
declared by the valuer insolvent beyond hopI', 
much trouble and waste effort would be saved. 
The valucr would quickly disclose results of a 
kind not altogether looked for in ccrtified so- 
cieties whose tables have received the approval 
that the law requires. 
But the certified societies are a small force 
compared with the "J3rummagem" or " sharing- 
out clubs," which are under the sole sway of 
publicans. By their means a thl'Íving trade 
is maintained for the beer-house. These cannot 
be judged by any common and ordinary rules 
hitherto applied. They must be taken, as intelli. 
gent farm labourers know very well, in relation 
to, and dependent upon, poor-rate relief. 
The family likeness of these non-certified so- 
cieties is tolerably uniform. 
Large societies, such as the Manchester Unity, 
have" 10dO'es" or "courts," as their branches 
are termeð, in different parts of the country. 
Of these branches many are unsound, but they 
are, generally speaking, in a better state than 
thc beer-house club, although in some respects 
resembÌing it closely. They ha'"e the admn- 
taße of advice and assistance from the chief 
officers of their central bodX' It is impossible 
to s}Jeak without praise, of the maImer in which 
the duties of such persons are discharged. TIy 
their means an insolvent lodge obtains a skillcd 
opinion of its position, fairly and impartially 
stated; the members are encomaged to look 
their difficulties in the face, and are, if they be re- 
triemble, shown how to take measures to secure 
theil' position. The instances in which this 
advice has saved members from disaster are 
almost be,yond number. 



Charles Dickens.] 
\ - 
Of a Bmmmagem club thi
 is the typical treasurers meet. Money bcyond a sum in haud 
I form. U The L nitcd Orùer" is a society \\ hich nece
sary for outgoinf"s is placed in their juint 
secures to the mcmbers provision durin
 sickness names in the neare ,. ;,.
vin'i:,-Lanl, and the atten- 
at ten shillings a" eek full ray for three month9, t10n of savim;s-bauk mana
ers OU
I 1) be gi\ en 
and in e'-cnt of continued lllness half-pay for a to sce that the non-ccrt ified soeieti. ; t:an Ipallv 
similar term; after which the sick member is opell an account \\Ít h thcm. The United O
deÞr I 
U supcrannuatcd" on half-a-crO\', n a week, pay- has, howe,"cr, voted the investment of a large I 
able so long as the club lasts. In case of death, sum in a buildcr's s)Jcculation, \, it h resnlts wc 
1he sum papble is si
 pounds.. :For all these "ill not 
enture to anticipate. It holds 
benefits the farm-Iahourer pays slxpence a week, a fortnightly "court," as it is tcrmcd, in 
and an annual fee of one shilling. On the death the taproom of the ßlack Dear, at eight o'clock- 
of bis \\ ifc, the membcrs arc bound to raise by a on Sat urday ni
ht, on which occa')ions the 
levy-the rate of \\ hieh depends on the number "rcgalia" of thc
order al'e displayed, t he strOl
g- 
in the society-the sum of four pounds. If he box is placed on the table and examined, and 
lose II child, there is a levy of two pounds. a vcrbal statement of accounts is rendered. 
All the members of thc United Order pay :Fines are then levied, and, by rule, "spcnt in 
alike. Thcyavoid the difficulty, which is no beer," Evcry member is bound to attend, or 
small one to them, of different premiums be fincd threepence for absence. One fine 
gl'adnated to different a
es, by strikin
 out, in is," If any membcr sV'ears or utters a profane 
a rough and ready manner, an average uniform word durill
 the timc the court is open, he shall 
rate of paymcnt. This plan cannot pro- be fincd sixpence for each offence. The money 
duce insolvency so long as the average pay- to be spcnt in thc room." The check to one 
ment of all the members compared with thcir sort. of excess is made the inducement to another. 
3' erage age is high cnough. If the a';erage Taling all payments into account, fines and 
payment. be too low for the average age, in- necessary outlay for beer, the weekly rate, the 
wlvency, for this reason alone, would follow. If occasional levy, the annual entrance fee, it is 
it be too hi
h. e\ery penny of the surplus goes doubtful whether thirty-thrce shillings in any 
to secure solvency. year clears the farm labourer of all claims from 
. I II I 
:Ncithcr docs the injusbce of tIle uniform pay. the cub; thirty-five would be nearcr the mark. 
ment seem so grcat in practice M it is in theory. :For, besidcs the sixpence a week, and the annual 
,rhere all membcrs enter, say, between the ages shilling', his expenses arc at least threepence for I 
of twenty and thirty, the mriation is but small "the good of the house," if not in fine for 
in a graduated contribution, and if a simple absence at each fortnightly court. The chance 
plan be thus secured instcad of a complex one, of a "levy" is not taken into account, as its 
whieh even men who are not muddled by beer incidence is uncertain, and moreover it is looked 
and tobacco have to .think over before acting upon in the light. of that most common good, 
upon, the farm labourer gets cheaply to the end charitable help of the poor to one anothcr in 
of his problcm. As for the injustice done in affiiction and bercavemcnt, and shall not, there- I 
electino- two or three members, who, though fore, cnter into onr calculation. Neither in 
h\ice the age of others, pay thc samc uniform this estimate of cost is any sum (beyond the 
rate, it is compensatcd, in the opinion of the entrance fee) rec1..oned for the expenses of the 
"(;" nited Order, by the graver services and bettcr annual festival, against which we should be 
advice to be had fr01l1 such men. To them, as a sorry to say a word. The charactcr of the fcw 
general rule, the young men lea,.e the manage- holidays enjoyed by the rural poor will rise as 
ment-to f hem and to the landlord of the house the poor themselves rise, socially and morally: 
at which they meet; until, the J.oung men having not by discouraging their little opportunities of 
come to know more than the old men, there is a festive intercourse. rIhe club dinner is to 
disturbance, and the club is reformed "ith a many a. poor man his. one yearly dinner party, 
fresh ministry to help the sovereign landlord. more kmdly and sociable than many a feast ill 
:Members of the U llited Order are admitted Belgravia, and God bless it ! 
at the annual meeting on the first )Ionday in The annual mceting is held by rule at the 
:May. A vel'bal dcclaration is made by the ßlack Bear, at tcn o'clock A.M. on the first 
proposcr that to the best of his knowledge and 
Ionday in )Iay. A statement of accounts is 
belief the candidate is subject to no disease or then made, and of all receipts and disbursements 
disorder likely to throw him upon the funds. of the club, excepting fines, which it will be 
In a. country town or villa
c it is next to im- remembercd are summarily disposed of. "Shar- 
possible to make such a declaratioll falsely, and ing- out" is thcn made; it is a bonus of a few 
escape immediate detection; but, shoull there shillings per member, and the investing labourer 
he fraud in this matter, the member is cast out hears the amount with pleasure, as he means to 
aud forfeits all that he has paid. Often, eve
 forfeit the day's wages on the farm, and spend 
in public-house clubs, a medical certificate, for the" hole day jovially. There will be dinner at 
which the usual payment is a shillin
, is requircd one, for half-past one. His wife and family arc 
instead of a verbal dcclaration. The landlord to come afterwards, and usually the bonus will 

l
d two of the older and most respe?tcd mell are almost pay all. . 
J?lllt treasurers. They l
a\"e a box \nth th
ee un- At this moment, howc\"er, the club IS in its 
bke locks, of one of whlch each man carne3 the pan!!s of anllual dissolution, a process which 
I ley. It c.m therefore be opcn only when the 1 usuà1.Iy occupics a fe\v minutes, until some 
1- 
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mem bcr proposes the existence of thc Ordcr 
or 
anothcr ycar; and that the members do consist 
of- 
::\Iark the advanta
e of the contrivance. "A 
beavy case" has burdcned the sick fund during 
past years. It is one of the oldcr men. There 
is no doubt that although he is now well 
enough to attend the festival, he will soon haye 
,I another attack. Take his payments into club 
. I during past years in a lump sum, and five:and- 
", .twenty pounds would not cover them, mde- 
penùently of interest. But he has had nearly 
t
n pounds for sickness; so hig name is left out 
of the renovated club list, and the election is 
made this time without him. 'fhe old man is 
kindly treated, everyone thinks, for he receives 
bonus like the rest, and a dinner ticket gratis, 
He will accommodate himself to his position 
with the resignation common to men used to 
bear thc stroke of advei'sity. He will not spoil 
the plc
sures of the day by so much as a 
murmur. 
Another member strurk out is a man who 
has becn always a troublesome customer. He 
would bc sure to be on the sick fund as long as 
the rules allowed, and is now on superannuation 
allowance. He had a narrow escape last year, 
but now they tell him he may have his bonus 
and dinner ticket for no thin!!, and may go and 
demand thc half-crown a week from pOOl'-rate, 
or go into the union. "Out-door relief," hc 
consoles himself by remarking', "is a better 
thinq- than half-a-crown from the Order," which 
is sUbject to t.he weckly deduction of thQt six- 
pence, which is by rule payable in sickness and 
in health. The liability for burial moncy of six 
pounds is dismissed with a joke. Three or four 
lads of twenty are admitted, and by this time it 
is near the hour for Divine Scrvice. There is a 
cro,,"d outside and in the house. The band is 
thum ping its big drum, and rending the air with 
its screams of agony ill polka. measure. The 
flags of the order are unfurled. 1.'he trcasurcrs 
cmTY their wands, and wear thrir decorations. 
The farm labourer ,,'ho is a member ofthis club, 

ppears with his brother members in a blue and 
,,{hite cotton band over one shoulder, tied in 
a bunch of rcd ribbon under the other; and 
the procession starts for church. In churclJ, 
the regalia, as the trumpery is designatcd, is 
placed in a conspicuous position; it was once 
put upon the communion-table. Morning- 
Praycr is read by the curate, followed by a 
sermon from the rector, who always receives, 
and generally accepts, the invitation to dinner. 
Far bc it from our purposc to write one word 
tending to lessen any good influence among the 
rural poor. The sermon will have been on the 
duty of bearing one anothel"'s burdens, of the 
strong helping thc weak, Or charity and brotherly 
kindncss will have been enforced, and so far 
well; but we must not forget tbat tbe clergy- 
man's assistance upon such occasions is, in the 
ej es of the membel's of the club, a visible sign 
that their scheme has the approval of the Church. 
.When larger friendly societies were establishcd 
in different counties, it was necessary to con- 
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sider them to some extent as charitable institu- 
tions. Subseri ptiOllS T.ere obj ained for the 
\york, and the co-operation of benevolent men 
was secured. Patrons and vice-patrons were 
found ill the leading men of the county, who 
became honorar.Y members, and, with the aid of 
the clergy and othrrs, sound societies were 
fairly managed. The uppermost notion in men's 
minds, however, was that the work was a charit.y. 
There was the same delusion about :::
vings- 
banks. The impression is fast waning in refc- 
rence to the banks; but it still continues to 
array the friendly societ.y in false attire. The 
friendly societ.y is as much a matter of B s. d. 
at interest, as are the deposits in the post-office 
savings-banks. In the year eighteen 'twenty- 
eight, a societ.'y, now caUed the County of Kent 
Friendly Society, was formed at Sittingboul'l1e, 
in Kent, through the excrtions of a clergyman, 
since identified wit.h the question of life assurance 
among the clergy. Its capital is considerably 
above twenty thousand pounds, æid its liabilities 
are several thousands less. In its earlier career 
the Kent Friendly Society elected a great 
number of farm labourers. Their employers 
looked upon the socicty as a charity, and paid 
for a time the monthly contributions of their 
men, The men, ill therr turn, considcred it to 
be a charity, and that of a somewhat insidious 
kind; and whcn their employers ceased to pay 
the premiums, many of the assmed forsook it. 
This ignorant proceeding was advantageous to 
the society, for the money they left behind thcm 
when they ceased to be members, and returned 
to their various" United Orders," was, to some 
extent, the foundation of its weaUh. 
A glance at its tables will show that had a 
farm labourer joined such:l society instead of the 
one above described, when he w
s, say twenty- 
five years of age, he might have secured the fol- 
lowing benefits-sickness and burial money, ten 
shillin2's a ,,"eek and eight pounds at death, for 
the sum of twenty shillings yearly; and for an. 
other eight shillings a year he would have 
secured four shillings a week superannuation 
allO\nmce, to commence at the age of sevcnty, 
wben sickness pay ceases. The full pay in case 
of Úckncss would have been given, not for thrce 
months, but for a whole year, had he required 
it during the first five years' membership, and 
for a hundrcd and four weeks at a later time, 
The directors would, after the second year, 
have power to reduce him to half-pay. 
This provision may be compared with that of 
the three months' sick pay from the United 
Order, and with the cost of that precarious 
shelter which does not in the long run secure 
an.Yt.hing but p:mper's allowance and a final 
refuge in the union. In other words, the farm 
labourer thus investing would l1ave bern clear 
of the \veekly half-crown of pOOl'-rate relief, He 
would have continued in bis cottage among his 
family, able-like many ha
e old men on the 
wrong side of se\'enty-stIll to earn a few 
shillings from time to time in light labour, which 
would be a plcasanL occupation to him. 
.What, then, is the aCI-ual case of farm la- 
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hourcrs in rela.;on to such "acidic"? DJ th Y I ratepayers call affJrd to m.ur. ; fh...t thcy .....<...ld 
fioel.. into thcm, and avail th(,.. eh r
 of t h frame their o..penditure 011 sUe'll a 
( .. .is to 
plan by means of whirh e\ ry h ahhy ahlf'- leave nothing but their cluh '" hen the r il d...y 
bodied 'Iabourcr mj
ht Sf'curc indepcndc uce, and a1'ri\'e
; that th club should be so contr
veù, .)'1 
obtain a comf :1 \bL provision Euch as nen:r falls by its annual dis..oluti, n and renewal, to tLlO. r 
to the lot ofa lJanplr? They do not flock In, As ca
tS upon the poor-rate? 
a r11lr, the farm labourers of Kent. for f"{allll. 'fhe friendly !:'oeiety i5 ta1.cn into account by 
will 110t join the society. rrhey prefer the the guarùians of the poor in e\ery applic. 11 
"Bmmm'\O'em clubs." of whieh t here arc hun- for relief. In certain unions-it is feared the, 
.drl 1 i in tJ
 county, and unnumb
red thou!:':lnrls form but a small per-ef'nt
wc or the unions i.1 
in the country. 'fhey le:nc fo an ineonsidc'rable this country-its member:. are not refused help, 
mil' Jrity of tllrir numbers, the honourable cffort but a portivn of the relief u hich would be a'l- 
<Jf nnhie, ing- ind 'pd1ùence by self-help. signcd \\ ithout dDduction to applicants who, 
It is a 6.ct that, aIt hough the machine!'.1 of throu
h imprm idence, bclonged to 110 club, is 
thc Cùunty of Kent }'!Ïcndly Soei
t.Y would allotted to them, 
placc the bulk of the farm I.Lboure.s abo,"e 1 he .A. retm n sho\\ ing the number of unions wL' 
b 
.degradation of pan'lerism at a much less price adopt this partial conce. sion nIl behalf of the 
than they pay to maintain the sharing-out clubs, bcndìt cluu ,
.ollid be valuable and easily nÌ)- 
the mass 01 the a:;ricultural labourers refuse tained by the authoritics. It is, hO\\-c'"er, to be 
such mc:ms of rcscue. 
Why so P The answer to feared that, in the great majority, the har811 VD l 
that question cauuot be truly given without re- strict. interpretation of the prinei"le of de..tit 1- 
fcrence to tbe practical working of the pOOl'-law. tiol1 before relief, is insisted upou, so that t 1 ie 
Poycrty does not pre\ent our pcasantry from sick melliber of a friendly society would L: 
'renturing upon the struggle, for the labourer denied all aid. TIut ,\het!lCr t his be the case or 
pays more, as \\ e have shown, for b'td help than not, the fact remains that a heavy Jiscouragcmed 
for good. It is not the \1 ish to manage is thns placed by the admini
trators of the PO( r- 
their ekbs in their 0\' n way, as persons eon- Jaw in the way of the friendly s')eiety. 
'\"C
'.;):mt "ilh tlle qucstion can testify. It is Hot By the act known as the Small Tenemenfs 
thc dcsire to conceal from the charitably dis- .Act, the incidence of the rate ,yas removcd froL.l 
poscd the amount paid by the club in sic1..ne...s, cottagers; and the O\\ncr ins.
J.d of the occupier, 
though this weighs with some of the unserupu- in all p:\rishes wlkre it was so n'j'l"l.ed, 1\ as 
lous; and mo
t assurcùly it is not that they are henceforth to bear the burùen. It "'a-.:, said t. e 
carelcss or insensible to the blessings of Ìndr- prcamble," e
pcllsive, difficult, and freque.. ly 
pendencc. It is the fear that, if they break impractieablc" to collect the rate, The term 
down for a time at any point in t he long struggle, U frequently impracticable" was held to be better 
before they have sccurcd their independence, than saying "frequently impossible," although 
their little treasure, laid by in the course of the distinction \1 as somm\ hat puzzling. But 
years of hard and honest toil, must go, before admitting the force of the reasons found in the 
they can have help out of the poor-ratc. "expense and difficulty. and the frequent im- 
l'auperisl1l and the beer-house friendly socicty practicability," they bdol1g to a time", hen tilc '\} 
are thus joined toge her in delusive compact. wa
 not that pro
pcrity in the country which has 
I3ut once Jet the rules of thc friendly society be since raised the "ages of farm laboure:-s VL1Y I 
remodelled, its management become trustworthy. considcrably. Till this act is repealed, we may 
its members divested of the opinion that pau- search in vain for the remf'dy to the mischievc us I 
I peri::.m is ne\er to be considered part of the yi..:w taken by the poor, which guides th.,n. ill I 
l 
r"\ j ;J11 for them as a clas5, :"nd there \1 ill be their cI.lO
ce or formation of. So benefit 50eil..ty. I 
lule danger to the club or to the club-h f1 use. For 1t IS matter of eXpl'llene' that the pay- 
.As to 1ìlcetings of such societies being held ment of the poor-rate \1 ould introduce an cflec- 
ill the beer-houL
, "e shall not r
i5e ohject
on. tual check on the rec1..less and slmmeless system 
The remedy for occasional e"'\.cesscs and ahuses by" hieh claims are commonly made, nof.u-ith- 
is to be found, not in interfering with the liberty standing the vigiLnee and actirity of the relic v- 
I of the citizen, but in his moral and soei--l inÎ- ing officer, and the supcni::.ionof tLe guardians. 
I pro\-cment. Apart from reli3ious influence, CnEerupulous claimant!:' who arc encoura
ed to 
there is nothing more conducive to such ilJJ- gct as much as they can "oulll be denounced 
I pro\ cmcnt than the labour to u- in independence \\ ithout rcsen-e by those whose opinion they 
by one's m, n exertions, would regard, and the dutil5 of a descn iog 
now has the immoral persu

ion. taken pC's- and much abused class of men, relie\ ing-offiee13. 
session of our farm labourers that t hc poor-rote would be lightened of much that is d;3crrditable 
is .. their rent-char
e ill lieu of the soil which to applicants for relicf, and hara
sing and nnnoy- 
they cultiute for others ?" That it is for the ing to thcmselves. 
clistre:3sed memb"rs of the coml.mnity anù is This new class of ratepaycrs w01l1ù have rc- 
their portion in lif'tI. of the rood of l:mJ \1 Ì1ich, stored to them the pari!:'h franehi5
, of "Ilich 
under some S('\ Ii - barbnrous conditi0ns. men the above-named measure deprived them, . .
d 
mi1ht li're on if they could. is not ùi puted. such a privilege would help to secure pron.pt 
TIut bow does it mean that farm la'loul-ers 
ettlcmel1t of the rate-dues. In nomill...tillg' 
should, by he!p of p lor-'1.w provi
. )n. be able or \"otin
 for the guardian:, tbe larm labour 1's 
to marry llUlllj ycar
 callier than midàIc-cla::s lllight taboe some interest, and who ,;auld sul;er 
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from such an exercise of thcir ri
hts, even if all 
occasioual nomination emanated'from the Black 
Bear, and resulted in a Tory candidate nomi- 
nated in vestry? 
1Ve believe, then, that such an alteration as 
sllOuld make the rural poor careful of the ex- 
penditure of the rate, accomJ}anied by the know- 
ledge that they are already paying into the 


 sharinO'-out" clubs sufficient to provide them 
with m
ans adequate to their requirements, 
would call forth the efforts of respectable farm 
labourers, not debarred by age or infirmity, to 
achieve their independence. 
One other step in the advance movement of 
sound benefit societies would be gained by a rule 
that no questions should be asked of an applicant, 
by the board of guardians, about the relief he 
has from his club. 'The members would find it 
to be in the interest of their society to prevent 
members who endeavoured to unite, dishonestly, 
sickness pay and union relief. A beneficial 
alteration would be introduced into the society's 
rules of a nature and for a purpose similar to that 
which at present is ill force, and is to the follow- 
ing" effect: "That no mcmber ofthis society shall 
belong to any other benefit society on pain of 
exclusion." The object of this is to prevent 
persons who can earn, when strong and hearty, 
fourteen or eighteen shillings a week, from re- 
ceiving twenty or twenty-four shillings a week 
when so ill as to declare "on" the fundg of the 
club. 
The provision applied to the rate would run 
thus, with a necessary and proper exception: 
"'fhat no member of this society shall receive 
union relief when 
 on the funds,' unless, in the 
opinion of a majority of members at the fort- 
nightly meeting, his circumstances arc considered 
such as entitle him to the same." 
The recipient of relief under these circum- 
stances would lose nothing of his respectability 
by being so reduced by distress as to be thus 
recommended by his club to the guardians; no 
person of right feeling would brand such an 
applicant with the term, pauper. Let us be 
permitted, then, to urge on the attention of the 
select commit.tee appointed to report on the 
poor-law, the good that might come of such a 
reform, 
Something might also be done on behalf 
of the friendly society by direct legislation. A 
central power, appointed by parliament, is re- 
quired for the purpose of systematising and 
e
ercising supervision over societies now strug- 
glmg alone. A central board appointed by par- 
liament would strengthen the hands of every 
society it recognised. It would inform societies 
of their exact financial condition, and point out 
the steps necessary to guard against insolvency, 
or to recover from a position of insolvency not. 
hopeless. It would dissociate from its care all 
societies whose rules and management were not 
trustworthy. It would have powers, by means 
of official trustees, to fund the propert,vor place 
it in safe hands, in conformity with present pro- 
visions of the Law of Friendly Societies. The 
rural poor would have every public encourage- 


ment which could fairly be gi,-en to thcil' so- 
cietics, and, if this were made concurrent with 
the change in the popular belief that the rate is 
their substantial though mean Pl'ovision, which 
must not be injured by the friendly society, we 
should find safe and well-managed soeicl ies or 
branches of them, bccoming the rule instead of 
the exception. 


A DIIWE. 
WILL the dead Hours come again, 
From the arms of tbe buried Years 
Though we call, we call in vain, 
Anù they will not heed our tears. 
Why, 0 why were they slain 
By tb:r fears? 
'Will the dead Love e'er return, 
For aU thv late desire? 
Can thy griéf unclose Love's urn, 
Or make of the ashes-fire; 
Though the cinders yet may burn 
Round the pJre ? 
Alas and alas for the Gone! 
. \Ve mourn and we mourn in vain, 
Like a ghost, or the dreamy tone 
Of some long-forgotten strain, 
Their memory haunts the Lone 
But with pain. 


AUNT BELLA. 


AUNT BELLA had been the eldest of a large 
family of brothers and sisters, all, except herself, 
remarkable for good looks; dark-èyed, chesnut- 
haired g:rls and boys, with clear cut features 
and summery cheeks and lips. Their parents 
dying early, she had fallcn into the troublous 
inheritance of thc mother's cares without her 
blessings, and had so soon dropped her own 
little comforts and preferences, and left them 
behind so far out of sight in tending and caring 
for her troublesome brood, that she totally 
forgot to look back for them, and so came to 
live in other folks' life far more than in her 
own. 
She had passed all her maiden life in London, 
and could speak as an eye witness of strange 
things I had read of, and people whom I took 
to be pretty nearly as mythical as my wcll- 
be]oved Sindbad and Aladdin. She remembered 
Lord George Gordon's No Popery riots, and 
her brothers' rushing in with scared faces and 
the stifling scent of fire about them, from the 
place where Lord Mansfield's noble library and 
rich furniture were a-blaze. She had curtseyed 
to George the Third pottering about his gardens 
at Kew, and she had once, by what chance I 
utterly forget, bcen in the mysterious penetralia 
of the palace itself, where she had enjoyed 
a glimpse of the "sweet Qucen," of Madame 
d' Arblay's adoration just returned from morning' 
service, and sitting- weazened and grotesque, 
with a sallow visage and a grand point-lace fly- 
cap, amidst a group of florid Princess-daughters 
in lilac taffety with green top-knots on their 
powdered curls, and looking like a bunch of 
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full.blown auriculas. "And not onc of tht.m 
my dear," quoth Aunt Bella, "(tlrcd, for the 
life of her, bit down in her mother's presence 
without special prrmissioll, howevcr her poor 
young lef!s might ache with standing'." 
Then therc \V,lS thc delightful btory of the 
tea-party at Mrs. Hetty Deering's, a quondam 
schoolfe110w amI fricnd of Aunt .Bclla's, where 
shc bad had the honour of contemplating 
Doctor Johnson at feeding timc. "All the 
women my deal'," she would say, (( ran mad 
about the gl'eat. Dr. Johnson in those da
s. He 
was as much the f,lshion as mode silk and point 
rufflcs, though for my part I declare 1 found 
him vastly unmannercd and loutish the only 
time I erèr was in his compJ.ny. For though 
poor 
Irs. TIetty had asl.cd a choice little party 
of ladics to meet him, and though she spent !he 
best part of h\ 0 d
J s in her pastry-closet, rolhng 
out the cakes and whipping raspberry crcams to 
please his p,llate, he ncver ga\ c her so much as a 
ciyil word for all hcr pains, but sat glowering 
and sulking and supping up dish after dish of tea 
as fast as she could servc him wit h them, till 
I thought he looked more like Burly Bruin 
in the story bool, gobbling down thc hot ror- 
ridge, than a book-\uiting human Doctor. And 
all the ladies sat round the table, nervously 
smoothing do\\n their laccd aprons or playing 
with theÍL' fans, not daring cven to whisper to 
one another, much lcss vcnture on a remark 
to the grcat man, not even clevcr Miss Letitia, 
Mrs. Betty's youngest sister, who I lnoW' had 
been hard at her books for a week before, that 
she might distinguish herself in com.ersing with 
him. 
n At last, my dcar, \\ hen tca was nearly O'fcr, 
and the Grcat Doctor kld eatcn and drunk more 
than half the daintics on the table, poor 
lrs. 
Bettv contrived to pluck up a spirit, and made 
a bo'ld effort to get one little \\ ord of praisc in 
return for all her trouble, by asking him "Very 
modestly whethcr hc approvcd of the cheese- 
cakes-I am quite sure he lrld swallowed half a 
dozen of them at least-for they" ere made by 
her 0\\ n hands from a famous rcccipt of her 
grandmother's. But instcad of the pleasant 
word the poor soul was weak enough to look 
for, Bruiu turned upon her as sharply as could 
be, \\ ith a snap and a growl. 
" , Madam,' says he, 'if your cook had h
.d 
the maling of them, she \\ould have done more 
justice to your g-randmother's recipe!' 
".What a fluttcr it put us all in, especially poor 
vapourish :Mrs. Belty; and how glad \\ e were 
when the Great Doctor rolled himself surlily out 
of the parlour before the tea-things were rc- 
mo\"ed. It was lile having a nightmare takcn 
off all our hcarts, anù we grC'W' quite sociable and 
merry, aftcr :Mrs. Betty had s\\allowed a douhle 
dose of her drops to get o\"er the disappoint- 
ment. I remember we talked about the new 
Flcnch dances, which wcre thought so charm- 
ing, and which I had ne\"er seen, I know we 
tall...ed of them that evening, because \\ heu we 
were all st:mrling up to talc leave, old :\1rs. Di 
Vamsour, WilO had becn a beauty and a grcat 


to_.:>t fir y years befor", and \\ Ito had just bccn 
d{ :icribiug to us tLe fine Lirthnight parties sLe 
had 
honc at in her tecns, insisted upon gi\inq- 
us a fcw steps as a sample of what she calieo. 
the passy-pied, \\hich \\as a favouritc dance in 
hcr days, though I dou't bclic\'e she had the 
name of it quite right. And so with her hood 
Oll, and her gown tucled up for "aIling home, 
hrisk 
1rs. Di went. trippin
 about to show us 
the figure, till her stout quilted pettico1t, being 
unused to such gay domgs, broke loose and 
fell about her heels, and so put an end to her 
dancing." 
Sometimcs, but only ",hcn she was quite sure 
of godpapa. not beill
 at hanù to hcar her, 
.\uut Bella would indulge me \\ ith a song', or at 
least a scrap of one, in a small treble, cracked 
and weak, but perfectly in tunc, ami not with- 
out somc taste and feeling in the u
ing. Her 
car was admirably correct, and shc had once 
learned to play a little on the harpsichord: 
enough to 'c pick out" tbe store of tUllCS f'he 
knew, which h'1(} been a great pleasure to her 

n a quiet "ay. "But WhCll I married, dear," 
said she, one day, "Captain V anee-" she nevcr 
spoke of him familiarly as !togcr. but some- 
how tIle formal surname ne,er sounded cold or 
formal in her mouth-" Captain Y ance could not 
endure to see my bro\\n paW's fumbling over the 
leys, and old :Mrs. Vance detested music, even 
if it was good, so I soon left off playing, and, 
indeed, I should never lmve made anything of 
music, t hou
h I love to listen to it dcarly." 
Of all Aunt Bella's ditties I think my favourite 
was a fragmcnt of a ballad tacked to a sort of 
rub-a-dub monotonous tunc, and ending with 
the refrain of " I shan't get to sleep to night !" 
But what the rest of it \\as about, I have long 
uttcrly forgotten, except that there was some- 
thing about "snakes" and "fire" in it, 'Which 
gave the whole composition n smack of diablerie, 
greatly to my fancy. 
Then there was the well-known song from 
thc Bcggar's Opcra, whicll so oftcn docs duty 
now in modern ball-rooms, as a dance tune. I 
learned it first from dear Aunt Bella's lips, and 
were I to tr, to sing' it now, in a voice scarcely 
less quavcrmg than }lers \\ as then, I shmuel 
surely catch myself adorning thc tune witl1 the 
little old-fashioned trill and shake of the head, 
with which shc a1 \\ ays accompanied a certain 
high note long drawn out "ith coquettish em- 
phaiis towarùs the close of the strain. 
She had an outlandish song too, \\ ith wl'at 
she called Polish word3, of which I fancy s!le 
understood as little as I did, and perhaps, after 
all, thcy were mere gibberi!\h, but Aunt Bella 
belie\ ed in their genuineness, for she had learned 
them from a schoolfcllow \\ho was the child of 
a Russian merchant. The tune was quaint and 
harbarous enough I am sure 
o 11:\\ e been 
Chinese, and each verse ended \\ ill1 the words, 
"To mi dola, To mi dola," and thcn, in a little 
birù-t witter, "prce, pree, prec, pree, pree!" 
with whidl the song died out. 


" See page 323 of the present \"olume. 
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When in a merry mood (and that was not 
seUom) I used to hear Aunt Bella as I came in, 
"brulll1nin rr " over her work a comical old pet 
stave whicì
 I never heard SliUg by anyone clse, 
thourrh for aurrht I know, it may be to be found 
ill o;e 
f the plays she had seen in her child- 
hood. Rare or common, its roystering curtncss 
used to delirrht me) and thus it ran, duly pointed 
lh.:'e and ih
re "ith satirical emphasis: 
:M3ster Tom is married. 
Pray what says St. Paul? 
If l'm
not mist:{ken, 
"l\Iarry not at all !" 
Boy;:, before you marry, 
Mind the goUen rule, 
Look before :you leap, 
Or else ;you'll play the fool! 
For my delectation, too, on 
rand occasions, 
Aunt Bella would perform a n
oral and descrip- 
tive nursery ballad, entitled," Go to Church, 
Kit.ty." The words, looked at now through the 
spectacles of my latter days, seem a sort of 
yersified Whole Duty of Woman, for the use of 
the prim little damsels of old mother-in-law 
Vance's time, in breast-knots and high-heelcd 
shoes; though, indced, it might give useful ru- 
dimentary instruction to the present improved 
p"eneration in the social duties of their after 
lite. The ballad was in the form of a dialogue 
behvcen "Kitty," who seemed to be a maiden 
of low degree, and her admirer, whose superior 
rank was delicately hinted at by his appearing 
only under the title of c. :Mr. Gentleman." One 
ÍÌaè Sunday morning, 1I1:r. Gentleman opens the 
c011\"ersatioll as follows: 
Go to church, Kitty! 
Go! go! go! 
(Kitty, answering con íuoco.) 
:::\0 ! .1\11'. Gentleman, 
No ! no! no! 
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(:\Ir.. G
nt1emm], astonished,) 
For why? For why? jl,Iiss Kitty, for wIlY? 
(Kitty, doggedly.) 
Because I can't go to church like a Lac1ye. 
Here the poet strikcs in with a description of 
the subsequent action, pithy in matter, thou
h 
f:lUlty in rhyme: 
o then, Jl.lr. Gentleman, he bespoke, 
.And a fine silk gown for Kitty "as bought. 
::\1r. Gentlem::m, now confident of success, 
np:ain attempts to lead :Hiss Kitty in the way 
I she should go, but again unsuccessfully. Once 
! I I I more :JIiss Kitty pertly replies with her" No! 
no! no !" and her swain once more attempts to 
influence her by the gift of somc other choice 
i j article of dress. "A fine straw hat," for in- 
: 11 stance, or, " A fine lace veil," but all to no pur- 
pose. The art of the singer used to consist in 
pL"Otrneting the dénoueluent fiS long as possible, 
by enumerating all the contents of a fine lady's 
I wardrobe, one by one, whether they would fit into 
I the verse or no. At last, after half an hour's 
I haggling, driven to desperation by repeated re- 
II fusals, Mr. Gentleman chances to hit on the 
attractive bait of" a gold ring," at which the 
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cunning little hussy was aiming all the time, 
and she faidy forgets herself in the joy of her 
succc
s, Bnd answers in an allegro movement: 
o :res, l\Ir. Gentleman !-now I will go! 
0, now I will go! 0, now I will go ! 
.Whereupon, ill a hazy vision of wedding finery, 
thc audience applauds rapturously, and the 
performance closes. 
Poor, patient Aunt Bella! How I used to 
worry her, by pertinaciously insisting on Mr. 
Gentleman offering more and more bribes of 
pretty things to his wily sweetLeart; though II 
I knew, with a child's quickness, that fincry 
was not her forte! I could sec even then 
that she had no notion of setting off her 
homely little person to the best advantage; 
nay, she would often ma1..c her appearance in 
raiment of such iucongruous forms and colours, 
that my dear mother, who made her own sparc 
but graceful figure a vcry model of quakerish 
neatness, used sometimcs to remonstrate with 
her on the su
ject, as seriously as if those terrible 
buff chintzes it grand ramage, and those salmon- 
coloured and blue-striped taffcties-I always 
marvelled where she got tLem, unless they werc 
relics of her London days-were really signs of 
some great moral delinquency. But it was all 
of no nse. Aunt Bella's taste was not to be 
refOl'med by precept or exam pIc. She still I 
persisted in f:lstening fantastic pOUlS (I think 
she called them) of spotted muslin round her t 
grizzled hair, instead of decent caps; held per- I 
tinaciously to high-heeled shoes to her life's 
cnd; auel "\Ias nc\"er seen without a flounced 
apron of some sort. Yet, Heaven kno"s it 
was no inherent love of finery tLat Úlade Aunt 
Bella obstinatc in her eccentricities of dress, 
for she never put on, to my knowledge, tile few 
trinkets she possessed. They ""ere heirlooms 
of some value, inherited from cross old :M:rs. 
Vance. One day, I remember her showinO' mc 
a heautiful little antique ring, a diamond' and 
ruby star; and my ::\skillg her why she ncver 
wore it? How she laughed, dear soul, at tlle 
question! "" by, Boonie, de
ì'," she answered 
-Boonie was the pet name she always called 
me by; but its derivation is utterly lost to me 
in t.hc mists of illfancy-" why, Boonie, do 
 ou 
think these ivory hands of mine are likely to 
be imprm"ed by putting jewcl:s on them ?" 
I tbought they did not want improving', and 
I told her so. 
" Ah, child!" said ròhe, "but I know better; 
and so I told Captain Vance, when he tried to 
smarten me up, years and years a.go, with a 
pearl suit from Hamlet's. vYe ,..ere living Ileal' 
p- then (t.he cathedral town wherc the glec 
club ,,"as), and my beloved had been up to town 
about some improved telescope, which he was 
very anxious to get, and which cost a world of 
money." 
I must stop a moment to think over the sweet 
cadence which that strangely-poetical title, "my 
belovëd," pronounced in three distinct syllables, 
used to have in Aunt Bella's mouth, and how 
far from laughable it sounded, though applied 
by a homely old woman to her bomely old 
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husband of thirty long year!!. She oft 'n spoke 
of him so; alwa
s, in t he few months which 
separated his de:\th from hers, exrept when she 
"as more than commo'lly moveù, and then she 
would call her departed husbanù "that dear 
an rrcl " 
But to 
o back to the story of the pearl suit 
from Hamlet's 
" \\ hcn he eamc back from to\\ n," said ..\.unt 
Bella, "brin
ing the telescopes aud all sorts of 
scientifLC iru.truments besides, he put a little 
purple morocco case into mv hands, and told me, 
very pleasantly, tb.
t I must wear its contents 
for his :sakc, aud that he had bought them quitc 
a ba.rgain, owing to the f:tshion oi them havint:;' 
somewhat gonc out. Thrn he went into his 
shlùy, and shut hilTlself in with his p3cking-cases 
till tea-time. III the meanwhile of course I 
opened thc easr, and there, child, lay the loveliest 
pearl brooch and carrings, with a twist of seed 
pearl for the neck! How sorry I felt, for I knew 
I must pain })im by brggin
 him to send them 
back, lest he should be more painer! by seeing 
me wear them. But for all that I could not help 
sta.nding before the glass and t:.) iug the pretty 
h\ 1st round myoid throat; but, Lord! child, it 
made me look like a blae1.amool", so I tumed 
3\\ay pretty quickly, and popped it into thc 
m<!roceo case, and never looked at it again. It 
pomed mr sorely to tell my belovcll that indeed, 
indeed, I could not wear his beautiful prc::.ent, 
and that with hi9 leavc I wou}d verv much 
l";\thcr h:we it ehan!!ed for thc silver cõffce-pot 
\fe had long t.llked of buyill
. 
" 
'\.t Hrst he thought me silly and unkind, and 
was quite crusty about my refusal, and for three 
or four days he hardly spoke a word to me, nor 
would he let mc do allyt}lÌl1g for him as usual 
(the consequence of which" as that he caught a 
terrible chill from puttin
 on his under-waist- 
coats ullaireJ, for he regÎ1larly put baek ill the 
drawer those that I warmed and ::.et out for hlm). 
And all those days I did I.lothing but cry and 
repent" hat I had done to pain my kinu hus- 
band, and twcnty times I wanted to tell him I 
would keep thc pearl suit and wear it, or dress 
myself out a'3 a )Iav-day queen, sooner than he 
should be angry \\ Ith me. But when he \Vas 
, I ldid up with the sore-throat, IJC f!'rew quite plea- 
sant again, and let me come about him, and 
never so much as mentioned the cause I hr.d 
I givcn him for vexation. And then I found out 
[bat the morocco case had (!Olle back to Ham- 
let's in e"{ehan
c for the t 
ll sih-er con"ee-pot 
with the ebony nandle, \\ hich stands in the eat- 
ing-room cupboard, and I do think I like it the 
bcLtcr because it cost me aU those tears; for 
JOU see after all, Boonic dear, Captain -Yance 
índnl
ed mc in the ,cry thing' I "ished." 
When godpapa retnmed from his walk, he 
bad always his supcr:mnuated pointer Duke fol- 
lowill
 at his heels. .A rcspcc.nble qU3.ùl"Upeù 
was Duke, who spent the 
reatcr part of his 
days Jrrumblim; in a. remm'h.ahly small green 
lennel in the court, and whom 1 eOllilider as the 
do
 of 1 he most imperturbable deme...uour and 
t.he stuUl!Jie
t tail I c, er saw. Godpapa Vance 


alwa.ys dressed for dinner; t1mt is, lIe II< - a 
wl101e arm our suit of wraps to lay a
; "e, a'1(1 '1 
somewhat li-:htcr panoply to put on-I do 1.- 
licvc he changpd his raiment with ev(.'y bl"l Z.' 
that blew-and, for some m:"steriou
 reason r t 
mj finding out, a black ribbon always spannpd 
the stone-cf1loured waistcoat at dinner-tillJ
, s IS- 
taining a small C) L.-glass, wLich I do not think 
he evcr used. 
Dinner was rather a solemn affair, to he c;ure, 
and neither Aunt Bella. nor I seemed to be falk- 
in
 our o
n talk while it l:lSted; but I used to 
pardon the dulness of thc feast, in consideration 
of its daintiness; and then we "cre soon up- 
stairs ngain, and god papa "ent straight to his 
studies or his 
lul\lbers, and did not apre:lr ill 
the drawing-room for hours. 111 the interfa), 
Aunt Bclla and I would trot in and out of the 
flowcr-beds in the little square of garden over 
the way, where bees and buttcrflies alw:-ys 
seemed more alert than e1sewhcre, round the 
musky pUl'ple scabious bushes and the long 
sprays of sweet blush roses at thc gate. Wben 
it was damp or "indy, and we stayed in-doors, II 
an episode \Vould sometimes occur, in which, to I 
my shame be it spoken, I used al"ays to take 
especial diHrsion. I 
I have mentioned the splenJiù cnbba
e-roses 
which grcw round the windows of the bascment I 
story in :Meadow-row. Those roses were the 
ohjeet of frequent predatory attacks by the idle I 
boys of SoutlJ-Co\'e, as Aunt Bclla" ell knew, 
and she seemed to feel by instinct when a party 
of young Bedouins were 8te"\lill
 round the 
house-eorncr by the steps, to clutch a. branch of 
the fra
rant flowers anu scamper down the road 
with their boot\'". In the first ycars when I 
knew her, and 
c\'"en after her sight beg'ln to 
fail, she wOlùd noiselessly raise the sash of the 
comer window, just cnough to put out her 
head, and watch the small malefactors creeping 
along" the railin
s. But no sooner did they 
stretch their hands tow:l.rds the prize, than 
up would go the sash to its full hei1!ht with a 
banft', and Aunt Bella, towcrin
 awfully in her 
fortalice, woulù launch after the fU::p'tives, as 
thcy took to their heels, a volley of such un- 
earthly inarticulate noises, compounded cÍ 
grof\uing, shrieking, and cackling, that I am 
sure I "onder how they had the eOUl'age 
ever to return to their ncfarious enterpri"c. 
.And to make the explosion of her wrath more 
effectivc, the kitchen-door on the side steps 
\\-ould be snre at such timcs to fly open, and 
Tackett or Keziah wou}d rush madly out, duster 
in hand, make vigorous demonstration at the re- 
treating for, and they 'Would come back panting 
in a few mOluents, dist:lneed by about a quarter 
of a mile. 
I do not think I ever stood w
thin the sacred 
precincts of Godpapa Yance's " "Idy by day- 
li
ht. It was only in the e\ ening ùU::.k, by 
special im itation, that we children wel e allowed 
to put foot within that awful chambcr, lined on II 
two sides with book-:,heh'es, amI 011 a third with 
prim litHe b}ack cabinets, filled with p:ùe un- 
meaning-looling shells and preserved beetles of 
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vicious aspcct. The ",-iudow, which took up 
nearly all the fourth side of the room, used to 
be open on thcse solemn occasions, and, on the 
side of the writing-table nearest to the light, 
were displa\cd such of the aforesaid shells or 
insects as goòpapa thought fit to call upon us 
to admire. His large wicker arm-ehaÏL' and a 
smaller chair opposite to it were the only sitting 
accommodation in the room. Large smooth 
mahogany instrument cases there were in 
plenty; but what mortal child would have 
dared make free with their mysterious support, 
undcr the very eyc of the great enchanter, and 
the surveil1ance of the tall violoncello case 
which stood stark in the corner by the ,,-indow, 
like a corpulent familiar? 
There were evenings which were marked by 
a more than common solemnity, however, when 
not only I, hut all my mother's little tribe of 
nestl
ngs, ranging between four and nine years 
old, used to be summoned to the celebration of 
thc mysteries in godpapa's study. On these oc- 
casions it was dark beforc we were called iu, and 
",-hen ,,-e entercd, the largest telescope was 
planted in front of tue open window, and the 
lamp had a large green shade on, which made 
the room so dark that it was very difficult for 
our restless young legs not to entangle them- 
selves in some of the manifold stu mbling-blocks 
which encumbered the fioor. Then after weary 
pauses of preparation, occupied by godpapa in 
pointing the telescope, wipmg the lenses, and 
going through other cabalistic forms, we 'Were 
called forward one by one and directed to peep 
at Jupiter, or Saturn, or the mountains in the 
moon. And, indeed, it was aU pretty much the 
same to us which of the heavenly bodies we were 
expected to see, for godpapa was always dread- 
fully cross and fidgety on those momentous even- 
ings, and we were frightened and awkward, and 
the sky was generally full of clouds, and the stars 
were pertinaciously obstinate in playing bo-peep 
among their feathery folds, so that ï can answer 
for those provoking planets more often than 
otherwise disguising themselves in the form of 
huge black lumps suspiciously like the opposite 
chimney-pots to my eyes, except on one or two 
occasions, when the apparition of something 
bright scurrying, as it seemed to me, across.the 
corner of the lens, made me jump backward in 
such trepidation as once to bring the back of 
my head into unpleasant collision with the 
cl.ironometer-case behind me. 
lt was only on those awful telescope evenings 
that Aunt Beila took part iu our scientific pur- 
suits in the study. She would be in and out of 
the room a dozen times in half all hour, and, 
when invited, would apply her eye to the glass 
and ejaculate, "Ah! wonderfn1"!" years after, 
dear soul! she had ceased to be able clearly to 
distinguish even the stitches in her netting. I 
know, now, that she bustled in and out, that she 
might be always ready to cloak our awkw"ardness 
and smooth away a sharp word from godpapa, 
with a caress bestowed in the gloom on some 
little curly head, or b.v the stealthy present of a 
morsel of the candied iris root that. always lurked 
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ill the queer little old world bonbonnière of 
chased silver, with a brown agate in the lid, 
which she carried in her pocket. 
The only time 1 ever heard Aunt Bella offer a 
word of remonstrance to her lord, "'-as on one of 
these evenings, whcn he had driven us nearly 
wild ",.ith his crusty ways aud his prohibitions 
not to move or speak, or do anything but what 
it was ut.terly impossible we should do, namely, 
see some astronomical conglomeration announccd 
as forthcoming on that 'night. Then, hearing 
by some small sniff's and gurgling gasps that the 
younger ones were on the brink of a demon- 
stration, dear Aunt Bella ch:lritably hustled the 
delinqucnts out upon the landing-place, exclaim. 
ing with a backward glance, " Roger Vance! 
Roger Vance !" -this, I suppose, was her culmi- 
nating symptom of irritation-" don't make the 
children fancy you are angry with them;" and so 
s"'ept us off to a game at beggar-my -neighbour or 
hunt the slipper. So those astronomical recrea- 
tions, if they were thorny times to us, were no 
less stormy and anxious for Aunt Bella. 


THE GIRLS THEY LEAVE 
BEHIND THEM. 


THE British soldier fighting the battles of his 
country, and returning after his term of service 
to his native village, a bronzed veteran, with 
medals on his breast and money in his pocket, 
to e-ratify the pride and relieve the necessities 
of his parents in their declining years-is cer- 
tainly a cheering spectacle. But the British 
soldier getting drunk and infuriate, smasl1Ïng 
heads with pewter pots in public-houses, and 
taking the op]?ortunity of being turned out to 
run a muck 111 the streets, and attack the 
passers-by with his belt, is as certainly depress- 
ing to the well-regulated mind. The British 
soldier, in fact, is a very noble fellow, when he 
does not happen to be a savage, which his best 
friends must admit he occasionally is. I know 
that there has generally been a difference of 
opinion among high military authorities as to 
how far it is desirable to make him quite re- 
spectable. The Duke of 1Vellington said, as 
the result of his experience, that the greatest 
rascals al \rays fought the best; and this opinion 
is probably not unrepresented among com- 
manding officers in the present day. Soldiers' 
libraries, soldiers' clubs, soldiers' workshops, and 
all the other modem means of improving the 
intellectual and moral condit.ion of the men, do 
not find 511ch general favour among their su- 
periors as might be supposed. There are still 
colonels of the" good" old school who would tell 
you in confidencc-as Gcorge the Third gave 
his opinion of Shakespeare-" It won't do to 
say so, you know, but all this new-fashioned 
nonsellse is ruining the men. What haye they 
to do with books, and having their condition 
ameliorated, as they call it? By Jove, sir! if 
this goes on they will get a great deal too clever 
for discipline, and what will become of the 
sen'ice then ?" 
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Our rf'presentativc colonel e"{aeHy hits the 
point in Ius last remark. The educatcd soldier 
IS a great deal too cle\-er a fellow for the kind 
of discipline which used to bc enforced. but 
which it has been found safc to modify ill defcr- 
ence to thc imprrned material. If the c"{pcri- 
lIIent Las succC'cdeù so far, why not carry it a 
weat deal further? Our volunteers, \\ ho may 
be supposed to bc all persons of respcctable 
education, do not find drill and its attenùant 
duties incompatiblc ,\ith intelligence and know- 
ledge; and although they are, of course, not. so 
hard \\ or1..ed as the professional soldier, still it 
mU5t he remembered that the latter has nothing 
else bnt solt!ierin
 to do. The fact is, that educa- 
tion assists discipline im,tead of destroyimj it, pro- 
I vided that the discipline be enforced \\ith proper 
judgment. And here \\e have the secret of the 
o
iecLion entertained by the old school. Ignorant 
ruffianism is easier to gO\'ern than intelligent 
respectability. It is less difficult to. deal \\-ith 
a pack of hounds through the medIUm of an 
active whipper-in, than to keep a body of men 
I in order, mainly by moral forcc-men with 
brains and tongues, to say nothing of hearts, 
and who have perceptions anù feelings in com- 
mon \\ith those who control them. The highest 
military authority has officially informed a certain 
officer who held a rathcr conspicuous position 
for many àays at Aldcrshot, a suort time since, 
that temper, judgment, and discretion (U or 
words to that cf}'cct") arc the first qualities 
necessary for command. The dictum applics 
forcibly to the relation between officers and 
officers and the relation bet ween officers and 
men. As for the idea that a fightin
-man must 
be a thorough blackguard, it is one disproved 
by constant expericnce. 
It is 
careely necessary to give special reasons 
for urging the intclleetualand moral improvemcnt 
of any cla5s of men. But as it has been held that 
, the soldier must not be improved, upon practical 
grounds, we may venture to give a reason why 
he should be impro'tcd, upon practical grounds 
also. The question of promohon from the ranks 
bas always been a difficult one, and, '\\ hile it re- 
mains as it is, it Can scarcely be said to be 
settled. The old companions of a man so 
promoted he must renounce altogether; and, 
with his lle\V companions, he can scarcely be 
considered at home. By tùe mess he may 
be reckoned a canital fellow, and he may be 
highly popular; h
t he is somehow not" one of 
them" ill gencral society, and the difficulty is 
the more marked if he ha'te a wife. For it is 
110t likely that any 10llg course of meritorious 
conùuet which that probably estimable woman 
may have pursued, is known to anybody but her 
husbaud. Even were her merits recognised, 
the crown has no power to give a commis- 
sion to a lady '\\hich will compel her to be 
acceptcd by her own se"{. The consequence 
is, tl.l.\t, unless in a very cxceptional rase, 
she ,
ill meet with nothin.... more than hare 
toICl..\t ion, anù, feeling hcrself considerably more 
out of place than her husband, will ShUll society, 
contenting herself by putting in an appeo\rance 
,I 
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at an occasional great gathcring, in orùer to 
show her right to be thcre. 
The march uf a regiment from ih old quartcrs 
is a gay gallant spectacle. "The Girl I left be. 
hind me," pIa) cd by the band, has an exhil:lrating 
sound, and suggests a romantic young person, 
such as you see in pictures, taking an afTec- 
tiOllate lc.\Ve of a splcndid-Iooking fcllow in full 
uniform and curled moustache; the scene, a 
plcasant bit of country elose to a stile with a 
church spire just visible through the trees. 
The young lady vo\\"s to be true to him for an 
indefinite time - generally understood to be 
"se\'en lon
 years"-and he, on hig part, is 
nevcr to forget her-ncv-cr! The love passa:;es of 
the ranks, however, have not been uniformly of a 
chcering character to contemplate, and those of 
its members who have entered into the bonds of 
wedlock are worse off than their less scrupu- 
lous comrades: a state of tùings not quite- as it 
should be, They have married with the con- 
sent of their commanding officers, and their 
wivcs are borne on what is called" the strength 
of the regimcnt." 1'hese comparatively fortu- 
nate partners accompany them, and are pro- 
vided for equally with themselves. But only 
a small number are allowed to each com- 
pany; and the men who have married without 
waiting for a vacancy-as large numbers do in 
every regiment while in quarters-are ruthlessly 
torn away from their families, who are frequently 
left withuut the smallest provision. Durmg the 
abscnce of the regiment their case is hard enough, 
for they have no recognition from authority, and, 
without recognition, they can have no rations. 
.\ certain proportion of soldier5' wives may ma. 
nage to obtain an honest living; but the majo. 
rity-and it is of no use blinking the fact-obtain 
a living which is not houest, and which cai1not 
he considered reputable by any stretch of charity. 
It may be said that the men should not marry 
without their colonel's consent when they know 
the eh:mces to which they and t.heir wives will be 
exposcd. But the argument is worth llothin
. 
It is as useless to preach prudence of this kind 
to soldiers, as to any other class. Those who err 
in this respect, be it remembered, are not liL..ely 
to be the u;orst men in a re....imcnt. 
A great deal is heing Jone for the soldier 
in these days. lIe is well fed; he is well 
clothed; and, if he he not tooweìl paid, he is none 
the \\ orse oft' for it; for the possession of money 
means the tempbtioll to spend it in liquor, 
the great cncmy of himself and the service. He 
has a great deal of liberty for the purpose of exer- 
cise; he has clubs, and in some stations he has 
\\or1..$hops, He has every opportunity for edu. 
catillg himself and cultivatin
 his mi
d. flut II I 
all these advantages will never make hun what 
he should be, so long as his domestic relations 
remain" hat they arc. Even when he has married 
wit h proper regard to the regulations of the seI". 
\- ice, when his wife is lodged and oLùcn\Íse pro. 
vided for by tbe state, his is a \ cry curious kind 
of home life. Only the other day-during a cele. 
brated trial--it was ur!red that the \\ ife even of 
a non -commissioned officer cou!d not h
\ c been 
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T:Üs is a plan which would be \wIth consider- 
iu!Z-at. any rate as re!:;m'd
 one part of the 
club-buildill
!. Objcctions might be made on 
the score of the too intimate association in- 
volved. But the association could sureJy not be 
more int.imate than that nf'cessitated in bar- 
racks: while the mingling' might be conduci\'e 
to ouhrard propriety, which is a very gooà pre- 
paration for bettcr things. 
Some comparison has been made between our 
military system and that of France, It can 
scarcely be said that they mana!:!'e 1 hin!:!':5 better 
in the latter country as regards
 soldie
s' wives. 
In the :l!'rench army, marriage, even among offi- 
cers, is discouraged as much as possible. To 
v;-cd "ithout permission is a military offence, 
and the l1wportion of married soldiers is very 
small. Bilt the arrangement is open to objec- 
tions which" ould be so strongl.v feit in England, 
that it may be considcred altogether inappli- 
cable 1.0 our army. 
The material condition of the soldier is receiv- 
ing every kind of attention. Let his moral 
condition be improvcd by domestic influenccs, 
and his professional utility cannot. fail to im- 
prove itself. By having care for soldiers' wives, 
wc shall not only save them from degradation, 
but shall promote the welf:ue of their husbands, 
and through them conduce to the interest.s of the 
service; whicb, just nou', is ill much need of 
enlistments, and especially of re-enlistments. 
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r..:ll1oycd b) ha'ring a. sentry pb.ced near hpI" 
SIck bcd, as she had never been used to 
greater privncy, and had no fcelings to be out- 
raged. Let promotion from the ranks be 
I extended as 
ou ,,,ill; but it must rlways bc 
impossible to plaee men and 'women who ha,-e 
become reconciled to the accomodation afforded 
: to soldiers and their wit"cs and suhjected to the 
influences nat mally arising therefrom, on a 
real equalit.y" it h gentlemen and ladies. Thc gulf 
bet\\'een the two cJasses is felt Oil the one side 
equally wit.h t.he other; and, so strongl
' on one 
' I : I side in particular, that. non-commissioned officers 
have repeatedly refused commissions because 
they knrw the ll1inglin
 to be a mcre mockery. 
i l: I If therefore the condit.ion of the soldier be ever 
1.0 be re'lIJ,v. improved, it must be through a. 
change in his domestic condition, and tD\vards 
I tllis object. we are glad to see that a very useful 
j sUg'!iest.ion has lately been made. 
The suggest.ion comes all the wr..y from ltIa- 
dras, and it is something to say in its favour 
that it has been aeted upon there with success. 
It consists in the establishment of "Fcmale 
1r ort.shops" -which might be more correctly de- 
scribed as Yforkshops for Females-in sonie of 
the European rEgiments. One of these is now 
maintained in conne...ion with the Si1.ty-ninth 
:Foot., at Fort St. George. But. the experiment 
Las been tried on a more extensive scale bv 
Brigadier-General Grant, commanding the Hÿ- 
derabad Subsidiarv Force. This offieer has, at 
his own expensë, established workshops for 
females in the European corps under his com- 
mand; and so successful has he found their 
operation that he has suggested to the govern- "LAND NO!" sung out the sailor from aloft, 
ment the introduction of the system throughout bending down from his gidùy perch on the yard- 
the arm\'. The effect of the measure is not only arm, and using his liand as a speaking-trumpet. 
to furnish employment of a remunerative kind tò The captain sprang into the rig,Q'ing and swept. 
the wives of soldiers, but to produce valuable the horizon with his glass. I imitated his 
moral benefits. It is stated that the local example, as I WPS weary of my floating prison. 
government has refused to fonvard the Bri- "Land it is!" said Captain Brown, cheerfully; 
gadier-General's suggestions, to the home "not in that direction, though, :Mr. Compton, 
authorities - upon what Un-Circumlocutional sir. You are looking at Felunern. The main- 
ground it would be difficuÍt to conceive-but. land lies on t he starboard tack. J.lind what 
t.hey deserve attention none the less, even you're doing, you, there, at the helm. Keep 
though received t.hrough all irregular channel. her full, can't ye ?-there's Holstein. Looms 
In :England, such institutions would be pro- low, don't it, and yet. land's always attractive 
duetive of inlmense good. The clot.hing of the to a passenger!" . 
troops, for instance, is now supplied on the By-and-b.y W.C stood mto tIle pretty fiord at 
contract 
ystem: \v1ly should it not be made in the c'{t.remityof "hich stands Kip!. The setting 
workshops establish cd at the he:;td-quarters of sun turned the smooth waters of the bay into 
e\"ery regiment, and more especiall
' at the rippling gold, and I looked forward with plea- 
stations of thc depôt battalions? In that case, sure tò the prospect of landin,Q'. 1'he Emma 
not only could the greater number, if not all, was the property of Hallett and Jones, my em- 
of the wi,'es of the men be employpd, but a players, who did a g
'eat business both with 
direct advantage would accrue to govcrnment Hamburg and the B
ltiC ports. She v, as laden 
1'1'Om this disposal of the ".ork. Soldiers' cloth. with a valuable cargo of hardware, drugs, dye- 
ing is now made by miserable creatures in "oods, and sheet lead, to say not.hing of several If 
dens "hieh are a frequent source of disease. hundred tons of the rails required for one of ' I 
It is obvious that the \\"ork could be bettcr per- the íÌrst of the Danish mil,,-ays. These goods 
fornwd in large and well ventilated workshops, were consigned to a well-known íÌrm, Krantz 
and the discipline of such establishments could and Co., of Kiel, wealthy aud well-known mer- 
not fail to have a good moral effect. . chants \rith whom our house had had exten- 
I :! 
 
1Ye have beard of the experiment being tried sive transactions. And I, who was in the full 
somewhere, of clubs in which the "iyes and confidence of my principals, had been sent. as 
I families of soldiers are admitted with tbe mell. I supercargo. :K ow. a - days, super=oes are 
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I 
hr"p of P";' 1"8 and l"lit'cring coin. TIn: 01 I 
rla
e, 011 whirh \, crc in cribcd t' \1 UI S II 
"Krantz and 01.," ""8 as bright a".M:mlbrino s 
helmet, and from the shrJ...'s nf' t on tht I'u f to 
the mo
')-
o'\n pa' ement, everything I Il.ed 
Hnerahlc, qui n + and S"rt ne I 
1ú. Krantz him<:df" 3<; from home, but I W'\S I 
cordiall.y reëci, cd by his son and junior p , ner, 
Paul krantz, one of the finest Yf)ung fcllow'S 
1 Lad cver SL
n; t III and fair-fac
 1, Witll 
brigLt }lOnest hlue c:, cs and yellow hair. He 
was some ) cars YOUlJO'er than myt.clf, oe' r; 
about five or six-and-twcnty, but was marrieu. 
He and llis young wife and chilùren r ided 
with his father, \\ ito "as a widower and had 
no son hut l)aul. 
"1rf' llave bcen dul; ad\'ised of your purpose 
in visiting' I\.iel, )Ir. Compton," said the ",ounl' 
nterchapt, as he shool. hanJs \\ ith me; '" and 
though my father was unfortunatnly una01f' to 
remain at home to recei,.c 
 ou, wc can, if you 
please, complete the necessary arrangf'nl 'nts 
without waiting his return. Captain B.v\. n 
has alread.v 100J...ed in upon us wit h the Emma's 
bills of lading and the invoice." and I am quite 
prepared to go through the accounts and haud 
ovcr the money to your safe keeping." 
"\re-M, Paul and I-had a rather se\"cre 
mornin!r's work over ihe voluminous account, 
with all the mass of ,"ouchers, letters, bi&, 
couched ill evcry language written throughout 
N 01 thcm Europe; but at last we came to a 
satisÏactory conclusion. A considerable sum" as 
due to H
llett and Jones, and this sum t
II; 1, 
wit hin a few marks banco, "ith the amOUl1t of 
ill\" chiefs' estimate. Tl1e cashier" as sUllllllfÆed. 
." Now, monsieur, \\e can give 
ou your 
choice," said the 
 oung Dane, smilin
 !."'')od 
lmmouredly, "how you will take the ba.,"1ce. 
Go!d, or bills on London I cannot at thir.:. mo- 
ment ofi'cr \"oU; but silver, or Hamburg nJtes, 
or Russian paper rouhles, or notes of the II .\1 
Bank of DenmarJ..., or Dutch coupons: to all 
and any of these you are heartily w _ ne. 
Shall we pay in 
il..er r
-dollars ? I only" am 
you that the weight will pro\ e rather cum- 
brou.,." 
U "'hy, yes," saia I, hesitating, as 1 remem- 
bered that a sack of no small size aml a I urter 
would then become nf'cessary to the cOßV".:-.mee 
of the sum of \V hich I "as to be the temporary 
custodian, and ha:.lily computed the \ arioU3 
cares and anno J 
UlCCs inscparahk from such Ull- 
\\ icldy trea
ures; "YLS, I think I will ta1..e the 
bahnce in Dani"h b,mk paper." 
Aud, in D,mÜ,h baul.. paper, the money w s 
duly paid ovcr to me in e\.change fùr lilY 
rcceipt. The notes "cre securely Im'O'f'.l in 
illY big black leather pocl et-book, steel ell "ned 
and patent 10cI,cd, aud always heedfully iept in 
an inner bre
t-pocJ...ct of m) coat. 'Iy rc L.:>OD 
for selecting Dan:sh notes in prefcrenr "0 
Hamburg notes was, that as I nas bJund Jor 
Copenha!;cn, whcre 1 b1d to inquirc, as 1 h LVC 
pre, iously s,,:d, rc
pecting the eligible charactrf 
of ccrtain . nn"hnents, I was sure of being- able 
to e'\change thc notes for good bills on LOllC::",n
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flC" m nee 1ed for ('T""cn the most \'alllable 
frc nhts, t \'e ill the China tralle. But 1 !trrc 
"ere othrr rr ons for my mi
::.ion. 
Ie",,-s. 
Kmntz \\erc dt.bited in our books for cOI1
ider- 
a l I sun.s; and, nIt hou
h thcir commercial 
it me \\ 1\:> 
P(,tlrs" and 1 hL ir wealt h u!ldisputr-d, 
it \\'\s thougi.t dr irablr- that a halance should 
be t. uek, There" c"e lung' nnd com plicated 
Rrn')uuts to go through, and it had nppe..lred 
mh i o1ble to my chicfs that I should inspect thc 
par'.s and r
ceive the moncy; the rathcr that 
I (..Juld ta\..e th
 opportunity of my pre<)cncc in 
DCllI.. .rk to inrluire into thc real nature of cer- 
tain illVI stmcnls at Copenhagcn ,.,"hieh had becn 
represf'ut ,d to us as excellcnt. I \\ as to come 
IMek in the brig, which was to t:lle in, at 
Cop uh'\O'en, n return frei
ht. of Baltic whrat. 
It had b: 'n scttled that without" aiting for the 
Emma's unloading, 1 "as to hnslen to the capi- o 
tal bv \\av of Sehleswig and Jutland. 
", 'hm .we droppcd anchor in Kiel harbour, 
thc last crimson fiush of the sunset had dicd 
out on the horizon, with its cver-grccn oaks, 
rolling sand-bluffs, flat pastures, and thousanà 
windmills. On the following morniug I set 
oft', guided hy on
 of 1he hauljers-on of the 
hotel" here I had ::'pCllt the night, in search of 
th rc
idcncc of the 
cssrs, Krantz. The g
idc, 
a Dutch lad ill a grecn jacket and wooden 
shot" was loud in Lis praise of the wcalth 
and merits of our correspondents. It was old 

IJ llheer Krantz, he declarctl, who had first 
turncd thc strcam ofB..Iltie traffic into Kid Eav; 
it was he " ho }wd cncour,lged the setting up 'of 
manufactories in the town; it \\ as he \\ ho had, 
at his 0\\ n ch::.rgcs, cleared R\\ ay a dangerous 
sand-bar on which many a vcssel had struck 
,\hcn 1he \\ind \\as east'erl
., and the currcnts 
too strong to be resisteù. Krantz and Co, 
}'ad thriven \\ ondcrfully. They ,..ere '"cry rich. 
The lnrrator ought to know, for had he not 
a brother, Rupcrt-his own name was Clauss, 
at my scnice - who ".
 messenger in their 
ofIlec? 'l'hev were libcral mastcrs. And then 
tIli ir clmrity to thc poor, thcir hospitality, and 
thcir tulips! Clauss, li\..e ;1 true Hollander, 
grew eloqucnt Oil the scorc of the tulips of 
)lc 5rs. krantz, father fmd son, for the Co. 
appcarcd to be IUJthical. And hefore he had 
finisllCd \\ c stood before the mcrch1nt's door. 
A fine old house, large thou
h 10"'-, and built 
of hrici \\Ork co\Crcd over \\ it h a sort of glossy 
ccmcnt of a pinl..ish colour, seamed by huge 
bhek beams of oak, heavy aud stout enough to 
h:l\ e bCLll thc timbers of a linc-of.battle ship. 
The latticed ,\indows, framed in a thick gro\\ th 
I of crecpers, had quecr old diamond panes set 
in leaù, quecr mullions of can.cd stonc, and 
little polished rcfleetors placed out5ille those of 
I thc lowest f)tory, to com ey to the inmatcs tile 
I ima
es of pcrsl'us pas::.ing ill the strect without, 
C' actly such ns 1 had sccn bcfore in Flemish 
.1 \0\\ n. fl '" :D k ' el
i L nd the housc w

 a huge walled gar- 
udJ, r.ll -ea y conseivat()fles, and one" ing of 
I 1 It, lIJ.Lnsion \\ as devoted to t he counting-house; 

 thrùugh the" indo\V of \\ hich I could Lee the 
grcy head of all elderly ca
hier bending over a 
I 
t 
-- - -
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or government securities, without losing" by the 
transfer; which would not have been the ca
e 
had I choscn the Gcrman currency. Business 
over, :M. Paul Krantz expressed much hos- 
pitable regret that I would absolutely insist on 
leaving Kid that very day. He had hoped, he 
said, that I should have been able to stay as a 
guest under the family roof for a day or two at 
least, that he might have the pleasure of show- 
ing me such humble lions as Holstein could 
boast of, and that I should have stayed long 
enough to have made acquain
ance with his 
father, my correspondent, who, Ius son was good 
enouO'h to say, h:td heard much praise of me 
whenûhe mct my chiefs in London a ycar ago. 
Howe,-er, I could not linger; for the journey 
by land through the southern part of the Danish 
peninsula would, I knew, be slow, and I was 
desirous to have time, not only to make the 
needful inquiries regarding the much-landed in- 
vestment, but also to explore the museums and 
othcr stock sights of Copenhagen before the 
Emma should have completed her unloading 
and be ready for her return freight. I had 
aITanged for the l}ire of a light carriage, and 
had bespoken post-horses, and must really go 
northward that afternoon. 
"You will lunch with us, at any rate, I will 
give Margaret a hint to advancc the dinner hour," 
said the young representative of the great firm of 
Kmntz, who spoke French and English with equal 
fluency. Then, suddcnly he frowned and started, 
exclaiming', "Hundsfoot! 'Yhat does the fellow 
want, staring in aftcr that fashion? Arnold, Ru- 
pert, ask his business, SOme of you !" 
I turned hastily. All I could see 'Was the 
fast-vanishing figure of a tall man, wearing one 
of those loose rough coats that sailors call 
"gregoes," and a red Scla\'onian cap, sud) as 
Baltic mariners affect. Not a glimpse of his 
face could I catch; hut there was something 
suspicious in the hurry with "Which he was 
shuffling off. Paul assured me that he saw 
the ruffian greedily eyeing the heaps of notes 
and silver which the old cashier, Herr Niklas 
Frost, had spread upon the desk beside me. 
Howe\'er, Arnold and Rupert, the two mes- 
sengers, came back merely to report that the 
stranger had made off at a brisk pace in the 
direction of the wharfs, and that they thought 
him a Russian seaman, by his gait and attire, 
1\1. Paul broke into a cheery la'bgh, saying: 
"I am afraid }Ir. Compton will report us 
Danes as singularly timorous folks, startled at 
shadows, hut the face I saw was no pleasant one, 
and the way the rogue gloated over the money on 
that desk was not encouraging to a merchant. 
But come, let me offer you some refreshment, 
and introduce you to :Madame Krantz." 
I "Was introduced to :Madame Krantz, a very 
pretty young woman, with the dazzling Com- 
plexion and pale gold hair for which many of the 
North Juthmùers are celebrated, and also to thc 
two charming little children, Christian and Ellice 
(which latter name corresponds to our English 
Alice), andl ,,"as shown everything worth seeing 
in the house and gardens. Such wcalth of tulips, 


assorted like the patterns of some rich mo
aic 
pavement and blooming gloriously; such a rose 
garden; such wall-fruit, and stocls, and dahlias, 
and quaint olù-world blo
soms, I had never 
before beheld. Aud the pict.ures-choice old 
battle-pieces, pretty bits of pastoral scenery, 
the work of Dutch masters, or of the best artists 
of that Danish school that learned to use the 
brush from Dutch example-were good and 
valuable, and harmonised with the oak panels 
and carved cornices, as perfectly as did the 
massive furniture of heavy wood and crimson 
velvet. 
M. Paul and his pretty wife and I parted 
with. civil regrets that our acquaintance should 
termmate thus early. They came out to the door 
to 
ee me start, under the guidance of the red- 
jacketed postilion who had control over the 
calèche and the two heavy Holstein steeds. 
Travellers were at that time greater rarities in 
Kiel than they have become since the war began, 
and quite a knot of people had assembled at 
the corner of the street to see the English- 
man drive off. Among those idlers, Ireco!:!'nised 
the tall figurc in the grego and red cap. 
 
Off 1 went, clattering and rattling up the 
dusty road. The specd was not great, and 
neither coaxing nor scolding cOlùd induce my 
g-aily-attired driver to accelerate his pace beyond 
the comfortable jog-trot of Holstein journey- 
ing-s. His good humour was incapable of being 
ruffled; for, however impatiently I might address 
him in my scanty stock of German, he did but 
turn his broad placid face towards me with a 
pleasant smile and a polite" J a, ja, Meinherr ;" 
but the stout bay steeds were never much in- 
terfered with. Holstein men and Holstein horses 
are proverbially strong, slow, and amiable. 
The sun went down long before we had tra- 
versed the sixteen English miles of dusty road 
lying between Kiel and E.ckernfiord, but there 
was a bright full moon that made travelling safe 
and easy, as well as cooler and more enjoyable 
than the journey by day, so I pushed on as 
fast as post-horses cOlùd take me, and reached 
the- city of Schleswig soon after midnight. 1 
allow cd myself only a few hours of sleep at 
the quaint little hotel; starting northwards on 
the following morning, aud so early that the 
dew clung in pearly clusters to every blade of 
O'rass in the great meadows to which the thou- 

ands of comely cattle were bciug 
lowly ùriven; 
the larks wcre just beginning to rise and warble 
out their morning hymn as the yellow sun 
shone level acro
s the meres and meadows. I 
found that I really did make more rapid pro- 
g-ress as I aùvanced towards the north, the 
horses being fleeter and less sluggish; the 
postilions less apathetic. .My hope was to 
reach the N :veborg ferry in time for the last 
steamer across to Seeland, and to sleep at Ring- 
stad, take the railway on the following day, 
and arrive at Copenhagen before noon. To 
my vexation, however, while still there were 
10nO" miles of road between me and the ferry, 
theûelouds began to thicken and grow dark to 
seaward, while the sultry air was fauned by short 
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puffs of wind that shook down thc yellowing 
leaves from the hedgerows. Sure tOI..Cll of a 
coming storm, 
At onc small station, iu "FüUCl1, midway be- 
tween 
'lensburg and Oùensee - \\ here 1 had 
found the postmaster asleep and his servants 
a.bsent at some village feast, and had consc- 
quently had to aid myself in harnessing the 
fresh horses - before the traces were quite 
nJ.justed, a cloud of dust came rolling lile 
smoke along the road, and up dashed a cc Cor- 
hudd," or avant courier, very hot and breath- 
less, with his horse in a lather of foam, voci- 
ferating for horses. 
" 
[y master's in a wonderful hurry, wonder- 
sehön!" said the man, bwinging himself down 
from his reeling saddle, and stamrin
 his heavy 
boots upon the ground to get rid of the dust, 
' I "but he pa
 s well, and wants to be well served." 
And, indeed, the anim31 he had ridden looked, 
I with drooping head and spur-marked flanks, 
none the better for the furious rate at which 
: I she had sped along. The pm,tmaster looked at 
1 her rather ruefully. "If I mount a forbudd for 
. the traveller I shan't allow him to !!o tearing 
along, \, ild-huntsman fashion, as thou hast, 
NicllIansen. Is he some foreign ambassador, 
my lad, or going on the king's service, that he 
ruins horsetlesh in this way, all that he may get 
some hours earlier to Copenhagen ?" 
The postilion replied that he knew nothing 
of him. The stranger wns a foreigner, buL 
he spoke the bcst of Danish and German, aud 
tossed his dollars about as children toss beach 
pebbles, all the time rating and expostulating 
with tllOSC whom he found too slow in driving- 
or putting horses to his carriage. lie was 
some great baron, no doubt. Perhnps a Hus- 
sian or a Swede. At any rate, he was eager 
to hasten on, and the postmaster had better get 
the cattle ready fortimiLh. By this time my 
0\\ n calèchc was rcady, and, in the stir and ex- 
hilaration of rapid motion, I soon forgot the im- 
patient tra\'ellcr who \Vas a fcw leagues behind. 
The roads were in unusually good order, and the 
),ltter part of my journey was speedily performed j 
but as 1 came in sight of the dark blue sea 
line and the", hite houses and low church tower 
of K)cborg, the copper-colourci ma3ses of cloud 
roBed sullenly up, and the peculiar gloom that 
prceedes a summer storm fell like a veil over 
land and sea. Then came a flash of lightning', 
:md as if it had been a signal for elemental 
war, bail and rain came dashing fiercely in our 
faces, ma1.ing the hor
es swerve and rear j the 
thunder rol!ed in emulation of the roaring of 
the \\ ind that suddenly spraIl!; up. It ,,-as in 
a drcnehcd aud drag!jled condition, half blinded 
by the li
!ltJ1;ng, aud soaked \\ith wet, th:.t we 
reaehrd 
yeborg. 
"The stcamcr for Korsöe 
', was my first in- 
quiry. 
The landlord of the clean little inn removed 
bis blue and white china pipe from his mouth, 
and pointed with thc stem of it towards the 
ferry. I c.uld sec that the water "as ever....- 
I whcre flecled 
ith foam, and that no glimp!>e of 
I 


the oprosite shore could be distinguished through 
the drIving rain. There was no steamer visilJle in 
the little haven, e"{cept one black and silent craft, 
lying snugly under the shelter of some piles, 
with deserted deck and smokeless chimney. 
" You won't sleep in the island to-night, lIcrr 
Englander. The last boat had a tough job to 
struggle across. The wind's gettin
 round to 
the north, too. Not a skipper in Denmark, in 
his senses, wou!.{ try to make the run over to 
Korsöe this evening, not even if his heart were 
as stout as old Tordcnskiold's." 
The landlord's assert ions were fully con- 
firmed hy the sailors and custom-house officers 
whom I found cro\'< ding together undcr !>ome 
sheds near the wharf, and wÜ,tfully pcering 
through the rain and gathering darkne
s at the 
tempestuous sea. It was a mere summer 
quall, 
they said, but they were afraid that mischief 
would be done among the fishers and small 
coasting craft. However, the storm would 
doubtless have spent its fury before morning, 
and the ferry would then be easily traversed, so 
the delay was not very serious, after all. An 
hour or so earlier I should havc been in time to 
be a passcnger on board the la"t boat that had 
ventured out, and, at the cost of some risk and 
a wettin
, should have slept in ltingstaù. As 
it was, 1 was too late. 
The aceommod:"tion whieh the kro of Kjeborg 
offere(L me was of the character most common 
ill Denmark. Everything was exquisitely clean, 
homeh-, and snu
. Bv a sli
ht stretch of ima- 
ginatiõn, I could'have Ì"ancied m
'self a guest at 
one of those old English hostelries that Izaak 
Walton selected as the rendezvous of his Pis- 
cator and Venator, that quaint type of rustie 
t rimncss" ith its lavender-scented sheets, sanded 
floors, hone) suckle - draped porch, and rude 
plenty. The supper that was set before me 
was a good one, and so "as the Rhenish wine. 
I had not Quite finished either, before I heard 
a rapid roll of wheels and a mighty crackin
 
of whips. I could distin
ish by the sound 
that a carriage drawn by four horses had dashed 
up to the door of the kro. Then there was a 
hum and clatter of voiees and feet, and a tap 
at the door of my room. In came the hand- 
maiden, who comhined the duties of \\aiter and 
chambermaid, and who was as spruce ill hcr 
vehet bodice and scarlet kirtle, her heavy gold 
earrings and silver hair-skewers, as if she had 
no work to do. lIer round blue eycs were very 
wide open v.ith astonishment. 
"Herr Englander," she said, in her Jutland 
dialcct, so lil..e Yorkshire English in its breadtll 
aud sound, "a great knight or count h3S just 
arrived, extra-post, and-" 
"-And if )lr. Compton \\ill pardon bis intru- 
sion, he is here to answer for himself," said 
another, and a stronger voice, speaking in very 
excellent .English. A tall elderly gentleman 
appeared 011 the threshold, bo\\ ing politely to 
me, hat in hand, and wearill
 a Ion:; 1Jlnc cloak, 
011 which the rain-drops gli
tened. The newly- 
3l"rivcd traveller, no doubt. liut what he could 
waut with me? unless I should pro\e to be the 
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occupier of the only a\-ailable parlour of the trip to the Hamburg Exchange anù the card- 
kro, and he \visheù for permission to share it, I tables, I can bear it in silence. After nIl in a I I 
could not guess. Probably the stranfrer saw few years it \To.lId, ill the course of n
ture, 
I my perplexity; for he said, steppin
 forward, ha\ e p::.ssed to him. But my good name is in 
H )Iy name is Krantz - J orn Krantz; and dal'ger now, and that I would keep free from 
when 1 tell you that I have travelled post-haste stain at any cost. Mr. Compton, the notes in 'I 
,I from Kiel, ou purpose to seek a few moments' wbich my son paid over to you the large I 
ðiscourse with Mr. Compton of the house of amount due to Hallett and Jones -those 
I Hal!ett and Jonc!;, you will not, I hope, refuse notes-" He stopped, gaspin,!!. 
: to listen to me." " What of them P" exclaimed I, getting ex- 
I made a polite reply, and begged that :Mr. cited in my turn, and meclumically tbrustinO' my 
Krantz would be seated. He gladly removed his hant! into the inner pocket, 
 here the ;teel- 
I heav\" cloak, and stood before me in his tightly- bound pocket-book by securely. 
i, ' l buttõned black coat, wit h 'a neat white cravat, a "Those notes are forrreries!" ans'\T'ered the 
small diamond brooch stuck in the breast of his merchant, hoarsely. 
 
frilled shirt, and the party-coloured riband of And then the rest of the sad story came out. 
I some foreign decoration in one button-hole Paul Krantz had wilfully misled his father 3S to 
-altogether, from his grey head and calm the probable date of my arrival to settle our 
intelli;ent face down to his well-polished boots, account with the Kiel firm. He had had consi- 
I the type of an old-fashioned merchant of the derable losses of late in some wild stoc\:- 
I highest commercial stamp. He was mther jobbing speculations on the Paris Bourse, and 
proud and stiff of bearing, though very urbane, his agcnts had threatened him with cxposurc if 
and his voice was that of a person used to the deficit were not made good. Desperate, 
speak with authority. Disregarding my invita- and confiding in his fathcr's indulgence to bear 
tiOll to sit down and share the appetising meal him scathless ill case of discovery, the unhappy I, 
that smoked uuon the table, his first act" as, young man had contriyell that his parent should 
as boon as the ;vaiting-maid had. left us to our- be absent from home at the time of my nrrival, 
seh.cs, to rise, and lock the door. Then he and had paid me in fictitious notes, a large 
turned to me; and as his face came for the quantity of which, availing himself of his 
first time under the full light of the lamp, I mastcr-key, he had previously lodged in thc 
could see that his featuì."cs "ere quivering with cash-box. Thesc notes were in a manner forced 
eI.lOtion. Twice he tried to speak, and twice upon me, as a conjuror forces a card, for even 
the 
 ords seemed to choke him; but he turned had I chosen to encumber myself with the 
his he'ld away, and ('ovrred his eyes with his silnr, there wcre not nearly enough dollars in 
I hand, before he said, in a voice that was weak the counting-house to liquidate the claim of my 

nd tremulous, employers. 
I "Y O!.l see in me, :111'. Compton, the Ull- " I returned, and suspecting that somethin
 
I !mpp.", almost bearl-broken father of Paul was amiss, interrogated my son, and examined 
Krantz. Oh, my son! my son! :Fond and proud the books and the cash," said the merchant. 
I of him as I have been, "hat shame is this that "Paul prenn'icated at first, but presently mad3 
'I he lIas brought upon my white hairs! Bear a full confcssion, imploring mercy, not only o
 
with me a moment, sir-only a moment." account of the ties of blood between us, but for 
I And the old merchant-in whom I could not t he sake of his innocent" ife-she, sir, kno'iís 
doubt that I beheld the he
d of the great nothing of his errors, and his disgracp nnd 
II lJOuse of Krantz and Co.-sank into a chair, his punishment would kill her outright. AnJ 
coyered his face with his wrinkled trembling therefore, without losing a moment, I started 
ham::>, and sobbell aloud. But this emotion on :your traces, using every exertion to o,er- 
was soon conq ucred ; and t hcu, in a broken take you, \\ hieh, howe'\'"er, but for the lllOst 
voice and \."ith averted face, the poor old gen- lucky incident of your being detained here, I 
tlem?n told me "hat here foHO\"fs : should hardly have done on this side of Copen- 
The Krantz family had been in commerce for harren. 
\.ll(l once there, you would, doubtless, 
sc\'eral generations, known for a probity and ha
e presented the notes, v,' hen discovery- I I 
honour tbat were traditional among them, The scalldal-" 
fjrs
 b:ack sheep of the flock 
 as the old n:.er- And here he bro1..e off, groaning, but soon 
chant's only son, Paul Krantz. I started when found voice again to tell me the object of J1Ìs I I 
I heard this, half incredulous of such an aCCUS3- haste. He entreated, drawing a thick rouleau 
tion against the fine, frank-loo1..ing J-oung Dane of bank-notes from his bosom, to be permittel 
whom I had so lately seen, and '\T'ho had impressed. to redeem, with genuine paper of the Royal 
Ire very favourably; but then the accuser '\T'aS his Danish Bank, those forged securities that I J'ad 
O\\!l father! I was shocked to hear that Pa
11 so unsnspiciously accepted from his guilty f,)l1. 
'r as a hypocrite, a gambler; so ".edded to high The loss, as he justly remarked, ought, in no ca
e, 
play, both on the Bourse and at the bllsquenet - to fall cn Hallett and Jones, and he would" ill- 
tahie, that he now threaten.ed to engulî his ingly make any sacrifice to pre\'
nt a s_tigma 
f.1ther's who1e fortune. fro.n fallin.g on the spotless renutaÌ10n of Krantz 
" All I ha\"c i" his," said the old merchant, and Co, Paul was frightellea, if not penitent, 
I sadiy;" and if he has faH
n so low as to rob I and his fatLer was resolved to send him to 
his father that he may be ill funds for a fresh Ame..'i
:l, trusting that change of scene and 
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habits might wcan him from e\il. 1f I 'fI",' uld I U"OT..1c.rful
 city, and cll.: rring- \"olubly to elcb 
lindly pled
e my",('lf to bh \thc n<) 'H..1"d of tho ot.her III 
or 
 or 
wcùI
h as th y trott'd I ...t 
t.ransaetion until I 
h"mlcl "ite my emplo,
rs, with tll Ir nnlk-pails. But I WD,g not 101 'j 
diq
raee mi
ht yrt be avoidell. allowed to plav the part of a pas ivc spf'ctator. 
' I I consented. )fy duty to Hallett and J ont'':; I was in a 
10\ e-shop, buyin
 a pair of number 
was clear, and, beside'!, it woulll have been c'gitts of the so-caUed Swcú.i::.h lid, under the 
'\"cry damaging to my future prospl!cts to have patronag-e of a smiling glo,'eres
, whose know- 
carned the imputation of havin
 nrglcrted the ledge of EI1
li.,h did 
ot e
tcnd beyond the 
interests of f'mployers so lind and Ii." ral as words, U yr':t, ,ery well," wben 1 ht>"Ird a 
mv chicfs. The grief of tlMt nohle old m
n ouud of runnin
, and a clamour of ,oic "anù 
"õulcl have melt('d a har 1('1' hcart than mint", I look d out into the street. 
[y appf"aran"" 
and I rradily m:llle him the requirclI promi
e. 
a9 hl'l eted with n shout of "The I.:nglander 
The notcs were dulv counted out and the e"C- himself!" 
chan
e effech>d, aud'it \Vas with a sigh of relief One of the c1erls from the bank. I had so 
that L securcù the tme banl-'ìaper undrr lock lately left, hreathle :5, fluslleil, and without hi'3 
and It'y in my stout black leather pocket-book. hat, rusll<'d in and ca\l
ht me by the coUar. 
A':J 1 did so, .M. Krantz held out his hand and At his heels were several other men, porLr.. aud 
shook mine heartilv, r.ml announf'ed his intention messeng-ers of the bank, most lik lv, but th v 
of returllin
 homè at once, without repose, to were accompanied by t"o policemeli in uniforni, 
complete his arrangcments for the reformation "ho followed the clerl's cxample in graspipg n (> 
of his misguided boy. lIe at once rang the bell roughly, g-ruffiy uttering the worde;, "In the 
aud ordered his horses to be got rlatly. In name of thc ling nnd the law." 
half an hour we parted company, with thanls " Are you aU mad? Let me go, you bloe 1 :- 
and blessings on the old merchant's p3rt. heads, or you will repent. this," cried I, [.ngIY 
"Old Jom lÜ:mtz is your friend Ìor lire, re- though atll"lzcd. I shook them off for a mo- 
member," he said, as he threw his cloak over ment, but only to be clutched by so many 
his shoulders and stepped into the carriole; stron
 hands that resistance ,..as impo"sible, 
" but how" cry fortunate it \Tas that I overtook and I was dra

ed, with torn ('''at and disor- 
yon as I did!" dcred cravat, in if!'nominious procr'3
ion down 
I thought. 80 too. Very lil
 ']y the ultimate the street, the object of hooting from the crowd 
loss of the money might ha,'e been prevcnted; that rapiòly a
sembled. 'rhe abu' ;\"e e.)ith t 
hut dchy, scandal, 
md annoyancc, with prob 
ble most frprjUt nt ly rcpeated was "Sehwindlf'r," 
litigation, werc e'\'ils almost as bad; nnd I secretly and this w..s intelli::rible ('nough, though why it 
congratulated T11) self on the lucky dmnee of my 8hould be applied to my unluck,,' self \T':i!' a 
det
ntion at the Kyeborg ferry. Nextmorning m
ster). The n.Y
tery was 800nclenred Hr. I 
I crossed wit.hout difficully, al,d before uight- was draf!ged into the bank, and conironted "itb 
faU was at Copenhagen. N. turally, my thoughts the bankers. Thc good - humoured partners 
dwelt much 011 my painful intcn'iew with the looked" rathful enough now. On the COUl1ter 
aged merchant, "hose conùuct appcared to me lava heao of notr-, and I was sternly a"lcd 
admimhlc. There was, however, one thing ,,,hether l' d-nied kning paid in th n e D")frS 
about 
L Krantz that puzzled me. It. seemed le::.s than an hour bcfore? I took a p-Iance at 
to me as if I had seen lum before. Not his facr. the numbers. The fact \Vas uni'eni"bl n . I 
That was wholly unknown to mr, but his a
mitteil it. 
figure: that tall, ercct, and v('t supple form, "ith "You hear him? He conf('C'C'f"s. He owns 
l"athcr n peculiar can it',;e of the hearl. It. seemed to being the man who passl-d off the e fOl'L'eù 
strang-ely familiar to 'mc, espeeiallv "hcn the notes," cried the bauler, loolinf; round on the 
merchant had flung his cloak round him before as

mbly; cc after tlmt, he may bc talcn before 
stepping into his carriage. I perplcxed m
 self the Correctional Trihunal nt once." 
on this score for some hme. ":Forged notes! Youdo not surely mean-" 
On the day following I called at a bank" }lich I b,.. r--an, but I 
re'.V quite f. Ínt and sick, and 
the old merchant had recommended, '!.nd fo md, as 1 could not continue. They tool my silcnce for 
I had eÅpected, the n
mcs of Krantz c....nd CJ. a a proof of guW, and no \\onder! I was taken 
sufficient intmductioll. 
I v Danish not( > were before a commissary, or some such personag-e, 
duly eÅcllangcd for good bills on London, and then before a judge of instruction, and w, 
for clisp promises to pay on the parI. of t)'r üld fulh c"'Jmn.ï ted for trial. That the notes I 
LadyofThrcadnecdlc-street. I found the b3.ukers h l p':d in wcre forJ!crir" there w:'s no l1'Jubt. 
remarkably courteous and communicative, and .All e-::pert =, illcludill
 a clr"1.. from the !!OVC'I1- 
'We partcd ,'cry good frirnd
, a'ld I :h"ollcd up mcnt banl, "cre unanimous on th"\t hc"ui. In 
and down the strcets for a \\ hile, gazing rt the ,ain, rallyir'! mv bewildnri>d faculties, 1 be"'
"d 
shot? ,\ indows, full of curious ornaments and for a IH'inl
f" mkn iew ,\ itlt the j!]r1...c, un- 
<]u
tnt ohjects fl'Om IccJand,S\íeden, and Hl1sc::a; willing to tell the 0..:11 cO'lrt how a J "h} 
at the fisberfolk, gor

")Us in blue and red and 1 had rrcl i\-d the 110t
 , a.lJ. to 8U ;,t the 
"hitf>, and rc
plcndcut ill gilt frontlets and onh' c0njcf'!ure that apY' ,
d po_ ib' to n. 
jewelled earrinb'S; at t h(' rc :r la, ;cs from the na;lely, tl1 t by sl.....e sr r ,...,. mi · thp fie- 
Scandinavian mainland, in tl_ir scarl t bodices titinus b l1k-r Iper h d, r the ccond tl ." 
anù high caps, starin
 \\ ith rO.1n l-c:vcd c .: ity been rut up in my porl -1 )I/
. Her'l t , 
on the splcndours of what seemed to them a 1 could merely declare that I h
d" >ived tLe 
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notes from the hand of :M. J om Krantz, head 
of the respected firm of Krantz and Co., and 
\)eing asked where, was obliged to own th
t it 
was at Nyeborg ferry, whithcr he Lad followed 
me on "ùrgent private affairs." 
'I'his lame explanation ,,-as treated with yery 
natural contempt. I was bullied, browbeat
n, 
and urged to confess that I,,-as an accomplice 
of a certain notorious grmg of foreiO'n escrocs 
then infestin rr Denmark, whose audacity ""as 
,,"cn known. '" Unfortunately, I could furnish 
no proofs of my respectability, for my papers 
wcre all on board the Emma, even the vouchers, 
&c., havin(! been left with Paul Krantz, in a 
scaled envelope, to be gi\.en to Captain Brown 
, : I at his next visit. The telegraph" as not yet in 
existence betwecn Copenhagen and Kiel. I had 
no help for it but to go to prison, and to prison 
I I went. Bitter and melancholy enough my re- 
I flections were durin
 the five ensuing days. 
: , I Danish prisons, like 
all else in Denmark, arc 
clean and neat, and I was not harshly trcated, 
but I met with no sympathy. 'I'he magistrates 
I who examined me, the jailers, the chaplain, the 
\ very English sub whom I teased by repeated 
letters to the 13ritish Consulate and Legation 
, into paying me a reluctant visit, all believed me 
II a scoundrel of the deepest dye, and took my 
I unvarnished tale for a clumsy invcntion. I 
wrote urgently both to the KraiÜz family and to 
Captain TIrmyn, but had received no reply when 
the day for my trial arrived. , 
"You will be put to the bar along wIth your 
captain, it seems," said the turnkey! as he sum- 
moned me to come forth, as the Judges were 
awaiting mc. 
" My captain P" 
"I mean," said the turnkey, contemptuously 
snecring at my apparent hypocrisy, "I mean 
your head rascal-Klopstok, the swindler-just 
caught." 
In a few moments I passed into the crowded 
court and was thrust into a sort of coop, or 
dock,' in which stood a tall man, a prisoner 
like myself. 1 cou1d not repress a cry of 
astonishment. This man, Klopstok, was no 
other than the arred merchant, old 
I. Krantz, 
'I who had held so;:' important a conference with 
i me at the Nycborg fcrry. True, the grey hair 
I I ' I that had given h1m a false look of venerable 
age was gone, and in its stead app
ared a short 
grizzled shock of coarse Llack, wh11e the gold- 
' ! I rimmed glasses no longer shaded the cunning 
dark eyes that leered at judge and jury, witness, 
I and fellow-prisoner, with the consummate ef- 
I I frontery of one who knew that he had nothing 
for it but to put a bold face on the matter. 
I He greeted me with a nod and a grin.. 
' Before I recovered from my 8nrpr1se, to my 
i great joy I saw friendly faces and heard kind 
voices, and N. Paul Krantz, accompanied . by 
Captain Brown, and by a benevolent-Iookmg 


".hit
-haired old gentleman, whom he introduced 
as hIs father, the true J om Krantz, as half 
Copenhagen could testify, came bustling into 
court to speak to my respcctability, and to ex.- 
plain the mistake. 
I was liberated, and the good Danes seemed 
to be as sorry for the rough treatment I had 
experienced as if it had been really incum- 
bent on them to reeognise my honesty ,\ hen 
appearances were so terribly against me. To 
do Klopstok-alias Bernard, alias Orlemann- 
justice, he did not attempt to deny the trick he 
had played me: certain as he now was, that he 
could not escape punishment on the ground of 
his almost innumerable frauds. This man, a 
Russian by birth, was the chief of that gang of 
swindlers, of whose daring Paul Krantz had 
spoken to me at Kiel. He it '" as, who, on the 
arrival of the Emma, had contrived to worm 
out, by means of interrogating one of the 
mates whom he met at a ,,-harf-side tavern, my 
business in Denmark. He, too, in the disguise 
of a Baltic mariner, had dogged me to the Krantz 
mansion, and had seen, through the window, in 
what currency I waS paid the large sum due to 
Hallett and Jones, of which he resolved to pos- 
sess himself. l\Iy quick departure somewhat 
disconcerted him, but his ready wit had devised 
a plan for turning even that to profit, and he had 
followed me post haste, to personate the part of 
an aillieted father, and to delude me into ex.- 
changing good notes for forged ones: a scheme 
in which he had but too well succeeded. 
By great good fortune, the swindler had been 
captured with my money still on his person, and 
as both I and Paul Krantz-who, I need hardly 
say, had been basely maligned, and was neither 
gambler nor knave, but one of the best of good 
fellows-had a list of the numbers, the judges 
ordered the property of Hallett and Jones to be 
restored to me; and the bankers, who were pro- 
fuse in their apologies, were also saved from 
loss. Before I left Copenhagen, Herr Klopstok 
was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. I 
think, however, he must have escaped, for, 
during a reccnt trip to the French dockyards 
and arsenals, I could bke my oath I saw 
him in a suit of party-coloured serge, in irons, 
on the deck of a .French frigate, bound for 
Cayenne. 
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E U There you are. then," said the portress, 
QUITE liON . pullin? the desired checkstring. U Go thy ways, 
_ and a origbt good morning to thee. I like that 
BOOK THE SECOND: 1r OMANIIOOD. petitc ma'amselIe." she continued, musing' as 
the girl slipped through the portal; "she gives 
CHAPTER XL. A DEAD AND GONE FESTIVAL. herself no aIrs, and. all things considered, is not 
'WIlEY poor litt Ie Lily reached the foot of tbe far from being pretty. Cela a un petit air de 
common staircasc, she found nobody there but rien du tout, qui n'est pas mal. Gomg to bave 
the portress. who was engaged in a more or a bath, was she? ,r ell, it's hot enough. I 
less amicable discussion with the Auvergnat in "ouldn't mind one myself if that pot-au-feu did 
a blouse, who, with the assistance of a donkey, not demand my attention." Good old portress! 
a cart, and several cans, was in the hahit of Since twenty years had 5he heen pre-occupied 
bringing round the milk to that particular street. by that same pot-au-feu, perpetually simmering. 
She had just informed the Auvergnat that he was ".Mais dites moi done un peu, wbat on 
a fiehue bête; to which he had responded, that earth makes all the girls in our time so very 
she the portress was a vieille soreière, wbo was anxious to take baths? Does that seélérat 
born in the time of Pharamond, and had not in- Cupidon keep the baths of La Samaritaine, I II 
vented gunpowder. Thereupon Madamc la Con- should like to lnow? 1Vhen I was a girl. '\fe 
cierge was about making an assault upon the were not so fond of bathing." I I 
uncivil milkseller with her broom; but at this And 
Iadame la Concierge, having concluded 
conjuncture the post man fortunately cntered thc her cxamination of the postal dcli,"cry, proceeded 
lodge with the early batch of letters, and for ten to skim Ler pot-au-feu. 
minutes or so the portress had quite enough Lily went out into the great desert: to her. 
to do in examining the superscriptions, peeping quite trackless, and barren of oases. She had 
between the interstices of the envelopes, and east her skin, as it wcre. She had done with 
smelling thc seals of the missives brought by the her old friends. her old habits, the old-new 
:Mercury of the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau. name with which they had invested her. Shc 
"Pouah! comme ça puc Ie musc," she said, was now only Lily, and Quite Alone. 
nosing one delicate-looking billet. "Pink paper, Still, though she was solitary among a crowd of 
too, satiné! Allons donc ! And a hand tile a thousands, and could not hope, bctwecn sunrise 
spider out for a promcnade, and all that for the and sundown, to light upon one friendly human 
soi-disant vicomte, who has his varnished boots face she knew; though she was at sea, in a 
mrnùed, and owes two terms to our proprietor, frail cock boat, without mast or rudder or pilot 
Ah, ah, my brave, if you don't havc "arning in a howling ocean. stretching she lnew not 
before anot'her month is over your head, my namc whither; though she had scarcely the means of 
is not Cornélie Desgracq. II pleuvera des congés obtaining that night's shelter, or to-morrow's 
dans cette maison. 1rhy, bow now, ma petitc; bread, Lily was on business. She was pre- 
whither are you bound so early?" occupied. She had affairs of moment to attend 
This was to Lily, who had timidly asked for to. There never was, I conceive, anyone so idle, 
the cordon. short of an idiot, who, if he chose to ask him- 
"I am going for a walk-I am going to take self the question, could not remember that he 
a bath." . I had something to do. Lily" as quite over- I' 
Lily faltered. It is certain that nobody yet burdened with business. She had to get to Eng- 
ever did anything wrong in this world "ithout land: God alone knew how. Shewastodosomc- 
having to tell one or more falsehoods to com- thing there to earn her living: God alonc lnew 
mence with. The embryo murderer has to tell \\ hat. Oh! she was a fully-engaged and absorbed 
a lie about the pistol or dagger, the would-be youug person; but. first of all, there \\as that 
suicide about the poison he purchases. The ways locket to be sold. Inexperiel.\ced in the ways of 
down which the bad ship Wicledness slides to tbe world as she was, shc dared not flatter Ler- 
a shoreless ocean must be greased with lies. self tbat nineteen francs seventeen centimes 
Lily's criminality was of no vcry deep dye; yet would take her to London. London! she had 
you see she had been unable to stir a p1ce in her scarcely pronounced tbat word as yet; but it 
eÅpedition ,Üthout telling a fib. was fully settled in her minor consciousness that 
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she was going to London. Not a Turk in Asia 
:Minor ",akes up froUl his pipe-trance and thinks 
he should like a tour in Frangistall; not a 
Lascar coolie ships on board a homcward-bound 
Indiaman; not a long-tailed vagabond of Shan- 
ghai lays in a stock of rice and dried ducks for 
a YO
 age across the main; not a !lcnoese beggar- 
boy is sold by his padrone to gnnd the organ to 
the English heretics, but knows, although he 
may scarcely have mastered the words to say it, 
that he shall see London. 
Tbe locket! The locket! Lily knew that 
!:ohe was about to do a naughty thing, and, des- 
perately as her mind was made up for the deed, 
she tried to stave off the evil moment of com- 
mission for yet a little time longer. Bishop, who 
murdered the Italian boy, set him to play with 
his children half an hour before he slew him. 
He, too, had made up his mind; but he 
luxuriated in deferring the thing for thirty 
minutes. 'Ve like to put the consummation of 
our ,'illany off. A convict in a penitentiary told 
me once, that he counted seven hundred and fifty, 
neither more nor less, before he took pen in 
hand to commit the forgery wbich sent him 
to penal servitude for twenty years. I knew a 
man who repaired to an appointment from which 
his conscience told him sm would follow. As 
he was biding tryst, a flash of remorse came 
over him, and, turning a piece of money in his 
pocket, he "owed that if, when he drew it out, 
head should be uppermost, he would abandon his 
intent, and go away before the victim came. He 
drew forth the money, and head was uppermost; 
-whereupon the man broke his vow and kept 
his t.ryst to the bitter end. The flash of remorse 
had died away. 
So, while Lily knew well that the locket must 
be sold, her poor little trembling spirit was 
casting about on every side for a respite, were 
it evcn of the briefest, from the incvitable act. 
She must be quick about it. She knew that; 
for discovery and pursuit, although not pro- 
bable, were ju.st barely possible. :But oh! for 
another minute, another Lalf-hou1', before she 
would be forced to confess her unworthiness in 
her own eyes. Fortuitously, the brigLt morning 
air reminded bcr that sbe was hungry; and she 
remembered tbat she had had no breaUast. 
"l1ere was such a meal to be obtained P Sbe 
llad walked as yet up one street and down 
another, not purposeless, but irresolute, and 
still staving off the evil time. Sbe saw plenty 
of cafés around her: splendid cafés, all gilding 
and plate-glass; second-rate cafés; tenth-rate 
cafés, smelling of smoke, dirty, and generally ill 
favoured, The large men with bcards who were 
visible in most of these cafés as sbe peeped 
through the glazed doors frightened Lily. 
There was one specially alarming creature 
in a fluffy white hat, a great glass screwed 
into one eye, a twisted chin-tuft like a colossal 
comma: who, with Lis hauds stuck in the 
pockets of a pair of tartan trousers so wide at 
the waist and so nan'ow at the ankles that they 
looked like two jars of Scotch snuff, was stand- 
ing, smoking, on the steps of a coffee-house in 


the Rue :Montmartre. He greeted Lily with a 
hideous leer as she passed him, sticking his arms 
akimbo, and humming something about "La 
}'aridondaine." She blushed and quivered as 
sbe hurried away. Oh! she must make haste to 
get to England. A vague intuition told her that 
Paris was a very wickèd place, and that she was 
but. a lamb in the midst of five hundred thousand 
wolves. 
Sbe saw at last a humble little shop in whose 
windows were displayed two large bowls full of 
milk, with a sky-blue basis and a yellow scum 
on the surface; sundry eggs; a bouquet of 
faded flowers; a siphon of eau de Seltz; a flap 
of raw meat "\T"ith a causeway of bone running 
through it; several huge white coffee-cups and 
saucers; and the Siècle newspaper of the week 
before last. From sundry little blue bannerols 
bearing inscriptions in white letters, Lily learnt 
that this was a Crêmerie; tbat its sign was Au 
bon :Marché; that bifteks, bouillon, coffee, and 
chocolate were to be had there at all hours, and 
that meals were even portés en ville-carried to 
the patrons of the establishment at their own 
residences. Furthermore, there was a tariff of 
prices which assured Lily as to the capacity of 
her purse to endure the charges of such a very 
modest little breakfast as she needed. 
She entered the Cheap Creamery, and making 
known her wants to a brawny Norman wench 
with big gold earrings, who had a hoarse voice, 
the possession of which a corporal in the 
Chasseurs d' Afrique would not have disdained, 
and who, when she was called, did not answer 
" Voilà!" after the fashion of waiters generally, 
but thundered forth, "Vous y êtes!" :Murmur- 
ing her brief commands to this formidable ser- 
vitor, Lily was presently supplied with a big 
wbite bowl full of chocolate, and a large piece 
of bread, the which (tbe whole costing but eight 
sous) made no very serious inroad on her stock 
of ready money. 
The place was full of working people; the 
men, in blouses; the women and girls, in neat 
white caps or kerchiefs tied round their heads, 
who were as kindly and courteous in their de- 
meanour as, ill the course of many years' wan- 
dering up and down the eartb, I have generally 
found working people to be :-in every country 
save one. That one is not England; but they 
speak the English language in that one. Lily's 
opposite neighbours passcd the bonjour to her, 
and helped her to the milk and the sugar without 
her baving to ask for those artic1es; and one 
comely little grisette even offered her a sbare of 
the poached eggs sbe had ordered. A gentleman 
who sat opposite to her, who apparently be- 
10nO'ed to the baking trade-who wore a mon- 
str
us-brimmed felt hat like an umbrella of which 
the bandle had impaled him and the cupola 
flattened on his head, and who was powdered 
from head to foot with flour profusely, but was 
beautifully clean to look at-reached over to 
Lily when he had finished bis repast, and 
handed her a copy of that day's Gazette des 
Tribunaux. 
"It does not belong to the establishment, ma- 



! I 
I demoiselle," hc said. " Their newspapcrs here 
arc as stale ag their bread. lou can keep it 
as long as 
ou like, and give it to the poor when 
\ ou have done '" ith it. .For, if the Gazctte des 
Tribuuaux doesn't concern the poor, I don't 
know what does. I have the honour, mademoi- 
selle, to \\ish you a very g'ood mornin
." 
With which mild wittici
m the baL.er bowed, 
touched tbe brim of the monstrous hat-he could 
not for the life of him get it off-and tool his 
departure. He repaircd to an adjacent salon 
dc toilette, to be shaved, and, if hc could only 
have got that hat off, he would probably, it 
being a jour de fête, have had his IMir curled. 
Lily was not frightened at the ba1..er, although 
he was at least h 0 inches taUt'\" than the man 
in the fluffy "hite hat \\bo had leered at her in 
thc Hue Moultl1artre. She" as too sick at heart 
to smile "hen he offered her the paper; but 
she murmured out her thanks, and, persuading 
hcrsclf that it was still, ery early, and, eager 
to stave off her business yet for a few minutes 
longer, she began to read the Gazette dcs Tri- 
bunaux. 
She had never set eyes on that fanlous journal 
before, and its contents, at first, absolutely hor- 
rified hcr. How wicked everyhody in Paris 
must be to be sure! The eight pages of ill- 
printed mattcr wcre crimson with crimes. Onc- 
half of the world seemed to be prisoncrs; 
and thc other half, judges, gendarmes, and 
executioners. Here was a viscount in the Cha- 
rel1te-Inférieurc who had poisoned his mother- 
in-law, A soldier in the garrison of Gran had 
,I struck his commanding officer, and was to be 
shot by srntence of court-martial. Dreadful 
I vol avec effraction in the Avcnue de Bondy! 
Sad casc of ju\-enile depra\ity at Valery-sur- 
Somme! Awful conflagration at Brives-Ia-Gail- 
larde! :Murder of three children by their mother 
I at N oisy-Ie-Sec ! An infant devoured by a wolf 
at Yitry-Ie-:Français! 
ix. men drowned at 
Meaux-en-Brie ! An old gentleman aged eighty 
run over on the Boulevard Beaumarchais, and 
kill('d on the spot! Inundations, ravages of 
small-pox, poisonings of \\ hole families through 
eating ragout of mutton "ith mushrooms, steam- 
boat explosions, breaking down of suspension- 
bridge
, all over the country! The news from 
abroad scemed as terrific as the domestic intel. 
li
ence. They were hanging right and left in 
:England. Everybody in Russia, who Lad not 
bad the l..nout, appeared to be on bis "ay to 
Siberia. 'The sufferings of the l>olcs wcre fearfuL 
The garotte '\Vas as busy as a bee in Spain; a 
new guillotine had just been imported to the 
island of 
ardinia; three Chine
e mandarins, and 
"carers of the hlue button, had been chopped 
into ten thousand picces by order of thc Emperor 
of China, 
 hile their \\ ives 11ad been glued be- 
tween Ì\\ o-inch boards, and sawed in hal\"es, 
longitudinally. Lilv did not know that, when 
the editor of the GaZt ttc des Tribunau'( "as 
short of foreign inteni
ence, he invented, or 
served up afre!>h 80 much of old nrws as would 
suit his purpose, or the somewhat bIas appetite 
of his readers. 
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She was ahout la, iug down the shcet over 
which, in mingled horror and uneasy curio
ity 
she had spent some twenty minutes, ,..hen a 
paragraph at the foot of the Chronique, or col- 
lectioll of minor Parisian notes, caught her cJe. 
It ran thus: 
u UN A
GLAIS À LA. )IonGuE. The identity 
of the body found days since in the }ïlct de St. 
Cloud, and in due course traugferred to the 

[orgue, has becn established. Affil"lnnt ion bas 
been made before the commissary of police of 
the section of the Hûlel-Dieu, by thc Sieur Jean 
Baptiste Constant, native ofl
ernc (Sui8se), pro- 
prietor, domiciled at Paris, that the corpse is 
that of Sir Francis Blunt, Esrluire, gentilhomme 
Allglais, to whose person he "as formerly at- 
tached in the capacity of valet-de-chambre. This 
statement has 6een confirmed by the evidence 
of the Sieur llataplan, restaurateur, of the 
quarter of the Madeleine; and papers found in 
the vestments of the defunct place the truth of 
their story beyond a doubt. What could have 
Ird Sir Blunt to this desperate act-a deliberate 
suicide being inferred by the authorities-is un- 
certain; but it appears that he was known as a 
constant frequenter of the Salons :Frascati, and 
losses at the gaming-table may have been the 
primary cause of this sad catastrophe (triste 
évcnement). Milord Blunt had formerly becn 
rich to millioll8, but of late had become much 
reduced in circumstances. With touching soli- 
citude M. Jcan Baptiste Constant has charged 
himself with the interment of the remains (de- 
pouilles mortelles) of this unfortunate son of 
Albion." 
Lily read this para
raph through, read it 
again and again, and feU into a dream. The 
uames recorded were unfamiliar to her. She 
knew nothing of proprictors who were nati\es 
of Berne in Switzerland and were domiciled 
at Paris, of restaurateurs who lived in the 
quarter of the ?\htdeleine, Sir Francis Blunt, 
with that thundering addition of U esquire," 
who was he? And yet-Jean Baptiste Con- 
stant, Rataplan, Blunt,-Rataplan, 131unt, Con- 

tant-had shc or haJ she not ever heard 
those namcs before? She pa!>8ed all the simple 
and sorry incidents in her lifc in revicw before 
her. She strove to remember e\cry place nhere 
she had been, everyone" hom she had kno\\ n- 
there were the Bunnycastles: the three sisters, 
the ollf'lady, with bel' sen
imental wool-gathering 
talk, the sermnts, the dlscrcet apothecary, her 
prattling, ever complaining- schoolmates. Then 
up came a vision of a gentleman in a cloak, who 
Jlad spolen to her lazil
', but sharply; and a vision 
of ;mot her gentleman, with a glossy black whisler 
on his cheek, wbo had held her in his arms, not 
unkindly. Again started up the image of tbe 
fierce and imperious lady, "ith bel' temper, her 
stampings, her fret tings, ami bel' scoldings. 
To her succeeded Cut\Vi
 and Co., the cheery 
foreman, the dcmure :Miss Eldred, the large- 
mout hcd clerk "ho gl inncd and atc apples. II I 
Was it at the Greenwich dinner she had heard 
the name of !UUllt, or on board the steamer, I I I 
when the gentleman with thc heavy \\hiskers 
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and the gold. laced cap had givcn her chocolate? 
\Vas the sickly gentleman in the carriage Oll 
deck, named Blunt? Had Rataplan's name 
e\Ter been pronounced at the Pcnsion Marcassin P 
Did :Mar.vgold ever speak of a certain Con- 
stant? J. B. Constant-Jean Baptiste Con- 
stant-the name, the initials. kept ringing in 
the ears of her mind. But it was all a dream, 
and would yield nothing tangible. So soon as, 
for an instant, she thought she had gotten hold 
of a form and a substance, they slid away from 
her as though she had been walking on glass, 
and all was impalpable. As sometimes in a 
strain of music, and sometimes in a sigh of the 
wind, and sometimes in a word, forgotten so 
soon as it was uttered, if uttered indeed it were, 
Lily fancied that she remembered somethillg- 
she knew not what, she knew not when, she 
knew not how;-and then the fancicd remi- 
niscence faded away into nothingness and a 
perplexing blank, in wllich memory had no 
place. 
Very sadly she rose, folding up, she could 
scarcely tell why, the copy of the paper, and 
placing it in her pocket. 'fhe dream might come 
back again, she tried to think, and tell her some- 
thing more definite. At present she was bound 
to go on her business. That dreadful locket! 
Yes; the evil time might be no longer staved 
off. So, she walked down to the quays that 
were about the Pont Neuf. It was a wonder she 
did not meet little Amanda on her morning 
walk, or Monsieur Philibert meditating on the 
grand doings the Pompes Funèbres would 
have when the corpse of the Emperor came 
home. 
There were plenty of goldsmiths' shops on the 
Quai, plenty expressing on their sig-ns quite 
a delirious ea
erness to purchase gold, silver, 
and diamonds, at their utmost value: Lily 
entered the first shop on her way, The gentle- 
man who kept it appeared to deal in all kinds of 
rags and bones, so to speak, of the precious 
metals. His counter was heaped with frayed 
anù tarnished epaulettes; with coils of torn and 
shabby gold and silver lace; with coat-collars, 
coat-pockets and lappels, decorated with faded 
embroidery, and ruthlessly torn from their 
parcnt garments; with sword-knots, and satchels, 
and tassels, and bridal veils with silver spangles, 
and broken teapots, and mugs crumpled up as 
though they had been made of paper, anti flute- 
mountings, and the tops of meerschaum pipes, 
and the lozenge plates from cigar-cases, and the 
bosses and mouldings from cartouche-boxes, and 
the stoppers of bottles from dressing-cases: 
anything you please to mention in the way of 
gold and silver. In front of the counter was a 
stout wire grating reaching to the ceiling, and 
in front of the grat.ing was the dealer in the 
precious metals bimself. He was smoking a 
halfpenny ci!!ar, and, with the assistance of a 
pair of twecz'érs, was holding some loose pearls, 
which he took from a sheet of letter-paper, up 
to the light. He was a dealer with a very 
shock head of red hair, and had a very white 
II pasty face, and very weak watery eyes, and 


very full, luscious-looking pink lips, and was a 
Jew. 
"I won't buy anything- this morning H he 
cried, as Lily, hesitatingly, elltered the' shop. 
"That scoundred Piffiard. He pretends to JJ'O 
to the Orkney Islands for pearls! There's n
t 
one of them here worth five francs, ma parole 
d'honneur." 
Lily, wincing under this rebuff, was about to 
withdraw, when he called Ler back. 
" Stop! .What is it ? What have you got ? 
The défroque of a marshal of France, or the 
sceptre of Charlemagne? l'il buy anything for 
the sake of your eyes. I love eyes. I wish I 
could sell them." 
He was such a florid dealer, and such a voluble 
dealer, and, withal, such a very huncrry not to 
say rapacious-looking dealer, that Lil,V was more 
than half-alarmed at the manner in which he ac- 
costed her. However, there was no help for it, 
now. She nerved herself to a strong effort, and 
produced the ill-fated locket, She had pre- 
viously t
ke!l out. the hair of the Martyr King, 
wrapped It III a pIece of paper, and put it care. 
fully away in her bosom. At least, she would 
not sell that, she thought. 
" And what might you want for this little hit 
of a toy P" asked the dealer, turning over the 
locket, as he spoke, with much contempt. 
"A hundred francs," answered Lily, at a 
guess. "You see, sir, thcre are diamonds out- 
side. " 
" I know, I know," retorted tbe dealer, who 
with avid eyes had taken stock of the whole. 
" Diamonds! Do you call these little pins' 
heads diamonds? They're nothing but beads: 
mere children's playthings. Come: I'll be 
liberal. I'll give you fifty francs." 
Unused to bargaining in any shape, and per- 
fect novice as she was in the marketable value 
of the precious metals, Lily could not but be 
conscious that an attempt was being made to 
swindle her. She humbly represented that the 
locket mllst be worth considerably more even 
than the price she had put upon it, and that 
fifty francs was really a sum that she could not 
think of accepting. 
" 1Vhere's the bair?" cried the dealer, sud- 
denly opening the locket and then shutting it 
with a sharp snap. "1Vhere's the miniature of 
General Foy, or the tomb of HéloÏse and Abe- 
lard, or the hair of your well-beloved, that 
ought to be inside ?" 
Lily replied that sbe had removed that which 
had been inside the locket. It was a relic, and 
she did not intcnd to sell it. 
"Then I won't buy it at all," snarled the 
dealer, tossing the locket towards her. "Takf' 
back your trumpery, I don't buy empty lockets. 
Nobody likes to buy 'em; and to break up, it 
isn't worth a louis." 
"Oh, sir-" Lily began to plead, as well 
as she could for the tears that were rising. 
"Take it away. I think you stole it. I got 
into trouble last time about an empty locket. 
It belonged t.o a countess in the Faubourg' St. 
Germain, and her chambermaid had robbed her 
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of it. They menaced me with thc commissary. 

Ie! Isracl Sarpajou ! Get out of the shop, or 
I'll call the guard," 
'fhe meanin
 of all which was, that M. Israel 
Sarpajou had been somewhat disappointcd that 
mornill!; in the quality of some loose pearls in 
which he had invested capifal; anù, not caring 
to layout any more ready moncy just then, 
thought he could indulge in a littlc cheap luxury 
by baiting a girl whom he knew to be poor, and 
gu('ssed to be friendlcss. 
Indig-nant, and yet warmcd, Lily was hastily 
leaving the shop of the ill-conditioned dealcr, 
when J in bis vapiJ. slobbering voice, he called 
out, 
" Come back,littIe one. Gi\'c me a kiss, and 
you shall have seventy-five francs for your 
locket." Dut Lily stayed to hcar no marc, and 
hurried away as fast as evcr shp could. 
She went into one gold and silver dealer's 
shop after another; bnt, through a kind of 
fatality, as it seemed, no one would gi\'c her 
anything like a remunerative price for the 
trinkct. One overflowing philanthropist, who 
was a Christian, offercd her twcnty-five francs 
for it; another, who was a wa
, advised hcr to 
makc it up "ith her young man, and then she 
would no lon
er desire to scll the locket which 
contained his beautiful black hair-ses bcaux 
chc\'cu"t noirs. A third was more practical. He 
was an optician as well as a goldsmith, and wore 
himself such large polygonal blue g'oggles as to 
look likc a walking lighthouse. He told Lily 
that hcr locket was wort h, at the verv least, two 
or three hundred fraucs-not to mélt, but as a 
work of art-and advised her, instead of selling 
it, to take it to the nearest burcau of the :Mont 
de Pieté, ,,"hcre they ,,"auld lend her half its 
va] u('. 
This benevolent counsellor gave her, besidcs, 
the address of a commissary priseur-one Mon- 
sicur Gallifrct, who li\'cd in the Rue .Montor- 
gucil. Thither did Lily repair \\ith quickening 
steps; and vcry seldom, I will venture to sur- 
mise, wag thc first visit to a pawnbrokcr's paid 
so blithely. 
:Monsicur's office was up a narrow filthy 
passage, and three pair of stairs. rrhere was a 
traitcur's on the first floor, and a preparatory 
school on the second; and the mingled odours 
of soup, schobrs, and the bundles of "earing 
apparel in the pawnbroker's store-closets, wcre 
decidedly po\\crful, but far from pleasant. 
)lonsieur Gallifret was not at home; but his 
"ife was-a snuffy old woman with a red 
kerchief. 
" A hundrcd francs," said Madamc Gallifret, 
when she had examined the locket. 
Lily bowed her head, meaning the gesture as 
a sign of acquiesccnce. 
U Cent francs, ni plus, ni moins. Do you 
fake it? Est-elle sourdc-muctte, la petite? 
Spcak out." 
" I will takc it." 
cc Bon, "hat is your namc ?" went on 
Iadamo 
Gallifret, openin
 a t..rge thillledger. 
"Lily Floris." 


.. Drôlc de nom! Your profession ?" 
C< Cauturière." OIl, Lily, how fast one learns 
to lip. 
" Domicilc ?" 
U A hundred and twelve, Boulevard Poisson- 
nière." She was making rapid progress in 
mendacity; but that loclet had to be got 
rid of. 
.. Where is your passport ?" 
C<.My passport, madame?" 
" Yes, your passport, your papers. Don't I 
speak distinctly?" 
" I have none." 
.. Bien fâchéc, then, but we can La\'e nothing 
to do with you. No business is transacted in 
this office savc with persons provided with 
papers pcrfectly cn règle." 
And oncc more Lily wcnt forth into the street: 
the lockct still unsold, and cvcn unpawned. 


TIRITANXL\.'S HEAD IOR FIGURES. 


OSCE every year-on or about the day known 
as All }'ools' Day-the country has to iisten to 
its financial statement. 'i'his statement, or 
Budget, is made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer-an officer who comcs in and goes out 
",ith ministries. '1.'his Chancellor may, or may 
not, be an ablc man; his notions of taxation 
may be brilliant or common-place; he may 
be industrious, he may be indolcnt; he may 
be full of ingenuity, bold in expedients, and 
sound in principles, or be may be nothing 
more than the mere mouthpiece of a Treasury 
clerk. :But, for the time bcing, wit.h the sanction 
of Parliament, he 
overns the national balanee- 
sheet. Having collected estimates of thc pro- 
bable national expenditure, or Rule Britannia 
side of thc account, for the twelvemonth under 
consideration, he goes to the other, or Suck Bri. 
tannia side-amongst the sugar, gin, malt, bill- 
stamps, and tradesmen, to see where the money 
is to come from. On the Rule Britannia sidc 
of his departmcnt-in his palatial drawing- 
rooms-he dispen')es his miHions with an open 
hand; while, as .Britannia's factor, he collects 
some of his pence by taxing lollipops, and seiz- 
ing poor men's bedsteads. 
Since the days when Chancellors of the Ex:- 
chequcr '" ere invented, the country has had 
some ecccntric and jocular financiers. The 
more eccentric and jocular the financier, of 
course the marc comic wcre thc taxes imposed. 
One inventive genius in the art of Sucking 
Britannia thought it would be a good thin!; to 
ta"t haehf'lor3, and an equalJy good, though 
sorne\\ hat contradictorv thing, to tax widowcrs. 
This was in IGÐ5. 'When the b'tchelor or wi- 
do\\ cr tried to escapc from this ta"t by getting 
married, the clevcr financier had him on the 
hip with anothcr impost. Marriagoes werf> ta\.ed 
as \Vcll as celibacv, and even births and burials 
\\ere made to contribute to the Treasury. Later 
financiers revived most of these imposts, adding 
to these taxes on deaths and christcnin
s. The 
tax upon the birth of children was revived at a 
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time when the good citizen was exhorted to in- 
crease his famil.v, when the expenditure was 
vcry heavy, the National Debt growing apace, 
and financiers began to see an excuse for a 
large outlay in a 
large and increasing popula- 
tion. 
A great advancc has bcen made during the 
last quartcr of a century in the art of sucling 
Britannia. The amount drawn from the re- 
sources of the country is still large - some 
think, '\'fith good show of reason, unnecessarily 
large-but it is drawn "\lith less determination 
to favour the few at the expense of the many. 
The g-eneral apathy and ignorance existing with 
regard to the dctails of national finance, is an 
encouragemcnt to Exchequer Chancellors not to 
do their duty. Our budgcts, in all probability, 
".ould be wiser and more just if general educa- 
tion includcd something about taxes and taxa- 
tion. At present, with the exception of the 
small doses of political economy administered at 
the universities, it includes nothing, Know- 
ledge about the National Debt, the Consolidated 
FU;Jd, and direct and indirect taxation, may be 
picked up by inquiring youths, as savages pick 
up the knack of wearing dress-coats and riding 
in cabs, but this can only be done by "self- 
help" and studying, not reading the ne\l.spapcrs, 
Few public teachers st.ep forward to teach such 
lessons, the task not being showy and popular, 
but ocrasionally a speaker or lecturer is found 
who cares more for utility than popularity. Such 
a lecturer has appeared Jately in the person of 
:Mr. Thomson Hankey, the well-known banker 
and member of Parliament, who judiciously em- 
ployed what little leisure he had during the par- 
liamentary recess in delivering a descriptivc 
lecture on taxes and expenditure.* :Mr, Hanhy 
is not an avowed financial reformer, and seems 
inclined to support the existing state of things, 
but the value of his lecture will be found in its 
clear statement of details. How little, the 
lecturer considered W3S known of those details, 
even in banking circles in the City, may be 

athered froll1 the fact that the lecture was de- 
Ìivered at the Bank of England Library and 
Literary Institute. At this expiring season of 
parliament we may profitably employ a few of 
our pages in giving the substance of this lecture, 
with a few rcmarks which may seem to us good 
in passing, 
In former times there used to be a great state 
officer called a Lord High Treasurer, who often 
had no treasure to guard, and who often had to 
deal with payments in lind, which might be 
wool or any other material. This treasurer, 
however, has been superseded by a set of com- 
missioners appointed by the Crown, whenever 
there is a change of ministers, the chief of whom 
is called the First Lord of the Treasury, and is 
gencrally, t1JOugh not necessarily, the prime 
minister. The financial duties of the ministry, 
bowever, are always performed by another of 
tbe commissioners, called the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whose special duty it is to see that 
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the proceeds of. Suck
ng 
ritannia are equal to 
the cost of Ruhng Bntanma. He calls for esti- 
mates, some of which, such as the amount rc- 
quired to be spent 
n the army and navy, are 
supposed to be c011S1dered by the cabinet, that 
is, by the ministers in a bodv, and when these 
estimates have been approved, their total is as- 
certained, and then begins the task of selecting 
the taxes. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
bas to propose a larger expenditure than his 
last year's or expected forthcoming income will 
meet, he has then to ask Parliament to sanction 
an increase in some old tax, or the imposition 
of a new tax; but if he can make out an excess 
of probable income on paper, he asks it either 
to reduce or abolish one or more existil1O' im- 
posts. "Vhen his scheme has been sanct
ned 
by Parliament his duties may be consiùered theo- 
retically at an end. The heads of each depart- 
ment, such as the army or navy, ask Parliament 
to sanction their own estimates, and" hen there 
is no special reprcsentati\re of the department 
in the House of Commons-the House in which 
all money bills originate-the duty then de- 
volves upon the Secretary of the Treasury, but 
not upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is the generally recog- 
nised authority respecting the expenditure of the 
country, excepting for the army and navy. 
The estimates, having been already laid before 
Parliament for some weeks previous to their 
being taken into consideration, are then put t.o 
the vote in the House of Commons, and when 
voted, the first step, but only the first step, has. 
been gained. No money ran really be got at 
until an Act of Parliament has been formally 
passed for a transfer of money from the Ex- 
chequer Account at the Bank of England or 
Ireland. This Act is very properly called a 
Consolidated Fund OL' .Wa.vs and :Means Act, 
and it directs the Comptroller of the Exchequer 
to obey a. royal warrant granted by the Crown 
to the Lords of the Treasury, and to order a 
transfer of mouey from the Exchequer Account 
to such other accounts as require money for 
those services in ruling Britannia '\\"hich have 
been specified in the votes of the House of 
Commons. It is tùe duty of the Speaker to 
t.ake care that no larger sum is granted for the 
use of the Treasury in this way, than the total 
amount of the votes which have actually been 
passed from time to time in Committces of 
Supply. Formerly, a much larger proportion 
of the expenditure than at present was sanc- 
tioned by previous Acts of Parliament, conse- 
quently, a much smaller sum came annually 
under the control of Parliament. All the money 
received on account of the government is con- 
sidered to belong to the Consolidated Fund. 
It is paid in as received to the Bank of 
England or Ireland, placed to the Exchequer 
Account, and cannot be touched without the 
sanction of an Act of Parliament, either passed 
at the time, or which has already been passed, 
and is then in full force. To",ards the close of 
every session the financial legislation is com- 
pleted by the passing of an Appropriation Bill, 
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has passed thc House of Commons durmg the 
5 ion, and completes the "wavg and means)J 
lleCf'sc;:ary to meet these votes. 
'['his IS the {:"ttent of parliamentary control 
over the cost of rulinh' Rntann:'l, and it is now 
nece- ary to describe the grneral heads of our 
annual national c
penùiturc. 
:First and foremost in the account is the 
ehart"l'e for interest and mana
ement of the 
N ati
nal Debt, nnd this amounts,
in round num- 
hers, to aùout hrentv-six millions sterling. 
Those who are inclined to make the best of a 
b:td bar
ain-and amongst them we must in- 
clude 
lr. 'fhomson Hankey-see in this debt 
of eiO'ht hundred millions a g-ratifying proof of 
the s
undness of our credit, and not of thc fatal 
. facility which governments have of borrowing. 
NothinO' is more easy than to pledge the earn- 
in
s of posterity, 1.'his debt is eminently a 
fighting debt. It began with a SLIm of more 
than half a million at the Revolution of IGSS, 
and increased to nearly t11Írteen millions during 
the reign of Wi1li
m the Third, under the title 
of the "King's Debt." At the accession of 
QUf'cn Anne it was called the" National Debt," 
and it increased during ber reign to thirty-six 
millions. George the :First received it at this 
amount, and passed it on to George the Second 
as more than fifty-two millions; Georfre the 
Second passed it on to George the Third as 
one hundred and tu 0 millions; and GeoT!;e the 
Third, o\Üng- to thc American \Var of Inde- 
pendence mÌd the French revolutionary war, 
with subsidic3 and aids to European powers, 
found it onc hundred and two and left it ei
ht 
hundred and thirty-five millions. George the 
Fourth-" the finest gentleman of Europe"- 
passed it on to .William the :Fourth as seven 
hundred and ei
hty-five millions-decreased 
fifty millions-and William the Fourth passed 
it on to Queen Victoria as nearly seven hundred 
an,d eighty-eight millions. In Queen Victoria's 
reIgn, up to the close of 
Iareh, ] 8G3, the debt 
has been increased by a little morc than twel\'c 
millions. Thc interest which has bccn paid on 
this debt from 16
n to lSG3 (inclusive) has 
amounted to more than two thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-six millions stcriing. The debt 
is chiefly a funded or book dcbt, and is ma- 
na
ed hy the Bank of England-the earliest 
creditors of thc country-at an annual charge of 
about two hundred and one thousand pounds. 
'fhe ne"tt item in the account is for various 
charges on the Consolidated :Fund, of a permanent 
nature, amounting to one million and eight 
hundred and eighty-four thousand pounds. More 
than four hundred and fire thousand pounds of 
this sum is apportioned for the Civil List and 
pensions granted by the Crown. This is a na- 
tional grant, in place of all the former hereditary 
income of the Crown, which is di,ided into six 
e1as
es, and any surplus from one class C'lnnot 
be taken to supply a deficiency in the other. 
For this reason, a prud('nt monarch is compelled 
to be economical, and not to pay fancy prices for 
1Yindsor Ca
tle Thcatricals, or works of pro- 
. 
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mising young artists. If we add to this 
um 
about forty-three thousand pounds for the re- 
pairs and maintenance of the royal p laccs, and 
one hundred and two thousand pounds which is 
paid to the othcr members of the royal family, 
we shall find that it requires ahout five hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds every year to supp')rt 
the dignity of the Crown and of the royal family. 
The next item to the Civil List is one of 
about two bundred and sevent,-four thousand 
pounds for aunuitie<1, aud pensions. 'fhis list 
mcludes kings, heroes, and ex-minis rs of a I 
certain standing, and one reT"ercnd gentleman 
who, as e"t-Hallaper-kceper, and ex-patentee (not 
inventor) of bankrupts, receives eleven thousand 
Um:e hundred and eIghty pounds, or nearly three 
f imes as much as the son of the Duke of Wel- 
1ington. 
Next come s31aries and allowances, more than 
one hundred and fifty-six thousand pounds; 
then diplomatic salaries and pensions, more 
than one hundred and seventy-one thousand 
pounds, and then a charge of more than six. 
hundred and ninety thousand pounds for courts 
of justice, This is ID'lde up of salaries to judges 
and compensations, owing to reforms in the ad. 
ministration of justice, and tbe large round sum 
we have given, excludes a few odd pounds, and 
a mysterious sixpence. 
A group of" miscellaneous cktrges" follow, 
which includes Russian-Dutch and Greek 
Loan (both war char
es), Annuity to Greenwich 
Hospital, and sums devoted to the improvement 
of harbours in the Isle of .Man (one-ninth of the 
revenue received from customs in that island), 
ten tbousand pounds devoted to "secret sen ice," 
which is only part of the snm annually placed at 
the disposal of tbe Crown to be used in this 
way, and betwecn sixteen and seventeen thou- 
sand pounds paid to bis Royal Hi
hness the 
Prince of ,r ales, as Duke of Cornwall, to com. 
pell3ate him for loss of duties on tin. 
These sums, with the interest on the National 
Debt, together amount to something over twenty- 
eight millions, and are commonly called the 
charges on the Consolidated Fund. They have 
been created by general Acts of Parliament, and 
are not, therefore, necessarily brought under the 
annual consideration of the House of Commons. 
The remainder of the annual charges for ruling 
Britannia amounts to something over forty-one 
millions, and this sum is subject to the annual 
control of Parliament in the votes given in what 
is called Committee of Supply. The first t\\O 
of these charges-about sl"\.teen millions and a 
quarter, and nearly ele, en millions and a half- 
are for thc army and nav)", the total being nearly 
twenty-eight millions. Ten years ago our firrht- 
ing expenditure was only sixteen millions, 1ut 
the Russian war raised it to a level from wInch 
it shows no symptoms of sinking. "'" e get for 
this outlay about one hundred and fifty thousand 
efTective men of all ranks in our army, and 
about seventy-six thous
md mcn in our navy, 
with one hundrcd and fifty T"essels of war in 
commis
ion. 
The neÜ item in the account or expendi. 
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ture is for :Mi3cellaneous Civil Service, and this 
amounts to about eight millions. These charg-es 
are divided in the vòtes of the House of Com- 
mons into seven general divisions, such as public 
works (a bricklayers', plasterers', and gardeners' 
division) ; salaries, out of which are paid all the 
public officers of the thirty-six public offices, 
I except those pro
'ided for in the Consolidatcd 
I Fund, and the clerks in the War-offices and Ad- 
; miralty; law and justice, which absorb about 
I I three millions and a half; education, which 
: I absorbs nearly a million and a half; colonial 
charges, superannuations and retiring allowance, 
and misce]]aneous charges. 'Ve then come to 
the cost of collecting the public revenue. This 
was formerly deducted from the income received 
by the revenue departments, and consequently 
no annual estimate was ever submitted to Par- 
liament to show at what cost the public revenue 
was collected. A change, however, and a very 
important one, was made chiefly in 1854, since 
: 1 which the whole of the expenditure JJas been 
brought before Parliament, and annually voted 
in Committee of Supply. 'l'he tot.al cost of the 
three departments - customs, inland revenue 
(excise), and post-offices - and land revenues 
and superannuations-is about five millions and a 
IJalf. The nUIn bel' of clerks and ot.hers employed 
by the customs is about five thousand three 
hundred, with an average salary of about one 
hundred and rty pounds; in the inland re- 
venue, about ve thousand, with an averag-e 
salary of about one hundred and sixty pounds; 
and in the Post-office, about twenty-fi\Te thou- 
sand, with an average salary of a1:)out eighty 
" pounds. 
These sums, wit.h a special vote of a million 
for fortifications, amount altogether to nearly 
seventy millions and a 1a][, the cost of ruling 
Britannia for a twelvemonth; and we now 
have to examine the other side of the account, 
the income side. 
The first great source of revenue is found in 
the customs duties-customs, many sound finan- 
ciers think, that would be more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. These duties pro- 
duce about twenty-four millions-the chief sums 
being about six millions and a half drawn from 
sugar and its varieties; nearly six millions drawn 
from tobacco and snuff; fh-e millions and a half 
drawn from tea, and nearly three millions drawn 
from spirits. The other heads of customs 
revenue are TIine, corn, coffee, fruits, wood, and 
, timber (a protective duty), pepper, and a few 
other articles. Our tariff about twenty years 
I ago contained about one thousand articles which 
were forbidden to sail in untaxed, but now the 
I tariff contains only fifty-one articles so taxcd. 
Even wit.h this great refot'm, however, it is far 
frO
l being perfect, and those who believe that 
we enjoy free trade in corn, ,Úll be surprised to 
hear that an annual million sterling is still 
drawn from this staple article of food. 
Next come the duties conected by the inland 
revenue department. These are divided into ex- 
I i . 1 rise, stamps, land and general taxes, and income 
and property tax. The excise duties are levied 


principally on two artieles, spirits and malt, the 
first producing nearl.y nine millions and a half, 
and the second nearly five millions and a half. 
The. other divisions al:e liccnses, railwa) s, stage- 
carrwges, game certIficates, JJaclncy-carriarres, 
and sundries. The taxes on railways and 
ar- 
riagcs are all bad, being checks upon the ft'ee 
circulation of goods and men. 
The Stamp Duties are collected from legacies 
and succcssions (a ta"{ upon capital and not 
upon income), from fire and marine insurances 
(a tax. upon prudence), from probates of wills, 
deeds, bills of exc!lange, penny stamps on 
cheques, &c., producmg altogether about nine 
millions. 
rfhe first item under the JJead of, taxes- 
officially so called-is the Land-Tax, the oldest 
impost in England, which produces about one 
million. It is based on a valuation made in 
lß95, which no one supposes can represent the 
value at the present time, but any attempt to 
rearrange this tax so as to produce more money 
would be nothing less than confiscation. The 
Assessed Taxes are raised on inhabited houses, 
male servants, carriages, horses, mules, and dogs, 
hair-powder, and armorial bearings, They pro- 
duce about two millions every year. 
N ext comes the Income and Property Tax- 
a very direct tax-first invented or applied in 
Eue-land by:Mr. Pitt, and successively repealed 
ana reimposed by many Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer. Of all the various modes of Sucking 
Britannia, this is the one which is the least 
popular, both with financiers aud the public. 
If an the income sucked from Britannia were to 
be sucked in this way, Britannia would have to 
be ruled, as she was thirty years ago, at half the 
present cost. This prospect appears so awful, 
that the tax is not popular with tax-makers. 
The public dislike the impost because it is a 
direct stand-and-deliver tax, and prefer to be 
quietly bled to death by the indirect opera
 
tions of Cust.oms and Excise, The Incomc 
Tax now produces about tcn millions and a 
half. 
N ext is the income derived from the Post. 
office. The gross produce of this depart.- 
ment for letter-carrying and banking is about 
three millions and eight Jmndred thousand 
pounds; and the totaÌ expenditure in car- 
riage of mails, buildings, postage-stamps, sala. 
ries, &c. (about three millions), being' deducted 
from this, lea.cs a profit of about eight hundred 
thousand pounds. This is a nice sum for a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to receive for the 
use of the country; but it can only be looked 
upon as a tax upon the free circulation of 
thought. Such a tax, no matter how collected, 
is bad in principle, and can h
rdly be good for 
the country. The average number of letters 
now passing annually through the Post-office- 
irrespective of newspapers and parcels by book- 
post (seventy-one millions, and neady twelve 
millions, respectively)-is quite twenty for each 
person throughout the kingdom; and the sooner 
the Post-office profits are spent in improving 
the Post-office service, or in reducing the postal 
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charges, tHe better for these acti"e eorre:,pon- 
dcnts. 
The next item is three Imndl'('d thousand 
pounds derived from Crown IJallds-a cla
s of 
property whieh is not very productive, The 
gross income from these lanùs is only about 
four hundred and thirty thousand pounds, anù 
many quict observers, including Mr. Hanke)", 
arc puuled by this remarkable barrcnness. 'l'here 
is a tradition, meandcring through old law-books, 
which is painful to all taxpayers, that these 
Crown lands \\ere once sufficient to pay all the 
expenses of the State, before a large numher of 
royal prodigals took to running through the na- 
tional pl'operty. William the Conqueror's in- 
come from this source, according to a rcliable 
estimate, "as equal, in our prc
ent money, to 
something like six or seven millions pcr annum, 
"ithout taking into considerat ion the increased 
value of property. Now thf' forests-the any- 
thin
 but merry green woods, and part of this 
property-cost more th.\11 they produce, show- 
mg an annual loss of scven thousand pounds. If 
this was the case in Robin Hood's time, no 
wonder his Chanccllor of the :Exchequer set the 
practice of thieving. 
The last items on our list arc the mis- 
cellaneous receipts, a group that amounts to 
about two millions and three-quarters. Here 
we have small branchcs of the hercditary 
revenue (an insignificant slim): about one 
llUndred and thirty thousand pounds paid by 
the Bank of England for the privilege of issuin
 
bank-notes, or ('reating capital, to the extent of 
fOUl teen millliolls; fees of public offices, a large 
proportion of which consists of char
es on 
private bills (rail"ay and public company hills), 
sufficicnt to pay all the working e
p('nses of 
l)arJiament; a sum returned by the King of 
the J3elgians out of his pension, seemingly to 
promotc as much book-keeping as possible; and 
a rccript of seven hundred thousand pounùs 
from the sale of old stores, which represents a 
loss of a million and a half, and an annual sop 
throwll to auction-room jobbers. These arc 
follO'.ved lIy what arc called extra reccipts-a 
large part of which is the profit on coin:1gc- 
more thau sufficient to pay thc whole cost of 
the lEnt. The profit is maùe on the silver and 
copper coinage, and chiefly on the latter. Gold, 
bemg the standard coin, is manufactured free 
of chargc, to kecp it steady in value. Kext, 
in these miscellaneous receipts, comes the 
profit made from those useful but not vcr\, 
Ii vcly gO\ emment publications, the Galette':s 
of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin; th(,l1 
follow the repa) ments from India for military 
charges; thc coloninl contribution towards 
the cost of our Post-office senices (which we 
ha, e before taken into account); the unclaimed 
\\ agcs and effects of deceased merchant seamen, 
",hlch arc paid into thc Exchequer after six 
ycars; a saving' on the issue of parliamentary 
grants, paid back in cash; ten thousand pounds 
receÏ\ed from the public as II conscience mone
 " 
-partly from people \\ ho think they ha"e de- 
fraudcd the re\"cuuc, and partly from enthu
iasts 



 ho wish to payoff thc 1\ational Debt; a surplus 
remaining unappropriated from formcr \otcs of 
supply; and sums deri\ed from the )Ialta. and 
Ale"{andria telegraph contractors, the Emperor 
of China, in the shape of an indemnity; and 
from the capture of slavers, and othcr sources. 
These sums end the misccllaneous receipts, and 
'" hen the \\ hole account is added up, we find 
that the result of Sucking Britannia-the total 
income from revenue of all kinds-is a lit t Ie 
more than seventy millions and a half. The 
total amount received from ta."mtion, exclusi, e 
of the Post-office, is about sixty-seven millions, 
and the cost of collcction, excluding the Post- 
office, but including superannuations, is about 
two millions and a half, or three and three- 
quarters per ccnt, as they say in the City. 
This simple account of Ruling and Sucking 
TII itannia only gives the pure income and ex- 
penditure of the national halance-sheet, lca"in
 
out certain items which always appear in the 
official statement. Thesc items, on both sides, 

euerally reach another eighteen millions, and 
represent ccrtain financial operations of the 
government. There arc the balances standin
 
to the crcdit of the governolent at the com- 
mencement of the financial year-the 1st of 
April, or All }'ools' Day-thc money borrowed 
from the nank of England by the governmcnt. 
under parliamentary restriction nd partly re- 
paid during the year; the .temporary advances 
so borrowed and wholly repaId cvery quarter; and 
thc creation or redemption of additional dcbt. 
The last itcm may bc interestin
 to those who wish 
to \\ atch the progress of the National Debt. The 
repayments of advances that are not temporary, 
includes an opcration by which thc sih er and 
copper coin finds its way into circulation. The 

[int buys copper and silver, and coins both, as 
before stated, at a profit, but the coin is only 
issued to the Bank of :England, or to other 
partics willing to give the full nominal value 
for it, because th('y require the small coinage of 
silver and copper for the wants of their customers. 
Only those persons who require the coin for 
such purposes would give twenty shiUinp-s' worth 
of gold to receive only eighteen shillings intrinsic 
value in silver, or prob..tbly not above se\en or 
ei
ht shillings intrinsic value in copper. 
One of thc cleverest invcntions to conceal 
the real pressure of taxation was the so-much- 
a-h
ad theory. "When financial reformers com- 
r. lain that the active expenditure of the country 
laS increased sixfold durin
 the last seventy 
years, they are referred to the population re- 
turns, and told that seventy millions a year, 
dra\\ n from thirty millions of people, is only 
about two pounds five shilling!> a head. If 
ta\.es were paid to Chanccllors by sucling 
bab(''j, idiots, paupers, and a number of other 
similar persons, there would be some fair- 
nes
 in this poll-tax calculation, but the chicf 
heads in t he country" ho pay these sc\Cnty mil. 
lions a vear arc heads of families. If Britannia 
really believes in this head tlIf'Ory, with how 
much disgust must she re!!::Ird those constantly 
occurring cases of dcath from stanation which 
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from starving by oak-branches placed in vessels 
of water to force the buds to open quickly. 
The Oriady silkworm, discovered in Bengal, feeds 
op the castor-oil plant, and yields soft a
d glossy 
sIlk that cannot be wound off the cocoon. It is 
woven, therefore, into a coarse ]oose textured 
fabric used for clothing and for packing costly 
goods. It is so durable that a garment of it can- 
not be worn ont during a man's lifetime. 
WE may not be accustomcd to hear grubs and Can the silkworms be made to produce their 

 I animalcnles called domestic animals, But, asks goods ready dyed? The solution of this ques- 
Doctor 'r. L. Phipson, "do we not rear our tioll has been attempted by sprinkling over the 
silkworms with as much care as our sheep or our mulberry leaves on which the worms feed such 
II cows? Do we not construct houses for our innocent colouring matter as indigo, or the fine 
, bees, cochineals, snails, oysters, as we do rcd dye of a Bignollia called chica, whcrewith 
( j for our rabbits, our chickens, or our horses? the Indians of Gronoco dye their skin. M. 
I Are not large fortunes realised by the cultivation Roulin is the great French experimenter in this 
of a worm such as the leech, or a grub such as way. He is stiU at work, but hitherto, t.hough 
the silkworm, as readily as by the aid of the camel he has been able to get dyed silk, he has not 
i I of the desert, or the Indian elephant? Have been able to get it wcn dycd. 
we not seen a thimbleful of some new insect or There is a clothes moth called the Pinea 
I its eggs fetch as high a price in the market as padilla, of which each larva spins about half a 
! , I the cJìoicest Cochin-China fowl ?" square inch of fine silk, and a great number of 
1Ve always ought to cultivate our friends, and these larvæ being' set to work on the surface of 
that these little friends, which are remarkably a paper model, 'the parts which they were not 
well worth cultivating', are not cultivated half to cover with silk being oilcd, .Mr. Habenstreet 
enough, and how much we lose by our neglect, has cansed the clothes moth to produce an air 
Dr, Phipson suggests in a little book on the balloon about four feet high j one or two shawls, 
Utilisation of :Minute Life, designed to improve and a complete seamless dress with sleeves, not 
our acquain
ncc with our smallest fellow- only the material, but the dress itself being 
creatures. .1f-man is likely to thrive if hc can made by the clothes moth. The Queen of Ba- 
discovcr <C a mean3 of doubling the produce of varia is said once to have worn such a robe of 
the bee or the silkworm, or a method by which gauzy silk over her court costume. It is light 
sponges and corals might be cultivated with as to a fault, for the slightest breath of wind is 
much case as a lettuce or a cauliflower." So enough to carry a whole dress away. Dresses 
says Dr, Phipson, and what sort of information I have been made of silk from the yellow cocoon 
it 'is that he wishes to diffuse, his book enables of a Paraguay spider. A peculiar white silk is 
us to show. He includes in his register yielded by the Ichneumon fly of the West 
crustacea, molluscs, worms, polyps, infusoria, Indies, but DO use has yet been made of it. 
sponges. 1Ve content ourselves with notes on The silk dress that one insect makes, another 
our friends of the insect world. can dye magnificently. The insect called kermes 
There are more kinds of silkworm than the or chermes, nearly related to the cochineal, and 
mulberry-worm common in Europe, which spins useù for dyeing before cochineal was known, 
at the rate of six. inches a minute, and in Lyons gives its llame to the colour that the French 
spins six. million million feet of silk every year. call cramoisi and the English crimson, In the 
Fifteen hundred English feet is the average middle ages the insect was supposed to be pro- 
length of one cocoon; the average crop from one duced from a worm, and was described as ver- 
ounce weight of eggs is eighty pounds weight of miculatum, whence comes the mmc in French 
cocoon, and one pound weight of the cocoon will of vermeil anù ill English of vermilion, Kermes 
yield an ounce of eggs, but the harvest is some- is found ill many parts of Asia, and in the south 
times greater. The onnce of egg, or seed, has of Europe, and is ver.y common in the south of 
been known to make one hundred and thirty France, where it lives on a small evergreen oak. 
pounds of cocoon. Another kind of it, known also before the cochi- 
In India, use has been made of a Tussah silk- neal or coccus of the cactus, is common in 
worm which feeds on thc leaves of the jujube- Poland and Russia, and has been an important 
tree, but will eat other leaves, and has even article of commerce under the name of the 
been rcared experimentally on oak-leaves, a fact "scarlet grain of Poland." It is found in Eng- 
encouraging to those who propose its introduc- land on the roots of the perennial knarvel, a 
tion into Europe. Its silk is much coarser than plant not uncommon in Norfolk and Suffolk. 
that of the common silkworm, and of a darker Our cochineal was found to be already in use 
colonr. It clothes one hundrcd and twenty in its native .Mexico when, early in the six- 
millions of A
iatics, and clothes made of it will teenth century, the Spaniards arrived there; 
last, for constant use, tcn or eleven years. An- but for a hunùred years men were not sure 
other Asiatic moth yielding this kind of silk "hether it was an insect or a seed. The cactus 
will feed also on oak. Its eggs have been knowIl on which it is usually bred is called the 
to hatch in Siberia before there were leaves on nopal, "hence the plantations are known as 
the oak-trec, and the lanæ have then been saved nopaleries, and the chief part of the cochineal 


are a dis
race to the country? It 'Would surely 
be better to give up a little of our grcat and 
glorious expenditure, tllan to support it by 
squeezing five-and-forty shillings a year from 
those who are dsing of hunger. 


OUR LITTLE FRIENDS. 
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of commerce is produccd from small nopa1cries 
belonging to Indians who are vcry poor. The<\e 
people establi
h their nopal plantations on clcared 
!"round, on the mountain-slopes, two or three 
l
a!!'ues from their vil1ages. Each planter bu
 s 
stock ill the spring in the shape of a few branches 
of cactus jaùen with small cochineals recently 
llatched, kno" n as semilla, or seeds. Such 
branches are sold for about half-a-crown the 
hundred. They arc kept for twenty days within 
the huts, then placed in the opell air under a 
shed, a!l.ù in August and September, the succu- 
lency of the plant baving kept life in thc cactus 
branches, the female insects, big with youn
, 
are 
athcred and strewed on the nopals to breed. 
In about four months the first gathering is made, 
of a twehcfold increase, and there may be two 
more profitable harvests in fhe course of the 
year. The coehine
ll bas to be 
athercd from 
the nopal \\ ith great care; the Indian \\ omen 
squat, thcrefore, for hours before a single cactus, 
brushing at the insects with a squirrel's tail. 
'I'hey are kil1ed by boiling water, by exposure 
in heaps to the sun, or by drying in o\ens. It 
takes seventy thousand of the dried insects to 
make a pound of cochineal, and England alone 
consumes one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
of cochineal, or ten thousand and five hundred 
millions of insects. Cochineal, stiH produced 
most ahundantly in Mexico, is now cultivated 
also in Spain, lndia, Algiers, &e, In Teneriffe 
it has superseded the grape vine. The cochineal 
grower must carefu}}y avoid mixing different 
5pecies of coccus, aud after a gathering his 
plants must be carefully washed wit h a sponge 
before they are 
trewn again wit h mother insect s. 
M. Guérin .Mcnneville lately discovered in 
the south of France, upon tIle bean, an indi- 
genous cochineal of "hich the colourillg' matter 
is a peculiar scarlet, usually obtainable by none 
but artificial means. It is not a carmine, and 
as ever.v true coccus yields carminium, this 
newly-discovered insect is prohahly not a true 
cochmcal, but an aphis, of which the dye is said 
to have deeidrd advantages oyer cochineal in 
dJeillg wool, if it could be multiplied so as to be 
cheap and abundant. 
L.le, formerly supposed to be formed by the 
Coccus !acea as bees form their cells, is now 
I said to consist of five sorts of resin mi
ed 
! I \\ ith :1 little" ax, colouring matter, and grease, 
exuding from the juj ube and othrr trees after 
this coccus has pricked them. The colourin; 
matter being carminium - the principle of 
the cochineal-that certainly is communicated 
to it bv thc coccus. Carmininm mix:ed \\ ith 
alumin
 produces the ma
nilicent lake known to 
the artist as carmine j it is deposited on adding 
alum to an alkaline 
olution of cochineal; but 
it is a singular fact, that if this he done in the 
dark the cannine \\ ill be far I('"s brilliant than 
if it be prepared in the sunshine. The only 
rouge that Cdll be used by actors on the stage- 
or off it-without injury to health, is 'that 
produced by a nli"dure of flll oUllce of freshlv 
pre \ ,arcd carmine with a qu:utcr of a pound ôf 
cha l. 


'Ye pass over the fly (cynips) that produces 
gall-nuts" ith only a couple of notes. 1"be gall- 
nut, ho\\ ever large, attains its full size in a day or 
two, and it is rcmarkable that the grub in it, 
surrounded by a vegetable tumour that contains 
no particle of grease or oily matter, becomes 
ùisting-uished for its fat. It turns the starch or 
other vegetable matter on which it feeds into 
fat in a \\ ay that des CITes the observation of 
:Mr. Banting; for, says Dl:. Phipson, "the 
conditions under which fat is most readily 
formed are ind
ed tbose in which the larvæ of 
the cynips live, mme1y, a vegctablc or fari- 
naceous diet, repose, solitude, and obscurity." 
An aphis in some parts of Asia produces 
galls that are used as a crimson dye for silk; a 
yeHow dyc seems to be procurable from the gaIl- 
nut formed at the extremities of the spruce fir 
by the aphis pini; and the best yellow of India 
is produced from a sort of gaB. 
There is a Chinese coccus that produces from 
the trees it inhabits tumours as large as a "al- 
nut, of a wax-like spermaceti. It begins to 
appear abont June, and is gathered at the 
beginning of September. In Cluna alone (where 
it is cllÍefl y cult i vated in thc pro\ ince of 
Xantung) this insect thus produccs wax enough 
for tbe wants of the wbole nation. It is reared 
also from the frontiers of 1'hibet to the Pacific 
Ocean. :France pays foul" millions of francs a 
year for wax. This coccus alone produces in a 
year wax to the value of ten millions of fJancs, 
so that "e do not now depend, as we used to 
depend, wholly on the wax of bees. 
As to the bees and their wax tbey do 'bot 
obtain it at aU-as they do their honey-from 
the vegetable world, but secrete it themselves 
in thin plates, from special organs on each side 
of the abdomen. There is a wild bee of Ccylon 
that, though it makes much honey, is itself b3r- 
baronsly eaten as a delicacy. Elsewhere aU the 
world over the bee is honourcd as a liberal friend 
of man. In the Ukraine some of the peasants 
make more pl'ofit from their bees than from 
their corn. There are T'arieties of honey yielded 
by yarieties of bee. and there are varieties of 
honey yielded by onr own familiar honey-bee, 
who suits his taste to his country, and in the 
lIi
hlands of Scotland prefers gatherinO' honey 
from the heather, in Seania from tbe buckwheat, 
in Poland from the lime-trees, in Corsica from 
the arbutus, in :r\arbonne from the rosemarv, 
and in Greece from the thyme. . 
It is no longer tbought ncces
ary to kill bees 
to get at their honey. They may be "chloro- 
formed" hy the smole of the pnft'-ball funrrus j 
but '1 r. 1\ utt's ST'steID of hive makes eren Othis 
unnecessary. Grcat care and attention is neces- 
sary to successful bec-keeping. Near Pal.is the 
average clear profit from each beehive nries 
from ttn shillings to a pound a year. 1"he chief 
losses occur in the "inter. 
r. Antoine of 
Rheims has lately been teachin:; that the best 
W:1Y to \tinter the hi\
s is to bury tbem, "ith the 
utmost care and with the least possible motion 
and noise, in a pretty deep trench ùug about the 
middle of 
o\"ember, their sides protected \\ ith 
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boards and straw, and the whole covered wit.h 
earth, on which seeds are sown to hide the 
buried treasure. The trcnch is opened in the 
middle of the following February-in the cven- 
ing-'\\< ith the same precaution against every 
avoidable stir and noise. It is said that in hives 
thus treated, the bees consume three-fifths less 
honey than when they are not buried; thcre is 
almost no mortality, and the queen begins to 
lav three weeks sooner than usual. . 

Hone'y call be made of wood, linen, cotton, or 
starch, by boiling them for ten or twenty hours 
in water acidulated with sulphuric acid, and re- 
placing the water as it evaporates. If the acid 
liquid be then saturated with chalk, filtered and 
(;\"aporated, the result is artificial honey, com- 
posed, like honey itself, of grape sugar mixed 
with a little liquid sugar. So says the chemist, 
Imt no husy bee among our prudent house- 
keepers has yet tried to gather honey from her 
linen and cotton rags. 
)Ianna is got from the sap of the ash-tree by 
the puncture of an insect of the cochineal family, 
and it is produced also from other trees. A 
sweet substance, like manna, exudes from the 
leaves of an Australian tree-the Eucalyptus 
sesinifera-dries in the sun, and, when the 
trees are shaken by the wind, falls like a shower 
of snow. 'rhe manna of Mount Sinai is drawll 
from the tamarisk by puncture of the coccus, 
It exudes as a thick symp duiing the lleat of 
the day, falls in drops, congeals during the night, 
and is gathered in the cool of the morning. 
Then we have a little friend in sickness, to 
whom we are not always grateful while he is 
serving us, in the cantharides, or Spanish fly. 
He is rare in England, but is found now and 
then in the southern counties on the lilac, privet, 
and some other shrubs. In Spain he is comlUon, 
and in Italy, and other southcrn lands. In some 
parts of }'r:mce, especially Poitou, ash-trees are 
never planted, because thequantityof cantharides 
that oreed on them become a nuisance to the 
inhabitants of the district. Other beetles, as 
the oil beetle, and the goldcn bcctle, have ill- 
flammatory power, and it is said to be by 'Tirtue 
of this that a live ladybird imprisoned in a 
hollow aching tooth will cure the most violent 
toothache. 
In Africa thev eat ants stewed in butter. In 
Sweden they distil them wil h rye to give a 
peculiar flavour to brandy. Pressed ant-eggs 
Jield a mixture resembling chocolate "ith milk, 
of which the chemical composition really rc- 
sembles tlwt of ordinary milk. The 'large 
termites, or white ants, which are so destructive 
to houses and furniture, are roasted by the 
Africans in iron pots, and eaten by handfuls as 
sugar-plums. They are said to be very nourish- 
ing', and to taste like sugared cream or S\T"eet 
almond paste. As for locusts, "the Africans," 
says Dr. Phipson, "far from dreading their in- 
vasions, look upon a dense cloud of locusts as 
we should so much bread-and-butter in the air, 
They smoke them, or boil them, or salt them, 
ot. stew them, or grind them down as corn, and 
get fat upon them." An inch-long spider is 


roasted. over the fire and reli
hed as a tit-bit by 
the nahycs of New Calcdoma. The {'!"rers of a 
sort of boat-fly are found strewed by tb'o"'usands 
011 the reeds 011 the banks of the great fresh. 
water lakes Texcoco and Chalco. The )Iexicalls 
shake them into a cloth, set thcm to dry, then 
grind them like flour, and seH the flour in sacks 
for making a peculiar kind of cake called haulté. 
The unground eggs are used also for feeding 
chickens. 


THE CALL IN VA IS. 


I. 


CAT,L b'tck Ule dew 
That on the rose at morn was lying: 
When the day is dJing, 
Bid the sunbeam stay: 
CalI back the wave 
E'en while the ebbing tide's receding- 
Oh, all unlJCeding 
Of thy voice are they. 
As vain the call 
Distraction makes (In love departed, 
Wllen the broken-hearted 
Bitter tflars let fall : 


Dew and sunshine, waye and ßow'r 
Renew'd, return at destin'd hour, 
But never ;yet was known the pow'r 
Could vanish'd love recal. 


II. 
Call back the bra,"e 
Beneath the distant billow lying; 
Bid those who love them, sighing, 
For them cease to sigh. 
Call back tJle bird 
That, seeking warmer climes for pleasurc 
(Spent is our summer treasure), 
Spreads his wing to fly. 
CaU back the dream 
That in the night Gur fancy cbaining, 
'Vith our slumber waning, 
l\Ielts at 
awn away :- 
Ah! no call like this succeedin
, 
Cease with d)'ing love thy pleading, 
Know, too late, with bosom bleeding', 
Love is more lost than they! 


H
\.PPY IDIOTS. 


TUE dream of the monks and hospitaUers of 
old bas been realised-alms-giving has become 
an art, indeed, it may be said, a fine art. Among 
all thc institutions of the country there are none 
so well organised, so libcrally conducted, or so 
carefully aud thoughtfully adapted to their pur- 
pose, as those ,,'hich are designed to relieve the 
sufferings and mitigate the misfortunes of hu- 
manity. Here in England thcre is scarcely a 
disease either of the mind or body, scarcely 
even a deformity, for whose alleviation some 
hospital has not been provided by the inexhaus- 
tible charity of the people. Anù out' hospitals 
1,1 
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and asylums vie in architectural magnificence 
wit h the mansions of the rich anù great. "hen 
the intelligent foreigner is makinf.;' his" ay to- 
wards London by the South Eastern Railway, 
and sees on e\ cry 
itle magnificent buildings 
rising majestically froUl woods and gardens rich 
in st.ltely timber, and glo\\ing with rare plants 
and flu\.. ers, he is apt to inquire the names of 
the great .ElIgli
h nulords who own tho
e splen- 
diù SCiltS. This Itali,\D palace on the left, \\ ith 
the British flag floating proudl
" from its summit 
Surely this must be the resIdence of a royal 
prince? 
No, monsieur, it is the residence of some 
tu 0 or three hundred poor creatures who 
arc suffering froUl incurable di5easc
. It is an 
hospital-this mansion on the right with broad 
terraces, spar1..ling fountains, and velvet lawn!!. 
'The ancestral seat of a duke? No, it is but 
an asylum fur idiots. By-and-by a urioM cl1åteau 
rising from among the rich dark woods-a home 
for orplmn chilùren. Anon, a. castle of glitter- 
ing granite, surrounded by trim grounds and 
hi
hl.v cultivated fields. The stronghold of a 
proud English baron, of all the bamns, perhaps, 
come do\\ n from 
Iagna Charta and taken up 
house together? Kay, a reformatory for criminal 
children, distinguished inheritors of evil ways 
and vicious habits. The intelligent foreigncr 
may \\ ell listen in mute astonishmcnt. 'The re- 
flections which arise cven in the mind of a 
nati..e are perple>..ing enough. Do\\n by the 
sides of thc railway, on the brink of ditches and 
stagnant pools, away in the opell fields among 
reeking bricl-fields and festering manure-heaps, 
huddled togcthcr in damp and muddy villages, 
and bj -and-by ill the pent and stilling streets of 
the murly city, he sees the homes of the honest 
lIard-working poor-homes that arc but pig- 
sties in comparison with the magnificent ho:.- 
pitals and asylums which British charity has 
raised for the idiot, the lunatic, aud the cri- 
m inal. 
At first sight the contrast presents itself 
as a strange anomaly. It ....ould almost secm 
that, ill this country, to bc unfortunate is to 
be fOL.tunate, to be poor is to be rich; that, 
for the advantage of ph'y
ieal comfort, it is 
bettcr to be mad than sane; better to bc an 
idiot than to have the full use of onc's facul. 
tics; better to be a youthful criminal than an 
honest, harù-\.. orl..ing, \\ ell-behaved boy. Anù, 
indeed, it is not too much to say U;at these 
lunatics, idiots, and j oung criminals, are the 
only pcrsons in the whole community \\ho are 
enabled fully to enjoy the comfort, the cleanli- 
ness, the wholesome diet, and thc rcgularity of 
habits \\ hich makc up the great and SO\ ercigll 
recipe, accOl'ùin
 to all \..i
ùom and e>..perienec, 
for cnsuring health and thc capability for happi- 
l1ess. 
These relleetions, and mauy others in thc same 
strain, J.rose in lilY mind "ith irrm;i
tible forcc 
the ot her da), \\ hCll I paid a Ü,it to thc Idiot 
A::.j IUIll at Earlswood. Driving do\\ n from the 
l{ei
ate station in a JJallùsûJ\lely appointed 
carriage that I fuunù "aitiug for mc, I conceived 


the idea that I was proceeding on a visit to some 
"eallhv landowner. This idea was further 
increaS'ed and strengthened, "hcn, after a rapid, 
dashing drive of twenty minutes or 50, thc 
cdrriage turned sharply through an archway, and 
entered the gates of a large and beautiful 
mansion, situatcd on a commanding eleY:ltion, 
overlooling broad terraces with flights of stone 
steps, leading do\\ n to the green lawns, studded 
wit h shrubs and trees and intersected by 
parterres of many-coloured llowcrs. Still dwell- 
ing upon the idea of the landowner, it occurred 
to me that my h03t could be nothing less tban 
a dule. Nor did I quite lose this impression 
when I noticed some hundreds of men, nomen, 
and children, many of tuem obviously of the 
poorer class, disporting themselves on the grass, 
or marching in procession, precedcd by a band of 
music. 
o doubt his grace tuc duke was 
giving a fête to bis teuants and humble de- 
pendents. It was, indeed, some considerable 
time before I entirely lost sight of the noble and 
princely proprietor. There be was with the 
duchess at his side, on thc steps of the grand 
entrance waiting to recei\ e me; and when be 
had condescendingly given me his august hand, 
al}d kindly introduced mc to thc duchess, he 
handed me over to the major-domo, a magnificent 
and imposing persona
e, six feet two in his 
stockings, who forthwith conducted me to the 
banqueting-hall. Here, in a delightfully cool 
apartment, large and lofty, with a triple "indow 
of great pbte-glass panes, looking out upon the 
beautiful garden, and a wide extent of richly 
wooded country, I enjoy a substantial, but 
at the same time an elegant repast, \\ hile a neat- 
handed, soft-footed nymph in white garments 
slands beùind my chair aud waits upon me, waft- 
ing upon my sense, as shc passes to and from 
the sideboard, a gentle brceze, redolent of clean 
frock. At home in my own house-it may be 
in Belgravc-square-I have viands richer than 
these; I ha,,'e a finer carpet, as 'White a table- 
cloth, as attentive a servitor; but I have not this 
light, this air, this odour of clednness, this 
palpable scent of pure country health. I 
Imagine that it must be his grace the duke's bcst 
room; bis company room, his grand salon de 
reception. But, as I pass down the corridor, 
on my way to lhe 
rounds, I notice many such 
rooms, all large, light, airy, clean and cheerful. 
Happy idiots! 
De
ccnding from the noble terrace by a flight 
of 
tone steps, I come upon the wholc of the 
inmates of the As
'lum, disporting themselvcs 
upon the lawn. They number in all three 
hundred and sixty-five, two hundred and sixty 
being males, and one hundred and five females. 
Thcy are of all ages, ranging from a grey-haired 
old lady of si
ty, to a child of five years; and of 
all ranks, from thc sons of prosperous merchants, 
it may be noblemen, do" 11 to t he children of 
poor clerks and petty tradespeople. The Asylum 
at Earls\..ood is not absolutely a charity. All 
who Can afford it, pay for tht'ir maintenance, anù 
in somc instances pay handsomely. Those who 
cannot afforù to pay are elected by the votes of 
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the subscribcrs, and are maintained gratuiiously, 
The receipts of the Asylum are thus, to a certain 
extent, a common fund for the support of all thc 
inmates; although those who maintain them- 
seh"cs receive special advantages according to 
the amonnt of their payments. But none of 
the inmates, however poor they may be, are 
dcprived of any of the essentials of comfort. A 
patient who pays a hundrcd or a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year may have a separate apart- 
ment and an attendant entirely to himself; but 
as regards the necessaries and comfort.s essential 
to health and enjoyment of life, the rich and the 
poor are on the same footing. 
I fully expected that the sight of so many 
idiotic creatures in a body would be exceedingly 
painful. It certainly was painfnl; but far less 
so than I could possibly have imagined. Con- 
trary to my anticipation they were all clean, and 
neat, and tidy in their dress. Moreover, the 
majority of them exhibited an activity of body 
and a checrfulness of expression which I had 
never before witnessed in persons so manifestly 
deficient in menial power. This deficiency was 
strongly marked in every face. The manifesta- 
tions are very similar in all cases,-a deformed 
head or jaw, a wide loose mouth showing the 
gums, large irregular teeth, a fixed stare, and 
an imbecile smile that comes and goes in a 
mechanical manner. These peculiarities told 
plainly that the persons I saw before me were 
idiotic; but their manner and bearing cou- 
veyed no idea of their being useless and help- 
less. 
The kindly system of the institution had done 
its work. :Uany of these poor creatures, when 
they were first brought to Earlswood, were in a 
condition inferior almost to the brutes. They 
were confirmed in fi}thy habits; they were at 
times perfectly torpid and completely insensible. 
All the gates of their understanding were as 
firmly locked as if they had been sealed by the 
hand of death. Thev had ears and could not 
hear; eyes and could i'Iot see; tongues and could 
not speak. And now, here on this lawn, were 
these self-same creatures, all more or less 
awakened to life and understanding, running 
and leaping, laughing and chatting, asking and 
answerin
 questions, and contending with each 
other in a high spirit of emulation in all kinds 
of games, while the workshops, the garden, and 
the farm offered a hundred specimens of their 
work in almost every department of art and 
industry. 
The Rev. Edwin Sidney, a benevolent clergy- 
man, who takes a deep interest in this institu- 
tion, and who is one of its chief benefactors, 
lias given a most interesting account, from 
observations )}'lade at various periods since the 
year lS5
, of the working of the system, and of 
t he progress made bv the various inmates. In 
the course of his vÍsits, :Mr. Sidnev has been 
enabled to watch the treatment ofidiòts from the 
first day of their admission into the asylum 
until, in some instances, tIle." have been rendered 
fit to mix in society. The system pursued 
by Dr. Down, the resident physician and su- 


perintendent, resembles, in some deO'ree the 
graduated process by which the raw
 pr
duce 
?f nature is slowly and patiently convert cd 
mto works of arts and usefulness-with this 
difference, that the human raw materinl is 
never treated roughly, but always tenderly and 
gently. 
On the reception of a pupil, the first step is 
to inquir
 from friends the history of the C:4se, 
and to dISCOVel" the peculiar preâilections and 
r
pugnances of ,the il1d
vidual. Certain objec- 
tIve facts, as weight, heIght, shape, condition of 
the organs of sense, and powers of prehen- 
sion and locomotion, are carefully regIstered. 
Then follow personal observation and comparison 
of habits and propensities with dIe accounts 
received from friends. These are the data for 
treatment, and instructions in accordance with 
them are given to the attendant or nurse. The 
first efforts are directed to the eradication of 
bad habits, such as tearing the clothes and 
wallowin
 in the dirt. A iter this, if there 
exist sufficient power, the pupil has proposed 
to him, occupations: such as unraveUinO' cocoa 
fibre for matting, splitting rods for baskets 
and the result of his labour, whatever it may 
be, is always received with praise instead of 
blame. 
'fhen the pupil is indolent, morose, or stub- 
born, the example of good fellow-pupils is tried, 
and the imitation of their conduct is encouraged. 
If :he prove incapable from low physical power, 
the physician's skill is exercised on diet, atten- 
tion to the condition of the skin, and due medical 
treatment, The physical state is 
held to be of 
the greatest importance, and the appliance of 
gymnastic exercises is regulated by it. These 
exercises are first to the upper extremities, and 
then to the lower and the trunk, and the lessons 
are enlivened by music. 
From the examination of many hundred cases, 
Dr. Down has found that a malformation of the 
mouth and the palate is a physical characteristic 
of nearly all idiots. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that many of them are mute, semi-mute, 
or indistinct in utterance. But even the worst 
of such cases are successfully treated at Earls- 
wood. The method pursued is curious. For 
example, if the sounds to be caught were those 
of the letter T, the teacher would first hold up 
a top, which the pupils are made to name 
collcctively; then a letter, and lastly a pot. In 
the same manner for D, he would show pictures 
of a dog, a ladder, and some object coloured red. 
Hencc, when a ]earner can name every object 
in the collection, he is able to utter the required 
"ords correctly. The result has been that many 
who could scarcely articulate a sound, can now 
speak intelligibly and with tolerable correctness. 
Pictures play all important part in conveying 
ideas to the pupils, and many of them have 
learned all they know from pictures. Some 
of them, who are incapable of reading and 
writing, have become expert draughts men, as 
may be seen from various specimens of their 
artistic works '" hich adorn the walls of the 
Asylum. 
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Another ingenio1ls mode of conveJing instruc- 
tion, is by engaging the pupils ill pla
 ing- at 
shop-keeping. A counter is set out wIth various 
I article
 in d iIy U3e, at which a boy presides as 
I bhopkeepcr," hire the others come forward in 
tUlD 3nd act as buyers. "It is ltlost curious," 
says 
Ir. Sidney, "to see what a puzzle it often 
is to finù the correct weight; when it is found, 
, the cla'"s is" ell que
tioned upon it, and, indeed, 
I on every other '" eight the shopman touches, 
, before it is put into the scale. Then there is 
'I further perplexity in getting the correct. quantity 
I of the reqUired substance, .tS, for instancc', sugar, 

 ! I . I into the scale. "\, hen the quantity is large, 
they will often begin with little spoonfuls, and 
"hen, at last, the balance approaches, it is some- 
times a thorough poser whether they are to 
1 ' 1 remO\'c some of the commodity or to add to it. 
All this cau
es a regular excitement till the due 
proportions are achieved; and then comes the 
moment of pay, which is one of great excite- 
ment, the" hole class trying- to check every step 
in the reckoning. Combinations of pence and 
halfpence are trying t.hings to get over; and 
sometimes the purchaser who cannot calculate 
them uses cunning, and tries to pay with a silver 
coin, and a
ls for change, thus throwing his 
pcrplexities on the shopman." 
The AS,vlul11 is at once a hospital, a school, 
I and a workshop within; \\ ithout, a gymnasium, 
a garden, and a farm, In the workshops 
the inmates practise tailoring, shoemaking, 
carpentering', mat-maling, and the like. 'rhe 
clothes ûf the inmates and the attendants are 
nearly all made by imbeciles, who hare learned 
their trades in thc' A
ylum, They all jale a 
great interest in their work, and are very proud 
I of the results, Some of the lads act as cooks. 
On a visit to the kitchen, )11'. Sidney found 
twelve of the pupils, not one of whom, a year 
previonsly, could have been trusted near an 
0\ en or a fire, neat ly dressed in white, helping 
the regular officials of the kitchen "ith the 
gre:ltest order and zeal. One poor fellow acted 
as scullery-boy, and to show how completely 
his heart \, as in his humble occupation, on being 
asked "hich he liked best., :Earlswood or Üle 
establishment where he had previously been, he 
answered, "0 Larls\\.ood great deal;)) and 
on bcing further questioned "'''hy?'' added, 
" Becau
c we have a bigger sink." It should be 
obsen cd, that the pupils arc not forced to engage 
in Occup3.tions which they do 110t like. Each 
one is allo...ed to choose the employment for 
which he has a fancy. Some of them occupy 
themseh"es in drawing, and in making models 
and toys, simply for their own amusement. One 
of these, a youth of sixteen, has completed a I1\Ost 
beaut iful model of a frigate fully equipped and 
rigg-ed with C\ ery rope, sail, and spar. The 
model is of considerable size, and is executed", ith 
marvellous nC'ltness alld skill. I "as informed 
that the constructor had never seen a ship, and 
took his fir
t notion from a picture on a pocket- 
handkerchief, heing aftcry,anls assisted bv dra.... 
II ' ings ill the lllu
tlaled London .Kcns. wIn the 
I)rog're
s of his work, be made a great d
- 
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cO\.ery, namely, that boiling wood rendered it 
capable of bein
 easily bent. He Laù never 
heard of this process, so that the discovery I 
was really his own. \fith the permission of 
Dr. Do...n, this pupil took me to his room to I 
show mc the model. His articulation was 
so imperfect, and his vocabulary so limited, 
that I could scarcely understand a word he 
said, lIe was, I was assured, a true idiot, 
who could scarcely read or writc; yet he could 
draw admirably, and had made this wonderful 
ship. Though he could measure well, as his 
work testified, he had no idea. of figures, or 
of money. I asked him how much the ship 
had cost him. He said, "Three thousand 
pounds." 
1'he girls' side of the Asylum comprises, be- 
sides the dining-hall and dormitories, a sewiu!{ 
school, and a play-room. In the school thp girls 
are taught to read by the aid of large letters 
chalked on black boards; they are also emploved 
in useful work; in the afternoon they are allowed 
to make the fancy articles which may be seen 
exhibited in the reception-room. In another 
apartment there is a baby class taught entirely 
b.v pictures. In these rooms are stands 
of flowers and ferns prettily arr,Ul
cd, render- 
ing the place cheerful and attractive. Some 
of the girls have learned to rea.d and write very 
well. 
. The farm, situated at the end of the garden, 
g'ives regular cmployment to twelve of the in- 
mates, and in hay and harvest time brings others 
from the workshops, "ho profit greatly by the 
changE'. Strolling into the yard, I met one of 
the idiot farmers dressed in a smock-frock and 
a "idea wake hat. He certainly did not look 
more idiotic than some farm servants, not sup- 
posed to be deficient in mental capacity, whom 
I had seen outside the ASJ'lum gates. He took 
me to the cow-house and showed m!! the cows. 
There were twenty of them, all in 
ood condition 
and well provided "ith straw, and over each 
stall their attendant had placed a label bearing 
the cow's name in highly ornamental text. The 
lad who accompanied me was a good farmer j 
but a perfect idiot. He could not count t.he 
pigs in a sty, though there were barely a dozen 
of thém j but he "as a most useful member of 
the establishment for all that. He spoke very 
imperf
ctly. I asled him if hc were happy there. 
He said, "Yes, very happy, but no money." I 
asked him '" hat he would do with moncy if he 
had any. He said, "Buy sweetstuIT," A friend 
came to see him, and he gave the friend par- 
ticular instructions to send him a seed cake. 
The farm supplies the establishment with the 
whole of the milk and butter consumed by the 
inmates of the Asylum. 
Amusement enters largely into the system 
pursued ùy Dr. Down. Besides the daily sports 
on the lawn and in the gymnasium, a theatrical 
performance is given at Christmas, and a fête at 
.Miùsummer. The charade performances ha\ e 
proved highly successful in stimulating into 
last iug vig-our se, ('ral whom it had been pre- 
,iously impossible to rouse from idiotic de- 
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pression and apathy. The leading parts are 
sustained by inmates, assisted by the atten- 
dants; the sceuery is paint.ed by a youth who, 
thou
h an excellent artist, is incapable of de- 
scribing his work intelligibly, or of referring to 
it except in a jumble of incoherent words. All 
the woodwork is done by boys in the carpenter's 
shop. In all these amusements the pupils have 
the he
rty assistance of Dr. Down and 11rs. 
Down, who are regarded by all in the establish- 
ment with the strongest affection. I saw many 
unmistakable evidences of the regard in w.hich 
the doctor is held, during my visit. Wherever 
he appeared on the groundg, the boys and girls 
ran to him, to talk to him, to ask him questions, 
and to fondle him. The men and women at- 
tendants, too, seemed to be all favourites uith 
the poor imbeciles. I observed no indication 
that any of them inspired fear. I saw one man 
humour a tiresome boy with the utmost patience 
for fully llalf an hour, and in the end he suc- 
ceeded in diverting him from the absurd desire 
he wished to gratify. I do not know upon 
what principle the attendants arc chosen, but 
I noticed that they were all "good looking," 
,yhich suggests the theory that good looks and 
a kind disposition generally go together. The 
inmates all like the place. Some of them who 
have gone home for a few weeks have expressed 
a desire to return to Earlswood and their frienù 
Dr. Do\)n, before the expiration of their leave. 
One boy actuaJIy packed up and walked to the 
Asylum, sasing he could n.ot stay away from 
"home" any longer. Seemg how they were 
surrounded by every comfort, and. indulged. in 
every way, I could not feel surprised at thIs; 
but considering the labour and patience required 
of those who are employed to watch and tend 
them, I certainly was not prepared for the 
statement of one of the female attendants- 
that she was very happy at Eadswood, that she 
had been there three years, and that she should 
not like to go to anot.her place. 
It was on Ute fête-day that I visited Earls- 
wood-a day long and anxiously looked forward 
to by all the inmates. The amusements on the 
lawn continued from one o'clock until dusk, 
consisting of cricket, croquet, Aunt Sally, racing 
and jumping matches, a performance of Punch 
and Judy, glees by the singing class, negro 
melodies by the Eads,,"ood Troupe, and the 
ascent of a fire balloon, Under the influence 
of the emulation excitcd by the racing and 
jumping for prizes, ranging from a shilling to a 
penny, the idiotic expression vanished froUl the 
I faces of the patients in a magical way. In 
several instances I found it difficult to say 
whether they were idiots or not. One lad 
achieved some astonishing feats in bar-jumping, 
trying again and again until he had accomplished 
his purpose. I was informed that this boy, when 
]IC first entered the Asylum, was incapable of any 
physical effort whatever. His energies, both 
mental and physical, had been roused chiefly by 
gymnastic exercises. In all the sports, I noticed 
that Dr. Down and the attendants joined on 
equal terms with the patients, and thus set thcm 


aU perfectly at their ease. 'I'he only refractory 
subject was a fat boy, whose accorÍ]plishments 
consisted in stanàing on his head, and in the 
execution of a dance in frog fashion, which he 
was ready to perform any number of times on 
the slightest encouragement. The fat boy's 
idiosyncrasy was to be always out of humour 
and always grumbling. He was last in all the 
races, but would insist upon a prize; ill the 
pole-climbin
 he had to be hoisted up on the 
shoulders of an attendant. Whcn the atten- 
dant dropped him, he came forward to the doctor 
in a triumphant manner, and held out his hand 
for a prize. In all cases he had one. They 
were all extremely fond of money, but the 
amount was of no consequence. They were 
just as wen pleased with a penny as with a 
shilling. 
The results of the system pursued at Earls- 
wooel are very great, very astonishing. Are 
they desirable? Is it incumbent upon those 
who have the charge of idiots, to do their utmost 
to rouse their dormant faculties and restore the 
broken and defaced image to the likcness of Him 
who made it? If these questions are to be 
answered in the affirmative, to do anything less 
than is done at Eadswood would be to fail in a 
great and sacred duty. Dr. Down's system is 
purely one of kindness, and it was not long 
before I perceived that his uniform and scrupu- 
lous kindness, his minute attention to every 
case, his liberal employment of every means 
calculated to divert the mind and promote the 
health of the body, were the true causes of the 
great expense of which some persons have com- 
plained. There is no doubt that the inmates of 
Earlswood might be kept and maintained for 
considerably less money; but this could only 
be done by reducing the number of atten- 
dants, and the success attained, by dispensing 
with many sanitary precautions, by adopting 
mechanical restraints, and by otherwise limit- 
ing the comforts and enjoyments of the in- 
mates. }'or example, I found in the grounds 
some twenty or thirty attendants going about 
among the patients, watching them without ap- 
pearing to watch them, laughing and chatting, 
joining' in the sports, and taking infinite pains 
to divert their minds from the particular notions 
which possess them. In the good old times, 
this was done by a third of the number of at- 
tendants; but then they saved labour and the 
money of the patrons by chaining the patients 
to their bedsteads, by strapping them to boards, 
and by beating them until they were insensible. 
A blow is a cheap and effective quieter, there is 
no doubt. Dirt, filth, and unwholesome food, are 
also cheap, but they are nasty too, and, I tru
t, 
wholly distasteful to the humane and Christian 
feeling of the times in which we live. 
Relatively, the expenses at Earlswooù may be 
larger t.han absolutely necessary, but I was 
quite convinced from what I saw, that the 
system pursued by Dr. Down could not be car- 
ried out without great liberality. TL
 n
lInber 
of attendants; the various workshops, wIth all 
their fittings and appli
nces; the schools, the 
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II play-rooms, the works of art and orna mcnt. the 
organised entcrtainments. the cheerful gardens; 
I are all necessary aud essential to the subtle 
process by whieh these poor idiots are coaxed, 
and petted. and Í1
sensiLly led i.nto developing 
their latent facultIes. and assumJIIg, as near as 
I possible, the attributes of useful and intelligent 
human beings. One item of ('xpense may be 
reasoll
bly objected to-that of the mere orna- 
mental parts of such an edifice. It surely can 
never be necessary to burdcn a charitable in- 
I stitution \\ ith an enormous rent in the form of 
I interest of capital, or an incubus in the much 
more depressing form of a he:!.\"y building debt. 
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,\" flAT is a fetish? Generally a bundle of 
rags. a mass of rubbish, and a muttered charm; 
I sometimes a tree, a stone, a bird, or a beast, or 
I it may be a filthy insect, or it may be a mere 
1 ,1 place. Out of these materials the poor be- 
nighted 
nYages. on whom we spend millions 
to brin
 them to a clearer sense of t ruth. make a 
sometlllng which thenceforth rules their lives and 
I determines their actions-a dread, a power, a 
I forbidding influence, an incorporate dcnial to 
human wish and need, a shado\\y scourge held 
over all th
ir liCe. A fetish is a bugbear; and 
a bugbear is a moral spectre. miserably thin but 
tremendously strong-a vampire; which is a 
ghost that will not lie quietly with the dead 
Lodv, but wanders abroad, viewless and in- 
tangible, to feed on thc li\ ing juices of healthy 
mcn. 
Kow, it is all very well to spend millions on 
the African savages for the purpose of inducing 
I t hem to despisc their fetishes, and to go about 
their forests and villages like reasonable men. 
I ,\ ithout starting or stumbling over their own 
rag dolls, but I should like to know in what are 
we so \'cry much their superiors? 1Ve laugh 
I at their fetishes, but are our own much better? 
Analyse them, and I think we shall come to 
rags, rubbish, a muttered charm of words, a 
special place, a fcw bones and stoncs and 
I splinters of wood, as making up the most of 
them; somet imes to beasts and insccts as well 
I -at least in symbol-for thc British lion is a 
hustings and fine-writing fetish to this day; the 
Gallic cork, the French eagle, and the Napoleonic 
bee, e
pre::;s. each of t.hem, a different fetish to 
the :French mind; and .. the bird of Freedom. 
that mahs its home in the setting sun," is a 
symbolic fetish to Cousin Jonathan, which not 
the bravest dare insult, or say to its face what a 
miserable cheat and impostor it is. Let us, 
however, lift up the slirts of a few of out' own 
r:lg and rubbish fetishes, and lea\ e other 
people's ruone. Thro\\ing stones \\hen we li\e 
III glass houses is neither a wise nor profitable 
employment, and is rather apt to lead to what 
old writers used to call .. a bloody cock's-comb," 
in liinc cases out of ten well deserved. 
And first, there is the law, \\ ith its silk gowns 
and its stull' ones, its horsehair wigs and caba. 
:I 
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listic spells, its javelin-men, and its wonderCul 
distinction of persons administering; and if aU 
this be not fetishism-the ft'l ishislll of adherence 
to an obsolete past-I should like to know what 
is. Why should a respectable old gentleman be 
smot hered in a huge mass of powdered Charles 
the Second big-curled horse-tail, which malcs 
his poor old head ache and his poor old eyes 
dim and feverish, because it was the fashion 
generations ago? "'hy should he be huddled 
ùp in a dense cloud or silk and ermine in the 
dog-days. when he is already swathed in the 
couventional garments of broadcloth and fine 
lincn, whieh most gentlemen find quite sufficient 
for daily wear? Why should fine handsome 
personable mcn, with Brutus crops and coal. 
hlack whiskers, male themselves frights in funny 
little wigs with tails 1\nd a bow at the back, and 
a LaId p
tch 011 the top commemorative of the 
tonsure? And \\ hy should they look like maniacs 
who had borrowed their wives' cloaks. with their 
coat-tails depending below their loosely flapping 
gowns? Why should all this be if we were not 
savages at heart, and afraid of our 0\\ n stupid 
fetishes at .Westminster? People say that the 
majesty of the Jaw demands this rag-dollism; 
also that it demands the muttered charm which 
eonst itutes an oal h, and after which a falsehood 
becomes quite a different thing to what it was 
before. (It \Vas onl.v a sin before, now it is a 
crime; and the two things are as different as tIle 
grub and the fly in the scale of social morals. I 
say nothing of their relation to absolute truth.) 
It may be so; we ignorant outsiders cannot, per- 
haps, judge of what habitués deem majesty, but 
I must say that to this iguorant outsider now 
writing, the rags and rubbish and muttered 
charms enumerated, seem to be merely the 10\\ est 
kiud of fetishism, not a bit more respectable 
than what the African savages hang round their 
medicine men. 
Arc not all legal instrumel1t!.Z. too, of tIle 
nature and being of a fetish? .Wben U This In- 
denture," in grand flourishes, witnesseth a con- 
tract of partnership-perhaps of marriage- 
between A. B. and C. D., and then flounders on 
through a wilderness of words which I defy any 
of the uninitiated to understand in their truc 
meaning, seeing that they scem to expre
s every- 
thing they do not intend, and to burke cver,)- 
thing they do; when it disd:iins quiet common- 
placc nineteenth-century Enqlislt, and still sticks 
to its old Norman-French ana abominable Latin; 
what is that but a fetish, just as absolute a3 
those \\ hich we strain so many missionary nerves 
to grind into powder and cast into the fire? And 
why-follo" ing up the track-should it be one 
of the functions of my Hight Reverend Fathcr in 
God the Lord Bishop of Anywhere, to gi\'e me his 
gracioHs permission to take :Miss U.osa Mundy to 
be my lawful \\ ife? And why cannot I take)l iss 
Rosa without this permission.andstiU remain ne- 
spectablc? That young person and I have made 
up our minds to plunge into the greatest of all 
the seas of chance, and for the life of me I can- 
not understand what my H.ight He\'erend Father 
ill God bas to do "ith the matter. I know 
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I can, if I choose, snap my fingers in his facc, 
and make Miss Rosa harpy (or unhappy, as the 
case may be) "ithout his sanction; but so can 
the African savagc kick his fetish if he has pluck 
enough; only he dares not, because of that 
somethin
, that vague power, that unspoken 
dread, ,,'hich he himself has conferred upon his 
rag and rubbish heap. ., 
Two fetishes guard the gates of hfe; 111 other 
'Words, they are hung over the doors of the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and of Surgeons. 
One fetish goes by the name of Professional 
Orthodoxy; the other is the Formula of the 
Prescription. Now, it would seem to the un- 
educated in such matters, that the mission of 
medicine is to heal, and not to follow tlle mere 
manner of our forefathcrs; and that, 'whosoever 
Can bring the art of healing to greatcr perfec- 
tion and more certainty, he is the great man of 
the medical gencration, be he of the royal col- 
leges or an outsider-orthodox, or of the free 
school. TInt the fetish chalks on 1 he black 
board a cabalistic sign that looks like 1\I.D., and 
says" No, we will have only medicine men duly 
qualified by ourselves, and we will not recog- 
ni:3e the degrees conferred by nature, know- 
led!;'e, or cxperience; these are uncertificated 
and lli1covenanted services, and we despise their 
successful methods, and laugh at thcir beards. 
The mission of medicine is 10 beal, if you 
eall, by prescribed means, and to uphold the 
authority of the royal colleges; but chieflv 
to uphold this authority, and to repudiat
 
any method of healing outside the prescribed 
means." 
1Vell! that is one fetish swinging grimly 
over the gates of life, and a formidable and 
most tyrannical fetish he is, as many a desolate 
home and rank graveyard Can testify; the 
other is not quite so harmful, being of the 
nature of a spell or charm expressed by the 
symbols ij, 3, j for i, very badly written I.Jatin 
words instead of intelligible English ones, and 
a vile mish-mash of directions at the end, which 
the chemist is supposed to decipher and write in 
plain mother tongue on the label of the b(')ttle. 
",,"hy sane people with their ordinary allowance 
of brains, of the ordinary number and depth of 
convolutions, could not put this fetish behind 
the fire, I cannot understand. 1Y ould it be 
such a very terrible revolution in the medical 
world if a patient, or rather a patient's friends, 
were told that he was going to take glycerine 
and iron, or rhubarb and magnesia, or blue pill 
and black draught, in the language in which we 
Imve been taught to say our prayers and blow up 
our servants, instead of in a queer old monkish 
rigmarole that would have sent Cicero into fits, 
and put an end to the days of Quintilian before 
his time P No one can defend the practice; it 
is just a fetish and nothing more; a gree-gree, 
as absurd, unsubstantial, irrational, and destruc- 
tive to tr
th and freedom as any mass of rags 
and rubbIsh and muttered charms, hung up 
against the trees and temples of an African 
village. 
And is not our respect to mere rank-rank 


per sc, and not because it is associated witl] 

reater noblcnc;"s, or retrospcctiye of a mighty 
tIme and a glorIOUS name, but merely because it 
is rank, and a title to roll pleas-antJy between tlIC 
lips-is not that a fcti
h too, of a like kindred 
to the African's P Why should :My lord set 
our hearts in a glow when he condescends to 
the social equality of an hour? And why should 
1\1y lady's soft eyes aud genial smile be so ,-cry, 
very much more beautiful than the little con- 
fectioner girl's at the corner, '" hom yet, I 
think, young 1\laulstick, our artist friend, would 
pronounce the more beautiful creature of the 
two? 

Vhy? Because 1\Iy lord and 1\ly lady wear 
fetIshes stuck all over them, and we fall down 
and worship the work of our own hands. Very 
patent and declared are some of the fetishes 
with whieh we endow each other. Ribbons, and 
stars, and garters, and crosses, and orders, and 
so many stripes on the sleeve, and such and 
such a pattern of gold on the shoulder, the shape 
of a }}at, the colour of a bunch of feathers, the 
cut of a coat, and whether the trousers come 
down to the ankles or are snipped off short at 
the knee, the skins of beasts-specially the skin 
of a certain kind of polecat-the colour of a bit 
of coarse bunting and whether it is red, white, 
or blue, the pattern of a certain metal head- 
dress, and what kind of crosses and leaves and 
balls make up the ornaments; the shapes cut 
into bits of stone, and painted on carriages, 
on hall chairs, on windmrs, bammercloths, 
screens, as w.ell as engraved On silver spoons 
and pap-baats-all these, and more than these, 
are fetishes pure and simple, banging li
e mill- 
stones round the neck of freedom, and bending 
that and the knee-joints w.hether you like it 
or no. A fetish tIte hereditary system, too. 
Oh! a grand-sounding, high-headed fetish that! 
sometimes making more conspicuous the true 
king-the real leader of men-and sometimes 
consecrating to limitless mischief the miserable 
mistake who, hut for this, would have been 
quietly laid hold of by the heels, and set to drill 
in the wholesome army of disciplined workers. 
Protected by his fetish men kneel at his feet 
instead, and' so erect into a scourge for their 
own backs what else they might ha'-e employed 
in weeding potatoes or thrashing corn, Men 
are very silly about their fetishes at all times, 
but the fetish of hereditary rule, when the here- 
ditary ruler is a fiend or a fool, is the IDGst 
amazing silliness of all. 
Turn now to the "pomp of ceremonial," as 
people call it, and say, if you please, where we 
in England arc superior to the sarage who 
smears his body with red paint, and tattooes 
his face into a high-dress pattern; who \"rears 
ea
le's feathers and shark's teeth and glass beads 
and scarlet cloth; and who thinks himself ever 
so much a grander fellow tlfun he was, if he 
has a fathom or two of brass wire, or an extra 
roll of "American domestics." Tale our lord 
mayor's show as one example; w-e will co.me 
to others by-and-by. Gilt 
oaches,. rullllmg 
footmen with long staves 111 theIr hands 
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utterly uselcss, men in armour - how Sir 
Launcelot, singing tira lira by thc river, wo,:,ld 
have ldu
hcd at them !-great gaudy ch<u
s 
VI om over great gaudy go" ns, aldermen In 
furred l"Ohes, and learned clerls in square caps, 
bits of sill stitched round a pole and called 
banners, sober citizens dressed up like children's 
dolls in snippets and fragments of silk and 
tinsel, the whole honcst ordinary life of work 
and home turned inside out, and made like 
nothing' in heaven and earth-that is a lord 
mayor's show, high-conrt of the ra
 and rub- 
bi
h fetish. liut the culmination 01 this class 
of fctishism is at court dra wing-rooms and levees, 
when" e are proud to paradc ourseh"es as utter 
and entire s:n ages, whose humanity is oppressed 
by the feti
h of tailonlom, and who are no longer 
mcn and women with souls to be saved, but 
mcrelv animated dummies for barbers and 
jewcliers and tailors and milliners to do what 
they like with. Why is it, because I go to pay 
my respects (a fetishism in itself) to the queen 
or thc charming youn
 princess-neither of 
whom kno\, s me from Adam, or cares to see me 
again, or would gi,.e a second thought to my 
fate if I set off on the long mileless joumey to- 
morrow-why should 1 be compelled to put on 
lnce-breechcs for thc display of my miserablc 
let!:s? '
hy must I wear a ridiculous coat like 
a 
beadle's? Why must I damage my own 
shins and my neighbour's, with a sword tl1at 
"ill stick out the wrong way, and that, do 
what I "ill, I cannot any more manage \\ itll 
case and dexterity, than Noodle aud Doodle 
manage theirs in thc tragedy of Tom Thumb? 
Why' must my wife spend a sum of pounds 
upon a long length of silk which sl1e puts 
on ovcr her gown proper, behind, and "hich 
the great art is to let trail on t he ground 
lile a peacock's tail, only it is not half so 
beautiful? Why should she bc obliged to put 
three white feathers down one side of her head 
and face, and t" 0 long lengths of lace into ber 
"back hair"? 'Vhy should she uncover those 
dear old shoulders of hers to the pitiless light of 
day and the more pitiless cyes of the court? 
\\ hy must bhe run the risk of catching cold 
by changing hcr comfortable ribbed merino 
stoclings and rational house boots, for the 
thinnest silk and satin to be procured for love 
or money? 
Why should all this be? .\nd why should a 
court dress be regarded as a passport to certain 
moral and social considcration, if we were not all 
given over to fetishism, bound hand and foot 
I under the shadow of ra
s ? .\.h! what an cssay 
mi
ht be written on ra
s-fro\1\ the \elvet rags 
of the wor
-out throne, to the prison rags of the 
dead convict! les, thc wholc of a court-day 
II costume i
 fetishism, as indeed is all fashion 
"bate\er. And a most potent fetish too; which 
it is as much as a man's \"cry life is worth to 
insult. 
J'ancy a lank l
an uncrinolincd petticoatless 
hlly at a QUf'cn's Ba!l, in the) ear of Grace one 
thou!>and cight hundrel and si'\.ty-four! Would 
not all the little )"clpill; W"orshippers of the 


millinery feti1:oh set upon her like 50 many ex- 
cited bcagl
, and bark her into a corncrand social 
extinct,oll altogether? .Fancy, too, a "morninf? 
dress" of brown merino at a 
rande soiréc, or 
 
low muslin in the mor
ing, thouqh it b.c the dog- 
days. And yet what ml1ercnt virtue IS thcre in 
one cut of the cloth more than in anoth('r? And 
why should that bc di...allo\\ed at twelve A.Y. 
which is dc riguear at seven P.M.? Imagine 
Aspa3ia ill Ionic chiton and graceful safl"rou- 
eolonred peplum falling to her heels, walking 
down Pall Mall with head uncovered and rosy 
feet-a trifle spread, we should say-shod in 
sandals! ,\ bat would all thc clubs say to this 
rebel against the reignin
 fetish? There are men 
in those clubs who woulS face a Balacla\a charge 
without" incinj!, but I doubt if one among them 
would gi\Te .\spasia his arm. StillleS! would he 
give it to the noblest ",.oman now living on this 
earth, if she had made herself up in tunic and 
" pantalets," and walked abroad as a full-fledged 
Bloomer, disdainful of lengths of sill.. Yet .fa- 
tima and Zulcika may" ear a like costume, and 
be taken as models for pictures and poems and 
ballets anll Christmas pieces for the same; but 
poor J aIlC Smith !-Zulcika's fetish and J aue's 
have difl'crent names, you sec, and are not inter- 
changeable. 
Again, is not our military costume a fetish, 
whate\ er else may be of frce birth? The high 
tight stock, and the burning scarlet cloth, and 
the tight-buttoncd, thickly-padded, pocketless 
coat, and the tight-buttoned, almost-pockctless 
trousers, and all the darling pipeclay and barrack 
finery, absurd enough at home but in hot 
countries simply destructive-what is it but a 
fetish? a fctish made of rags and routine, but 
sufl'ered to sit on men's necks till it chokes 
them, and they fall down dead beneath its 
weight! A fetish, too, is complimentary mourn- 
ing; or, indced, mourning of any kind" hen the 
survi\"Ol'S are poor and bread is hard to 
et for 
the children. The poor dead ghost would rest 
none the less safely in its narrow bed, if the 
scanty mcans left behind went for boots and 
beef, and, perhaps, a month's extra schooling, 
instead of black cloth and deep swathes of 
c!'ape, and stuffy crape ,-eils, and dusty feathers 
hed up in bunches and put on the top of a 
black chest set on whee}." and big blocls of 
stonc, and all the savage paraphernalia of a 
Christian burial. Of course no law compels you 
to worship this fetish; but then, remember, if 
you rebel in these things you fall under th{' 
shadow of another fetish-a terribly potent Old 
)lan of the Sea, whose name is H.espectability, 
and whose kingdom is unlimited and his power 
....ithout check. 
Is it not a. fetish, the habit of paying mornin!j 
calls, ",hieb uo\\ever are al\\a\s afternoon 
calls; when c\"ery one expects to find every 
olle else abroad, and when no one dares, for 
thc life of him, call either in the mornin!j or 
in the c'"enin
, when there would be a better 
chance of finding friends in thcir 0\\ Il draw. 
iug-rooms ? 
\ml if this denial is a fetish, 
\\h1.t is the habit of cc lea\ing cards," without 
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even asking who is within? and, could they 
be seen? If we were to hear of a tribe 
of naked :Makebelieves, who went about their 
mud villages dropping little bits of torn 
leaves, or fragments of "tappa" stamped with 
their" totems" and sirrn manuals, at each other's 
wigwam doors, what 
ould we think of them? 
How we would chuckle over our own superior 
enlightenment, and pityingly make mouths at 
their gross savagery! And if these little bit.s 
of leaves and fragments of tappa were held 
by the :Makebclieves to mean kindness, and 
good will, and, I will serve you on the first op- 
portunity, and, God bless yon and all the house, 
and, my heart is yours, and, I hope you are all 
",-ell, and, I am devoted to you, and, have you 
had the measles? and, I am immensely attached 
to you and hope you are not goin
 to be scalped, 
for then I can never call again - and if all 
these fine things were never by any chance 
translated into any other language of deeds save 
this dropping of torn leaves and fragments of 
tappa at the wigwam doors-what a throwing 
up of spiritual caps there would be, and what a 
footing of spiritual "triumph dances," and what 
an universal crowing- and spiritual cockadoodle- 
doodom all through 'Christendom at the contrast 
between its own crystalline civilisation and the 
bleak blank ignorance of the savages in the 
wilds! For fetishes have the not uncommon 
power of blinding human eyes, and making our 
own black appear snow-white but our lleigh- 
bour's light-grey the jettiest of jet black, as a 
compensation. Then there is another fetish 
connected with this matter of vi
iting, namely, 
the day or days. 'Vein England have a loose, 
sprawling, all legs-and-arms fetish, extending 
over the six ,,'orking days of the week, and 
evcn imTading the seventh; and unless we are 
fashionable, and in London, we cannot contract 
these loose-lying member
, and bring them up 
into a compact little once-a-week visiting-day 
fetish. The French, on the contrary, have theirs 
so retracted, and contracted, and circumscribed, 
and pared down, that you mortally offend its 
airy laws if you do not remember it has only 
one day assigned to it out of the seven-only 
one day in all the week when you can go and 
talk scandal wit.h madame, and carry bonbons 
to mademoiselle, and envy or admire, according 
to your sex and the circumstances attending-. 
Again, the necessity for giving large parties, 
if you would make yourself a somebod v in 
society, is nothing but a fetish set up on 
two 
stout legs-ostentation and rivalry. The need 
of an introduction before you can speak com- 
fortably with your neighbour, and the absolute 
impossibility of exchanging a genial word with 
a well-bred stranger in any public place or on 
any neutral ground save a railway carriage, is 
also a fetish, and one that deserves more speedy 
annihilation than many another. As do all cus- 
toms, habits, and observances which make forms 
of more account than humanity, and which stint 
and stunt and check the outgrowth of nature in 
favour of a made-up gree-gree, without meaning, 
truth, or beauty in it. 


Then what fetishism reigns in the political 
world! A fetishism almost as big as that whole 
world itself, having just a few free corners and 
sun-lighted spots where the soul of man ma,y 
rest and be thankful. 'l'he American Union IS 
a fetish-a ghastly, blood-bedaubed, howling, 
shrieking fetish. The maintenance of iniquitous 
treat.ies because they were once made, is a fetish; 
and the preservation of the Pope, poor old gen- 
tleman, as the triply-crowned sovereign of the 
Catholic world and the obstructive of Italv, is 
again a fetish of the same class. 'rhe Cus'tom- 
house is a fetish; and the passport system is a 
fetish; that Austria should have a seaboard is 
a bouncing fetish; and the Balance of Power 
is a highly etherealised esoteric fetish, alwavs 
turning up in unexpected places. Fetish
s 
all are close societies, and corporate bodies, and 
brotherly bond ages to which a man must belong 
if he wish to succeed in any certain walk or 
\\ ork, and without which union the best \York 
he can turn out will not secure him bread and 
cheese, not to speak of beer and butter. Fe- 
tishes are all ordinations-mere muttered charms 
which are assumed to make a man better than 
he ".as before, and something different, too, to 
what he was before. Not by virtue of his own 
truth and goodness and insight into spiritual 
things and fitness for guiding men's souls up to 
God, but by virtue of the charm-by the grace 
of the verbal fetish. Fetishes, the vows of 
monks and nuns, when once the term of spon- 
taneous assent is passed, and the human life is 
held by the pre
sure of the vow, and not by the 
free gift of the frce will; and something of 
fetishism is in the dress, too, as well as in the 
vow: though this may have a meaning, which 
fetishes do not often have, in that it enables the 
wearer to pass freely and without insult, where 
the ordinarily clad could not go. 
A fetish lies in the long hair of \Yomen and 
the cropped pons of men; why may not women 
(if they like it) cut their hair short, and put their 
heads into their baths every morning, without 
being called masculine? And why may not men 
wear their hair long and flowing' as far as nature 
will permit, without being called effeminate? 
I own I don't like to see either the one or the 
other, but then I also know that in this I 
am a fetish ,,-orshipper, and by no means a free- 
born Briton exercising an unbiased judgment. 
A little while ago, a shaven chin was an absolute 
fetish; now, a bearded one seems as if it were 
going to usurp the place, and be a fetish in its 
turn. Once, we had a fetish called Honour, to 
whom men did reverence with blood, and 
often with their lives; now, we have a fetish 
called Success, who is almost as cruel and 
quite as untrue. For, let a man be never so 
great and never so good, and his life's work 
of never so noble a pattern, yet if he does not 
attain "Worldly success (as represented by money, 
chiefly, in our country), we immediately hold 
him tabooed and ourselves released from the 
obligation of love and respect, pooh-poohing his 
,,-ork as of no account and not coming into the 
sum of human progress. For we are so blind, 
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and such astounding fools in our judßments on 
each other, that we cannot distin
uisll the sower 
from the reaper, nor see how, if it had not been 
for him who sct thc seed, we should never have 
been invited to the banquets of him ,
ho sheared 
the harvest. All becâuse of that dull-eyed, 
open-mouthed, crooked-clawed fetish which we 
Lave set up over against the \'Vorl-shops of man- 
kind, and which, if any great thinker or heroic 
docr does not incontinently bow dO\\ll to and 
worship, we take from off its peg and beat 
ahout his ears till he falls, destroyed by the 
fetish of success, to which he has not paid his 
dues. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF SULIAC. 


AT the extrcmity of thc parish of St. Suliac, 
on the right bank of the H.anee, and at the 
entrance of the creek of La Couailles, on a 
point of rock jutting out on the shore, is a 
grotto c3.11ed the Den of Ule Fairy of Bec- 
Dupuy. 
This excavation is raised some feet above the 
level of the soil. OCtcn at sunrise or sunset is 
seen rising from it a vapour, white, blue, grecn, 
rose-colour, which rises, falls, spreads, floats, 
melts, and finally displays the form of a woman 
divinely beautiful-the .Fairy, or the Lady Du- 
puy, she is called in the Brittany country" Often 
she roams on the shore; her 
arments &"litter with 
all the colours of the raiuoow; and the st ars 
pale before Ule diamonds that crown her brow. 
Sometimes she sits on the turf oC the cliffs, and 
dreaminßly plueks the pctals of the white daisies, 
which the wind carries away to other shores, 
"ith the odour of the wild thyme and the mar- 
joram which her rosy fingers press. She passes 
light as a bird over the tall grasses of the downs; 
she speaks to no one, and flies from the sight of 
men. 
Iformerly she ,vas sovereiO'n of the place, now 
on the rocks she weeps Cor her lost power; the 
human voice alarms her, and she flies to moan 
with the winds in the deepest caverns. 
Manv centuries has she seen pass over the 
mountãins, and yet her polished brow is smooth 
as if it had lnown eightecn summcrs at the 
I most. 
: She saw Julius Cresar and the Gauls; she saw 
the Druids fly beCore the servants of the true 
i I God; she saw the cross raised on the summit 
of the hills of Brittany, her country, and those 
who \\'orshipped her disappear onc by one in 
the tomb; she saw her 3ltars fall, and the walls 
of her temples crumble. lIer power has faded 
lil-e the mists of a spring morning beCore the 
sunshine. Alone she remains on the shore, and 
wanders in the mournCul pcnance to which she 
is condemned, until the gates of heaven shall 
be opened to her. 
At her voice of old the 
inds wcre stilled, 
the \\ aves calmed, the sea became smooth and 
I clear as a crystal lake. Every fisherman, ere he 
I started on an expedition, came to the beach to 
offer his homage to the goddess who rendcred 


the wind favourable and the fishing successful. 
The wives, the daughters, the sisters, the swect- 
hearts of tIle absent ones, came to lay garlands 
and flowers at the entrance of her impenetrable 
grotto, guarded by a pack of invisible hounds
 
whose savage barkings warned off any who 
might be so imprudent as to attempt to pene- 
trate into t he mysteries of the place. 
Since the Saviour, dyiug' for us on the cross, 
destroyed the worship oC idols, the Fairy's 
Grotto far more rarely sees her than of old, and 
when she appears in her ancient domains the 
apparition is supposed to augur ill. OCten does 
shc leave behind traces of vengeance, and 
iustead of protecting human beings she fre- 
quently injurcs them, and is pitiless for thcir 
tears. 
Long ago some shepherds returning Crom the 
pastures at the fall of day, found a. young girl 
expiring at the entrance of the grotto. They 
questioned her, and with the utmost difficulty 
she made the following recital: 
"Long bave I been in the habit of coming 
to this place to meet my betrothed who lives at 
the other side of the water. Never once had 
he failed to keep our tryste until three days 
a
o, at which time the fairy appcared to me. 
E'rom that tIme I have watched for him in vain; 
the wind and the sea have been against him, but
 
nevertheless, I should still have hoped had not 
the fairy reappeared. Last night at moonrise I 
heard a little noise behind me, like the flutter- 
ing oC wings. I sprang up, thinking to see him 
I waited for, imagining that his approach had 
frightened some sea-bird hidden among the 
reeds. 
"Before me stood the Lady Dupuy. I 
stro'"e to fly but my strength failcd me, I fell to 
the ground and remained there as you have 
found me. 
Iy days are numbered; bring me 
a pnest; the fair f said words to me which leave 
me no doubt 0 my approaching fate. 
Iy 
betrothed is no more! .What has life left for 
me? Go, friends, the time presses, and my 
strength is failing me." 
Thc shepherds' carricd her on their shoulders 
to the villagc: she sent for her confessor, re- 
peated to him all that has been already related, 
and, baving received thc sacrament, expired. 
'l'he Curé of St. Suliac, followed by a 
numerous assemblage, cross and banners at 
their head, proceeded to thc grotto, and there 
summoned the fairy to appear. Three times the 
call was repeated, and (as, perhaps, may not 
seem inexplicable, all things considercd) no re- 
sult being obtained, he exorcised her, and or- 
dered her in the name of God never to reappear 
in the place. 
:Nothing was visible, but a wild wail issued 
from the mountain, and imprecations whieh froze 
the blood of the listeners were repeated by the 
echoes of the valleys of the Rance, and no one 
doubted that, but for the presence of the pastor, 
the floc.\.. would never have reached the fold in 
safcty. 
Since then, the fairy has occasiona.lly been 
secn "andering in the moonlight, but she flies at 
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the approach of men; for, over them, thanks to 
the intercession of :Mal'y (of course), she has no 
lon
er power. 
On returnin . g: along the sands the proce5sion 
found a dead body, left by tbe tide. It was 
found to be that of the young sailor, the be- 
trothed of the poor girl, who, a new Leander, 
had been daily in the habit of s\\imming across 
the Rance to visit bis Hero, and "ho had, 
throuO'h tbe malignant arts of tbe fairy, shared 
t.he f
te of his prototype, and, as a last stroke 
()f her venCTeance, been cast a lifeless corse 
at the feet 
of the clergy. 'l'he curé had the 
body taken up and buried in consecrated 
ground. 
The Grotto of the Fairy is still one of the ob- 
jects of interest for tourists. It is sometimcs 
called the Grotto of Dogs, because there may 
often be heard issuing from it a sound like the 
growling and distant barking of dogs. 
, That these sounds really exist is positive. 
They may be the echoes of the waves, or they 
may proceed from currents of air sweeping 
tbrough the cavern; but so singular are they 
that it is difficult to enter the cave without feel- 
ing considerably impressed by them. 


THE THREE CORrSES. 
This is no old wife's story, say the people of 
St. Suliac; it is a true history, and the facts 
occurred before the lamentable days of '93. 
Four or five young men of the bourg of St. 
Suliac, returning from one of the neighbouring-vil- 
lages, passed, between eleven and twelve o'clock 
at night, through the graveyard. They had ad- 
vanced but a few steps, when they perceived 
before the reliquary three women kneeling in 
prayer; they approached the women, advising 
them to accompany them home. In vain; the 
devotees remained motionless, not even turning 
their heads. Their silent immobilit.y made the 
young men feel a little uneasy. 
"They are modes (dead women), bo.ys; let us 
pass 011," said the most religious of the band, 
crossing himself. 
"Not a bit of it!" said another. "1Vomen 
never madc me fly yet; dead or alive I'll see 
them nearer. Let he who loves me follow 
me!" So saying, he advanced towards the kneel- 
ing group. 
" Don't go, Archange," remonstrated his com- 
panions; "leave the 'ì omen alone; they are not, 
perhaps, what they appear, and if you trouble 
them you may come to grief." 
But Archangc, witbout respect for the place, 
or heed for the counsels of his friends, advanced 
to where the women still knelt, and addressed 
some words to them. Receiving no answer, he 
snatched off the coiffe* of one of the women, and 
returned to display it to his comrades. 
* The coiffe is the cap worn by aU the peasa!1t 
"omen and girls, none but children going bare- 
beaded. In Brittany nearly every vilbge has its 
own coiffe, and at the fêtes, wllere the people for 
miles round assemble, the woman of each bou,'g or 
pays may be distinguished by the form of her coifiè. 


"'Yhat bave yeu done?" they exclaimed. 
" Suppose she comes to reclaim her coiffe?" 
"I'll gi\-e it her back, but not without a kiss, 
for she appeared to be very pretty." 
"Pretty or ugly, it is a great sbame for a 
fellow to take off a woman's cap like that." 
The young men separated; and Archange went 
home, put the coifTe in his cupboard, and went 
to bed and to sleep without thinling any more 
of the matter. 
But next morning, on opening the cupboard, 
what sight met bis eyes! He started back 
with a cry that brought all the family around 
him-in the place wbere he had put the coiffe 
lay a skull. 
Arcbange, too terrified to touch the dreadful 
object, shut up tbe cupboard, and went forth- 
wit h to confession. 
" 
Iy SOl1," said the priest, "your sin is great, 
but, tbanks to your repentance, it may yet be 
repaired. At midnigllt the skull will again be- 
come a coiffe; take it without fear, but pionsly 
and solemnly, and place it 011 tbe head of the 
dead woman whose repose you have troubled. 
But before doing this you must get some neigh- 
bour to entrust to you a young child at the 
brea5t; you must carry it in your arms, and do 
not let it go for an instant either on your way 
to the churebyard, when you are near thc dead 
women, nor even on your way home. Go 110W, 
and do ne\"er DgaÏn trouble the rest of tbe 
dead." 
At midnight the young man opened tbe cup- 
board, the skull had disappeared, and there lay 
the coiffe. He took it wIth a shudder and pro- 
ceeàed to the cemetery, carrying in his arms a 
little baby which his sister had entrusted to him. 
Tbere wcre the three dead women; gently he 
advanced to the bare-headed one, and reverently 
placed on her head the coiffe he had taken from 
her the previous night. 
At that moment she sprang up and gave him 
such a sounding box on the ear that he remained 
half stunncd; then the three disappear
d with 
these words: · 
"Imprudent youth, thou art lucky to have 
taken counsel of one wiser than thyself; had 
it not been for the angel thou bearest in thy 
arms, to-night thou wouldst have slept with us 
in the tomb where we have slcpt a hundred 
years." 
From that night Archange never cntercd tbe 
churchyard save on his way to church; and his 
companions and the rest of the young men 
imitated his re
pect for the dead. 


JEAKXE 
L\LOBE. 
You calmot have been born at St. Suliac if 
you ha\"e not heard of Jeanne Malobe. But as 
it occasionally happens that people are born 
elsewhere, it will not be unreasonable for these 
persons to ask who J eanlle Ualobe may be ? 
To get an answer to the question is not so 
easy; everybody knows her, but no one can 
tell who she is, whence she comes, or whither 
she goes. She is a wonderful workwoman, a 
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marfellous spinster; although very old, she I Jeanne h:ls ncver harmed anyone, yet she is 
minht serve as a model to any house\\ife. She feared and flt..d from. Often bile weeps on the 
may be sern of an evening at the fountain border of the marshes by the road that leads to 
of V orvaye, seated on a hawthorn - bush; Dignon, and sLe only looks up and ceases her 
she spins all the night through her dist&lff of work when the man without a head, who 
flax finel' and more glistf'ning than the moon- w<U1ders in those places, passes by. The man 
beams; she whirls her spindle rapidly, and sings "ithout a head is as great a mystery as Jeanne. 
to a sad ani!. low chant unintelligible \vords, in About thirty) cars ago he met and spoke to 
a voice so faint and feeble that the rattling of a woman of thc pays, ll<uned Catherine Signeury. 
her nails on the iron of the distaff renders it 1" hat he said she never revealed to mortal-not 
impossible even to guess iu what language are even to her confessor-and from that day she 
the words of her song. Old, and worn, and ceased not to speak of her approaching end. 
toothles3 as she is, you "ill fiIHl in the morning She feU into a state of langnor from which no 
all the bushes eO\ ered "ith the fruit of her medicine could revive her, and she died without 
night's labour. lIer features arc soft and regu- any visible maladysome months afterwards, only 
lar; her complexion, despite her great age, is saying, "The lIeadless MLUl of the Bignon- 
clear and fresh; and her blue and \\ hite clothe
 road predicted it to me." 
are always beautifully clean. As Vorvaye is a Jeanne Malobe knows him and his history, 
marshy spot, she always 
its on a bush, and takcs, but no one has ever dared to qucstion her con- 
by choice, a hawl horn. She washes her thread cerning it or her own; and whcn he has passcd 
at the spring of V orvaye, and, having bestowed her by, saluting her with a wave of his band, 
on it the quality of dissolving soap and rendel'ing she resumes her spindle and distaff, and brgins 
linen spotlessly white, the washerwomen who once more the spinning of the silver thread 
take a pride in the fair colour of their clothcs which it is said that she must spin eternally, to 
resort thither in numbers. And as, in order to make the vestments of the virgins and the 
keep their places, they must pass the night on saints. 
the spot, t)1ey see at dawn her glistening silver TilE FAIRIES OF TilE RAXCE. 
threads which wave among the branchcs of the The Fairies of the Rance are as good as they 
furze, and which the angels wind to weave the are pretty. They are not lile the cruel Lady 
robes of the virgins whom God has called to the of the Bec-Dupuy, nor Campion's Hare, nor the 
skies to follow in the train of the Queen of Den-Bleiz, the terrible Loup-G:lrou The Den- 
Heaven. ßleiz, a fierce and savage \\ olf, is a man dcpl'ivcd 
Never has she been seen idle: she spins and of his natural form after being excommunicated 
spins her life long; sometimes she is to be seen for committing many dreadfùl crimes, follo\\ cd 
at Von-ave, somctimes at the fence of Malobe, by a fal!)e oath on the Cross. lie is destined to 
, from whènce has been taken her name, and \\ ander every night in the form of a wolf, and 
which she allows no one to cross when she is to roam hill and dale until he can receive from 
there. Occasionally she has been met running the hand of a child of t\\ elve years old a wound 
among the warrens, waving her distaff and pur- with a knife in the middle of the forehead. As, 
suing a number of animals of fantastic shapes; however, no child Ims yet been found disposed 
and she has much ado to keep away the Mcnée to bar his passage, the Den-Bleiz, or Loup- 
Ankine, whieh wonld infallibly break and en- Garou, wanders still. 
tangle all her thread. If you want to see the Fairies of the Rance, 
'l'his :Menée Anlinf', well lnown through you must come to its borders when the wind 
all parts of Brittany.under \arious names, is 110,,,ls, mingling with the voice of the thunder, 
a pack composed of dogs, foxes, cats, badgcrs, when the sky lowers, and the waters of the river 
martens, ferrets; ill shortt all SOl"ts of carni. dash against the rocks. There, on the dark and 
vorous animals which havc lived, and which, troubled waves, you will see bundreds of tiny 
returning to the earth, assumc the most enor- figures, blue, white, rose, lilac, green, dancing, 
mollS proportions. They howl, yell, bark, mew, floating, disapp
ing beneath tLe water, sprin!!- 
utter all the sounds that once naturally be- ing into the air, forming chains and circles of 
longed to them, and drive before them pell-mell fantastic dances; or, languidly stretched on the 
horses, cows, asse
t calves, pigs, fowls, ducks, surface of the tide, their heads resting on their 
turkeys, that have been left at night in the fields hands, these lovely im
s, clothed in aU the 
or without the fowl-houses; the poor creatures colours of the rainbow, Idly follow the eapri
t3 
flying in terror \\ilh cries of distress before the of the stream which rocks them, now scattering, 
infernal pack. _\.nd though at eVC'l"l turning some now thro\\ ing them togethel", till it brings them 
fall exhausted, the number of vicl1ms contmually to the mouth of some little tributary, "here 
increases. they assemble in crowds round onc figure yet 
1V oe to the man who crosses the path of the lovelier than all the rest. 
!lIence Al11.ine! S ever docs he life to tell This bein
, elad in floating robes of gossamer, 
the tale, for, next morning't his lifeless body is crowned" ith diamonds, and seated III a barl 
I Cound among the mangled and half-devoured formed of a nautilus-shell, drawn by two eray- 
I rcmains of the nriou3 animals that have been fish with emerald eyes, is the queen of the glitter- 
run down and destroyed. ing band, and these aërial forms which spring 
Jeanne alone l.as no fear of the :Mené"', and from the clcfts and hollows of the rocks arc the 
I she will not suffer it to cross her domains. fairies and gt!nii who have empire o\"er the 
I 
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waters. Their beloved queen is all-powerful in 
her dominions; she directs the course of the 
waters, she moderates the violence of the 
winds, and she commands the river to spare 
the lives and the property of those dwelling on 
the banks, and compels it to cast safely ashore 
those who may have been overwhelmed in its 
torrent. 
It is said tlJat one day, tired of the homage 
of her subjects and of her solitary grandeur, 
she fled from her court, and landing on the 
island of Notre-Dame, she seated herself on 
the shore by a tuft of pink heather. A young 
sailor, studying navigation, and only waiting 
till i.he weather should permit his vessel to put 
to sea, spied the fairy land, and, amazed at the 
sight of such grace and loveliness, he, hiding be- 
hind a rock, remained in mute and delighted 
contemplation. 
The queen, believing herself to be alonc, 
took off her royal mantle, and resting her bead 
, on a tuft of soft grass, she fell into a profound 
slumber. The young man, gently stealing from 
his biding-place, came and knelt beside her, 
respectfully waiting her awaking. 
The fairies, missing her, sought her in all di- 
rections, till, at last, seeing her boat moored by 
the isle, they proceeded thither, and finding a 
stranger thus close to their mistress, they seized 
and were about to throw him into the river, 
when the queen, awaking, ordered them to re- 
tire. 
The young man, falling at her feet, entreated 
to be told who was his enchanting preserver. 
'L'he queen, lifting her voice into a soft and 
delicious melody, chanted the following words: 
'Vhat I am tllOU canst not know, 
Thy feeble mintl cannot conceive of my state. 
'Vhat I am no mortal can be; 
After thy God I have full power over tllce. 
I am to thee that perfumed flower 
'Vhich the zephyr loves silently to kiss; 
I am that flickering light 
'Yhich on these shores appears at midnight. 


x ow on the dungeon, in a vapour grey, 
I appear to mortals; 
Now in the corner of the evening' hearth 
My voice sighs or sings softly. 
Sometimes I am the tender dew 
'Vhich in the morning veils the grass, 
And I am the liquid pearl 
'Yltich in spring e\Tes glitters on the :roung wheat. 
The bubble which evaporates in the air 
And indicates thy lot I send forth, 
The cave of the winds, the land of tIle night and of 
the morning 
Behold me the same day. 
I am the finch, the light swallow, 
The sparrow, the winged guest of the valley, 
The nightingale, the gauzy fly, 
The wren, the agile gnat. 
S
est thou at evening, roaming on the cliffs, 
A shadow, black or white by turns, 
A wandering marsh-fire, a blazing light, 
'Vhich puts the love-songs of the heart to silence? 


I am a voice, the echo of your mountains, 
The orb of day, the dull sound of the torrent, 
The flower of the woods, the spirit of the fields, 
The winged singer, singing of death. 
At night I am the freezing breeze 
That visits the yews, a messenger of death. 
I am in the golden robe, the ring of the betrothed, 
The child that laughs and weeps and sleeps. 
Mortal! I am the griefs of life, 
The good, the evil, the hope of your bright days, 
The rainbow llarmoniously brilliant, 
The voice of God that is for ever and for ever. 


I am in the raging sea, 
I love the winds. The terror of the sailor, 
The black ship at the dark watch 
Holds me on her deck, and I command the waves. 
Then my voice surmounts the voice of the tempest, 
I am life to Satan, heaven-banished! 
I am the voice of the evening, the joy of feasts, 
The murmur of the great sea, telling of infinity! 
A day will come when to the bottom of tbe abyss 
Thou wilt descend, following the course of the great 
river. 
'Veak mortal! thou wilt be the victim 
Of the foolish pride which will cut off thy days. 
Then thy soul, quitting the clay 
Which the great God made to enclose it, 
"Till form the shooting star, 
Leaving behind the earthy tenement. 
That which I am will one day cease to be to the(! a 
mystery: 
Thou wilt know my secret, thou \\ ilt know my 
power, 
But until the day marked for thee to quit the earth, 
No mortal can conceive me. 
Her song finished, the queen made a sign of 
adieu to the sailor. She called to her subjects, 
who, placing on her shoulders her royal mantle 
studded with Oriental pearls, and leading up a 
coach harnessed with bright-winged butterflies, 
the band floated up above tLe mists of the river, 
and disappeared in the ethereal regions 
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QUITE ALO
E. 
érie ?
nt for your little breloque, mon anze 
---+- "A hundred francs," replied Lily, half 
B S 'nT. choking. 
OOR TIlE ECO
D: n OMA
HOOD. I" 
Iàsoulipatam!n shoutcd the march and 
CHAPTER 
LI. TIlE WILD WOMAN. d'habits, who seemed to possess an inexhaustible 
'VUAT was she to do? Try another pawn-shop? arsenal of strange execrations. "Veu"<.-tou mi 
She had no passport. They must have papers. rouiner? 
Ia, I will be generous. Ze souis 
It was the law, it sef'med. But how did Chrétien, moi, et pas oune Zouif. Twelve francs 
people get papers? "\Vere they born with fifty centimes for your lod,pt." 
papers? Should she go back to the goldsmiths "No," cried Lily, passionately. She could 
on the Quai aHd try them Ollce more? Alas! have strangled the man. 
of what a\ ail wOllld that be? She 
ould rcceive "Quesaco! crrrieuicoui!" continued the 
only the same answers, the same rebuffs. 'Vas Marseillais, "Don't fly into a temper. I don't 
t here no one in this enormous city of Paris \\ ho buy jewellery on fête-days. Come and break- 
would purchase a gewgaw from a poor child fast with me. Allons manzcr, allons boire!" 
who wanted to run away? She had hcard of a And the eyes of the old-clothesman sparkled 
I place called the Temple. She had re
d of it, like unto live coals. 
too, and Maùame de Kergolay bad talked to her Lily drew her shawl about her, and, sp1.ll'ning 
' about it hundreds of times as the site of that his otfer, waU..rd indignantly away. 
old donjon keep where the :Martyr King amI U Pif de Pilate!" the )farseillais muttered, 
his queen had lain in captivity, and where the looking after her, "z'e
t ounc zentille petite 
" I poor little Dauphin had been handed over to the HUette za. N e\.er mind. I shall dance 
cobbler Simon, to be slowly tortured to death. at the Barrière du Trône to-night. :Marchand 
I The donjoll keep "as pulled don n now, and d'hab-i-i-i-i-ts." And with his lugubrious 
thí' Temple was a place where they bought and and long-drawn-out chant, his ba
 and his 
sold everyt bing, Should she ask her way there? bright eyes, the old-clothesman went on his wav. 
liut she knew that she would have to pass close TLey \\ere magnificent eyes, only he had spoilt 
to the Marais; and an indefinable terror forbade them by a habit of squinting', contracted through 
, I hCI' to retrace her footsteps. the endeavour to glance at the first floor 
She came, sudùenly, in the middle of the windows on both sides of the street at once, to 
: I pavement, on a marchand d'hahits - an old- see whether the occupants had any old clothes 
I clothEsman. N 0 Jew was he, In Paris, Chris- to 
ell. 
I tians do not disdain to carry the bag', and wear 'l'welve francs fifty for ber locket! The 
the three hats. This fellow was a Marseillais, villains. The wicked, "irked, hard-hearted 
swarthy and briO'ht-cyed, ,,,ith a head of tufted people, she thought. Had she had time, she 
black hair, dazrling- white teetll, and earrin
s. could have sat down on a door-step, covered her 
He had two umbrellas beneath one arm, and a face with her sha
), and cried her eyes out. 
cavalry sabre beneath the other, a cocked-hat .But it was with her as with the 1Yandering 
in one band besides the three on his head, a pair Jew," Onward! Onward!" 
of patent le'ìtber boots tucked in his waistband, She remembered that she was 110t yet quite 
and any number of loose garments flying all destitutc. lIer breakfast paid for, she was still 
abroad about him: besides his bulging bng. the possessor of bctween eightcen and nineteen 
.. Troun de l'air!" cricd the marehand d'!Jabits fran('s. That would carry her some distance 
when he saw Lily, " "hat a pretty girl." tonards her ùestination-support her for some 
cc \rill you ùuy a locket P" saId the girl, day!!, she thoug-ht. And then she would beg. 
shrinking from the man's bold gaze, and holding She beg! Perhaps there" ere cottagcs on the 
out the trinkct in her little tremblin
 hand. 
he road where the people were kind and would 
"as d('spcratc, now. StLC "ould ha\ e had give her bread and mIl}", and allow ber to sleep 
coura::e to a<:k the statue of Henry the Fourth on the straw ill their barn
. She "ould Jmve 
I on tl:( Pont Neuf if he would buy a lod.et. nothinO'more to do \\ltl1 this cruel and pitiless 

 , " Carraf!oui de z('\ al," exclaimed the :\larsril- Pari<:. 
 ::;he wou.ld begin her journey at on('(" 
l.\is in return, "I am not a je\\cller. "hat do: How it \\as to be pro;;ecukd 
he had not the 
I II 
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slightest idea. She knew slle had to reach the 
coast and to cross the sea: that \yas all. 
The :!\Iarseillais marchand d'habits had told 
lw1', the mscal! that he ne\'er bonght je\yellery 
o
 fête-days. Once or twice before in the 
course of that weary moming's trm'el, she had 
heard about the festivals. At the pawnbroker's 
thev had biddpn her to be quick, for they were 
abo"iIt to close. The poor, it seems, must pawn, 
even on the morning of a holiday, so the 
commissaire-priseur opened bis doors for an 
hour or two before the business of pleasure 
began, 
Lily saw that t.here were a great many mOl"e 
people about, this morning, than on ordinary 
days; that many of the shops, and nearly all those 
of a superior class, were closed; that the lmmbler 
sort ofpcople mostly wore clean blouses, and the 
gl'isettes clean caps; that the students of the 
School of St, Cyr were abroad in their holiday 
clothes; that the soldiers of the garrisonlookrd 
unusually spruce and burnished up; and that 
the "ery sergents de ville lmd waxed their 
moustaches, and given their sword-hilts an 
extra polish. There were a good many flowers 
about; from many of the windows hung banners 
and streamers; and in front of every public 
building rose great black triangular stages, like 
monstrous but truncated bdders, supporting 
on their many rungs pipkins full of oil and 
tallow, in which were buge cotton wicks. TLese 
were the Iampions for tLe illuminations at night, 
Then Lily all at once remembered that this 
,,"as the twenty-seventh of July, and that 
Madame de Kergolay had told her that on the 
twcnty-seventh, the twenty-eighth, and the 
twenty-ninth of that month, in every year, the 
official gala-days knowll as the Fêtes of July 
were held. "They are to celebrate the demo- 
cratic revolution of July, 1830," the old lady 
would ::;ay, disdaiufully; "the revolution so 
adroitly discounted in their own favour, by 
:1\1. Ie Duc d'Or1eans and the banker Lafitte. 
It is an official celebration, strictly a govern- 
ment affair, my child, and the maskings and 
mummeries and tight-rope dancing are all paid 
for out of the public treasury. The people 
have nothing" to do with it-absolutely nothing. 
The only holiday which lives in thcir memories 
and in their hearts is the :Fête de St. Louis." 
Thus 
bdame de Kergolay; and Lily had, of 
course, implicitly believed her. But she could 
not help thinking now, as she watched the 
gaily dl'essed and laughing throngs hurrying past, 
that, if the Fête of St. Louis were in their hearts, 
the lights of the Fêtes of July shone uncommonly 
bright in their faces. Everyone lookfd happy: 
everybody must be happy, thought the poor little 
outcast runaway, her sad heart sinking within 
her, at the sight of the smiles and the joyous 
faccs. She little knew that among that laugh- 
ing concourse there were numbers upon numbers 
ten thousand times morc miserable than she. 
It was good that she should not know it. It 
would not lJave consoled her. She had not yet 
arrived at tLat age when" there is something 
not absolutely disagreeable to us in the misfor- 
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tunes of our dearest friends." The" retchcder 
she was herself-being, as you know, younO' and 
silly, and not at all a woman of the world
the 
readier she was to sympathise with sorrow. She 
was but a litt Ie fool, at the best; but she never 
grew out of that folly. 
So it "'as a grand JlOliday, a very grand holi- 
day. The g-overnment liked to encouraO'e holi- 
days; it m
ae the people f.eellight and pkasant, 
and saved them from gettmg the headache onr 
those stupid newspapers. On the third, and 
grandest day of the fêtes, the newspapers were 
not published at all :-anothe"r thing which the 
government liked dearly. A good goverument, 
a paternal government, a light-hearted govern- 
ment; it rejoiced to sec the hard-worked editors 
and reporters strolling in the Elysian Fields, 
dining at the Café Anglais, or dancing at the 
Chaumière-even if they danced that naughty 
cancan-instead of muddling their brains in the 
composition of prosy leading articles, or wearing 
their fingers to the bone in taking crabbed short- 
hand notes of the long-winded debates of the 
Chambers, "Enjoy yourselves, my children," 
cried t.his good govemment. " In the3e last days 
of July let us sing a Te Deum for fine weather, 
an abundant crop of strawberries, and the pos- 
session of so beneficent a soveleign as that 
dear old gentlcman \\ith the umbrella at the 
Tuileries yonder. Sce; he wears a tricolored 
cockade, thc emblem of Liberty, in his hat. Is 
that not good of him? Let us celebrate the 
feast of the Patriots of July. What glorious 
fellows tlwy were. Shout! How nobly they 
f
ught. Fire the cannon! How heroically they 
died. Drub the double drums! How very 
soundly they sleep, in the vaults under the 
column in the Place de Ia Bastille. Let us 
drink all their healt hs, and inscribe all their 
names, even to the humblest blouse-wearer, in 
golden letters on the marble plinth. As for the 
patriots of to-day, they are a pack of sulky dis- 
agreeable grumblers, mere spoil- sports and 
trouble-fêtes, and, lest they should mar the bright 
sunshine of our holiday, we have put them away 
in the casemates of Belle Isle, and Mont St. 
Michel, and Doullens, and turned a big 1.ey on 
them. Soldiers! bring your muskets to the 
'ready,' and, bombardiers, keep your matclJCs 
lighted. This is a fête-day. Everybody is to 
el
ioy himself under pain of immediate alTest. 
Eat, drink, and be merry, my children. Go to the 
play for nothing. See the illuminations, and the 
fireworks, and the water-jousts, for nothing; 
meanwhile, we, who are your parents and best 
friends, will govern you, and look after all your 
little affairs, at llOme and abroad. Tiens! that 
birchen rod of ours is getting a little limp. Ex- 
cuse us if we use one of iron." 
So spoke the Govcrnment of July, thÜlking it 
was to last for ever; but it, and its dynasty, 
and its festivals, and all its pretty little winning 
ways, are dead and gone, and well-nigh effaced 
from the memory of man. 
For aught Lily knew, the gay doings might 
be in honour of the birthday of King Louis 
Philippe, or ihe birthday of :Monsieur Latitte the 



:1 
banler. To her mind, the rf'\"olution of Ib30 
couveyed but a very dim and meagre impression. 
Onee, when :Maùemoi
elle .Espremenil, "ho 
was an Orlcanist, told her that three hundred 
patriots were killed on the Place dti Carrousel, 
fighting against the Swiss guard, she e"'t- 
claimeu, " !low very wicked of thcm to fight 
against the ling's soldiers!" and "as called 
nigaudr, and made to copy out the third chap- 
ter of 'fclémaque, for her pains. She had 
Dever gone outside the doors of the Pension 
:MarC3.SSill at the time of the celebration of the 
fêtes, during the whole of her inearceration in 
that penitentiary. The other girls h3.d given 
her, from time to time, glowing accounts of 
"hat they had seen during the three glorious 
<lays; but to Lily tllO
e were only fairy tales 
and fables, as beautiful but as unreal as any in 
tùe Arabian Nights. 
"Now, she was privileged-by her own act and 
dced at least-to see -the grand sight, for a 
momentary peep at which, e,'en, she had often 
thirsted, and to wander at will among the merry- 
makers. But she fled from it all as thou!!h it 
had been a pestilence. She was afraid. "While 
the day lasted, she thought, it would be folly, 
it ,,,ould be madness, to venture into the Elysian 
:Field
, where all the world of Paris would be 
out " alking. No, no: that place was to be 
avoided at all hazards. Still she had an irrc- 
sistible craving to see something of the brave 
show, before she commenced her flight to Eng- 
land in good earnest. She would wait until 
sunset, she thought-until nearly dusk. Then 
the crowd would be denser, and the quieter sort 
of folks gone home, and 
he might mingle with 
the throng unnoticcd and unrecogniscd. 
K ow lagging, now hurrying through a tortuous 
maze of street." shc calllc all at once into the 

rcat garish Rue de Rivoli, and saw the 
'fuilcries Gardens and the .Place de la Concorde 
one \ ast Lake of Pleasure, covered with Islands 
of Delight, blazing in. the sun. She turned 
from the dan
crous open, and fled. Ascending 
the Ruc St. Honoré she ventured to cross it 
beforc she reachcd tbe Pabis Royal, anù even 
got safe over the upper part of the Rue de 
.H.i,'oli into the dism3.1 little labyrinth of by- 
lanes, full of sellers of old prints, and oldfr 
curiosities, technically lnown as the Pâté du 
Lomre, and "hieh bad grown up, a fungus, 
between the palaces of the Louvre and the 
fuileries. 'fa her rclief she managed to gain 
the Quai: not that whcre the old gold-dcalers 
live, but that \\ hich fronts the Long Gallery. She 
crossed the l>ont Royal as timorously as a little 
I mouse seef...in rr a fresh bole, and, diving down 
the Rue d u Bac, was glad to lose herself in a 
fresh labyrinth of little strects. 
I 
he found out, perhaps, the dimmest little 
I cabinet de lecture, or reading-room, that ever 
I was groped for, and at last discovered, in tùe 
dimmest portion of old ]>aris. It secmed, to 
Lily, not much bigger in size than the caQ'e of a 
good-
ilCd macaw, and was very dai.k and 
gloomy, 
Illd so suited her admirably. Thc old 
maiden lady wbo kept this abode of literature 
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had read herself more than three parts blind 
with bad novels, and was so deeply immersed 
in one of the admired works of Monsieur 
llorace St. Aubin, that, \\ hcn Lily entered, she 
could barely find time to extend bel' band for 
five sous-the regulation price of admission to 
the Cabinct of the 
r uses. 
All the people who frcquented thc reading- 
room were old-as old as the visitors whom 
.Madame de K ergolay received, but of a shabbier 
and more dila{>idated type. They seemed to be 
tumbling to pieces with sheer antiquity, both in 
their bodies and their garments, and to be only 
kept together by mcans of stays, and brace8, 
and pins, and buttons, and hooks, the horns 
of spectacles, the springs of false teeth, and the 
clastic bands of wigs. There never "as such a 
rickety congregation. Ague, paralysis, neu- 
ralgia, and sciatica, seemed to havc gotten hold 
of the furniture as "ell as the patrons of the 
establishment; and evcrything tottered and 
shook, and trembled and creaked. As Lily 
walked up the room, and chose the darkest 
corner, the very boards yielded beneath her 
tread, and sent up little clouds of dust, givin
 
to her ankles a wreathed appearance, as though 
she had been a young )Ierc 1 1ry. 
There was a tall old gcntlcman who came to 
the Cabinet, not to read, but to sleep. It could 
not be said precisely that he snored, but the air 
about him seemed to be haunted by the spirit 
of a defunct trombonc. And it "Was a spirit 
seemingly in pain. 
There" as a littlc old lady who represented a 
prodigious cap, a large pair of grecn goggles, 
a red plaid shawl, and nothing else. lIer f.lce 
seemed to ha\e gone out of town, and to have 
left a P.P.C. card over the spectaclcs, on "hich 
some one had sketched the lineaments of a 
death's head; but sketched them \"Cry faintlj. 
And most of the time even this was a fact 
which you were not enabled to ascertain \\ith 
any degree of certainty, as the little old lady 
usually kept a copy of the Gazettc de France 
before her, never turning over the pages; and 
under those circumstances she" as only so much 
newspaper, and so much sh3.\\ 1. 
Over against Lily there sat an ancient per- 
sonage of the male sex, lean and long as Van 
Quixote, and wearing a nightcap under his hat. 
lle had a long green cloa1.. with a rabbit's skin 
collar; and under this cloak he fondled and 
cherishcd a diminutive dog of, apparently, the 
turnspit breed. Therc was n vcry strict prohi- 
bition against the introduction of dogs to the 
Cabinet, in a notice hung up at the cntrance. 
nut the old gentlcman had very probably becn 
offending against the regulations for thc last 
fifty years. He was the senior, the doyen of 
the customers. Those who surrounded him 
were too old and fceble to resent his malfeasance, 
and tùe lady at thc counter "as too much 
engrossed by )Ionsieur Horace 
t. Aubin to 
tale notice of anything outside her book. 
Still, the old mau in the cloak "as not ex- 
empt from occasional twinges of com"ience. 
fhe little dog nas geJ.J.crally ,cry quiet, but, 
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from time to time, feeling bored probably, he 
would poke his nose from beneath the folds of 
the mantle, with a sharp yap, or a plainti\Te 
whine'. And then Lily would hear the lean 
old man whispering in 
reat trépidation to t.he 
refractory turnspit: "Hush, for Heavcn's sake, 
Lindor! De la sagesse, mon ami-de la sagesse, 
Lindor; remember what a risk I am running for 
thee. Je t'implore, Lindo!", de ne pas me com- 
promettre. I entreat tLee, Lindor, not to com- 
promise me." Once, the lean old man caught 
Lily looking at him, TLe turnspit had been 
very restless. The old man covered its tiny 
muzzle with both his white trembling hands, 
and cast towards Lily a look at once so piteous 
and so supplicating that the girl felt half inclined 
to laugh, and half to cry, 
She stayed here, reading newspapers ont of 
date, and dog's-eared romances, which excited, 
for two reasons, her special wonder: first, as to 
whoever could have written them; and next, who- 
ever could have read them bcfore her. That 
they had been diligcntly cODned, however, and to 
some purpose, was evident; for the edges were 
yellow and shiny with much thumbing', and many 
pages were blistered with long dried-up tears. 
Thev were all full of 10\Te; but it was not thc 
kind o'f love that Lily could comprehend, with 
"hich sllC could sympathise, or from which she 
could derive any consolation. Silly girl, she 
was quite raw and ignorant. She had not yet 
i learnt to take her lleart to pieces and put it to- 
I gether again, likc a map puzzle. She had not 
I acquired the art of preserving her passion, and 
I boiling .it down, and putting plenty of sugar to 
I it, and spreading it on paper, as jam is spread 
upon bread_ Lamentable little dunce! She was 
I yet at thc ABC of the great alphabet, which, 
being lcarnt, after infinite wailings and canings, 
I only teaches us to spell the words Disappoint- 
ment and Despair. She was quite a novice in 

 I the cosmography of the I>ays du Tendre. Had 
I Lily been asked to write a love-letter, it would 
II have begun with" I love," and it would have 
t ended with "I love," and there would have 
I been nothing else, except blots, which are the 
blushes of manuscript. I have known people 
who punctuated their protestations of affection. 
They must ha\Te been very niuch in love indeed. 
Here she lingcred until the day was declining. 
She went out at last (the mistress of the place 
never heeding hcr), and she left the old folks 
there, doddering and coughing fecbly ill their 
chairs. Those who are ali\'e, and the oldest 
folks always scem to last the longest, may be 
there, doddering and choking to this day. 
Into the broad streets, and on to the broader 
quay, and oyer another bridge; but this time it 
was the Pont de la Concorde, and they ,,-ere be- 
ginning' to light up the lampions in front of the 
Chamber of Deputies. Then, she was in the 
vast Placc, by the side of the Luxor obelisk. 
SLe could resist it no longer. She \\ as bevond 
the control of reason. Shc was bewildel'ed- 
fascinated. Come what may, she must see the 
sight. 
L SO she sped by the spouting fountains, and 


entered upon the enormous avenue of the Elvsian 
Fields. The sight almost took away her breath. 
It was wonderful. Two huge open air theatres, 
within whose vast prosceniums whole regiments 
of red-legged soldiers were engaged in deadly 
combat with white-burnoused Arabs. They 
fired off real guns, and real howitzers. Real 
horses galloped on to the stage, not at all alarmed 
by the noise, whereas the very smell of the powder 
almost frightened Lily out of her wits. 
But the theatres were only a drop of water in 
tIle sea. There were Punches by the score. 
There wcre :Marionettes. There were greasy 
poles up which adventurous gymnasts climbed
 
intent on reachin ç the silver watches, spoons
 
and mugs-no vUlgar legs of mutton here!- 
suspended to a hoop at the summit, What 
shouting and clapping of hands when a climber, 
his strained fingers within an inch of the coveted 
prize, found the tl'eacherous surface beneath at 
length too much for him, and so slid down to the 
bottom again, defeated and fat-begrimed. 
There "ere merry-go-rounds. There were 
targets at which you could fire au blanc, and if 
JOU struck the bull's-eye, found a plaster figure 
of the Emperor Napoleon arise, like a jack-in-a- 
box. Ninepins; spring top; roulette playing 
for macaroons; jugglers; acrobats; rope-dancers, 
dancing dogs and monkeys; a camel; a bear 
that beat a tambourine; a goat that danced at 
the bidding of a gipsy woman dressed up as 
Esmcralda; a dog that, being desired to name 
the greatest rogue in company, walked straight 
up to his master, wagged his tail, and barked an 
unmistakable "This is he;" several otLer dogs, 
with cocked-hats tied under their chins, military 
coats, and frilled pantaloons, \...ho performed 
gavottes, looking most mournful the while; a 
camel, on whose head a little boy executed a 
saraband; e\Terything, in short, that was won- 
derful, and strange, 
nd delightful. 
Boot hs where gingcrbread was sold, bra" 11, 
sticky-looking, shiny gingerbread, like Moorish 
faces on a \"Cry hot day, and with great white 
oml almonds in them, like eyes; booths where 
sweetmeats were dispenscd; where fruit and 
fried potatoes, hot pie-crust-the famous galette 
-and gauffre cakes \\ ere to be had-all these 
abounded. And shrilly sounded above the 
mYl'iad noises of the throng, and was audible 
even in the intervals of blank cartridge firing, 
the voice of the man who sold cocoa. "A la 
fraîche! à Ia fraîche !" he cried. A little round 
tower, with crenelatcd top bl'istling with many- 
coloured flags, and hung with gay tinkling bells, 
was strapped to his back, Beneath his arm 
passed the brass pipe and tap fl'om which he 
frothed his cool but ma\\-kish beverage. Around 
his body was slung a wooden cestus, and thick 
hanging from it a store of goblets of burnished 
tin, that shone as bri
ht. as sih'er. Still cried he, 
" A la fraîche ! à la iraîche!" his bells tinkling, 
and his flags ,,-aving through the jostling mass. 
There were no dandies here, 110 leaders of 
fashion, no eYf<-glass ,,-earers, no fan-twirlers. 
You might look around in vain for gold watch- 
chains, for varnished boots, for bright bonnets, 
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01' for robes of silk, This" as the People's 
festival; auù thcy, the l'cople, pure and simple, 
were here in force. This wus one of the three 
da
s in thc ywr "heu Jacques Bonhomme wa,; in 
Jlis glory, and had the hcst of it. lIe might come 
in a clean blou
e, or in a diIty blouse, or in his 
I shirt-slee, cs; but he "as \\ elcome to the show 
for nothing. So lIIauy hunùrcd thousanùs of 
francs were set aside evcry year to amuse him, 
and to huy him toys, and to make him forget 
his rights, lIc forgot them, for the nonce; but 
the paternal government ,,110 turned showm3.n 
on Jacques's behalf, fouud it impossible to make 
of the whole Jcar one long July, and to lune a 
festiml every day. The result of which solution 
of continuity was, that when it \\ asn't July, and 
there wcre no fireworks, dancing-dogs, and open- 
air theatres, and work was scarce, and brcad 
dear, Jacques Bonhomme would turn on the 
patelllal government, suddenly remember his 
rights, and rend his rulers in pieces. 
Lily thought it very 1.ind indeed of thc gooù 
gentlemen, whoever they "ere, who had pro- 
vided this sumptuous spectacle, and charged 
nothing for it. She had a vague idca, from 
some staring pJacanls she had read on the walls, 
that the Prefect of the Department of the Seine 
had something to do "ith this grand meIT)- 
making. He must be a ,'ery good man, she 
thought. Perhaps it was his birthday. 
She had eaten and drunk nothing since break- 
fast; so, calling to mind that she was hungry, 
II she dined frugally on two sous' worth of ginger- 
I bread and an apple. She had evcn the hardihood 
to stop one of the mcn who wore the round towers 
I strapped on thcir backs, and, accosting him as 
I "Monsieur," asked him for a glass of cocoa. 
The particulal' merchant she chanced to 
patronise displayed considerable splendour in 
the fittings of his establishment. llis round 
tower was covered with crimson cotton velvet, 
hooped "ith gilt foil paper, and embowcrcd in 
his flags \Vas a little brazen cagle with out- 
stretched "ings. 
He frothed up the cocoa so for Lil,v, that the 
beading bubbles on the rim sparkled in the 
evening sun like diamonds, and prcsented her 
the p:oblet with an air. 
"Drink," he said, "bellc dame. It is the 
ncctar of the gods." 
It "asn't anything of the sort. It was mcrely 
so much Spanish liquoricc boiled down "ith a 
liftlc sarsaparilla, but the merchaut had such a 
,,"inning way with him tllat, had hc asseverated 
that the Kabob of Areot's diamond was dissolved 
ÌI
 his cocoa, he might have found those to believe 
hun. 
"How mucl!, monsieur?" asked Lily, "hen 
she had drunk. 
"To you," the merchant replied, "ith a bow 
and 
 flourish, "one sou. A pint of cocoa and 
a quart of froth, all for fh'e ccntimes." 
l.Jily paid him. Straight\\ay he whisked out 
a napkin" hich hung from his cestus, gave the 
goblet au e).tra polish, fn..! hed it again, and 
handed it to Lily. 
"Drink again, bclle dame," he said. U For 


this 1 chal'ge nothing. It is lilY humble offer- 
ing to )outh and beauty. And I declare that 
had not my family, through political mi::.for- 
tUllCS, supped deeply of misery, and were not my 
old grandmothcr, Iii-bas, down yonder in la. 
Sologl1e in misery, sur 111. paille, I woulù have 
madc you pay nothin
 for the fir
t." 
Although the girl's thir
t "as assuaged, she · 
did not li1.e to o(fend the hospitable merchant, 
and so half empticd thc goblet hc offercd hcr. 
Then she thanked him and curtseyed, and turned, 
and was soon lost in the cro" d. 
" I salute you," cricd he of thc round to" er, 
looking after her retreating figure. " Belle 
dame, I am at your feet. Pamre pctite," he 
continued, polishing up Lis cups, "she is too 
young and too pretty to be wandering in this 
tohubohu, quite alone. But, bah! she is safer 
here than on the Boulevard of the Italiens. The 
blouses will do hcr no harm. Ala fraîchc! faites- 
vous servir! à la t'raîche!" and he went on his 
way, jangling his cups and tin1.ling his bells. 
It was nearly eight o'clock, but bright and 
mellow daylight yet. Lily had been struggling 
against temptaf ion for a long time, but she 
could now resist it no longer. She bad never 
seen one before in her life. She must go in
ide 
and see one-a show. 
No, not the educated seal, the pictured re- 
semblance of the monstel' on the cartoon outside 
the booth, "here he resided, terrified her, Not 
the Oriental menagerie either: the roaring shc 
could hear through the canvas, the squeals and 
yelps as the keeper plied his switch, and the 
acrid odour, peculiar to wild beast shows, ap- 
palled her more than the terrific paintings, 
much larger than life, of the panther of J ß\ a, 
the gigantic baboon of Sumatra, the h) æna of 
A byssinia, the crocodile of the Nile, and the boa 
constrictor of Serillgapatam, by means of which 
the enterprising proprietor of the Oriental 
menagerie strove to at tract patronaO'c. The 
grand concourse of thc combat of animals, where 
a "retched old white horse was to be baited by 
sundry mastiffs, she likewise a\'oidcd. 
But the wax-work show! the royal and im- 
perial exhibition of" ax-work of Signor V enti- 
miHioni (from :Milan), she must see that. It cost 
ten sous to see this show, but Lily paid them. 
Signor V cntimillioni himself took. her half- 
franc. He was a tall, sallow man, wIth a coal- 
black bcard, and wore a velvet waistcoat of 
Scotch plaid, but "as otherwise attired as a 
Roman emperor. lIe starcd ,cry long and very 
impudently at Lily. 1rhat was there about the 
child, th<\t everv one stared at her so ? 
She drew asi'dc a curtain that veiled the en- 
trance, and entered. She startcd back '\\ ith a 
shrick at the first object she saw. It was a 
colossal genùarme in a monstrous coc1.ed-hat 
and jack-boots, His face, fringcd with huge 
peaked moustaches and chin-tuft, was pale as 
deat h. His C) es glared horribly with a fhcd 
aud stony gaze. In one gauntleted hand he 
brandished a gleaming sabrc. He looked like 
one of those ominous officers of the Com ention 
Lily had seen in pictures, who came to conduct 
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:Marie Antoinette to the scaffold. He had come muster up courage enough to flee the enchantcd 
at last to takc her, she thought, shrinking in her ground. It had a strange and deadly fascina- 
inmost soul. She "'as to be arrested for running tion for her, and, like a moth round a candle, 
away, and trying to sell her loc1.et ! she felt she mnst continnc to hO\'er about it 
 
"You little imbccile," cried a fat cattle-dealer cven to her destruction. 
from Poissy, who had followcd close on her She absolutely, before it was quite dark, went 
heeh, and giving hcr, as he spoke, a slißht push to see another show. It is true that this was 
with his umbrella, "you foolish child, don't you a humble spectacle, and only cost five sous. The 
see that ce cuistre à ceintnre jaune is only wax- attraction was a solitary one: there was but 3 
work ?" wild woman to be seen. 
The cattle-dealer had paid his ten sous before, "La femme sanvage-la femme sam'age !- 
and often, and knew the ways of men and wax- the wild woman!" cried, with stentorian "lnngs, 
work shows. He was chuckling at his penetra- the orator, in a full suit of armour and a hussar's 
tion, when the voice of Signor Ventimillioni busby, from the platform in front of the booth. 
was heard in a shrill treble, frantically shrieking: "The wild woman from :Madagascar, the largest 
"Les armes et les parapluies sont déposés à of the group known as the Inexorable Islands. 
la porte-wcapons and umbrellas must be left Her llame is Antannariva Zoraïde. The idola- 
at the door. Advance, messieurs et mesdames. trous practices of hcr ancestors she has abjured, 
Admnce, I supplicate you," and is a good Christian, wearing three medals. 
The cattle-dealer turned back, grumbling, to blessed by Ie Saint Père the Pope, who sent to 
give up his gingham; but Lily advanced, The Rome for her expressly to bestow his patronage 
show soon made her feel very faint. It smelt and benediction upon her; but she lives entirely 
oppressively of lukewarm wa
, and sawdust, and on raw meat, and neither threats nor persuasion 
old clothes. Apart from the good King Henry can induce her to wear stays. The wild woman! 
the Fourth, :Monsieur de Voltaire, Napoleon Ladies and gentlemen! This is her last appear- 
Bonaparte, and Sir Hudson Lowe <"ho was ance in France. Reconciled to her illustrious 
aptly represented in a yellow cloak lined with family, she leaves to-morrow morning for Mada- 
leopard's skin, the well- known uniform of gascar by the Messageries Royales of :Uessrs. 
general officers in the British army), the collee- Lafitte and Caillard, stopping only at Lisbon 
tion was mainly composed of eminent murderers. in order to be presented to the infants and in- 
Louvet was t here, holding, of course, the identical fantas of t.he House of Braganza. 'fhe wild 
poniard with which he slew the Duke of :Berry. woman, messieurs les amateurs! Her dispo- 
Next him Avril, and Lacenaire, who with a sition is amiable, and her tastes are artistic. 
bottle of Chambertin before him was represented She can lift a weight of one hundred and fifty 
as absorbed in the composition of a sonnet. kilogrammes with the little finger of her right 
Fieschi with his arm shattered, and his face all hand, and suffer a pastille to burn to charcoal 
dabbled with blood; the personages in t.he Affair on the tip of her tongue. Ell avant for the wild 
Fualdès, playing boston at a gory caJd-table; woman. Admission only five sous, a reduction 
Pontis de Sainte-Helène in the fetters and red of cight hundred per cent in consequence of la 
nightcap of a Toulon galley-slave; the Bergère cherté des denrées-the high price of provisions. 
d'lvry-for there were victims here as "ell as Nobod.v can enter without paying, but payinO' 
assassins-,,-ith her throat cut, and the Courier without entering is permitted by the civil and 
of I.Jyons with a bullet through his head. Horror! military authorities." 
"Call tbat Madame Lafarge?" the cattle- 'rhe crowd, who had been listening to this 
dealer from Poissy was heard to murmur as he balderdash with a grin of bewildered com- 
halted before the effigy of a fashionably-dressed placeney, burst into a roar of laughter at the 
lady wearing a white chip bonnet and a black concluding witticism. 'There was a press of 
lace veil. "It is an infamy, an imposture! Je sight-seers at once to the ladder. That prodigal 
te reconnais, coquine. Thou bast not been to little Lily, after gazing for a while at the violently 
the fair of Poissy for nothing. Two years since chromatic portraits of the .Wild 1Voman 
thou wert Charlotte Corday; last July thou strangling a Tigress; the 1Vild W
.man riding 
wert the Duchess of Berry IH'e\-ious to her be- three wilder horses at once; the" dd Woman 
trayal by the Jew Deubz, and now, affublée in the wilds of her native :Madagascar, taking 
d'un nouveau cotillon, and that gimcrack bonnet refuge in the branches of a banyan-tree from 
on thy head, thou must pass, forsooth, for the the pursuit of the hunters; the Wild .Woman 
Veuve Lafarge, née :Marie Capelle. C'est une kissing the Pope's toe; the .Wild Woman lifting 
supercherie inouïe, I demand my money back. ponderous weights, firing off pistols, and de- 
l have a great mind to beat thy waxen head off, feating the celebrated Monsieur Grisier in a 
fraudulent puppet." It was evident that the fencing match-after contemplating these as- 
confiscation of his umbrella still ran1..led in the tounding "orks of art, the desolate little girl 
cattle-dealer's mind. wandered into the show, "hich was now lit by a 
Forth again into the Babel of money-making hoop of flaring oil lamps suspended from 
he 
went Lily. She had had enough of shows for centre pole of the tent, and took her seat wIth 
the time. \\ here was she to pass the night? some twenty ot hers on the last of a row of planks 
How shamefully she bad loitered her time away! placed on trestles. 
How recklessly sh
 had bem squandering her There was a little proscenium and a rude set- 
slender stock of money! But she could not I scene supposed to represent :Madagascar. On 
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the prompt sidf' thrr!" \\8 a. creen. amI on the 
O. P. !>at a hump-backed man \\ ith a 1l1g'eolet 
anù a leU Ie-drum, the \
 hich he thumped and 
blew alternately, 
J
ut he tootled on this L ipp, and" hangeù the 
p.m'Lunent so long-, that t Ie audience grew im- 
p: tient. It \\as burel. v more tb.m time for the 
:-ho\V to brt.;ill. .Murmurs of .. La femme sau- 
vagoe' La femme sauva<r(!OJ Legan to be heard. 
".lb marchez done: faites voir vos trucs," was 
the ne),.t cxpre!!3i, n of the popular ",ish, The 
orator in full armour pushcd his \\ay through 
the auditory, climbed on to the stage, nud liis- 
appe.m:d behind the screen, Y oiees \\ crt now 
heard in augr., contention; but still tlle .Wild 
"\, oman f.\iled to mal.e her appearance. 
. There \\as tlle voice of a man, seemingly en- 
dea\Ouring to pacify an infuriated "omau. The 
lIIan's voice Lily recog-ni!!cd at once as that of 
the orator in chivalric panopl.v whom 
hc had 
heard haranguing outbide. The ,.oice of the 
"oman :-Mereilul Heavens! ",lIere had she 
heard those angry tones before P and why did 
they sound lile a death-knell on her car, and 
send a cold shi\cr throug-h her heart? 
At thib conjuncture a grntleman in a blouse. 
affected perchance by the heat of the weather, 
or by'inordinate Ilb.Ltions of cocoa. and stung to 
d(':-peration Ly the prolonged absence of the 
" ild "\\ oman and the monotonous iteration of 
the flageolet and l..ettle-dJ"Um,criedout, "Attrape, 
}'la
 eux. !" and flung a roabted apple at the 
orchestrant. Hit Ly the soddened pulp pre- 
cisely all the nose, the hunch hack uttered an 
unearthly yell, and rUbhed from the stage, 
shrieL.ing. " .A la garde! à la 
arde !" 
The sound of something breaking - glass 
seemingly-was nex.t heard, and a black bottle 
became visible, and rolled to the' footlights. The 
gentleman" ho had flung the pomme cuite, and 
"ho occupied a front roW', picked the bottle off 
the stage, smelt it, and e1claim('d : 
" Cognac. The \Vild \r oman must be en 
ribottc," 
l
ut the words lIad scarcely left his lips before 
thc screen was violently da:ohed down, and a 
\\ oman, thinly clad in a ta\\ dry and ahsurd cos- 
tume, made her appearance in the enforced com- 
pan) of the orator in armour. I say enforced; 
fur, by one hand 
he held him by the hair of the 
head, whilc with the other she brandished aloft 
a three-legged stool, with \\hieh she was minded, 
apparcntly, to Lrain him. 
The audience tal...ing this to be a part of the 
performance, anù, in fact, the prearranged 
entree en seène of the Wild \r oman, began to 
applaud vehement Iy; but the dolorous expostu- 
lations of the armour-clad orator soon undc- 
ceived them. 
U Help, hclp !" he cried, in piteous acecnts; 
c. Im'ies and gentlemen. I shall be murderf'd! 
This \\oman has taL.en too much cognac. She 
is mad. She \\ ill L.ill me !" 
Suddenl) the" ild \\ oman relcLxed her grasp, 
flung the showman disdcLiufully on one side, and 
stood planted in the middle of the stage. her 
hauds on her sidcs. Lil
 iooled at her. She 


\\ as a powerful wom..LU, lit he and sh..p ly, hut 
of "hat age it was impossible to di "
ver, 
through the paint and the sham taft v-m.1fks 
with which her f.lce and arms '\\ ere ruddled. 
For all apparel she \Vore a suit of fIe hi...., a 
blue 
auze scarf. sandals, a span
led skirt" hirb 
failed to reach to her knees, and a prepost rou.s 
head.dress of Dutch metal nud feathers. 
nut anon Lily became conscious that the 
\V ild "\Voman was 100L.ing at her with a fiere 
fixed. hun
ry gaz There was !lomet hin.... in 
her eyes that struck infinite' horror and terror 
into her. And jwt as the \\ ild 1Y om'tn made 
a strp in ad,ance, as though towards her. LIly 
started from her seat in affright, and rushed 
from the booth. 


A 1'OI:Cll OF THE GOLT. 


"WHEN Sydenham, our father of medi,.inp, 
discoursed of gout. and felt it in his 0\\ n toe as 
he wrote, he found one poor comfort in the fact 
.. that gout, unlike any other disease, L.illq more 
rich men than poor, more wise than simple. 
Great L.ings, emperors, gcncrals, admiral , and 
philosophers, have all died of gout. Hereby 
Kature shows her impartiality, since those \\hom 
she favours in one way she affiicts in another." 
[t is al ways the rich uncle or fat her in the farce, 
or the king in t he burlesque, or the leading 
!-tatesman in parliament, who limps with a gouty 
leg; and, until of late years" hen gout h.ls be- 
come rather common among the poor, there has 
been a sense that gout was, at any rate, a re- 
spectable dibcase to have. S.J.vages never have 
it. There can be no doubt that it is one of the 
fruits of civilisation, and a very early fruit. 
Gout troubled the old gentlemen \\ ho sat in the 
Areopag-us, and they had it in all forms. Their 
physicians called it a foot seizure (poda
ra) 
\\ hen it seized the foot, a hand seizure (e 1Ï- 
ragra) when it took its victim by the hand, or 
gonagra if it pinched the knee, or arthritis if it 
iufi.lmed several joints. It" as fir3t called gout 
at the end of the thirteenth century, from the 
Latin for a drop, because it w:\.:) supposed to be 
caused by a humour distiHed drop by drop into 
the joints. Seneca counted it among the si
n3 
of Roma3 degeneration in luxury that e, en 
the women got their equal share of gout; 

out being a disease rare ill women, and. \\ hen 
It does occur, occurrino!; in them usually when 
they are aduneed in life. 1'he disease. saul a. 
doctor of Galen's time. is one that II none but 
t h
 gods can truly understand OJ its coming and 
gOillg-; and that doctor told thc case of a gouty 
man, \\ ho, in an inten al of his disorder, won a 
f?ot-raee at the Olympic games. In much later 
tune the appearance of the chalL.-stones furmed 
in gouty joints. combined "ith L.no\\ led
e of 
one caUbC of gout to sugge
t the the0ry, that 
they were deposits of the tartar of "inc. It 
\\as crusty port venting its crustiness upon its 
friends. 
Suppose that a man \\ ho considers hill.self 
quite healthy is to ha\ e his tirst sltacl.. of gJut. 
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I 
fastened to the gristle of the car. These testify I 
to the altcred conditIon of the blood, the differ- 
ence being .that wl
ile. it may retain aU other na- 
tural.constItuents m Just proportion, it has two 
constItuents, always there but properly only in 
small proportion, combined as urate of soda 
and existing in unnatural excess. It is th
 
l
usiness of the kidneys to remove aU but a ,ery 
little of the urate of soda formed within the 
body. "When they fail to do that, and it accu- 
mulates, its irritation causes gout. Dr. Garrod, 
whose book on the subject, 
epresenting the re- 
sea
ches of seveI.ltcen 
'ears, I
 the stan.dard pro- 
fessIonal authonty, has contnvcd an 1ll0'emous 
way of discovering whether a man ha; O'outy 
blood. He puts into a flat glass dish, ab
ut a 
teaspoonful of the semm or fluid part of the 
blood to be tested, adds a few drops of acetic 
acid, and then puts into the mixturc OIle or two 
fine but rough ultimate fibres from a piece of 
unwashed huckaback or other linen, After 
standing undisturbed two or three days-the 
time varying with the stat.e of the atmosphere- 
if there be too much uric acid in the blood, it 
will have crystallised like sugar-candy round 
the linen fibre, and its crystals will easily be 
recognised under the microscope. These facts. 
apparcntly so simple, represent a marked recent 
advance in medical knowledge. Apart from the 
different course of symptoms, the presence of 
an excess of this acid in the blood, as shown by 
the thread test, emphatically prevents all pos- 
sible confusion between gout and rheumatism. 
"Where the serum of freshly-drawn blood will 
show it, it will be shown also by the fluid that 
a blister draws, if it be not a blister placed over 
an inflamed surface. 
But if urate of. soda in the blood give men 
the gout, what gives them the urate of soda? 
Is it aU the doing of old crusty port? Cer- 
tainly not. In the first place, there is a here- 
ditary tendency so strong that Dr. Cullen 
even thought all gout hereditary. In three 
cases out of five, or at any rate in more than 
half the cases, gout may be traced back to 
parents or grandparents. It is part of lllany a 
man's I'icll inheritance. " A few years since," 
says Dr. Garrod, "I was consulted by agent le- 
man labouring under a severe form of gout, 
with chalkstone, and, although not more tl1an 
fifty years old, he had suffered from the disease 
for a lOllg period. On inquirv, I ascertained 
that for up,,,ards of four cent
u'ies the eldest 
son of the family had invariably been afllicted 
with gout when he came into possession of the 
family estate." 
And so when a man sets up for himself a 
gout that he h3.s not inherited, he has some- 
tl1ing at any rate which he ,rill probably 
leave to his children. A first attack of gout 
is seldom seen in a patient youngcr than twenty 
or older than sixty-six, the greater number of 
such attacks occur between the thirtieth and 
fortieth year; but inherited gout sometimes 
appears ,ery early. 'Vhen a man sets up gout 
for himself, he gets it by use of fermented 
drinks. Had there been no fermented drinks, 
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He goes to bed happy, and is awakened after a 
few hours' sleep, usually between one and four 
in the morning, with pain in the baU of one 
great toe, which increasf's with a sense of burn- 
ing and throbbing, and he finds next morning 
that his toe is swollen with a deep red shining 
skin. Moreover, it is so cxquisitely tender, 
that during the height of the attack he cannot 
bear the weight of the bedclothes or the shaking 
of the bed by footsteps in the room. 'llhere 
are a series of such attacks. Thcn the swell- 
in"' abates. In a few days the skin itches and 
" pe
ls off, and there is in the joint only some 
I little remaining tenderness. That is the form 
II of a brisk first attack in a man otherwise healthv. 
Gout has a partiality for gnawing at a man's 
great toc. Of five liundred and sixteen cases 
I of gout observed by Sir C. Scudamore, three 
II hundred and fourteen seized on the great toe of 
one foot only, twenty-seven fastened upon both 
the great toes, but only two fastened upon the 
thumb, only fifteen touched in any way the 
I hand or wrist. In not more than five cases in 
a hundred, in fact, is any joint affected with 
true gout where the great toe has not been, or 
is not, also a sufferer, and in those cascs there 
II has usually been some local injury to cause the 
gout to appear first in some other than its 
I natural place. As for the pain, "Screw your 
joint," said a Frenchman, "in a vice till you can 
no longer bear the })ressure, that is rheumatism; 
then give the vice another twist, that's gout." 
Gout having once seized on its chosen outwork, 
has a tendency to fight its way upward, first 
storming thc ankles, then making an ugly rush 
upon the knee, then taking possession of the 
" I hands and elbows. There used to be a super- 
stition t1mt gout lengthens life, and Cullen 
: I endorsed the maxim that the only remeùy for it 
was" patience and flamlel." But he would not 
now be considered a wise man who should 
, I rcsign himself th l us to the mercy O d f an enemy 
that can deal fat a blows, though it oes usually 
I kill when it has Ulade dcath welcome by depriv- 
ing life of all its pleasure. A man otherwise 
hcalthy who is careful of diet, may, indeed, li.e 
, beyond his eightieth year after suffering from 
gout for more than half a century; he may re- 
main free from chalkstones, stiffness, and 
deformity, and suffer only few and slight attacks 
in his old age. TIut with many, the gout re- 
mains long enough ill a joint to destroy its 
fieÅibility, or to deposit clmlkstones, which 
were so called when people supposed them so 
to be. They are not chalk, and they lllay con- 
tain 110 particle of lime, but they contain a large 
proportion of a salt-urate-of soda. Chalk- 
stoncs are much more commonly absent than 
prescnt; or they are not very often present as 
I visible disfigurement. In a slight degree they 

, are oÍlen to be found, and if they occur any- 
where in any degrce, the,y are found usually on 
the ear, commonly near the thin upper edge, as 
little pearly spots, or a single spot that may bc 
smaller than a pin's head; they give out, when 
I )ricked, a milky fluid; or such a spot may be as 
arge as a 5plit pea, and, when hard, is firmly 
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gout probably would nevrr havc existed. But 
different drinks tend in different def{rees to pro- 
dnce it, mill the latr
t information on that sub- 
ject is worth havillg-. It is not the alcohol that 
docs it. Urandy Ole 
in or whisky-any dis- 
tilled spirit t.J.I..en by itself-scems to have no 
po\\cr in producing gout. It comes of drink- 
inl1' \\ inc." 
tron!; ales, and porter. It is 'ery 
ra
e among the whisky-drinking cla
3es of 
Scotland ami Ireland, Dr. Christison, in tJúrty 
years' experience at the Edinburgh Infirmary, 
filet \\ ith only 1\\ 0 cases of gout, and the pa- 
tients in each case ,\ ere fat overfed .English 
butlers. Russians, roles, and Danes, who drink 
distilled spirit, l.no\v hardly anything of gout. 
The 'rhames ballast-heavers, of whom cach man 
drinks" hcn at work t\\0 or three gallons of 
porter daily, yield, t hough a 
mall body of men, 
many cases of gout to the SealUrn's Hospital 
Ship. As thry are most of them Irish, the 
disease cannot be inherited. The gout is pro- 
duced by thc large doses of porter. 
Of fermented drinks, those which are most 
apt to produce gout are port and sherry, or 
strong- varieties of other wine. .Free use of 
port 
r sherry may produce gout ill a fcw years 
when thcre is no hereditary tendency. The 
lighter wines, as claret, hock, moselle, and 
clw.mpag-ne, may cxcite an attack in gouty sub- 
jects, but when taken in moderation, have little 
influence in producing gout, and-exee l )t the 
finer and &tronger qualities-rank, in t lÍs re- 
spect, ,\ith the weaker kinds of beer. 
Of malt liquors, &tout 
md porter tend most 
to produce gout; uext to them, strong- ale and 
even the ordinary \Jitter beer. Dr. Garrod 
tells of a patient aged only thirty, who was 
connected" ith a pale ale brewery, and had suf- 
fered four years from gout, which "as becoming 
chronic. It had been established without any 
help of his forefathers, by the habit of repeatedly 
drinking pale ale in small quantities at a time, 
though t he total amount in the day was con- 
siderable. It is curiou3 that while stron!; dis- 
tilled spirit does not produce gout, fermented 
drinks are liable to do so in proportion to thcir 
strength. Acidity is not the cause, nor sugar; 
for acid claret is comparatively harmless, \\ hile 
sherry anù port, the least acid of "illes, are the 
most powerful for mischief; so, too, liquors 
the least sweet may be the most baneful. In 
other respects than as gout producers, the dis- 
tilled spirits arc more mischievous tlla!1 \\ ines ; 
they bring in their train, thC'ir own diseases 
when used in excess: only gout is not one of 
them. 
Indigestion in certain forms, a rich animal 
diet, and excess of food, tend to the establish- 
me
t of gout. Severe sedentary study. or mental 
mIxiety, or any uen"ous depression injuriuO' the 
digestIOn, \"ill tend also in other '\8VS to l1'
t the 
Ull", eleome urate into the blood. G
ut, p
rhaps 
beeau
e of the difference of diet, is less common 
in hot than in temperate climates, and its attarJ..s 
are especially common in the spring and autumn: 
most common in spring': least common during 
the hot months of SU1Ull1er. 


:rhere is a peculiar tendency to gout in 
pamters, plumbers. and workers in lead. 
The predisposition bein
 established, every 
man finds out what ,,,ill bring on a fit of his 
gout most quic1..ly. One ec\llllot take a glass of 
champagne, another cannot take a gla5s of 
port, another cannot taJ..e a glass of 
ladeira, 
without producing- it. A patient sllbject to 
g'out ouly in a slight degree, felt pinching pains 
in the toe immedl.ltcly aftel' drinJ..iug a second 
glass of port ,\ ine. Whenever a few glasses of 
wine, ale, or porter, tend quickly and invariably 
to inflame a joint, that inflammation is a touch 
of gout, and nothing- else. Given the tendency, 
whatever produces indig-estion, e
peeially if with 
acidity, may excite the disease. One man got 
gout if he drank lemonade, another man \\as 
lamed by eating citron. Cold, or a ,\ind check- 
ing perspiration, will brin
 on an attack in 
some patients; one sufferer always had his gout 
brought on by the cast wind. 'fhm as to the 
depre
sion of mental labour ; there is the case of 
a scholar who brought on a tit of the gout by I, 
solving a hard mathematical problem, and it has 
been J..nown to follow loss of blood by bleeding 
at the nose or tooth drawing. I 
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G,(;,XNI
G is my theme; not the patronymic 
of those three beautiful sisters who fired the 
hearts (if the dried-up integuments can be so 
called) of the court gentlemen in the time of the 
Regent, but the great art of shooting; on English 
manor or Scottish moor, from the back of a pony 
or the bows of a punt, in solitary ramble or 
grand battue; indul!:"ed in by ')Iy lord with his 
party of friends, his keepers, his gillies, and his 
beaters, by Bill Lubbock the poacher. kno\\n 
to the keepers as an "in" eterate" with his 
never-mi
sing double-barrel and his marvellous 
lureher, or by :Master Jones home for tbe holi- 
days from Hugby, who has invested his last tip 
ill a thirty-shilling Birmingham muzzle-loader. 
\\ith which he "pots" sparrows in the Willes- 
den fields. Gunning, which binds together men 
of othem ise entirely opposite dispositions and 
tastes, which gives many a toiler in cities pent 
such healthful excitement and natural pleasure 
as enable him to g'et through the eleven 
dreary months, hanging on to the anticipation 
of those thirty happy days wllf'n the broad 
stubble-fields will stretch around bim, and the 
popping of the barrels make music in hig ear; 
gunning, a sport so fascinating, that to enjoy it 
men ill the prime of life, with high-sounding 
titles and 'fast riehe
, will lea, e their comfort- 
able old ancestral homes, and the pleasant places 
in whicb their lines have been cast, and go away 
to potter for weeks in a miserable little half. 
roofed shanty, 011 a steaming barren Highland 
moor, or will risk life and limb in grim combat 
with sa,'afre animals in deadly jungle or dismal 
swamp. GUlluing, whose devotees are num- 
bered b.v myriad!., the high rriest whereof is 
Colonel Peter Hawl.er, of glorioUS memory, who 
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has left behind him an admirable, olume of in- 
struction in the art. Not unto me to attempt to 
induc me with the seven-league gaiters of that 
great man; not unto me to attempt to convey 
hints, "
rinlles," or "dodges" to the regular 
gunnel': mine be it simply to discourse on the 
inner life of the art, shO\"ing what can bc done, 
in what manner, and for lw\v much, and giving' 
certain practical information in simple and con- 
cise form to the neophytc. 
And first to be mentioned in a treatise, how- 
ever h umble, on gunning, are guns. A muzzle- 
loading double gun by a first-class London 
maker' costs forty guineas; or, with its cases and 
all its fittings, fifty guineas. The leading pro- 
,.incial makers, and those of Scot land and Ire- 
land, charge from thirty to forty pounds com- 
plete; most of their guns are, however, in 
reality manufactured in .llirmingham, where the 
price of a double gun varies from twenty pounds 
to two pounds five shillings, or even less, ac- 
cording to quality. The second class London 
makers charge from t,,-enty-five to thirty-five 
pounds, but most of their work is made at Bir- 
mingham, and only" finished" in London. The 
Loùdon work is much the best; for, as the 
wages paid are much 1ligher, London attracts 
the best workmen from all parts of the country. 
Another reason, is the greater independcnce 
of the workmcn in London. In Birmingham 
especially, betwecn trade agreements on the 
part of the masters, and trade unions on the 
part of the men, a man who can work better 
Or more quickly than his fellows is continually 
hampered, and he generally makes his way 
to London, ,,,here he finds a fairer market 
for his labour, and fmyer restrictions. The 
situation of Birmingham, near to the coal- 
producing districts, renders the cost of fuel 
much less tlmn in London, and all the operations 
which require a large expenùiture of fuel, such 
as the welding and forging of the barrels, &c., are 
done at Birmingham, even for best guns, and it is 
frequently asked, since all the materials, barrels, 
&c., come from Birmingham, why pay the much 
higher prices of London makers for the same 
tl1Íng? meaning that as the London makers get 
their barrels (the chief portion of the gun) from 
Birmingham, the prices they charçe are extor- 
tionate. Now, what the London barrel-maker 
really does get from Birmingham is simply two 
rough tubes of wrought iron, not fit III their 
then condition even to serve as gas-pipes. All 
that makes them of any value as gun-barrels- 
the boring, filing', putting- together for shooting, 
&c.-has to be done in London, at four times 
the cost., and generally with ten times the accu- 
racy, of Birmingham work. The fallacy lies in 
supposing tLat " the same thing" is obtained in 
both cases. If what a man buys when he pur- 
chases a gun be merel,V the six pounds of wrought 
iron and steel in the barrcl and locks, 
md the 
half a foot of walnut plank in the stock, the 
value of 1 hese materials at twenty pounds a ton 
for t he metal and a shilling a foot for the wood 
is less than five shillings for the whole, and he 
may well con
ider be is overcharged if he pay a 
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pound for the complcte gun. Bnt ",-hat hc buys 
IS really the time and technic:tl skill of the con- 
triver, the time and skill of the ,,,"orkman, the 
waste of manufacture (and how enormous this 
frequently is, may be judged from the fact that 
ninety pounds of rough metal will be consumed 
in making a pair of Damascus gun - barrels 
weighing about six pounds ,,"hen finished): these 
are the real things purchased, and whether the 
buyer pay ten or fifty pounds, he will generally 
get only the value of his money, and no more. 
Skill and time can never be broùght to the same 
close competition as the price of raw material, 
aud the tendency of both is to become dearer 
instead of cheaper every day. 
During t.he last four or five years the use of 
brcech-loading guns has become common in 
England. The systcm adopted is called the 
"Lefaucheux," from the name of its inventor, 
and it has been general in France for many years. 
Twenty-five years ago some guns of this pattern 
were IJrought from Paris by :Mr. .Wilkinson of 
Pall Mall, who endeavoured to introduce their 
use into England, but without success; and 
they were finally sold at one-fourth their cost, 
as curiosities only. The price of breech-loaàing 
guns of best quality is five guineas more than 
muzzle-loaders; they are sold in Birmingham 
at from eight pounds to thirty pounds. The 
advantages of a breech-loader to young sports- 
men are, principally, that the guns cannot be 
over-load cd, two charges cannot go into the same 
barrel, the charge ean be taken out in an in- 
stant, and though, if the gunner be clumsy he 
may shoot a friend, he cannot by any possibility 
shoot himself. This little distinction is highly 
appreciated, since accidents in loading from the 
muzzle were by no means unfrequent. 
To a moderate-minded man, three or four 
thousand aCl:es in England would be a good 
manor, of which four hundred should be covert. 
Potatoes used to be good covert, now the best 
is clover left for seed, mangold, swedes and 
turnips, beans, &c. The usual price is one 
shilling pcr acre, but in the neighbourhood of 
London and large towns the rent is higher, and 
the value arbitrary. For four thousand acres, 
to do the thing well, one should have a head- 
keeper, whose cost will be as follows: a house, 
a guinea a week for wages, five pounds a year 
for clothes, twelve pounds a year for ammu- 
nition, a certificate three pounds, and a "depu- 
tation" from the lord of the manor, without 
which he cannot, I believe, legally take a gun 
away from a poacher. He generally has a 
pony and a spring-cart allowed him, sometimes 
the keep of a dog. It has been well observed, 
that" it is not every fellow with a short jacket 
and half a dozen poclets, that is fitted for a 
gamekeeper." He must be trustworthy; for, he 
has in the mowing-timr to pay a shilling a nest 
to the mowers, sometimes to pay for the 
destruction of vermin, &c., and he can cheat 
if he like. He should be a good, but not a 
noted or crack shot; not such a shot as leeps 
his hand in by practice on his master's .gam
 ; 
and he should ùe thorouglJly lnowmg III 
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the hab" s of o1U manner of V('rluin. and in the 
III ode ot d(
troyin
 them. II. hould not be 
alia? ed to bre,lk . do
s for anyone sav\., hi
 
master, or to rl ar pel t. or in fact to do allY 
extraneous duty. '\
, mek e
er'=:t 8ihwtionl
 
8 pIc, ant om.' when he anù hi
 master pull 
to"( ther. Thue is ah,.. J enough to do. both 
ill and out of p. 
1Jl, to keep a Zl..ûOUS man fully 
effi
lf .led. Hc should be brave, yet not pu
- 
n-ious; amicc1ble, and on good terms with the 
neighbourin
 farmers. ) et not sufficí
ntly so 
e,er to 
ink at poaching. however l1nld-and 
the natural in::ltinct for poaclting. even amongst 
fa1"nlCrS of the better class. is 80mething mar- 
vellous-ami ci, il and attenti\ e to his m
ter'8 
I gue ts. 
 . B. -It is usuc11 to gi \ e a keeperfi \"e 

hillíngs for t he day. if shootilJ
 at a frienù's 
manor, and then he ck.ms }l,ur gun j at a grand 
b.1ttue, a guinea is frequently g'Ï\en. but for a 
d.IY'8 parlri Ige-shooting th e shillings is ample. 
This. b . it remembereù, is expected. lour head- 
1.eeper "ill want a lIlan unùer him, "ith \\ a
es 
of t\\ dve shillings a week, and a house, and at 
certain SC:I::.ons watchers or night-mC'n. These 
are generally paid by the night. The beaters 
emplo)ed at b.,Uues are \Cry frcquently old men 
or bo)s on the est.,te \\ ho are tit for nothing 
else; t hey 
nt from one shilling to half-a-crown 
for thcir d.,} 's job. 
1'ùr such a lI1.1nC'r as I ha\'e {lict ured, h 0 
brace of pointcrs. or sctters. and one retriever. 
"ould be enough. and a good C
o
c-\\orking 
spaniel, or a brace or leash aecordm
 to fancy. 
A brace of well-brol.en second season sellers 
should be purch"sable at from t\\enty-fhe to 
thirty pounds. Spallic1$ at fh (' pounds cach j 
a good retri
\cr \\ould be cheap at t\\enty 
guineas, ten pounùs being a \ ery common price. 
If pos
ible, by all means breed your o\\n dogs, 
or gct lhem bred by) our fricnds j a pureh:c.ed 
pointer is a pig in a poke j purchased, I mean, 
through the medium of Ull ad\"erti..ement 01' 
from a regular dealer. Some animals so bought 
hm c nCfer e\ en had Po\\ der burnt over theill. 
cower at the shot, .md fly a\\ay home im- 
mediately afterwards j others ha\ e a hind of 
CI cr.umncd" instruction: that is to S3Y, they \\ ill 
be \ el'y good \\ hen 1.ept in constant practice, 
)JUt if left at home for a few d"ys "ill forget all 
they Ita\ e learnt. and come into the field wild 
and ignorant. Pointers are more useful than 
setters for partridge-shoo ling, easier to train, 
less liable to take cold, more ec15ily 
tcadieù, 
and more tenacious of instruction. On thc 
other hand, sellers are superior for grou..e- 
shooÜnl? being harder footed. Spanieis are 
the most u

ful of all dogs: there are two 
classe!, the" mute," "hich arc the best for all 
practical purpo
es: and those which fling their 
tongnes. begm their noise as soon as they are 
put into cO\ er. put. all game on the alert: and 
send every jack hare and old cock pheasant out 
of the other end. A slMnicl bllOuld stop \\ hen 
he rouses a rabbit or hare. 
hould ne\ er ranrre 
more than thirty yards from the gun. shoùÌd 
dror. when the gun b . J off, and sh.JUIJ I hen lie 
uutIl signalled on. lie suould go through any 


furV' or brambIM.lik{' a rat, 
hould be 1 10 rt on 
his Inn,. lon
 in his body, have a long head. go I 
to \f
ter, and retrieve alive j be should \\ork \":Ih 
his t.ill do\\ n, and the sct of the tail 
hould be 
do? n abo. His car:::. should be bdl-sh.1}' d, 
smc111 at thl' top and large at the bottom. The 
best breed is the" Clumber" spaniel, 
 hich is I 
ah\ays mute, always lemon and white in colour, 
but 1I0t 
enerally fond of the \\ater. The next 
bUst breed is the Sussex, liver and white j the 
dc1rher the li\ er, the better; the best marlC'd 
havc a white hlaze down the face. \vhite ffilllZle. 
liver nosc. lips fled.ed wilh liver, and f1ccL.ed 
legs. belly and hips white. and whitt> collat' and 
chest. The mo
t fæ:.hion.ihle spaniels arc mule I I 
black and white, or black and tauned. le
5 fect 
and foes "cll feathered befiJre and behind, and 
the feet round as a cheese-plate. As to re- 
trievers, when you hear people speak of a 
enuine 
retriever, do 110t place much credit in thcir as- 
sertions, as there is 110 regular breed. and the 
bc
t retrievers are generally mon
rels, h.,I1' 
pooùle, halt spaniel. anLÌ sometimes \\1th a cre s 
of K e\\ foundland. A \\ ell-taught retrie\ er com- 
bines the qualities of pointer, setter. spanid, 
and \\ ater.do
, with his own peculiar in
tinct ot 
fctching a dead bird out of an) brake. and Cdrry- 
ing him with ja\\ s of iron and teeth of \\ 001. I 
need not say th.1t such a dog is invaluable. 
If you go in for pheasant-breediJ)
, you go in 
for expense at once. The arliliclal food for 
tùree hundred pheasants, 'It Itil tit !I 8I&oot th i, 
tails, would cost fifteen or twenty poun<b. 13y 
artificial food, I mean e

5, rice, grea\ es, chopped 
onions, lettuce, &c. I should say that evcry phea- 
sant shot on any manor costs t\\ el\"e shilliugs, for 
they It sI be rcared by haud. The 
ood [riend 
\\ it II \\ ham I have had 1IIany a plcasaut day in the 
\\ oods, calculates tbe cost of his biI d::. at a pound 
each j but he docs eveQ thing in an unnccessarily 
princely fæ:.hion, and ha
 a stdff of keepers aud 
bealcls inferior to none in number or cost. 
Grouse-shooting in El1glcul11 can be pursued 
in YorL.shire, :KorUmmberland, aud "estmore- 
land, in some parts of ,r ales. in kerry, Limerick. 
\\ icl.low, and TipperalY in ireland. and in the 
Scotch Highlands. Within the last few)ears 
grouse-shootin
 IH\:i beeome such a fashionable 
amusement that thc prices of moors ha\"e ri::.eu 
enormously, and have at length attained a 
fabulous height. T\\enty year::. dg'O. the highcst 
pl'ice for a moor of from t\\ cnty to forty thous.md 
acres, fit for four guns, \\as four hundred lJOuuds; 
you would be lucky 110W, to get it for double 
the money. This is o\\ing to the l1lanufacturin
 

pntry, "ho are tremendousl} ke ngrousel::', and 
h,,\e a general leanilJg tow"rds gUlluing', and 
can afford to pay magnificently. llere It may 
be \\ ell to call attention to the ad \ erti
elJ1t.'nts 
of moors to be let for the season. t he on ncr of 
\\ hieh ::.tipulatcs that t he tenant suaU be "linh eJ 
to a thousand brace"! He ll1U
t.. not shoot 
more. for fear of thinnin
 the 
tocl 011 tJ.c moor. 
Ca\"c"t emptor. The intcnding ans\\ erer of &ucÌl 
ach ertisement Illay safely pledge hi Jlself to abide 
by this stipul.1tion. and it Le c1UlI h:J ff .enlls b..; 
three hundred brace, thcy 11101Y tLìn
 lhen O)(:hcs 
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high I. v fa\'oured. Setters and pointers (Russian 
and Spanish preferred by some) are thc best 
dogs to shoot grouse to; the time, between the 
12th of August and the 20th of September, 
thouc-h some talk of October and even the early 
days 
 of November, but you will get better 
grousinO' between t.he dates I ha\"e mentioned; 
a largc iored gun, and, if with a muzzle-loader, 
No. 3 shot. 
Colonel Hawker says: "Grouse 
take a harùer blow than partridges." 
A1so in the sporting journals, under the head- 
in"''' To Let," will you find the entry, " Splcndid 
dc
r forests." A deer forest is so named on the 
celehrated lucus à non lucendo principle, it does 
not contain a single tree, but is simply a High- 
land tract of land from which sheep have been 
kept off-as sheep and deer will never feed to- 
gether. The most celebrated are the deer 
forests of Lord Lovat, the Duke of Richmond, 
the Du1..e of Athol, and, above all, of thc 
:Marquis of Brcadalbane; for a good deer forest, 
a thousand a year is a low price, and every deer 
shot, costs, on an average, from sixty to eighty 
pounds. Let no man, unpossessed of great 
bodily strength, with lasting' power and patience, 
undertake deer-stalking. To walk for miles to the 
shooting-ground, to crawl on all fours or on t.he 
stomach for several hundred yards through brake 
and brushwood, and then to take steady aim at 
a distance of over a hundred yards at about the 
least, requires men in high training and of natural 
bodily strength. But your amateur, however 
good, is never equal to your gillie, whose eye is 
more acutc than the best Dollond or recon- 
noitrer; whose arm is as steady as a rock, after 
any mnount of exertion; and who goes up any 
number of the stiffest braes without turning a 
hail', or apparently ,\ithout an extra pulsation. 
.A. knowiug shot, you
 gillie, and one who never 
neglects an opportumty. They tell a story of a 
noblc lord who, last year, was out on his moor 
with his favourite gillie, when he spied a 
noble stag about four hundred yards off. The 
nobleman put his rifle t.o his shoulùer, covered 
thc object, then lowercd his piecc. " Donald," 
said he. ":Me lard!" 
aid Donald, "That's 
a fine shot.." " Et wad be a faine shot for the 
mon as wad het it," was the Highlander's 
sententious reply. "Take thc rifle, Donald, 
sight it carefully, and givc it me back-if I knock 
l over that fellow, the rifle shall be yours." The 
gillie took the rifle and sighted it, and gave it to 
his master, who fired and killed his stag. Accard- 
I iug to his promise, hc gave the rifle to the gillie. 
I Since then he has never been taken nearer than 
I four hundl'cd yards to any deer on his estatc! 
Never let any ribald '
chaff," any dcnun- 
ciation of Cockney sport, prevent you from en- 
I joying a good day's rabbit-shooting whenc\'cr 

 JOU lmve the opportunity. .With a couple of 
mute spaniels and a sharp terrier 
 ou llIay have 
I an excellent morning's sport, but you must re- 
member that it is very quick shooting, and you 
must keep your gun on the cock, and be re
dy 
to pull the instant you see the rabbit run, if yon 
",auld ha,'c a chance of hitting him. Be \mry, 
,I for rabbits are wonderfully" up to trap;" pre- 


tend not to bc looking after them, and you will 
throw them off their guard; but if vou advance 
in a b
siness-like manner, gUll in hand, depellli 
upon It t.hat a flash of white tails is all you will 
see of your game-of the older ones, at least; the 
younger are less knowing, and marc easilypottcd. 
For any hints about 
 ild-fowl shooting, go to 
Colonel Hawkcr, and consult no other. Hc is a 
little rococo and old fashioned; but, in the main, 
he is as right now as he was when he wrote, and 
his advice is sound, practical, 
nd scnsiblc. Take 
it all with that "grain of salt" which the old Latin 
proverb prescribcs; for though there lived strong 
men before Agamemnon, there are not many men 
strong enougll to undergo all the hardships which 
Colonel Petcr Hawkcr lightly touches upon in 
his hi
lts on wild-fowl shooting. 
It IS unusual to take a dog with you when 
invited to a day's shooting. But in partridge- 
shooting, when you receive the invitation, it is 
common to ask the question, "How are you 
off for dogs?" and to take them, if wantcd. 
To take your dogs over, without having ascer- 
tained the wish of your host, will cause you 
to be regarded as rather a cool hand. Pel'- 
haps, after all, spaniels are the most serviceable 
animals; setters and pointers are not mucll 
used in England, as there is little "laying" for 
birds under the new system of farming, and now 
turnips are drilled, birds rise bcfore the dogs. 
Finally, do not imagine that you can leave 
the London season, the jolly nights in the Club 
smoke-room, the heavy dinners with ing-oted 
East Indian uncles, the twenty-one dànces 
winding up with a never-ending cotillon, in- 
dulged in night after night; and then go down 
to Norfolk, or wherever may be the manor to 
which you are invited, and shoot. The thing I I , 
is impossible; you must be, to a certain ex- 
tent, in training; at all events, your '" ind must 
bc decent, your. muscles braced, and your hand 
and eye steady. A long waltz may be good for I ! 
your wind, but it will shake your arm; and a 
pipe of Cavendish or a couple of extra cigars 
will spoil your sport for the day. So do not he 
down-hearted at first if you fire wild, or if 
the squire and his country friends grin a bit 
as the birds flyaway unharmcd: wait; let your 
faith be "large in Time," as .Mr. Tennyson has 
it; and very soon yon will feci your hand getting 
in, and you will find that, as sweet 1Vill, who 
has something on everything, saJs, "Your shoot- 
ing then is well accounted." 


THE LAST OF THE TOLL-G.-\.TE. 


"SHALL I goo round the crescent, sir, and 
save the gatc ?" 
It was thus that the unfeeling driver of a 
Hansom cab addressed me, through the trap in 
the roof of his vchicle, on the night of the 2ath 
of June last. I , 
"N 0, no," I said, in tones of virtuoug indig- 
nation. " Don't let us chcat a dying institution: 
go through, and let me pay my iast twopence." 
I am \\ illing to confess that I had often been II 
II 
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a consenting party to that détour round the 
crescent. 
ut that I c\cr sa\t;d anythin
 by 
it, for tbe drivt:r always looked for the two- 
pence in addition to Ill;, fare, and ahvays had it, 
tal..inJ; it in the light of a rcwanl of merit; but 
such is the rooted a\ f'rsion of a free and indepen- 
dcnt Briton, M10I") iug in 
l.lgna Charta and popu- 
lar representation, to anything in the shape of a 
ta
 for th(' 
upport ot those in
titutions in 
"hich he tal<< '" 
o much pride, that he will 
hc
tow his moncy upon the \ ilest of mankind 
rather than 1M) it into the hands of a paternal 
government, or any of it1) lIl)'rmidons. 13ut on 
this occ
ion, the free aud mdcpendent 13riton 
"as swayed b) othcr fcelings peculiar to Lis 
grcat 113.t.ure. lIe was not going to hit an in- 
stitution \\ hcn it \..as down. So he went 
through the gale, and paid his twopence lile a 
man. 
Th(' toll-lecper seemed to be also con1)eious 
of the touching and pitiful nature of thc occa- 
sion. :For the fìr
t time 
ince I, the indepen- 
deut llriton, had, to my cost, known him, he 
spole ei.."illy, and, in l!;i\ iug me chL\Lgc out of 
Sixpence, actually s",id, "Thanl you, sir." Xot 
to bc outdone in this rc<;pect, I 8aid, " You're 
very \\cleome, I'm sure, for it is thc la
t two- 
pence I shall pay you." 
"Oh no, sir, I hope not," he replied. 
U There's all day to-morrO\v for you; wc don't 
shut up for good, till t\H'lvc o'clock at night." 
lIe sLcmeù to say, " Don't de
pair; there is 
yet time and apport unit y left to do a virtuous 
action." It ,,,as very kind of him. I \\as in- 
clined to bclic\"c that to ohli
e me he \\ ould 
ha\"e been willin
 to eontinue the gatc for a fe\\ 
days longer. I did not, ho\\ever, desirc that he 
should so far put himself out of the \\ ay on my 
account. 1 merely expressed my intention uf 
payin
 a visit to the 
atc Oll the follo\\ ing da
, 
dclie.llely hinting at hospit.,lity on my part. I 
was rejoiced to find that he \\ould havc no 
objection; that, in fact, he ,",ould be \'ery happy 
to see me. 
1'his was onc of those happy hils \" hieh men 
makc at ranùom on t he spur of the moment, 
and \\ hich "re \\ orth the best aud most clab()- 
ratc e11'orts of thought RIllI deliberation. If the 
truth must be told, I haù .liW3)"S regarded that 
to11-g-3tc keeper with awe, na,r, with some feel- 
ing of dread. Lile many other persons in 
anthorÍl), bc secmed to be encased in an armour 
of uuapproachahlcness, hed
ecl round by a 
di \ inity that repelled all f",miliar advanc"s. 
" it h a strong disposition to\\ ards statistics aud 
u,-cfullnO\..lNlg-e, I Iuù for some time desired 
to male his acqu"intancc. and to leam frolll his 
0\\ n lips 
omcthing of the philosophy aUlI ex- 
r ericnce of toll-!;ate leeping. I \\ as curious to 
now whether the theory of a certain ccleLr.lled 
per
f)n "ith regard to tlie mis'inthropicalnat urc 
of the pur1)uit \Vas correct; or whcther It was 
merely a malicious libel on the part of one who 
had been a victim to tolls. I \\as dC1)irous to 
know if thl' lee per of a toll-gate reg-'lrded all 
manlin,I with the 
'ime a\ersion as all manl..ind 
regarded him; and perha.ls I \\as curious to 


peep into the interior of that mystcriuus little 
round-hl.Juse, and a toll-l<< ('per in the;; privacy 
of \\ hat might literally be r'lll.:d his dOlllr ;tic 
circle. I had Ion!; dl,.,ired to folt.hom thl'se 
thin
; but lhld nl'vcr, "ith evpryelahoration 
of desi
n, ua.ldc the great ac1vunef" towards 
them" hich I now "chie\ cd. l.J ntil this happy 
moment, "hcn a mutu'il sentinH'nt brought us 
together 011 a frienùly footing, 1 had "''{nally 
f",iled in my endea\ ours to approach the kceper 
of that loll-gate. I had often :.trolled down to 
the 
atc with the intention of cn
a
in
 him in 
conversation, but my courage inv"l.jably failed 
me. I \\ as afr3id that he mig-ht think me im- 
pertincnt. Again aud ag-ain I ",,,II..('d round the 
little housc, in thc hope that my timidity might 
miss its footing- and land me quite by accident 
in the confidence of the solemn funct ionary of 
\\hom all [ knew "as that his name was Jùlm 
Bro\\ n. In v.\in. I ne\ er succeeded in gettin
 
in his wa), in running against llim, in artfully 
contriving that he should run n
dinst me, or ill 
allY other" ay bringing myself under his notice. 
it would ha\"c been absurd to ask him the riO'ht 
time, for thcre was a big-faced ciocl in the front 
of the gate proclaiming the hour to all the pa :,in
 
"orld, I thou
ht at one time, in the pride of 
my knowledgc of human nature, of approachin
 
)11". Brown with a friendship's offering of a pot 
of bcer e'<.tended in my hand; but I was warned 
a!!aillst this cour
e by the pC"isibilitv (albeit I 
cUllsidered it a wry bar(' one) of his being- a 
teetotaller. I thought at another time, having 
ob:.en cd that )lr. Uro\Vn "a... addicted to the 
weed, of 
lIloothing my "ay \\ it h a bundle of 
cigars: but 'HlS deterrcd by a fLlr lest my mo- 
tives wight bc misunderstood. Lmd lest )lr. 
Brown should suspect mc to be a spy of the 
Trust. I may say that I brat ahout )[r.Browll 
\ cry much. learnin
many things from the perusal 
of thc tablc of tolls concerning the charges for 
horses and asses. drawing and not dl"awing, ani 1 
for waggoll!J, \ans, and carriages. the CeUoes or 
"hose \\ heels "ere of certain dimensions, &c" 
but of )[r. .Brown himself, not.hing. 
""hen I walked down to the gate the follow- 
ing afternoon, I became sensible that a great 
sensation \\ as prevailing in thc nl'ir;-hbourhood. 
.A great sensatiou had bcen pre\'atlill
 in t h'it 
neighbourhood for orne considerable time; but 
now it was spreading out far and wide, like a 
rising flood, swamping thl' \\ hole di::.trict in a 
delug-e of excitement. There was a manifcst 
tendency of the walling population U do\\ n the 
road," and a marl.ed dlspo
ition on the Pal" of 
the shop-leepers, to gather in lnots on the pave- 
ment, 'as if they e\.pccted firt.", orl.s or a comet. 
There was much discussion, too. \\ hich became 
lUore and more eamest a.
 thl' gate \\ as ap- 
proached. I h ne reason to know that as a poli- 
tici"n the lligh-street is thoroughly radirul; that 
it has a great idea of free trade, reduced ex- 
penditure,. and abolition of ta,,(1 S; that it is 
f!'rcat. oceasionalh, at the WiU..e3 anù Librrty 
Hall in Lower .Plltform-stre<< t, on the ri!!hts 
of man, and the \\ r()n
:s inflicted on soèiety 
hy a gr.l::,ping hierarchy and a bloat
d ari
- 
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tocracy; that it is ready at any moment to 
vote for Blater, and the right of meeting in 
the Parks, and that it hates all placemen, 
holders of sinecures, and the pridleged classes 
gencrally. Yet, I found it to be the unanimous 
opinion of the HiO'h-strcet, more particularly 
towards its lower 
nd, that the demolition of 
the toll-gate would be highly prejudicial to its 
interests, that it was a most unwarrantable and 
unconstitutional proceeding, and that it was 
directly inimical to the rights of mau keeping 
shop in that vicinity. 'l'here was a decided 
è.isposition to connect the abolition of toll-gates 
in 
eneral, and of that toll-gate in particular, 
witb the baleful influence of a gmsping 
hierarchy and a bloated aristocracy; and I am 
sure that the connexion would have been 
logically and conclusively established if the 
High-street had only seen how to do it. At one 
corner, the High-street, being interested in 
beer and the choicest spirits at dock prices, in- 
cluding old vatted rum, was quite clear that in 
a mysterious manner, not capable of lucid 
explanation, but indubitable nevertheless, the 
removal of tbe toll-gate woulù have much the 
same effect on beer and spirits as an advance in 
the price of hops, or an increase in the excise 
duty. A little higher up, the High-street, being 
interested in tobacco, as regards one window, 
and invisible perukes as regards thc other, 
gloomily resigned itself to the conviction t
t 
when the gate was removed society at large 
would give up smoking, and cease to be bald. 
N ext door but one, t he High-street, being 
professionally engaged in making up gentlemen's 
own material, had also made up its mind that 
the gate and the habits of civilisation would 
disappear together, and that mankind would, 
with the stroke of twelve that night, in- 
continently return to nudity nnd blue paint. At 
a particular corner, on the pavement, the High- 
street being concerned in trotters, saw in the 
destruction of the gate a fatal blow to pork, 
tending to the ultimate extinction of that useful 
though not ornamental animal, the pig; at the 
same time opening up a broad and clear road 
leaùing to the workhouse. In fact, the High- 
street, though thoroughly radical when other 
persons are concerned, was, on this occasion, 
when the party concerned ,vas the High-street 
itself, eminently conservative. 
On the other hand, the drivers and con- 
ductors of cabs and omnibuses, whose interests 
lay in a different direction, and whose views had 
no doubt been enlarged by a daily survey of 
mankind from 'Igate to the Habbey, contem- 
plated the dissolution of the gate with undis- 
guised satisfaction, while the juvenile population, 
at all times strongly iconoclastic, was preparing 
to celebrate the occasion in a becoming manner, 
and to seize the earliest moment, when the pro- 
tection of the law should be withdrawn, to 
break the toll-gate's windows. 
Through this terrible ,val' of mental elements 
I made my \\ay to the doomed gate, and, ac- 
costing .Mr. BlOwn, hoped I saw him \yell, or at 
least as well as could be expected under the 


melat
ch
l;r circumstances. How often it hap- 
pens III hfe that the man w1lOm, when you did 
not know him, you regarded as haughty and 
unappr
achable, proves, when you do come to 
know 111m, to be the most affable fellow imag-in- 
able! I had not been two minutes in 
lr. 
Bro,,:n's company, before I perceived that in 
walkIng' round him and beatinO' about him I 
had entirely mistaken Mr. BrO\;n's nature and 
w.aste
 my own time. I might have approachcd 
hun wIth a peace-offering of a pot of beer, and 
been received with joy; I might have paved 
t he w
y "ith a bundle of cigars, and found it 
the direct road to his affections. I imagined 
him to be a great frozen block of reserve, but I 
knew now that I might have melted him 
throughout "ith three-penn'orth warm. I con- 
ceived him to be a pillar of darkness; I dis- 
covered that I might have lighted him up with 
a pick wick. 
,y ould 1\11'. Brown take anything? :Mr. 
Brown's ready apprehension of the significance 
of this masonic form of interrogatory made me 
almost painfully sensible of the absurdity of 
having suspected him of teetotalism. Mr. 
Brown would take an!/thiNg, but, for choice, old 
ale. 'fhe" ay in wl.1ich one of Mr. Brown's 
boys, on receiving a shilling, annihilated time 
and space and disappeared through a double 
swing door leading to the region of old vatted 
rum, ,,-as suggesti.e of lightning. Did :Mr. 
Brown smoke? Mr. Brown, castinO' his eye 
towards the tall red chimney that erected itself 
from the fiat roof of the toll-O"ate like an in- 
flamed mark of admimtion, said tbat he could: 
eviden.tly implying that, as regards smoking, a 
flue wIth a short dmught was a fool to him. :For 
choice, :Mr. Brown took returns-and I had 
he
itated to approach him with regalias! 
1Vas Mr. Brown sorry that the gate" as about 
to be done away with? This timidly and gin- 
gerly, lest :Mr. Brown might resent any inter- 
ference with his private affairs. But :Mr. Brown 
had 110 reserve. He put himself at once on the 
fo?ting of a sworn witness 011 a highway com- 
lllittee. 
" Sorry! Lor' bless you, sir, I shall be jolly 
glad when twelve o'clock comes, and it's all 
over. You wouldn't believe the life the 'bus- 
men and the cabbies have been a leading me for 
a wcek past; ah, for a month a'most. To-day 
it bas been dreaùful. And you may be as good 
at chaff as you like, but you can't have an 
answer ready for every one. 
Ie and my boys 
have been making up things to say all the 
morning, and we've given it to a few of them 
pretty hot, though, of course, some of them had 
the best of us. 'l'here's a surly old fellow as 
generally goes round the crescent and evades 
the gate when be can, but the other day he \\ as 
obliged to come through. 
" , Ah !' he says, 'there will be no gates after 
Friday.' 
" 'Oh yes there will,' I says; 'they're going 
to leave one on your account.' 
" , 'Which gate is that P' he says. 
" '1Yby, Newgate!' I says. 
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" You should have seen how he \\hipped into 
his horse 3nd made 011' double quick. Then, 
there's <1 3UCY cheeky sort of a chap a drives a 
llan::.olU sa} s to me : 
" · UulIo, John!' he say
. · what are you g'oing- 
to do \\ hen the g-ate's do\\ n ? Start a bdled 
tatlll' can. or go info the catch-'crn-alivc-oh 
line? · 
U · Ko. ncither,' I sa)s, · but I don't mind 
teUin g } a u 
 hat I intend to be up to. I'm 
O'oing to do somethin
 to get put into tlu' 
house of correction. and \\ hen I come ont 
"ith a ticket-of.leave I'll be fully qualified to 
dri \ e a cdh.' " 
While .Mr. Drown was thus discoursing in the 
most commullie.Üi\'e manner, he \Tas cOll
tantly 
under the neci 
gity of breaking- off short to run 
I and take the tolls; or, if it \\ ere not a vehicle 
I I of sufiicicnt im pm tance for his own notice, to 
I shout to his 1\\ a boys to tale the tolls for him. 
And the Í\\ 0 boys were always scurrying out 
I into the roads and scurrying- bad.. again to drop 
: I coppers into the capacious poclets of .Mr. 
! I Brown's \\ hite apron. 
I " There's some folL.s think, sir, that toll-keep- 
ing is an easy idle kinù of life. They only see 
me for a minute as the)' go by, and that's nIl 
I they know about it. If they was to stand here 
fourteen hours.a day, as I ùo, they'd lnow 
difi'crent. You're never at rcst a minute; 
there's alwa) s something a-going through. It's 
no use to 
it down; you can't sit for two 
minutes together; and getting up and dO\\ll lilc 
that is \ery trying to the legs. I know what 
toll-keepill
 is, SIr. I've bccn in it all my life, 
I was born in a toll-g-ate down at Pangbournc- 
it \\ asn't lih.c this, you lno\\, it had rooms and 
all kinds of convemencc-and that, pcrhaps, was 
easy; but here in London it's almost as bad as 
tlle treaùmill; that is, I should f;ay it was, f;ir; 
of course I don't know for certain. !t'8 not 
what it '\\ as, taU-keeping. E\'erything's re- 
dooeed so, now-a.-days. We're oblig-rd to make 
a reduction for taking a quantity. "hy, there's 
forty 'busses goes through this gate, each, on a 
a\'erage, fourteen times every day, and we take 
the lot for ten pound a weel, It \\ ould be more 
than tell times that, if we were to make them 
pay e\ cry time. But if we had donc that, there 
wouldn't have been half the 'busses OD this ro
d. 
.When a company thinks of starting, they come to 
us and say, ." hat \\ ill you take us for P' Anù 
we say, so much; and if it's what they can alford, 
t)lcy come on the road, and if it's more than they 
can afford, they don't. But \\e're always liberal, 
sir. ,r e let the cabs pass free \\ hen t heire 
empty; that ain't a right, sir; it's a privilege 
which we allow them. And what's the return 
they male for that pri\Ï)ege? 'Why, \\ hcn 
the)'\ e got a fare they go round thc crescent, 
and thcn "hen they're cmpty they COnIC back 
through the g-atc. That's \\ hat a cabman calls 
gratitude. 1'\ c kno\\ n them fia5h little bits of 
ne\\spaper cut up to lool lile tickcts, to the 
boys when UleJ've been lar1.ing and not taking 
much not icc. I'\'e been done that way m) self, 
once or twice; I'\e caught a few out, though, 
d 


I remember my olù m3ster, .Mr. Levy, the C0n- 
tractor, bowling' a cab-driver out in tine style. 
The man, after dri.,ing him more than a hundred 
yards on the Trust, took him sharp U f. the sidc 
of the crescent, and so euded the tol. \\ hen 
he set Mr. L('\y dO\\n at his honse, and he'd 
paid him his right fare, he &ays, · Ain't you 
going- to give me the twopence for c,ading- the 

ate?' · No,' 1\[r. Levy says, · I won't do 
that, but as I'm the contractor for the tolls. I'll 
gi\e you a summons as early as I can to-morrow 
morning.' And he did too; but he ,..as a good 
sort, and \T'ouldn't have taken no notice if the 
man hadn't been cheeky. I used to collect the 
post-duty under Mr. Levy; that \\ a
 in the old 
coaching- times, before railways. My station 
\\ as do\\ n near King's-cross, and I used to take 
the tickets as the post-chaises went by, some of 
thelll bounù for Gre1na-green; for, somehow or 
other, 
ir, lovers" ere fond of rUlluin:f a\\ay to 
be married when it was a hard job to dO it; but 
now, when there's railwa}s and it.'s cas" the V 
don't seem to C:ire about it. Human nãt.ure, I 
suppose, sir P But taking post-duty was bettcr 
than toll-keepin
. I used to get a penny on 
e\ery tickd, and I've often earned as much as 
eight pound a \\ eek. But the post-duty "as 
done away with. and now the tolls is to be done 
a\\ ay wit h. This gate has had a good many 
shoves at one time or another. It was lip at St. 
Giles'
 once; but they sLaved it on gradually to 
here, and now it's to be shoved right out 111to 
the country somewhere. K 0; I don't think I 
shall go with it; but I ain't afraid. I've al wa) s 
found that when one gate shuts, another opens. 
A. gent said to me to-day, 'Why, Mr. 13rO\\11,' 
he says, · with your fi

re and your aprons, \"Oll 
would be a crcdit to .uoctors' Commons.' 'I'll 
drop into something, I dare say. I've been 
takll1g stock of the traffic on this road for the 
railway bill, and perhaps I'll get a job to take 
ticlets for PufIing Billy. The 'busses and the 
eabs are all rejoicing because the tolls is to be 
done away with; but I tell them it will be all the 
\\ orse for them in the end. Puffing Billy wj)l 
come and knock them all off the road. No; I 
don't pay a rent for the toll. The contractor 
trusts to me to do the best I can for him." 
After an interval for refreshment and the 
quiet digcstion of all this toll lore, I rcvisited 
the gate at about cleven o'clock. The e
eite- 
ment \\as in1ense now. The little house was 
surrounded by a crowd of two or three hundred 
persons, male and female, the youthful portion 
s110\\ in
 a strong disposition to dance. 
r 3.ny 
of )1 r.13ro\\'n's personal friem13 had arri \ ea and 
"ere iw.,ide the toll-house, dfinl.ing Mr. Bro\\ n's 
health. Beer \\ as coming 0\ erfrom the public- 
house-in pots at tir
t, in cans presently, even- 
tuaUy, as the hour of doom approached, in 
pails. Preselllil1
 myself at the door of the 
house, I was refused admission, but, on being re- 
cognised by 
Ir. Brown, was admitted-to tho 
great envy of the unprivilegcd classes outside, 
" ho seemed to regard me somew hat in the light 
of one who had the entrée at court. Inside, 

Ir. Bro" u's fricnds "ere drinling out of the 
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})ots, out of the cans, out of the pails. Beer, 
becr everywhere, not only to drink but to stand 
in, sit in, s\\ im in, if anyone had been so in- 
clined. Beer, too, was going on outside. The 
hilarity was becoming fast and furious. )11'. 
Brown was delighted. He put himself in the 
position of a host giving an al fresco nocturnal 
fête. He was glad to see everybody; anxious 
to make ever
'bodv happy. :Music was suggested. 
Mr, Brown procúred a boy ",ith a tin whistle. 
The tin whistle being voted weak and inadequate 
to the occasion, 
lr. Browll sent to some ueigh- 
bouring depût of music and secured the services 
of a band, consisting of a comet-à-piston, a 
trombonc, and a drum. Beer having been ad- 
ministered to the band, it was hoisted up 011 to 
the roof of the gate, from which elevated posi- 
tion it played many favourite selections, while the 
mob below danced a sort of Carmagnole round 
the toll-house. A stranger coming up at that 
moment would have found it difficult to say, in 
view of the buckets of beer which still con- 
tinued to bc carried across, ,,-hether the occa- 
sion were a fire; or, in vicw of the wild revo- 
lutionary dance, whether the toll-house were a 
sort of Bastille, and the people were taking it 
by assault! Every vehicle that arrived was 
immediately surrounded by the mob, who seemed 
to derive some sort of savage satisfaction from 
seeing the last tolls paid. 'Vild shouts hailed 
the surrender of every twopence, as if (taking 
the revolutionary view of the matter) the coins 
were the heads of tyrants falling under the 
stroke of the guillotine. Heavily laden omni- 
buses dashed through t.he crowd in triumph, 
the drivers flourishing their whips, the occupants 
of the knife-board standing up and waving hats 
and handkerchiefs, "hile the conductors, ,,'ith 
that politeness which distinguishes them, took 
sights at )11'. Brown, and shouted" Ya-ah!" at 
him as if he had been a wild beast having his 
tceth filed and his elaws cut. 
Timc advances. Beer is hoisted up to the 
band in a bucket, and in a moment of im- 
patient waiting for music, when all eves are 
directed to the elevated orchestra, the tråmbone 
is scen upon all fours drinking like a horse. 
Inside the house :Mr. Brown's friends, too 
numerous for the limited accommodation, are 
beginning to drop. and drag themselves among 
the beer, suggestmg bluebottles on a sloppy 
public-house counter. Considering tLat before 
the close of the proceedings beer actually found 
its ,,"ay through the roof, it was a mercy some 
of t1.em were not drowned. 
" A quarter to t""eh'e. Hurrah! Ten minutes 
to twelve. Hmrah!" A cab comes up with 
an unprotected female in it. 'l'he cab is imme- 
diately sUlTounded by the mob, and the unpro. 
tected female turns pale and shrieks. She is 
assured that it is not her life that is wanted, 
but only her twopence. A hundred hands are 
held out for the money, and though it is taken 
by strangers, it is immediately handed over to 
Mr. Brown. "Five minutes to helve! Only 
five minutes more, Brown; suppose we burn 
the gate, aud ílnish up with a bonfire!" :Mr. 
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Br.oW
l is 
o good lll
mourcd, and so thoroughly 
enJoymg Ins" breakmg-up," that I really believe 
he would have made no objection to this propo- 
sition if it could have becn carried into execu- 
tion without immolat.ing his friends. I doubt, 
however, if tue toll-house in its then saturated 
state would have burned readily. 
"One minute to twelve. Hurrah! hurrah!! 
hurrah! !!" A tremendous shout this time; 
the band, with a dim apprehension of the nature 
of the occasion, fatuously playing the Death of 
Nelson. A cab appears with another unpro- 
tected female, who, amid frantic acclamations, 
pays the last toll. "Twelve!" The protection 
and countenance of the law being withdrawn 
from the toll-house, crash goes a shower of 
:l\1acadam through its windows. Happily Mr. 
Brown's friends arc all prostrate, and the con- 
sequences are not tragic. Another shout, to 
which Mr. Brown responds by taking off and 
waving his white apron. And all is over, 
Passing along a day or two after, I found 
nothing to mark the spot where thc gate had 
stood but a little bluc patch of l\1acadam, under 
which one might have supposed the toll-house to 
he buried. I hear, ho,,'ever, that the gate is 
not dead yet; that it has had another shove; 
and that, while bcing dragged bodily up the 
Euston-road by two horses, for whose strengt.h 
and spirits it was a great deal too much, it was 
given into custody by a member of the Society 
for the Pre\-ention of Cruelty to Animals. 


THE Al\IAZONIAN NATURALIST. 


THIS does not mean the fly catching of one of 
those hybrid beings, neither man nor woman, 
whom it is the custom to call Amazons, but 
the adventurers of 1\11'. Walter Henry Bates on 
the borders of the river Amazon, where he 
lived for nine years, hunting for all manner of 
creatures, "with a view towards solving the 
problem of thc origin of the species" as his final 
and philosophic aim; but with, what is more to 
our purpose, the practical result of a very 
charming book, full of pleasant details relating 
to the" eight thousand species new to science," 
which he introduced to the European world 
among the fourteen thousand seven hundred and 
twelve that made the sum of his discoveries. 
It was a pleasant life that he led, if at times 
a dreary, rambling through the virgin forests 
where the long lines of trailing parasites swung 
to and fro, as heavy-bodied toucans and pretty 
little marmoset monkeys sprang nimbly from 
bough to bough, where the hot moist ail' came 
upon his face like the air of an English stove- 
house, and where the days were loud, and the 
nights tumultuous, with the roar of animal life 
peopling the human solitude; and many ,,-ere 
the strange and beautiful things be saw. And 
first what struck him was, that in South 
America everything climbs. The trees climb, 
and so become parasites, when elsewhere they 
are independent and self-supporting; and not 
only one special kind of trec, but all .h.inds, even 
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I to n cl'rtain p,tlm (surelv thp la<:t t.o b... thou?,ht 
capahl uf 1.11 a...it" flexìbility:') which \\(' call 
lhl' l)l' m(ll1CU", but tIll' natives the J.lcitÍtra, 
and \\ hich is d great nui anrc in t he for(,'3t
, 
bCCalU!l' of the strong' rccurvcd spinLg at the 
tips of the It \Vcs, tint catch off the hats and 
tf 11" the clothes of th(' unfortunatc traveller not 
mindful of his tcps. The llIonl..eys climb; tl.er(' 
are no grulIlllllin!::'s as in the baboons and or,tng-- 
outangs of the Oltl \\
 orId, but all are ahoreal, 
"ith lon
 tails to help them at a pinch, fle'\ihle 
at the ti t ls and sometimu lIal..cd :l11d sen
iti\e 
lilc a fift t h.md ; the g..lllinaccous birds, all
\\ er- 
ing to our cocks and heus úml partrid
es and 
phccl
ants, climb more than they fl), and pcrch 
only on the hi
hest parts of the trees; a 
cn.àture dllicd to the bear family, a genus of 
.. Plantigrade Carnivora," bas a sWJll!íin
 l('ngt h 
of flexible tail like t he monkeys, mllt dun bs as 
well as :my of them; and the very 
round 
bcctles of other countries have here chan
ed 
their natures, and li\ e exclu
ively U up a tree" 
lile the rest, 
In fact, the law secms to be that ever) thin'" 
shall climb, whate,.er its nature or habit; anâ 
fhat e\ er,yt hing shclll try to overcome e\ ery- 
thin'" else. l)ara
ites sit a
 tufts on the crowns 
of t
e high forest trees, circling the bOllghs 
with radiant nccklaces, or lúopmg stcm and 
stem tog-athcr-some in single strength, others 
interlaced as chains, others again twined a!) 
cablrs, amI some indcnted amI jaggcd ; air-roob, 

trivillg for núuri
hment, drop strai
ht as ph
mb- 
lines from the boughs, some bearIng graclOu
 
flowers and othcrs lovely leaves. and all the 
haunts of humming-birds, and beautiful moths, 
and 
hiniI1g flies, and gem-like beetles. Somc- 
times the parasite is mean and poor and dis- 
fi
ures the tree where it hangs, and sometimes 
it is rich in scarlct and whitc and purple and 
yellow; and somctimes-as with the ::;ipú Mata- 
ùor, or 
Iurdcrcr ].Iiana-it kills its support and 
foster-mother. This Murdercr Liana is one of 
the strangest of aH, lt springs up close to the 
tree" here it intends to fix. itself, and its stem 
grows by running .over the trunk of 
ts sur- 
porter like a pla
hc mould of bark. Then It 
puts forth, on each side, an arm-like branch 
which looks like a greJ.t \'cin, or as if a U stream 
of sap werc flo\\ing, and hardening as it went," 
and which flows on till cach meets the otLer, 
and the t \\ 0 vcins become one. U These arms 
arc put forth at somewhat rcgular intcrvals ill 
mounting up" ards, and the \'ietim, "hen its 
strangler is full grown, becomes tightly clasped 
by a numbcr of inflexiblc rings. These rings 
gradu,Llly grow larger as the murderer flouri
hes, 
rearing Its cro\\ n of foliage to the sly min
led 
"ith that of its neighbour, and in cour
e of time 
tltey lill it by stopping' thc flow of its sap. The 
slr.lll!:;'c spectacle t hen remains of the selfish 
)>al"clslte cla
ping in its arms tIlC lifcle
s and 
decaying body of its victim \\ hich had been a 
help to its 0\\ n gro\\ th. Its ends havc been 
served-it has flO\\ cred 3nd fruitrd, reproduced 
aud. di
semindtcd its liud.; and now" hell the 
dead trun.I... moulder:, an 3), its own cud ap- 
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proaches; its support i" !,-one, and. itscIf also 
fdlb. " 
Amongst the most curious of tile many 
curious tacts which 1\11'. Bates has l"ecordcd, is 
th.Lt of the bird-catching- spider, )Iygale avicu- 
),Lria, so long' hcld to be only a figment of 
'ladame .Merian's own brain, and to have been 
aUe
tcd by )1. P<tli
ot dc Beaumis, rather from 
complaisance than from truth; hut thc exi
tence 
of which is now established without doubt, Mr. 
llates having Sf'en "ith his own eyes what he 
has rel.Ltcd. lIe saw a large hairy spider, 
nearly t \\ 0 inches in length of body but with 
le
s expanding to the length of se\ en inches, 
anù both body and legs CO\ ered with coarse 
grey and reddish hairs ;-he saw this monster 
crouched on the body of a finch about the size 
of an English siskin, which, smeared \\ ith a filt hy 
liquor, but not quite dcad, still palpitated be- 
neath the fangs of the horrid brute. Another 
finch lay on the bole dead; and the dense \\hitc 
\\ eb strctched across a crevice in the trec, but 
broken now and. the birds entangled in the 
pieces, told the whole story of the capture. The 
1l1
 gales are called crab-spiders by the n3.tivls, 
and if toucheù shed their hairs, (;ausin
 a 
peculiar and almost maddening irritation. 'ILey 
are sometimes of immense size, and Mr. Bates 
saw one of thcm with a cord round its waist, 
led about the house by some Indian children, 
as if it wcre a dog. ßlany of thc !)piders of the 
eounb'y arc of ex.quisite coloUi s, and some, 
which double themselves up at the ba..e of leaf- 
stalks, deceive their prey by thus looling lile 
flower-buùs. One, a species of A.crosoma, has 
tn 0 curved bronze-coloured spincs, an inch aml 
a llalf in length, proceediug from the tip of its 
abdomen: it spins a large web, its spines, so 
far .J.:, can be seen, neither hindering nor helping 
in the work. As for the \\cbs, some are lile 
silk, nnd some like fine muslin; and wme of 
the dens are broad. slanting gallerics two feet 
long, burro\\cd ill thc ground, others are nests 
built in the tree3, or hammocks slung across thc 
angles of a room, or hung up on the til
s and 
that ch of the house-tops. 
Then there are the ants; specially the SaÜba 
ant; that big-headed creature which thatches 
its entrancc-domes with leaves, thereby causing 
mo
t unsightly deva
tation to the best of the 
cultivated. trees. For the cunning little thief 
\\ill not touch a rough and ready forest tree of its 
0\\ n country (sometimes, indeed, it will conde- 
scenù to a very young and tender nati\e), but, 
ill g'enelal, atlacl.s only the implJrtcd and euIti- 
\ atcd trees, as the coll'ee and urange trees. It 
was "rong, though, to call the whole ramil) of 
the Saüba ant big-headed; it is only the" arrjors 
which ha\ e those enurmously S\\ ollen and llllUlsive 
heads-highly polished, like a bit of E
yptiall 
granite or ob
idian, in the "orler-major, but 
opaque and hairy in the subterranean worker; 
\\ hile the [('al worker, the W orler-millor, 
\\ ho carries thc lea\ cs, and fceds the YOWlg, 
and cleans the cells. and in fact does all 
the u
eful domestic economy of the n.,lIon, 
is an ordinary aut like any ot11(' 1', \ arymg 
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in size among themselves, but never hydro- 
cephalic like the two before spoken of, Very 
cx.tcnsive are the underground ramifications of 
this Saüba ant. An enterprisin
 French gar- 
dener tried to clear them out of the Botanic 
Gardens at Pariå by blowing sulphur into their 
galleries; and )11'. Bates says he 
aw the smoke 
issue at an out.let scventy yards distant from thc 
place where the bellows were used. The SaÜha 
ant not only clips the leaves off the trees in the 
free forest, but also acts burglar on its own ac- 
count, and comes into the house, where it will 
carry off, grain by grain, any amount of the 
farinha, or mandioca meal, which makes the 
bread of the locality. One night, 111'. Bates was 
awakened by his servant caìling out to him t.hat 
the rats were at his farinha baskets. He got 
up and listened; but the noise was not that of 
rats; and when he went into the store-room, he 
found truly almost a more formidable enemy; 
for there he confronted a broad column of Saüba 
ants, each laden with a grain, passing between 
the door and his precious farinha baskets, the 
whole contents of which (about two bushels) 
they would have carried off in that one night 
had they not been disturbed. Conquercd they 
were not, though lilled by thousands; for ever 
a fresh phalanx walked in to supply their dcad 
comrades' places, and it was only after repeated 
blo"ings up by gunpowder-repeated so often 
that at 1a:;t the liard heads leamt the lesson and 
got afraid-that Mr. Bates and his farinha 
baskets were left in peace. We do not hear how 
the natives protect themseh'cs against the Saüba 
ant, but to smear with copaüba balsam every- 
thing which they would have to traverse-as 
cords by which food-baskets are suspended, the 
legs of chairs and footstools, hammock-ropes, 
&c.-is the only means of ,yarding off the 
attacks of another ant pest, the fire-ant, OJ' for- 
nliga de fogo, which is the scourge of the 
'l'apajos river-one of the branch rivers of the 
Amazons. 
Another kind is the Eciton, of which let the 
pedcstrian beware; for, should he disregard the 
twittering and restless flitting hither and thither 
of small tlocks of certain plain-coloured birds 
(ant-thrushes), in a very few steps he will come 
to grief, and fall into the midst of the ant- 
army. They will" swarm up his legs with ill- 
conceivable rapidity, each one driving its pincers- 
like jaws into his skin, and, with the purchase 
thus obtained, doubling- in its tail and stinging 
with all its might." His only chance then is to 
run for it-as the natives have done, shouting 
" 'l'auóca!" and scampering to the other eud of 
the column-and when safe there he must piçk 
oft. hi:; ants one by one, more often than not 
lea\"ing their heads and jaws sticking in his flesh. 
1rhen the Ecitons are out, the animal and insect 
"orlds are in commotion and dismay, Spiders, 
caterpillars, maggots, larvæ of all kinds, fall an 
easy prey to the devouring multitudes: a wasps' 
nest is rifled with supreme indifference to the 
stings of the owners, and the larvæ and pupæ 
apportioned fairly, according to the relative size 
of the spoil aml the spoiler-the large bits to the 


large Ecitons, and the small bits to the small; 
and then away they march back to their own 
home through the entangled thickets, where no 
one can follow them. 
Once, at Villa Nova, ::\11'. Bates thourrht he 
had come upon a mi
ratory horde of thi
 ant; 
but it was only a foraging party after all, re- 
turning home with their spoil-the grubs of an- 
other species. It was a dense column of from 
sixty to seventy yards long, and yet neither van 
nor rear was vi:;iblc; all werc moving in the 
same direction save a few isolated individuals on 
the out
ide of the column running rearward for 
a short distance, thcn wheeling about and trot- 
ting on with the main body. These rearward 
movements were going on everywhere, and 
seemed to be a way of communicating' R common 
understanding to the arnlY; for the retrograding 
ants stopped often, to touch some onward-mov- 
ing comrade with their antennæ, by which they 
doubtless gave him the password or the signal, 
or told him the way he was to go. The large- 
head cd fellows of the tribe are singularly con- 
spicuous in these columns. They are as one to 
about a score of the -smaller class; "none of 
them carried anything in their mouths, but all 
trotted along empty-handcd and outside the 
column, at pretty regular inten'als from each 
other, like subaltern officers in a marchin
 regi- 
ment of soldiers. It ,,"as easy to be tolerably 
exact in this observation, for tbeir shining white 
heads made them very conspicuous amongst the 
rest, bobbÏ11g up and down as the column passed 
over the inequalities of th
 road." They went 
alon.g quite quietly, not noticing t.heir com- 
pamons; and when the column was wantonly 
disturbed they did not show fight or prance 
forth as eagerly as the others did. Wlmt is 
their specific use to their community, 1.11', Bates 
cannot quite determine. He throws out a sug- 
gestion that it may be that of causing indigestion 
to the ant-thrushes which follow t.he marching 
columns and are the most deadly enemies the 
Bcitons have, 
There are many other kinds of these ants; 
there is the small red Eciton which looks like 
a deep red liquid flowing over the surface of 
all it at.tacks; and there is the blind Eciton, 
with the link connecting - the Eciton cras- 
sicornis which is only half blind, with small 
eyes sunk in deep sockets-a stout-limbed kind, 
and not in the smallest degree tamed or mollified 
by its misfortune. But they are all full of in- 
terest in their ways and works; and not the least 
so when they have laid aside their evil natures 
and frolic on the sunny ground like so many 
lambs, or kittens, or pretty little bull-headed 
puppies; leaping and dancing, and actually 
washing each other, ,vith lessons in shampooing 
superadded, wonderful to behold. Even the 
ant then understands the old adage of all work 
and no play, and is resolved that the Eciton 
Jack shall not be a dull boy for want of an occa- 
sional holiday. 
:Full of interest, too, are the monkeys, 
those poor relations of ours sitting' below the 
salt, as other ragamuffins have done before 
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them, to the 110 great delight of the grandees 
under the dais. .First \\e will speak of that 
prettiest little creature of aU, the Midas; 
prett.iest always, whethcr it is the .Midas rosali3, 
the silky tamarine, or the )lidas leoninu!!, the lion 
tamarine-one of the gCDtlcst, most interesting, 
and most loving littk creatures that ever set 
you wonderin
 \\hether it was a monkey or a 
squirrel, or haply some bewitched negro baby, 
:1
aillst which some cruel negro fairy had a spite. 
The little silver tamarine, :Midas argentatus, is 
the most beautiful, as it is the rarest, of the 
spccies, and is lept as a choice treasure and 
most bcloved pet when by chance found and 
taken ali\c: which is not often, for the creature 
is by no means common. thoug-h sometimes to 
be seen gambolling like a little snow
white 
kitten amon
 the branches of the forest trees, 
It is very small, only seven inches in length 
\, hen full grown, and is covered" ith long white 
silky hairs, with a naked face flesh coloured, 
and a blackish tai1. It is playful, timid, sensi- 
tive, and affectionatc; can he tamed by lo,"e, 
and for the love of one or two, but never be- 
comes so tame as to be familiar with strangers; in 
fact, it is just like a timid little child, who knows 
and loves its nurses, but who shrinks back 
hyly 
from e\ en the kindest friend. There are lllany 
kinds of :Midas, and they arc all beautiful, and 
all gentle, and aU playful; differing amongst 
each other only by thc colour of thcir coats 
and the size of their bodies. and whether natural- 
ists have called them "lions," or "bears," or 
"silky," or "sih cry." Very different are tile 
u
ly rusty-brown Couxios, w"Íth their queer hair 
caps, that lool as if they had been just combed 
and brushed; and the HO\\ leI's of all hues, 
"making night hidcous" with their dreadful 
cries; and t he odd, but not "holly unpleasant, 
scarlet-faced monkcys, dressed in long white 
coats, with faces of vivid scarlet, and grave and 
silent as so many judges. But the l'arauaeá, 
the bear-like speckled grey Pithecia hirsuta, is 
too affectionate and intelligent not to be a pet 
\T"ith all who can keep it alive; and the owl- 
faced night-ape, the Nyctipithecus, clothcd in 
soft gre.v or brown fur, like rabbit-skin, and 
with a face like an owl or a tiger-cat, sur- 
rounded by a ruff of whitish fur, is also a pet 
of the first order. It is a funny -Iookm
 
little creature, very shy at the first, but to be 
tamed by kindness, when it becomcs a source 
of great amusement - as, indeed, arc all the 
smaller monkeys to those who like them. One, 
which )1r. Bates kept, used to hide itself in a 
"idc-mouthed 
lass jar when a stranger entered; 
but then he did not attempt the system of mere 
10' e aud libcrty adopted by the Brazilians, "ho 
make pets of c\ en jaguars, whieh they sufl'cr to 
run like puppies free among their children, and 
who tame their wild monkeys by letting them 
always sleep in their bosoms, or sit on their 
heads or shoulders. The little stripe-faced "Kyc- 
tipit hccus which 
Ir. Eates kept as his nrmin 
catcher in ordinary (this species soon clears a 
room of cockroaches and spiders, and e' en of 
bats), used to bark like a slllall dog at night- 
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they are night creatures, as their name implies- 
scampering about the room after the spiders and 
cockroaches, which it at "ith great gusto. It 
came finally to grief and dissolution through the 
jcalou::.y of a Caiartlra monkey; not a pleasant 
pet by any means, being restless, jealou.., dis- 
contented, and noisy, "ho, qU8l"1"elling "ith 
poor little owl-face 0\ er a fruit that had heen 
given the latter, settled the business by crael- 
in
 the little one's skull" it h his tcetla-owl-face 
defending himself only by .. cIa" ing out and 
hissin
 like a cat," being a mcek-minded being, 
not. given to fisticuffs. 
But the monleys must not take up all our 
time; there are the birds to look at-from the 
beautiful little humuling-bird poised before a 
flower, or hiding away under the broad leaves 
of the ferns and forest tlowers while it dips itself 
in a shallow brook and takes its bath in all 
security of joy, to the strange Umbrella-bird 
(Cephalopterus ornatus), wearing a third wing 
on its head, which it can raise aud expand at 
pleasure, throwing it out like a fringed sun- 
shade. Cephalopterus, or wing-head, bas a sO 
a neck ornament in the slmpe of a thick pad of 
glossy steel-blue feathers, which grows on a long 
fleshy lobe or excrescence. These two peculi- 
arities are fully developed only in the male, bein
 
simply rudimentary iu the female. The lndians 
call it the fife-bird, because of its loud piping 
note, wlaich Mr. Bates heard; for, after" atch- 
ing an individual in absolute stillness for some 
time, "it drew itself up on its perch, dilated 
and waved its glossy breast lappet, and then, in 
gi,.ing vent to its loud pipin
 note, howed its 
head slo\\ ly forwards." The Crax globicera- 
a curassow-bird, bearing a round red bali on its 
beak-is also a strange-looking creature; so is 
the curl-crcsted toucan, with Ins sly magpie-like 
pate, covered, not by feather3 like an ordinary 
honest bird, but by "thin horny plates of a 
lustrous black colour, curled up at tIle ends and 
resembling shavings of steel or ebony wood, the 
curly crest being- arranged on the crown in the 
form of a wig." These curl-crested toucans 
have a note resembling the croaking of a fro
; 
and, according to an anecdote related by our 
author, it would seem that a scream from one 
wounded or in distress will bring troop!! of its 
fellows to its aid. He had wounded one, and 
in attempting to seize it, it set up a loud scream. 
.. In an instant, as if by magic, the shady nook 
seemcd alive with these birds, although there 
was certainly none visible whcn I entered the 
thicket. They descended towards me, hopping 
from bough to bough, some of them s\\ in!!ing 
on the loops and cables of woody lianas, and all 
croaling and fluttering their ,,"ings like so many 
furies." When he lillcd the wounded bird, and 
its screaming thcrefore crased, they all went 
back to silence and inv
ibility, disappearing- as 
suddenly as they bad appeared. The great 
clumsy bill of the toucan, "hich has caused so 
much discussion, and given rise to so man
 false 
theories and still faber facts, is now seen to be 
a natural adaptation of growth to cireulII
<mce. 
1:'01' the toucan, being a fruit-eater, a slow flier, 
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;.lnù a IlCavy-bodied creature, cannot fced on the 
wing, and therefore has some troublc to get at 
the fruits which grow chicfly on the fragile 
crO\\llS, and at the end of slender twigs and 
branches of the forest trees; wherefore it 
perches its fat, dull, heavy person on a st.out 
branch capable of bearing its weight, and then 
lunges its huge bill forward, and snaps off the 
bunch it has determined for its dinner. All 
animals and in
ects which feed on fruit and 
flo\yers must have means to gct at these things; 
so, "c find that monkeys use their hands and 
their tails; humming-birds can hold themselves 
poised while feeding, as 110 other bird can; the 
beautiful trogons, which have feeble wings, sit 
quietly on the low branches e
ein.g long the 
fruits they desire, then dart off, as if with an 
effort, every time they want a mouthful, and so 
back to their perch again; and the bill of the 
toucan, like the neck and lips of the giraffe, 
stretches itself out in marvellous accord between 
need and means. 
A curious habit among the smaller birds is that 
of hunting in flocks, Days may pass without a 
bird being met with in the forests, when suddenly 
scores and hundreds are fallen upon, including all 
kinds-wood peekers, and ant-thrushes, humming- 
birds, flycatchers, barbets, tanagers, and otuers, 
congregated together, but each occupied for and 
by itself, though all moving in concert, and acted 
on by an unity of ,,-ill. Every leaf aud twig 
and square inch of bark is examined; the barbcts 
visiting all the clayey nests of termites on the 
trees in the line of march; and then, in a few 
moments, the business has been transacted, the 
insects have been eaten, and the little fellows 
twitter and flutter onward, leaving the forest 
path as silent and deserted as it was a moment 
ago. The Indians, with all their accurate ob- 
servations, not seeing that these hunting parties 
are for the purpose of food, say that the flocks 
are led by a little grey bird called the Papá-uirá, 
which fascinates the rest, and leads them a ,,'eary 
dance through the thickets; wherefore they think 
that if they can but get hold of the skin and 
feathers of Papá-uirá they will never want for 
lovers. 'The hunters receive a high price from 
the girls for the skills; but 
Ir. Bates could 
never learn what the bird WlIS like; and, after 
the man whom he cmployed to bring him a Papá- 
uirá, and who was a notcd woodsman, had 
brought him three different species, he gave up 
the story and the bird as mere idle humbug. 
Impish hordes of vampire bats make a low, 
dull, fanning sound in the forest as they wave 
their leathery wings to and fro; but the vampire 
is a harmless beast, and leaves human creatures 
alone; it is the little grey blood-sucking Phyllo- 
stoma, or leaf-nosed bat, that drains the sleeper's 
life-blood out at the end of his great toe, 
Numbers of bats of various kinds are to be 
found in the daytime clinging to the under-side 
of palm-leaves, or to the dark trunks of trees, 
or crouched in the shadow of any broad leaf 
likely to shielà them from observation; but in 
general they go off to the forest at night to feed, 
coming back to the village at da
light to sleep, 


being more secure from their natural enemies 
there than when in the woods. So numerous 
are they, that the place where they gather- 
especially in a room or under cover-is quite 
blackened by them; they will put out any 
number of lights, and almost smother the sleepel' 
in his hamn
ock by crawling over Lim, if they do 
not bleed lum to death. 
A short article like this cannot attempt to de- 
tail half tlle pleasant things to be found in two 
Yolu
es where every page is as rich as a fairy 
tale III beauty and novelty. .Wherefore, all that 
111', Bates has to tell of tortoises and turtles, 
alligators and snakes, butterflies and flo" ers, 
plants and Indians, and manner of life, and 
climate, and geography, and a hundred ot hcr 
things be.3ide, must be left to the diligence of the 
reader, to whom this present short abstract will 
doubtless serve simply as a whet to the fuller 
satisfaction of curiosity. One thing for which 
111'. Bates wiH not be thanked by certain persons, 
is the humiliating discovery which his book 
forces on us, that all our manuals and encyclo- 
pædias of natural history are quite wronf? and 
defective, and that a new issue ought to tJe at 
once undertaken to include his eight thousand 
new species, and all the information he has to 
givc concerning his old ones. 


AN UNFORTUNATE PRIKCESS. 


ON a certain 
Iarch evening in the year of Our, 
Lord 1751, Frederick Prince of Wales, son of 
Georrre the Second and father of George the 
'l'llird, died at his house in Leicester-fields, ill 
the arms of Desnoyers, a French dancing-master 
who had bcen called in to soothe the last tre- 
mendous moments of the royal spcndthrift with 
the t,,-ang of his favourite violin. On the 13th 
of the June following, his widow gave birth 
to a baby princess, known to history as Caroline 
.Matilda, the beautiful, imprudent, and unfor- 
tunate Queen of Denmark, about ,,-hose guilt or 
innocence therc has been almost as much con- 
troversyas about that of :Mary Stuart, and with 
as lit.t Ie likelihood of ever coming to a distinct 
and certain conclusion. The Princess of "\Vales 
was a stern-mannered, though in reality a loving 
and careful mother; still, so stcrn that once, 
when the little Duke of Gloucester was sitting 
deep in melancholy thought, and she asked him 
sharply what he was thinking of, he was able to 
ans\\ er, "I ,,-as thinking that if ever I have a son 
I \Yillnot make him as unhappy as you make me." 
Caroline Matilda, it is to be supposed, bore 
her share with t he rest; but. we hear nothing of 
her life until the fatal year arrived when, at the 
age of fifteen, she found herself first the be- 
trothed, and then the wife, of a fair-haired, under- 
sized, gay-tempered, handsome, dissolute young 
scamp of seventeen, Christian the Seventh, King 
of Denmark. " Diminutive as if he came out 
of a kernel in the fairy tales," with, adds Wal- 
pole, in another place, "the sublime strut of 
his grandfather (or a cock sparrow)." , 
'l'he young queen was in her fresh gn-Ihood j 
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fajr almost to a marvel, "ith li
ht flaxen hair, 
shining lil..e silver and of luxuriant growth, 
larçe, clear, bright, blue eyes, full red lips-the 
umter one rich and pouting-small terl h white 
and evcn, amI of a trmper as bright amI 
weet as 
her face: lovely and fascinating enough surely 
to have maùe her lover for life the young pro- 
fligate who l..issed her publicly at Hoeskilde 
when they met-perhaps moved for the moment 
by the sIght of her girlish beauty-but uho 

oon taught her what" as the real worthlessness 
of his kisses, and of what infinite power of sub- 
di\ision the instinct which it pleased his royal 
majesty to call1o\"e, \\ as capable. For t he mar- 
riage feast was scarcely cold, when Christian 
found .. .Milady," or " Katherine of the Pretty 
Fect"-about whose life the less said the 
better-a companion more congenial to his 
ta
te than the young English princess, whose soul 
\Vas as pure as Iler face was fair, And not only 
" Milady," but aU the roués and ,lcmireps to be 
met with in Copenhagen, to the scandal of decent 
people and the destruction of public morals. 
Caroline .Matilda found her Danish cro\\ n 
more thickly set with thorns than roses. loung 
as she was, and so sadly needing cal'cful guid- 
ance, she had not a friend in her new home to 
direct or uphold her. Juliana .Maria, the king's 

tepmother, had ahvays been his declared enemy 
(even, so ClJristian believed, to hi3 attempted 
destruction), ùecause of her own son :Frederick, 
who would come to the throne could the crown 
prince, as he \\as thcn, be destroyed; .so that 
she was the poor 
oung quecn's enemy too, ex. 
officio if not by personal dislile, and laid snares 
and dig,?ed pitfals whenever and 
vherever shc 
could; tile old grandmother, Sophia M a
dalena, 
"as l..ind enough, but evcn she cared more 
for power than for the right, and had spent her 
life in trying to keep her personal inlluence 
paramount ill Danish politics; and the Princess 
Charlotte Amelia, the king's aunt-who seems 
to have been about the best of the set-lived 
only for religious practices and charities, keeping 
as far out of the reach of her royal nephew as she 
could, having been his favourite butt and the ob- 
ject of his rudc
t practicaljokcs time out of mind, 
The final cause of her withdrawal from the 
palace was "a fright she received through the 
ling's first page cra\"ling into the dining-room 
on all fours, disguised as a sa\ age." 
So Caroline Matilda was absolutelyunfriended, 
sa\e by the Grand Mistress of her household, 
.Frau \on Hessen; and she, though a virtuous 
WOman and so far desirable in a court where even 
common propriety was at a discount, \\ as a harsh- 
tempered domineering old.maidish kind of per. 
son, who made bad, worse, by injudicious advice, 
and by ncvcr being able to understand that some- 
timcs it is better to drive "ith a slack rein and 
a sillen lash than with ti
ht ropes and a 
leathern thong, Jnlluenccd by this cle\'er lady, 
Caroline )lJ.tilda put on an air of forbidding 
coldness to her husband (perhaps it "as not 
much trouble to do that), \\ ith the idea, so 
common among \\ omen, and so llIislaI..en, that 
the; bcst way to sccure n hu
bdu
's \"agraut 


affections is to deny or conceal their own. III 
this case, howe, er, it "as 110t so much conceal- 
ment as confession, for the )olln
 queen had no 
great fondness for her royal spouse; as, indeed, 
how could she have? U nless lle
lect, debauchery, 
and opcn infidclity "ere C[llalit les calculatcd to 
win the love and esteem of a girl-wife virtuously 
educated. Nevf'rtheless, she nur
ed him a!'
idu- 
ously when he had the scarlet fever; and \, hell he 
reco\ ered. he went back to his street-rows, his mis- I. 
tresses, his low pot-house riots, his assaults on the 
\\ atcL, and all the othcr disgraceful doiugs which 
made him the disgust and the tall of Europc. 
'J'he royal favourite in chief at this time was 
Count Conrad von Holck, lately appointed Court 
.Marshal, but acting as a kind of private 
I.C. to 
I he monarch, arrangin
 aU the court balls and 
fêtcs: also helping Inm m pleasures less innocent. 
He it was \\ ho accompanied Christian to and from 
Milad) '8 house, U during which street. riots were 
hut too frequent;" who shared in aU his vices, 
and who organised many a nocturnal orgie during 
the brilliant luncheons which he was in the habit 
of giving at llIaagaard, a kind of castellated plea- 
sure-house, just outside the north gatc. .And even 
when the queen gave birth to a son-the future 
:Fredel'ick the SIxth-and aU Denmark went 
mad with joy; ah\ ays. excepting the queen- 
dowa
er, J uliana 
1arla, whose son was thus 
doubly barred; even then, Christian and his 
favourite continued their excesses, and made 
the whole town ring with the echo of their mis- 
deeds. Christian was seen one day in brond 
daylight returning from" )Iilady's" in a state 
of intoxication, the people pursuing him with 
hootings and insults to his own val ace-gates ; 
ill a word, the private and publIc annals of 
lin,"', court, and favourite, "ere of the worst 
kin
. At last, however, the ministcrs arrested 
Katherine of the 1>retty Feet, and put her in 
prison, after her rOJallover had bought her an 
hotel and created her a baroness. 
And now Christian and his court set out on 
their travels; taling with them, as surgeon and 
plJysician in ordinary, J olm.Frederick Struensee, 
hitherto physician of Altona, and of the lord- 
ship of Pmneberg. And first the King of Den- 
mark came bere to visit the King of England. 
But" Farmer George" was not especially eager 
to favour his brother-in-law; so little eager, 
indeed, that "hen Christian came to Dmer, he 
found no royal carriages \\-aiting for him, ami 
had to come to town in hackney-carriages. Even 
\\ hen he got to town, "by anol her mistake," 
says .Walpole, "King George happened to g-1 to 
Richmond about an hour before King Christian 
arrived in London. An hour is exceedingly 
long, and the distance to Richmond stiU lon
er; 
SO" ith all the despatch which could possibly be 
made, King George did not get to his capital 
till next day at noon. Then, as the road trom 
hi
 closet in St. James's to the King of Den- 
marl's apartments on the other side of the pa- 
lace is about thirty milcs (\\ hicb posterity, 
having no conception of the frodi
ious extent I 
and ma
nificence of S1. James s, wid ncver be- 
lieve), it "as half an hour after three before his II 
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Danish majesty's cousin could go and return to 
let him know that his good brother and ally 
was leaving the palace (in "hich they both 
were) to receive him at the queen's palace, 
which you know is about a million of snails' paces 
from St. James's. Notwithstanding these diffi. 
culties and unavoidable delays, 1\ oden, Thor, 
:Frigga, and all the gods that watch over the 
kings of the north, did bring these two invin- 
cible monarchs to each other's embraces, about 
half an hour after four on the same evening." 
Christian's life in London was bad enough; 
but it was even worse in Paris, and the queen 
was carefully informed of all that would most 
pain and dIsquiet her, it being t.he policy of 
that nest of intriguers, of whieh Juliana :Maria 
"'as the chief, to keep the young couple as far 
sundered in both life and love as "as possible. 
It was not to be wondered at if she was cold and 
disdainful and full of wrath and bitterness, 
when her scampish husband came home after 
his seven months' tour, and if she resent.ed 
Count Holck's familiarities and impertinences, 
and eyell addcd the new physician, Struensee, 
to her black list, as one of the tribe of her ene- 
mies. She soon learnt a diffcrent lesson, poor 
girl! 1Yell for her if she lmd never done so. 
But indeed Struensee's policy was at the 
first quite puzzling enough to mislead her. 
He wished to reconcile king and queen, he said, 
and vet he enticed Frau von Gabel into a web 
of cIrcumstances, compromising in appearance 
and fatal in the end. This .Frau von Gabel 
was a high-minded noble-hearted woman, almost 
a republican in her political creed and there- 
fore unable to live at court, but, whether royalist 
or republican, patriot before all, The king had 
made certain advances to her in times gone by, 
which it is scarcely necessary to say 
vere re- 
pulsed; but now Struensee took up the dropped 
loops, and, assuring Frau von Gabel that the 
king W:lS in every way reformed, and that he did 
really need her ennobling influence to keep him 
in the right way, urged her to admit his visits 
again-she, the Egcria to his Kuma. Frau 
van Gabel consented; but soon found that all 
this talk of Christian's great improvcment was 
mere moonshine; he was as bad as ever, and 
a little more mad; and the character of Egeria 
,,-as soon sought to be brought down to a lower 
level and to baser purposes. When she found 
this out, and deception "'as no longer possible, 
the poor lady died of grief; and the strange 
intrigue about which no satisfactory theory as 
to why it was, and to ,,-hat use, came to an 
end. She died, hating Struensee: whom the 
queen hated too, for his share in the plot. 
At that time, then, there was no love between 
the doctor and the queen; but soon after this, 
the crown prince-her little baby-had the small- 
pox, and old enmities were forgotten in the new 
conditions of help and trust this set up between 
them. Ever after this illness Caroline Matilda 
admitted Struensce into her intimate friendship; 
and so began the drama which ended in a cruel 
and a bloody tragedy. She was imprudent to 
an almost insane e:\.tellt; she drove out alone 


with the handsome young doctor, walled 
with him alone, rode with him alone; at the 
court balls she danced chiefly ,Üth him, and 
suffered him to address her in a tone of temper 
and command, to say the lcast of it, astound- 
ing. These follies, and more to the back of 
them, got the YOung queen much ill will, and 
caused many a biting comparison to be insti- 
tuted between her and :Mary Stuart, ",ith 
Struensee for Rizzio. Together with her 
character, whet.her rightfulIy or wrongfully, the 
queen began to lose something of her s\\eet 
English modesty, and to play unwomanly pranks 
in public quite as damaging as vices. She 
hunted daily, bestriding her horse in man 
fashion, and dressed as a man in "a dove co- 
loured beaver hat with a deep gold band and 
tassels, a long scarlet coat faced with gold all 
round, a buff gold laced \\'aistcoat, frilled shirt, 
man's neckerchief, and buckskin small-clothes 
and spurs. She looked splendidly when mounted 
a
)d dashing through the "oods, but. when she 
d
smounted the charm was to a great degree 
dIspelled, for she appeared shorter than she 
really was; the shape of her knees betrayed hcr 
sex, and her belt seemed to cut her in two." At 
other times, when dressed like a woman, she was 
one of the most beautiful women of her time. 
Struensee's political power was as great as 
his personal influence. 'The whole power of 
the state seemed to be vested in him: the 
queen being his tool, the king his victim, and 
the country his mere foob,tool whereby he 
might mount to supreme honour. All Europe 
began to talk. 'I'hen the talk got so loud that 
the Princess of "'Vales, Caroline .Matilda's mo- 
ther, made a long and toilsome journey north- 
ward, which, whatever the political motives as- 
signed, seemed to have for its motive simply 
to see her daughter, and to remonstrate with her 
on her folly. Not that she herself came into 
court with clean hands; for the position of 
Lord Bute in her royal household had long been 
a favourite subject for scandal and satire. The 
meeting took place after some delay, and the 
mother's resolute removal of certain obstacles 
thrown in the way by Caroline :Matilda; but 
no good was done. The king and queen came 
attended only by Struensee and \Varnstedt, the 
favourite page, who were seated in the carriage 
with them; and when the Princess of1Yaies spoke 
to her daughter in English, she pretended not to 
understand her-she had forgotten the language! 
In fact, she showed herself as wayward and un- 
manageable as a naughty child who cannot ùe 
reasoned with and who will not be controlled. 
Letters and envoys from both mother and brother 
(George III,) were received in the same manner; 
and thus the last drags sought to be put upon t.he 
downward course were knocked aside, and the 
royal lady's repute went on to",ards destruction. 
\Vhat was it ,,-hich, at about this time, made 
her write with a diamond on the window-pane 
at Frederiksborg, "Oh keep me innocent, male 
others great"? Conscience? Sorrow for past, or 
fear of future, sins? Or was it simply dissimula- 
tion, .nd the ende.,our to deceive eyes \Those I I 
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sharpnc:,.s of ,ision \'fas, she well knew, spyin
 
out her we:lk places and gauging her mi!>dolllg's ? 
:For we cannot for a moment accept Sir Laf'cclles 
\Vraxall's theorv, and account her innocent in 
her rehtions w'ith Struensee;. evcry incident 
related and every induction to bc dra\\ n, point 
but to 011e thin
; and whatever the political 
basis, whJ.tever the grcater worth of the Dano- 
Germanic alliance against that of the Hussian, 
and the zeal of the physician-minister for hi
 
0\\ n idcas and his own ,iews of statecr:lft, the 
question beh\ een the Ulan and woman rcmains 
thc same for both and all 'Concerned. Un- 
happily for the half-mad, half-bad ling, who, 
when :5truensee dismissed honest old :Bernstorfl', 
had not a fricnd left. Given up to Strucnsee 
and the queen, he was now simply a puppet and 
a pri!loJ}{'f, with t\\ 0 black children-a boy and 
a girl-for his only companions, and Ene\.old 
.Brandt, whom he hated, for his Hùet, chamber. 
lain, pedagogue, and master-Enevold Brandt, 
whom Holck had exiled and Struensee restored. 
In truth, Christian's condition was pitiable 
cnough. Grant that he was mad, still the manner 
of life to which his wifc and the minister doomed 
him was infamous. No one paid him the smallest 
respect, and once an impudent pa
e even drove 
him into a comer, saying. ":Mad }{,ex, make me a 
groom of the chamber." He was compelled to 
make pcrsonal appointments of men specially dis- 
tasteful to him; and on one occasion, in rcvenge 
for having been made to sign an appointment as 
chambcrlain for a man he hated, he made one of 
his stove-heaters a chambcrlain; 
gain, another 
timc, he gJ.ve out that his dog Gourmand 
was a "Conference Councillor," amI proposed 
his health, which the rest "Were obligcd to ac- 
knowledge as de rigueur. This \\ as to express 
his disgust at certain fault-finding and scolding 
which he h'ld to submit to in council, showing 
that, as barling '\\ as the rule of the day thcre, 
Gourmand could bark as well as any of them, 
and so was quite as dIicient a conference coun- 
cillor. His chief amusement '\\ as smashing china 
and bcheading the garden statues: in ,,'hich 
odd phy .Moranti, his blacl boy, assisted him. 
For a change, he would roll on the ground with 
the boy. biting and scratching him, or would fling 
papers, furniture, books, glass, ornaments, any- 
tIung he could find, over the balcony down into 
the court-yard: once wishing to fling the boy and 
dog Gourmand aftcr thc rest. In public hc was 
treated '\\ith contempt by his lecpcr, Brandt, 
who in private bit and be
t him-he said by the 
king's 0\\ n desire; and, indced, the '\\ hole treat- 
ment of this unhappy wrctch, during the reign 
of Struensee, was as damaging to t hc qucen's 
rcpute as it "as di:,graceful and degrading. 
rflle queen, influenced by Struensee, who, how- 
evcr, was lo}ally "ell intentioned in this, brought 
up her son on the '\\ildest principles or" hardcn- 
ing" -a lill or cure system indeed for a dcli- 
cate child. His food was of the simplest and 
poorest lind, 'Und what we should ca ll innutri. 
· Life and Times of lIer Majest) Caroline Jlatihla, 
Queen of I>enmark and Xorwa:r. By Sir C. .F. Las- 
celles " raxall, Bart. 
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tious, and ahva)s cold; he had a cold bath 
twice or thrice a day; he was kept in a cold 
room without a fire, dressed lightly in thin silk, 
and wcnt about barefoot, ahhough be \\as 
a delicate baby of not quite three years old. 
His playmate and companion was a little fello\V 
of his 0\\ n agc, called" littlc Karl," the natural 
son of a surgeon, who ''ras allo\\ cd to fight with 
him and master him if he could, no one being 
suffered to assist or prevent. The q'leen was 
so severe '\\ it h him, that when the attendants 
wanted to frighten him into good beha, iour, 
t.hey uscd to thrcatcn to talc him to his mother, 
wInch generally succeeded. Struensee's coad- 
jutor, the physician Berger, got a few of the 
more ex.treme rules relaxed; and, owin
 to his 
rcpresentat ions, this ro)-al baby was allowed to 
wear shoes and stoclmgs, to he rather morc 
warmly clad, to have his rice boiled in broth in- 
stead of water, to have meat soup for dinner 
twice a week, and to have his room slightly 
warm cd in the momin!!. 
And now popular feèling began to talc a very 
decided tone, and the ministry knew tint the 
e,il hour which has to come to all misdoers, 
was drawing near. The queen and the favourite 
dared not show themselves in public; the guards 
were doubled at the palace, and, arious unu!lual 
precautions \\ ere talen; the most abominable 
satires and caricatures were printed and circu- 
lated, or stuck or scrawled on the walls; llalf in 
jest and half in earnest; the queen and the 
ministers would speculate on theIr future lives, 
and what they shouid do when the crash came 
and they '\\ere forccd to fl)-they foresaw 
nothing worse; and all this while the indi
a- 
tion of the people and the anger of the Euro- 
pean courts became louder and deeper, and of 
more ominous intensity and fierceness. Anony- 
mous letters were sent to 13randt, advisi
 him 
to put himself out of dangcr by ranging himself 
on the kinno's sidc, and a
ainst the minister; 
and he and Struensee had misunderstanding-s, 
even to the extent of the former proposing- a 
kind of coup d'état to Falckcnskjold, one of the 
government, beginning and ending in tbe arrest 
of Struen!lee, and the transfer of the queen to 
himself; and then the grcat [ lot was arranged, 
headcd bv Juliana Maria an Prince Frederick 
hcr son, the king's half-brother. 
Thc favourite's treatment of this young man 
had becn most impolitic. Insulted, neglected, 
irritated, his rank and ncar relationship "iUl 
the king' i
nored or remembered only to fix. 
a derper sting, no wonder that be put him- 
self at the head of a party determined to rid 
the country of a group of adventurers who 
had lost thcir heads when they had gained the 
top tound of the ladùer, and whose so-called 
reforms wcre neither popular nor undcrstood, 
besides bcin
 nullified by the poison of the 
scandals attàched to them. \\"hen a forged 
document was sho\\ n to Juliana Maria (at 
lcast, Sir Lascelles \Y raxall says it was forged), 
\\ hercin it "as set forth how that the ling \\ as to 
be forced to abdicate, and how that thc queen 
was to be declared regcnt with StruensEc as pro- 
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tector-meaning, as it was argued to her, that 
t he king and Cl'own prince were to be murdered, 
Struensee married to the queen, and his children 
by her set on the throne-she felt that no time 
".as to be lost, and that either she and hers must 
fall, or they. 
Ieans were not wanting, nor agents, 
nor adherents; they never are wanting when 
a tumult is contemplated, and good pickings are 
to be had out of a ruined palace; and the right 
time came with t he rest. After a certain masked 
ball "here the queen had been most remark- 
ablÝ gay and most strikingly beautiful, and 
where, by the strange falling to pieces of a 
certain supper, all things were marvellously 
facilitated, the plot came to its culmination. 
The ex-queen, her son, and some others (Guld- 
berg, Rantzau, Eickstedt, Köller, and the ex- 
valet Jessen), entered the king's bedroom at 
dead of night, where they first nearly fright- 
ened him to deat.h, and then got him to sign 
orders for the arrest of Struensee, Brandt, 
Falckenskjold, the queen, and others of minor 
moment. One by one those named were ar- 
rested and secured; and so was broken up in a 
few moment.s the coalition which had changed 
the whole face of Danish politics and the whole 
current of Danish súciety, for two years, 
Struensee, never a brave man, though so 
daring in polit.ical action, first fainted, then 
took to swearing horribly, and thcn gave way 
to abject despair. Brandt was philosophical, and 
even gay. }'alckenskjold was calm and critical. 
But the poor young queen was impassioned 
nd 
terrified, full of m"ath and fear and desperahon 
and anO'uish: now struggling with the soldiers 
whom Rantzau had with him to secure her; now 
trying to hurl herself from the open window, 
shrieking wildly for Struensee and the king"; 
finally bome away to the fortress of Kron- 
borg, ruined and disgraced for ever. Young, 
lovely, with a good and noble nature that bad 
been at first outraged and afterwards mis- 
guided, we cannot but pity her. Truly she had 
sinned in her degree; but she had been sinned 
3 cr ainst more grievously, and her wrong-doing 
h
d been retaliation rather than aggression. 
For, as was said before, we cannot accept Sir 
La
celles 1V raxall's theory of her innocence, 
though her failings may be t.enderly excused for 
the sake of the evils she had undergone, 
The end soon came, Stmensee, pressed and 
threatened, confessed to his liaison with the 
queen circumstantially detailed; and when the 
queen' was shown his confession, and told that 
if she denied it he would be tortured, she signed 
it in attestation of its tmt.h, and so signed away 
her good fame for e\'er. He was executed, with 
certain barbarous circumstances disgraceful to 
the time and people: having first seen his col- 
leaO'ue Brandt decapitated and disembowelled 
bef
re his face; Falckenskjold was sentenced 
to be confined on the rock of :Munkholm for 
life. Caroline :Matilda was removed from Kron- 
bol'O' to the castle of Aalborg, where 
he "as 
kept a prisoner mltil released at the instance of 
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England. Thence, she went to CelIe, or lell, 
the old residence of the former Dukes of I.Jüne- 
bur
, where she li\'ed happily enough, much be- 
loved by all who knew her, and cheered by the 
frequent presence of her siste,', the Princess of 
Brunswick. Her only grief was the loss of 
her children, especially of the little girl-whose 
legitimacy, by-the-by, came under grave sllspi- 
cion; but the king had formally acknowledged 
her at her birth. Here she saw 111', "\Yraxall, 
the grandfather of her present apologist, then a 
young man, "just her own 8?,e," and who seems 
to have been greatly sf-ruck b.y her beauty, and 
interested in her fort.unes. He describes her as 
very beautiful, though too fat; like her brother 
George the Third in featUJ"e, but harmonised and 
softened; charitable, gay, sweet-tempered, and 
discreet-all that the wronged princess !thould be. 
:Mr. V\TraxaIl cnt.ered into the plot for her 
release, which had as its object, the arrest of 
Juliana :Maria and Prince Frederick, and the 
king's published order for her ret.urn to Copen- 
h3
en. It is impossible to guess what new his- 
toric complications might have arisen had she 
not, in the midst of this under-current, died on 
the 11th of :May, 1775, wanting less than three 
months of her twenty-fourth year. Of course 
people said she died of poison, that wide and 
convenient vagueness; but in truth it was of 
scarlet fever, takiJJ
 a typhoid character, and 
easy to be accounted for. One of her young 
pages had just died of this disease, and she, 
ver.v foolishly, went into the room where the 
coffin was, and looked at the dead body, The 
sight haunted her, and the el.isease found her 
out, carrying her off in a very few days. 1Vhen 
dying, she wrote to George the Third, solemnly 
prote!':ting her innocence of all with which she 
had been charged; and also to .M. H.oques, the 
pastor of the :French 'Protestant church at Zell, 
she said the same: "I was never faithless to my 
husband." So, at least, it is reported. "\Vhether 
Sir Lascellcs Wraxall's chivalrous theory respect- 
ing the unhappy princess be correct or not, the 
memoir has high merits, not only as an historical, 
but as a literary production, Some of the de- 
tails of court life are ext.remely curious. 
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TIOOK THE SECOND: W O"\L\XIrOOD. 
CHAPIER XLII. LlLl IS SEIZED. 
Ln,y was in haste now to lcave those :Ely- 
sian l<'ield
, which had c"{erciscd so strange a 
fascination over hcr. She was hauntcd by the 
eyes of that painted womall. She wandered 
ahout for full an hour shc knew not whither; 
dazell by the colourcd lamps, the crowds, the 
shouts, the br
ying' of bands; the hoarse 
rhetoric of the mountcbanks. the roaring of the 
cannon. which were to usher in thc fireworks, 
She sought ninly for an outlet from the satur- 
nalia; but the crowd compassed hcr about, and 
hemme(l hcr in. and on its remotest borders there 
seemed to be more shows and mOl'e crowds. 
She was almost in dcspair wllCn, thinking to 
gain the rlace de la Coneorde. and in VIeW, 
even, of the great obelisk, which from base to 
apex .was one blaze of light. she found herself 
wedged in a mass of sight-seers who were 
gathered round the carriage of a quack doctor. 
Lily had never seen the Elisir d' Amorc, but 
there, as large as life was Doctor Dulcamara. 
He had deviated a little from the costume on 
which the late admirable Lablaehe conferrcd 
well-merite(l fame, inasmuch as over his well- 
powdercd periwig he wore a Roman helmct of 
brass, with a trcmendous plume of crimson 
horsehair; but the scarlet coat, the frills, the 
rumes, the top-boots, the buel..skin, the wateh 
and pendulous seals, the snuff-box, the signet. 
ring, and the 
old-headcd cane. all belonged to 
the opera. Ile was an impudent vagabond, at 
bcst; but had the flow of flashy verbiage com- 
mon to bis tribc, and scores of hands were 
speedily e...tendcd from tbe cro" d beneath him, 
holJing francs and half francs to be exchanged 
for the worthless nostrums be extolled so 
highly. 
His calèche, and the white horse that drew 
it, to hoot, were quite a bower of Chinese 
lanterns; and in the rumble sat his servant. who 
was attircd as a drum-major in the Imperial 
Guard, \\ bose business it \Vas to be the butt of 
his master's jokes, and grind the barrel-organ 
"hen Dulcamara was out of breath. The under 
quack was a fellow of cada\'erous traits and dis. 
contcnted mien, and appeared heartily ashamed 
of his position. He had reason to be. He \\ as 


I 
the real doctor. lIi
 diploma and liccnse to 
practise were duly cerLilied bv the l"aculty of 
"Paris, and without them Dulean1ara would ba\'e 
been hauled to prison as a swindler: hut the 
genuine physician being ]>001' anJ idlc, and dis- 
solute and drunken, the quack was content to 
pay him SO much a year to use his diploma; 
and he filled up his leisure time by grinchng the 
barrel-organ, "On demande un medecin pour 
voyagcr." Have you never seen that ad,-ertisc- 
ment in Les Petites Affichcs? It means that 
Dulcamara the 
uack is in want of an orQ'an- 
grinder" ith a dIploma. 
 
. "Approach, my children," the mountebank 
was bawling. "Approach, lose 110 time. I 
llave hut a few moments to bestow upon 
ou. 
I am wanted clsewherc. Kings and prince

es 
sigh for my prcscnce. Spanisu hidalgos, who 
lla\'e eaten too much olla podrida-Engli:.h 
milords, agonised by the spleen-refuse to be 
comforted without me, Grand Riribi-(this to 
the mclanc1lOly man \\ ith the diploma)-strike 
up the chanson it boire from Robert Ie Diable. 
After tlmt \\ e shall ha\ e somethin
 to say about 
the Imperial Soporific and Atomic Tincture of 
Honolulu." 
An hour ago, in hcr recklessncs3, Lily might 
have been for a moment detained by the loqua- I 
city of this bombastic humbug'. But it was I 
too late now, The awful consciousness of her 
miserable position had come upon her; and 
some inward voice kept thundering in her e'lrs 
that she "as in danger-from she knew not 
wlnt; and that she must fly-she knew not II 
where. 
. E"{erting more strcngth than she had ima- 
glUed she posses:3cll, she contrived, at last, to 
disengage herself from the throng, aud to reach 
a space which was less encumbered. She leallt 
up against a tree, sick and faint. Her pOOl' 
eyes were blinded with tears. lIcr streng-th 
had broken down. lIeI' enterprise secmed to 
her, now, impossible of accomplishment. That 
dreadful fever was rackin
 her head arrain. 
Heaven be merciful to her-what had she dOUl', 
and what was she to do? 
"Pretty little demoiselle, you seem ill," a 
voice bchind her said, 
Shc had heard the voice before. It \\ as that 
of the man who had declared that all weapons 
and umbrellas must be left at the door, Sue 
turned her head, trembling, and saw the Italian 
wa"{work showman. 
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" Aha! you recognise me, then?" conti- 
nued Signor Y entimillioni. "Do you l...nüw 
that I have been looking for you this Imlf- 
hour?" 
" I do not know JOu," faltered Lily, "Good 
night !" . 
" Not so fast., picciolina mia. 'Ve are not to 
part in such a hurry." And the Italian laid Lis 
hand on Lily's arm. 
" Let me go! let me go !" cried the tcrrificd 
girl. "Let mc go home." 
" Precisely, that is where I am going to take 
you, There is a lady at home \\ ho is expecting 
)OU most mn..i0 1 1sly. Yon have kept h
r wait- 
ing a very long time. "Whole years. Home in- 
deed. Aha! JOU little runaway!" 
Hc tightencd Lis grasp. He passed the other 
hand round her waist. Lily tried to scream, 
when, suddenly somc loose garment 'was thrown 
over her head, and another pair of hands were 
clasped over her mouth. 
".Enough of this trifiing," grumbled very 
hoarsely a man "ho had bcen lurking a few 
paees behind the Italian during his parley with 
Lily. "Come, my Phidias of the painting- 
room, bring the young toad along, or some 
sergent de ville will be passing by." 
"Don't smother her, Demosthène," remon- 
stratcd the Italian. "Take the cloak off hci' 
head, and your hands off her mouth, and let us 
try to make her listen to reason. Deg convc- 
nances, mon garçon; n'oublions jamais les conve- 
nances." 
The second man did, sulkily, as he was 
bid, but he planted his great hands on Lily's 
shoulders, and kept them tlJere, The girl 
was too terrified to speak; but palpitated ill 
the grasp of the two ruffians like a captured 
birù. 
"Listen to me, ma mie," went on the Italian, 
putting- his face so close to Lily that she could 
feel his beard upon her cheek; .< you are coming 
home with us. You are our prisonet., if you 
lil
e that tournure de phrase better. Come 
quictly, aud no harm will be donc you; but 
dare to rall for assistance, and I will put tIllS 
pretty little bodkin into you." 
He drew, as quick as lightning, a long knife 
that glittered in the lamplight, Lily saw that 
she \\ as lost. She could hear the distant hum 
of the crowd, and the clanging of the music; 
but the spot "as solitary, aud sbe "was beyond 
all human help. 
" Will you be quiet, thcn p" the Italian asked, 
half .caressingly, half threateningl.y. 
Lily murmured a faint aiÌÌrmative. 
"That's l'ight. Now, Demost hènc, let us take 
her between us. Don't forget that little bright 
bodkin of mine, liWe OI!.e." 
The t,,-o strong men hooked their arms in 
tl)(
5e of the girl, and led her rapidly away, 
They plunged into an alley between the trees, 
and which seemed entirely deserted. But as 
though in mockery at her utter wretchedncss and 
st ate of bondage, she saw gleaming from behind 
the tufted trees the first sparkle of the fire- 
'works, those fireworks which were to culminate 


in a resplendent bonl}uet, in which Liberty was 
to have her annual apotheosis, and the twenty- 
seventh, hren1y-eighth, and twenty-ninth of 
J nly to be made glorious for e\Ter. . 
They werc now walking by the water-side, 
That it 'was the Seine Lily knew, for she could 
see the lamps on the Pont Louis Seize, and 
the Chamber of Deputies flaring nith lampions, 
They stopped before a mean wooden building, 
having seemingly but one "indow, through 
whose dirty panes a light feebly glimmered. 
The Italian pushed at the door, which gave 
way, and they passed in, There was a narrow 
passage. and by the light of a s\\ inging cressct 
Lily could see a woman who was rushing to\mrds 
her-a woman huddled in an old plaid shawl, 
whose hair was dishevelled, and whose facc was 
paiuted. It was the 'Vild Woman of the Ely- 
sian .Fields. 


cn \.l'TER XLIII. THE SULTAX IY LOXDON. 
'YHAT is a year? Psha! what are ten? 
\Vhen you are young, a yrar seems a very long 
t.ime. That last month before you are twenty- 
one, or before you lcave school, or get your 
commissiou, or pass your examination for the 
civil service, the month it takes for yoU!' mous- 
taches to grow, how it lags, how it loiters, how 
cvery mOIl:ent seems to have its feet clogged by 
leaden weIghts! Do our best as we may to 
squander the days in recklessness and prodi- 
gality, what a weary time elapses before we are 
thirty years of age, and fogies cease to tell us 
that, as young men, we should defer to the 
opinion of our elders, Never was therc, perhaps, 
a sane woman of twenty-nine who passed herself 
off as thirty-one; but how oftcn does a young 
middle-aged wan slily add on a year or two? 
But hey! when the mezzo cammen is reached, 
how swiftly the years fly! "\Ve lose count. 
Sixty-two melts into sixty-three, and that into 
sixty-four, without our special notice. Things 
pass as in a dream. The day before yesterday, 
why, it was eighteen months ago. Our newly- 
formed acquaintance, ,\"hy we have known him 
these eight years. The far-off goal of grey 
hairs, and toothlessness, and the tomb, why we 
are close upon it. It was a teùious pull to 
Tattenham Corner; it is a lightning rush to 
the judge's stand, even if we come in with the 
ruck. 
A year bad passed since the events previ- 
ously narrated. :Madame de Kergolay was dead. 
She passed away. very peacefully, leaving the 
bulk of that \\ Inch she possessed to her be- 
loved grand-nephew, Edgar Greyfaunt, It was 
not much, but it was a capital to be turned into 
ready money, and that was all the young man 
wanted. It; is due to the memory of the good 
old lady in Paris to state that she freely forgave 
poor little Lily before her death. Her ire, 
indeed, against the girl had lasted but a ycry 
short time. She had been shockeJ and paincd 
by her disappearance, and Lad made every effort 
to gain tidings of her, but in vain, By degrees 
the vengeful pride" hich had led her to el"U:)h 
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Lily "ith cruel words, becausc she had dared to 
lovc the sultan, her grand-nephew, gn\e way to 
her natural kindness and softne :! of heart. :::ihe 
wcpt and bewailcd the fugitivc, She would 
havc sacrificed much to recO\ er her. She Re- 
I knowled
ed that Iiily's love llad been blame- 
less, liut she was gone, amI would return no 
I more. 
The abbe, as in duty bound, informed 
hùc- 
moisclle .Marcassin of Lily's flight, and of the 
unavailing steps that had been taken to discover 
Ler hidin
-place. 
Thc Mareassin did not. takc the intelligcnce 
much to heart. 
H I expected it," shc remarked, coMly. IC I, 
who am thc greatest sufferer by thc abscond- 
I ing of this vaurienne, would not spend three 
I francs ten sous in an ad\"crtisement in the 
Petites Amches to get her back. There arc 
cats and cockatoos" b.om one is glad to lose, 
:Monsieur I' Abbé, You and your 2.Iadamc de 
Kergolay were entiehcs de cette petitc friponnc. 
I Now she has robbcd you as she robbed me, and 
I has doubtless fled to joill thc swindler, hcr 
mothcr, with whom for 
 cars she has probably 
been in sccret correspondence. A h, ees AlIglaises, 
ces An
laises! c'est dc In perfidie à en croire à 
la fin du monde. You had much better, instead 
of pettin
 and spoiling her, have put her into a 
.Maison ae Disciplinc, where shc would have 
been fed on bread and watcr, and whipped tnice 
a wcek. The Sæurs Gri::.es h:1\'c an excellent 
institution at Autenil. Yon say that she did 
I not takc her clothes with her. Has your noble 
I duenna countcd her spoons since the flight of 
her dm"lin!!?" 
"I dOl
't think the poor little ehilll is dis- 
I honest," the abbé urged, in mild deprecation. He 
I v. as a good man, after all, and much troubled in 
his mind about Lily. 
" Bah!" snecred thc infle
ible 1\farcassin. 
"You take the whole world to be inhabited by 
candidates for the Prize of Virtue. U ne fameuse 
H?sière ell
 ferait celle-I.à ! 
h
 trumpery little 
tIung was mnately and meorrlglbly bad. Mau- 
vaise herbe, I tell you, Monsieur I' Abbé mau- 
'\'aise hcrbe." 
And Madamc de Kergolay died. To hcr two 
faithful serrants shc left a small but adequate 
provision, much to the distaste of Edgar; but 
ûf thc rest he was sole legatee. '"icu),. Sablons 
and Prudence faded away almost as quietly as 
thcir mistress fro!"!l the stage. The old man 
did not sun ive madame many months, lie ex- 
pressed, before he died, his \\:ish to be buried in 
Pèrc 130 Chai c, in the samc gra\e with his be- 
loverl mistrc<:s, but crosswise, at her feet, as 
became an ancicnt and faithful but humble 
ser\"itor. Thc abbé did his best to have his wish 
fuHìIled; but there were difficulties in the way: 
t he administration v. as not propitious, and 
Vicu
 Sablons had to he buriclI as many mi11ions 
of his forerunners had bcen huried before him, 
It did not so much matter, perhaps, He was 
bound, Jet us hope, to l\ country whcre there i:il 
Im
 One )Iastel', in ,.. hose eycs superiors and 
servilors are alike. 


Ed"'ar Gl'ryfaunt, after pac 
ing a decent 
peri ,â' in rctiremcnt at Aix-Ies-D: ins-his great- 
aunt had died to\\ ards the clo"e of tll summer 
-VI here his exceedin
ly fashionahle mourning, 
his jct studs and wrist-buttons, and the eoal-bJaèk 
steed he rodr, \\ cre desen"cdly admired, came 
back to I)m'is, scWcd accounts with Madame 
de KCl'golay's notary-whom he accused, at 
many stag-cs of their business transactions, of 
robbing him, and who did him the hononr to 
remark, as he handed him the last packet of 
thousand.franc notcs accruing from thc dead 
lady's succession, that with a more heartless 
YOHn"" man hc had )lever comc in contact-and 
eallcd in an upholsterer from the Rue 8t, Louis, 
to whom, aftcr a parley of ten minutes, he sold 
en bloc the entire furniture and fittings of his 
relative's apartmcnts in thl" Marais: tapestry, 
china, piettU'rs and all. "I do not" ant this 
rococo stuff," he said, c'lndidly. "I" as in 
En;:rland not manv months since, and am return- 
ing therc; and if:r reC] l1ire brics-à- bmcs I can get 
as many as I need in \Y ardour-street at cheaper 
rates than herc." 
The uphobterer handed three thousand francs 
to the Sultan Greyfaunt, and sent a eouple of 
vans to carry away all the pOOl' old lady's 
penates, which 'Wcre wort h six thousand at 
least. Big men in blouscs dragged the faded 
Cupid!;, and shcpherdesses, and bewigged gcntle- 
men with the cross of St.. Louis, ùown stairs. 
Gentil Bernard lay for a time in the gutter, and 
Babet la Bouquetièrc \\as calmly eontcmplated 
by a ehiffonnier. A part of thc furniturc went 
very soon to decorate the rooms of a lorette, in 
the Rue Taitbout. 'Vhen she had qU:lrrclled 
with the English milord, t hrongh her over-", een- 
ing partiality for the Brazilian coffee-planter, 'Who 
turned out to be a swindler from Hamburg, 
he 
had a la va.se, or sale of her kuick-knacks, and some 
of 
fadame de Kergolay's penates 'Wcrc sold to 
the Jews, and some were bought by painters to 
increase the" properties" of thcir studios withal. 
Then in process of time they goot burnt, or 
brokcn up, or pawncd and sold and pawned 
a
ain, or exported to America or Aush alia. 
Wl1ieh is the way of the 'World, and not at aU 
uncommon. 
But the first van-load of goods had scarcely 
left thc house of the dccensed beforc :Edgar 
Greyfannt 'Was snugly ensconced in the coupé 
of thc diligence on his way to Calais. He began 
to think his mourning very hot and sllabby look- 
ing. Hc must have an entirely ncw wardrobe 
whcn he re
ched London. 1.'hose Frcneh tailors 
did not know how to fit an :English gentleman. 
Willis or Nugee should be honoured with his 
patronage. He was about to assume his proper 
position in society. He was destined to slune 
thcre, that was certain. Hc had an ancient 
name, a handsomc prcsence, and a fortune. Yes, 
quite a fol"Ìune. In a letter of credit on a 
London banking firm he "as entitled to draw 
for no less a sum than five thousand pounds 
sterling. 'fhat was his entire capital-a hun- 
dred I\I\I{ twcn1v-five thousand francs. It c:ounded 
magnificent. :Ileduced to English sterling, it 
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had not quit.e so sonorous a ring, but still with 
a gi'eat deal of spending in it. In his whole 
life the sultan had never O'rasped so much 
money, His treasure seem cd to him inexhaus- 
tible. He would live largel\'", luxuriously he 
thought, but then he would "bc aùding to his 
capital. "\Yas there not the turf; might not he, 
a young gentleman of fashion and fortune, make 
a figure t.here, and win thousands by betting? 
How mueh would it cost to have a stud of race- 
horses? And play! there '\Jas play, Hitherto, 
certainly, he had but rarely had a run of luck; 
but Fortune favours the bold, and he would havc 
no need to distress himself about the loss of a 
few paltry hundreds of francs. And, if the 
worst came to the worst, was he not an artist? 
Had he not a commanding genius? Most. com- 
manding. Certainly, at no very distant date 
the portals of the English Royal Academy must 
open for his admission. But there would be 
plenty of time to take up with painting again. 
It was the last resource. To tell truth, he fell 
slightly ashamed of the easel and maulstick, now 
that he \\'as an independent gentleman, wit.h his 
pocket full of money. After all, it was but a 
base mechanical employment this painting. How 
villanously the turpentine and megelp smelt, 
How difficult it was to find subjects; ,,"hat a 
bore it was to have to make sketches. And 
those troublesome models-they cost ever so 
much moncy, and the colour merchant was 
always dunning for his bill. Those envious ill- 
conditioned fellows the critics, too, who made 
impertinent observations in print for which, if 
thcy got their deserts, they should be caned, 
and who drew no distinction between a picture 
painted by the son of a cobbler and one that 
was the work of a descendant of the barons of 
old. 
Of course Edgar put up at the Ship when he 
landed at Dover-the Lord "\Yarden not being 
thcn built-and although he had the largest 
suite of apartments next to a Russian grand- 
duke who had crossed with him, the Ship was 
several sizes too small for the Sultan Greyfaunt. 
lIe would have posted to London had not the 
railway just been opened. He could never have 
endured a vulgar stage-coach, 
He had plenty of friends, and some few 
distant connexions in London. It was known 
that he was 
ladame de Kergolay's heir. No- 
body knew much about the old lady's circum- 
stances, nor did the sultan feel called upon to 
enlighten society with any particularity. It 
was noised abroad that he had inherited a large 
fortune; nor did he take any special pains to 
contradict the rumour. If people chose to 
deceive themselves, why should they not be 
deceived? A convenient train of reasoning, 
which has been pursued in all countries, these 
five thousand years about. 
So where, when the sultan arrived in the 
British metropolis, should his highness alight 
but at Pomeroy's Hotel in Great Grand-street, 
Grosvenor-square? He drove there straight from 
the terminus, and was received with much 
distinction. One had need be a distinguished 


foreigner to be "-elcomed in Gre:lt Grand-street, 
As. a rule, Pomeroy (represented by a sharp 
SWiSS Hamed Jean Baptiste Constant, the 
suc.cessor to the original proprietor; he having 
rehred on a fort.une) only took in princes. and 
equally as a rule, princes, when they ca
le t
 
town, werc taken by their couriers to Pome- 
roy's. .Mr. J. B. Const,ant (he was never 
called Monsieur now, and was supposed to be 
a naturalised British subject, and a staunch 
Protestant, the which did not prevent his 
entertaining the Sheikh of the Soudan, who was a 
l\Iussuhnan, Rnd the Abbeokuta Envoy, who ".as 
black and a pagan, and was with difficulty 
persuaded from celebrating his " grand custom" 
over a footbath full of blood in the back draw- 
ing-room; besides any stray Romanist or 
Russo-Greek grandees who came that way)-Mr, 
J, B. Constant owed much of the success whichhe 
had hitherto enjoyed to his extended connexioll 
among the useful class of travelling servants 
known as couriers, who, when out of an engage- 
ment, or off duty, were always snre of a hearty 
reception, a good cigar, and a glass of curaçao, 
or other comforting stimulant in Pomeroy's 
still-room. The recommendations of an ex- 
perienced member of the courier profession, one 
Franz Stimm had been especially useful to Mr. 
Constant, and he was grateful to him Rccord- 
ingly. 
J\Ir, Edgar Greyfaunt de Kerçolay was there- 
fore, as was only due to so high and might.y a 
prince, made much of at this patrician hostelry, 
On his cards he called himself Greyfaunt de 
Kergolay; and his name was surmounted by a 
neatly engraved and prettily spiked coronet. 
During the lifetime of his great-aunt, and in 
Paris, he had affected a disdain for his foreign 
lineage, and would own no blue blood but that 
of the Greyfaunts of Lancashire; but now that 
she was dead, and he had got her money, he 
thought there was no harm in hinting that he 
was the representative of a noble house from 
beyond the sea. Perhaps he wund the Grey- 
faunts of Lancashire, like many other country 
families as noble, somewhat at a discount in Lon- 
don society, which, following the usual fashion, 
interest.ed itself with what was passing" on the 
extreme horizon in preference to that which ""as 
going on beneath its very nose. At all event s, 
the lofty Edgar, when he was addressed as Vis- 
count, did not resent the error with any great 
acrimony, His old companions called him Grey- 
faunt; but many newly-found ones in cosmopo- 
litan and diplomatic circles, spoke to him and 
asked him to dinner as De Kergolay. Under 
that title he was entered in .Mr, J. B. Constant's 
books; and as De Kergolay he was insCl'ibeù, 
much more legibly, and, indeed, indelibly, in 
.Mr. J. B. Constant's mind, 
Thus, and in despite of his English face and 
tongue, being accounted that which imperfectly 
educated persons are apt to term a "foreign 
swell," Edgar-you may call him, and I will 
c:lll him by either of his surnames inùifferentI.y 
-was naturally introdnced to the Pilgrims' 
Club in Park-lane, at which, as everybody 
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lnows, or ought to know, thc ambas
adors, thc 
sccrdaries of legation, aud the attaehés accre- 
diled to the court of St, James's, mingle on a 
charmingly social footing with sundry illu!)lrious 

nglislJlnen, whose qualifieation3 as Pilqrims 
mu!)t be simply these: to havc travellca teu 
thousand miles in a straight direction, and in a 

iven line from the North Pole; to be faultle
s 
hands at écarté, piquet, and 
hort whist, and to 
belong to the cream of the cream of El1g1i
h 
society, both by wealth, by birth, and by posi- 
tion. 
There are alwaJs a good many candidatcs 
up at thc Pilgrims' Club-where gentlemen's 
names arc put down WIICH they are infants in 
m'ms, with a \"iew to their entering the club at 
their grand elimaeterie i-but as f,Ülures in one 
of the three grand and essential requisites arc 
sometimes unavoidable, the rejection of candi. 
dates at the Pilgrims' Cluh (which is, I think, 
neal' the Piccadilly end of r,Il'k-lane) is not by 
any means of rare oeCUrL"enee. Indeed. they 
say there is more blackballing at the P. (the 
affectionate diminutive of Pilgrim) than at any 
othCl' club in London: always excepting the 
O
trich in Sandys-street, Deseret-square. There, 
you know, they pillell Sir EUl"a!>ius Quihi for 
his loose notions on thc suhjeet of suttee, and 
all but ostracised bra\'e olù Admiral SiHdb:\d, 
heeause he was known to maintain that curry 
was better without chutnee than with it. For 
distinctions must be made, it is plain, to keep 
society select-which would otherwise degene- 
ratc into a mere anarchical Odd }'ellows' gather- 
ing of the most ungentcel description: and it 
is a good and holy thing to be exclusive. 
Th us, as you see, the Pilgrims had secured the 
vcry cream of the cream in theil' English member- 
hooü. 
,r ell, and the foreigners. One must make al. 
lowanees for foreigners, of course, If Baron 
Burstoff, :Minister }>lcnipotentiary from Crim 
T.lrtary, had formerly been simply a Hehrew 
mOlley-changer at Frankfort-on-thc-:Mainc (the 
lctters we used to have from him about the 
Imperial High Dutch lottery, and urging us 
forthwith to invest in that swindle, and win a 
c.'lstle 011 the !thinc, the title of Count, and the 
entire lihrary of the late lamented Pufl'cndodY !); 
if old Professor Stradivarius from Jella, the 
distinguishcd philoi::>gist and translator of the 
pocms of Sandl into the Zummcrzetzhirc dialect, 
and the Post-Office London Directory of eighteen 
hundred and forty-t" 0 illtO SJ l'o-Chaldaie, "as 
tllC son of a tripe-dealer at 
Iaf?deburg. and 
bad, in early life followed the humble trade of a 
1 ailor; and if that famous traveller, Marclls 
Uolopolus, Ph.D" ltG.S., &e. &c., had hecn 


i!.tant-.b..eeper of a wild beast show (travel. 
lin
, and oeea
ionally varied by the beefeater 
business oubide), a dealer in stuCfcl1 birds in 
the vicinity of Goodm,m's-fields, and the pro- 
prietor of a sailors' hoarding-house at Gibraltar, 
before be di
covered the site of thc lost city of 
Alesia, brought baek the orif{inal pleadings of 
I the Abderites in the grc,lt la\\
llit of the as
's 
shadow, and made it. manifest to the cntire \\ orId 
I 


that the wild 'Vangdoodlums do not cat Iluman 
flesh when roa
t hippopotamus is procurable; 
and that t hey do knock out thcir frout teeth to 
be the better ahle to \\ histle their nati\ c airs- 
if the savants and the illustrious stran?ers who 
were made free of tbe P., and nearly threw the 
\\aiters into fits by spitting on the carpet of the 
morning-room, were sometimes of mean extrac- 
tion, and oc('[U)ionally of coar
c manners, and 
now and then bUlllhu!;"s, the great principle of 
exclusiveness "as at least outwardly vindicated. 
Once a Pilgrim al \\ a} s a Pilgrim; and ilie 
gown and scrip and sandall cd sLoon covered a 
multitude of sins. 
Yes: the Sultan Greyfaunt bad fOWld his 
proper groove in life, and became it admirably. 
The groove was anointcd with the most deli- 
cately scented unguent: pommade divinc, at 
least. It was a groo, e beginning vcry high up 
indeed in the social scale, and you slid ùown it, 
as dO\Hl that famous One Tree Hill of Rntiquity: 
Avernuso 
After a time, Eùgar left Pomcroy's Hot,el. 
lie did not complain of the costliness of its 
aeeommodation-(I think a mutton-chop costs 
a guinea there, and a bottle of soda-water three- 
and-sixpence, and I lno\V a one-horse brougham 
is two pounds ten an hour); but, intending to 
reside permanently in London, it was, of course, 
idle to remain in an hotel. So :Mr. Constant, 
whom the sultan deigned to patronise in the 
most benignant manner, found for his illus- 
trious guest a handsome suite of chambers in 
St. James's-place; 
upplied him with a perfect 
pearl of a "asherwoman, who enamelled shirts, 
iced wllite waistcoats, frosted pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and turned cravats into snow-flakes in 
the most beautiful manner; and, in addition, 
recommended him a body-servant-a very jewel 
of a body-senoant-a YOUI1
 man by the name 
of IIummelhausen, said to 
e a distant relation 
of the proprietor of Pomeroy's, who sha,'ed, 
dresscd hair, ,arnished boots, compounded 
curious restoratives on the mornings after heavy 
dinncrs, found out the addresses of people 
whom he had seen but once in his life, aud then 
only on the Serpentine's banks, played on the 
guitar, and was worth his \\ eight in gold gene- 
rally. 
Could there be :l more fortunate yout h 
than the Sultan Greyfaunt, with his health, his 
figure, his genius, his ready moucy, his pearl of 
a laundress, his jewel of a body-servant, and his 
coronet upon his card? His name was down at 
the P. lie often dined there. IIis ejection 
\\ as considcred ccrtain, 0\\ ing to the influence 
of Sir Timotheus 0' Boy, that great collector of 
musical instrull\t
mts, "ho is said to ha\ e nine 
of }'athcr Schmidt's organs do\\ n at his place 
in Devonshire. and the original am il beat en by 
the Harmonious Blae1.smith in his smoking- 
room in Curzon-street. Some of the best 
houses in London were open to Edgar. Some 
of the prct tiest faces in London smiled at him 
from carria
e windows. "Oh kin9! live for 
e
er !" cries the Eastern adulator. l'he Sultan 
Grc.)faullt "ould h;l\C been but'very slightly 
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incensed with any adulatory person, Oriental or 
otherwise, who informed him that hc, thc sul- 
tan, was destineù to live for ever. 


A LOBSTER SALAD. 


TIm man who is curious ill crabs and lobsters 
should raise t.he ghost of DOCTOR PHILIP SACHS, 
member of the Silesian Society of the Curious in 
Nature, Such a supper of lobsters and crabs as 
he g3.ve his readers in a book that he wrote just 
two centuries ago-it was published at Wratislaw 
two hundred years ago plus one-and such pic- 
tures as he had engraved for it, in which one of 
the wonders is a reversal of the ordinary course 
of things into a lobster eating a man, instead of 
a man eating a lobster-such a book and such 
pictures ought to have made his name immortal; 
but they did not. Philip Sachs and his Society 
of Cmious Men were a body of intelligent 
practitioners of medicine, doing in their own 
way, without patronage, what our Royal Society 
had then begun to do in London, for indepen- 
dent experimental rescarch into natme, such as 
the J3aeonian philosophy had counselled. 1Ve 
live, nevertheless, in a day that knows not Philip 
Sachs, and ma\æs a joke of such curious science 
as his was; although it did repl'esent the first 
energy of departure from traditional faith in 
the ancients. Here is a book, indeed, to fall 
now into the hands of men who never heard of 
" Gammarology," and hardly know that kam- 
maros is Greek, and cammarus or gammarus, 
which ever it pleases them to say, is Latin 
for crab and lobster! Doctor Sachs, never- 
theless, was well loved and deservedly honomed 
in his own day by his own comrades, who 
would have liked, they said, to put themselves 
into personal communication with the llew 
English Itoyal Society, if they had not been hard- 
working practitioners who cultivated science in 
the intervals of professional work, and had 
neither time nor influential help to speed their 
good wiU. A tremendous chorus of song from 
his learned friends in Germany brings Dr. Sachs's 
Gammarologia Curiosa, with votive verses of ap- 
plause, into the reader's presence. 
This pleasant experimental philosopher cites 
a series of fables that passed for truths, gives 
the authority for them, and adds with his own 
assent the authority of practical research against 
them_ Such were the notions that the sala- 
mander will not burn in fire, that the hunted 
beaver gnawed off the part for which it was then 
pursued, that a bear licks her cubs into shape, 
that lightning cannot strike the laurel, that the 
lion trembles with fear at the crowing of a cock. 
A prince of Bavaria turned a lion into a farm- 
yard where several cocks crowed lustily, but the 
lion chased and ate both cocks aild hens. 
Other old errors of this sort are the belief that 
the viper kills its mother; that a serpent's body 
can be burst by singing to it; that the bird 
:Manucodiata had no feet, and was, therefore, 
always flying; that goat's blood would dissolve 
adamant; that the ch
ul1eleonlived on air; and 


the stor.v of the phænix. But for the song of 
swans, Dr, Sachs found satisfactory authorih r 
including the report of the N o l"\Yegian Olaù
 
'V ormius, confirmed upon oath, that by the sea- 
shore he had often heard a strange and most 
s"eet murmur of whistling mixed with delightful 
sounds from flocks of swans; and Paulus 
l\Ielissus, who was himself called the Swan of 
Poets (he lived, we may add, in Shakespeare's 
time), heard a swan singing Oll the Thames neal' 
London. 
N ow for the experimental scicnce of crabs as 
it stood with this lively and liberal naturalist 
two hundred years ago, Animals, he said, arc 
perfect Or imperfect, The perfect have blood; 
the imperfect have, instead of blood, another 
fluid. The bloodless animals are sub-divided 
into insects, with distinct incisions in their bodies; 
the soft skinned; the crustaceous, protected 
with a slight crust; and the testacean, which are 
covered with a hard testa or shell. Dr. Sachs's 
book, which recognises the whole crab tribe, is, 
in fact, an old natural history treatise upon the 
still recognised class of crustaceans, And were 
they not worthy of a treatise P Did not Dorian 
say that crabs found a man in employment, and 
delight, and speculation. And, as said Scaliger, 
you find them everywhere, in sweet and in salt 
water, on eartll, enjoying the ail', and for us 
made enjoyable by help of fire, Roman em- 
perors are said to have fished with nets of gold 
and silken cord dyed crimson and purple. I, 
said the doctor, prefer my quiet and cheap hunt 
after different sorts of crabs, and my study of 
their characters and habits. I don't write mv 
tale as Oppian did his verses, in letters of gold, 
and I shall not get gold for my labour, as that 
Oppian did; there is no Septimus Severus to 
give me two thousand gold pieces for two thou- 
sand lines. Then he gravely, but with a twinkle, 
doubtless, in his eye as he wrote, stated in his 
treatise that by the command of his Society of 
Curiosi he wrote of crabs after writing of wine 
in his Ampelographia, because crab is not whole- 
somc unless taken with wine, and that it is good 
to add crab to ,vine is shown by Dioscol
des, 
who tells us that river crabs cooked with the 
tendrils of the whitc vine are good against the 
bite' of a mad dog, How pleasant and perennial 
is the genial naturalist spirit. Good humour, if 
not gold, seems to have been in all times one of 
the very constant rewards of a direct out-of- 
door study of God's handiwork. 
The doctor describes the genera of crus- 
tacea, ending with an argument for the ex- 
istence of undergronnd rivers in which swim 
fossil (but not petrified) fishes, which, as some 
of the ancients found, were of unpleasant taste; 
occasionally even hurtful. There were even 
believed to be fishes living underground with- 
out water, and these notions of fossil life were 
applied to the study of petrifactions. If other 
fishes, why not crabs P which in ordinary cir- 
cumstances are amphibious, and can find food 
within the earth, in the great cellar of the uni- 
verse, or living in caves underground near 
marshy places, at the call of hunger rise out of 
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tl.e 
ro'llld all in th.:ir armour like the soldiers 
of C,ldmus. . 
It h.\d bcen taught that there was a 
rcat 
mbterranean 1l00d into which, under Mount 
Caucasus, subterraneous rivers poured, and that 
throußh underground channels this flood sent 
water to the mountain-tops, whellee it came 
fort h in sprinp'
, and with the waf cr some of if s 
I crabs. Thus all the crabs of the upper world 
I "ere, some said, fre
h wafer, until they became 
'leellstomed to the sea, .l)ut of this, saJ s Dr. 
S.\chs, evrry man is free to think as he plern.es. 
Nor '\rre those wonderful crabs and shell. 
fish hard as llJal'ble clearI.v dead. Sperliug had 
defended :Martin Kerger's opinion th
t stones 
might be alive and ha\ e some powcr of repro- 
duction. Borellus had found a stonc sea-urchin 
full of little ones of the same sort; and se\-eral 
authoriti{'s have l'cported finding ad'lmants with 
young. Dr, Sachs holds it unque
tionablc f hat 
stones arc found with youu
, but that they eVfT 
give birth to their young is for him h.lrd to 
believe. Living frogs, toads, and erahs had 
been found ill stone, and Grembs had observed 
that the vital power and longevity of a toad 
was such that it would not petrify in petrifying 
waters, 
\V onderful things have been found in stone; 
as, for example, the ag.l.te of King PYI'rhus, 
which showcd in colour the Kine :Muses dancing 
with Apollo. In a church at Venice there was 
a perfect picture of a skull in jaspar, and Our 
Lord on the Cross, shown in veins of marble 50 
distinctly that the wounds and blood-drops could 
be exactly discerned. Gaffarell said he had scen 
in .Western Tartary men, c1.mels, and cattle 
ll 
of stonc, which Ortelius thou
ht to be living 
men and cattle suddenly petritied by a stupen. 
dous metamorphosis. A petrified horde, with 
arms and chariots all turned into stone, was 
said to co.er a considerable region by the marsh 
Kitaya, between Russia and Tartary; and Cor- 
nelius Wietfiietius saic\ that in the mountains of 
a certain province (called Chilcnsis, perhaps 
that of thc Cilcni, ofTarragona in Spain), when 
the south wind blows, it stiffens whole troops 
of horsemen 8uddenly as into statues of stone, 
and they remain in the road just as they stood 
before the transformation. 'l'Ì1us it would ap- 
pcar that wiud as well as water can have petrify- 
mg power, and there wcrc many testimonies to 
the existence of a wholc city that had been so 
petrified. The same thing, adds the doctor, 
happened in our time, in the year sixteen 'thirtv- 
four, on a part of the African shore of the Medi- 
tcnanean, where thc whole district was petrified, 
men, animals, trees, household furniture, 
rain, 
and food, being all turned into stone. The 'e\ent 
was attended ,\ ith gl'eat crashings in thc air 
and frequent earthquakes. 
With all this power of turning real life into 
stone, it seemed hardly worth while to credit 
, Nature, as she was credited two centuries 9.f{0, 
II '" ith sportive imitation of men's teeth and hauds, 
or "ith thc modelling' of a \\hole torso out of 
II 

rble. Dr. Sachs gi\es in his book a picture 
La stone hand sent to him by Count lIatzfc1dt 
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for his 0" n nlUS urn. The figure look I \"4' J 
much like three fingers and part of å hand If a. 
man dcad of the gout, with unlimited cl1....lk- 
stonc. Thesc sports of nature, as f hey "Cl"e 
considcred, were s, id to be d{;
igned to 8how 
that all thin
 are contain^d in all, and that all 
things seck ultimate perfection in the figure of 
man, who is made after the divine ima " J:,'en 
the sun, moon, and stars are imar:ed ilï selrnite. 
Very curious, too, "as the olJ argument on 
the \ arieties of pntrifying wa.er: Dr. Sachs, 
perhaps because his own name petrified in the 
breath of I,.olin a<: Saxum a stone, giving us a 
great deal more upon thi
 favourite topie than 
the crusty 
kin of his crabs and the discO\"ery 
also of petrified crabs quite warranted. 0111.1 
he takes leave to obsene conceming pefrit1ed 
crabs found in the rock on the tops of moun- 
t.l.ills, that somc call them sports of nature, 
somc say they wcre petrified by thc rising of 
subterranean waters. 11ut as crabs are only 
found in rock-producing places, because c1se- 
where they eoulll not get materi,ll for the crust 
of their shells, it is no great wonùer that thcy 
should, in some such place'), bc found eomcrlec\ 
altogether into rod.. Whence he presently 
digresses into a discussion of thc recent \Vonder 
of a stag lilled by túe huntsmen of Count John 
Philip, of Hanover, on the twenty-fifth of Oc- 
tober, sixlcen hundred and sixh-one, at his scat 
of :Dobcnhauscn, in the stomaêh of which stag 
\\ as found a stone serpent. U pOll that wonder, 
the learned and noble F. J, ll'.lrrhus h:l.d re- 
ported that stags had long repute for swallowing 
snaL..es as a means of longevity; that mystics 
also knew the little diadem before a snake's 
head to be produced gradually in long time by 
the digestion of tcrrestrial vapours, and that 
this diadem, cooked by a gentle heat with eer- 
t
in herbs, had power to petrify the herbs. It 
was this part of the snake, then, which by 
digestion in the warm stomach of the stag, with 
the herbs on which the stag had pastured, petri- 
fied the serpent's body into a theriacal stone, of 
whicl1, said the learncd Bm'rhus, a small porlion 
duly blended with assisting drugs would give 
new life and strength to the aged; and the dose 
of the stone of this serpent might rise to as 
much as fi\ e-and-twenty grains. 
Upon all which, says Dr. S.lchs, and as to 
the amount of trust to be put in it,judgment is 
free. The praeticoll rescn'c that he blends with 
much unavoidable trust in the science of his 
time, the taste, not cJ\.tinct yet, and never to be 
extinct, for curious and surprising speculation, 
and the constant desire for clear and direct tes- 
timonyand expcrimcnt, makc the book of this 
Silesian physician a 'fcry good representative of 
the science of Europe at its great turning- 
point. That point was reached "hen Boleon 
had represented in England clearly and strongly 
thc Fractieal end to be kept in view, and the 
right method of study by observation and ex- 
periment, avoiding b
ind reliance on traditiolldl 
opinions. 
Doctor Sachs, however, is a learned gossip, 
too full of curious rcading to leep any inge- 
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nious speculation within five miles of his subject 
frol11 being drawn into it. His next chapter is 
upon the plmÜs found growing upon crabs'- 
shell. This suggests curious questions of the 
relation between plants and minerals, with 
mention of several authorities who youch for 
trees near the gold-mines of .Mollomatapa, 
which, by sucking up the metal, produce golden 
branches; and t.here were said also to he vines 
in the whole tract of the river l.Iaine producing 
golden leaves for the same reason, Again, 
Joachim Becher had testified in his :Mctallurgy, 
that he bad seen in Hungary a vine planted over 
a vein of gold, which vine 110t only had its stem 
twisted with gold threads, but yielded, more- 
over, granules of fine gold in some of the grape 
pips. Conrad Rubeaquensis had recorded the 
case of a spike of barley growing out of a 
woman's nose. Doctor Sachs cites authority 
for the germination of a cherry-stone within 
the ear. Nearer to the case of the crabs is that 
of the great whales, whose hacks were said to 
be sometimes covered, on the part commonly 
above water, with so much vegetation that they 
have been mistaken for islands. 
But now, at last, the learned doctor gets to 
his tailed river crabs, which are more properly 
lobsters, and starts with a chapter on the dif- 
ferent uses, poetical, botanical, surgical, and 
pathological, of the crab's name. There is a 
dangerous tumour, for example, named crab 
(cancer), because the swollen veins around it 
look like a crab's legs; it is also hard lile a 
crab, and, like a lobster (for the word canccl' 
included all the family), it holds tight where it 
has fixed its claw, and Paraoelsus saw another 
analogy in the fact that the tumour is red lile a 
boiled lobster. 
Then follows the picture and description of 
the common Silesian river crab, or fresh-water 
lobster, not instantly distinguishable from a sea 
lohster; and this is the gammarus upon which 
the doctor mainly founds his Curious Gam- 
marology. 
The description is not quite so matter of fact 
as the scientific description of an animalnow-a- 
daJs is, For example, two centuries ago it h:\d 
to be told of the lobster's or crab's eyes, how 
Kircher held that their light was concreated with 
them, that they were at once eyes and candles, so 
that the creatures saw with their own lanterns. 
Various analogous \yonders of this sort arc cited, 
including the fact that. the glow-worm voids 
light enough by his bowels to enable him to 
find his way of nights, 
1Yhen he comes to the claws, the doctor tells 
a ease, reported by Schenk, of a man who had 
lobster's claws instead of fingers; from this the 
wonderful store of his reading tempts him only 
to a very short trot round the subject of marks 
made upon children by the inmgination of their 
mothers; but wben he comes to what has been 
said of the crab's walking backwards, and quotes 
I the French poet who had sung that the star of 
France must be under the crab, he lias a word 
i for the crab-like progress of the art. of meùicine 
I I since its heroic days, and pours the vials of his 


wrath over, or washes with the lotion, or anoints 
with thc ointment thereof, the whole multiform I 
race of quacks who had brought so noble an "lrt II ' 
into discredit. ' 
MauJ:" wonderful things are then told of the 
generatlOn of crabs, and next we come to the 
use continued long after Dr. Sachs's time of 
Crabs' Eyes as a medicine. 'fhough called 

yes,. they were not eye
, but little lumps look- 
lll.g' like eyes of other alllmals, of which two are 
to be found within the shell at the top of Ute 
crab's head at the season when the animal is 
casting the old shell and formin cr a new one. 
This suggests discussion of the 
cculTence of 
stone within various animals, and of the disease 
of the stone in man. 
The great question why should a black lob- 
stcr turn red whcn it is boiled, is next dis- 
cussed. That involves the theories of that 
day as to the cause of colour, the nearest to 
the. truth being Kenelm Digby's opinion that 
vanous colours proceed ft'om the various me- 
chanical arrangements of a surface that produce 
various methods of reflecting light. There is a 
long incidental list, also, of all llamed colours. 
A softening of the surface of the lobster's shell 
in cooking might, according t? K.enelm Digby's 
theory, so rearrange the partIcles as to change 
the refraction. Scarmilion ascribed the chancre 
to the withdrawal of water out of the shell by 
effect. of heat. Others said that the change was 
chenllcal and due to salt, or to action of the 
principle of sulphur as a source of colour, and 
others mixed up a vague sulphur theory with a 
supposed relation of sulphur to thc inborn licrht 
or phosphorescence of the crab. .When it 
as 
found that certain lobsters with very thick shells 
did not turn red at all, that was ascribed to the 
impediment offered by the thick shell to the 
sublimation of the sulphur. 
To prove that lobsters and crabs are reasoning 
animals, i
 is urged that they are good patriots, 
for they stick to their homes; the hermit crab gets 
praise for being an economist; and lobsters and 
crabs are declared to be good m,trologers, because 
of the attention paid by them to the phases of 
the moon in regulation of their li\-es. They 
arc well-armed, strenuous warriors, and flg-ht 
duels with each othcr for the ladies of tIleir 
choice. Hereupon, off ridcs the doctor for a 
round of curious talk upon the wars of animals, 
including cock-fighting, but he gels back to his 
special subject in description of a fight between 
a lobster and a cuttle-fish, and of course he is 
soon in the thick of Homer's fighting crabs in 
the Batracho myomachia. 
There we leave him, although ,,-e are only 
half way through the thick of his book, which 
has yet to discuss hibernation, deposit of shell, 
renewal of cast claws (which topic does not fail 
to suggest to him the renewal of men's noses b.y 
the Taliaeotian operation), the mutations of 
crabs in accordance with the phases of 1 he moon, 
their longevity; their food; how to catch crabs, 
how to eat them, with dissertation npon ancient 
luxury as regards fishes; the art of cooking 
lobsters and crabs as practised in the earliest 
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and latc
t times; diatctie selectioll of them; 
their di:,agreements with the stomach; their 
mcdicinal use; llnd, to "ind up all, a lon
 1I0
- 
olop-y, or list of recognised diseases, wilh special 
regard to the' use or no use that may be found 
for lobster and crab in each of thcm. 


TWELVE llIXTS If OIl US. 


flINT TIlE FIRST. 
'rITE Russians IJave a com cnient way of send- 
ing invitations to dinner, and onc which savcs a 
great deal of trouble and unpleasantness. It is 
also the best and simplcst modc of protcction 
yct invented against the carelessness and mis- 
talcs of scrvants. The dinner giver kecps a 
stoutly-bound baal, with a pocket. all olle or 
both side's for t he notes of invitation, In this 
book the names of the guests, and the date 
upon which the invitation is sent, are written 
do\\ n, t ogcther with blank spaces for the signa- 
hu'es of the guests, or their hall-porters Or ser- 
vants, acknm;.ledging receipt of the imitation. 
Thus: 


"ben Sent. 



":C:t
f I Reaidence. R

:':
'l. \ Signature. 
-- 
, Eaton- Ifecehed. Jeamea 
fr. Epicure. aquare. April J. Calve., }'ootmaD. 


April J. 


Another ad\"antage of this mcthod i
, that by 
a glance at tllC book the guest may sce the 
names of the other persons with whom he is to 
dine, so that 
[r. St. Bernard may not be un- 
happily led to a dinner-table where he is certain 
to meet Miss Grimalkin. This plan, also, docs 
away with all necessity for reply in case of ac- 
ceptance-a great gain for him who, wit 11 a small 
establishmcnt, does not know how it muddles a 
household to have buttons, or butler, or :Mary 
Jane running about with three-cornercd notes 
just as they arc wanted at home. 


TIIXT THE S:E;COXD. 
There arc throughout the East large lImns 
or hotels, conducted upon a principle "hieh I 
have lon
 thought might be imitated with ad- 
vallta
e in Europe. rerhaps one such halting- 
place 
might be established with advantage in 
enry considerable city. Tbese khans are usu- 
ally built round thc four sides of a spacious wrll- 
payed rourt-yard ornamented with a fountain, 
and often pleasantly shaded "ith trces, which 
enliven and give an effect of singltlar g-raee and 
beauty to the spot. The roollls are entirely 
unfurnished, and the "hole permanent staif 
of HI<' establishment consists of a portcr to 
open and close the gates, and a few guardians 
or messengers who live upon what they can 
get. 
Thither Dlcrc1Jants and lra,.ellers repair, take 
such rooms as they want by the day, furnishing 
them as they think proper, living as they please 
upon their own farc, \\ it h or without their 0\\ n 
sen ants, and locking up their rOO,}IS and taking 
their keys with them when they go out, The 
stables are conducted on the same principle. 


The traveller pays for space, but finds his own 
grooms and provender, 
r.my of the rooms are 
shop-frontcd, SO that a traveller arriving with 
merchanc1ise may display his wnres to the passer- 
by, and the agreeable lounge \\ hich the place 
affords makes loung-ers as numerous as in an 
English arcade or bazaar, A person with a ncw 
invention, anxious to try the public taste, might 
here find an excellent opportunity of doing so, 
v. ithout being forced, as he now oftcn is, to take 
a shop in an expensive neighbourhood for a term 
longer than perhaps he may require it. These 
hotels appear to me thc only tcmporary resting-- 
placc3 where a t"raveller may feel himself rcally 
at home and live as he likes, "ithout being ex- 
posed to the idle curiosity of servants and 
charges which, llOwever comparati\'ely rcasonablc 
thcy have recelltl.v gro\\ n, ma.y be such as he is 
ml\\ illing or unablc to afford, A brisk young 
traveller might Llcre brush his own clothcs and 
boots, make his own tea and coffee, boil his own 
let tic, cook his own chop, and thus live, perhap
, 
for about one' shilling" a day, and yet present a 
good face and rcspectable address to the world. 
A couple of chairs, a bed, a table, a chest of 
dra" crs, and a cupboard, hircd or bought from 
a broker, to be re-sokl ",hen done with, would be 
all wanted to make him decent Iy comfortable; 
and the demand for such things in a ncighbour- 
hood would soon create a supply on moderate 
terms. 
It would be difficult to ovcr-estimate the ad- 
vantages of such an establishment to a largc 
class of persons. Small foreign traders, for 
instance, without connexiolls in England, and 
desirous of introducing some new al'ticie of trade 
to our markets. Inventors anxious to cxhibit 
some new discovery, and try the public taste for 
it. Emigrants hampered with much luggage, 
anù wishing to look about them and supply their 
remaining wants before startin
 on their long 
\'oyage, Ncedy officcrs in the army, navy, and 
ci,'il servicr, going to and returning from theiL' 
posts. Country horse-dealers bringing their 
cattle for sale to the rnetro r olis; professional 
men wishing for an occasiona place of residence 
awav from their usual houses, "here they might 
be èonsulted on {h.cd days, and unwilling to 
carry the instrumeuts of thcir profession about 
"ith them. Such as dentists, oculists, and 
surgeons, of repute in some particular branch 
of their profession; country iolicitors having 
frequcnt busine s and many papers and docu- 
ments constantly necessary for refercnce in 
London; barristers on circuit, desiring more 
pri\'acy than is to bc found at a noisy hotel ; 
public lecturers and entertainers, and all persons 
obliged to travcl with a good deal of luggagc, 
and to whom expem:e is an object, or privacy a 
nccessity. 
'''hy should therc not be club-houscs during 
the summer in the country as wcll as in to \1. ns ? 
JIIST TIlE TIIIRD, 
Why should not the chief clubs in the principal 
cities of Emope enter into arrangements by 
which membcrs of certain clubs should be 
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members of ot hers in diffrrrnt places, so that 
the strangcr of respectabilit.y in a foreign capital 
may be enabled to carry his pas5port into society 
about with him, and not be obliged to worry 
ambassadors and their secretaries, to whom he 
m3Y be personally uninown, for introlluetions 
which it is often as delicate a nlatter to give as 
to refuse? 
HINT TIlE FOURTH, 
Of all the expensivc things in a modern 
English bouse of the ordinary class, perhaps 
carpets are the dearest; in case of remO\"al they 
become almost useless, and have to be sacrificed 
at any rrice that ean be got for them, because 
ha,ing been cut and mcasurcd for one room, 
perhaps of a peculiar shape, they are useless in 
any other; fOl' if the pattcrn could be matchcd, 
which it often cannot, a bit of bran-new carpet 
sewn on to a bit not so new, would be out of 
harmony, and tell a story which the pride of 
poverty would rather "ere concealed. The 
Persian and Tml.ish system of carpeting rooms 
is infinitely better, aud prettier than ours. 
The Persian earret
, especially those from 
Resht, arc exquisltely beautifu1. Their eoloms 
al"C brighter, thc designs prettier, and the.v are 
far more durablc than European carpets. They 
are made in strips usually between two and 
three yards long, and. about one yard in breadth, 
to go round the sides of a room, "ith a square 
carpet of any size preferred for tlle centre. 
They do not require to be nailed or fitted, and 
a sufficient number of them will of course carpet 
any room! howevcr large or small. 'l'hey have 
a very l"lch and grand appearance, too. In 
summer they are easily taken up, beaten, 
rolled and put aside by a single man-servant; 
and in the hot weather why should we 110t 
morc generally imitate continental custom by 
painting or polishing our floors? Floors painted 
or polished look far prettier in July sunshine 
than any carpets, which are then mere fusty 
traps to catch dust, harbour insects, and retain 
bad smells. E,"erything has its use and its 
seasons. The use and the scason of carpets 
are not in the summcr-time, 'Yhere it is im- 
po
sible to paint or to polish the floors of a 
house, the cmploymcnt of oil-cloth" ill be found 
good cconomy in summer, and far cleaner. 
Oil-c1ot1l, too, of charming patterns, may now be 
bought very cheaply, and it keeps a room de- 
lightfully cool aftd fresh. 


! , 


I 
. I 


llIKT THE FIFTJI. 
T.Jet us go back from Persia to Russia. 
Nothing strikes a modern traveller so strongly 
as the fact that Europe, and even the whole 
world, is graduaily becoming one great society 
very closely knit together. I have met people 
in the heart of Central Asia perfectl.y aware of 
all the recent gossip and scandal which, a genera- 
tion flgO, would hardly have been known beyond 
the best-informed society of London and Paris. 
'The intercourse between nations becomes daily 
closer and more complicatcd, 
I remember a few years ago conversing with 
an eminent London solicitor on the prospects of 


a ,,'ar bet,,-ecn England and France. "The 
world," said he, "has ncver \,('t seen a mis- 
fortune which ,,'ould be so widél y felt. I havc 
cìients who are married to :French men and 
French women. I have clients who hold French 
funùs, securities, houses, lands. French con- 
tracts, wills, interests of all sorts and kinds 
are mixed up with ours-a war between us 
would be a dreadful thing." 
All professional celebrities now speedily 
acquire a. world-wide repute. The author, the 
man of SCience, the artist, the statesman, now 
appeal to the whole world, and evervthinO' and 
everybody worth knowing is kno'wn t
 all. 
Nevcr perhaps in the history of mankind was 
the kno" ledge of foreign countries, their laws, 
customs, and language, so widely necessary, 
Ne\"cr did travel form so essential a part of 
liberal education. 
But travel, to be really useful, must begin 
early in life, and at a time when young men 
cannot be always trustcd alone, wbile it is only 
t.he very rich who can afford the expense of 
travelling tutors. The Russian government bas 
perceived this, and, I am informed, has recently 
appointed to Paris and Rome a functional'. of 
remarkable utility. His employment is that of 
director of the studies of such young Russians 
as are sent to the schools and colleges of France 
fOl' the completion of their education. He is 
there to give them advice and counsel in casc of 
need; to see, as far as possible, that they do 
not get into scrapes; and to communicate with 
thei
' parents and guardians, who may also refer 
to lum whenever needful. Allowances may be 
paid through him; college fees aud proper e"{- 
penses learnt conectly and paid; youths recalled 
home, or placed, when wild, under proper care 
and superintendence. Might we not employ 
such functionaries with advantage in all the 
great capitals of Europe, and such university 
towns as Bonn and Heidelberg, which are 
frcquented by young Englishmen? Or might 
not a special attaché with such duties be added 
to our embassies and large consulates? Students 
being required to present themselves to him 
w hen desired to do so by their parents or 
guardians; and he making regular half-yearly 
reports respecting their progress, in the style of 
our own public schoolmasters, that their friends 
might know if their time were well employed, 
l\1any a parent might be sa,-cd a sore heart by 
surh means, many a wild 
'oung lad-now 
wasting" his time on billiards, and wrecking his 
health with fiery drinks or "ors
-might thus be 
trained and fostered into an honest and useful 
man. 


HINT THE SIXTH, 
Russia gives us as good a hint for the manage- 
ment of our feet as for the management of 
our heads, and very serviceable things much 
used there and little known in England, are 
double boots, eomin
 up just above the ankle 
and outside the trousers. Being made easy, 
they enable a person who has wal
ed through 
muddy strects to enter a house wÜh perfectly 
clean feet and tronsers, so that he neit.her soils 
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marLle staircase nor.. ch ct carpet s. They are 
proviued ".ith It little brn s !Crr\\ behind, \\ hich 
'I looks m.e a !>Jlur, but s('n es in re'\lit
 to talc 
I them 011" b) lllPlcly plc5'1ing tht' foot UPOll it. 
I TJIe old II(''isian boot DlRV be 80 made al::>o as to 
sene a similar purpose ,èlY gracefully. 
; lUX"! THE I"F\LXTlI. 
'f c arc apt to consider our Engli..h things 
better than other thing'S, but it is a great ques- 
tion "ith me \\hether thc Ardb horsN;koc is not 
: J better than ours, It is a thin plat<., of iron 
CO\ ering the whole hoof; it is fal' lighter and 
gives more protection, thou!:h it requires to be 
l"emo\eù oftener. The slldtne bridle, in many 
parts of the .Ea::;t and German." is rapidly super- 
seding' the cruel old clirb. 1L is quite \\ onder- 
ful ,..hat ma) be done "ith it in 
kilful hands. 
Thus much is certain, that though Lv 0\11" mode 
of handling horses \\c male the b
st hUlltcr
 
and race-horses in the \\ orld, \\ e certainly do 
not male such light going and pl
allt hacks 
as the Arab and German horsemen. 
Another foreign custom connected \\ ilh horses 
......c 
hould do "dl to imitate, is the use of the 
sRddle-cloth; fl)r the want of which many a fine 
horse has been ruined, and become affiicted "ith 
a sore or otherwise diseaseJ bad..-a. not unfre- 
quent cause of string-halt, by the" a), In Persia 
they have very pretty saddle-cloths, sometimes 
merely blue, edged with gold, aud sometimes 
beautiful patc1m ork of man) colours. Not only 
do these saddle-clolhs prevent the horse getting 
chilled \\ h('n the saddle is suddenly removed, 
but they keep the rider's coat from beiug spoiled 
by foam and sweat. .Another custom the Per- 
sians have too, is covering- the saddlc \\ ith black 
lambswool, \\hich not only improves its appear- 
lIuce, but gi, es a much firmer scat. 
Our practice of cutting horses' tails-not 
wholly abandoned-is a very graceless and cruel 
onc. It is curious that what we call the racer 
tail is used by Eastern couriers for putting amark 
on bad horses" hieh are to be carefullv avoided 
b) lheir comrades on arriving at a post-house. 
IIlXT TlIL EIGIITII. 
If we turn from molion to l'epose, we may 
still get a hint from abroad. "\\ ho has not 
suffered from the incon'fenicnee of a badly-made 
bed, where the sheet rucks up, or comes off, and 
lea\ es one e'<posed in the middle of the night to 
the r:ls{>ing 01 a blanket? A mueh better manncr 
of makll1g bells than ours is that common in the 
Ea
t, v. here t.he sheets are light ly tacked on to 
the mattress helo\\ and the quilted sill... eoverlid 
abo\.c. All that linen is 
a\ed 1l0W wasled in 
the tucking up, and the mO\'Cl1lents of the 
sleeper are free instead of being swathed alld 
bound dO\Hl as under our s)stem. Space might 
be also uscfully eeonomiscd ill a house', or a 
stray guest comfortably aeeommod"1tcd by doing 
a\\ ay 111 man) cases "jth bed
tcads, and elll- 
plo) iug au air mattress simply lairl upon the 
11oor. It mig-ht be em.ily emptied, aud stowed 
aw.lY in a 
lHall cupboard during the ddY, and 
!! oue quilled silk or cotton co\"erhd to lie upon, 


nnd another sullieientlv "added to CO\ er tlm 
!>leeper, both ,,,ith 
hccts looseh t8ek
d to them 
are all the clothes required for'thc chillit'st. I
 
Ru
sia, it IS a common practice to have such 
bed-clothes 510" eù a1\ ay in deep boxes made for 
them under sofas. It bedsteaùs, from habit 
o
. c,lpriee, arc absolntely rcquired, the Eastern 
ù
\',m mak
 a capital sleeping'-plaee dUlinf!' thc 
mg-ht, and a Ilanùsõme sofa m the d
\timc. 
J.!.eneath it may be a deep dra"- cr or box' for a 
pillow amI bed-clothes. .Few rooms in the East 
a
c gi\ en o\"er entirely to slecpin
. The best 
Plllo" I e\(,l" used i! one eo\ ered ",ith chamois 
leather. Paper pillo" s are also good. 
IIIXT THE 
IXTII, 
The rendiest means of deslroJil1g bad smells, 
a
ld one always at hand, is to pour a little 
\ megar, drop by drop, upon a red hot poker or 
a heated shO\ el. A good thing, too, is to 1..eep 
!>ome Po\\ de red charcoal some\\ here about a 
room; it is easy to put it in a pretty vessel 
IIIXT TßE TEXlII. 
There is a capital summer drink in Russia 
c
lIf'd "kislisjce," a light frothy f'parklinO' kind 
of beer, "hieh docs uot get into the 
head. 
It is exquisitely graleful to the palate "hen 
iced, and may be made at hODlc for about one 
halfpeuny a quart. 
An excellent cold soup for summer use, a 
delicacy almost unl..uo\\ n in England, mav be 
made from the liquor in \\ hieh fish has Lecn 
boiled, with chopped onions and grated horse- 
radish, a little lel1
on-peeJ, nlint, thyme, and 
fried parsley. A slice of cold salmon and a 
little cucumbef\\ ill improve it .. aslly. It is the 
famous Uussian "batvinia," only abused by 
those who hm c never eaten it at good tablcs. 


In
 T THE ELE\ EXTII. 
The best tea-urn 1..nown is the Russian serno- 
...ar; but it mu
t bc prepared ill thc open air 
before it is brought to table, The very best 
way to extract the finest flavour from tea is to 
put a couple of tea.<,poonfuls in a little siher 
slrainer, hold it o\"er the teacup, and pour boil- 
ing water genU,\'" through it, "ithout the use 
of tcapot at alL The sarue tea cannot be 
llsed for two cups "itbout lo
illg in flavour. 

Iilk and cream are thought to injure the 
taste of thc finest sorts of tea., a. few drops of 
orange or lemon-juice to improve it. The 
eosthcst of the tea
 used in Uussia is a yellow 
tea, called the "flou cr of spring jn its prjce is 
as high as five pounds steding tor the pound 
,\ eight, and the Rus
ian pound is le::,s than 
ours. 
nlXT TIlE T" :E.LF'lII. 
Among the i hin
s to be leamed from foreigners 
is one idea peculiarly healthful and genial. It 
is a cha.rih of too verv noblest lind, for it IS 
one \\ hieh - c1n ates in;tead of debasing its ob- 
jects, amI te lches the fine lesson of seh-rcli:mcr 
ino:.lead of t he miserable anù heart-breaking O1:C 
of t!p,Jendenee. 
Au amiable friend of mine has recently 
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founded an institution of sin!!ular utility, and 
entirely self-supporting, She' has taken ã shop 
situated in a popnlar thoroughfare, but having 
a private entrance from the back, At this shop 
any dish-essed persons may leave any article they 
possess for sale, from a piano to a paÍ1' of 
worked slippers. The article is there received 
and properly taken care of, a receipt in due 
form given to the owner, and the price asked 
recorded in a register, Small advances arc 
made, without interest, on security of the de- 
posit, and when it is sold a very smal1 commission 
is charged upon the sale, just suf!ìeient to cover 
expenses, and no more. No questions are asked, 
and nothing required save satisfactory proof that 
the article deposited has been properly come by, 
".hich is usually supplied by a few lines of re- 
commendation from some person of known re- 
spectability. Thu.s many persons are enabled 
to obtain an honest price for the goods which 
poverty obliges them to sell, and decent pride 
is spared many a humiliation of the pawn-shop, 
and saved from the sharp practice of the dis- 
honest broker. 


FOX, SHACKLE, Al\D LEGGIT. 


"IF you please, :Mr. l\Iortimer, sir," said the 
call-boy of the Royal .Whitby Theatre, "will 
you come down to the stage for a moment 
before you finish dressing? Mr. Y allancey 
wants to speak a few words to the whole com- 
pany, and thes're all a wailing, sir, for Y01J.," 
I ,,-as washing off the "war paint" after per- 
forming the ollerous parts of Zanga, the Speal..- 
ing Harlequin, and 
1arrnaduke l\Iagog, 
1 was rather tired and rather crossed, so I 
replicd somewhat testily, "Oh, bother! let 1\11'. 
V allancey wait. he makes other people wait." 
Three minutes afterwards, 
Ii:;s :MÌL'andaBru- 
denel, the manager's youngest daughter, still 
attired as a peasant girl of the village in which I 
had been beadle, knocked at the door and said, in 
a wheedling voice, "If you please, :Mr. Mortimer, 
will you oblige pa by coming dO\n1 for a moment 
as you are; for, if you please, he has something 
very important to announce to the company." 
" Possibly an increase of salary," I thought; 
and, with one cheek a damask red, and one cheek 
quite white, I flew down stairs. 
The houses had been fearfully bad, The sea- 
hoard of Yorkshire is not appreciative of the 
Thespian art. .We had all been on half salaries 
for the last three weeks, and it was r1,lmoured 
that the manager hadn't moncy enough to pay 
even for the cart to remove his properties to York. 
Imagine, therefore, the anxiety that sat, not 
only on my piebald face, but on thc faces of 
Bodgers, our first tragedian; and 1I.1rs, 1Yilson, 
Our queen, heroine, and solo singer. As for the 
utility man, the chambermaid, and my fellow 
comedian, they looked hungry, angry, and 
feverishly excited. Davis, the money-taker, 
treasurer, and prompter, alone was imperturb- 
able. 
The footJights had not been put out. YaUancey 


stood dark against them, facing his expectant 
auditory. He bowed to me with considerable 
dignity when I ran on the stage, and thanked me 
for my eÀtrcme courtesy and promptitude. 
"The governor's very full of blarney to-night," 
whi5pered my fellow comedian. "I wonder 
what's up; nO good, I'll be bound." 
" Ladies and gcntlemen of the Theatre Royal 
.Whitby," cømmenced Mr. Vallancey, "it is not in 
mortals to command success. 1Ve have fretted 
a good many hours upon this stage. 1Ve have 
lavished our intellcetual resourccs on this, may 
I say, chaotic rcgion of the far north. .W c ha,-e 
turned the full rays of Shakespeare's great solar 
lantern, to use a somewhat fanciful metaphor, 
upon this benight.ed region; but, alas! we have 
elicited a fcw tears, but very little money." 
"Dooscd little pewter, shiver me," groaned 
Bodgers J in a hoarse whisper. 
"I will trouble the honourable gentleman 
on my right not at present to interrupt me. I 
shall not fail to touch, vcry soon, on financial 
matters. The coruscations of wit, the glitter of 
fancy, the luminous diction of Otway, the broad 
humour of :Foote, the sensibility of Lee, 
the ingenuity of Sheridan, have alike failed to 
draw houses at all equal to our anticipations, 
The robust dignity of my friend .Mr. Bodgers, 
the pathos and tenderness of :Mrs. 1Vilson, thc 
versatility and quaintness of 1\11'. :Mortimer, the 
acute, practical, and commercial mind of :!\II'. 
Davis, and the industry, care, and talent of the 
other gentlemen and ladies I see around me, 
have been cast upon a barren and rocky soil. 
'Yhat, gcutlcmen and ladies, has been the result? 
The same result, I must ans\\ er, 1 hat attends 
famine in the human subjcct, a want of blood, by 
which I figuratively allude to moncy; a want of 
vitality, by which I would hint at pecunim'y 
debility; a want of tone, by which 1 would 
delicately allude to onr want of credit among 
the sordid and degraded tradespeople of this 
town. I stand before you beaten down, but not 
ashamed; defeated, but not hopeless. A day will 
come, ladies and gentlemen, when we shall all 
date our great successes from the lessons taught 
us in these hours of adversity, It has, ho,,"ever, 
bccome necessary for me to
leave this infamous 
den of ignorm1ee and sail-cloth makers, avarice 
and rope-t wisters, and, moreover, to leave secretly 
this very night. 1\11'. Davis, my right hand, 
will therefore now proceed to pay you each your 
half salaries for the past week, ranging from 
ten shillings downward, and I now beg to thank 
you all for your zealous mid talented services, 
to wish you God-speed in that brilliant career 
open to many of you, and beg you, in a 
moment. of success, to speak" ith kindness and 
forbearance of that unfortunate managcr who 
now wishes you. very regrrtfully, farewell.
' 
Bodgers ""
s ang'TY; one or two of us lussed ; 
:Mrs. Wilson sat down and cried; I threatened 
violence, and hinted at the County Court; but 
1\h. VaUancey was equal to the occasion. 
"Ladies and gent lemen," he said, "the 
receipts of to-night are already removed from 
this theatre. To pre' ent any indecorous 
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violence bcing' sho\\ n by any mis!;uided memhcrs 
of this comp,my, froul \\ hieh I now part with 
so much r('O'ret, I han- onlcred a policeman to 
,\ 'lit fit the noutcr door. I\ 0, ladie'i aud 6"cntle- 
mcn, do not let us de
rade our sacred profession 
in the eye'> of a dl'ri
ive c:e,lfariu
 popul!ltion." 
,r c received our lIIis('rable gallls with soul' 
aud mutinous faces. Bodgers sworc worse than 
the army in .Flanders, or <my othcr country. 
.As for IH) self, I was read) to sit do\\ n and cry, 
and think of my wife and thrce elllldren, whom 
1 had left in ,U\cestral Pcnton\ illc buoyed up by 
thc most (''{travaO'ant hopcs, 
I l\Ir. Vallaucey left thc stagc for a momcllt, TIc' 
o ret umed \\ ith his hat on, and his umbrella under 
his arm; hc held in one hand a pair of dust y 
troddcn-down dancing pumps, tllln as cheese- 
,I parings, the ribbon bo\\s blue "ith mould. 
He aûvanced to .Bodgcrs, alld said in a solemn 
husky \ oice, 
"
Iy dear friend, accept these sllOes; they 
\\ ere onrc worn by t hat immortal actOl', George 
.Frederick Coole, in whose foot steps you. are 
alrcady treading, 'fake thcm, and be happy." 
I \\as quite ashamed of llodgers, He dis- 
daincd all appearance of gr:ltitude, and flung 
thc immortal shoes of Georgc Fredcrick Cooke 
far into thc pit. 
"I want no remembmnce," he shoutcd, in 
his gross W,lY, "of either ) ou or any other 
blackguard who docsn't pay thc people hc 
emplò)s. I shan't forget you, in a hurry, Jack 
V
lllancey; nor, I dare say, will anyone here." 
Our company had broken up like an iceber oo 
in summer. Thc thcatre had been secretly sold. 
by Mr. \ allaucey, who, thc_night of his farewell 
spcech, lcft for London \\Íth his wife and two 
daughters. Two da) s from that time I was the 
only member of the corps dramatique left in 
Whitby. I sub!>i
ted for a weck by reciting and 
\"cntrilOfluising at a harmonic meet.iug. 
One JUght, as I was leaving" the hou
c, a friend 
of mine, named lIan
oll, a hwyer's clerk, said 
to me: 
"If you can write a good hand, 
Iortimcr, and 
would accept it, I could get you a place as copy- 
inf; clerk at a law) cr's otlice in London. I've 
a cousin there. lIc" rites to me to come up 
directly, as therc is a vacancy at his governor's; 
but 1 cau't go. I have got accustomed to 
'''hitby, I like it, and I mean to settle here. 
.Will you go p" 
I stammcred my thanks, but hinted that I 
had not quitc mouey enough to carry me up. 
u 0, that shan't 
top )OU," said the good little 
fello". "We've been good friends; I know 
you'll 
et on, if not in one \\ ay, in another; 
so I'll lend ) Oll enough to ta1-.e you up to town. 

tay, I'll go dircctly and \\fite a letter to Sam 
'l'helluson, and hc'll make it all sC1uare. Return 
thc money, old fellow, \,hen it IS comenient, 
Oh, you'll do. I see it in 
 our e) e. Time 
aud the tid(' \\ car out the roughe
t day.-Shakc- 
speare, eh ?" 


I 1 obtained the situation at 1\Icssrs. Fox, 
, I 


Shackle, and Le
git's, 1\"0. 103IJ, Ely-plnce, 
Holborn, thanks, partl} to my 0\\ n impudence, 
buL still more to the eul03ies heaped OLl me by 
Gus:.y Hanson, who spoke of me as the '\'\onder 
of the Whitby legal '\'\orId, his proof of my talent 
being entirely dra\\ n from his brilliant imagina- 
tion. 1 had, liou ever, been once a 
 car in a 
la\\)er's office at Canterbury, from "Iuch I had 
run awa} to join a troop of strolling playcrs. 
I found 1\11'. f'amucl Thclluson an excellent 
fellow, r<tther idle, hut 
harp, full of fun, and all 
intcn
e admirer of the dramatic profession. lIe 
\V.lS about eight-and-thirty, rather short, "ith a 
face covered with hair up to his very eyes, a 
long red nose, and a cunning dl'Oll pinchcd-up 
face. A man, in short, whom no counsel could 
browbeat and no witness humbug. 
'l'he head clerk, old Hill, \Vas a little shrunken, 
grey-haired man, very neat and preci
e in his old- 
fashioned dress, a fanatic at business, punctual, 
severe, with no thought but of business-a sort 
of man who, if hc had had a da} 's holiday, would 
have taken homc a book on Ganlkind to anno- 
tate. He always wore a frilled shirt, drab 
gaiters, and wide-brimmed hat. ,r e got on very 
well together, although he considered me a great 
deal too fond of practical joking and theatricals. 
Thc second clerk, Blakcney, Thelluson's tcr- 
1'01', took a di:.li1-.e to me the moment he saw 
me. He \\ as a stout, "hit.e
faced, insolent- 
1001-.ing fellow, who alwa)'s drc
sed in black, 
and dashcd about from chambcrs to chambers 
with feveri
h pomposity. He "as the right 
haud of 11[1'. Shackle, into \\ hosc fa\ our he had 
wormed himself, and nas very jealous of Thel- 
luson, whose smallest peccadillo he delighted to 
expose to the firm. 
The partners are casily described. i\Ir. Fox 
was a tall, thin man, cold, hard, stiff, silent, and 
proud. :Mr. Shackle was a jolly, lively, bustling 
lawyer, a1\\ ays in court or running about ,\ ith 
papers under his arm; while 
Ir. Leggit, the 
capitalist, was a m)sterious, Q'\'er-dressed man, 
\\,ho hardly evcr came ncar thc place but once a 
week or so, and then drove up to thc door in a 
ha\\d
omc barouehc full of ladies, on his way to 
some horticultural fête. I believe he was the 
son of the rich foundcr of the firm, who had 
retired, and that :Fo"{ and Shackle had formerly 
been only cIerls. lIe was chairman of se\.craL 
companies, and li\'"ed in great stylc somewhere 
ùown near Dùrl-.ing. 
A good deal of t.his I gathered from Sam 
Thellusoll thc first day of my engagcmeut, as 
he walked "ith me to my o\\n door at Penton- 
, illc. 1 felt rat her nervous, for I dreaded thc 
reproaches of Bessy, and I dreaded still more 
her disappointment" hen she found an my am- 
bition gone, amI thc buddin!; h.emble reduced to 
a mcre lawyer's clerk. But she borc it ,ery 
well. She cried for joy to sec me, so did the 
children, and ihc told mc (though, perhaps, she 
put all this on) that though ber hopes of my 
success had been great, she really wn
 glad, 
afler aU, that J had got into a stcady, quiet \\ ay 
of life, ,,11ere the salary, though low, "as cer- 
tain-at all e\'ents, now \\e could see more (Jf 
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each oUler, and that" as a comfort; and so she 
cheercd me up, and almost made me think I had 
taken t he wisest step in my whole life, except 
that of marrying her. 
" That fcllow Blakeney hatcs you like sin," 
said 'l'helluson, ,,"hispering over his desk to me 
the second wcek of my engagement; "he's been 
telling"old Hill this moming that he thinks you 
have been an actor, your spirits are so very high, 
aud he said this while Fox. was passing through 
the office, on purpose to let the old boy hear. 
0, he's a snake in the grass. Will you come 
to-night to a harmouic meeting at the Lord 
Rodney? They ,...ant you to take the chair and 
give them a pattcr song." 
"N ot so much talking, gentlemen, if you 
please," said old Hill, looking up over his spec- 
tacles. "There really must not be so much 
talking; it so confuses me I can't distinguish 
the plaintiff from the defendant in the hrief I 
am preparing, in the important case of Grinder 
versus Filer, and it has to go to counsel to- 
night ?" 
An hour later old Hill ""as callcd out, and 
Thelluson went ,...ith him. I was writ.ing very 
hard, when in burst Thelluson, and hegan waltz- 
ing round the room with an office stool. 
" Hurrah! l\lortimel"," he said, "I left old 
Hill and Blakency fast at 'Vest minster, waiting 
for a cause that can't come on for two hours, 
Come and give us that bit of Zanga." 
" ,rhat bit?" said I, coquetti
hly. 
" 0, you know; that bit about 'souls made 
of fire, and children of the sun.' Gi\'e it us in 
the reg'lar Doory Laue manner." 
"But I've got this deed to finish." 
"H,mg the deed. Lct it wait; can't always be 
slaving." 
. " Very wcll, then," said I, "if you will have 
It; but let's go further back. You swoon. 
YOtl're Alonzo. Give me that ruler. Now, then, 
s'\oon." 
Thclluson swooned, with one eye carefully 
open. 
I began that wonderful piece of rant: 


Let Europe and her pallid sons go weep, 
Let .\fric and her hundred thrones rejoice; 
0, my dear countrymen, look down and see 
How I bestride your prostrate conqueror- 
I tread on haught;}, Spain! 
To my horror, at that moment the door opened, 
and in walked 
Ir. Fox, cold, precise, and trim 
as ever, followed by Mr. Blakcney, malignant, 
and smiling at the haste and confusion with 
which I and Sam vaulted upon our stools, and 
recommenced our writing. 
At that moment there Came a whistle down 
the speaking-pipe, and then a bellow of that 
beast Blakeney's voice: 
"
Ir. Fox wants to speak to 
1r. 1\Iorlimer 
for a moment." 
" Now" e're ill for it," said Sam. " It's all 
tlw.t Blakeney, I know it is! Brazen it out." 
I ran up, trembling. There sat Mr. Fox, 
coh:l as ice; repulsive as Rhadamanthus, His 
coat "as firmly buttoned up to the throat, he 


played with a gold pen that he balanced on the 
edge of a large pewter inI,stancl on one sidc of 
him, and :Blakcney stood resting his hand on 
his chair, feverish'with malice. 
A large playbill lay on the desk I)cfore :Mr. 
Fox. It ",as a \Vhit bv bill, obtained by some 
inff'rnaÌ malice of Blakeney's, and bore IT.y name 
in large lettcrs as the celcbratcd impersonator 
of the Speaking Harlequin. 
" .Mr. Mortimer," said t he mall of ice, "from 
certain information that I ha,'c received, I am 
inclined to think that you hê've insinuatcd vour- 
self into this office under a feigned charåcter. 
Is this your uame pH 
" It is, sir." 
Blakeney sputtered with pleasure. 
" A re you the :Mr. )IOl-timer alluded to in 
this hill ?" 
" No," said I, boldly- (lww could I tell the 
truth, when I thought of my poor wife and 
children P)-" a cousin of mine-I believe, on 
thc' staç:e somewhere, Common namë in York- 
shire. L Know nothing of J.im." 
Blakeney bit his lips till the blood nearly 
came. 
"That will do, 1.I.r, Mortimer," said the 
lawyer, coldly; "you can go down. :But, re- 
member, no more scenes such as those I have 
just had the pain of witnessing! Remember!" 
"'Ve must really havc no more skylarking !" 
cried Blakeney, deprecatingly. 
I and old Hill began to fraternise soon aftcr 
this, .Whcn business" as Q\'er he liked to hear 
me talk, and evcn forgave me one day when I 
flung the pounce-pad at 'l'helluson, and it acci- 
dentally skimmed his silver spectacles off. 
But Fate seemed to Lave sworn to torment 
me, One day when Blakeney was giving me 
directions about a deed that he ,,-anted copied, 
the door opened, and who should come in but 
old Vallancey, stouter than eVCl', rosy, and ex- 
trm"agantly dressed. The man was a humbug, 
and yet I always liked him to a certain degree, 
and the sight of him recalled old times. 
"'''hy, :Mortimer," he said, "my soul's de- 
light, companion of my fame, how is't ".ith 
thee? And bcshrew me, but it glads my heart 
to see thee !" 
I gave him such a look, and rcplied, as coldly 
as I could, "tLat I little expected to see yon; 
so you are come about that farm in N ol"folk ; as 
yon say the title is imperfect." 
Yallancey was unmistakably an actor: IJis 
large clean-shaven face, the way he wore his hat, 
his gestures, "ere all those of the actor. IIe 
took my hint. 
"I have come," he said, "to refl'esh yonr 
managing clerk. I come to tell you that I am 
still hesitating, my dear friend, about the Nor- 
folk business, but tbat if anything turns up- 
turns up, my dear boy-the aíf3ir shall be sub. 
mitted to your very well-known firm, At the 
same time, can yon spare me fh-e minutes now 
on private business ?" 
I said I thought I .ould. 
Vallancey ""nved me out with a hand covcred 
with Bristol diamonds. 
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Char/clI f) . 


''''h{'1l \\'C O'f)t into Holhol"l\, 1Ir. 'all LIICf , 
still tlu' same _, _' JUS piau ible m
n as e"Lr, 
I cl.Lpnpd me on till" L.
d.., and cxpr 
t:d his un. 
I Ii 111 itt."d delight at. eing me. 
If 
[y dt Ir hoy," he baill, II I left yon a \ Ot.'l1' 
I of )Ielpom('nc, I find J o

 a sh\ l of Themis d ' h l ut 
rejoi,,'C', e"t ult, my s')n, J: lIrtune 11\"1 turn t IC 
I wh('el. 1 am now pfU-t O\Tner of the Hoy,\l 
l'im:bury 'l'heatrl", which will open with unpl'('. 
ccdeutcd attIo\"tion three W ",ks hence. \\ c 
""ul) ou -
 ou, )Im'tilller-onec morc to lIel
ght 
the ,.prld, once more to c-u.t your coms .J.hons 
of f,lßcy upon the O'reat suburb of a mighty irn- 
perMl city-ye
, sir, a city not inferior to !tome, 
and surpassing in riches n'tb
 lon, the mother of 
nations. Come, my son, h01lle to the old con- 
genial motley profession, nud ghdtlru the heart 
of '[ontague YaUanc<,y, mallag"er," 
I J icldcd to the Imnagcl"s hlandishmcnts and 
11att 'ry, and n
kcd if he could oblige me with 
all instant advance; but Vallancey at once as- 
sumed the voice of Hamlet's gho&t, and the de- 
prc'("ltill
 attitude of irritated Urutus. 
II No," s..lid he-" no, my son, th.Lt cannot be 
done; it can't, indeed. The pale drudge be. 
t ween man and man is wantcd for scenery and 
decorations; but this day three weeks I will 
pour gold at your feet-yes, sir, 
old." 
I agreed to wait till then, and resumed mj 
work, 'l'hcIluson envied my future fame, and 
secrctly mourned 0\ er my intended departurc. 
In the mean time we plunged into theatricals, 
and got up an amateur performance at the Lord 
I Rodney. I w
s to play Z:mga, and 'l'helluson, 
I I to his inten
e delight, ,\ as to play the lover iu 
Miss in her Teons to my nilly .l!
ribble, the 
CO" ardly fop, a l):trt of "hieh I "as particularly 
proud, At the Royal \\ hitby Theatre our 
managcr Imd cultivated the old school of comedy 
nud farce. Thelluson pleaded very hard for Box 
and Cox, but to no avail, for my party at the 
Lord Rodney outvoted him. 
The night before I gave notice to the firm, I 
llad planned a fuJI-dress rehcarsal at the office, 
after hours. It was to be at seven, .\Icssrs. 
J!'ox, Shackle, and Blakeney always len" ing punc- 
tually at six. \r e had got our dresses If'llt us for 
h 0 hours, on leaving [\ deposit at ),J r. Ahraham 
Le\ i's, the 0\\ ner of those fascinating articles. 
"r e had even let old llill into our secret, and 
r ersuaded him to stay auù see our performance. 
Ie was not in the least a\\are that I had cver 
been a real acbr. I anticipated some fun from 
the surprise o[ the old fellow, whose reminis- 
cences of the st'lge had ceased in the time of 
:Edmund l\ean, 
The night camc, and we all dnly left the office 
at the usual hour. A short time after, I and 
I 'l'helluson stole back with our bundlrs, lit the 
WlS, and began to dress, I looled very well in 
. lilY cut-away cont, knee-breeches, cocked-hat, 
and long "hite embroidered satin waistcoat. 
, I I I 'l'hellusoll \Vould ha\ e looled "ell in an old 
militia nniform, h.."\t and feathers, and pon- 
I derous sworù, bnt unfortunately they \Vcrc all 
much too large for him. Just as we ,,-ere 
I dressed, iu calliC Qld lItil, smiling, but rather 


,i of ha\ ÍIl<7 17 \{"ß hi C(. 
I.t, (:1' 
I LI iUJ us to I.. tile p'as low, and not to 
lIJ,lll. any no. .11,Lt C mltl he L._iU'd by:lie .3. 
D "'ket lIud Dul on, nnt door. 
[ opened the lilt' ling b
 moving as a rcsolu. 
tion tl t 15- "f'l')h ale be instantly sent 
fúr, tù"'..tlu r wi.1 a tin to warm it ill, and 
n.a l ri f"r m,\';in
 it. The motion "-.s 
. n mded hv ::" muel ;rhelluson, Eso., and car- 
ricd unani,:.ously; old Hill ul1der"taking not 
1Ul.1'ely to serve as jlllY and audience, but to 
mull the ale. Oue thing only be protestcd 
ar linst in thc stCl"l 
t \\ ay, and that was pipes; 
but 3"1 for prompting, he ,\ould do that if it 
c
 nsi...ted in notllln
 morc than givin
 the "ord 
when anybody hesilated ånd forrrot his part. 
The fiR burnt up, the alt: buhLled in the tin 
c
linguisher; old liill bcamed on llio over his 

pectaclc and we began now to a.stoni
b him. 
\, c took the scenc in .Miss in her Teens whcre 
Fribhlc rccounts to the lady ùf \"hom he is 
enamoured his recent misadventures. 
Thclluson, to decci\"e old Hill, pretcnded to 
trcat me as a novice. 
"Now you'll see," said hc, "thc more brass a 
man has, tbe sooner hc breaks do\\ n in tbeatI icals. 
0, it is friç-htful standin
 up before two hundred 
eyes, all glaring at JOU as if JOu were in the 
pillory. By Gcorge, sir, it paralyses me. I don't 
think I shall ever pull thl"Ough; and doesn't 
your memory go all of a sudden !" 
I btgan by dashing into my part. I minced 
my words, I ogled ohl Hill with an immense 
plated eye-glass, I "aIled in an ostcntatiously 
Imbecile way on my toes, I kept bowing and 
making ridiculous faces. 
Old. llilliaughed till he let the ale boil over. 
" E>..cellcnt, excelleut!" he cried. 
I \Vent on, still without speaking. I ogled, 
I put my hand to my heart, I whi::.ked about my 
handkerchief, I sighed; at last I began: 
" 'There was a club of us vonng felloU's, all 
bachelors, who met every \\ ednesday to discuss 
the fashions and cut out pattcrns for the ladies; 
it is not gcnerally known that the useful im CIl- 
tion of I..notting is to be attributed to the joint 
exrrtions of our little community.'" 
"Why, he does not scem to want prompting. 
The alc's reatly, gentlemen," said old lIiH. 
But my first success "as quite outshone, when 
we had each had a glass ot mulled ale, by the 
laurels 1 gathered when I \tent on to dihte on 
lilY mi:ifortunes : 
'" Do you Lnow, Miss Biddy, that t'other day, 
coming out of the club, sa
 s one of those 
hackney-coach fellows to me, "Does your honour 
U'ant acoaeh?" "Xo," sat's I, "ith all the cÏ\ilit) 
imaginable, With that the insolent dog fell a 
laughing. "Drat me, man," says I, &C but I'll 
trounce JC." Upon which the vulg:lf wretch 
tip y cd me ,vith the lash of his whIp over the 
nai of the little finger of my left hand, and gave 
me such exquisite torture that I faint cd ; nud if 
)ou'll belit've it, Miss Biddv, when I came to 
m)self I founù that the mòb Ind picked my 
pocket of my mocha smelling-bottle and m) 
house" ife.'" 
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Old Hill hare up prett.y wen when I began 
sparring in a mincing way at an imaginary 
"backney-coach feHow," but when I went on to 
exr.rcss the ext.reme torture of the cut ovcr the 
nail of my little finger, and then, after an 
imaginary collapse, proceeded to come to, and 
felt in my tail-pocket. for my smelling-bottle and 
housewife, he fairly bent double wit h excessivc 
laughter, and the tears rolled from his eyes. 
All of a sudden a blundering noise in .1\11'. 
Shackle's office-the next room, which \\ as only 
separated from us by a door, the upper half of 
which was cut away and hung with green baize 
-madc us stop in the pedormance. 
Thelluson put down a glass of hot spiced ale 
be had just raised to' his lips, and tUl'lled dis- 
tinctly pale, Olù Hill listened, but, the ale 
having slightly got into his head, was defiant, 
and void of suspicion, "Go on, go on, Fribble," 
he said; "it's only the rats. I often hear them 
when I'm stopping here late," 
We did the duel scene, I felt the old intoxi- 
cation of stage triumphs come over me. 1 
revelled in the part. As for Thelluson, be got 
through very fairly, but he wantcd a good deal 
of prompting, and old Hill had neVel" got quite 
the right place. 
"I tell you what," whispered Thelluson, 
"Hill's had nearly enough." 
"Let's have some more egg-hot," suggested 
old Hill; and we agreed, especially as he waved 
an empty pewter pot, and proposed to pay for 
everything. "But you've been an act.or. Don't 
tell me," he said, with a smile meant to bc 
intensely shrewd. 
" If jou say I have, I suppose it's no use dc- 
nying it," I said. 
I took Thelluson into a corner. "Now," 
said I, "I am going to make old Hill's ]lair 
stand on eud. I mean to leap thl'ough that 
door, if you'll first get him into conversation 
while I go in and clear the chairs, and lay down 
the sofa-cushion to drop on. As I return, I'll 
whip off the baize curtain, and then I'll say, 
, Houp-Ià!' I have been a professional harle- 
quin, as you know, Sam, so you need not fear a 
failure." 
Our plans succeeded petfectly, Thelluson 
got old Hill, who had become indistinct and dog- 
matic, into a confused dispute about harlequins, 
Old Hill insisted on it t hat they leaped from 
spring-boards and were caught on feather-beds, 
In the mean time I had stolen into the room, 
arranged e,'erything for my leap, and twisted 
up the curtain. All at once I interfered angrily 
ill the dispute. 
".What do !IOU say?" said the old man, turn- 
ing his vacant eyes on me. 
"Say," said I, "that anyone can do a harle- 
quin's jump; look here, it's nothing," And I 
buttoned my coat, put myself together, and 
began rolling my head in the orthodox way. 
" For Heaven's sake !" cried Hill. 
"He'll kill himself!" roared Thelluson. 
"He's dreadful," sobbed Hill; "stop him !" 
I ran, gave a spring up, passed through the 
door, and alighted heaLlforemost against some 


soft perpendicular substance, whú.h. yielded to 
me, and fell with me, "ith a scream,' j'L."J.. as a 
roar of applause came from Thellnson. 
"Thieves! thieves!" I shouted. "Hclp ! 
help!" Aud I grappled with the substance, 
that proved to be a man. In rushed Sam and 
dragged us both out. To our surprise and 
horror it was Blakeney, gasping for breath. 
After him strode in Mr. Fox, who was stonier 
than ever. Old Hill dropped the can of ale over 
Blakeney, who lay prostrate. 
"This is pretty well, gentlemen," said :!\Ir. 
Fox; "very well indeed. 'fhese are nice goings 
on in a respectable office. Mr. Hill, I am sur- 
prised, sir, at your connivance with these scoun- 
drels." 
"Sh-coundreI," said Hill, irritated into cou- 
rage. "Sh-coundrel yourself-spy-no e'nivance 
-:ioU.v cOll1panionsh everyone. For he's a jolly 
good fellow-chorus, for he's-" 
" As for you, idle and abandoned reprobates," 
said :Mr. :Fox, snapping round on us, "I dis- 
charge you both this very evening. Do not let 
me see you cross my threshold again, and let me 
publicly thank you, Mr. Blakeney, for the vigi- 
lance and sagacity that bas at last enabled me 
to discover the machinations of this low actor 
and his degraded companion." 
"As well go in for a sheep as a lamb. I owe 
Fox something," said TheHnson, and commenced 
to square up to Mr. Fox. 
But I drew him away. "You only anticipate 
me, Mr, Fox, by a few hours," I said. "I have 
already accepted a very remunerative post in a 
much more honest and pleasant employment." 
I never exactly discovered how Blakeney con- 
trived to hear of our private theatricals; but 
I found afterwards, and was glad to find, that 
old Hill was so useful to the firm, that, poor old 
fellow, he had soon gone back to Messrs. Fox, 
Shackle, and Leggit's, his exc-eptional indiscre- 
tion being forgiven. 
As for Sam, he was a sharp shrewd fellow, 
well known ill Chancery-lane, and he soon got 
another place. "While, as for myself, I date 
from that memorable night the commcncement 
of a successful life as low comedian on the 
London stage, under the new name 
f -. But 
here my story ends. 


FRENCH ETIQUETTE. 


'YHETHER with individuals or with nations, 
nothing tends so much to the continuance of 
friendship as a good understanding. Etiquette 
was invented sO to discipline and set in order 
meetings and assemblies, whether great or 
small, t.hat they may not be disorderly mobs. 
If etiquette were identical and uniform all 
the world over, social intercourse would roll 
on anti-friction ".heels. All" ould go right, 
01' nearlv so. Frivolous grounds of ill will 
and qUal
'el woulù be greatly diminished. No 
one would have the right to take offence at a 
form or a usage which is stringent on eyery- 
body without ex.ception. As it is, half the 
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hitches, pulls-up and stoppages which occur in 
society result from )[r. and .Mrs. So-and-so's 
taking umbrage at proceeding-
 on the part of 
1\1r, and !\[rs. Sueh-a-one, which 
Ir. and .Mrs. 
Such-a-one never dreamt would give offence. 
They have unintentionally violated some rule of 
politencs
, on whic
l their neighhours insist, 
'" hilc thf'!/ make light of it, or perhaps arc igno- 
rant of it sexist ellec. 
Unfortunately, no univCl'sal Code of Etiqucttc 
exists. The rules "ary in various countries, 
What is sufficient for the occasion here, is in- 
sufficient there. 'Vhat is polite amongst Turks, 
is the reverse amongst ChnsLians, Even on the 
north and the south shol'es of the Channel there 
arc decided shades of diffcrence to which it is 
,,",orth "hile calling aUent ion. 'Ye cannot ùoubt 
that our countrymen abroad are often accused of 
deficient amiabIlity, when Ihey arc simply un- 
aware of what is expected from them; and in 
onl('r to prevent similar mistales and misappre- 
hensions, we '" ill cite a few lIla"{ims of French 
politeness, as laid down by the }'rench them- 
selves. There are several t reatisc:5 whirh discuss 
this important topic, some for the use of childrcn, 
others for pcr:"ons out of leadinf;-strings. On 
the present occasion, our text book shall be U LA 
rULlTESSF J!'UAKÇ'-\ISE, PAR E. :MULLER," with 
a few additions of our 0" 11. 
With politencss, as with everything' else, too 
much of a good thing' is good for nothing. U Est 
modus in rehus," saith Horace, 1.'here is reaS0l1 
in I he roasting of eggs. To overdo any observ- 
ance is \\ earisome, when it is not ridiculous. 
Thc ""orld which is especially ruled by eti- 
quette-the world of courts-affords plentiful 
examples of the absurdity of overstraining eon- 
Yentional rules. A king, sunounded by at- 
tendants, may )et have to wait barefoot, in con- 
sequeuce of the absence of the officer whose 
right it is to shoe royal fe
t. ',hen Cardinal 
Richdieu "as negotiating '" ith the English am- 
bassadors the malriage of Henrietta of J!'ranee 
",ilh our Charles 1., the match \\as nearly broken 
off on account of t\\O or three additional steps 
in advance to meet them, which the said amba
- 
sadors e>-.acted. IÜehelieu got over the difficulty 
by taking to his bed. 
Philip the Third of Spain, seriously ill, was 
sitting m his arm-chair before a fire on \\ hieh an 
unnecessary quantity of wood was piled. As the 
heat became uncomfortably ficrce, the ling re- 
qurstcd the Dons \\ ho were present to remove 
a few blazing brands from the hearth. But the 
grandce of Spain who enjoyed the sole privilege 
of la) ing a finger on the royal fire was absent, 
and had to bc sent for. The king-'s arm-chair 
might have been drawn back, B'ut the grand 
chamberlain alone possessed Lhat preroO'ative; 
and tl1e chamberlain" as in default, as 
ell as 
the stoker. :Moreover, it is forbidden, under 
pain of death, to touch the 
trson of Spanish 
royalty. Consequently, in virtue of court eti- 
, queUe, and in the presence of his courtiers, thc 
II king was done so thoroughly brown that he died 
of the ronsting the very ne'\.t day, 
Thank lIra\en, in ordinary socicty things are 
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not carried to such e"{tremes. X everthcle!;s, it 
is possible for politeness to be exaggerated into 
affectation. Thus, it is a mark of respect to 
yield the precedence at t he threshold of a door; 
but to insist too long' and obstinatcly, becomes 
ridiculous. A dramatic writer concludes an act 
of a comcdy by thc cntrance of two old ladies 
who come to call at the same house. They 
mutually refuse to go in fir
t with such persist- 
ence, that the drop-sccnc closes on thcm 
beforc either ,,,ill 8$sume the precedence. Tcn 
minutes afterwards, when the drop-scene rises, 
the dowagers are still.at their struggle of cerc- 
mony, and it is only after a debate of several 
seconds that one of them makes up her mind to 
cnter. 
Certain rules of court etiquette may, perhaps, 
appear ridiculous, and a repug'Ilance may be felt 
to conforming t.o tllClI1. But it is wise to pluck 
up courage under adverse circumstances, and to 
do at Home as they do at Rome. Napoleon- 
whom no one will accuse of being wanting in 
dignity himself, or of wishing his representatives 
to be \\allting in dignity-is reported to ha\"e 
said to an English envoy, who had been refused 
an audience by the Emperor of China because 
he would not prostrate himself in the manner 
required, "Monsieur, I should request 'J1I!J am- 
bassador, if necessary, to lie a couple of hours 
on I he flat of his st omach, but at any price to 
succeed ill his mission." 
The first condition of presentability in society 
is clcanliness. Personal ncatness and mental 
propriety ought to march together side by 
side. Intellectual ability is no excuse for 
personal negligence. V ohaire and Ciüero-a 
curious brace to couple-both insist on ckmli. 
ness, and both urge that it be without affecta- 
tion-not carried so far as the Dutch dame's 
neatness, who refused to let her house be shown 
10 Charles the Fifth, "because," she said, co he 
won't take off his shoes." Uncleanliness implies 
low-mindcdness. "resay of a man, "He has too 
much self-respect to commit a low action;" the 
same self-respect has ils outward ma.nifestation 
in personal neatness. The ancients raised it to 
the dignity of a \Îrlue, under the name of self- 
"orship, as if it were revealed by a secret reli- 
gious instinct. Henry the Fourth said, "I 
"onder how anybody can dispense \\ ith neat- 
ness and r oliteness; since you can be cleau with 
a glass 0 water, and polite with a lifting of the 
hat," His allowance of fluid is economical. A 
propos of the hat, be it statcd that the French 
mode of saluting, gentlemen as well as ladies 
(except amongst the military), is not merely to 
touch the h
t or cap, but to remore it completely 
from the head. 
You ought to salute aU person
 of your ac- 
quaintance whcrevel' you happell to meet them. 
1 t is bad taste to refrain from saluting an in- 
ferior until he has first saluted you. Not to 
return a salute, out of pride, is the proof of a 
silly and narrow mind, In out-of-the-way pInero;, 
and in the country, it is customary to salute 
unkno\\ n persons whom yon chance to meet. 
If you are walking with a friend, and he is sa- 
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luted by one of his friends, you also are bound excuses. Anyone who acted otherwise, would 
to return tile salute, though unacquaintcd "ith expose himself to mortifying lessons. A duke, 'I 
the person who makes it. Intimate friends belonging to one of the first families of J.t'rance, 
salute by a motion of the hand; equals, by called one day on a minister, who happened 
taking off the hat and raising it a little abO\,e to be busy arranging the books in his library. 
the head. A lady salutes by a motion of the The minister, unwilling to quit his task, sent 
head, or by a slight bend of the knee, as if a request to the duke to wait. After the lapse 
making- a curtsey
 'Vhen, after exchanging of an hour, the minister deigned to show him- 
salutations, rou enter into conversation with a self, saying, by way of excuse, "I had quite 
superior 01' oa lady, you ought, in France, to forgotten you, :Monsieur Ie Duc." 
remain uncovered, hat in hand, until requested " Say, rather, that you forgot yourself, :Mon- 
to replace it. sieur Ie Þolinistre," replied the duke. 
In general, ,,-hen accosting acquaintances, it When persons who call on you tal.e their 
is best to avoid familiarity of manner, \....hieh leave, you are bouml to accompany them to the 
sometimes savours of unpoliteness. An impu- door, unless you are also receiving other visitørs. 
dent fcllow, one day meeting a grand personage If you even descend one 01' two of the door- 
nnd addressing him with" Good day, my friend! steps with them, the attention is still greater. 
how do you do P" received for answer, "Good Ringing for the servant to show people out, 
day, 
ny friend, what's your name P" while you remain without stirring in the draw- 
It IS not allowable to take the Imnd of persons iug-room, alone, is quite opposed to }'reneh po- 
you meet, except between equals, or by a su- ]iteness, and has, probably, given frequent of- 
perior to an inferior, When you take anyone's fence to foreigners ignorant of our habits. 
hand, you may press it gently, but not shake it. The master or mistress of a house should 
It is unpolite to call anyone loudly by name in never offer a dinner sans cérémonie. A miser 
the street, once invited some people to dinner, and treated 
If you ask your way, it must always be done them to m.eagre fare. At de
s;rt h
 s
id, "You 
,,-ith the most extreme politeness, taking off see, my frIends, I am sans eeremome. 
your hat, even when addressing persons of quite " Oh " replied one of the hunrrry sufferers 
an inferior class, In obedience to the law" Do "a littl
 ceremony docs no harm,"
 , 
'I to others as you would be donc by," the person Martainville, the author of the Pied de 
so addressed is bound to supply the required Mouton, accepted a dinner of the kind, and so 
information, if he can. In villages only, and charmed his hosts ,,-ith his convel'sation, that, 
the desert streets of towns, is it allowable to whcn about to take his leave, thcy would not 
enter houses to make inquiries. let him go until he fixed a time for coming aI1d 
Calls onisits are one of the connecting links dining with them again. " Very well, then," he 
of society; they bring people together and keep said, "since you insist, I will dine with _you 
up more intimate relations than could arise from again immediately, if you like." 
mere business intercourse. 'Ve cannot, there- Brillat-Savarin declares that the man who 
fore, allow: ,,-ith misanthropes, that calls are rceeives his friends without paying personal 
too wearisome, and that they ought to be attention to the repast prepared for them, is 
abolished. They are useful and even necessary, unworthy to have friends, You are responsible 
when made judieiomly and à propos. If you for the well-being of the persons you invite, so 
come to settle in a town, whether in an official long as they remain under your roof. 
capacity or for affairs, it is usual to make what For a gentlemen's dinner you will have hot 
is termed" a general c:tll" on the persons with side-dishes, venison, fillet of beef, all the courses 
whom you. have to do, In short, in France, solid and succulent, plenty of roasts. No light 
the new comer is thefirst to call; he is cxpeeted pastry or sweets, but patés, hams, boars' -heads, 
to seek, instead of waiting to be sought. After and other eharcuterie of celebrity. At dessert, 
a dinncr, ball, or evening party, you should call select cheeses, brmldy cherries and plums, early 
on ) anI' entertainer within the "eel<. following. fruits, and a few simple sweetmeats, solely for 
'The first case is sometimes spoken of as a "visite show. A ladies' dinner is a different affair: cold 
dc digestion," side-dishes, courses of choice fish and game, 
! o
 should blOCk or ring vcry gently-just plenty of delicate pastry, first-rate vegetables, 
SUlliClent ly loud to be heard, Iu old times, it Bavarian cheeses and creams pcrfumed à la 
\ms considered" the tiling" simply to scratch at vanille and à Ia rose, elaborate and elegant 
the door of a great personage. At present, it dessert, with bonbons varying in flavour, shape, 
might expose you to the risk of being mistaken and smell. A mixed dinner must be contrived 
for tile house-dog, If the party on whom you call to suit all tastes. Note well, the cheese at 
be not visible, you leave \"ith thc porter a dessert, not between dinner and dessert., 'Yhen 
,isiting-eard, folding one of the corners to show you invite French friends, have at least two or 
that you hare left the card in person, three sorts of cheese on the table, each under a 
It is not permissible to keep people waiting glass cover. The Physiologie du Goût says: "A 
who call npon you. It would be an imperti- dpssert without cheese is a beauty blind of one 
nence to do so, "it hout absolul e neces.sit.v, If eye." Cut the cheese offered you, lengthwise, 
you are detained by any accident., you U must insteacl of helping YOUl'sel
 to the P?inted end. 
charge another person to do the honours of the Each napkin should be tIcketed wIth the name 
house, until you can appear and make l)l'oper of the person for \iholll the place is intended. J I 
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Four g-las
('s are the ind: -11":\bl(' ('')('''Irt :f 
every knife and fc-rk; t III llr
" t for \ lit 
ordinairc, another for ehoir(' \\ in andlu L' for 
eham})!!gnr, a fOUl th fl)r th, fi .'" I . tal n at 
ue ,'rt and wilh entrcmet. [n the gr mdp t 
mansions, fresh knives and fork.. arc 
iven "Ith 
every ehi,nqe of plates; in sN'ond.rlass houscs, 
knives and forls are cl1n_ J at ea"h cours(', 
and after fish; in m:my, thè same I-nifc and forI- 
senes throughout the dinner, anu are replaced 
by a knife only at de rt. 
l
efore dinner, the mHl'r,s of the h"u" 
should SI'C that all arran."'ements arc propl!"ly 
mane. At dinner, she ought to charm cver,)- 
bod,) by her 
race, attention, a JU friendliue'''
. 
\ftel' dinncI', a "ell-bred \\ Oulml "ill not betray 
in the pr
 
nee of her 
u( Is any marked uu- 
easinec;s re
l)ectin
 wlnt is left in the dishes. 
It is ridiculous for a host to show amiety to 
save cl.\bor.lte confcctionerv which may adorn 
the table. It is for the gttc t to plead for the 
sparin
 of those edifices, \\ hieh arc grnerally 
contri\ed to please the eye rather than the 
palate. 
Bread, "hen once llauded to you, may not he 
again cut, but only brokrn. The black-bottle 
question is speedly settled. "Tim' may not be 
dee'1lltf'd, 'l'he dirticr, the dustier, the monldif'r, 
t he more cob" ehby, a bottle is "hen placed on 
the table, the better. It is the down of tile pcach, 
the bloom of the plum, the dew of the rosehud. 
You would no more remove it in any way, than 
you would brush off from the tip of a fresh-cut 
cucumb('r, the faded flower whicl1 is such a sore 
temptation to most beholders. I shall never 
for
ct the fhshin
 ghncc of snrprise directed at 
me by a distinguished savant, whcn I rcquestcd 
a sen ant to \\ ipe a vcry g-rimey bottle! The 
only way of gdting o\"er the error, ,,'as a bold 
confession of insular igLoranee. If wine be so 
old that its coat has begun to slip, a cradle-lile 
basket is carried down to the cellar, the bottle 
genlly removed to it without changing its 
horizontal position, brou
ht up, uncorked, anù so 
consumed \\ ithout evcr bcing set upright, Inn- 
kcepers refuse to accord the honours of the cradle 
to winc under a ecrtain price. Whcn a bottle 
is uncorkeù, and JOU are about to help your 
Dcighbour, it is polite to pour into YOW' own 
glass the first few drops (which Italians would 
squirt out on the floor), before fillin
 your 
neighbour's j and thcn afte1"\\arJs to fill your 
own. 
Eating is not so simple an act as the multi- 
tude imagine. Animals feed; man cats; de\ er 
men only, know ho" to cat. A nm,iec in soeietv, 
sittin
 oppo ite an old marquis who<;e manne
s 
bore thc Ltamp of the highest rcfinement, {"'{- 
claimed, .. When shall I cat my soup like that 

entk 13.n?" lOll may know middle-class 
.Engli::,h from middle-class }'renel1, thus: the 
Luglish . ip sonp from the ,id of their spoon, 
I the French frC'm the end of it, holdin.... the 
utCJ.lsil as if they" ere going to pitch it do" n 
tllt.'u throat. 
After (.,fing an c

, bre'lk tl1 n fl, n. ",-,cver 
\\ ipe a gl or a pl..te with your napkin, \\hich 


\\ouhl be an im l )lif'd c::uspiei III of your h" t's 
rle. nlinr . .Fi., 1 11111'-t not be touche"1 wit h a 
lnife. A fork should not be laid on its back. 
The master of t he house w'nerally takPs his 
place at the middle of the table; the mistress 
sits oppo it. On either sidc of each arc placed 
the llIost fa\"oured gucsts, The right IS the 
sea" of hOtlonr. At very grand dinners th 
h ts do nf'lhin
. Both the dHu'3 t\nd the 
wine are 
rn'ed by male domc"'ics, who nail 
I h m "hen they offer them to the guests. At 
the conclusion of a dinner, beware of foldil'j 
your napkin, as if you \\ cre at home. 'The 
finger-glass and mouth-rin...ing custom (mOle to 
be honoured in the breach than H1 P obs rn.llcL) 
is still un. UIed anù debatable. 
In general, it is obligatory to spend the e\ en- 
ing ill the llOuse where yon have dined. In 
t he case of your being eomprlled to retire 
carlier-and, for that, it is strÏL Iy necr 3ary to 
have una\'oidable circumstances to allege as 
the reason-you should give notice of it bcfore 
the repast, and, on departing, manifcst cxtreme 
regret. Except wllCn he is bcgged to singo, 
or \\ hen he take!! any refrrshmcnt, custom 
requires a gentleman to hold his hat in his hand 
throughout thc soiree. This uS"l
e was probably 
invented to help awlward imhvidunls out of 
flU' difficulty of not kllD'\Ïng ,\hat to do with 
their pendent arms. 
It is only allowable in a case of the greatest in- 
timacy to recline on a sofa or divan. In e,ery 
other case vou must maintain a dceorous posturc 
and attitude; that is, "ithout the lcast noncha- 
lance or free-and-easiness. A remissness wl1ich is 
much to be regretted, tolerates in mcn the crOS3- 
ing of their lef!'!I, even in certain ceremoniotls 
reccptions, Young people \\ ill do \\ cll to abstain 
from a posture which is really too dragoon-lile, 
nnd which, thank Heaven, ladies arc JlC\ er 
allowed to assume. 
It is improper, at a soin-c, to express your 
own opinions too loudly and decidedly. If the 
apartment in which you arc lecei-red has its 
tables amI chimney-pieces laden with rat'e and 
curious objects, you must abstain, according to 
t he french codc, from touching those objects. 
You may scarcely permit yourself to take 
down a volume from a book-shelf. 
During long winter cvenin
, it is not always 
posc:ible to keep up c011versation, nnd still l(':s 
to cnlivcn it wII h uew and intercstin
 topics, in 
\\ hieh case it often degenerates into b.'\clbiting. 
\\ hist and other games afford a great rcsource ; 
cards are better tha11 calumny. Card-players 
should manifest neither grcat cxultation at win- 
ning, nor ill-humour at losin
, A person, \\ho"c 
a\ariee was notorious, b .... 
d of ha-r'ng lost a 
considerable sum at c rds \\ ithout uttering a 
word of complaint. "I am Dot surprised at 1t," 
replied a wit. .. Great sorrows arc dumb." 
If your partner at whist be a grand per 0113....e, 
in Case of "innin!! YOU must, in Tranc(', hke 
care not to sav "1" h-\( won," or" 'Ve have 
won," hut" You have \ì 'I, m
"sieur," or 
"}Ionsri
nl"ur has \Ton." Card debts arc lid 
"ilhin Ì\\ ent
 .four hours. 
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You must not crowd too closely around people 
who are playing at cards. A courtier so occu- 
pied had his p3.tience tried hy a sllOrt-sightcd 
10nO' nosed gentleman, who constantly stooped 
for
ard to see his hand. So he took out his 
pocket-handkerchief and wiped his trouhlesome 
neighbour's nose, exclaiming, "I beg your 
pardon, monsieur, but I mistook your nose for 
my own." 
In family circles, old cards may be used; but 
in society, new cards are indispensable. Young 
ladies nevcr play at cards, and it is bad taste for 
a )OUllg man to remain constantly at a card- 
table, when the ladies in the dancing-room are 
in Vi"ant of partners, 
In the ball-room, the fashion of the" carnet," 
or memorandum-book, has extended from ladies 
to gentlemen. As soon as the hall is open, 
every cavalier inscribes all the ladies who deign 
to favour him with a quadl'ille, up to the very 
twentieth. A dancer inviting' a lady '" ill take 
good care not to ask for the pleasure of dancing 
wit h her; he will request the h01lOlf1'. .When a 
young man offers his hand to a lady, whether to 
dance or to conduct her to the piano, he ought 
not to present it completely open. In former 
days the fist was offered. Great ladies, in their 
châteaux, used to lean on the fists of their pages. 
It was by the fist that the Bishop of Marseilles 
conducted l\1adame de Sévigné when she ,-isited 
the sights of that city. 
Dancers never remO\-e their gloves, do not 
permit themselves to squeeze a partner's hand, 
nor to press it 
gainst them during the waltz 
or the galop. "" hen the lady desires to dis- 
continue either of t.hose dances, the arm is 
immediately withdrawn. If they are dancing 
with a single lady, they manifest still more re- 
serve, and offer to hold hcr fan or her handker- 
chief if either appear in her ",-ay, The quadrille 
over, they present the arm, conùuct her to her 
place, and, with a very low bow, thank her for 
the honour she has done them, 
In France, a young lady must avoid the ap- 
pearance of conversing intimately wit h her 
partner. It is uncivil, it is blamablc, on the part 
of the gentleman to endeavour to draw her into 
such familiar intercourse. A gentleman should 
avoid dancing too frequentJy with the same lady; 
it would be remarked, and considered fatui- 
tous and foppish. It is polite to dance occa- 
8Ïonally with persons who are condemneù by 
their ",-ant of charms to the terrible penalty 01 


"doing tapestry," or figuring as wall-flowers 
merely. They will be grateful to you for such 
attentions, especially if you acqlli
 yourself \\ ith 
tact. 
l\Ian
 per
ons fancy themselves obliged to 
appear 1ll socIety; and, to meet this imaginary 
obligation, thcy submit to pri,'ations which they ! 

ondcmn their .families to sl!are. But they are 
In a false posItIOn, There IS no shame in con- 
fessing' to a limited income; but it is criminal 
to display an outward appearancc of wealth at 
the expense of home comforts: perhaps of nc- 
cessaries. Remembcr the ,ersc, 
:Moi qui n'ai pas diné pour acheter ùes gauts! 
(I went without my dinner to purchase gloyes.) 
This folly of wishing to appear what one is not, 
what a source is it of suffering and humiliation! 
And it is so easy to avoid all those torments. 
Finally, it seems droll that misunderstandinO's 
should be possible re8pecting such simple mea;;'- 
ings as "Yes" or " No," N eYf'rthcless, " Thank 
you," in French, "Je YOUS rcmercie," means to 
decline politely; in English, mostly, to accept. 
A young lady who refuses a gentleman's offer of 
marriage, is said "Le remercier," to thank him 
for it. 'Therefore, my fail' young readers, take 
care never to say "Ko" when yon mean" Yes." 
To avoid all misconception, some persons, when 
conversing with English, take the precaution of 
saJing, " .Merci, oui," or ":ßlerci, non." 
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